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toccini,  and  the  Chinese  ahitdei.  (b)  The  street- 
performers  of  feaU  of  strength  and  dexterity — 
as  "acrobats"  or  posturers,  '* equilibrists "  or 
balancers,  stiff  and  bending  tumblers,  jugglers, 
coigurors,  sword- swallowers,  ''salamanders"  or 
fire-eaters,  swordsmen,  etc  (c)  The  street- 
performers  with  trained  animals  —  as  dancing 
dogs,  performing  monkeys,  trained  birds  and 
mice,  caU  and  hares,  sapient  pigs,  dancing  bears, 
and  tame  camels,  (d)  The  street-actors— as 
clowns,  "BUly  Barlows,"  "Jim  Crows,"  and 
others. 

2.  The  Street  Showmen,  including  shows  of 
(o)  extraordinary  persons— as  giants,  dwarfs, 
Albinoes,  spotted  boys,  and  pi^-fiiiced  ladies. 
(b)  Extraoroinary  animals— as  albgators,  calves, 
horses  and  pigs  with  six  legs  or  two  heads,  in- 
dustrious fleas,  and  happy  families,  (c)  Philo- 
sophic instnmients — as  the  microscope,  telescope, 
thaumascope.  (d)  Measuring-machines  —  as 
weighing,  lifting,  measuring,  and  striking  ma- 
chines; and  (e)  miscellaneous  shows — such  as 
peep-shows,  glass  ships,  mechanical  figures, 
wax- work  shows,  pugilistic  shows,  and  fortune- 
telling  apparatus. 

3.  ITie  Street- Artist* — as  black  profile-cutters, 
blind  paper-cutters,  "  screevers"  or  draughts- 
men in  coloured  chalks  on  the  pavement,  writers 
without  hands,  and  readers  without  eyes. 

4.  The  Street  Dancers — as  street  Scotch  girls, 
sailors,  slack  and  tight  rope  dancers,  dancers  on 
stilts,  and  comic  dancers. 

5.  The  Street  Musicians — as  the  street  bands 
(English  and  German),  players  of  the  guitar, 
harp,  bagpipes,  hurdy-gurdy,  dulcimer,  musical 
bells,  comet,  tom-tom,  &c. 

6.  The  Street  Singers,  as  the  singers  of  glees, 
ballads,  comic  songs,  nigger  melodies,  psalms, 
serenaders,  reciters,  and  improvisatori. 

7.  The  Proprietors  rf  Street  Games,  as  swings, 
highflyers,  roundabouts,  pufT-and-darts,  rifle 
shooting,  down  the  dolly,  spm-' em-rounds,  prick 
the  garter,  thimble- rig,  etc. 

Then  comes  the  Fifth  Division  of  the  Street- 
Folk,  viz.,  the  Street- Artizans,  or  Working 
Pedlars ; 

These  may  be  severally  arranged  into  three 
distinct  groups— >(1)  Those  who  make  things  in 
the  streets ;  (2)  Those  who  mend  things  in  the 
streets ;  and  (3)  Those  who  make  things  a/  home 
and  hU  them  in  the  streets, 

1.  Of  t1u)se  who  make  things  in  the  streets  there 
are  the  following  varieties:  (a)  the  metal 
workers— such  as  toasting-fork  makers,  pin 
makers,  engravers,  tobacco- stopper  makers. 
(b)  The  textile-workers-itocking-weavers,  cab- 
ba^-net  makers,  xiight-cap  knitters,  doU-dress 
kmtters.  (c)  The  miscellaneous  workers,'~the 
wooden  spoon  makers,  the  leather  brace  and  garter 
makers,  the  printers,  and  the  glass-blowers. 

2.  l%ose  who  mend  things  in  the  streets,  consist 
of  broken  china  and  glass  menders,|clock  menders, 
imibrella  menders,  kettle  menders,  chair  mendeiM, 
grease  removers,  hat  cleaners,  razor  and  knife 
grinders,  glaziers,  travelling  bell  hangers,  and 
knife  cleaners. 


3.  Those  who  make  things  at  home  and  seU  them 
in  the  streets,  are  (a)  the  wood  workers— aa  the 
makers  of  clothes-pegs,  clothes-props,  skewers, 
needle-cases,  foot -stools  and  clothes-horses, 
chairs  and  tables,  tea-caddies,  writing-desks, 
drawers,  work-boxes,  dressing-cases,  pails  and 
tubs,  (b)  The  trunk,  hat,  and  bonnet-box 
makers,  and  the  cane  and  rush  basket  makers, 
(c)  l^e  toy  makers— such  as  Chinese  roarers, 
children's  ¥rindmills,  flying  birds  and  fishes, 
feathered  cocks,  black  velvet  cats  and  sweeps, 
paper  houses,  cardboard  carriases,  little  copper 
pans  and  kettles,  tiny  tin  fireplaces,  children's 
watches,  Dutch  dolls,  buy-a-brooms,  and  gutta- 
percha  heads.  (</)  The  apparel  makers — viz., 
the  makers  of  women's  caps,  boys  and  men's 
cloth  caps,  night-caps,  straw  bonnets,  children's 
dresses,  watch-pockets,  bonnet  shapes,  silk 
bonnets,  and  gaiters,  (e)  The  metal  workers, — 
as  the  makers  of  fire-guards,  bird-cages,  the 
wire  workers.  (/)  The  miscellaneous  workers 
—or  makers  of  ornaments  for  stoves,  chimney 
ornaments,  artificial  fiowers  in  pots  and  in  nose- 
gays, plaster -of- Paris  night -shades,  brooms, 
brushes,  mats,  rugs,  hearthstones,  firewood,  rush 
matting,  and  hassocks. 

Of  the  last  division,  or  Street-Labourers, 
there  are  four  classes : 

1.  T/ie  Cleansers — such  as  scavengers,  night- 
men,  flushermen,  chimney-sweeps,  dustmen, 
crossing-sweepers,  "street-orderlies,"  labourers 
to  sweeping-macMnes  and  to  watering-carts. 

2.  The  Lighters  and  Waterers — or  the  turn- 
cocks and  the  lamplighters. 

3.  The  Street-Advertisers  —  viz.,  the  bill- 
stickers,  bill- deliverers,  boardmen,  men  to  adver- 
tising vans,  and  wall  and  pavement  stencillers. 

4.  The  Street-Servants — as  horse  holders,  link- 
men,  coach-hirers,  street-porters,  shoe-blacks. 


Op  the  Number  of  Costermonqers  and 

other  Street-folk. 
The  number  of  costermongers, — that  it  is  to 
say,  of  those  street-sellers  attending  the  London 
"green"  and  "fish  markets," — ^appears  to  be, 
from  the  best  data  at  my  command,  now  30,000 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  census  of  1841 
gives  only  2,045  "  hawkers,  hucksters,  and  ped- 
lars," in  the  metropolis,  and  no  costermongers 
or  street-sellers,  or  street-performers  at  all.  This 
number  is  absurdly  small,  and  its  absurdity  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  not  one  in  twenty 
of  the  costermongers,  or  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  lodged,  troubled  themselves  to  fill  up  the 
census  returns — ^the  majority  of  them  being  un- 
able to  read  and  write,  and  others  distrustful  of 
the  purpose  for  which  the  returns  were  wanted. 

The  costermongcring  class  extends  itself 
yearly ;  and  it  is  computed  that  for  the  last  five 
years  it  has  increased  considerably  faster  tivm 
the  general  metropolitan  population.  This  in- 
crease is  derived  partly  firom  all  the  children  of 
costermongers  following  the  father's  trade,  but 
chiefly  from  working  men,  such  as  the  servants 
of  greengrocers  or  of  innkeepers,  whon  out  of 
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employ,  "  taking  to  a  coster's  barrow  "  for  a  live- 
libood ;  and  the  same  being  done  by  mechanics 
and  labourers  oat  of  work.  At  the  time  of 
the  famine  in  Ireland,  it  is  calculated,  that  the 
nomber  of  Irish  obtaining  a  living  in  the  Lon- 
don streeU  must  have  been  at  least  doubled. 

Hie  great  discrepancy  between  the  govern- 
ment returns  and  the  accounts  of  the  coster- 
mongers  themselves,  oonceming  the  number  of 
people  obtaining  a  living  by  the  sale  of  iish, 
Iroit,  and  vegetables,  in  3ie  streets  of  London, 
caused  me  to  institute  an  inquiry  at  the  several 
metropolitan  markets  concerning  the  number  of 
street-sellers  attending  them :  the  following  is 
the  result  : 

During  the  smnmer  months  and  fhiit  season, 
die  avenge  number  of  costermongers  attending 
Covent-garden  market  is  about  2,500  per  market- 
day.  In  the  strawberry  season  there  are  nearly 
double  as  many,  there  being,  at  that  time,  a  large 
number  of  Jews  who  come  to  buv ;  during  that 
period,  on  a  Saturday  morning,  nrom  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close  of  the  market,  as  many 
as  4,000  costers  have  been  reckoned  purchas- 
ing at  Covent-garden.  Through  the  winter 
season,  however,  the  number  of  costermongers 
does  not  exceed  upon  the  average  1,000  per 
market  morning.  About  one-tenth  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  of  the  least  expensive  kind  sold 
at  this  market  is  purchased  by  the  costers. 
Some  of  the  better  class  of  costers,  who  have 
their  regular  customers,  are  very  particular  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  articles  Uiey  buy;  but 
others  are  not  so  particular;  so  long  as  they 
can  get  things  cheap,  I  am  informed,  they  do 
not  care  much  about  the  quality.  The  Irish 
more  especially  look  out  for  damaged  articles, 
which  they  buy  at  a  low  price.  One  of  my 
inlannants  told  mc  that  the  costers  were  the 
best  customers  to  the  growers,  inasmuch  as 
when  the  market  is  flagging  on  account  of  the 
weather,  they  (the  costers)  wait  and  make  their 
purchases.  On  other  occasions,  such  as  fine 
mommes,  the  costers  purchase  as  early  as  others. 
There  is  no  trust  given  to  them — to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  my  informants,  they  are  such 
slippoy  customers ;  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow. 

At  Leadenhall  market,  during  the  winter 
months,  there  arc  from  70  to  100  costermongers 
general  attendants ;  but  during  the  summer  not 
much  more  than  one-half  that  number  make 
their  appearance.  Their  purchases  consist  of 
warren  -  rabbits,  poultry,  and  game,  of  which 
about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  amount  brought 
to  tJhis  market  is  bought  by  them.  When  the 
market  Is  slack,  and  during  the  summer,  when 
there  is  "no  great  call"  for  game,  etc.,  the 
costers  attending  Lcadenhall-market  turn  their 
hand  to  crockery,  fruit,  and  fish. 

The  costermonffers  frequenting  Spitaliields- 
market  average  idl  the  year  through  from  700 
to  1,000  each  market-day.  They  come  from  all 
parts,  as  Cur  as  Edmonton,  Edgeware,  and  Tot- 
tenham ;  Highgate,  Hampstead,  and  even  from 
Ozeeowich  and  Lewisham.    Full  one-third  of 


the  produce  of  this  market  is  purchased  by 
them. 

The  number  of  costermongers  attending  the 
Borough-market  is  about  250  during  the  fruit 
season,  after  which  time  they  decrease  to  about 
200  per  market  morning.  About  one-sixth  of 
the  produce  that  comes  into  this  market  is 
purchased  by  the  costermongers.  One  gentle- 
man informed  me,  that  the  suesmen  might  shut 
up  their  shops  were  it  not  for  these  men.  "  In 
fact,"  said  another,  **  I  don't  know  what  would 
become  of  the  fruit  without  them." 

The  costers  at  Billingsgate-market,  daily, 
number  from  3,000  to  4,000  in  winter,  and  about 
2,500  in  summer.  A  leading  salesman  told  me 
that  he  would  rather  have  an  order  from  a  coster- 
monger  than  a  fishmonger ;  for  the  one  paid  ready 
money,  while  the  other  required  credit  The 
same  gentleman  assured  me,  that  the  coster- 
mongers bought  excellent  fish,  and  that  very 
largely.  They  themselves  aver  that  they  pur- 
chase half  the  fish  brought  to  Billingsgate — 
some  fish  trades  being  entirely  in  their  hands. 
I  ascertained,  however,  from  Uic  authorities  at 
Billingsgate,  and  from  experienced  salesmen, 
that  of  the  quantity  of  fisn  conveyed  to  that 
great  mart,  the  costermongers  bought  one- 
third  ;  another  third  was  sent  into  the  country ; 
and  another  disposed  of  to  the  fishmongers,  and 
to  such  hotel-keepers,  or  other  large  pur- 
chasers, as  resorted  to  Billingsgate. 

The  salesmen  at  the  several  markets  all 
agreed  in  stating  that  no  trust  was  given  to  the 
costermongers.  "  Trust  them  I "  exclaimed  one, 
"  O,  certainly,  as  far  as  I  can  see  them." 

Now,  adding  the  above  figures  together,  we  have 
the  subjoined  sum  for  the  gross  number  of 

COSTERMONGERS  ATTENDING  THE  LONDON 
MARKETS. 

Billingsgate-market  ....  3,500 

Covent-garden 4,000 

Spitelfields 1,000 

Borough 250 

Leadenhall  ....              .  100 


9,350 


Besides  these,  I  an  credibly  informed,  that  it 
may  be  assumed  there  are  full  1,000  men  who 
are  unable  to  attend  market,  owing  to  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  previous  night;  another  1,000  are 
absent  owing  to  their  having  "  stock  on  hand," 
and  so  requiring  no  fresh  purchases ;  and  fur- 
ther, it  may  be  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
2,00b  boys  in  London  at  work  for  costers,  at 
half  profits,  and  who  consequently  have  no  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  markets.  Hence,  putting  these 
numbers  together,  we  arrive  at  the  conclu&ion 
that  there  are  in  London  upwards  of  13,000 
street- sellers,  dealing  in  fish,  fruit,  vegetables, 
game,  and  poultry  alone.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side,  however,  let  us  assume  the  number  of  Lon- 
don costermongers  to  be  12,000,  and  that  one- 
half  of  these  are  married  and  have  two  children 
(which  from  all  accounts  appears  to  be  about  the 
proportion);  and  then  we  have  30,000  for  the 
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sum  total  of  men,  women,  and  children  dependent 
on  "  costermonp;erinp^  "  for  their  suhsistence. 

Large  as  tliis  number  may  seem.  Mill  1  am 
satisfied  it  im  rather  i^ithin  than  beyond  the 
truth.  In  order  to  convince  myKclf  of  its  Accu- 
racy, I  caused  it  to  he  checked  in  several  ways. 
In  tlie  first  place,  a  survey  was  made  as  to  the 
number  of  stalls  in  tlie  streets  of  London — forty- 
six  miles  of  tlic  principal  thoroughfares  were 
travelled  over,  and  an  account  taken  of  the 
"  standings."  Thus  it  was  found  that  there  were 
upon  an  average  upwards  of  fourteen  stalls  to 
the  mile,  of  which  five-sixths  were  fish  and  fruit- 
stalls.  Now,  according  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Returns,  there  are  2,000  miles  of  street 
throughout  London,  and  calculating  that  the 
stalls  through  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  run 
upon  an  average  only  four  to  the  mile,  we  shall 
thus  find  that  there  are  8,000  stalls  altogether 
in  London ;  of  these  we  may  reckon  that  at  least 
6,000  are  fish  and  fruit-stalls.  I  am  informed, 
on  the  best  authority,  ihat  t\vice  a:>  niauy  costers 
**  go  rounds"  as  have  standings ;  hence  wc  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  18,000  itinerant 
and  stationary  street-sellers  of  fish,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  in  the  metropolis ;  and  reckoning  the 
same  proportion  of  wives  and  cliildren  as  before, 
we  have  thus  4o,000  men,  women,  and  children, 
obtaining  a  living  in  this  manner.  Further, 
'•  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  the  street- 
markets  throughout  London  were  severally 
visited,  and  the  number  of  street-sellers  at  each 
taken  down  on  the  spot  These  gave  a  grand 
total  of  3,801,  of  which  number  two- thirds  were 
dealers  in  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables ;  and  reckon- 
ing that  twice  as  many  costers  again  were  on 
their  rounds,  wc  thus  make  the  total  number  of 
London  costermongers  to  be  1 1 ,  M)3,  or  calcu- 
lating men,  women,  and  children,  34,209.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  if  we  estimate  the 
gross  number  of  individuals  subsisting  on  the 
Njilc  of  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  in  the  streets 
of  London,  at  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand, 
we  shall  not  be  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

But,  great  as  is  this  number,  still  the  coster- 
mongers arc  only  a  portion  of  the  street-folk. 
Besides  these,  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  many 
other  large  classes  obtaining  their  livelihood  in 
the  streets.  The  street  musicians,  for  instance, 
are  said  to  number  1,000,  and  the  old  clothes- 
men  the  same.  There  are  supposed  to  be  at 
the  least  t>00  sellers  of  water- cresses ;  200  cof- 
fee-stalls ;  300  cats-meat  men ;  250  ballad- 
singers;  200  play-bill  tellers;  from  800  to 
1,000  bone- grubbers  and  mud-larks;  1,000 
crossing- sweepers ;  another  thousand  chimney- 
sweeps, and  the  same  number  of  turncocks 
and  lamp-lighters  ;  all  of  whom,  together  with 
the  street- performers  and  showmen,  tinkers, 
chair,  umbrella,  and  clock-menders,  sellers 
of  bonnet-boxes,  toys,  stationery,  songs,  last 
dying-speeches,  tubs,  pails,  mats,  crockery, 
blaclang,  lucifers,  com- salves,  clothes>pegs, 
broomg,  sweetmeats,  razors,  dog-collars,  dogs, 
birds,  coals,  sand, — scavengers,  dustmen,  and 
others,   make  up,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed, 


full  thirty  thousand  adults,  so  that,  reckoning 
men,  women,  and  children,  we  may  truly  say 
that  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  indi- 
viduals, or  about  a  fortieth-part  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  metropolis  getting  their  living 
in  the  stretrts. 

Now  of  all  modes  of  obtaining  subsistence, 
that  of  street -selling  is  the  most  precarious. 
Continued  wet  weather  deprives  Uiose  who 
depend  for  their  bread  upon  the  number  of 
people  frequenting  the  public  thoroughfares  of 
all  means  of  living  ;  and  it  is  painful  to  think 
of  the  hundreds  belonging  to  uiis  class  in  the 
the  metropolis  who  are  reduced  to  starvation  by 
three  or  four  days  successive  rain.  Moreover, 
in  the  winter,  the  street- sellers  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  cut  off  from  the  ordinary  means 
of  gaining  their  livelihood,  and,  consequently, 
they  have  to  suffer  the  greatest  privations  at  a 
time  when  the  severity  of  the  season  demands 
the  greatest  amount  of  physical  comforts.  To 
expect  that  the  increased  earnings  of  the  sum- 
mer should  be  put  aside  as  a  provision  against 
the  deficiencies  of  the  winter,  is  to  expect  that 
a  precarious  occupation  should  beget  provident 
habits,  which  is  against  the  nature  of  things, 
for  it  is  always  in  those  callings  which  are  the 
most  uncertain,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  im- 
providence and  intemperance  arc  found  to  exist. 
It  is  not  the  well-fed  man,  be  it  observed,  but 
the  starving  one  that  is  in  danger  of  surfeiting 
himself. 

Moreover,  when  tlic  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual  degradation  of  the  great  majority  of 
these  fii>y  thousand  people  is  impressed  upon 
us,  it  becomes  positively  appalling  to  con- 
template the  vast  amount  of  vice,  ignorance 
and  wiint,  existing  in  these  days  in  the  very 
heart  of  our  land.  The  public  have  but  to 
read  the  following  plain  im varnished  account  of 
the  habits,  amusements,  dealings,  education, 
politics,  and  religion  of  the  London  coster- 
mongers in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  then 
to  say  whether  they  think  it  safe — even  if  it  be 
thought  fit — to  allow  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren to  continue  in  such  a  state. 

Of  the  Varieties  of  Street-folk  in 
general,  and  costermonoers  in  par- 
TICULAR. 

Amono  the  street-folk  there  are  many  dis- 
tinct characters  of  people — people  differing  as 
widely  from  each  in  tastes,  habits,  thoughts 
and  creed,  as  one  nation  from  another.  Of 
these  the  costcnnongers  form  by  far  the  largest 
and  certainly  the  mostly  broadly  marked  class. 
They  appear  to  be  a  distinct  race — perhaps, 
originally,  of  Irish  extraction — seldom  asso- 
ciating with  any  other  of  the  street- folks,  and 
being  all  known  to  each  other.  The  "  pat- 
terers,"  or  the  men  who  cry  the  last  dying- 
speeches,  &c.  in  the  street,  and  those  who  help 
off  tlieir  wares  by  long  harrangues  in  the  public 
thoroughfares,  are  again  a  separate  class.  These, 
to  use  their  own  term,  are  **  the  aristocracy  of 
the  street- sellers,'*    despising    the   costers    for 
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th«r  ignorance,  and  boastinj^  tbat  they  live  by 
their  intellect.  The  public,  they  nay,  do  not 
expect  to  receive  from  thcin  an  equivalent 
tor  their  money  —  they  pay  to  hear  them 
talk.  Compared  with  the  costcrmongers, 
the  patterers  are  generally  an  educated  class, 
and  among  them  arc  some  classical  scholars, 
one  clergyman,  and  many  sons  of  gentlemen. 
They  appear  to  be  the  counterparts  of  the  old 
moontcbanks  or  street- doctors.  As  a  body 
they  seem  far  less  imjirovable  tlian  the  costers, 
being  more  '*  knowing"  and  loss  impulsive.  The 
street-performers  diifer  again  from  those  ;  these 
appear  to  possess  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  lower  class  of  actors,  viz.,  a  strong  desire  to 
excite  admiration,  an  indisposition  to  pursue 
any  settled  occupation,  a  love  of  the  tap-room, 
though  more  for  the  society  and  display  than 
for  thfl  drink  connected  with  it,  a  great  fond- 
ness for  finery  and  j)re<lilection  for  the  perform- 
ance of  dexterous  or  dangerous  feats.  Then 
thrtv  arc  the  street  mechanics,  (»r  artizans — 
•juiit,  melancholy,  struggling  men,  who,  unahh? 
li>  Hnd  any  regular  einployincnt  at  (heir  own 
UAdc,  have  made  up  a  few  things,  luid  taken  to 
hawk  them  in  tlie  streets,  as  the  last  shift  of 
independence.  Another  distinct  class  of  street- 
fuik  arc  the  blind  ]>eoplc  (mostly  musicians  in  a 
rude  way),  who,  after  the  loss  of  their  eyesight, 
have  sought  to  keep  themselves  from  the  work- 
house by  some  little  excuse  for  alms- seeking. 
These,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  appear  to 
be  a  far  more  deserving  class  than  is  usually 
supposed — their  afHiction,  in  most  ca^s,  seems 
tu  have  chastened  them  and  to  have  given  a 
peculiar  religious  cast  to  their  thoughts. 

Such  arc  the  several  varieties  of  street-folk, 
intellectually  considered — looked  at  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  they  likewise  include  many  dis- 
tinct people.  Among  tliem  are  to  be  found  the 
Iri&h  fruit-sellers ;  the  Jew  elothe&nieii ;  tiie 
Italian  organ  boys.  French  singing  women, 
the  German  brass  b^nds,  the  Dutch  buy-a- 
broom  girls,  tiie  Highland  bagpipe  players, 
and  the  Indian  crossing-sweepers — ;A1  of  whom 
I  here  shall  treat  of  in  due  order. 

The  costermongering  class  or  order  has  also 
its  many  raricties.  These  appear  to  be  in  the 
ibllowicg  proportions: — One-half  of  the  entire 
class  are  eostermongers  proper,  that  is  to  say, 
the  calling  with  them  is  hereditary,  and  perhaps 
has  been  so  for  many  generations;  while  the 
other  half  is  composed  of  three-eighths  Irish, 
and  one-eigbtli  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  Jews. 

Under  the  term  "  costermonger"  is  here  in- 
cluded only  such  "  street-sellers"  as  deal  in  fish, 
froit,  and  vegetables,  purchasing  their  goods  at 
the  wholesale  "  green' '  and  fish  markets.  Of  tlicse 
some  carry  on  their  ousiuess  at  the  same  sta- 
tionary stall  or  '*  standing"  in  the  street,  while 
others  go  on  "rounds."  Tlie  itinerant  coster- 
mongers,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  sta- 
tionary street- tishmongers  and  greengrocers,  have 
in  many  instances  regular  rounds,  which  they  go 
daily,  and  which  extend  from  two  to  ten  milei. 
The  longest  are  those  which  embrace  a  suburban 


part ;  the  shortest  are  through  streets  thickly  peo- 
pled by  the  poor,  where  duly  to  "work"  a  single 
street  consumes,  iu  some  instances,  an  hour. 
There  are  also  "  chance"  rounds.  Men  "  work- 
ing" these  carry  their  wares  to  any  part  in  which 
they  hope  to  find  customers.  The  eostermongers, 
moreover,  diversify  their  labours  by  occasionally 
going  on  a  country  romid,  travelling  on  these 
excursions,  in  all  directions,  from  thirty  to  ninety 
and  even  a  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis. 
Some,  again,  confine  their  callings  chiefly  to  the 
neighbouring  races  and  fairs. 

Of  all  the  characteristics  attending  these  di- 
versities of  traders,  I  shall  treat  severally. 
I  may  here  premise,  that  the  regular  or 
"  thorough- bred  costtermoiigers,"  repudiate  the 
numerous  persons  who  sell  only  nuts  or  oranges 
in  the  streets,  whether  at  a  fixed  stall,  or  any 
given  locality,  or  who  hawk  them  through  the 
tiiorough fares  or  parks.  They  repudiate  also 
a  number  of  Jews,  who  confine  their  street- 
tra<ling  to  the  sale  of  **  coker-nuts"  on  Sundays, 
vended  from  large  barrows.  Nor  do  they  rank 
with  theniKolves  the  individuals  wiio  sell  tea  and 
eoiFce  in  the  streets,  or  such  condiments  as 
peas-soup,  sweetmeats,  spice-cakeii,  and  the 
like ;  those  articles  not  being  purchased  at  the 
markets.  I  often  heard  all  such  classes  called 
"  the  illegitimates." 

Of  Custermo.ngering  Mechanics. 
"  From  the  numbers  of  mechanics,"  said  one 
smart  costermonger  to  me,  "  that  I  know  of 
in  my  own  district,  I  should  say  there's  now 
more  than  1,()00  costers  in  London  that  were 
once  mechanics  or  labourers.  They  are  driven 
to  it  as  a  last  resource,  when  they  can't  get 
work  at  their  trade.  They  don't  do  well,  at  least 
four  out  of  five,  or  three  out  of  four  don't. 
They're  not  up  to  the  dodges  of  tlu;  business. 
They  go  to  market  with  fear,  and  don't  know 
how  to  venture  a  bargain  if  one  oilers.  They're 
inferior  .salesmen  too,  and  if  tliey  have  fish 
left  that  won't  keep,  it's  a  dead  loss  to  them, 
for  they  aren't  up  to  the  trick  of  selling  it 
cheap  at  a  distance  where  the  coster  ain't  known ; 
or  of  quitting  it  to  another,  for  candle-light  sale, 
cheap,  to  the  Irish  or  to  the  '  lushingtons,'  that 
haven't  a  proper  taste  for  fish.  Some  of  these 
poor  fellows  lose  every  penny.  They're  mostlr 
middle-aged  when  they  begin  costering.  They'll 
generally  commence  with  oranges  or  herrings. 
We  pity  them.  We  say,  *  Poor  fellows!  they'll 
find  it  out  by-and-bye.'  It's  awful  to  see  some 
poor  women,  too,  tr}'ing  to  pick  up  a  living  in 
the  streets  by  selling  nuts  or  oranges.  It's 
awful  to  sec  them,  for  they  can't  set  about  it 
right ;  besides  that,  there's  too  many  before  they 
start.  They  don't  find  a  living,  it's  only  anotlier 
way  of  staniin^.** 

Ancient  Cai.mnq  of  Costermokoeri. 
The    earliest    record    of    London     cries    is, 
according  to  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  in  Lydi^te's 
poem  of   "  London   Lyckpeny,"   which   is  as 
old  as   the  days   of  Henry  V.,  or   abeut  430 
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years  back.  Among  Lydgate's  cries  are  enu- 
merated "  Strawberries  ripe  and  '  cherries  in 
the  rise  ;'*  the  rite  being  a  twig  to  which  the 
cherries  were  tied,  as  at  present  Lydgate, 
however,  only  indicates  costermongers,  but  does 
not  mention  them  by  name. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  as  my  inquiries  are 
directed  to  the  present  condition  of  the  coster- 
mongers,  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  question, 
but  some  historical  notice  of  so  numerous  a  body 
is  indispensable.  I  shall  confine  myself  there- 
fore to  show  from  the  elder  dramatists,  how 
the  costermongers  flourished  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

"Virtue,"  says  Shakespeare,  "is  of  so  little 
regard  in  these  coster-monger  timeSf  that  tnie 
valour  is  tunied  bear-herd."  Costcrmonger 
times  are  as  old  as  any  trading  times  of 
which  our  history  tells ;  indeed,  the  stationary 
costermonger  of  our  own  day  is  a  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  olden  time, 
who  stood  by  their  shops  with  their  open  case- 
ments, loudly  inviting  buyers  by  praises  of  their 
wares,  and  by  direct  questions  of  "  What  d'ye 
buy?  What  d'ye  lack?" 

Ben  Jonson  makes  his  Morose^  who  hated  all 
noises,  and  sought  for  a  silent  wife,  enter  "  upon 
divers  treaties  with  the  fish-wives  and  orange- 
women,"  to  moderate  their  clamour ;  but  Morose ^ 
above  all  other  noisy  people,  "  cannot  endure  a 
costard- monger ;  he  swoons  if  he  hear  one." 

In  Ford's  "Sun's  Darling"  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing: "  Upon  my  life  he  means  to  turn 
costennonger,  and  is  projecting  how  to  forestall 
tl)e  market     I  shall  cry  pippins  rarely." 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Scornful  Lady" 
is  the  following : 

"  Prav,  sister,  do  not  laugh ;  you'll  anger  him, 
And  then  he'll  rail  like  a  rude  costennonger." 

Dr.  Johnson,  gives  the  derivation  of  costard- 
monger  (the  orthography  he  uses),  as  derived 
from  the  sale  of  apples  or  costards,  "  round 
and  bulky  like  the  head;"  and  he  cites  Burton 
as  an  au&ority:  "Many  country  vicars,"  writes 
Burton,  "  are  driven  to  shifts,  and  if  our  great 
patrons  hold  us  to  such  conditions,  they  will 
make  us  costard-ntongerst  graziers,  or  sell  ale." 

"  The  costard-monger,"  says  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  in  his  "  London,"  "  was  originally  an 
apple-seller,  whence  his  name,  and,  from  the 
mention  of  him  in  the  old  dramatists,  he  appears 
to  have  been  frequently  an  Irishman." 

In  Ireland  the  word  "  costermonger"  is  almost 
unknown. 

Of  the  Obsolete  Cries  of  the 
costermo.ngkrs. 
A  brief  account  of  the  cries  once  prevalent 
among  the  street-sellers  will  show  somewhat 
significantly  the  change  in  the  diet  or  regale- 
ments of  those  who  purchase  their  food  in  the 
street  Some  of  the  articles  are  not  vended  in 
the  public  thoroughfares  now,  while  others  are 
still  Kold,  but  in  different  forms. 

"  Hot  sheep's  feet,"  for  instance,  were  cried 
in  the  streets  in  the  time  of  Henry  V. ;  they  are 


now  sold  coldf  at  the  doors  of  the  lower-priced 
theatres,  and  at  the  larger  public-houses.  Among 
the  street  cries,  the  following  were  common 
prior  to  the  wars  of  the  Koses :  "  Ribs  of 
beef,"  —  "  Hot  peascod,"  —  and  "  Pepper  and 
safiron."  These  certainly  indicate  a  different 
street  diet  from  that  of  the  present  time. 

The  following  are  more  modern,  running  from 
Elizabeth's  days  down  to  our  own.  "  Pippins," 
and,  in  the  times  of  Clmrles  II.,  and  subse- 
quently, oranges  were  sometimes  cried  as 
**  Orange  pips," — "  Fair  lemons  and  oranges  ; 
oranges  and  citrons," — "  New  Wall-fleet  oys- 
ters," ["/r^*A"  fish  was  formerly  cried  as 
"new," J — "New-river  water,"  [I  may  here 
mention  that  water-carriers  still  ply  their  trade 
in  parts  of  Hampstead,]  — "  liosemary  and 
lavender,"  —  "  Small  coals,"  [a  cry  rendered 
almost  poetical  by  the  character,  career,  and 
pitiful  end,  through  a  practical  joke,  of  Tom 
Britton,  the  "  small-coal  man,"]  —  "  Pretty 
pins,  pretty  women," — "  Lilly- white  vinegar," 
— "  Hot  wardens"  (pears) — "  Hot  codlings," — 
and  lastly  the  greasy- looking  beverage  which 
Charles  Lamb's  experience  of  London  at  early 
morning  satisfied  him  was  of  all  preparations 
the  most  grateful  to  the  stomach  of  the  then 
existing  climbing- boys  —  viz.,  "  Sa-loop."  I 
may  state,  for  the  information  of  my  younger 
readers,  that  saloop  (spelt  also  "salep"  and 
"  Salop")  was  prepared,  as  a  powder,  from 
the  root  of  the  Orchis  mascula^  or  Red-handed 
Orchis,  a  plant  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  our 
meadows  and  pastures,  fiowering  in  the  spring, 
though  never  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  thjs 
country  ;  that  required  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce was  imported  from  India.  The  saloop- 
stalls  were  superseded  by  the  modern  cofiee-stalls. 

There  were  many  other  cries,  now  obsolete, 
but  what  I  have  cited  were  the  most  common. 

Of  the  Costermongers   "economically" 

considered. 
Political  economy  teaches  us  that,  between 
the  two  great  classes  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers, stand  the  distributors — or  dealers — 
saving  time,  trouble,  and  inconvenience  to«  the 
one  in  disposing  of,  and  to  the  other  in  purchas- 
ing, their  commodities. 

But  the  distributor  was  not  always  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  economical  arrangements  of  the 
State.  In  olden  times,  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer were  brought  into  immediate  contact,  at 
markets  and  fairs,  holden  at  certain  intervals. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  mode  of  operation, 
however,  was  soon  felt;  and  the  pedlar,  or 
wandering  distributor,  sprang  up  as  a  means  of 
carrying  the  commodities  to  those  who  were 
imable  to  attend  the  public  markets  at  the 
appointed  time.  Still  the  pedlar  or  wandering 
distributor  was  not  without  his  disadvantages. 
He  only  came  at  certain  periods,  and  commodi- 
ties were  occasionally  required  in  the  interim. 
Hence  the  shopkeeper,  or  stationary  distributor, 
was  called  into  existence,  so  that  the  consumer 
might  obtain  any  conmiodity  of  the  producer  at 
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any  time  he  pleased.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
pedlar  is  the  primitive  tradesman,  and  that  the 
one  is  contradistinguished  from  the  other  by  the 
fact,  that  the  pedbff  carries  the  goods  to  the  con- 
samer,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  shopkeeper, 
the  consnmer  goes  after  the  goods.  In  country 
districts,  remote  from  towns  and  villages,  the 
pedlar  is  not  yet  wholly  superseded;  "but  a 
dealer  who  has  a  fixed  abode,  and  fixed  customers, 
is  so  much  more  to  be  depended  on,"  says  Mr. 
Stewart  Mill,  **  that  consumers  prefer  resorting 
to  him  if  he  is  conveniently  accessible,  and 
dealers,  therefore,  find  their  advantage  in  estab- 
lislung  themselves  in  every  locality  where  there 
are  soflident  customers  near  at  hand  to  afford 
them  a  remuneration.'*  Hence  the  pedlar  is 
now  chiefly  confined  to  the  poorer  districts,  and 
is  consequently  distinguished  from  the  stationary 
tradesman  by  the  character  and  means  of  his 
enstomers,  as  well  as  by  the  amount  of  capital 
and  extent  of  his  dealings.  The  shopkeeper 
iupplies  principally  the  noblemen  and  gentry 
with  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  but  the 
pedlar  or  hawker  is  the  purveyor  in  general  to 
the  poor.  He  brings  the  greengrocery,  the  fruit, 
the  fish,  the  water-cresses,  the  shrimps,  the  pies 
and  puddings,  the  sweetnieatK,  the  pine-apples, 
the  stationery,  the  linendrapery,  and  the  jewel- 
lery, such  as  it  is,  to  the  very  door  of  the 
working  classes;  indeed,  the  poor  man's  food 
and  clothing  are  mainly  supplied  to  him  in  this 
manner.  Hence  the  class  of  travelling  trades- 
men are  important,  not  only  as  forming  a  large 
portion  of  the  poor  themselves,  but  as  being  the 
persons  through  whom  the  working  people  obtain 
a  considerable  part  of  their  provisions  and 
raiment. 

Bat  the  itinerant  tradesman  or  street-seller  is 
stiU  farther  distinguished  from  the  regular  fixed 
dealer — the  «fa//keepcr  from  the  «Aopkeeper — 
the  ffrMl-wareman  from  the  wareAoiMeman,  by 
the  arts  they  respectively  employ  to  attract 
custcnn.  The  street-seller  cries  his  goods  aloud 
at  the  head  of  his  barrow;  the  enterprising 
tradesman  distributes  bills  at  the  door  of  his 
shop.  The  one  appeals  to  the  ear,  the  other  to 
the  eye.  The  cutting  costermongcr  has  a  drum 
and  two  boys  to  excite  attention  to  his  stock ; 
the  spirited  shopkeeper  lias  a  column  of  adver- 
tisements  in  the  morning  newspapers.  They  arc 
bat  diflferent  means  of  attaining  the  same  end. 

The  London  Street  Markets  on  a 
Saturday  Night. 
The  street  sellers  are  to  be  seen  in  the  greatest 
nambers  at  the  Jjondon  street  markets  on  a 
Saturday  night.  Here,  and  in  the  shops  imme- 
diately adjoining,  the  working-classes  generally 
purchase  their  Sunday's  dinner;  and  after 
pay-time  on  Saturday  night,  or  early  on 
Simday  morning,  the  crowd  in  the  New-cut, 
and  the  Brill  in  particular,  is  ahnost  impass- 
able. Indeed,  the  scene  in  these  parts  has 
more  of  the  character  of  a  fair  than  a  market 
There  are  hundreds  of  stalls,  and  every 
stall    has  its  one  or  two  lights;    either  it  is 


illuminated  by  the  intense  white  light  of  the 
new  self- generating  gas-lamp,  or  else  it  la 
brightened  up  by  the  red  smoky  fiame  of  the  old- 
fa^oned  grease  lamp.  One  man  shows  ofi*  his 
yellow  haddock  with  a  candle  stuck  in  a  bundle 
of  firewood ;  his  neighbour  makes  a  candlestick 
of  a  huge  turnip,  and  the  tallow  gutters  over  its 
sides ;  whilst  the  boy  shouting  **  Eight  a  penny, 
stunning  pears ! "  has  rolled  his  dip  in  a  thick 
coat  of  brown  paper,  that  flares  away  with  the 
candle.  Some  stalls  are  crimson  with  the  fire 
shining  through  the  holes  beneath  the  baked 
chestnut  stove;  others  have  handsome  octo- 
hedral  lamps,  while  a  few  have  a  candle  shining 
through  a  sieve:  these,  with  the  sparkling 
ground-glass  globes  of  the  tea-dealers'  shops, 
and  the  butchers'  gaslights  streaming  and  flut- 
tering in  the  wind,  like  flags  of  flame,  pour  forth 
such  a  flood  of  light,  that  at  a  distance  the  at- 
mosphere inunediately  above  the  spot  is  as  lurid 
as  if  the  street  were  on  fire. 

The  pavement  and  the  road  are  crowded  with 
purchasers  and  street-sellers.  The  housewife 
in  her  thick  shawl,  with  the  market-basket  on 
her  arm,  walks  slowly  on,  stopping  now  to  look 
at  the  stall  of  caps,  and  now  to  cheapen  a  bunch 
of  greens.  Little  boys,  holding  three  or  four 
onions  in  their  hand,  creep  between  the  people, 
wriggling  their  way  through  every  interstice,  and 
asking  for  custom  in  whining  tones,  as  if  seeking 
charity.  Then  the  timiult  of  the  thousand  dif- 
ferent cries  of  the  eager  dealers,  all  shouting  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  is  almost  bewildering.  "  So-old  again," 
roars  one.  "  Chestnuts  all  'ot,  a  penny  a  score," 
bawls  another.  "  An  'aypenny  a  skin,  blacking," 
squeaks  a  boy.  *'  Buy,  buy,  buy,  buy,  buy — 
bu-u-uy!"  cries  the  butcher.  **  Half-quire  of 
paper  for  a  penny,"  bellows  the  street  stationer. 
"  An  'aypemiy  a  lot  ing-uns."  "  Twopence  a 
poimd  grapes."  "  Three  a  penny  Yarmouth 
bloaters."  "Who'll  buy  a  bonnet  for  four- 
pence  ? "  "  Pick  'cm  out  cheap  here !  three 
pair  for  a  halfpenny,  bootlaces."  "  Now's  your 
time !  beautiful  whelks,  a  penny  a  lot"  "  Here's 
ha'p'orths,"  shouts  the  perambulating  confec- 
tioner. "  Come  and  look  at  'cm !  here's 
toasters  I"  bellows  one  with  a  Yarmouth 
bloater  stuck  on  a  toasting-fork.  **  Penny  a  lot, 
fine  russets,"  calls  the  apple  woman :  and  so 
the  Babel  goes  on. 

One  man  stands  with  his  red-edged  mats 
hangiug  over  his  back  and  chest,  like  a  herald's 
coat;  and  the  girl  with  her  basket  of  walnuts 
lifts  lier  brown-stained  fingers  to  her  mouth,  as 
she  screams,  "Fine  wamuts!  sixteen  a  penny, 
fine  war-r-nuts."  A  bootmaker,  to  "ensure 
custom,"  has  illuminated  his  shop-front  with 
a  line  of  gas,  and  in  its  full  glare  stands  a  blind 
beggar,  his  eyes  turned  up  so  as  to  show 
only  "the  whites,"  and  mumbling  some 
begging  rhymes,  that  arc  drowned  in  the  shrill 
notes  of  the  bamboo-fiute-player  next  to  him. 
The  boy's  sharp  cry,  the  woman's  cracked 
voice,  the  gruff,  hoarse  shout  of  the  man, 
are  all  mingled  together.     Sometimes  an  Irish- 
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man  is  heard  with  his  "  fine  adiig  apples;"  or 
else  the  jingling  music  of  an  unseen  organ 
breaks  out,  as  the  trio  of  street  singers  rest 
between  the  verses. 

Tl^n  the  sights,  as  you  elbow  your  way 
through  the  crowd,  are  equally  multifarious. 
Here  is  a  stall  glittering  with  new  tin  sauce- 
pans; there  another,  bright  with  its  blue  and 
yellow  crockery,  and  sparkling  with  white 
glass.  Now  you  come  to  a  row  of  old  shoes 
ariimged  along  the  pavement ;  now  to  a  stand 
of  gaudy  tea-trays;  then  to  a  shop  with  red 
handkerchiefs  and  blue  checked  shirts,  flutter- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  and  a  counter 
built  up  outside  on  the  kerb,  behind  which 
are  boys  bcMeching  custom.  At  the  door  of 
a  tea-shop,  with  its  hundred  white  globes  of 
light,  stands  a  man  delivering  bills,  thanking 
the  public  for  past  favours,  and  **  defying  com- 
petition.*' Here,  alongside  the  road,  are  some 
half-dozen  headless  taOors*  dununies,  dressed  in 
Chesterfields  and  fustian  jackets,  each  labelled, 
"  Look  at  the  prices,"  or  *'  Observe  tlie  quality." 
Afler  this  is  a  butcher's  shop,  crimson  and  white 
with  meat  piled  up  to  the  first-floor,  in  front 
of  which  the  butcher  himself,  in  his  blue  coat, 
walks  up  and  down,  sharpening  his  knife  on  the 
steel  that  hangs  to  his  waist  A  little  further 
on  stands  the  clean  family,  begging ;  the  father 
with  liis  head  down  as  if  in  shame,  and  a  box 
of  lucifers  held  forth  in  his  hand — the  boys  in 
newly-washed  pinafores,  and  the  tidily  got-up 
mother  with  a  child  at  her  breast  This  stall  is 
green  and  white  with  bunches  of  turnips — that 
red  with  apples,  tlie  next  yellow  with  onions, 
and  another  purple  with  pickling  cabbages. 
One  minute  you  pass  a  man  with  an  lunbrella 
turned  inside  up  and  full  of  prints;  the 
next,  you  hear  one  with  a  peepshow  of  Ma- 
zeppa,  and  Paul  Jones  the  pirate,  describing 
the  pictures  to  the  boys  looking  in  at  the 
little  round  windows.  Then  is  heard  the 
sharp  snap  of  the  percussion-cap  from  the  crowd 
of  lads  firing  at  the  target  for  nuts;  and  the 
moment  afterwards,  you  see  either  a  black  man 
half-clad  in  white,  and  sliivering  in  the  cold 
with  tracts  in  his  hand,  or  ebie  you  hear  the 
sounds  of  music  from  **  Frazier's  Circus,"  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  the  man  outside 
the  door  of  the  penny  concert,  beseeching  you  to 
"  Be  in  time — be  in  time !"  as  Mr.  Somebody 
is  just  about  to  sing  his  favourite  song  of  the 
"  Knife  Grinder."  Such,  indeed,  is  tlie  riot 
the  struggle,  and  the  scramble  for  a  li^-ing, 
that  the  confusion  and  upwar  of  the  New- 
cot  on  Saturday  night  have  a  bewildering  and 
saddem'ng  efl^ct  upon  the  thoughtful  mind. 

Each  salesman  tries  his  utmost  to  sell  his 
wans,  tempting  the  passers-by  with  his  bar- 
gains. The  bc^  with  his  stock  of  herbs  offers 
**  a  double  'andful  of  fine  parsley  for  a  penny ;" 
the  man  witli  the  donkey-cart  filled  with  turnips 
has  three  lads  to  shout  for  him  to  their  utmost, 
with  their  "Ho!  ho!  hi-i-i!  What  do  you 
think  of  this  here  ?  A  penny  a  bunch — hurrah 
far  free  trade  I    Here's  your  turnips ! "     Until 


it  is  seen  and  heard,  wc  have  no  sense  of  the 
scramble  that  is  going  on  throughout  London 
for  a  living.  The  same  scene  takes  nlace  at  the 
Brill— the  same  in  Leather-lane — the  same  in 
Tottenham-court-road — the  same  in  Whitecross- 
strect ;  go  to  whatever  comer  of  the  metropolis 
you  please,  either  on  a  Saturday  night  or  a 
Simday  morning,  and  there  is  the  same  shouting 
and  the  same  struggling  to  get  the  penny  profit 
out  of  the  poor  man's  Sunday's  dinner. 

Shice  the  above  description  was  written,  the 
New  Cut  has  lost  much  of  its  noisy  and  brilliant 
glory.  In  consequence  of  a  New  Police  regula- 
tion, "  stands"  or  "  pitches"  have  been  forbid- 
den, and  each  coster,  on  a  market  night,  is  now 
obliged,  under  pain  of  the  lock-up  house,  to 
carry  his  truy,  or  keep  moving  with  his  barrow. 
The  gay  stall;}  have  been  replaced  by  deal  boards, 
some  sodden  with  wet  fish,  others  stained  purple 
witli  blackberries,  or  brown  with  walnut-peel; 
and  the  bright  lamps  are  almost  totally  super- 
seded by  tlic  dim,  guttering  candle.  Even  if 
tlie  pole  under  the  trny  or  "shallow"  is  seen 
resting  on  the  ground,  the  policcm.\n  on  duty  is 
obliged  to  interfere. 

The  mob  of  purchasers  has  diminished  one- 
half;  and  instead  of  the  road  being  filled  with 
customers  and  trucks,  the  pavement  and  kerb- 
stones are  scarcely  crowded, 

TuE  Sunday  Morning  Markets. 
Nearly  every  poor  man's  market  does  its  Sim- 
day  trade.  For  a  few  hours  on  the  Sabbath 
morning,  the  noise,  bustle,  and  scramble  of  the 
Saturday  night  are  repeated,  and  but  for  this 
opportunity  many  a  poor  family  would  pass  a 
dinnerless  Sunday.  The  system  of  paying  the 
mechanic  late  on  the  Saturday  night — and  more 
particularly  of  paying  a  man  his  wages  in  a 
public-house — when  he  is  tired  with  his  day's 
work,  lures  him  to  the'  tavern,  and  there  the 
hours  fly  quickly  enough  beside  the  warm  tap- 
room fire,  so  that  by  tlie  time  the  wife  comes 
for  her  husband's  wages,  she  finds  a  large 
portion  of  them  gone  in  drink,  and  the  streets 
half  cleared,  so  that  the  Sunday  market  is  the 
only  chance  of  getting  the  Sunday's  dinner. 

Of  all  these  Sunday-morning  markets,  the 
Brill,  perhaps,  furnishes  the  busiest  scene;  w 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  whole. 

The  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  are  quiet 
and  empty.  I'he  shops  are  closed  with  their 
diflercnt-coloured  shutters,  and  the  i)eople  round 
about  are  dressed  in  the  sliiney  cloth  of  the 
holiday  suit  There  arc  no  **  cabs,"  and  but  few 
onmibuses  to  disturb  the  rest,  and  men  walk  in 
the  road  as  safely  as  on  the  footpath. 

As  you  enter  the  Brill  the  market  sounds  are 
scarcely  heard.  But  at  each  step  the  low  hum 
grows  gradually  into  the  noisy  shouting,  until 
at  last  the  different  cries  become  distinct,  and 
the  hubbub,  din,  and  confusion  of  a  thousand 
voices  bellowing  at  once  again  fill  the  air. 
The  road  and  footpath  are  crowded,  as  on  the 
over-night;  the  men  are  standing  in  groups, 
smoking  and  talking;    whilst  the  women   run 
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to  and  bo,  some  with  the  white  round  turnips 
ihowing  out  of  their  filled  aprons,  others  witli 
cabbages  under  their  anus,  and  a  piocc  of  red 
meat  dangling  from  their  hands.  Only  a  i'cw  of 
the  shops  arc  elosed ,  but  the  butcher's  and  the 
ooal-shed  arc  filled  witli  custonu'rs,  and  from 
the  doorof  the  shut-up  baker's,  the  women  come 
ftraming  forth  with  bags  of  fluur  in  their  handi), 
vhik  men  aally  from  the  halfpenny  barber's 
mooihing  their  clean-shaved  chins.  Walnuts, 
Uaddng,  apples,  onions,  braces,  combs,  turui])s, 
beiiiiigi,  peni»  and  corn-plaster,  arc  all  bellowed 
out  at  the  same  time.  Labourers  and  mechanics, 
■till  uiialiom  and  undressed,  hang  about  with 
tbnr  hands  in  their  pockets,  some  with  their 
pet  terrien  under  their  arms.  The  pavement  is 
green  irith  the  refuse  leaves  of  vegetables,  and 
round  a  cabbage  -  barrow  the  women  stand 
tnnung  over  the  bunches,  as  Ae  man  shouts, 
"Wbore  yon  like,  only  a  penny."  lioy«  are 
nniiiiig  home  with  the  breakfast  herring  held 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  the  sidc-pocket  of 
the  apnle-man's  stuff  coat  hangs  down  with 
the  weight  of  the  halfpence  stored  within  it 
Anently  the  tolling  of  the  neighbouring  church 
beDs  breaks  ibrth.  Then  the  bustle  doubles 
itBdf,  the  cries  grow  louder,  the  confusion 
greater.  Women  run  about  and  push  their  way 
throuffh  the  thiang,  scolding  the  saunterers,  for 
in  hu£  an  hour  the  market  will  close.  In  a 
little  time  the  butcher  puts  up  his  shutters,  and 
leaves  the  door  still  open ;  the  policemen  in  their 
clean  ^ores  come  round  and  drive  the  street- 
sellen  before  them,  and  as  the  clock  strikes 
eleven  the  market  finishes,  and  the  Sunday's 


Hie  following  is  a  list  of  the  street- markets, 
and  the  number  of  costers  usually  attending  :— 


HAKKET8  ON  THE  SURREY  SIDE. 

Kew-cnt,  Lambeth  .  .  800 
LamhcCb-walk  .  .  .  .  1(H 
WahrortlKoad  ....    22 

CamlMTWcU 15 

Newisgton •    45 

Kat4CRcC,  Boxongh    88 


Bermondsey 107 

Unicnvitreet,  Borough  29 

Great  Suffolk-street  .  46 

Blackfriars-road  ...  58 
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HAJLKET8  ON  THE  MIDDLESEX  SIDE. 


Brm  and  Cbapel-et,'! 


Hanpstead-id.  and') 
Toctcnham-ct-rd.  I 
St.Gcorg«rBlfarket, 


50 


HarykbofDe ... 
Edffeware-road  .  . 
Crawfordnrtreet .  . 
KnifhtiMdge  .  , 


?'} 


T&lhiU.«t. »  Bioad-l 
w«j,  WMtminstcr  J 
Bmrf -iMM  .  . 


177 

87 
78 
145 
46 
32 

119 

22 

129 


Leather-lane 150 

8t.  John's-itreet  ...  47 

Old-ttxeet  (St.  Luke's)  46 

Whitecroti  -  street,  \  . .. 

Cripplegate.  .  .  ./  **" 

Islington 79 

City-road 49 

Shoreditcb 100 

Bcthnal-green   ....  100 

Whitechapel 258 

MUe  End 105 

Commeroial-rd.  (East)  1 14 

Limehouie 88 

Ratdiffe  Hiprhway  .  .  123 

Rosemary-lane  ....  119 

3137 


Eumtth-etnet  and) 
Astedmiy- street,  > 
Clsrluiivell  .  .  J 

We  findy  from  the  foregoing  list  of  markets, 
hdd  in  the  various  thoroughfares  of  the  metro- 
polis, that  there  are  10  on  the  Surrey  side  and 
27  on  fhe  ^ddlesex  side  of  the  Tliames.  The 
total    nnmber   of   hucksters    atteudJji^r    tlw^e  ^ 


markets  is  .3801,  ^iniii:  an  avoragfc  of  102  to 
eacli  markf*t. 

IIauits  and  Amusements  of 
costermonoers. 
I  find  it  iiupossiblc  to  separate  these  two  head- 
ings ;  for  the  habits  of  the  costermonger  are  not 
domestic.  His  bu£y  life  is  past  in  the  markets 
or  the  streets,  and  as  his  leisure  is  deroted  to 
the  beer-shop,  the  dancing-room,  or  the  theatre, 
we  nmst  look  for  his  habits  to  his  demeanour  at 
those  places.  Home  has  few  attractions  to  a 
man  whose  life  is  a  street-life.  Even  tliose  who 
are  influenced  by  family  ties  and  affections, 
prefer  to  "home" — indeed  that  word  is  rarely 
mentioned  among  them  —  the  conversation, 
warmth,  and  merriment  of  the  beer-shop,  where 
they  can  take  their  ease  among  their  "  mates." 
Excitenu^nt  or  amusement  are  indispensable  to 
uneducated  men.  Of  beer- shops-  resorted  to 
by  costermongers,  and  principally  supported  by 
them,  it  is  computed  that  there  are  400  in 
London. 

Those  who  meet  first  in  the  beer-shop  talk 
over  the  state  of  trade  and  of  the  markets,  while 
the  later  comers  enter  at  once  into  what  may 
be  styled  the  serious  business  of  the  evening — 
amusement 

Business  topics  arc  discussed  in  a  most 
peculiar  style.  One  man  takes  the  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and  says,  "  Bill  nuide  a  doogheno 
hit  this  morning."  "  Jem,"  says  another,  to 
a  man  just  entering,  "  you'll  stand  a  top  o' 
reeb?"  "On,"  answers  Jem,  "I've  had  a 
trosseno  tol,  and  have  been  doing  dab."  For 
an  explanation  of  what  may  be  obscure  in 
this  dialogue,  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  my 
remarks  concerning  the  language  of  the  class. 
If  any  strangers  are  present,  the  conversation 
is  stiU  further  clothed  in  slang,  so  as  to  be 
imintelligible  even  to  the  partially  initiated. 
The  evident  puzzlement  of  any  listener  is 
of  course  gratif;y'ing  to  the  costcmionger's 
vanity,  for  he  feels  that  he  possesses  a  know- 
ledge  peculiarly  his  own. 

Among  the  in-door  amusements  of  the  coster- 
monger is  card-playing,  at  which  many  of  them 
are  i^epts.  The  usual  games  are  all-fours,  all- 
fives,  cribbage,  and  put  Whist  is  known  to  a 
few,  but  is  never  played,  being  considered  dull 
and  slow.  Of  short  whist  they  have  not  heard ; 
"but,"  said  one,  whom  I  questioned  on  the 
subject,  "  if  it's  come  into  fashion,  it'll  soon  be 
among  us."  The  play  is  usually  for  beer,  but 
the  game  is  rendered  exciting  by  beta  both 
among  the  players  and  the  lookers-on.  "  I'll  back 
Jem  fi)r  a  yanepatine,"  says  one.  "  Jack  for  a 
gen,"  cries  another.  A  penny  is  the  Ipwcst  sum 
laid,  and  five  shillings  generally  the  highest,  but 
a  shilling  is  not  often  exceeded.  "  We  play  fiur 
among  ourselves,"  said  a  costermonger  to  me — 
"  aye,  fidrer  than  the  aristocrats — but  we'll  take 
in  anybody  else."  "Where  it  is  known  that  the 
landlord  ^vill  not  supply  cards,  "  a  sporting 
coster"  carries  a  pack  or  two  with  him.  Tha 
cards  played  with  have  laicAy  "betm  ftocro?s«ftL\ 
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they  are  generally  dirty,  and  sometimes  almost 
illegible,  from  long  handling  and  spilled  beer. 
Some  men  will  sit  patiently  for  hours  at  these 
games,  and  they  watch  tlie  dealing  round  of  the 
dingy  cards  intently,  and  without  the  attempt — 
common  among  politer  gamesters— to  appear 
indifTerent,  though  the?  bear  their  losses  weU.  In 
a  full  room  of  card-players,  the  groups  are  all 
shrouded  in  tobacco- smoke,  and  from  them  are 
heard  constant  sounds — according  to  the  games 
they  are  engaged  in — of  "  I'm  low,  and  Ped's 
high."  *' fip  and  me's  game.**  "^fteenfour 
and  a  flush  of  fiye."  I  may  remarlt  it  is  curious 
that  costermongers,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  mttlti> 
plication  table,  are  skilful  in  aU  the  intricacies 
and  calculations  of  cribbage.  There  is  not  much 
quarrellmg  over  the  cards,  unless  strangers  play 
with  them,  and  then  the  costermongers  all  take 
part  one  with  another,  fidrly  or  unfairly. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  close  resem- 
blance between  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  very  high  class,  socially,  and  a  very  low  class. 
Those  who  remember  the  disclosures  on  a  trial 
a  few  years  back,  as  to  how  men  of  rank  and 
wealth  passed  their  leisure  in  card-playing — 
many  of  their  lives  being  one  continued  leisure 
— can  judge  how  far  the  analogy  holds  when  the 
card- passion  of  the  costermongers  is  described. 

"  Shove-hal^enny"  is  another  game  played 
by  them ;  so  is  "  Three  up."  Three  halfpennies 
are  thrown  up,  and  when  they  fall  all  "  heads" 
or  all  "tails,"  it  is  a  mark;  and  the  man  who 
gets  the  greatest  number  of  marks  out  of  a 
given  amount — three,  or  five,  or  more — wins. 
"Three-up"  is  played  fairly  among  the  coster- 
mongers; but  is  most  frequently  resorted  to 
when  strangers  are  present  to  "  make  a  pitch,** 
— which  is,  in  plain  words,  to  cheat  any  stranger 
who  is  rash  enough  to  bet  upon  them.  "  This  is 
the  way,  sir,"  said  an  adept  to  me ;  "  bless  you,  I 
can  make  them  fall  as  I  please.  If  I'm  playing 
with  Jo,  and  a  stranger  bets  with  Jo,  why,  of 
course,  I  make  Jo  win."  This  adept  illustrated 
his  skill  to  me  by  throwing  up  three  halfoennies, 
and,  five  times  out  of  six,  they  fell  upon  the  floor, 
whether  he  threw  them  nearlv  to  the  ceiling  or 
merely  to  his  shoulder,  all  heads  or  all  tails. 
The  halfpence  were  the  proper  current  coins — 
indeed,  they  were  my  own;  and  the  result  is 
gained  by  a  peculiar  position  of  the  coins  on  the 
fingers,  and  a  pecuhar  jerk  in  the  throwing. 
There  was  an  amusing  manifestation  of  the 
pride  of  art  in  the  way  in  which  my  obliging 
informant  displayed  his  skill. 

"Skittles"  is  another  favourite  amusement, 
and  the  costermongers  class  themselves  among 
the  best  players  in  London.  The  game  is  always 
for  beer,  but  betting  goes  on. 

A  fondness  for  "sparring"  and  "boxing** 
lingers  among  the  rude  members  of  some  classes 
of  the  working  men,  such  as  the  tanners.  With 
the  great  maiority  of  the  costermongers  this 
fondness  is  still  as  dominant  as  it  was  among  the 
"  higher  classes,**  when  boxers  were  the  pete  of 
princes  and  nobles.     The  sparring  among  the 


costers  is  not  for  money,  but  for  beer  and  "  a 
lark" — a  convenient  word  covering  much  mis- 
chiefl  Two  out  of  every  ten  landlords,  whose 
houses  are  patronised  by  these  lovers  of  "the 
art  of  self-defence,"  supply  gloves.  Some  charge 
2d.  a  night  for  their  use ;  others  only  Id.  The 
sparring  seldom  continues  long,  sometimes  not 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  for  the  costermongers, 
though  excited  for  a  while,  weary  of  sports  in 
which  they  cannot  personally  participate,  and  in 
the  beer- shops  only  two  spar  at  a  time,  though 
fifty  or  sixty  may  be  present  The  shortness  of 
the  duration  of  this  pastime  may  be  one  reason 
why  it  seldom  leads  to  quarrelling.  The  stake 
is  usually  a  "  top  of  reeb,**  and  the  winner  is  the 
man  who  gives  the  first  "  noser  ;'*  a  bloody  nose 
however  is  required  to  show  that  the  blow  was 
veritably  a  noser.  The  costermongers  boast  of 
their  skill  in  pugilism  as  well  as  at  skittles. 
"  We  are  all  handy  with  our  fists,*'  said  one  man, 
"  and  are  matches,  aye,  and  more  than  matches, 
for  anybody  but  reg'lar  boxers.  We've  stuck  to 
the  ring,  too,  and  gone  reg'lar  to  the  fights,  more 
than  any  other  men." 

"Twopenny- hops"  are  much  resorted  to  by 
the  oostermongers,  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls.  At  these  dances  decorum  is  sometimes, 
but  not  often,  violated.  "  The  women,"  I  was 
told  by  one  man,  "  doesn't  show  their  necks  as 
I've  seen  the  ladies  do  in  them  there  pictures  of 
high  life  in  the  shop-winders,  or  on  the  stage. 
Theix  Sunday  gowns,  which  is  their  dancing 
gowns,  ain't  made  that  way.**  At  these  "  hops  ** 
the  clog-hornpipe  is  often  danced,  and  some- 
times a  collection  is  made  to  ensure  the  per- 
formance of  a  first-rate  professor  of  that  dance ; 
sometimes,  and  more  frequently,  it  is  volunteered 
gratuitoualy.  The  other  dances  are  jigs,  "  flash 
jigs" — hornpipes  in  fetters — a  dance  rendered 
popular  by  the  success  of  the  acted  "  Jack  Shep- 
pard" — ^polkas,  and  country-dances,  the  last- 
mentioned  being  generally  demanded  by  the 
women.  Waltses  are  as  yet  unknown  to  them. 
Sometimes  they  do  the  "  pipe-dance.**  For  this 
a  number  of  tobacco-pipes,  about  a  dozen,  are 
laid  close  together  on  tne  floor,  and  the  dancer 
places  the  toe  of  his  boot  between  the  dififerent 
pipes,  keeping  time  with  the  music.  Two  of  the 
pipes  are  arranged  as  a  cross,  and  the  toe  has  to 
be  inserted  between  each  of  the  angles,  without 
breaking  them.  The  numbers  present  at  these 
"  hops"  vary  from  30  to  100  of  both  sexes,  their 
ages  being  from  14  to  45,  and  the  female  sex 
being  slightly  predominant  as  to  the  proportion 
of  those  in  attendance.  At  these  "hops"  there 
is  nothing  of  the  leisurely  style  of  dancing — half 
a  glide  and  half  a  skip — ^but  vigorous,  liumrious 
capering.  The  hours  are  from  half-past  eight  to 
twelve,  sometimes  to  one  or  two  in  the  morning, 
and  never  later  than  two,  as  the  costermongers 
are  early  risers.  There  is  sometimes  a  good  deal 
of  drinlong ;  some  of  the  young  girls  being  often 
pressed  to  drink,  and  frequency  yielding  to  the 
temptation.  From  1/.  to  7L  is  spent  in  drink  at 
a  hop ;  the  youngest  men  or  lads  present  spend 
the  most,  especially  in  that  act  of  costermonger 
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politeness — *'  treating  the  gals."  The  music  is 
always  a  fiddlfi,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
abaip  and  a  cornopean.  The  band  is  provided 
bj  the  costermongers,  to  whom  the  assembW  is 
amfined ;  but  during  the  present  and  the  last 
year,  when  the  costers'  earnings  have  been  less 
tfain  the  average,  the  landlord  has  provided  the 
haxp^  whenever  that  instmment  has  added  to 
Ike  charms  of  the  fiddle.  Of  one  use  to  wlueh 
tkoe  "  bops"  are  put  I  have  given  an  account, 
under  the  head  of  *'  ^Urriage." 

The  other  amusements  of  this  class  of  the 
commnnity  arc  the  theatre  and  the  nenny  con- 
cert, and  their  visits  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  galleries  of  the  theatres  on  the  Surrey-side 
—the  Surrey,  the  Victoria,  the  Bower  Saloon, 
and  (but  less  frequently)  Astley's.  Three  times 
A  week  is  an  average  attendance  at  theatres  and 
dances  by  the  more  prosperous  costermongers. 
The  most  intelligent  man  I  met  with  among 
tlfm  gave  me  the  following  account  He  classes 
Umseu  with  the  many,  but  his  tastes  are  really 
those  of  an  educated  man : — "  Love  and  murder 
suits  us  best,  sir ;  but  within  these  few  years  I 
think  there's  a  great  deal  more  liking  for  deep 
tr^cdies  among  us.  They  set  men  a  thinking  ; 
but  then  we  sU  consider  them  too  long.  Of  Ham- 
kt  we  can  make  neither  end  nor  side ;  and  nine 
out  of  ten  of  us — ay,  far  more  than  that — would 
like  it  to  be  confined  to  the  ghost  scenes,  and  the 
Cunenl,  and  the  killing  ofi'at  the  last.  Macbeth 
would  be  better  liked,  if  it  was  only  the  witches 
and  the  fighting.  The  high  words  in  a  tragedy 
ve  call  jaw-breakers,  and  say  we  can't  tumble 
to  that  barrikin.  We  always  stay  to  the  last, 
because  we've  paid  for  it  all,  or  very  few  costers 
would  see  a  tragedy  out  if  any  monev  was  re- 
turned to  those  leaving  after  two  or  three  acts. 
We  axe  (bnd  of  music.  Nigger  music  was  very 
much  liked  among  us,  but  it's  stale  now.  Flash 
songs  are  liked,  and  sailors'  songs,  and  patriotic 
songs.  Most  costers — indeed,  I  can't  call  to 
mind  an  exception — listen  very  quietly  to  songs 
that  they  don't  in  the  least  understand.  Wc 
have  among  us  translations  of  the  patriotic  French 
BBBgs.  '  Mouzir  pour  la  patrie'  is  very  popular^ 
snd  so  is  the '  Marseillaise.'  A  song  to  take  hold 
of  us  must  hare  a  good  chorus."  **  They  like 
komething.  sir,  that  is  worth  hearing,"  said  one  of 
my  informants,  "such  as  the  '  Soldier's  Dream,' 
•  The  Dream  of  Napoleon,'  or  *  I  'ad  a  dream — 
an  'appy  dream.'  " 

Tbe  songs  in  ridicole  of  Marshal  Haynau,  and 
in  laudation  of  Barclay  and  Perkin's  draymen, 
were  and  are  very  popular  among  the  costers ; 
hut  none  are  more  popular  than  Paul  Jones — 
**  A  noble  commander,  Paul  Jones  was  his  name." 
Among  them  the  chorus  of  **  Britons  never  shal] 
be  sUres,"  is  often  rendered  **  Britons  always 
shall  be  sUtcs."  The  most  popular  of  all  songs 
with  the  dasa,  however,  is  "  Duck-legged  Dick," 
of  which  I  give  the  first  verse. 

"  Duek-lefcged  Dick  had  a  donkey. 

And  his  lush  loved  much  for  to  rvrill, 
One  Aay  ha  got  rather  lumpr, 
AnA  got  sent  seven  da>-s  to  the  mill. 


Hii  donkey  wa*  taken  to  the  j;rc<:n-yard, 

A  fate  which  he  never  denorvcil. 
Oh !  it  waft  such  a  regular  mcun  yard. 

That  alas !  the  poor  moke  g^ot  starved. 
Oh  1  bad  luck  can't  be  prevented, 

Fortune  she  smiles  or  she  frowns, 
He's  best  off  that's  contented, 

To  mix,  sirs,  the  ups  and  the  downs." 

Their  sports,  arc  enjoyed  the  more,  if  they 
;irc  dangerous  and  require  both  courage  and 
dexterity  to  succc(>d  in  them.  They  prefer,  if 
crossing  a  bridge,  to  climb  over  the  parapet,  and 
walk  along  on  the  stone  coping.  When  a  house 
is  building,  rows  of  coster  lads  will  climb  up 
the  long  ladders,  leaning  against  the  unslated 
roof,  and  then  slide  down  again,  each  one  rest- 
ing on  the  other's  shoulders.  A  peep  show 
with  a  battle  scene  is  sure  of  its  coster  audience, 
and  a  favourite  pastime  is  fighting  with  cheap 
theatrical  swords.  Tliey  are,  however,  tnuj  to 
each  other,  and  should  a  coster,  who  is  the  hero 
of  his  co«*Tt,  fall  ill  and  go  to  a  hospital,  the 
whole  of  tne  inhabitants  of  his  quarter  will  visit 
him  on  the  Stmday,  and  take  him  presents  of 
various  articles  so  that  "  he  may  live  well." 

Among  the  men,  rat-killing  is  a  favourite 
sport.  They  will  enter  an  old  stable,  fasten  the 
door  and  then  turn  out  the  rats.  Or  they  will 
find  out  some  unfrequented  yard,  and  at  night 
time  build  up  a  pit  with  apple- case  boards,  and 
lighting  up  their  lamps,  enjoy  the  sport. 
Nearly  every  coster  is  fond  of  dogs.  Some 
fancy  them  greatly,  and  are  proud  of  making 
them  fight.  If  when  out  working,  they  see 
a  handsome  stray,  whether  he  is  a  "  toy  "  or 
"sporting"  dog,  they  whip  him  up — many  of 
the  class  not  being  very  particular  whether  the 
animals  are  stray  or  not. 

Their  dog  fights  are  both  cruel  and  frequent. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  lad  walking  with 
the  trembling  legs  of  a  dog  shivering  under  a 
bloody  handkerchief,  that  covers  the  bitten  and 
wounded  body  of  an  animal  that  has  hcen  figur- 
ing at  some  "match."  These  fights  take  place 
on  the  sly — tiie  tap- room  or  back-yard  of  a  beer- 
shop,  being  generally  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
A  few  men  are  let  into  the  secret,  and  they  attend 
to  bet  upon  the  winner,  the  police  being  care- 
fully kept  from  the  spot. 

Pigeons  are  "fancied"  to  a  large  extent, 
and  are  kept  in  lath  cages  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  The  lads  look  upon  a  visit  to  the  Red- 
house,  Battcrsea,  where  the  jpigeon-shooting 
takes  place,  as  a  great  treat  They  stand  with- 
out the  hoarding  .that  encloses  the  ground,  and 
watch  for  the  wounded  pigeons  to  fall,  when  a 
violent  scramble  takes  place  among  them,  each 
bird  being  valued  at  Zd.  or  4d.  So  popular  has 
this  sport  become,  that  some  boys  take  dogs 
¥rith  them  trained  to  retrieve  the  birds,  and  two 
Lambeth  costers  attend  regularly  after  their 
morning's  work  with  their  guns,  to  shoot  those 
that  escape  the  '  shots'  within. 

A  good  pugilist  is  looked  up  to  with  great  admi- 
ration by  tlie  costers,  and  fighting  is  considered 
to  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  boy's  education. 
Among  them  cowardice  in  any  shape  is  despised 
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as  being  degradiug  and  loatlisoine,  indeed  the 
man  who  would  avoid  a  fight,  is  scouted  by  the 
whole  of  the  court  he  liyes  in.  Hence  it  is 
important  for  a  lad  and  even  a  girl  to  know 
how  to  "work  their  fists  well" — as  expert 
boxing  is  called  among  them.  If  a  coster  man 
or  yroman  is  struck  they  are  obliged  to  fight 
When  a  quarrel  takes  place  between  two  boys, 
a  ring  is  formed,  and  the  men  ur^e  them  on  to 
have  it  out,  for  they  hold  that  it  is  a  wrong 
thing  to  stop  a  battle,  as  it  causes  bad  blood 
for  life ;  whereas,  if  the  lads  fight  it  out  they 
shake  hands  and  forget  all  about  it.  Every- 
body practises  fighting,  and  the  man  who  has 
tlie  largest  and  hardest  muscle  is  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  is 
often  said  in  admiration  of  such  a  man  that 
**  he  could  muzzle  haif  a  dozen  bobbies  before 
breakfast." 

To  serve  out  a  policeman  is  the  bravest  act 
by  which  a  costermongcr  can  distinguish  him- 
self. Some  lads  have  been  imprisoned  upwards 
of  a  dozen  times  for  this  offence  ;  and  are  con- 
sequently looked  upon  by  their  companions 
as  martyrs.  When  they  leave  prison  for  such 
an  act,  a  subscription  is  often  got  up  for  their 
benefit  In  their  continual  warfare  with  the 
force,  they  resemble  many  savage  nations,  from 
the  cunning  and  treachery  they  use.  The  lads 
endeavour  to  take  the  unsuspecting  "  crusher  " 
by  surprise,  and  often  crouch  at  the  entrance  of 
a  court  until  a  policeman  passes,  when  a  stone  or 
a  brick  is  hurled  at  him,  and  the  youngster  imme- 
diately disappears.  Their  love  of  revenge  too, 
is  extreme  —  their  hatred  being  in  no  way 
mitigated  by  time ;  they  will  wait  for  months, 
folloMring  a  policeman  who  has  offended  or 
wronged  tlieni,  anxiously  looking  out  for  an 
opportunity  of  paying  back  the  injury.  One 
boy,  I  was  told,  vowed  vengeance  against  a 
member  of  the  force,  and  for  six  months  never 
allowed  the  man  to  escape  his  notice.  At 
length,  one  night,  he  saw  the  policeman  in  a 
row  outside  a  public-house,  and  running  into 
the  crowd  kicked  him  savagely,  shouting  at  the 

same  time :  "  Now,  you  b ,  I've  got  you 

at  last"  "When  the  boy  heard  that  his  per- 
secutor was  injured  for  life,  his  joy  was  very 
great,  and  he  declared  the  twelvemonth's  impri- 
sonment he  was  sentenced  to  for  the  offence  to 
be  "  dirt  cheap."  The  whole  of  the  court  where 
the  lad  resided  sympathized  with  the  boy,  and 
vowed  to  a  man,  tliat  had  he  escaped,  they 
would  have  subscribed  a  pad  or  two  of  dry  her- 
rings, to  send  him  into  the  country  until  the 
aflur  had  blown  over,  for  he  had  shown  himself 
a  "  plucky  one." 

It  is  called  "plucky"  to  bear  pain  with- 
out complaining.  To  fiinch  from  expected 
sufiering  is  scorned,  and  he  who  does  so-  is 
sneered  at  and  told  to  wear  a  gown,  as  being 
more  fit  to  be  a  woman.  To  show  a  disregard 
for  pain,  a  lad,  when  without  money,  will  say  to 
his  pal,  "  Give  us  a  penny,  and  you  may  have 
a  punch  at  my  nose."  They  also  delight  in 
tattooing  their  chests  and  arms  with  anchors. 


and  figures  of  different  kinds.  During  the 
whole  of  this  pamful  operation,  the  boy  will  not 
flinch,  but  laugh  and  joke  with  his  admiring 
companions,  as  if  perfectly  at  ease. 

Gamblinq  of  Costbrmonoers. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  of  this 
numerous  daaa,  a  youngster  who  is  not — ^what 
may  be  safely  called — a  desperate  gambler.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  this  love  of  play  first  comet 
upon  the  lad,  and  from  that  time  until  he  is  thir^ 
or  so,  not  a  Sunday  passes  but  he  is  at  his 
stand  on  the  gambling  ground.  Even  if  he  has 
no  money  to  stake,  he  will  loll  away  the  morn- 
ing looking  on,  and  so  borrow  excitement  from 
the  successes  of  others.  Every  attempt  made 
by  the  police,  to  check  this  ruinous  system,  has 
been  unavailing,  and  has  rather  given  a  gloaa 
of  daring  courage  to  the  sport,  that  tends  to 
render  it  doubly  attractive. 

If  a  costermongcr  has  an  hour  to  spare,  his 
first  thought  is  to  gamble  away  the  time.  He 
does  not  care  what  he  plsys  for,  so  long  as  he 
can  have  a  chance  of  winning  something. 
Whilst  waiting  for  a  market  to  open,  his  delight 
is  to  find  out  some  pieman  and  toss  hun  for  his 
stock,  though,  by  so  doing,  he  risks  his  market- 
money  and  only  chance  of  living,  to  win  that 
which  he  will  give  away  to  the  first  friend  he 
meets.  For  the  whole  week  the  boy  will  work 
untiringly,  spurred  on  by  the  thought  of  the 
money  to  be  won  on  the  Sunday.  Nothing 
will  damp  his  ardour  for  gambling,  the  most 
continued  ill -fortune  making  him  even  more 
reckless  than  if  he  were  the  luckiest  man  alive. 

Many  a  lad  who  had  gone  down  to  tlie  gam- 
bling ground,  with  a  good  warm  coat  upon  his 
back  and  his  pocket  well  filled  from  the  Satur- 
day night's  market,  will  leave  it  at  evening 
pemiiless  and  coatless,  having  lost  all  his  earn- 
ings, stock-money,  and  the  better  part  of  his 
clothing.  Some  of  the  boys,  when  desperate 
with  "  bad  luck,"  borrow  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
their  credit ;  then  they  mortgage  tlieir  "  king's- 
man  "  or  neck- tie,  and  they  will  even  change 
their  cord  trousers,  if  better  than  those  of  the 
winner,  so  as  to  have  one  more  chance  at  the 
turn  of  fortune.  The  coldest  winter's  day  will 
not  stop  the  Sunday's  gathering  on  the  river- 
side, for  the  heat  of  play  warms  them  in  spite 
of  the  sharp  wind  blowing  down  the  Thames. 
If  the  weather  be  wet,  so  that  the  half-pence 
stick  to  the  ground,  they  find  out  some  railway- 
arch  or  else  a  beer-shop,  and  having  filled  the 
tap-room  with  their  numbers,  they  mufiie  the 
table  with  handkerchiefs,  and  play  secretly. 
When  the  game  is  very  excitmg,  they  will  even 
forget  their  hunger,  and  continue  to  gamble 
until  it  is  too  dark  to  see,  before  they  think  of 
eating.  One  man  told  me,  that  when  he  was 
working  the  races  with  lemonade,  he  had  often 
seen  in  the  centre  of  a  group,  composed  of  cos> 
tcrs,  thimble-riggers  and  showmen,  as  much  as 
lOOL  on  the  ground  at  one  time,  in  gold  and 
silver.  A  friend  of  his,  who  had  gone  down  in 
company  with  him,  with  a  pony- truck  of  toys. 
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lost  in  less  than  an  hour  Iiis  cnnimgii!,  truck, 
&tock  of  gootia,  and  great-coat.  Vowing  to  have 
hvi  revenge  next  time,  he  took  his  hoy  on  liis 
bacK,  and  started  off  on  the  tramp  to  London, 
there  to  borrow  sufficient  money  to  bring  down 
a  fresh  lot  of  goods  on  the  niorn)\v,  and  then 
gamble  away  his  earnings  as  before. 

It  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  the  coster  with 
whom  he  plays,  whether  it  be  a  lad  from  the 
Lambeth  potteries,  or  a  thief  from  the  West- 
minster slums.  Very  often,  too,  tlie  {^amblers 
of  one  costermonger  district,  will  visit  thoHp  of 
another,  and  work  what  is  called  "  a  plant  '*  in 
this  way.  One  of  the  visitors  will  go  before 
handy  and,  joining  a  group  of  gamblers,  com- 
mence tossing.  When  sufficient  time  lus 
elapsed  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  companion- 
ship, his  mate  will  come  up  and  commence  bet- 
ting on  each  of  his  pals'  throws  with  those  stand- 
ing  nnmd.  By  a  curious  quickness  of  hand,  a 
coster  can  make  the  toss  tell  favourably  for  his 
wagering  friend,  who  meets  him  after  the  play 
is  over  in  the  evening,  and  shares  the  spoil. 

The  spots  generally  chosen  for  the  Simday's 
sport  are  in  secret  places,  half-hidden  from  the 
eye  of  the  passers,  where  a  scout  can  give  quick 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  police:  in  the 
fields  about  King's-cross,  or  near  any  imfinished 
railway  buildings.  The  Mint,  St.  George' s-  fields, 
BlackfKars*-road,  Dethnal-gieen,  and  Marylc- 
bone,  are  all  favourite  resorts.  Between  Lam- 
beth and  Chelsea,  the  shingle  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Thames,  is  spotted  with  small  rings  of  lads, 
half-hidden  behind  the  barges.  One  boy  (of 
the  party)  is  always  on  the  look  out,  and  even 
if  a  stranger  should  advance,  the  cry  is  given  of 
"  XamouB"  or  "  Kool  Eslop."  Instantly  the 
nnmey  is  whipped- up  and  pocketed,  and  the 
boys  stand  chattering  and  laughing  together. 
It  is  never  difficult  for  a  coster  to  find  out 
where  the  gambling  parties  are,  for  he  has  only 
to  stop  the  first  lad  he  meets,  and  ask  him 
where  the  "  erht  pu  "  or  **  three  up  "  is  going 
CD,  to  discover  their  whereabouts. 
'  If  during  the  game  a  cry  of  **  Police ! "  should 
be  given  by  the  looker-out,  instantly  a  rush  at 
the  DKxney  is  made  by  any  one  in  the  group,  the 
fosters  preferring  that  a  stranger  should  have 
the  money  rather  than  the  policeman.  There 
is  also  a  custom  among  them,  that  the  ruined 
player  should  be  started  again  by  a  gift  of  2d. 
in  every  shilling  lost,  or,  if  the  loss  is  heavy,  a 
present  of  four  or  five  shillings  is  made ;  neither 
is  it  eonsidered  at  all  dishonourable  for  the  party 
winmng  to  leave  with  the  full  bloom  of  success 
upon  him. 

That  the  description  of  one  of  these  Sunday 
scenes  might  be  more  truthful,  a  visit  was  paid 

to  a  gamoling-ring  close  to .   Although  not 

twenty  yards  distant  from  the  steam-boat  pier, 
yet  the  little  party  was  so  concealed  among  the 
the  coal-barges,  that  not  a  head  could  be  seen. 
The  spot  chosen  was  close  to  a  small  narrow 
court,  leading  from  the  street  to  the  water-side, 
and  here  the  lad  on  the  look-out  was  stationed. 
There  were  about  thirty  young  fellows,  sonw} 


tall  strapping  youths,  in  the  costers'  cable- cord 
costume, — others,  mere  boj's,  in  rags,  from  the 
potteries,  with  their  clothes  stained  with  clay. 
The  party  was  hidden  from  the  river  by  the 
black  dredger- boats  on  the  beach ;  and  it  was  so 
arranged,  that  should  the  alarm  be  given,  the^' 
might  leap  into  the  coal-barges,  and  hide  until 
the  intruder  had  retired.  Seated  on  some  oars 
stretched  across  two  craft,  was  a  mortar- stained 
bricklayer,  keeping  a  louk-out  towards  the  river, 
and  .acting  as  a  sort  of  umpire  in  all  disjputes. 
The  two  that  were  tossing  had  been  playing 
together  since  early  morning ;  and  it  was  easy 
to  tell  which  was  the  loser,  by  the  anxious-look- 
hig  eye  and  compressed  lip.  He  was  quarrel- 
some too ;  and  if  the  crowd  pressed  upon  him, 
he  would  jerk  his  elbow  hack  savagely,  saying, 

*'  I  wish  to  C 1  you'd  stand  backer."     The 

winner,  a  short  man,  in  a  mud-stained  canvas 
jacket,  and  a  week's  yellow  beard  on  his  chin, 
never  spake  a  word  beyond  his  "heads,"  or 
"  tails  ;"  but  liis  cheeks  were  red,  and  the  pipe 
in  his  mouth  was  unlit,  though  he  pufied  at  it. 

In  their  hands  Ihey  eacli  held  a  long  row  of 
halfpence,  extending  to  the  wrist,  and  topped  by 
shillings  and  half-crowns.  Nearly  every  one 
roimd  had  coppers  in  his  hands,  and  bets  were 
made  and  taken  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be 
spoken.  "  I  lost  a  sov.  List  night  in  less  than 
no  time,"  said  one  man,  who,  >rith  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  was  looking  on ;  "  never  mind — I 
nmsn't  have  no  wenson  this  week,  and  try 
again  next  Sunday." 

The  boy  who  was  loshig  was  adopting  every 
means  to  "  bring  back  his  luck  again."  Before 
eryinp:,  he  would  toss  up  a  halfpenny  three 
times,  to  see  what  he  should  call.  At  last, 
with  an  oath,  |hc  pushed  aside  the  boys  round 
him,  and  shifted  his  place,  to  sec  what  that 
would  do ;  it  had  a  good  effect,  for  he  won  toss 
after  toss  in  a  curiously  fortunate  way,  and  tlien 
it  was  strange  to  watch  his  nioutli  gradually 
relax  and  his  brows  unknit.  His  opponent  was 
a  little  startled,  and  passing  his  fingers  through 
his  dusty  hair,  said,  with  a  stupid  laugh,  '*  Well, 
I  never  sec  the  likes."  The  betting  also  began 
to  shift.  "  Sixpence  Ned  wins ! "  cried  three  or 
four  ;  "  Sixpence  he  loses!"  answered  another; 
"  Done !"  and  up  went  the  halfpence.  "  Haif- 
a-crown Joe  loses  I " — "  Here  you  are,"  answered 
Joe,  but  he  lost  again.  "  I'll  try  you  a  *  gen' " 
(shilling)  said  a  coster ;  "  And  a  *  rouf  yenap '  " 
(fourpence),  added  the  other.  "  Say  a  *  exes '  " 
(sixpence). — '*Done!"  and  the  betting  con- 
tinued, till  the  ground  was  spotted  with  silver 
and  halfpence. 

"  That's  ten  bob  he's  won  in  five  minutes," 
said  Joe  (the  loser),  looking  round  with  a  forced 
smile;  but  Ned  (the  wiimer)  never  spake  a 
word,  even  when  he  gave  any  change  to  his 
antagonist ;  and  if  he  took  a  bet,  he  only  nodded 
to  the  one  that  oflTered  it,  and  threw  down  his 
money.  Once,  when  he  picked  up  more  than  a 
sovereign  frfwn  the  ground,  that  he  had  won  in 
one  throw,  a  washed  sweep,  with  a  black  rim 
round  his  neck,  said,  "There's  a  hog!"  but 
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there  wasn't  even  a  smile  at  the  joke.  At  last 
Joe  began  to  feel  angry,  and  stamping  his  foot 
till  the  water  squirt^  up  from  the  beach,  cried, 
"  It's  no  use ;  fuck's  set  in  him — he'd  muck  a 
thousand  1 "  and  so  he  shifted  his  gpround,  and 
betted  all  round  on  the  chance  of  better  fortune 
attending  the  movement  He  lost  again,  and 
some  one  bantering  said,  **  You'll  win  the  shine- 
rag,  Joe,"  meaning  that  he  would  be  **  cracked 
up,"  or  ruined,  if  he  continued. 

When  one  o'clock  struck,  a  lad  left,  saying, 
he  was  *'  going  to  get  an  inside  lining"  (dinner). 
The  sil^eep  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to 
have.  "  A  two-and-half  plate,  and  a  ha'p'orth 
of  smash"  (a  plate  of  soup  aind  a  ha'p'orth  of 
mashed  potatoes),  replied  the  lad,  bounding  into 
tlie  court.  Nobody  else  seemed  to  care  for  liis 
dinner,  for  all  stayed  to  watch  the  gamblers. 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  would  go  up 
the   court  to  sec  if  the  lad  watching  for  the 

})olice  was  keeping  a  good  look-out;  but  the 
)oy  never  deserted  his  post,  for  fear  of  losing 
his  threepence.  If  he  had,  such  is  the  wish  to 
protec't  the  players  frit  by  every  lad,  that  even 
whilst  at  dinner,  one  of  tliciii,  if  he  saw  a  police- 
man pass,  would  .spring  up  and  rush  to  the 
gambling  ring  to  give  notice. 

When  the  tall  youth,  **  Ned,"  had  won  nearly 
all  the  silver  of  the  group,  he  suddenly  jerked 
his  gains  into  his  coat-pocket,  and  saying,  **  I've 
done,"  walked  off,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant.  Tlic  surprise  of  the  loser  and  all 
around  was  extreme.  They  looked  at  the  court 
where  he  had  disappeared,  then  at  one  another, 
and  at  last  burst  out  into  one  expression  of 
disgust  "  There's  a  scurf! "  said  one ;  "  He's 
a  regular  scab,"  cried  another;  and  a  coster 
declared  that  he  was  "  a  trosseno,  and  no  mis- 
take." For  although  it  is  held  to  be  fair  for 
the  wiimer  to  go  whenever  he  wishes,  yet  such 
conduct  is  never  relished  by  the  losers. 

It  was  then  dctennined  that  **  they  would 
have  liim  to  rights"  the  next  time  he  came  to 
gamble ;  for  every  one  would  set  at  him,  and 
win  his  money,  and  then  "  turn  up,"  as  he  had 
done. 

Tlie  party  was  then  broken  up,  the  .players 
separating  to  wait  for  the  new-comers  that  would 
be  sure  to  pour  in  after  dinner. 

"Vic.  Gallery." 
On  a  good  attractive  night,  the  nisli  of  costers 
to  the  threepenny  gallery  of  the  Coburg  (better 
known  as  "  the  Vic  ")  is  peculiar  and  almost 
awful. 

The  long  zig-zag  staircase  that  leads  to  the 
pay  box  is  crowded  to  suffocation  at  least  an 
hour  before  the  theatre  is  opened ;  but,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  piece  with  a  good  murder  in  it, 
the  crowd  will  frequently  collect  as  early  as 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lads  stand 
upon  the  broad  wooden  bannisters  about  HO  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  jump  on  each  otliers' 
backs,  or  i^opt  any  expedient  they  can  think  of 
to  obtain  a  good  place. 

The  walls  of   the  well- staircase    having   a 


remarkably  fine  echo,  and  the  wooden  iloor  of 
the  steps  serving  as  a  soundmg  board,  the 
shouting,  whistling,  and  quarrelling  of  the 
impatient  young  costers  is  increased  tenfold. 
I£^  as  sometimes  happens,  a  song  with  a  chorus 
is  started,  the  ears  positively  ache  with  the  din, 
and  when  the  chant  has  finished  it  seems  as 
though  a  sudden  silence  had  fallen  on  the 
people.  To  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  all  round 
the  door,  the  mob  is  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment,  «nd  no  sooner  is  the  money-taker  at  his 
post  than  the  most  frightful  rush  takes  place, 
every  one  heaving  with  his  shoulder  at  the  back 
of  the  person  immediately  in  front  of  him. 
The  girls  shriek,  men  shout,  and  a  nervous  fear 
is  felt  lest  the  massive  staircase  should  £ftll  in 
with  the  weight  of  the  throng,  as  it  lately  did 
with  the  must  terrible  results.  If  a  hat 
tumbles  from  the  top  of  the  staircase,  a  hundred 
hands  snatch  at  it  as  it  descends.  When  it  is 
caught  a  voice  roars  above  the  tumult,  "  All 
right.  Bill,  I've  got  it" — for  they  all  seem  to 
know  one  another — "  Kcej)  us  a  pitch  and  I'll 
bring  it." 

To  any  one  unaccustomed  to  l»e  pressed  flat 
it  would  be  impOKsihlo  to  enter  with  the  mob. 
To  Kt«e  the  sight  in  the  gallery  it  is  better  to 
wait  until  the  first  piece  is  over.  The  ham- 
sandwich  men  and  pig-trotter  women  will  give 
you  notice  wlicn  the  time  is  come,  for  with  the 
first  clatter  of  the  descending  footsteps  they 
commence  their  cries. 

There  are  few  grown-up  men  that  go  to  the 
"  Vic  "  gallery.  The  generality  of  the  visitors 
are  lads  from  about  twelve  to  three-and-twenty, 
and  though  a  few  black- faced  sweeps  or  whitcT- 
brown  dustmen  may  be  among  the  throng,  the 
gallery  audience  consists  mainly  of  costcrmon- 
gers.  Young  girls,  too,  are  very  plentiful,  only 
one-third  of  whom  now  take  their  babies,  owing 
to  the  new  regulation  of  charging  half-price  for 
infants.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  stands  a 
group  of  Iwys  begging  for  the  return  checks, 
whicn  they  sell  again  for  \\d.  or  Id.,  according 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

At  each  step  up  the  well- staircase  the  warmth 
and  stench  increase,  until  by  the  time  one 
reaches  the  gallery  doorway,  a  furnace- heat 
rushes  out  through  the  entrance  that  seems  to 
force  you  backwards,  whilst  the  odour  positively 
prevents  respiration.  The  mob  on  the  landing, 
standing  on  tiptoe  and  closely  wedged  together, 
resists  any  civil  attempt  at  gaining  a  glimpse  of 
the  stage,  and  yet  a  coster  lad  will  rush  up, 
elbow  his  way  into  the  crowd,  then  jump  up  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  those  before  him,  and  sud- 
denly disappear  into  the  body  of  the  gallery. 

The  gallerj'  at  **thc  Vic"  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  London.  It  will  hold  from  1500  to 
2000  people,  and  nuis  back  to  so  great  a 
distance,  that  the  end  of  it  is  lost  in  shadow, 
excepting  where  the  little  gas-jets,  against  the 
wall,  light  up  the  two  or  three  faces  around 
them.  When  the  gallerj'  is  well  packed,  it  is 
usual  to  see  piles  of  boys  on  eiich  others 
shoulders  at  the  back,  while  ou  the  partition 
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botrds,  dividing  oft'  the  slips,  lads  will  pitch 
theniselres,  despite  the  spikes. 

As  you  look  up  the  vast  slanting  mass  of 
heads  from  the  upper  boxes,  each  one  appears 
uu  the  move.  Tlie  huge  black  heap,  dotted 
vith  laces,  and  spotted  with  white  shirt  sleeves, 
almost  pattis  the  eye  to  look  at,  and  should  a 
cUpping  of  hands  eonmience,  the  twinkling 
nearly  blinds  you.  It  is  the  fashion  with  the 
mob  to  take  oft' their  coats ;  and  the  cross- braces 
on  the  backs  of  some,  and  the  bare  shoulders 
peeping  out  of  the  ragged  shirts  of  others,  arc 
the  only  variety  to  be  found.  The  bonnets  of 
the  "ladies**  arc  hung  over  the  iron  railing  in 
front,  their  numbers  nearly  hiding  the  panels, 
and  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  lads  in  the 
back  feats  consists  in  pitching  orange  peel  or 
nutshells  into  them,  a  good  ami  being  rewarded 
with  a  shont  of  laughter. 

IVhen  the  orchestra  begins  playing,  before 
"the  gods'*  have  settled  into  their  seats,  it  is 
impossible  to  hear  a  note  of  music.  The 
pofied-out  cheeks  of  the  trumpeters,  and  the 
raised  drumsticks  tell  you  that  the  oveiture  bus 
commenced,  but  no  tunc  is  to  be  heard.  An 
occAsiooal  burst  of  the  full  band  being  caught 
br  gushes,  as  if  a  high  wind  were  raging. 
Recognitions  take  place  every  moment,  and 
"Bill  Smith*'  is  called  to  in  a  loud  voice  from 
one  side,  and  a  shout  in  answer  from  the  other 
uki  ''What's  up?"  Or  family  secrets  arc 
lerealcd,  and  "  6ob  Trillcr"  is  asked  where 
"Sal  '*  is,  and  replies  amid  a  roar  of  laughter, 
that  she  is  "  a-laruing  the  pynanucy." 

By-and-hy  a  youngster,  who  has  come  in  late, 
jmnpf  up  over  the  shoulders  at  the  door,  and 
doubling  himself  into  a  ball,  rolls  down  over 
the  heads  In  front,  leaving  a  trail  of  commotion 
for  each  one  as  he  passes  aims  a  blow  at  the 
fellow.  Presently  a  fight  is  sure  to  begin,  and 
then  every  one  rises  from  his  scat  whistling  and 
shoutiiig;  three  or  four  pairs  of  anns  fall  to, 
ike  audience  waving  their  hands  till  the  moving 
iiiass  seems  like  microscopic  eels  in  paste.  But 
the  conunodon  ceases  suddenly  on  the  rising  of 
the  curtain,  and  then  the  cries  of  "  Silence  !  " 
"  (>rd>a-a-r ! "  "  Ord-a-a-r ! "  make  more  noise 
than  ever. 

The  "Vic"  gallery  is  not  to  be  moved  by 
touching  sentiment.  They  prefer  vigorous  exer- 
cise to  my  emotional  speech.  "  The  Child  of  the 
Storm's"  declaration  that  she  would  share  her 
father^s  "death  or  imprisonment  as  her  duty," 
had  no  efiect  at  all,  compared  with  the  split  in 
the  hornpipe.  The  shrill  whistling  and  bray  vos 
that  followed  the  tar's  performance  showed  how 
highly  it  was  relished,  and  one  "  god"  went  so 
far  MS  to  ask  ''how  it  was  done."  The  comic 
actor  kicking  a  dozen  Polish  peasants  was 
encored,  but  the  grand  banquet  of  the  Czar 
of  all  the  Russian  only  produced  merriment, 
and  a  request  that  he  would  "give  them  a 
bit'*  was  made  directly  the  Emperor  took  the 
willev-pattcmed  plate  in  his  hand.  All  afTect- 
iag  situations  were  sure  to  be  interrupted  by 
cries  of  "  orda-a-r ;  *' .  and   the  lady  begging 


for  her  father's  life  was  told  to  ''b]>eak  up 
old  gal ;"  though  when  the  heroine  of  the 
"  dummestic  dreamer "  (as  they  call  it)  told 
the  general  of  all  the  Cossack  forces  "not  to 
be  a  fool,"  the  uproar  of  approbation  grew 
greater  than  ever, — and  when  the  lady  turned 
up  her  Kwan's-dowii  cuffit,  and  seizing  four 
Russian  soldiers  shook  them  successively  by 
the  collar,  then  the  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  cries  of  "  Bray-vo  Vincent !  Go  it  my 
tuli]> !  "  resounded  from  eveiy  throat 

Altogether  the  gallery  aucUence  do  not  seem 
to  be  of  a  gentle  nature.  One  poor  little  lad 
shouted  out  in  a  crying  tone,  "  that  he  couldn't 
see,"  and  instantly  a  dozen  voices  demanded 
"  that  hi  should  be  thro^Ti  over." 

Whilst  the  pieces  are  going  on,  brown,  flat 
bottles  are  frequently  raised  to  the  mouth,  and 
between  the  acts  a  man  with  a  tin  can,  glitter- 
ing in  the  gas-light,  goes  round  crying, 
"  Port-a-a-a-r !  who's  for  port-a-a-a-r."  As 
the  heat  increased  the  faces  grew  bright  red, 
every  boimct  was  taken  off,  and  ladies  could 
bo  seen  wiping  Llie  perspiration  from  their 
checks  with  the  play-bills. 

No  delay  lietween  the  pieces  will  be  allowed, 
a]id  sJiould  the  interval  appear  too  long,  some 
one  will  shout  out— referring  to  the  curtain — 
"Pull  up  that  there  winder  blind!"  or  they 
will  call  to  the  orchestra,  saying,  "Now  then 
you  catgut- scrapers !  Let's  have  a  ha'purth 
of  liveliness."  Neitlier  will  they  sufi'er  a  play 
to  proceed  until  they  have  a  good  view  of  the 
stage,  and  "  Higher  the  blue,"  is  constantly 
shouted,  when  the  sky  is  too  low,  or  "Light 
up  the  moon,"  when  the  transparency  is  rather 
dim. 

The   dances  and  comic   songs-,    between   the 

{>icces,  are  liked  better  than  any  .dug  else.  A 
lighland  fling  is  certain  to  be  repeated,  and  a 
stamping  of  feet  will  accompany  the  tune,  and 
a  shrill  whistling,  keep  time  through  the  entire 
performance. 

But  the  grand  hit  of  the  evening  is  always 
when  a  song  is  sung  to  which  the  entire  gallery 
can  join  in  chorus.  Then  a  deep  silence  pre- 
vails all  tlirough  the  stanzas.  Should  any 
burst  in  before  his  tune,  a  shout  of  "  orda-a-r  " 
is  raised,  and  the  intruder  put  down  bjjr  a 
thousand  indignant  cries.  At  the  proper  tune, 
however,  the  Uiroats  of  the  mob  burst  forth  in 
all  their  strength.  The  most  deafening  noise 
breaks  out  suddenly,  while  the  cat-calls  keep 
up  the  tune,  and  an  imitation  of  a  dozen  Mr. 
Punches  squeak  out  the  words.  Some  actors 
at  the  minor  theatres  make  a  great  point  of 
this,  and  in  the  bill  upon  the  night  of  my  visit, 
under  tlie  title  of  "  Tliere's  a  good  time 
coming,  boys,"  there  was  printed,  "  assisted 
by  the  most  numerous  and  effective  chorus  in 
the  metropolis — "  meaning  the  whole  of  the 
gallery.  The  siuger  himself  started  the  mob, 
saving,  "  Now  then,  the  Exeter  Hall  touch  if 
you  please  gentlemen,"  and  beat  time  with 
his  hand,  parodying  M.  Jullien  with  his  baUm. 
An    "angcore"    on   such   orcasious   i«  always 
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demanded,  and,  despite  a  few  munnurs  of 
"  change  it  to  *  Duck-legged  Dick/  '*  invariably 
insisted  on. 

The  Politics  op  CosTERMONOERi.— 

Policemen. 

The  notion  of  the  police  is  so  intimately  blended 

with  what  may  be  called   the  politics  of  the 

costcrmongers  that  I  give  them  together. 

The  politics  of  these  people  are  detailed  in  a 
few  words— they  arc  nearly  all  Chartists.  "  Yon 
might  say,  sir,"  remarked  one  of  ir.y  informants, 
"that  they  all  were  Chartists,  but  as  its  better 
you  should  rather  be  under  than  over  the  maik, 
say  nearly  all"  Their  ignorance,  and  their 
being  impulsive,  makes  them  a  dangerous  class. 
I  am  assured  that  m  every  district  where  the 
costermongers  are  congregated,  one  or  two  of  the 
body,  more  intelligent  than  the  others,  have 
great  influence  over  them;  and  these  leading 
men  are  all  Chartists,  and  being  industrious  and 
not  unprosperous  persons,  their  pecuniary  and 
intellectual  superiority  cause  them  to  be  re- 
garded as  oracles.  One  of  these  men  said  to 
me :  "  The  costers  think  that  working- men  know 
best,  and  so  they  have  confidence  in  us.  I  like 
to  make  men  discontented,  and  I  will  make  them 
discontented  while  the  present  system  continues, 
because  it's  all  for  the  middle  and  the  moneyed 
classes,  and  nothing,  in  the  way  of  rights,  for  the 
poor.  People  fancy  when  all's  quiet  that  all's 
stagnating.  Propagandism  is  going  on  for  all 
that  It's  when  all's  quiet  that  the  seed's  a 
growing.  Republicans  and  Socialists  are  press- 
ing their  doctrines." 

The  costermongers  have  very  vague  notions 
of  an  aristocracy ;  they  call  the  more  prosperous 
of  their  own  body  "  aristocrats."  Their  notions 
of  an  aristoci  cy  of  birth  or  wealth  seem  to  be 
formed  on  their  opinion  of  the  rich,  or  reputed 
rich  salesmen  with  whom  they  deal ;  and  the 
result  is  anything  but  favourable  to  the  no- 
bility. 

Concerning  free-trade,  nothing,  I  am  told, 
can  check  the  costermongers'  fervour  for  a  cheap 
loaf.  A  Chartist  costermonger  told  me  that  he 
knew  numbers  of  costers  who  were  keen  Chartists 
without  understanding  anything  about  the  ax 
points. 

The  costermongers  frequently  attend  political 
meetings,  going  there  in  bodies  of  from  six  to 
twelve.  Some  of  them,  I  learned,  could  not 
understand  why  Chartist  leaders  exhorted  them 
to  peace  and  quietness,  when  they  might  as  well 
fight  it  out  with  the  police  at  once.  The  costers 
boast,  moreover,  that  they  stick  more  together 
in  any  "  row"  than  any  other  class.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  them  a  reflection  on  the  character 
of  the  thieves  that  they  are  seldom  true  to  one 
another. 

It  is  a  matter  of  marvel  to  many  of  this  class 
that  people  can  live  without  working.  The 
ignorant  costers  have  no  knowledge  of  "pro- 
perty," or  "  income,"  and  conclude  that  the  non- 
workers  all  live  out  of  the  taxes.  Of  the  taxes 
generally  they  judge  from  their  knowledge  that 


tobacco,  wliich  they  account  a  necessary  of  life, 
pays  3«.  per  lb.  dut}*. 

As  regards  the  police,  the  hatred  of  a  coster- 
monger to  a  "peeler"  is  intense,  and  with  their 
opinion  of  the  police,  til  the  more  ignorant  unite 
that  of  the  govemin^i,  power.  "  Can  you  wonder 
at  it,  sir,"  said  a  costermonger  to  me,  "that  I 
hate  the  police  ?  They  drive  us  about,  we  must 
move  on,  we  can't  stand  here,  and  we  can't  pitch 
there.  But  if  we're  cracked  up,  that  is  if  we're 
forced  to  go  into  the  Union  (I've  known  it  both  at 
Clcrkenwell  and  the  City  of  London  workhouses,) 
why  the  parish  gives  us  money  to  buy  a  barrow, 
or  a  shallow,  or  to  hire  them,  and  leave  the 
house  and  start  for  ourselves :  and  what's  the 
use  of  that,  if  the  police  won't  let  us  sell  our 
goods? — Which  is  right,  the  parish  or  the 
police?" 

To  thwart  the  police  in  any  measure  the 
costcrmongers  readily  aid  one  another.  One 
very  common  procedure,  if  the  policeman  has 
seized  a  barrow,  is  to  whip  off  a  wheel,  while  the 
officers  hare  gone  for  assistance ;  for  a  larg^  and 
loaded  barrow  requires  two  men  to  convey  it  to 
the  green-yard.  This  is  done  with  great  dex- 
terity ;  and  the  next  step  is  to  dispose  of  the  stock 
to  any  passing  costers,  or  to  any  "standing"  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  honestly  accounted 
for.  Tlie  policemen,  on  their  return,  find  an 
empty,  and  unwhcelable  barrow,  which  they  mutt 
carry  off  by  main  strength,  amid  the  jeers  of  the 
populace. 

I  am  assured  that  in  case  of  a  political  riot 
every  "coster"  would  seize  his  policeman. 

Marriage  and  Concubinage  of 
Costermongers. 
Only  one-tenth — at  the  outside  one-tenth — of 
the  couples  living  together  and  carrying  on  the 
costermongering  trade,  are  married.  In  Clerk- 
enwell  parish,  however,  where  the  number  of 
married  couples  ib  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole, 
this  difference  is  easily  accounted  for,  aa  in 
Advent  and  Easter  the  incumbent  of  that  padah 
marries  poor  couples  ^dthout  a  fee.  Of  the  rights 
of  "legitimate"  or  "illegitimate"  children  the 
costermongers  miderstand  nothing,  and  account 
it  a  mere  waste  of  money  and  time  to  go  throuj^ 
the  ceremony  of  wedlock  when  a  pair  can  live 
together,  and  be  quite  as  well  regarded  by  their 
fellows,  without  it  The  married  women  astoci- 
ate  with  the  unmarried  mothers  of  families  with- 
out the  slightest  scruple.  There  is  no  honour 
attached  to  the  marriage  state,  and  no  shame  to 
concubinage.  Neither  are  the  umnarried  women 
less  faithful  to  their  "paitners"  than  the  mar- 
ried ;  but  I  understand  that,  of  the  two  classes, 
the  unmarried  betray  the  most  jealousy. 

As  regards  the  fidelity  of  these  women  I  was 
assured  that,  "in  anything  like  good  times," 
they  were  ri^dly  faithful  to  their  husbands  or 
paramours;  but  that,  in  the  worst  pinch  of 
poverty,  a  departure  from  this  fidelity — if  it  pro- 
vided a  few  meals  or  a  fire — was  not  considered 
at  all  heinous.  An  old  costermonger,  who  had 
been  mixed  up  with  other  callings,  and  whose 
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prejudices  were  certainly  net  in  favour  of  his 
present  trade,  said  to  me,  **  What  I  call  the  work- 
iug  girls,  sir,  are  as  industrious  and  as  faithful 
a  let  as  can  well  be.  I'm  siitisfied  that  they're 
more  fauthful  to  their  mates  tlian  other  poor 
vorkin^  women.  I  never  knew  one  of  these  work- 
ing girls  do  wrong  that  way.  They're  strong, 
hinity,  healthy  girls,  and  keep  clean  rooms. 
Why,  there's  numbers  of  men  leave  their  stock- 
moDcy  with  their  women,  just  taking  out  two  or 
three  ihil^gs  to  |famble  with  and  get  drunk 
vwm.  They  sometunes  take  a  little  drop  them- 
iMves,  the  women  do,  and  get  beaten  by  their 
husbands  for  it,  and  hardest  beaten  if  the  man's 
drank  himselil  They're  sometimes  beaten  for 
other  tlungs  too,  or  for  nothing  at  alL  But  they 
item  to  like  the  men  better  for  their  beating 
them.  I  never  could  make  that  out"  Not- 
withstanding this  fidelity,  it  appears  that  the 
"larking  and  joking"  of  the  young,  and  some- 
times of  the  middle-aged  people,  among  thcm- 
selveSy  is  anything  but  delicate.  The  unmarried 
Kpante  as  seldom  as  the  married.  The  fidelity 
characterising  the  women  does  not  belong  to 
the  men. 

Ihe  dancing-rooms  are  the  places  where 
matches  are  made  up.  There  tlie  boys  go  to 
look  out  for  "mates,"  and  sometimes  a  match  is 
struck  up  the  first  night  of  meetin^^,  and  the 
couple  hve  together  forthwith.  Tlie  girls  at 
these  dances  are  all  the  daughters  of  coster- 
mongers,  or  of  persons  pursuing  some  other 
course  of  street  hfe.  Unions  take  place  when 
the  lad  is  hut  14.  Two  or  three  out  of  100  have 
their  iemale  helpmates  at  that  early  age;  but 
the  female  is  generally  a  couple  of  years  older 
than  her  partner.  Nearly  all  the  costermongers 
ban  aneh  alliances  as  I  have  described,  when 
both  parties  are  nnder  twenty.  One  reason  why 
thcM  alliaDces  arc  contracted  at  early  ages  is, 
that  when  a  boy  has  assisted  his  father,  or  any 
one  engaging  him,  in  the  business  of  a  coster- 
mooger,  he  knows  that  he  can  borrow  money, 
and  hire  a  shallow  or  a  barrow — or  he  may  have 
saved  Ss. — **  and  then  if  the  father  vexes  him  or 
snubs  him,"  said  one  of  my  informants,  "  he'll 
VAX  his  father  to  go  to  h— 1,  and  he  and  his  gal 
will  start  on  their  o\«-u  account." 

Moit  of  the  costermongers  have  numerous 
innilies,  but  not  those  who  contract  allianoes 
very  young.  The  women  coutiime  working  down 
to  the  day  of  their  confinement. 

<*  Chance  children,"  as  they  are  called,  or 
chfliben  unrecognised  by  any  father,  are  rare 
among  the  young  women  of  the  costermongers. 

Religion  of  Costermonokrs. 
As  intelligent  and  trustworthy  man,  until  very 
recently  actively  engaged  in  costermongering, 
computed  that  not  3  in  100  costermongers  had 
ever  been  in  the  interior  of  a  church,  or  any 
pUce  of  worship,  or  knew  what  was  meant  by 
Christianity'.  The  same  person  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account,  which  was  confirmed  by  others : 
•*  The  costers  have  no  roligion  at  all,  and  very 
little  notion,  or  none  at  all,  of  what  relifriou  or 


a  future  state  is.  Of  all  things  they  hate  tracts. 
They  hate  them  because  the  people  leaving  them 
never  give  them  anything,  and  as  they  can't  read 
the  tract — not  one  in  forty — they're  vexed  to  be 
bothered  with  it  And  really  what  is  the  use  of 
giving  people  reading  before  you've  taught  them 
to  read  ?  Now,  they  respect  the  City  Mission- 
aries, because  they  read  to  them — and  the 
costers  will  listen  to  reading  when  they  don't 
understand  it — and  because  they  visit  the  sick, 
and  sometimes  give  oranges  and  such  like  to 
them  and  the  children.  I've  known  a  City 
Missionary  buy  a  shilling's  worth  of  oranges 
of  a  coster,  and  give  them  away  to  the  sick 
and  the  children — most  of  them  belonging  to 
the  costermongers — down  the  court,  and  that 
made  him  respected  there.  I  think  the  City 
Missionaries  have  done  good.  But  I'm  satisfied 
that  if  the  costers  had  to  profess  themselves 
of  some  religion  to-morrow,  they  would  all 
become  Roman  Catholics,  every  one  of  them. 
This  is  the  reason : — London  costers  live  verj' 
often  in  the  same  courts  and  streets  as  the  poor 
Irish,  and  if  the  Irish  are  sick,  be  sure  there 
comes  to  them  the  priest,  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
—  they  are  good  women  —  and  some  other 
ladies.  Many  a  man  that's  not  a  Catholic, 
has  rotted  and  died  without  any  good  person 
near  him.  Why,  I  lived  a  good  while  in 
Lambeth,  and  there  wasn't  one  coster  in  100, 
I'm  satisfied,  knew  so  much  as  the  rector's 
name, — though  Mr.  Dal  ton's  a  very  good  man. 
But  the  reason  I  was  telling  you  of,  sir,  is  that 
the  costers  reckon  that  religion's  the  best  that 
gives  the  most  in  charity,  and  they  think  the 
Catholics  do  this.  I'm  not  a  Catholic  myself,  but 
I  believe  every  word  of  the  Bible,  and  have  the 
gpreater  belief  that  it's  the  word  of  God  because 
it  teaches  democracy.  The  Irit»h  in  the  courts 
get  sadly  chaffed  by  the  others  about  their 
priests, — but  they'll  die  for  the  priest.  Religion 
is  a  regular  puzzle  to  the  costers.  They  see 
people  come  out  of  church  and  chapel,  and  as 
they're  mostly  well  dressed,  and  there's  very  few 
of  their  own  sort  among  tlie  church-goers,  the 
costers  somehow  mix  up  being  religious  with 
being  respectable,  and  so  they  have  a  queer  sort . 
of  feeling  about  it  It's  a  mystery  to  them.  It's 
shocking  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  They'll 
listen  to  any  preacher  that  goes  among  them ; 
and  then  a  few  will  say — I've  heard  it  ofVen 
— *  A  b — y  fool,  why  don't  he  let  people  go  to 
h-Il  their  own  way  i '  There's  another  thing 
that  makes  the  costers  tliink  so  well  of  the 
Catholics.  If  a  Catholic  coster — there's  only 
very  few  of  them — is  'cracked  up'  (penniless), 
he's  often  started  again,  and  the  others  have 
a  notion  that  it's  through  some  chapel-fund. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  but  I  know 
the  eracked-up  men  are  started  again,  if  they're 
Catholics.  It's  still  the  stranger  tliat  the  regular 
costermongers,  who  are  nearly  all  Londoners, 
should  have  such  respect  for  the  Roman 
CathoKcr^  when  they  have  such  a  hatred  of  the 
Irish,  whom  they  look  upon  as  intruders  and 
undemiiners." — '•  If  a  missionarj-  cum;*  among 
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u!i  with  plenty  of  money/'  said  another  coster- 
monger,  **  he  might  make  us  sH  Christians  or 
Turks,  or  anything  he  liked.*'  Neither  the 
Latter-day  Samts,  nor  any  similar  sect,  have 
made  converts  among  the  costermougers. 

Of  the  Uneducated  State  of 

CuSTERMONaERS. 

I  HAVE  stated  elsewhere,  that  only  al>out  one  in 
t»*n  of  the  regular  costcrmungers  is  ahle  to  read. 
The  want  of  education  among  both  men  and 
women  is  deplorable,  and  I  tested  it  in  several 
instances.  The  following  statement,  however, 
from  one  of  the  body,  is  no  more  to  be  taken  as 
representing  the  ignorance  of  the  class  gene- 
rally, than  arc  the  clear  and  discriminating 
accounts  I  received  from  intelligent  coster- 
mongers  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  intelli- 
gence  of  the  body. 

The  man  with  whom  I  conversed,  and  from 
whom  I  received  the  following  statement,  seemed 
about  thirty.  Ho  was  certainly  not  ill-looking, 
but  with  a  heavy  cast  of  countenance,  his  light 
blue  eyes  having  little  expression.  His  state- 
ments, or  opinions,  I  need  hardly  explain,  were 
given  both  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, and  in  answer  to  my  questions.  I 
give  them  almost  verbatim,  omitting  oaths  and 
slang: 

"Well,  times  is  bad,  sir,"  he  said,  "but  it's 
a  deadish  time.  I  don't  do  so  well  at  present 
as  in  middlish  times,  I  think.  When  I  served 
the  Prince  of  Naples,  not  far  from  here  (I 
presume  that  he  alluded  to  the  Prince  of 
Capua),  I  did  better  and  times  was  better. 
That  was  five  years  ago,  but  I  can't  say  to 
a  year  or  two.  He  was  a  good  customer,  and 
was  wery  fond  of  peaches.  I  used  to  sell  them 
to  him,  at  12«.  the  plasket  when  they  was 
new.  The  plasket  held  a  dozen,  and  cost  me 
6s,  at  Covcnt-garden — more  sometimes;  but  I 
didn't  charge  him  more  when  they  did.  His 
footman  was  a  black  num,  and  a  ignorant  man 
quite,  and  his  housekeeper  was  a  English- 
woman. He  was  the  Prince  o'  Naples,  was  my 
customer;  but  I  don't  know  what  he  was  like,  for 
I  never  saw  him.  I've  heard  that  ho  was  the 
brother  of  the  king  of  Naples.  I  can't  say 
where  Naples  is,  but  if  you  was  to  ask  at 
£uston-square,  they'll  tell  you  the  fare  there  and 
the  time  to  go  it  in.  It  may  be  in  France  for 
anything  I  know  may  Naples,  or  in  Ireland. 
Why  don't  you  ask  at  Uie  square?  I  went 
to  Croydon  once  by  rail,  and  slept  all  the 
way  without  stirring,  and  so  you  may  to 
Naples  for  anything  I  know.  I  never  heard 
of  the  Pope  being  a  neighbour  of  the  King  of 
Naples.  Do  you  mean  living  next  door  to 
him  ?  But  I  don't  know  nothing  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  only  the  prince.  I  don't  know  what 
the  Pope  is.  Is  he  any  trade  ?  It's  nothing 
to  me,  when  he's  no  customer  of  mine.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  nobody  that  ain't  no 
customers.  My  crabs  is  cinigbt  in  the  sea,  in 
course.  I  gets  them  at  Billingsgate.  I  never 
saw  the  sea,  but  it's  salt-water,  I  know.     I 


can't  say  whereabouts  it  lays.  I  believe  it*8 
in  the  hands  of  the  Billingsgate  salesmen— all  of 
it  ?  I've  heard  of  shipwrecks  M  sea,  causod 
by  drownding,  in  course.  I  never  heard  that 
the  Prince  of  Naples  was  ever  at  sea.  I  like 
to  talk  about  him,  he  was  such  a  customer  when 
he  lived  near  here."  (Here  he  repeated  his 
account  of  the  supply  of  peaches  to  his  Royal 
Higlmess.)  "  I  never  was  in  France,  no,  sir, 
never.  I  don't  know  the  way.  Do  you  think 
I  could  do  better  there  ?  I  never  was  in 
the  llepublic  there.  What's  it  like?  Bona- 
parte ?  O,  yes ;  I've  heard  of  him.  He  was 
at  Waterloo.  I  didn't  know  he'd  been  alive 
now  and  in  France,  as  you  ask  me  about  him. 
I  don't  think  you're  larking,  sir.  Did  1  hear 
of  the  French  taking  possession  of  Naples, 
and  Bonaparte  makmg  his  brother-in-law 
king?  Well,  I  didn't,  but  it  may  be  true, 
because  I  served  the  Prince  of  Naples,  what 
was  the  brother  of  the  king.  I  never  heard 
whether  the  Prince  was  the  king's  older  brother 
or  his  yoyngcr.  I  wish  he  may  turn  out  his 
older  if  there's  property  coming  to  him,  as  the 
oldest  has  the  first  turn;  at  least  so  I've  heard — 
first  come,  first  served.  I've  worked  the  streets 
and  the  courts  at  all  times.  I've  worked  them  by 
moonlight,  but  you  couldu't  sec  the  moonlight 
where  it  was  busy.  I  can't  say  how  far  the 
moon's  oflT  us.  It's  nothing  to  me,  but  I've 
seen  it  a  good  bit  higher  than  Sl  Paul's.  I 
don't  know  nothing  about  the  sun.  Why  do 
you  ask?  It  must  be  nearer  than  the  moon 
for  it's  warmer, — and  if  they're  both  fire,  that 
shows  it  It's  like  the  tap-room  grate  and  that 
bit  of  a  gas-light ;  to  compare  the  two  is. 
What  was  St  Paul's  that  the  moon  was  above  t 
A  church,  sir  ;  so  I've  heard.  I  never  was  in 
a  church.  O,  yes,  I've  heard  of  God;  he 
made  heaven  and  earth ;  I  never  heard  of  his 
making  the  sea;  that's  another  thing,  and  you 
can  best  learn  about  that  at  Billingsgate.  (He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  sea  was  an  appur- 
tenance of  Billingsgate.)  Jesus  Christ  ?  Yea. 
I've  heard  of  him.  Our  Redeemer  ?  Well, 
I  only  wish  I  could  redeem  my  Sunday  togs 
from  my  uncle's," 

Another  costcrmonger,  in  answer  to  inquiries, 
said:  " I  'spose  you  think  us  'riginal  coves  that 
you  ask.  We're  not  like  Methusalem,  or  some 
such  swell's  name,  (I  presume  that  Malthua  was 
meant)  as  wanted  to  murder  children  aliDire 
they  was  bom,  as  I  once  hoerd  lectured 
about — we're  nothing  like  that" 

Another  on  being  questioned,  and  on  being 
told  tliat  the  information  was  wanted  for  the 
press,  replied :  "  The  press  ?  I  '11  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it    We  are  oppressed  enough  already." 

That  a  class  numbering  30,000  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  a  state  of  almost  brutish 
ignorance  is  a  national  disgrace.  If  the  London 
costers  belong  especially  to  the  "  dangerous 
classes,"  the  danger  of  such  a  body  is  assuredly 
an  evil  of  our  own  creation ;  for  the  gratitude  of 
the  poor  creatures  to  any  one  who  seeks  to  give 
them  the  least  knowledge  is  almost  pathetic. 
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LAHOUAaE   OF    CotTERMONOEKS. 

Tbe  ilang  language  of  the  costermongtTA  is  not 
very  ivmarkame  for  originality  of  construction  ; 
if  EMHscsses  no  humour :  hut  they  l)oaRt  that  it 
u  known  only  to  theinselvcK ;  it  is  lar  heyond  the 
Iriffh,  they  say,  and  puzzles  the  Jews.  The  root 
of  the  costermonger  tongue,  no  to  speak,  is  to  give 
the  words  spelt  backward,  or  rather  pronounced 
rudely  backward, — for  in  my  present  chapter  the 
laagaage  has,  I  believe,  been  seduced  to  ortho- 
ipaphy  fxnt  the  first  time.  With  this  backward 
pronunciatioii,  which  is  very  arbitrary,  are  mixed 
words  reducible  to  no  rule  and  seldom  rcferrable 
to  any  origin,  thus  complicating  the  mystery 
of  tluB  unwritten  tongue ;  while  any  syllable  is 
added  to  a  proper  slang  word,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  speaker. 

Slang  is  acquired  very  rapidly,  and  some  cos- 
temiongers  will  converse  in  it  by  the  hour.  The 
women  use  it  sparingly ;  the  girls  mnru  than 
the  women ;  the  men  more  than  the  ^ji^s  i  and 
the  boys  most  of  all.  The  most  ignorant  of  all 
these  classes  deal  most  in  slang  and  boast  of 
theif  clevemeas  and  proficiency  in  it.  In  their 
conversations  among  themselves,  the  foUow- 
mg  are  invariably  the  terms  used  in  money 
mstten.  A  rude  back-spelling  may  generally 
bttTKed: 


Ftateh 

Ttaep  .  . 
Omt-yenep  . 
Erih'jfemep  . 
Ramf-ytnep  . 
JSvj^yene/} 
ExU-yemep  . 
NetfU'jfemep 
Teoiek-ffemfp 
SMhe-ffenep 
Net'ffenep  . 
lemi.  .  . 
Gra  .  .  . 
Yentp-Jlatch 


Halfpenny. 

Penny. 

Twopence. 

Threepence. 

Fourpence. 

Fivepence. 

Sixpence. 

Serenpencc. 

Kightpence. 

Ninepence. 

Tenpence. 

Klcvenpcnce. 

Twelvepence. 

Three  half-pence. 


ud  so  on  through  thu  penny-halfpennies. 

It  was  explained  to  mc  by  a  costennonger, 
who  had  introduced  some  new  words  into  the 
dang,  that  "  Icven  "  was  allowed  so  closely  to 
loanfale  the  proper  word,  because  elevenpence 
wis  almost  an  unknown  sum  to  costermongcrs, 
tht  tnmntion — weights  and  measures  notwith- 
itindfng — ^being  immediate  from  lOd.  to  1«. 

''Oen"  Is  a  shilling  and  the  numismatic 
leaaence  is  pursued  with  the  gens,  as  regards 
duUings^  as  vrith  the  "  yencps "  as  regards 
ptnee.  The  blending  of  the  two  is  also  accord- 
ing to  the  same  S3rstem  as  "  Owt-gen,  teaich- 
yenep"  two-and-eightpence.  The  exception  to 
the  uni£>rDuty  of  the  *'  gen  "  enumeration  is 
in  the  sum  of  8«.,  which  instead  of  ''teaich- 
gn"  is  "teaich-gu^:"  a  deviation  with  ample 
pieeedents  in  all  dviiised  tongues. 

As  regards  the  larger  coins  the  translation 
iHo  slang  is  not  reducible  into  rule.  The  fol- 
loviag  an  tho  costennonger  coins  of  the  higher 
tsIm: 


Couter Sovereign. 

Naif' Coil ttr.or Net- ^       „  ,- 
gen.    .    .    .    .(      Half-sovereign. 

llimf-frfii      ....     Crown. 
Flatch-tjiiork     .     .     .     Ilalf-crowit. 

Tlie  costennonj^jers  Flill  further  complicate 
their  slanj?  by  a  ninde  of  nuiltiplication.  They 
thus  say,  "  Krth  Ewil-gens"  or ;{ times  5*.,  which 
means  uf  course  1  !i». 

Speak iufi:  of  this  laugnnp^e,  a  eostermonger  said 
to  me :  "  'i^hc  Irish  can't  tumble  to  it  anyhow  ; 
the  Jews  can  tumble  l>etter,  hut  we're  their 
masters.  Some  of  the  young  salesmen  at  hil- 
liu<2:sgate  understand  us, — but  only  at  Billings- 
gate ;  and  they  think  they're  unconnnon  clever, 
but  llicy'rc  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  The  police 
don't  understand  us  at  all.  It  would  be  a  pity 
if  they  did." 

I  give  a  few  more  phrases : 

A  doogheno  w  thib'  \        f  Is  it  a  good  or  bad 

heno7  }  \     market? 

A  re^ituiar  trosseiio .     .  A  regular  bad  one. 

On No. 

»S(ffy Yes. 

Tiimhle.  to  your  bar-^  jt    i      »      i 

rikin  (  ^ndcTStana  you. 

Top  o'  reeb  ....     Pot  of  beer. 
Doing  dab    ....     Doing  badly. 
Cool  him Look  at  him. 

The  latter  phrase  ie  used  when  one  coster- 
monger  warns  another  of  the  approach  of  a 
policeman  **  who  might  order  him  to  move  on, 
or  be  otherwise  unpleasant"  "  Cool  "  (look) 
is  exclaimed,  or  "  Cool  him  "  (look  at  hun). 
One  costennonger  told  me  as  a  great  joke  that  a 
very  stout  policeman,  who  was  then  new  to  the 
duty,  was  when  in  a  violent  state  of  perspiration, 
much  offended  by  a  costennonger  sayuig  **  Cool 
him." 

Cool  the  csciop  .     .     .     Look  at  the  police. 

Cool  the  uame«^lop .  i  ^""'^  »'  "«'  l*"''"- 

^  (     man. 

r-   1 1    41    jii  I  Look    at    the    old 

Cool  ta  the  dillo  nemo  .      < 

\     woman ; 

said  of  any  woman,  young  or  old,  who, 
according  to  costernionger  notions,  is  •'  giving 
herself  airs." 

This  language  seems  confined,  in  its  general 
use,  to  the  immediate  objects  of  the  coster- 
monger's  care ;  but  is,  among  the  more  acute 
members  of  the  fraternity,  greatly  extended, 
and  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 

'J'he  costcmiongers  oaths,  I  may  conclude, 
are  all  in  the  vernacular ;  nor  are  any  of  the 
common  salutes,  such  as  "  How  d'you  do  ?"  or 
"  Good-night "  known  to  their  slang. 

Kennetseeno .  .  .  .  Stinking; 
(applied  principally  to  the  quality  of  fish.) 

Flatch  kanurd        .     .     Halt-drunk. 

Flash  it Show  it ; 

(in  cases  of  bargains  offered.) 

On  doog No  good. 
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Cross  citap    .     .     '     .  A  thie£ 

SbowfuUs     ....  Bad  money; 
(seldom  in  the  hand*  of  costermongers.) 

Vm  on  to  the  deb  .     .  I'm  going  to  bed. 

Do  tfte  tlghtner      .     .  Go  to  dinner. 

Nommus Be  ofC 

Tol Lot,  Stock,  or  Share. 

Many  coRtennongers,  "  bnt  principally— per- 
haps entirely," — I  was  told,  "those  who  had 
not  been  regular  bom  and  bred  to  the  trade,  but 
had  taken  to  it  when  cracked  up  in  their  own," 
do  not  trouble  themselves  to  acquire  any  know- 
ledge  of  slang.  It  is  not  indispensable  for  the 
carrying  on  of  their  business ;  the  grand  object, 
howerer,  seems  to  be,  to  shield  their  bargainings 
at  market,  or  their  conversation  among  them- 
selves touching  their  day's  work  and  profits, 
from  the  knowledge  of  any  Irish  or  uninitiated 
fellow-traders. 

The  simple  principle  of  costermonger  slang — 
that  of  pronouncing  backward,  may  cause  its 
acquirement  to  be  regarded  by  the  educated  as  a 
matter  of  ease.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
lads  who  become  costermongers'  boys,  without 
nrevious  association  with  the  class,  acquire  a 
/ery  ready  command  of  the  language,  and  this 
though  they  ar«  not  only  unable  to  spell,  but 
don't  •'  know  a  letter  in  a  book."  I  saw  one  lad, 
whose  parents  had,  until  five  or  six  months  back, 
resided  in  the  country.  The  lad  himself  was 
fourteen ;  he  told  mc  he  had  not  been  "  a  cos- 
termongering "  more  than  three  months,  and 
prided  hhnself  on  his  mastery  over  slang.  To 
test  his  ability,  I  asked  him  the  coster's  word 
for  "hippopotamus;"  he  answered,  with  tole- 
rable readiness,  "  musatoppop."  I  then  asked 
him  for  the  like  rendering  of  " equestrian"  (one 
of  Astley's  bills  having  caught  my  eye).  He 
replied,  but  not  quite  so  readily,  "  nirtseque." 
The  last  test  to  which  I  subjected  him  was 
*' good-naturedly ;"  and  though  I  induced  him 
to  repeat  the  word  twice,  I  could  not,  on  any  of 
the  three  renderings,  distinguish  any  precise 
sound  beyond  an  indistinct  gabbling,  concluded 
emphatically  with  "doog:" — "good"  bein^  a 
word  with  which  all  these  traders  are  famUiar. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  words  I  de- 
manded were  remote  from  the  young  coster- 
monger's  vocabulary,  if  not  from  his  under- 
standing. 

Before  I  left  this  boy,  he  poured  forth  a 
minute  or  more's  gibberish,  of  which,  from  its 
rapid  utterance,  I  could  distinguish  nothing; 
but  I  found  from  his  after  explanation,  that  it 
was  a  request  to  me  to  make  a  further  purcliase 
of  his  walnuts. 

This  slang  is  utterly  devoid  of  any  applica- 
bility to  humour.  It  gives  no  new  fact,  or 
approach  to  a  fact,  for  philologists.  One  supe- 
rior genius  among  the  costers,  who  has  invented 
words  for  them,  told  me  that  he  had  no  system 
for  coining  his  term.  He  gave  to  the  known 
words  Botne  terminating  syllable,  or,  as  he  called 
it,  "  a  new  turn,  just,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
"as  if  he  chorussed  them,  with  a  tol-de-rol." 


The  intelligence  communicated  in  this  slang  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  communicated,  as  in  othei 
slang,  as  much  by  the  inflection  of  the  voice, 
the  emphasis,  the  tone,  the  look,  the  shrug,  the 
nod,  the  wink,  as  by  the  words  spoken. 

Of  the  Nicknames  of  Costermongers. 
Like  many   rude,  and   almost   all    wander- 
ing communities,  the  costermongers,  like  the 
cabmen  and  pickpockets,  are  hardly  ever  known 
by  their  real  names ;  even  the  honest  men  among 
them  are  distinguished  by  some  strange  appel- 
lation.     Indeed,   they  are  all   known  one   to 
anotlier  by  nicknames,  which  they  acquire  either 
by  some  mode  of  dress,  some  remark  that  has 
ensured  costermonger  applause,  some  peculiarity 
in  trading,    or  some  defect  or   singularly  in 
personal  appearance.  Men  are  known  as  "  Rotten 
Herrings,"  "  Spuddy"  (a  seller  of  bad  potatoes, 
until  beaten  by  the  Insh  for  his  bad  wares,) 
"  Curly  "  ^a  man  with  a  curly  head),  "  Foreigner" 
(a  .t:....  .. :  )  had  been  in  the  Spanish- Legion), 

"  Brassy"  (a  very  saucy  person),  "  Ga%"  (once 
a  performer),  "The  One-eyed  Buffer,"  "Jaw- 
breaker," "  Pine-apple  Jack,"  "  Cast-iron  Poll" 
(her  head  having  been  struck  with  a  pot  without 
injury  to  her),  "  Whill^V'  "  Blackwall  Poll" 
(a  woman  generally  having  two  black  eyes), 
"  Lushy  Bet,"  "  Dirty  Sail"  (the  costennongert 
generally  objecting  to  dirtywomen),  and  "  Dane* 
ing  Sue." 

Of  the  Education  of  Costermongers' 
Children. 

1  have  used  the  heading  of  "  Education,"  but 
perhaps  to  say  "  non-education,"  would  be  more 
suitable.  Very  few  indeed  of  the  costermongers' 
cliildren  are  sent  even  to  the  Ragged  Schools; 
and  if  they  arc,  from  all  I  could  learn,  it  is 
done  more  that  the  mother  may  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  tending  them  at  home,  than  from 
any  desire  that  the  children  shall  acquire  useful 
knowledge.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  sent  out 
by  their  parents  in  the  evening  to  sell  nuts, 
oranges,  &c.,  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres,  or  in 
any  public  place,  or  "  round  the  houses"  fa 
stated  circuit  from  their  place  of  abode).  This 
trade  they  pursue  eagerly  for  the  sake  of  "  bunts," 
though  some  carry  home  the  money  they  take, 
verj'  honestly.  The  costermongers  are  kind  to 
their  children,  "perhaps  in  a  rough  way,  and  the 
women  make  regular  pets  of  them  very  oflen." 
One  ex])erieuced  man  told  me,  that  he'  had  seen 
a  poor  costermonger' s  wife — one  of  the  few  who 
could  read — instructing  her  children  in  reading ; 
but  such  instances  were  very  rare.  The  educa- 
tion of  these  children  is  such  only  as  the  streets 
aAbrd ;  and  the  streets  teach  them,  fof  the  most 
part — and  in  greater  or  lesser  degrees, — acute- 
ncbs — a  precocious  acuteness—in  all  that  con- 
cerns their  immediate  wants,  business,  or  gratifi- 
cations ;  a  patient  endurance  of  cold  and  hunger; 
a  desire  to  obtain  money  without  working  for  it; 
a  craving  for  the  excitement  of  gambling;  an 
inordinate  love  of  amusement ;  and  an  irrepres- 
sible repugnance  to  any  settled  in-door  industry. 
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The  Liteeatuee  of  CosTRRMONUEns. 

>Ve  have  now  had  an  inkling  of  the  London 
costemionger's  notions  upon  politics  and  religion. 
We  have  lecn  the  brutified  state  in  which  he  is 
illowird  by  society  to  remain,  though  possessing 
the  same  fiieulties  and  susceptibilities  as  our- 
Mlren^the  same  power  to  perceive  and  admire 
tlw  Ibrms  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  as  even 
the  very  highest  in  the  state.  We  have  witnessed 
kow.  instinct  with  all  tlie  elements  of  manhood 
sad  beasthood,  the  qualities  of  the  beast  are  prin- 
ciittlly  developed  in  him,  while  those  of  the  man 
are  sTunt!ied  in  their  growth.  It  now  remains  for 
us  to  look  into  some  other  matters  concerning 
this  carious  class  of  people,  and,  lirst,  of  their 
US£ratuz*: 

It  may  ^pmr  anomalous  to  speak  of  the  lite- 
rature df  an  uneducated  body,  but  even  the 
cotfCcrmongeTB  have  their  tastes  for  books.  They 
are  vexy  fond  of  hearing  any  one  read  aloud  to 
them,  and  listen  very  attentively.  One  man 
often  reads  the  Sunday  paper  of  tlie  beer-shop  to 
theoi,  and  on  a  fine  summer's  evening  a  co»ter- 
BMBger,  or  any  neighbour  who  has  tlie  advantage 
of  bang  "a  schoUard,"  reads  aloud  to  them  in 
the  courU  they  inhabit.  AVhat  they  love  best  to 
litfen  to—and,  indeed,  what  they  are  most  eager 
Cor— are  Bcj-nolds's  periodicals,  e>pecially  the 
'^MTsteiies  of  the  Court."  "  They've  got  tired 
^LJuyd's  blood-stained  stories,"  said  uiic  man, 
vbo was  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  thcni.  "and 
I'm  satisfied  that,  of  all  London,  KcynoUis  is  tlie 
most  pMular  man  among  them.  They  stuck 
to  lum  m  Trafalgar-square,  and  would  again. 
The;  all  say  he's  'a  trump,'  and  Feargus 
0'Connor*s  another  trump  with  tlieni.' " 

One  intelligent  man  conadered  tiiat  the  spirit 
of  amodty  manifested  by  costennongvrs,  as 
reganb  the  information  or  excitement  derived 
from  hearing  stories  read,  augured  well  for  the 
iaquoTability  of  the  class. 

Another  intelligent  costennonger,  who  had 
recently  read  some  of  the  cheap  periodicals  to 
ten  or  twelve  men,  women,  and  boys,  all  coster- 
mongers,  g^ve  me  an  account  of  the  comments 
made  by  his  auditors.  They  had  assembled, 
sfier  their  day's  work  or  tlicir  rounds,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  my  informant  read  the  last 
aunber  nf  some  of  the  penny  publications. 

**The  coiitennongers,"  said  my  infonnant, 
'*  are  very  fond  of  illustrations.  I  have  known 
a  !nan,  what  couldn't  read,  buy  a  periodical  wliat 
iud  an  illustration,  a  little  out  of  the  eommon 
vav  perhaps,  just  tliat  he  might  learn  from  some 
c::e.  who  could  read,  what  it  was  all  about.  They 
lure  all  heard  of  Cruikshank,  and  they  tliiuk 
flverjihing  funny  is  by  him — fuiniy  semes  in  a 
plar'and  all  His  *  Dottle '  was  very  much  ad- 
luired.  I  heard  oi:e  man  say  it  was  very  prime, 
aud  showed  what '  lush'  did,  but  I  saw  the  same 
man."  added  my  informant,  "dnuik  tliree  hours 
&fcerwards.  Look  you  here,  sir,"  he  continued, 
luniing  o\'er  a  periodical,  for  he  iiad  the  numbt-r 
with  him,  '*  here's  a  portrait  of  *  Catherine  of 
Eiuisia.'   *  Tell  us  all  about  her,'  ^>aid  one  man  to 
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me  last  night ;  read  it ;  what  was  she  ? '  AVhcn  I 
had  read  it,"  my  informant  continued,  "  anotlicr 
man,  to  whom  I  showed  it,  said,  '  Don't  the  cove 
as  did  that  know  a  deal  ? '  for  they  fancy — at  least, 
a  many  do— -that  one  man  writes  a  whole  peri- 
odical, or  a  whole  newspaper.  Now  here,"  pro- 
ceeded my  friend,  **  you  see's  an  engraving  of  a 
man  hung  up,  burning  over  a  fire,  and  som« 
costers  would  go  luad  if  they  couldn't  learn  what 
he'd  been  doing,  who  he  was,  and  all  about  him. 
'  But  about  the  picture  ? '  they  wo  aid  say,  and 
this  is  a  very  common  question  put  by  them 
whenever  tl^ey  see  an  engraving. 

*'  Here's  one  of  the  passages  that  took  their 
fancy  wonderfully,"  my  informant  observed : 

'  With  trlowiiiK  cheek R.  flanhing  eyes,  and  palpitating 
bosom,  VenetiaT relawney  riulied  bark  into  tbcreAwsh- 
nient-roum,  where  she  threw  herself  into  one  of  the 
omi-chairs  already  noticed.  But  ^carce]7  had  she  thus 
sunk  duwn  upon  the  floceuleiit  cushion,  when  a  sharp 
click,  as  of  some  mrchanlMn  glvinf;  way,  met  her  ears; 
and  at  the  same  instant  her  wrists  were  caught  in 
nianaclch  which  sprang  out  of  the  anns  of  the  treacher- 
ous chnir,  while  two  !itef  1  bandn  started  ft-om  the  richly- 
carved  back  and  grasped  her  Khoulders.  A  shilek 
burst  from  her  lipt— she  struggled  violently,  but  all  to 
no  purpo>u :  for  she  was  a  captive— and  powerless! 

'  \Vc  should  observe  that  the  manacles  and  the  steel 
bands  whicli  had  tluis  fastened  upon  her,  were  covered 
with  velvet,  so  that  they  inllictcd  no  positive  injury 
upon  her,  nor  even  produced  the  slightest  abrasion  of 
l.er  fair  and  polished  skin.' 

Here  all  my  audience,"  said  the  man  to  me, 
*•  broke  out  with — *  Aye  !  that's  the  way  the 
harristocrats  hooks  it.  There's  nothing  o'  that 
sort  among  us ;  the  rich  has  all  that  barrikin  to 

themselves.'     '  Yes,  that's  the  b way  the 

taxes  goes  in,'  shouted  a  woman. 

**  Anything  uliout  the  police  sets  them  a  talk- 
ing at  once.     Tin's  did  when  I  read  it : 

'  The  Ebencaers  Mill  continued  their  fierce  struggle, 
and,  from  the  noise  they  made,  bcemed  as  if  they  were 
tearing  each  other  to  pieccst.  tothe  wildruurofa  chorus- 
of  profane  swearin}{.  Tlic  al.inn,  as  Uloomfleld  had 
predicted,  was  soon  raised,  and  some  two  or  three 
policemen,  with  their  buir»-«ye«.  and  bt ill  more  ellec- 
tivc  truncheons,  speedily  rc-.tored  order.' 

*  Tlic  blessed  crushers  i^  cverywlicrc,'  shouted 
one.  •  I  wish  I'd  been  '.here  to  have  had  a  shy 
at  the  eslopN,'  said  another.  And  then  a  man 
simg  out:  *  O,  don't  I  \\\i2  the  Bobbys?' 

"  If  there's  any  foreign,  language  which  can't 
he  explained,  I've  seen  the  costers,"  my  in- 
formant went  on,  "  annoy  r  J  at  it — quite  annoyed. 
Anotlicr  time  I  read  p.',rt  of  one  of  Lloyd's 
numbers  to  them  —  but  ihey  like  something 
spicier.  One  article  in  tlnrr. — ^lierc  it  is — finishes 
in  tliis  way : 

"  The  social  habits  and  costumes  of  the  Ma^'yar 
nohletsg  have  almost  all  the  chararteiistics  nf  tlic  cor- 
responding class  in  Irel.ond.  This  word  unb/mae  iv  one 
of  wide  »igiii(ication  in  Hungary  ;  and  one  may  with 
great  truth  «ay  of  this  strange  uaiio]!,  that  'yui  u\st 
point  nvhle  n'eti  ritn.'" 

*  I  can't  tumble  to  that  1  arrikin,'  said  a  young 
fellow  ;  '  it's  a  jaw-breaker.  IJut  if  this  here — 
what  d'ye  call  it,  you  talk  about— was  like  the 
Irish,  why  they  was  a  rum  lot.'  '  Nol»leh^'-^'  Mtid 
A  man  that's  considercfl  u  clever  fcllo*',  from 
having  once  learntil  liis  k  iters,  tliourh  he  caji't 
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Mad  or  write.  *  Noblesse  \ '  Blessed  if  I  know 
what  he's  up  to.*  Here  there  was  a  regular 
laugh." 

From  other  quarters  I  learned  that  some  of 
the  costermongers  who  were  able  to  read,  or 
loved  to  listen  to  reading,  purchased  their  litera- 
ture in  a  very  commercial  spirit,  frequently 
buying  the  periodical  which  is  the  largest  in 
rise,  because  when  **  they've  got  the  reading  out 
of  it,"  as  they  say,  "  it's  worth  a  halfpenny  for 
the  barrow." 

Tracts  they  will  rarely  listen  to,  but  if  any 
persevering  man  will  read  tracts,  and  state  that 
he  does  it  for  their  benefit  and  improvement, 
they  listen  witliout  rudeness,  though  often  with 
evident  unwillingness.  "Sermons  or  tracts,"  said 
one  of  their  body  to  me,  "  give«  them  the  'orrors." 
Costermongers  purchase,  and  not  imfrequently, 
the  first  number  of  a  penny  periodical,  '*  to  see 
what  it's  like." 

The  tales  of  robbery  and  bloodshed,  of  heroic, 
eloquent,  and  gentlemanly  highwaymen,  or  of 
gipsies  turning  out  to  be  nobles,  now  interest  the 
costermongers  but  little,  although  they  found 
great  delight  in  such  stories  a  few  years  back. 
Works  relatmg  to  Courts,  potentates,  or  "  har- 
ristocrats,"  are  the  most  relished  by  these  rude 
people. 

Of  the  Honesty  of  CosTEiiMONdims. 
I  heard  on  all  hands  that  the  costers  never  steal 
from  one  another,  and  never  wink  at  any  one 
stealing  from  a  neighbouring  stall.  Any  stall- 
keeper  will  leave  his  stall  untendcd  to  get  his 
dinner,  his  neighbour  acting  for  him  ;  sometimes 
he  will  leave  it  to  enjoy  a  game  at  skittles.  It 
was  computed  forme,  that  property  worth  10,000/. 
belonging  to  costers  is  daily  lefl  exposed  in  the 
streets  or  at  the  markets,  almost  entirely  un- 
watched,  the  policeman  or  market- keeper  only 
pasring  at  intervals.  And  yet  thefts  arc  rarely 
heard  of,  and  when  heard  oi  are  not  attributable 
to  costermongers,  but  to  regular  thieves.  The 
way  in  which  the  sum  of  10,000/.  was  arrived  at, 
is  this:  "  In  Hooper- street,  Lambeth,"  said  my 
informant,  *' there  aie  thirty  barrows  and  carts 
exposed  on  an  evening,  left  in  the  street,  with 
noDody  to  see  to  them ;  left  there  all  night. 
That  is  only  one  street.  Each  ban*ow  and  board 
would  be  worth,  on  the  average,  2/.  5«.,  and  that 
would  be  75/.  In  the  other  bye- streets  and 
courts  off  the  Ki^w-cut  are  six  times  as  many. 
Hooper-street  having  the  most  This  would  gjive 
525L  in  all,  left  unwatched  of  a  night  There 
are,  tlurotighout  London,  twelve  more  districts  be- 
sides the  New-cut — at  least  twelve  districts — and, 
calculating  the  same  amount  in  these,  we  have, 
altogether,  6,300/.  worth  of  barrows.  Taking  in 
other  bye- streets,  we  may  safely  reckon  it  at 
4,000  barrows ;  for  the  numbers  I  have  given  in 
the  thirteen  places  are  2,520,  and  1,480  added  is 
moderate.  At  least  half  of  those  which  are  in 
use  next  day,  are  left  unwatched  j  more,  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  say  half.  The  stock  of  these  2,000 
will  average  10«.  each,  or  1,000/.;  and  the  bar- 
rows will  be  worth  4,500/. ;  in  all  5,500/.,  and 


the  property  exposed  on  the  stalls  and  the  markets 
will  be  double  in  amount,  or  11,000/.  in  value, 
every  day,  but  say  10,000/. 

*•  Besides,  sir,"  I  was  told,  *'  the  thieves 
won't  rob  the  costers  so  often  as  they  will  the 
shopkeepers.  It's  easier  to  steal  from  a  butcher's 
or  bacon- seller's  open  window  than  from  a  cos- 
termonger's  stall  or  barrow,  because  the  shop- 
keeper's eye  can't  be  always  on  his  goods.  But 
there's  always  some  one  to  give  an  eye  to  a  cos- 
ter's property.  At  Billingsgate  the  thieves  will 
rob  the  salesmen  far  readier  than  they  will  us. 
They  know  we'd  take  it  out  of  them  readier  if 
they  were  caught.  It's  Lynch  law  with  us.  We 
never  give  them  in  charge." 

The  costermongers'  boys  will,  I  am  informed, 
cheat  tlieir  employers,  but  they  do  not  steal  from 
them.  The  costers'  donkey  stables  have  seldom 
either  lock  or  latch,  and  sometimes  oysters,  and 
other  things  which  the  donkey  will  not  molest, 
are  left  there,  but  are  never  stolen. 

Of  tiie  Conveyances  of  the  Coster- 

MONOLKS  AND  OTHER  StREET-SELLERS. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  matters  relating 
more  particularly  to  the  commercial  life  of  the 
costerniongev. 

All  who  pass  along  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
Metropolis,  bestowing  more  than  a  cursory 
glance  upon  the  many  phases  of  its  busy  street 
life,  must  be  struck  with  astonishment  to  observe 
tlie  various  modes  of  conveyance,  used  by  those 
who  resort  to  the  public  thoroughfares  for  a  live- 
lihood. From  the  more  provident  costermonger's 
pony  and  donkey  cart,  to  the  old  rusty  iron  tray 
slung  round  the  neck  by  the  vendor  of  black- 
ing, and  down  to  the  little  grey-eyed  Irish  boy 
witli  his  lucifer-matches,  in  the  last  remains  of 
a  willow  hand- basket — the  shape  and  variety  of 
the  means  resorted  to  by  the  costermongers  and 
other  street- sellers,  for  carrying  about  their 
goods,  are  almost  as  manifold  as  the  articles 
they  vend. 

The  pony — or  donkey  — carts  (and  the  latter 
is  by  far  the  more  usual  beast  of  draught), 
of  the  prosperous  costermongers  are  of  three 
kinds : — the  first  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  a 
rail  l)ehind.  upon  which  is  placed  a  tray  filled  with 
bunches  of  greens,  turnips,  celery,  &c.,  whilsl 
otlicr  commodities  are  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  cart. 
Another  kind  is  the  common  square  cart  with- 
out springs,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the 
sides,  as  well  as  the  front  and  back,  will  let 
don-n  and  form  shelves  whereon  the  stock  may 
be  arranged  to  advantage.  The  third  sort  of 
pony- cart  is  one  of  home  manufacture,  con- 
sisting of  the  framework  of  a  body  without 
sides,  or  front  or  hind  part  Sometimes  a  col- 
ter's barrow  is  formed  into  a  donkey  cart  merely 
by  fastening,  with  cord,  two  rough  poles  to  the 
handles.  All  these  several  kinds  of  carts  arc 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  either  fruit,  vege- 
tables, or  fish ;  but  besides  those,  there  is  the 
salt  and  mustard  vendor's  cart,  with  and  with- 
out the  tilt  or  covering,  and  a  square  piece  of 
tin  (stuck    into  a   block  of  salt),   on  which  is 
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{.•aintcd  **  fait  3  lbs.  apeiuiy/'  and  "  mustard 
;.  pcJiny  an  ounce  "  Tnen  there  is  tlic  poultry 
curt,  with  the  wild-ducksi,  and  rabbits  dangling 
at  its  sides,  and  with  two  uprights  and  a  cross- 
'ktick,  upon  which  are  susiicnded  1>ird<,  &c., 
Mung  across  in  couples. 

Tlic  above  conveyances  arc  all  of  small 
cimensions,  the  barrows  being  generally  about 
!ive  feet  long  and  three  wide,  while  the  carts 
aie  mostly  about  four  feet  square. 

Kvery  kind  of  harness  is  used ;  some  is  well 
blacked  and  greased  and  glittering  with  brass, 
others  arc  almost  as  grey  with  dust  us  tlie  donkey 
itself.  Some  of  the  jackasses  are  gaudily  capa- 
risoned in  an  old  carriagc-hamcsfi,  which  fits  it 
like  a  man's  coat  on  a  boy's  back,  while  the 
piateil  rilver  ornaments  are  pink,  with  the  cop- 
per hhowing  through ;  others  have  rope  traces 
aud  belly-bands,  and  not  a  few  indulge  In  old 
c-otton  handkerdiiefs  for  pads. 

The  next  conveyance  (which,  indeed,  is  the 
mo5t  genenil)  is  the  costermongcr's  hand-bar- 
row. These  are  very  light  in  their  make, 
vith  springs  tenninating  at  the  axle.  Some 
hare  railn  behind  for  the  arrangement  of  their 
{Toods;  others  have  not.  Some  have  side  rails, 
whilst  ethers  have  only  the  frame-work.  Tlie 
«!uipf  of  these  barrows  is  oblong,  and  sloped 
from  the  hind-part  towards  the  front ;  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bed  is  not  boarded,  but  consists  of 
nanow  strips  of  wood  nailed  athwart  and  across. 
When  the  coster  is  hawking  his  fish,  or  vending 
hit  green  stuff,  he  provides  himself  with  a 
wooden  tray,  wUcli  is  placed  upon  his  barrow. 
Those  who  cannot  afibrd  a  tray  get  some  pieces 
of  board  and  fasten  them  together,  these  answer- 
ing their  purpose  as  well.  Pine-apple  and 
piae-^ple  rock  barrows  are  not  unfrequently 
«een  with  small  bright  coloured  flags  at  the 
four  conen,  fluttering  in  the  wind. 

The  knife-cleaner's  barrow,  which  has  lately 
appeared  in  the  streets,  must  not  be  passed 
over  here.  It  consists  of  a  huge  sentry-- box,  with 
idoor,  and  is  fixed  upon  two  small  wheels,  being 
propelled  in  the  same  way  as  a  whecl-barrow. 
Iq  the  interior  is  one  of  Kent's  Patent  Knife- 
deaaing  Machines,  worked  by  turning  a  handle. 
Then  there  are  the  cat  and  dog's-meat  barrows. 
Thew,  however,  are  merely  common  wheelbar- 
nvi,  with  a  board  in  front  and  a  ledge  or  «ihclf, 
teaiBd  by  a  piece  of  board  nailed  across  the 
top  of  the  barrow,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
eatdng-board.  Lastly,  there  is  the  hearth- stone 
banow,  piled  up  with  hearth-atone,  Bath-brick, 
ad  lumps  of  whiting. 

Another  mode  of  conveying  the  goods  through 
the  streets,  is  by  baskets  of  various  kinds;  as 
the  sieve  or  head  basket ;  the  square  and  oval 
"ihallow,**  fastened  in  front  of  the  fruit- woman 
«Jth  a  strap  round  the  waist ;  the  hand- basket ; 
«d  the  *'  prickle."  The  sieve,  or  head-basket, 
is  a  round  willow  basket,  containing  about  one- 
thiid  of  a  bushel.  The  square  and  oval  shall ow!<i 
we  willow  baskets,  about  four  inclies  deep,  and 
tfcirtor  inches  long,  by  eighteen  broad.  The 
hand-basket  is  tlic  common  oval   basket,  with 
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a  handle  across  to  liang  upon  the  arm ;  the  i 
latter  are  generally  used  by  the  Irish  for  onions 
and  apples.  The  prickle  is  a  brown  willow 
basket,  m  which  walnuts  are  imported  into  tliis 
coimtry  from  the  Continent;  they  are  about 
thirty  inches  deep,  and  in  bulk  rather  larger 
than  a  gallon  measure ;  they  are  used  only  by 
the  vendors  of  walnuts. 

Such  are  the  principal  forms  of  tlie  coster- 
mongers'  conveyances;  but  besides  carta,  bar- 
rows, and  baskets,  there  are  many  other  means 
adopted  by  the  London  street- sellers  for  carrying 
their  goods  from  one  part  of  the  metropolis  to 
another.  The  principal  of  these  are  cans,  trays, 
boxes,  and  poles. 

The  baked  potato-cans  sometimes  are  square 
and  sometimes  oval ;  they  are  made  with  and 
without  legs,  a  lid  fastened  on  with  hinges,  and 
have  a  small  charcoal  fire  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  can,  so  as  to  keep  the  potatoes  hot,  while 
there  is  a  pipe  at  top  to  let  off  the  steam.  On 
one  side  of  the  can  is  a  little  compartment  for  the 
salt,  and  another  on  the  other  side  for  the  butter. 
The  hot  pie-can  is  a  square  tin  can,  standing 
upon  four  legs,  with  a  door  in  front,  and  three 
partitions  inside ;  a  fire  is  kept  in  the  bottom, 
and  the  pies  arranged  in  order  upon  the  iron 
plates  or  shelves.  When  the  pies  at  the  bottom 
are  sufficiently  hot  they  are  taken  out,  and 
placed  on  the  upper  shelf,  whilst  those  above  arc 
removed  to  the  lower  compartments,  by  which 
means  all  the  pics  are  kept  '*hot  and  hot" 

The  muffin  and  cnimpct-boy  carries  his 
articles  in  a  basket,  covered  outside  with  oil- 
cloth  and  inside  with  green-baize,  either  at  his 
back,  or  slung  over  his  arm,  and  rings  his  bell 
as  he  walks. 

The  blacking  boy,  congreve-match  and  water- 
cress girl,  use  a  rusty  tray,  spread  over  with 
their  "goods,"  and  suspended  to  the  neck  by  a 
piece  of  string. 

The  vendors  of  corn-salve,  plating  balls,  soap 
for  removing  grease  spots,  paper,  steel  pens, 
envelopes,  &c.,  carrj'  their  commodities  in  front 
of  them  in  boxes,  suspended  round  the  neck  by 
a  narrow  leather  strap. 

Rabbits  and  game  are  sometimes  carried  in 
baskets,  and  at  other  times  tied  together  and 
slung  over  a  pole  upon  the  shoulder.  list  and 
bonnet-boxes  are  likewise  conveyed  upon  a  pola. 

Door-mats,  baskeU  and  **  dufler's  "  paokf, 
wood  pails,  brushes,  brooms,  clothes-props, 
clothes-lines  and  string,  and  grid-irons,  Dutch- 
ovens,  skewers  and  tire -shovels,  are  carried 
across  the  shoulder. 

Of  the  "  SMiriiriELD  Races." 
Having  set  forth  the  costermongcr's  usual  mode 
of  conveying  his  goods  through  the  streets  of 
I-K)ndon,  I  shall  now  give  the  reader  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  place  and  scene  where  and  when  he 
purchases  his  donkeys. 

When  a  costermongcr  wishes  to  sen  or  bujr  a 
donkey,  he  goes  to  Smithfield-market  on  a  Fri- 
day afternoon.  On  this  day,  between  the  hours 
of  one  and  five,  there  is  a  kind  of  fair  held, 
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tlic  spectators  and  purobascrs,  crowding: 
ff  the  stalls  of  peas-ioup,  hot  eels,  and  other 


attended  solely  by  costermongers,  for  whose  con- 
venience a  long  paved  slip  of  ground,  about  eighty 
feet  in  length,  has  been  set  apart  The  animals 
for  sale  are  trotted  up  and  down  this— the  "  raee- 
coune, "  as  it  is  called— and  on  each  side  of  it 
stand 

among  the  stalls  of  peas -soup, 
street  delicacies. 

Every  thing  necessary  for  the  starting  of  a 
costeniionger's  barrow  can  be  had  in  Snnithfield 
on  a  Friday^ — from  the  barrow  itself  to  the 
weighto— from  the  donkey  to  tlie  whip.  The 
animals  can  be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from 
,'}*.  to  3L  On  a  brisk  market-day  as  many  as 
two  hundred  donkeys  have  been  sold.  The  bar- 
rows Iot  sale  are  kept  apart  from  the  steeds,  but 
harness  to  any  amount  can  be  found  everywhere, 
in  all  degrees  of  excellence,  from  the  bright 
japanned  cart  saddle  with  its  new  red  pads,  to 
Ihe  old  mouldy  trace  covered  with  buckle  marks. 
AVheels  of  every  sixe  and  colour,  and  springs  in 
every  stage  of  rust,  are  hawked  about  on  all 
sideii.  To  the  usual  nmse  and  nhouting  of  a 
Saturday  night's  market  is  added  the  slirill 
squealin'g  of  distant  pigs  the  lowing  of  the 
pasAting  oxen,  the  bleathig  of  sheep,  and  the 
braying  of  donkeys.  The  paved  road  all  down 
the'**  race-course"  is  level  and  soft,  with  the 
mud  trodden  down  between  the  stones.  The 
])oliceman  on  duty  there  wears  huge  fishenneii's 
or  fliishemicn's  boots,  reaching  to  their  thighs ; 
and  the  trouser  ends  of  tlic  costers'  corduroys 
are  black  and  80<lden  witli  wet  dirt.  Kvery 
variety  of  odour  fills  the  air;  you  j)ass  from 
tiie  stable  smell  that  hangs  alwut  the  donkeys, 
into  an  atmosphere  of  apples  and  fried  fish,  near 
the  ealinp-Ntalls,  \\hile  a  few  puces  further  on 
vi.u  are  nearly  choked  with  the  stencli  of  poats. 
The  croT^-d  of  black  hats,  tliickly  dotted  with  red 
:;nd  yellow  plush  caps,  reels  almut ;  and  tiic 
**hi-hi-i-i"  of  the  donkey- runners  sounds  on  all 
sides.  Sometimes  a  curly-headed  bull,  v  ith  a 
fierce  red  eye,  on  its  way  to  or  froui  the  adjacent 
cuttle-market,  comes  trotting  down  tl»o  road, 
making  all  the  \'isitors  rush  suddenly  to  the 
railinjTh.  for  fear — as  a  co.ster  near  me  said — of 
••  hehiR  taught  the  hornpipe." 

The  donkeys  ^tar.din;::  lor  sale  arc  raiiged  in 
a  lonj:  line  on  both  ^ide8  of  the  "  racc-co;srse," 
their  white  velvctty  noKs  resting;  on  tlie  wooden 
rail  they  are  tied  to.  !Many  of  them  wear 
tlieir  blinkers  and  head  harness,  and  orhei<«  are 
ornamented  wth  rihhons,  fastened  in  their  hal- 
tL-r*.  The  look«-s-on  le.m  against  this  railing. 
nud  chat  with  the  ooys  at  the  donkeys'  iieads 
i;v  with  the  men  who  stand  behind  ihein, 
an.1  keep  continually  hitting  and  shouting  at 
the  poor  still  beasts  to  make  them  prance. 
Somethnes  a  party  of  two  or  three  will  be  scrn 
closely  examining  ore  of  these  **  Jcriua-eni 
pfnys."  passing  their  hands  down  it*.  It'rs.  or 
looking  quietly  on,  while  the  pnojiriclor's  asii 
slick  desci.':id.s  o-.i  the  ])atient  brute's  back, 
HKiking  a  doll  holiow  j-ounu.  As  yon  walk  in 
iVont  of  die  \on'^  lino  ni'  donkcyy.,  ihf  lads  seize 
;lic  n?:;mals   by  tlieir  no>trils:,   and   shew  their 


large  teeth,  asking  if  you  "  want  a  hass,  sir," 
and  all  warranting  the  creature  to  be  "  five 
years  old  next  bu£day."  Dealers  are  quarrel- 
ling  among  theroteWes,  downcrying  each  other's 
goods.  '*  A  hearty  man,'*  shouted  one  proprietor, 
pNointing  to  his  rival's  stock,  '*  could  eat  three 
sieh  donkeys  as  youm  at  a  meal.'* 

One  fellow,  standing  behmd  hia  steed,  shonta 
as  he  strikes,  **  Here's  the  real  Brittannia 
mettle ;"  whilst  another  asks,  "  Who's  for  the 
Pride  of  the  Market  ?"  and  then  proceeds  to  flip 
"  the  pride  "  with  his  whip,  till  she  clears  away 
the  mob  with  her  kickings.  Here,  standing  by 
its  mother,  will  be  a  shaggy  little  colt,  with  a 
group  of  ragged  boys  foncUing  it,  and  lifting  it 
in  their  arms  from  the  ground. 

During  all  this  the  shouU  of  the  driven  and 
runners  fill  the  air,  as  they  rush  past  each 
other  n  the  race -coarse.  Now  a  tall  fellow, 
dragging  a  donkey  after  him,  runs  by  erring, 
as  he  charges  in  amongst  the  mob,  "Hulloa! 
Hulloa !  hi !  hi ! '  his  mate,  with  his  long  coat- 
tails  flying  in  the  wind,  hurrying  after  and  roar- 
ing, between  his  blows,  "  Keem-up!" 

On  nearly  every  post  are  hung  traces  or 
bridles  ;  and  in  one  place,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit,  stood  an  old  collar  with  a  donkey  nibbling 
at  the  straw  that  had  burst  out.  Some  of  the 
lads,  in  smock-frocks,  walk  about  with  cart- 
saddles  on  their  head^,  and  crowds  gather 
round  the  trucks,  piled  up  with  a  black  heap 
of  harness  studdo<l  with  brass.  Those  without 
trays  have  spread  out  old  sacks  on  the  ground, 
on  which  arc  laid  axle-trees,  bound- up  springs, 
and  battered  carriage-lamps.  There  are  plenty 
of  rusty  nails  and  iron  bolts  to  be  had,  if  a 
barrow  should  want  mending  ;  and  if  the  handles 
are  broken,  an  old  cab- shaft  can  be  bought 
cheaj).  to  repair  them. 

In  another  "  race-course."  opposite  to  the 
donkeys.— the  ponies  are  sold.  These  make  a 
curious  collection,  each  one  showing  what  wax 
his  last  master's  whim.  One  has  its  legs  and 
belly  shorn  of  its  hair,  another  has  its  mane 
and  tail  cut  close,  and  some  have  switch  tails, 
muddy  at  the  end  from  their  length.  A  big- 
hipped  black  nag,  with  red  tinsel-like  spots  on 
its  f>.ack,  had  its  ears  cut  close,  and  another 
curly- haired  bnite  that  was  wet  and  steaming 
with  having  been  shown  off,  had  two  huge 
letters  burnt  into  its  hind-quarters.  Here  the 
clattering  of  the  hoofs  and  the  smacking  of 
whips  added  to  the  din;  and  one  poor  brute, 
witli  red  empty  eye-holes,  and  carrying  its  head 
high  u]) — as  a  blind  man  doi^^ — sent  out  show- 
ers of  sparks  froni  its  hoofs  as  it  spluttered  over 
the  stones,  at  each  blow  it  received.  Occasion- 
ally, in  one  part  of  the  pony  market,  there  may 
be  seen  a  crowd  gathered  round  a  nag,  that 
some  one  Fwcars  has  been  stolen  from  him. 

Ilaisfd  uj)  over  the  heads  of  the  mob  are 
bundles  ot*  whip?,  and  men  pusl;  tlieir  way  past, 
with  tl;eiv  arms  full  of  yeliow-handied  currj'- 
coinhs;  Avhilst,  amongst  other  cries,  is  heard  that 
of  "  Stirkp  hi.  each  !  sticks — real  smarters." 
At  one  end  of  the  n^arkct  the  burrows  for  sale 
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axe  kept  piled  up  one  on  anothur.  or  filled 
with  old  wheels,  and  some  witli  white  un. 
paiutcd  wood,  showing  where  they  liuvc  been 
repaired.  Men  axe  here  seen  thumping  the 
vouden  traya,  and  trying  the  strength  of  the 
springs  by  leaning  on  them ;  and  here,  too. 
;  Huod,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  a  ragged 
j  coster  lad  trying  to  sell  his  scales,  now  the 
cbeny-iieason  had  pasL 

On  all  aides  tlie  refreshment- barrows  are  siir- 
nranded  by  customers.  The  whclk-mau  peppers 
his  lota,  aiid  shouts,  *' A  lumping  penn'orth  for  a 
ha'peimy ;"  and  a  lad  m  a  bniock- frock  carries 
two  full  pails  of  milk,  slopping  it  afl  he  walks,  and 
ciying,  ''Ha'penny  a  mug- full,  new  milk  from 
the  ke-ow! "  The  only  quiet  people  to  be  (>een 
axe  xound  the  peas-soup  stall,  with  tlieir  cups  in 
their  hands ;  and  there  is  a  liugc  crowd  cover- 
ing in  the  hot-eel  stand,  with  the  steam  rising 
ip  in  the  centre.  Baskets  of  sliced  cake,  apples, 
nuts,  and  pine-apple  rock,  block  up  the  patli- 
way ;  and  long  wicker  baskets  of  live  fowls  hem 
you  in,  round  which  are  grouped  the  costers, 
handling  and  blowing  apart  the  feathers  on  tlm 


Op  the  Donkeys  of  the  Co8termonukr6. 
TuE  costcnnongers  almost  univerRAlly  treat 
tbetr  donkeys  with  kindnei^s.  Many  a  coster- 
monger  v^'ih  resent  the  ill-treatnuMit  of  a 
donkey,  as  he  would  a  personal  indignity. 
These  animals  are  often  not  only  favourites,  but 
pet^  having  tlicir  bliarc  of  the  costermonger's 
diniier  when  bread  forms  a  portion  of  it,  or 
paddiDg,  or  anything  suited  to  the  palate  of  the 
nnxte.  Those  well-used,  manifest  fondness  for 
their  masters,  and  are  easily  manageable ;  it  is, 
hoawcc,  diliicult  to  get  an  ass,  whose  master 
goes  xcgular  rounds,  away  from  its  htable  for 
any  second  labour  durhig  the  day,  unless  it  has 
fcd  and  slept  in  the  interval.  .  The  usual  fare 
of  a  donkey  is  a  peck  of  chail',  which  co.sts  Id., 
a  quart  of  oats  and  a  quart  of  beans,  eaoli 
mxaging  1^(/.,  and  sometimes  a  penny worili 
t£  hay,  being  an  expentlilure  of  Id,  or  od. 
a  day ;  but  some  give  double  ihls  quantity  in  a 

EOBptfous  time.    Only  one  meal  a  day  is  given. 
any  costermnngers  told  uic,  that  tlicii*  tlonkeys 
liTcd  well  when  tiicy  themselves  lived  well. 

"  It's  all  nonsense  to  call  donkeys  stupid," 
laid  one  costermonger  to  me ;  "*  them's  i>tupid  that 
ealli  them  so :  tliey're  sensible.  Not  long  since 
I  worked  Guildford  with  my  donkey-carl  and  a 
boy.  Jack  (the  donkey)  was  slow  and  heavy  in 
coming  back,  until  we  got  in  sight  of  the  lights 
at  Vauxhull-gate,  and  tlien  he  trotted  on  like 
one  o'clock,  he  did  indeed  1  just  as  if  lie  smelt 
it  was  London  besides  seeing  it,  and  knew  he 
waa  at  home.  He  had  a  famous  appetite  in  the 
country,  and  the  fresh  grass  did  him  good.     I 

Eve  a  country  lad  2d.  to  mind  him  in  a  green 
le  there.  I  wanted  my  own  boy  to  do  so,  but 
he  said,  '  I'll  sec  you  further  first.'  A  London 
boy  bates  being  by  himself  in  a  lone  country 
paxt.  He's  afraid  of  being  burked :  he  is 
indeed.      One  can't  quarrel  witli  a  lud  when 


he's  away  with  one  in  the  country ;  he's  vc*ry 
uteful.  I  feed  my  donkey  well.  I  sometimes 
give  him  a  carrot  for  a  luxury,  but  carrots  arc 
dear  now.  He's  fond  of  mashed  potatoes,  aii.l 
has  many  a  good  masli  when  I  can  buy  them  ;i: 
■lib.  u  penny." 

"  There  was  a  friend  of  uiine,"  «caid  anotlic:* 
man,  "had  great  trouble  about  his  donkey  ir. 
few  months  back.  I  saw  part  of  it.  and  knew 
all  about  it.  He  was  doing  a  little  work  on  i\ 
Sunday  morning  at  Wandsworth,  and  the  poor 
thing  fell  down  dead.  He  was  very  fond  of  his 
donkey  and  kind  to  it,  and  tlie  donkey  was  very 
fond  of  him.  He  thought  he  wouldn't  leave 
the  poor  creature  he'd  had  a  good  while,  and 
had  been  out  with  in  all  weathers,  by  the  road 
side ;  so  he  dropped  all  notion  of  doiug  business, 
and  with  help  got  the  poor  dead  thing  into  his 
cart;  its  liead  lolloping  o\er  the  end  of  the 
cart,  and  its  poor  eyes  staring  at  nothing. 
He  thought  lie'd  drag  it  home  and  bury  it 
somewheres.  It  wasn't  for  the  value  he  dragged 
it,  for  what's  a  dead  donkey  worth  ?  Tlieru 
was  a  few  persoMs  about  him,  and  they  was  uil 
quiet  and  seemed  sorry  for  tlie  poor  fellow  and 
for  his  donkey;  but  the  church-bells  struck  up, 
and  up  came  a  '  cru^he^,'  and  took  the  man  iip, 
and  next  day  he  was  lined  10*.,  I  can't  exactly 
say  for  what.  He  never  saw  no  more  of  tlie 
animal,  and  lost  his  stock  as  well  as  his 
donkey." 

Or   THE    COSTERMON'GERS'    CAriTAL. 

The  caster  mongers,  though  living  by  buying 
and  selling,  are  seldom  or  never  cupitalistK.*  It 
is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  body  trade  ui>on  their  own  properly. 
Some  borrow  their  Mock  money,  others  borrow 
the  stock  itself,  others  again  borrow  the  donkev- 
carts,  barrows,  or  basktrts,  in  whicli  their  isiiK-k 
is  carried  round,  whilst  others  borrow  even  tho 
weights  and  measures  by  which  it  is  meted  out. 

The  reader,  however  uninformed  lie  may  be  as 
to  the  price  the  poor  usually  have  to  ])ay  for  anv 
loans  they  niay  require,  doubtlessly  nee»l  not  hv 
told  that  the  remuneration  exacted  .for  tlie  use 
of  the  above-named  commo<litics  is  not  merely 
confined  to  the  legal  5/.  per  centum  j>er  annum': 
still  many  of  even  tlie  ma^t  ** knowing"  will 
hardly  be  able  to  credit  the  fact  that  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  i^tere^t  in  the  costenuongers'  money, 
market  amounts  to  20  jier  cent,  per  week,  or  no 
less  than  10  JO/,  a  year,  for  every  100/.  advanced. 

But  the  iniquity  of  this  usury  in  the  pre^eiit 
instance  is  felt,  not  so  much  by  the  costennon- 
gers  themselves,  as  by  the  poor  people  whom 
they  serve  ;  for,  of  course,  the  enormous  rate  of 
interest  nmst  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  on  the 
goods  they  sell,  and  consequently  added  to  the 
price,  so  that  coui)Iing  this  overiiliurge  with  iJjo 
customary  short  allowance— in  either  weight  vr 
measure,  as  the  case  may  be — we  ran  readily 
perceive  how  cruelly  the  poor  are  defrauded,  an':! 
how  they  not  only  get  often  too  little  for  wha^ 
they  do,  but  have  as  often  to  pay  too  much  for 
what  they  buy. 
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Premising  thus  much,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  tenns  upon  which  the  barrow,  the 
cart,  the  basket,  the  weights,  the  measures,  the 
stock-money,  or  the  stock,  is  usually  advanced 
to  the  needy  costcmiongers  by  their  more 
thrifty  brethren. 

The  hire  of  a  barrow  is  3c/.  a  day,  or  \s.  a 
week,  for  the  six  winter  montlis ;  and  W.  a  day, 
or  \s.  6d,  a  week,  for  the  six  summer  months. 
Some  arc  to  be  had  rather  lower  in  the  summer, 
but  never  for  less  tlian  -k/. — sometimes  for  not  less 
than  Qd.  on  a  Saturday,  when  not  unfrequently 
every  barrow  in  London  is  hired.  No  security 
and  no  deposit  is  required,  but  the  lender  satis- 
fies himself  that  the  borrower  is  really  what  he 
represents  himself  to  be.  I  am  infonned  that 
5,000  hired  barrows  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
London  costerrnongera,  at  an  average  rental  of 
3/.  5.«.  each,  or  16,2d0/.  a  year.  One  man  lets 
out  120  yearly,  at  a  return  (drojiping  the  5s.)  of 
360/. ;  while  the  cost  of  a  goo^l  barrow,  new,  is 
2i,  Vls.^  and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  they  may 
be  bought  new,  or  "  as  good  as  new,'*  at  30s. 
each ;  so  that  reckoning  each  to  cost  this  barrow- 
letter  21.  each,  he  receives  360/.  rent  or  interest 
—exactly  150  j)er  cent,  per  annum  for  pro- 
perty which  origiiuilly  cost  but  2K)/.,  and 
property  which  is  still  ns  good  for  the  ensuing 
year's  business  as  for  the  past.  One  man  has 
rented  a  barrow  for  eight  years,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  has  paid  26/.  for  what  in  the  tirst  instance 
did  not  cost  more  than  twice  as  many  shillings, 
and  which  he  nm»t  return  if  he  discontinues  its 
use.  '•  I  know  men  well  to  do,' '  said  an  intelligent 
costermonger,  "who  have  paid  l.s.  and  Is.  iid. 
a  week  for  a  barro\\  for  three,  four,  and  five 
years ;  and  they  can't  be  made  to  understand 
that  it's  rather  high  rent  fur  wliat  might  cost 
40*.  at  first.  They  can't  see  they  are  losers. 
One  barrow-lender  sends  his  son  out,  mostly  on 
a  Sunday,  collecting  his  rents  (for  barrows),  but 
he's  not  a  hard  man."  Some  of  the  lenders 
complain  that  their  customers  pay  them  irreg^u- 
larly  and  cheat  them  often,  and  that  in  conw- 
quence  they  must  charge  high;  while  the 
**  borrowers"  declare  that  it  is  very  seldom  indeed 
that  a  man  "  shirks"  the  rent  for  his  barrow, 
generally  believing  that  he  has  made  an  advan- 
tageous bargain,  and  feeling  the  want  of  his 
vehicle,  if  he  lose  it  temporarily.  Let  the 
lenders,  however,  be  deceived  by  many,  still,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  rent  charged  for  barrows  is 
most  exorbitant,  by  the  fact,  that  all  who  take 
to  the  business  become  men  of  considerable 
property  in  a  few  years. 

Donkey-carts  are  rarely  hired.  "  If  there's 
2,000  donkey  and  pony-carts  in  London,  more 
or  less,  not  200  of  them's  borrowed;  but  of 
barrows  five  to  two  is  borrowed."  A  donkey- 
cart  costs  from  2/.  to  10/.;  3/.  lOs,  being  an 
average  price.  The  hire  is  2*.  or  2*.  6//.  a  week. 
The  Iiantess  costs  2/.  lOs,  new,  but  is  bought, 
nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  second-hand,  at 
from  2s.  Od.  to  20s.  The  donkeys  themselves 
are  not  let  out  on  hire,  though  a  costennonger 
may  let  out  his  donkey  to  another  in  the  trade 


when  he  does  not  require  its  services ;  the  usual 
sum  paid  for  the  liire  of  a  donkey  is  2*.  6./.  or 
.*Ii'.  per  week.  The  cost  price  of  a  pony  varies 
from  51.  to  13/. ;  that  of  a  donkey  from  1/.  to  Si. 
There  may  be  six  donkeys,  or  more,  in  coster- 
monger use,  to  one  pony.  Some  traffic  almost 
weekly  in  tliese  animals,  liking  the  excitement 
of  such  business. 

The  repairs  to  barrows,  carts,  and  harness  are 
almost  always  effected  by  the  costermongers 
themselves. 

"  Shallows"  (baskets)  which  cost  Is.  and  1*.  6d.f 
arc  let  out  at  \d.  a  day;  but  not  five  in  100  of 
tho>c  in  use  are  l>orrowed,  as  their  low  price 
places  them  at  the  costermonger' s  command. 
A  pewter  quart-pot,  for  measuring  onions,  itc. 
is  let  out  at  2d.  a  day,  its  cost  being  2s.  Scales 
are  2//.,  and  a  set  of  weights  Id.  a  day. 

Another  common  mode  of  usurj-  is  in  the 
lending  of  stock-money.  This  is  lent  by  the 
costermongers  who  have  saved  the  means  for 
such  use  of  their  funds,  and  by  beer-sliop 
keepois.  'J'he  money-lending  costennongers 
are  the  most  methodical  in  their  usurj' — 
l.OiO/.  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  was  before 
stated,  being  the  rate  of  interest  usually  charged. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  lower  simi  than  10*.  is  bor- 
rowed, and  never  a  higher  sum  than  2/.  When 
a  strangtT  applies  for  a  loan,  the  money-lender 
satisfies  himself  as  I  have  described  of  the  bar- 
row-lender. He  charges  2d.  a  day  for  a  loan 
of  2.S.  (W. ;  3^.  a  day  for  5s. ;  6d.  a  day  for  10*.'; 
and  1.9.  a  day  for  1/.  If  the  daily  payments  arc 
rendered  regularly,  at  a  month's  end  the  terms 
arc  reduced  to  6d.  a  week  for  5s.;  Is.  for  10*. ; 
and  2s.  for  1/.  "That's  reckoned  an  extraor- 
dinary small  interest,"  was  said  to  me,  "only 
•W.  a  day  for  a  pound."  The  average  may  be  3«. 
a  week  for  the  loan  of  20*. ;  it  being  only  to  a 
few  that  a  larger  sum  than  20*.  is  lent.  "  1  paid 
2s.  a  week  for  1/.  for  a  whole  year,"  said  one 
man,  "  or  ,11.  U.  for  the  use  of  a  pound,  and  then 
I  was  liable  to  repay  the  1/."  The  principal, 
however,  is  seldom  repaid ;  nor  does  the  lender 
seem  to  expect  it,  though  he  will  occasional ly 
demand  it.  One  money-lender  is  consideriKi  to 
have  a  fioatmg  capital  of  1 501.  invested  in  loans 
U)  costermongers.  If  he  receive  2*.  per  week  per 
1/.  for  but  twenty-six  weeks  in  the  year  (and  he 
often  receives  it  for  the  fifty-two  weeks) — liis 
1 501.  brings  him  in  390/.  a  year. 

Sometimes  a  loan  is  effected  only  for  a  day. 
generally  a  Saturday,  as  much  as  2s.  6d.  being 
sometimes  given  for  the  use  of  5s. ;  the  5s.  being 
of  course  re])aid  in  the  evenhig. 

The  money-lenders  are  subject  to  at  least 
twice  the  extent  of  loss  to  which  the  barrow- 
lender  is  exposed,  as  it  is  far  oftener  that  money 
is  squandered  (on  which  of  course  no  interest 
can  be  paid)  than  that  a  barrow  is  disposed  of. 

The  money-lenders,  (from  the  following  state- 
ment, made  to  me  by  one  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  borrowing,)  pursue  their  business  in  a  not 
ver}'  dissimilar  manner  to  that  imputed  to  those 
who  advance  larger  sums : — "  If  I  want  to  bor- 
row in  a  hurry,"  said  my  infonnant,  "  as  I  may 
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hrir  ot"  .-  ;rool  bargain,  I  run  to  my  neiglibour 

L ■-.  an«l  he  first  ^ays  he  hasn't  20*.  to  lend, 

.mil  \\\T>  wife's  by,  and  she  says  slic  hadn't  2>.  in 
ii^r  pocket,  and  so  I  can't  be  accoiiunodated. 
llicu  he  says  if  I  must  have  tlie  money  he'll 
Iiave  to  pawn  liis  watch, — or  to  borrow  it  of  Mr. 

,  (au  innkeeper)  who  wouhl  charge  a  deal 

of  interest,  for  he  wasn't  paid  all  he  lent  two 
months  back,  and  \s.  would  be  expected  to  be 

«pentin  drink — though  L don't  drink— or  he 

miut  tr}'  if  his  sister  would  trust  him,  but  she  was 
bick  and  wanted  all  her  money — or  perhaps  his 
barrow-inerchant  would  lend  liim  lO.?.,  if  he'd 
undertake  to  return  \5a.  at  night;  and  it  ends  by 
my  thinking  I've  done  pretty  well  if  I  can  get 
1/.  for  ^is.  interest,  for  a  day's  use  of  it." 

The  beer-shop  keepers  lend  on  far  easier 
teniis,  perliaps  at  lialf  the  interest  exacted  by 
the  others,  and  without  any  regular  system  of 
charges :  but  tliey  look  sharp  ai^er  the  repay- 
ment, and  ex]}ect  a  considerable  outlay  in  beer, 
and  will  only  lend  to  good  customers :  they  how- 
ever have  e%-eu  lent  money  without  interest. 

**In  the  depth  of  last  winter,"  said  a  man  of 
good  character  to  nie,  "  I  borrowed  .>>-.  The 
beer-shop  keeper  wouldn't  lend ;  he'll  rather 
lend  to  men  doing  well  and  drinking.  But  I 
borrowed  it  at  Qd.  a  day  uiterest,  and  that  Gr/. 
a  day  I  paid  exactly  four  weeks,  Sundays  and 
all :  and  that  was  \os.  in  thirty  days  for  tiie  use 
of  o«.  I  was  half  starving  all  the  time,  and  then 
I  had  a  slice  of  luck,  and  paid  the  oj.  back  slap, 
«udgot  out  of  it." 

Many  shopkeepers  lend  money  to  the  stall- 
kupers,  whom  thej'  know  from  standing  near 
ibeur  premises,  and  that  without  interest.  They 
generally  lend,  however,  to  the  women,  as  they 
think  the  men  want  to  get  drunk  with  it. 
"Indeed,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  women."  baid  a 
rostcrmonger  to'  me,  "  half  of  us  might  go  to 
the  Union.*' 

Another  mode  of  usurious  lending  or  tru<ling 
is,  as  I  said  before,  to  provide  the  costennonger 
— not  with  the  stock-money — but  with  the  stock 
itself.  Tliis  mode  also  is  highly  profitable  to 
the  usorer,  who  is  usually  a  costennonger,  but 
Mtnedmes  a  greengrocer.  A  stock  of  fruit,  fish, 
or  vegetables,  witli  a  barrow  for  its  conveyance, 
is  entrusted  to  a  street-seller,  the  usual  way 
being  to  **let  him  have  a  sovereign's  worth.'' 
The  value  of  this,  however,  at  the  m.'!rket  cost, 
rarely  exceeds  14^,  still  tlie  man  entrusted  with 
it  must  carry  20«.  to  hia  creditor,  or  he  will 
hardly  be  trusted  a  second  time.  The  man 
who  trades  witli  the  stock  is  not  required 
to  pay  the  20«.  on  the  first  day  of  the  transac- 
tion, as  he  may  not  have  realised  so  nmch, 
but  he  must  pay  some  of  it,  generally  10«., 
■nd  must  pay  tlie  remainder  the  next  day  or 
the  immey-lender  will  decline  any  subsequent 
dealings. 

It  nnay  be  thought,  as  no  security  is  given, 
and  as  the  costennongering  barrow,  stock,  or 
money-lender  never  goes  to  law  for  the  recovery 
of  any  debt  or  goods,  that  the  per  c^nuge  is 
not  so  ver%'  exorbitant  after  all.     But  I  ascer- 


tained that  not  once  iii  tw?ri:y  times  was  the 
money  lender  exposed  to  any  l-^ss  by  the  non- 
payment of  liis  usurious  interest,  while  hi.s 
profits  are  enormous.  The  borrower  knows 
that  if  he  fail  in  Iiis  j)ayment,  the  lender  will 
acquaint  the  other  nienibers  of  his  fiatemity, 
so  that  no  future  loan  v.ill  be  attainable,  and 
the  costemionger's  business  may  be  at  an  end. 
One  borrower  told  me  that  the  re-payment  of 
his  loan  of  2/.,  borrowed  two  years  ago  at  4*.  a 
week,  had  this  autumn  been  reduced  to  2s.  6d. 
a  week :  "  He's  a  decent  man  I  pay  now,"  h? 
said  ;  "  he  has  twice  forgiven  me  a  month  at  a 
time  when  the  weather  was  ver\'  bad  and  the 
times  as  bad  as  the  weather.  Before  I  borrowed 
of  him  I  had  dealings  with  .     He  was  a 

scurf.  If  I  missed  a  week,  and  told  him  I 
would  make  it  up  next  week,  *  That  won't  do,' 

he'd  say,  *  1*11  turn  you  up.     I'll  take  d d 

good  care  to  stop  you.  /'//  have  you  to  rights.' 
If  I  hadn't  satistied  him,  as  I  did  at  last,  I 
could  never  have  got  credit  again  ;  never."  I 
nm  infonned  that  mo  it  of  the  money-lenders, 
if  a  man  has  paid  fur  a  year  or  so,  will  now 
"  drop  it  for  a  month  or  so  in  a  very  hard-up 
time,  and  go  on  again."  Tliero  is  no  I.O.U. 
or  any  niemoraridun;  givcp.  to  the  usurer. 
*'  There's  never  a  slip  of  paper  about  it,  sir," 
I  was  tolri. 

I  may  add  that  a  very  intelligent  man  from 
whom  I  derived  inf>nnation.  said  to  me  con- 
cerning eostermongers  never  gomg  to  law  to 
recover  money  owing  to  them,  nor  indeed  for 
any  purpose :  "  ll  any  one  steals  anything  from 
me — and  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  happened 
but  once  in  ten  years — and  I  catch  him,  I  take 
it  out  of  him  on  the  spot.  I  give  him  a  jolly 
good  hiding  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  I  know 
very  well,  sir,  th'it  costers  are  ignorant  men,  but 
in  my  opinion"  (laughing)  *'our  never  going 
to  law  shows  that  in  that  point  we  are  in 
advance  of  the  aristocrats.  I  never  heard  of  a 
coster  in  a  law  court,  unless  he  was  in  trouble 
(charged  with  some  offence) — for  assaulting  a 
crusher,  or  anybody  he  had  quarrelled  with,  or 
something  of  that  kind." 

The  barrow- lender,  when  not  regularly  paid, 
sends  some  one,  or  goes  himself,  and  carries 
away  the  barrow. 

My  personal  experience  with  this  peculiar 
class  justifies  me  in  sajnng  that  they  are  far 
less  dishonest  than  they  are  usually  believed  to 
be,  and  much  more  honest  than  their  wandering 
habits,  their  want  of  education  and  *'  principle" 
would  lead  even  the  most  charitable  to  suppose. 
Since  I  have  exhibited  an  interest  in  the  suffer- 
ings and  privations  of  these  neglected  people, 
I  have,  as  the  reader  may  readily  imagine,  had 
many  applications  for  assistance,  and  without 
vanity,  I  believe  I  may  say,  that  as  far  aa 
my  limited  resources  would  permit,  I  hare 
striven  to  extricate  the  street-sellers  from  the 
grasp  of  the  usurer.  Some  to  whom  I  have 
itnt  small  sums  (for  gifts  only  degrade  strug- 
gling honest  men  into  the  apathy  of  beggars) 
have  taken  the  money  with   many  a  protest*- 
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tion  that  they  would  repay  it  in  certain  weekly 
in»talmenta,  which  they  themaelvea  proposed.  b\it 
still  have  never  made  .their  appearance  l>efore 
me  a  Kecond  time — it  may  be  from  diihoncaty 
and  it  may  be  from  inability  and  shame — 
others,  however,  and  they  arc  not  a  few,  have 
rcligioualy  kept  faith  with  me,  calling  punctu- 
ally to  pay  back  a  sixpence  or  a  aliilling  as  the 
prccariousnesa  of  their  calling  would  permit, 
and  doing  this,  though  they  knew  that  I  abjured 
all  claims  upon  them  but  through  their  honour, 
and  was,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  ipiorant  where 
to  find  them,  even  if  my  inclination  led  mc  to 
Keek  or  enforce  a  return  of  the  loan.  One  case 
of  this  kind  shows  so  high  a  sense  of  honour 
among  a  class,  generally  contndcred  to  rank 
among  the  most  dishonourable,  that,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  thought  egotistical,  I  will  mention 
it  here:  — " 'JV-©  young  men,  street- sellers, 
called  u{>on  mc  and  begged  hard  for  the  loan  of 
a  little  stock-money.  They  made  neeille-caces 
and  hawked  them  from  door  to  door  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  and  had  not  the  means  of  buy- 
ing  the  wood.  I  agreed  to  let  them  have  ten 
bhilHngs  between  them ;  this  tliey  promised  to 
repay  at  a  shilling  a  week.  They  were  utter 
strangers  to  me;  nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  one  shilling  of  the  sum  was  duly 
returned.  The  second  week,  however,  brought 
no  shilling,  nor  did  the  third,  nor  the  fourth,  by 
which  time  I  got  to  look  upon  the  money  as 
lost ;  but  at  the  end  of  tlic  Atlh  week  one  of  the 
men  called  with  his  sixpence,  and  told  me  how 
he  should  have  been  with  me  before  but  his 
mate  had  promised  each  week  to  meet  him  with 
his  sixpence,  and  each  week  disappointed  him  : 
so  he  had  come  on  alone.  I  thanked  him,  and 
the  next  week  he  came  again ;  so  he  did  the 
next,  and  the  next  at^er  that.  On  the  Litter 
occasion  he  told  me  that  in  five  more  weeks  he 
should  have  paid  off  his  halt*  of  the  amount 
advanced,  and  that  then,  as  he  had  come  with 
the  other  man,  he  would  begin  paying  off  his 
share  as  well  I " 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  may  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the 
trustworthmess  of  the  class,  but  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary' fact  that  but  few  of  the  costennongers 
fail  to  repay  the  moiiey  advanced  to  them,  even 
at  the  present  ruinous  rate  of  interest.  The 
poor,  it  is  my  belief,  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently tried  in  this  respect ; — pawnbrokers,  loan- 
offices,  tally-shops,  dolly-shops,  arc  the  only 
parties  who  will  trust  them — but,  as  a  startling 
proof  of  the  good  faith  of  the  humbler  classes 
generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mrs.  Chisholm 
(the  lady  who  has  exerted  herself  so  benevolently 
in  the  cause  of  emigration)  has  lent  out,  at  difle- 
rent  times,  as  much  as  160,000^  that  has  been 
entmstcd  to  her  for  the  use  of  the  **  lower 
orders,"  and  that  the  whole  of  this  large  amount 
has  been  returned — with  the  exn'ption  qfl2U. 

I  myself  have  often  given  a  sovereign 
to  ■  professed  thieves  to  get  **  changed,"  and 
never  knew  one  to  make  off  with  the  money. 
Depend  upon  it,   if  we  would  really  improve. 


we   must  begin   by  elevating    instead  of  de- 
grading. 

Of  the  "Slakq"  AVeights  and  Measures. 
All  counterfeit  weights  and  measures,  the 
costermongers  call  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
"  slang."  "  There  arc  not  half  so  many 
slangs  as  there  was  eighteen  months  ago," 
said  a  '  general  dealer '  to  me.  "  You  see, 
sir,  the  letters  in  the  Momhg  Ckromele  set 
people  a  talking,  and  some  altered  their  way  of 
business.  Some  was  very  angry  at  what  was 
said  in  the  articles  on  the  street-sellers,  and 
swore  that  costers  was  gentlemen,  and  that 
tliey'd  smash  the  men's  noses  that  had  told 
you,  sir,  if  they  knew  who  they  were.  Tliere's 
plenty  of  costers  wouldn't  use  slangs  at  all,  if 
people  would  give  a  fair  price;  but  you  see 
the  boys  will  try  it  on  for  their  bunts,  and  how 
is  a  man  to  sell  fine  cherries  at  ML  a  pound 
that  cost  him  3^,  when  there's  a  kid  along- 
side of  him  a  selhng  his  *  tol '  at  2//.  a  pound,  and 
singing  it  out  as  bold  as  brass?  So  the  men 
slangs  it,  and  cries  *  2d.  a  pound,'  and  jcrives 
half-pound,  as  the  1h)v  does;  which  brings  it  tu 
the  same  thing.  We  doesn't  'dulteratc  our 
goods  like  the  tradesmen — that  is,  the  regular 
hands  doesn't.  It  wouldn't  be  easy,  as  you  say, 
to  •dulterate  cabbages  or  oysters ;  but  we  deals 
fair  to  all  that's  fair  to  us, — and  that's  niore 
than  many  a  tradesman  does,  iot  all  their 
juries." 

The  slang  quart  is  a  pint  and  a  halt  It  is 
made  precisely  like  the  proper  quart;  and  the 
maker,  I  was  told,  **  knows  well  enough  what  it's 
for,  as  it's  charged,  ne^-,  iid.  more  than  a  true 
quart  measure;  but  it's  nothing  to  him,  as  he 
says,  what  it's  for,  so  long  as  he  gets  his  price." 
The  slang  quart  is  let  out  at  2d.  a  day — \d.  extra 
being  charged  **  for  the  risk."  The  slang  pint 
holds  in  some  cases  three-fourths  of  the  just 
quantity,  having  a  very  thick  bottom  ;  others 
hold  only  half  a  pint,  having  a  false  bottom 
half-way  up.  These  are  used  chiefly  in  mea- 
suring nuts,  of  which  the  proper  quantity  is 
hardly  ever  given  to  the  purchaser;  "  but,  then." 
it  was  often  said,  or  im])lied  to  me,  the  "  price  is 
all  the  lower,  and  people  just  brings  it  on  them- 
selves, by  wanting  things  for  next  to  nothing ; 
so  it's  all  right ;  it's  people's  own  faults."  The 
hire  of  the  slang  pint  is  2rf.  per  day. 

The  scales  used  are  almost  all  true,  but  the 
weights  are  often  beaten  out  flat  to  look  large, 
and  are  4,  5,  6,  or  even  7  oz.  deflcient  in  a  pound, 
and  in  the  same  relative  proportion  with  other 
weights.  Tlie  charge  is  2rf.,  3rf..  and  Aed.  a  day 
for  a  pair  of  scales  and  a  set  of  slang  weight."^ 

The  wooden  measures — such  as  pecks,  half 
pecks,  and  quarter  pecks — are  not  let  out  slang, 
but  the  bottoms  are  taken  out  by  the  costers,  and 
put  in  again  half  an  inch  or  so  higher  up.  ^*  I 
call  this,''  said  a  humorous  dealer  to  me,  "  slop- 
work, or  the  cutting-system." 

One  candid  costermonger  expressed  his  per- 
fect contempt  of  slangs,  as  fit  only  for  bunglers, 
as  ke  could  always  **  work  slang"  with  a  true 
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measure.  "  Wiy,  I  can  cheat  any  man,"  he 
viid.  "  I  can  managp  to  measure  mussels  lo 
ui  you*d  think  you  got  a  lot  over,  but  there's 
a  lut  under  meanure,  for  I  holds  them  up  with 
:  :y  fingers  and  keep  crying,  'Mussels!  full 
K.'.'asure,  live  mussels!'  I  can  do  t)ie  same 
ulili  peas.  I  delight  to  do  it  with  stingy  aris- 
K-crats.  We  dou*t  work  slang  in  the  City. 
}*oiiplc  know  what  they're  a  buying  on  there. 
There's  plenty  of  us  would  pay  for  an  inspector 
i>l'  weights ;  I  would.  "SVe  might  do  fair  with- 
c -It  au  inspector,  and  make  at»  much  if  we  only 
ajrreed  one  with  another." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  ju^t  I  should  add  that 
there  beem&  to  be  a  strong  dis})osition  on  the 
part  of  the  more  enlightiMicd  of  the  class  to 
adopt  the  use  of  fair  weights  and  measures ;  and 
th.it  even  among  the  less  scrupnious  ])ortion  of 
t]ie  body,  short  allowance  seems  to  he  given 
chiefly  from  a  desire  to  be  tvm  with  a  "  scaly 
rustomer.'*  I1ic  coster  makes  it  a  rule  never 
to  refuse  an  otier,  and  if  people  will  give  him 
k»  than  what  he  considers  his  proper  price, 
why — he  gives  them  less  than  their  proper  quan- 
tity. As  a  proof  of  the  growing  honesty  among 
this  clau,  many  of  the  better  dis])osed  have  re- 
centlT  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  the 
members  of  which  are  (one  and  all)  pledged  not 
only  to  deal  fairly  with  their  customers,  but  to 
conipd  all  other  street- sellers  to  do  the  :.ame. 
With  a  view  of  ^Ktinguishing  themselves  to  the 
pablic,  they  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  wear- 
ing a  medal,  on  which  shall  be  engraved  a  par- 
ticular number,  so  that  should  any  imposition 
be  practised  by  any  of  their  body,  thv  public 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  complaining  tu  the 
Committee  of  the  Association,  and  having  the 
indiridoal  (if  guilty)  immediately  expelled  from 
the  society. 

Op  Half  Profits. 
Besides  the  modes  of  trading  on  l>orrowed 
capital  above  described,  there  is  still  another 
means  of  obtaining  stock  prevalent  among  the 
Loudon  costemiongers.  It  is  a  c(»mmon  prac- 
tice with  some  of  the  more  provident  coster- 
uiongcrsy  wlio  buy  more  largely — for  the  sake 
of  buying  cheaply — th.in  is  required  for  the 
Kupply  of  their  own  ciuttomers,  to  place  goods 
in  the  hands  of  young  men  who  are  unable 
to  buy  goods  on  their  own  account,  "on  half 
profits,"  as  it  is  called.  iTie  man  .ido])ting 
this  means  of  doing  a  more  extensive  business, 
UTS  to  an}'  poor  fellow  willing  to  work  on 
tboN  terms,  ''Here's  a  barrow  of  vegetables 
to  carry  round,  and  the  profit  on  them  will  l>e 
2c  :  you  sell  them,  and  half  is  for  yourself." 
The  man  sells  them  accordingly;  if  however 
he  fail  to  realize  the  2s,  anticipated  profit,  his 
employer  miut  still  be  paid  1«.,  even  if  the 
" seller "  prove  that  only  VSd,  was  cleared;  so 
that  the  costermongcr  capitalist,  as  he  may  be 
described,  is  b1wr}'s,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
sf  mv  informants,  '*  on  the  profitable  side  of 
thch^dge." 
Beys  an  less  frequently  employed  on  half. 


profits  than  young  men  :  and  I  am  assured  that 
instances  of  these  young  men  wronging  their 
employers  are  hardly  ever  known. 

Of  the  Boys  op  the  Costermonoeks, 
AND  their  Bunts. 
But  there  arc  still  other  "agents"  among  the 
cobterniongcrs,  and  these  arc  the  "boys"  de- 
puted to  sell  a  man's  goods  for  a  certain  sum, 
all  over  that  amount  being  the  boys'  profit 
or  "  bunts."  Almost  a^ffiry  cosiermouger  who 
trades  through  the  streets  with  his  barrow  is 
aocompanieil  by  a  l>oy.  The  ages  of  these  lads 
vary  from  ten  to  sixteen,  there  are  few  above 
sixteen,  for  the  lads  think  it  is  then  high  time 
for  them  to  start  on  their  own  account.  These 
1)oys  are  useful  to  the  man  in  "  calling,'* 
their  shrill  voices  being  often  more  audible  than 
the  loudest  pitch  of  an  adult's  lungs.  Many 
persons,  n^oreover,  I  am  assured,  prefer  buying 
of  a  boy,  l>clieving  that  if  the  lad  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  selling  his  goods  he  would  be  kno<>kcd 
about  when  he  got  liome ;  others  think  that  they 
are  safer  in  a  boy's  hands,  and  less  likely  to  be 
cheated ;  these,  however,  are  equally  mistaken 
notions.  The  l>oys  also  are  useful  in  pusliing  at 
the  barrow,  or  in  drawing  it  along  by  tugging  at  a 
rope  in  front  Some  of  them  are  the  sons  of  the 
costermongers ;  some  go  round  to  the  coster- 
mongers'  abodes  and  say  :  **  >Vill  yon  want  me 
to-morrow?"  "Shall  I  come  and  give  you  a 
\\h  ?"  The  parents  of  the  lads  thus  at  large  are, 
when  they  have  parents,  either  unable  to  sup- 
port them,  or,  if  able.  ])rcfer  putting  tlieir  money 
to  other  uses,  (such  as  drinking) ;  and  so  the  lads 
have  to  look  out  for  thenlsclve^  or,  as  they  say, 
"  pick  up  a  few  halfpence  and  a  bit  of  grub  as 
we  can,"  Such  lads,  however,  are  the  smallest 
class  of  costermongcring  youths ;  and  are  some- 
limes  called  "  cas'alty  boys,"  or  "  nippers." 

The  lM)ys — and  nearly*  the  whole  of  thtm — 
so<m  become  very  quick,  and  grow  masters  of 
slang,  in  from  six  weeks  to  two  or  three  months. 
"  I  suppose,"  said  one  man  familiar  with  their 
character,  "  they'd  learn  French  as  soon,  if  I  hey 
was  thrown  into  the  way  of  it.  They  must 
learn  slang  to  live,  and  as  they  have  to  wait  at 
markets  every  now  and  then,  from  one  hour  to 
six,  they  associate  one  with  another  and  carry 
on  conversations  in  slang  al)out  the  "  penny  gafls" 
(theatres),  criticising  the  actors;  or  may  be  they 
toss  the  pieman,  if  they've  got  any  ha'jience, 
or  else  they  chaff  the  passers  by.  The  oliicr 
ones  may  talk  aliout  their  !«wccthearts ;  but 
they  always  speak  of  them  by  the  name  of 
*nammow'  (girls). 

"The  boys  are  severe  critics  too  (contimied 
my  informant)  on  dancing.  1  liesrd  cne  say 
to  anotlier ;  *  What  do  you  think  of  Johnny 
Milliccnt's  new  step  ?'  for  they  always  recognise 
a  new  step,  or  they  discuss  the  female  dancer's 
legs,  and  not  very  decently.  At  otluT  times 
the  boys  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their 
masters,  as  to  wlio  feeds  them  best  I  have 
heard  one  say,  *  O,  iuut  lk>b  stingy  ?  We  have 
bread  and  cheese !'     Another  added  ;  *  H'e  have 
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vt«ak  and  beer,  and  I've  the  use  of  Bill's,  (the 
iriaMer's)  'baccy  box.'  '* 

Some  of  these  lads  are  paid  by  the  day, 
p.enerally  from  2d.  or  3(/.  and  their  food,  and  as 
tiuch  fruit  as  they  think  fit  to  eat,  as  by  that 
t  hey  soon  get  sick  of  it  They  generally  carry 
'•!ome  fruit  in  their  pockets  for  their  playmates, 
or  brotliers,  or  sisters  ;  the  costermongerb  allow 
tiiis,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  pocketing 
is  not  for  sale.  Some  lads  are  engaged  by 
the  week,  having  from  U.  to  Is.  6d.,  and  their 
food  when  out  with  their  employer.  Their 
lodging  is  found  only  in  a  few  cases,  and  then 
they  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  their  master  and 
mistress.  Of  master  or  mistress,  however,  they 
never  speak,  but  of  Jack  and  Bet.  They  behave 
respectfully  to  the  women,  who  are  generally 
kind  to  them.  They  soon  desert  a  very  surly 
vT  stingy  master  ;  though  such  a  fellow  could  get 
iif\y  boys  next  day  if  he  wanted  them,  but  not 
lads  used  to  the  trade,  for  to  these  he's  well 
known  by  their  talk  one  with  another,  and  they 
soon  tell  a  man  his  character  very  plainly — "  irn/ 
plainly  indeed,  sir,  and  to  his  face  too,"  said  one. 

Some  of  these  l)oyg  are  well  l)eateu  U^  their 
empU  vers ;  this  they  put  np  with  readily  enough, 
if  they  experience  kindness  at  the  hands  of  the 
man's'  wife ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  parties  tliat 
have  never  thought  of  marriage,  if  they  live  to- 
gether, call  one  another  husbands  and  wives. 

In  '*  working  the  country"  these  lads  are  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  their  masters,  with  whom 
itijF  oat,  drink,  and  sleep ;  but  they  do  not 
^axnb.e  with  them.  A  few,  however,  go  out  and 
temp*,  country  boys  to  gamble,  and — as  an  almost 
inevirable  consequence— to  lose.  "  Some  of  the 
boys,"  said  one  who  had^  seen  it  ofttn.  "will 
keep  a  number  of  count rytTjen  in  a  beer-shop  in 
a  roar  for  the  hour,  while  the  countrymen  ply 
*;iem  with  beer,  and  some  of  the  sircct-lads  can 
ilrink  a  good  deal.  I've  known  three  bits  of  boys 
;/rder  a  pot  of  beer  each,  one  arter  the  other, 
'  ach  paying  his  share,  and  a  quartern  of  ghi  each 
iifier  that—drunk  neat ;  they  don'j  underbtand 
wnter.  Drink  doesn't  seem  to  aflert  them  as  it 
'loes  men.  i  don't  know  why."  **  Some  coster- 
inongeiR,"  said  another  informant,  "have  been 
rtnov.n,  whtn  they've  taken  a  fancy  to  a  boy — 
1  knov/  of  two — to  dress  him  out  like  themselves, 
silk  handkerchiefs  and  all  ;  for  if  tliey  didn't 
lind  them  silk  handkerchiefs,  the  boys  would 
^oon  pet  them  out  of  their  '  Ouuts.'  They  like  silk 
handkerchiefs,  for  if  they  lohC  all  their  money 
crumbling,  they  can  then  pledge  their  handker- 
ci)iefs." 

I  have  mentioned  the  term  "  bunts.*'  Bunts  is 
the  money  made  by  the  boys  in  this  manner: — 
if  a  costermonger,  after  having  sold  a  sufliciency, 
has  2s,  or  3.f.  worth  of  goods  left,  and  is  anxious 
to  get  home,  he  says  to  the  boy,  "  Work  these 
streets,  and  bring  me  2*.  dd.  for  the  tol,"  (lot) 
wliich  the  costennongcr  knows  by  his  eye — for 
lie  seldom  measures  or  counts — is  easily  worth 
that  money.  The  lad  then  proceeds  to  sell  the 
things  entrusted  to  him,  and  ofidtn  shows  great 
ingenuity  in  so  doing.     If,  for  instance,  turnips 


be  tied  up  in  penny  bunches,  the  lad  will  open 
some  of  them,  so  as  to  spread  thein  out  to  nearly 
twice  their  previous  size,  and  if  any  one  ask  if 
that  be  a  penn'orth,  he  will  say,  "  Here's  a  larger 
for  l^d.,  marm,"  and  so  palm  off  a  penny  bunch 
at  l|W.  Out  of  each  bunch  of  onions  he  takes 
one  or  two,  and  makes  an  extra  bunch.  All  that 
the  lad  can  make  in  this  way  over  the  half-crown 
is  his  own,  and  called  "  bunts."  Boys  have  made 
from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  *' bunts,"  and  this  day  after 
day.  Many  of  them  will,  in  the  course  of  their 
traffic,  beg  old  boots  or  shoes,  if  they  meet  with 
better  sort  of  people,  and  so  "  work  it  to  rights," 
as  they  call  it  among  themselves ;  servants  often 
give  them  cast-off  clothes.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
boy  carries  home  less  than  the  stipulated  sum. 

The  above  is  what  is  understood  as  **fair 
bunts." 

"  Unfair  bunts"  is  what  the  lad  may  make 
unknown  to  his  master ;  as,  if  a  customer  call 
from  the  area  for  goods  cried  at  2</.,  the  lad  may 
get  2{d.,  by  pretending  what  he  had  carried  was 
a  superior  sort  to  that  called  at  2rf., — or  by  any 
similar  trick. 

"  I  have  known  some  civil  and  industrious 
boys,"  said  a  costennonjrer  to  me,  "  get  to  save 
a  few  shillings,  and  in  six  months  start  with  a 
shallow,  and  so  rise  to  a  donkey-cart.  The 
greatest  drawback  to  struggling  boys  is  their 
sleeping  in  low  lodging-houses,  where  they  arc 
frequently  robbed,  or  trepaimed  to  part  with 
tlieir  money,  or  else  they  get  corrupted." 

Some  nun  employ  from  four  to  twelve  boys, 
sending  them  out  with  shallows  and  barrows, 
the  boys  bringing  home  the  proceeds.  The  men 
who  send  lads  out  in  this  way.  count  the  tilings, 
and  can  tell  to  a  penny  what  can  be  realised  on 
them.  Tliey  neither  pay  nor  treat  the  boys  well, 
I  am  told,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  other 
costennongers  as  extortioners,  or  unfair  dealers, 
making  money  by  trading  on  poor  lads'  necessi- 
ties, who  scn-e  them  to  avoid  starvation.  These 
men  are  called  **  Scurfs."  If  the  hoys  wor'King 
for  them  make  bunts,  or  are  suspected  of 
making  hunts,  there  is  generally  *•  a  row"  about 
it. 

The  hunts  is  for  the  most  part  the  gambling 
money,  as  well  as  the  money  for  the  **  penny 
j.^afl*"  the  *'  twopcimy  hop,"  the  tobacco,  and  the 
pudding  monc>'  of  the  boys.  **  More  would 
save  their  wages  and  their  bunts,"  was  said  to 
me  on  good  authority.  "  but  they  have  no 
place  to  keep  their  money  in,  and  don't  under- 
stand anything  about  sa\'ings  banks.  Many  of 
these  lads  are  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the 
police,  and  treated  like  suspected  folks;  but  in 
my  opinion  they  are  not  thieves,  or  they  wouldn't 
work  so  hard ;  for  a  thief's  is  a  much  easier  life 
than  a  costermonger' s." 

AMien  a  boy  begins  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, or  "  sets  up,"  as  they  call  it,  lie  purchases 
a  shallow,  which  costs  at  least  !«.,  and  a  half 
hundred  of  herrings,  1*.  6d.  By  the  sale  of  the 
herrings  he  will  clear  1*.,  going  the  round  he 
has  been  accustomed  to,  and  then  trade  on  the 
2s.  dd.     Or,  if  it  be  fruit  time,  he  will  trade  in 
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apples  tmtU  master  of  5«.,  and  tlien  "take  to 

ft  barrow,"  at  3tf.  a  day  hire.     By  tin's  system 

!    the  ranks  of  the   costermongers  are  not  only 

recruited  but  increased.     There  is  one  grand 

i    eharactciiatic  of  tliese  lads ;  I  heard  on  all  hands 

'    they  are,  every  one  of  them,  what  the  costers  call 

— •*  wide  awake." 

There  are  I  am  assured  from  200  to  .100 
co»ters,  who,  in  the  busier  times  of  the  year, 
send  out  four  youths  or  lads  each  on  an 
arerage.  The  young  men  thus  sent  out  gene- 
rally live  with  the  costermonger.  paying  Is, 
a  week  for  board,  lodging  and  washing.  These 
youths,  I  was  told  by  one  who  knew  tlieni 
well,  were  people  who  •'  didn't  care  to  work  for 
themselves,  because  they  couldn't  keep  their 
money  together ;  it  would  soon  all  g^ ;  and  they 
•wl  keep  it  together  for  their  masters.  They 
are  not  fed  badly,  but  then  they  make  *■  hunts' 
sometimes,  and  it  goes  for  grub  when  they're 
out,  so  they  eat  less  at  home." 

Op  the  Juvr.xiLr.  Trading  op  the 

COSTLIIMON'GEKS. 

Mt  inquiries  among  the  costenuongers  induced 
one  of  their  number  to  address  me  by  letter. 
My  correspondent— a  well-informed  and  well- 
educated  man— describes  himself  as  "  being 
one  of  those  that  have  been  unfortunately  thrust 
into  that  precarious  way  of  obtaining  a  living, 
not  by  choice  but  circumstances."  The  writer 
then  proceeds  to  say :  **  No  person  but  those 
actoaUy  connected  with  the  streets  can  tell  the 
exertion,  anxiet}',  and  difficulties  we  have  to 
undergo ;  and  I  know  for  a  fact  it  induces  a 
great  many  to  drink  that  would  not  do  so, 
cnly  to  give  them  a  stimulant  to  bear  up 
ajrainst  the  troubles  that  they  have  to  contend 
with;  and  so  it  ultimately  becomes  habitual. 
1  rould  point  out  many  instances  of  the  kind. 
My  chief  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  give  my 
liuznblc  suggestion  as  to  the  best  means  of  alle- 
viating our  present  position  in  society,  and 
establisliing  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  ]niblic  as  a 
respectable  body  of  men,  honestly  endeavouring 
to  support  our  families,  without  becoming 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  and  to  show  that  we 
are  not  all  the  degraded  class  we  arc  at  present 
thought  to  be.  subject  to  the  derision  of  every 
passer  by,  and  all  looked  upon  as  extortioners 
and  the  confederates  of  thieves.  It  is  grievous 
to  tee  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  speak, 
thrust  into  the  streets  to  sell,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, I  am  sorry  to  state,  to  support  their 
parents.  Kind  sir,  picture  to  yourself  a  group 
of  those  children  mixing  together  indiscrimi- 
QHleiy^the  good  with  the  bad — all  uneducated — 
kA  without  tluit  parental  care  which  is  so  essen- 
tial for  youth — and  judge  for  yourself  the  result : 
the  lads  in  some  instances  take  to  thieving, 
(this  being  easier  for  a  living),  and  the  girls  to 
prostitution :  and  so  they  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  gaol,  or  get  transported.  Even 
these  who  axe  honestlv  disposed  cannot  I.ave  a 
chance  of  bettering  their  condition,  in  conse- 
quenca  of  their  being  uneducated,  •'o  th;::  iiiiy 


oflen  turn  out  brutal  husbands  and  bad  fathers. 
Surely,  sir.  Government  could  abolish  ui  a 
measure  this  juvenile  trading,  so  conducive  to 
crime  and  so  injurious  to  the  shopkeeper,  who 
is  highly  rated.  How  is  it  possible,  if  children 
congregate  anmnd  his  door  with  the  very  articles 
he  may  deal  in,  that  he  can  meet  the  d«- 
mands  for  rates  and  taxes ;  whereas  the 
educated  man,  brought  by  want  to  sell  in  the 
streets,  would  not  do  so,  but  keep  himself 
opart  from  the  sho])keeper,  and  not  merit 
his  enmity,  and  the  interference  of  the  police, 
which  he  necessarily  claims.  I  have  procured 
an  existence  (with  a  few  years'  exception)  in  the 
streets  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  as  a  general 
salesman  of  perishable  and  imperishable  articles, 
and  should  be  most  happy  to  see  anything  done 
for  tlie  benefit  of  my  class.  This  juvenile  trading 
1  consider  the  root  of  the  evil ;  after  the  removal 
of  this,  the  costenuongers  might,  by  classifying 
and  co-operation,  render  themselves  compara- 
tively happy,  in  their  position,  and  become 
acknowledged  members  of  society." 

Anotlier  costermonger,  in  conversing  with  me 
concerning  these  young  traders,  said,  that  many 
of  them  would  ape  the  vices  of  men:  mere 
urchins  would  simulate  drunkenness,  or  ]>oa8t, 
with  many  an  exaggeration,  of  tlieir  drinking 
feats.  Tliey  can  get  as  much  as  they  please  at 
the  public- houses;  and  this  too,  I  may  add, 
despite  tlie  43rd  clause  in  the  Police  Act,  which 
enacts,  that  "  every  person,  licensed  to  deal  in 
exciseable  liquors  within  the  said  (Metropolitan 
Police)  District,  who  sliall  knowingly  supply  any 
sort  of  distilled  exciseable  liquor  to  be  drunk 
upon  tlie  j)remises,  to  any  boy  or  girl,  apparently 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  ot*  not  more  than  20*. ;"  and  upon  a 
second  conviction  to  40*.  penalty;  and  on  a 
third  to  .>/. 

Of  thl  Edicatiox  of  the  "  Coster- 
Lads." 
AnoN(!  the  costers  the  term  education  is  (as  J 
have  already  intimated)  merely  understood  as 
meaning  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
"  l)uy':ng  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in 
tlie  dearest."  There  are  few  lads  whose  training 
extends  beyond  this.  The  father  is  the  tutor, 
who  takes  tlie  boy  to  the  diflerent  markets, 
instructs  him  in  the  art  of  buying,  and  when 
the  youth  is  perfect  on  tliis  pomt,  the  })arent's 
<luty  is  supposed  to  have  been  performed. 
Nearly  all  these  boys  are  remarkable  for  their 
precocious  sharpness.  To  use  the  words  of  one 
of  the  clais,  *•  these  young  ones  arc  as  sharp 
as  terriers,  and  leanis  every  dodge  of  business 
in  less  than  half  no  tune.  Tliere'a  one  I  knows 
about  three  feet  high,  that's  up  to  the  busmess 
2.S  clever  as  a  man  of  thirty.  Though  he's  only 
twelve  years  old  he'll  chaff  down  a  peeler  so 
uncominon  severe,  that  the  only  way  to  stop 
Ijirn  is  to  take  him  in  charge  ! " 

It  is  idle  to  imagine  that  these  lads,  possessed 
of  a  mental  acuteness  almost  wonderful,  will 
not  educate  themselves  in  vice,  if  we  neglect 
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to  train  them  to  virtue.  At  their  youthful 
a{?e,  the  power  of  acquirin}(  k-iowledge  is  the 
strongest,  and  some  kind  of  e<^ucation  is  con. 
tinually  going  on.  If  they  an  not  taught  by 
others,  tlwy  will  form  their  ovm  characters — 
dcTeloping  habits  of  dissipation,  and  educing 
all  the  grossest  passions  of  their  natures,  and 
learning  to  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  every 
appetite  without  the  least  restraint. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  is  old  enough  to  shout  well 
and  loudly,  his  father  takes  him  into  the  streets. 
Some  of  these  youths  are  not  above  seven  years 
of  age,  and  it  is  calculated  that  not  more  than 
one  in  a  hundred  has  ever  been  to  a  school  of 
any  kind.  The  boy  walks  with  the  barrow,  or 
guides  the  donkey,  shouting  by  turns  with  the 
fitther,  who,  when  tlie  goods  are  sold,  will  slh  a 
reward,  let  him  ride  home  on  the  tray.  The 
lad  attends  all  markets  with  his  father,  who 
teaches  him  his  business  and  shows  him  liis 
tricks  of  trade ;  "  for,"  said  a  coster,  **  a  governor 
in  our  line  leaves  the  knowledge  of  all  his 
dodges  to  liis  son,  jist  as  the  rich  coves  do  their 
tin." 

The  life  of  a  coster-boy  is  a  very  hanl  one. 
In  summer  he  will  have  to  be  up  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  winter  he  is 
never  in  bed  after  six.  When  he  hax  re- 
turned from  market,  it  is  generally  his  duty 
to  wash  the  goods  and  help  dress  the  barrow. 
About  nine  he  begins  his  day's  work,  shouting 
whilst  the  father  pushes  ;  and  as  very  often  the 
man  has  lost  his  voice,  this  share  of  the 
labour  is  left  entirely  to  him.  When  a  center 
has  regular  customers,  the  vegetables  or  iith 
are  all  sold  by  tweh*«  o'clock,  and  in  many 
cotter  families  the  ^  is  then  packed  o.T  with 
frtut  to  hawk  in  the  streets.  AVhen  the  work 
is  over,  the  father  will  perhaps  take  the  boy  to 
a  public-huusc  with  him,  and  give  him  part  of 
his  beer.  Sometimes  a  child  of  four  or  live  is 
taken  to  the  tap-room,  especially  if  he  be  pretty 
and  the  father  proud  of  him.  "I  Ikivc  seen," 
said  a  coster  to  me,  "a  baby  of  five  year  uld 
reeling  dnnik  in  a  tap-room.  His  provcrnor 
did  it  t'ur  the  lark  of  the  thing,  to  sec  him  chuck 
hisself  about — sillyfied  like."' 

The  love  of  gambling  soon  seizes  upon  the 
coster  boy.  Youths  of  about  twelve  or  so  will 
as  soon  as  they  can  get  away  from  work  go  to 
a  public-house  and  play  cribl)ap:e  for  pints  of 
beer,  or  for  a  pint  a  comer.  They  generally 
continue  playing  till  about  inidiiight,  and 
rarely — except  on  a  Sunday — keep  it  up  all 
night. 

It  ordinarily  happens  that  when  a  lad  is 
about  thirteen,  he  qimrrels  with  his  father,  and 
gets  turned  away  from  liome.  Then  he  is 
forced  to  start  for  himself.  He  knows  where 
he  can  borrow  stock-money  und  get  his  barrov, 
for  he  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  markets  is 
the  oldest  hand  at  the  business,  and  children 
may  often  be  seen  in  ine  streets  uuder-!K;Iling 
their  parents.  **  How's  it  possible,"  said  a 
woman,  "  for  people  to  live  when  there's  their 
own  son  at  the  end  of  the  court  a-calling  bis 


goods  as  cheap  again  as  we  can  afford  to  sell 
oum." 

If  the  boy  ii  lucky  in  trade,  his  next  want  is 

to  get  a  girl  to  keep  home  for  him.     I  was 

assured,  that  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  & 

lad  of  fifteen  to  be  living  with  a  girl  of  the 

same   age,   as  man   and  wife.     It  creates  no 

disgust  among  his  class,  but  seems  rather  to 

give  him  a  position  among  such  people.     Their 

courtship  does  not   take   long  when  once  the 

mate  has  been  fixed  upon.     The  girl  is  invited 

to  "raffles,"  and  treated  to  "  twopenny  hops," 

and  half- pints  of  beer.     Perhaps  a  silk  neok 

handkerchief— a   "  King's-man  "    is  given  m 

a  present ;  though  some  of  the  lads  inll,  when 

the  arrangement  has  been  made,  take  the  gift 

back  again  and  wear  it  themselves.     The  hiojs 

are  very  jealous,  and  if  once  made  angry  behave 

I  with  great  brutality  to  the  offending  girl.     A 

yoimg  fellow  of  about  sixteen  told  me,  as  he 

seemed    to   grow   angry   at  the  very   thouffht^ 

"  If  I  seed  my  gal  a  talking  to  another  chap 

I'd   fetch   her  sich   a  puncli   of    the  nose  as 

should  plaguy  quick  stop  the  whole  business." 

Another  lad  informed  me,  with  a  knowing  look, 

I  *'  that  the  gals— It  was  a  rum  thing  now  he 

•  come  to  think  on  it — axully  liked  a  feller  for 

I  walloping  them.     As  long  as  the  bruises  hurted, 

I  she  was  always  thinking  on  the  cove  as  gired 

I  'em  her."     After  a  time,  if  the  girl  contumee 

'  faithful,  the  young  coster  may  many  her ;  but 

j  this   is   rarely  the   case,   and  many  live  with 

their  prls  imtil  they  have  grown  to  be  men, 

'  or   pcrl:a})s   they   may    quarrel   the   very   fint 

year,  nnd  have  a  figlit  and  part 

Tlie«e  boys  hate  any  continuous  work.     So 

stronj;  is  this  objection  to  continuity  that  they 

I  cannot  even  remain  selling  the  same  article  for 

nu^re  than  :i  v.tvk  together.     Moreover  none  of 

them  can  he  got  to  keep  stalls.     Tliey  must  be 

])erpctually  on  the  move — or  to  u.se  their  own 

words    **  they   like   a  rovhig  life."     They  all 

of  thcui  delight  in  dressing    "flash"    as  they 

■  call   it.      If  a    "  governor  "    was   to  try   and 

"  i>alm  off"  his  old  cord  jacket  upon  the  lad 

that  worked  with  him,  the  boy  wouldn't  take 

it.     '*  Its  too  big  and  seedy  for  me,"  he'd  say, 

!  "and    I    aint   going   to    have   your  leavings." 

They  try  to   dress  like    the  men,   with  large 

I  j)ockets   in    their   cord  jackets   and   plenty  of 

I  them.     Tluir  trowsers  too  must  fit  tight  at  the 

!  knee,  and  their  l)oots  they  like  as  good  as  pes- 

I  si  hie.      A  good  "  King's-man."   a  plush  skull 

cap,  and  a  scam  down  the  trowsers  are  the  great 

points  of  ambition  with  llie  coster  boys. 

A  lad  alwut  fourteen  informed  me  that  "  brass 
buttons,  like  a  huntman's,  witli  foxes'  heads  on 
em,  looked  stunning  flash,  and  the  gals  liked 
em."  As  for  the  hair,  they  say  it  ought  to  be 
lo'.ig  in  front,  and  done  in  "  figure-six  "  curls, 
or  twisted  back  to  the  ear  '*  Newgate- knocker 
style."  "But  the  worst  of  hair  is,"  they  add, 
"  that  it  is  always  getting  cut  off  in  quod,  all 
along  <4f  muzzling  the  bobbies," 

Th<  vhole  of  the  co»ter-boys  are  fond  of 
good  Innng.     1  wa^  told  that  when  a  lad  started 
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'or  himself,  he  would  for  the  first  week  or  so 
ire  almojit  entirely  on  cakes  and  nuts.  When 
Killed  in  bunness  they  always  manage  to  have 
fthat  they  call  **  a  relish"  for  breakfast  and 
t«u  "  a  couple  of  herrings,  or  a  bit  of  bacon,  or 
That  noL'*  Many  of  them  never  dine  except- 
ing on  the  Sunday — the  pony  and  donkey  pro- 
prietors being  the  only  costers  whose  incomes 
Till  permit  them  to  indulge  in  a  "  fourpenny 
plate  of  meat  at  a  cook's  shop."  The  whole 
of  the  boys  too  are  extremely  fund  of  pudding, 
and  should  the  "plum  duflT"  at  an  eating- 
house  contain  an  unusual  quantity  of  plums, 
the  news  soon  spreads,  and  the  boys  then 
endeavour  to  work  that  way  so  as  to  obtain 
a  slice.  'Wliile  waiting  for  a  market,  the  lads 
Till  veiy  often  spend  a  shilling  in  the  cakes 
and  three  cornered  puffs  sold  by  the  Jews. 
The  owners  toss  for  them,  and  so  enable  the 
young  coster  to  indulge  his  two  favourite 
panons  at  the  same  time — ^his  love  of  pastry, 
knd  his  love  of  gambling.  The  Jews  crisp 
hutter  biscuits  also  rank  very  high  with  the 
boji,  who  declare  that  they  ''slip  down  like 
cosjpsads  down  a  gully  hole."  In  fact  it  is 
eonons  to  notice  now  perfectly  unrestrained 
are  the  passions  and  appetites  of  these  youths. 
The  only  thoughts  that  trouble  them  are  for 
their  girls,  their  eating  and  their  gambling — 
heyond  the  love  of  self  they  have  no  lie  that 
Undi  them  to  existence. 

The  Life  of  a  Coster-Lad. 
OxE  lad  that  I  spoke  to  gave  me  as  much  of 
hii  history  as  he  could  remember.  He  was  a 
tall  stout  boy,  about  sixteen  years  old,  with  a 
&ce  utterly  vacant.  His  two  heavy  lead- 
cohmped  eyes  stared  unmeaningly  at  mc,  and, 
beyond  a  constant  anxiety  to  keep  his  front 
lock  eorled  on  his  cheek,  he  did  not  exhibit  the 
slightest  trace  of  feeling.  He  sank  into  his 
seat  heavily  and  of  a  heap,  and  when  once 
settled  down  he  remained  motionless,  with  his 
mouA  open  and  his  hands  on  his  knees — almost 
as  if  paralyzed.  He  was  dressed  in  all  the  slang 
beaatv  of  his  class,  with  a  bright  red  handker- 
chief and  unexceptionable  boots. 

"  My  father  "  he  told  me  in  a  thick  unim- 
pasfiioned  voice,  **  was  a  waggoner,  and  worked 
the  country  roads.  There  was  two  on  us  at 
home  with  mother,  and  we  used  to  play  along 
with  tlie  boys  of  onr  court,  in  Goldiug-lane,  at 
buttons  and  marbles.  I  recollects  nothing  more 
than  this^-only  the  big  boys  used  to  cheat  like 
bricks  and  thimip  us  if  we  grumbled — that 's 
all  I  recollects  of  my  infancy,  as  you  calls  it. 
Father  I've  heard  tell  died  when  I  was  three 
and  brother  only  a  year  old.  It  was  worse  luck 
br  us ! — Mother  was  so  easy  with  us.  I  once 
went  to  school  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  the 
cove  used  to  fetch  me  a  wipe  over  the  knuckles 
with  his  stick,  and  as  I  wasn't  going  to  stand 
that  there,  why  you  see  I  aint  no  great  schol- 
lard.  We  did  as  we  liked  with  mother,  she 
was  so  precious  easy,  and  I  never  learned  any- 
thing but  playing  buttons  and  making  leaden 


*  bonces,'  that's  all,"  (here  the  youtli  laugiied 
slightly.)  "  Mother  used  to  be  up  and  out  very 
early  washing  in  families  —  anything  for  a 
living.  She  was  a  good  mother  to  us.  We 
was  left  at  home  with  the  key  of  the  room  and 
some  bread  and  butter  for  dinner.  Afore  she 
got  into  work — and  it  was  a  goodish  long  time — 
we  was  shocking  hard  up,  and  she  pawned  nigh 
everything.  Sometimes,  when  we  had'nt  no 
gnxh  at  all,  the  other  lads,  perhaps,  would  give 
us  some  of  tlieir  bread  and  butter,  but  often  our 
stomachs  used  to  ache  with  the  hunger,  and  we 
would  cry  when  we  was  werry  far  gone.  She 
used  to  be  at  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  which  was  a  long  time  for 
a  child's  belly  to  hold  out  again,  and  when  it 
was  dark  we  would  go  and  lie  down  on  the  bed 
and  tr}'  and  sleep  until  she  came  home  with  the 
food.     I  was  eight  year  old  then. 

"A  man  as  kuow'd  motlier,  said  to  her,  •  Your 
boy's  got  nothing  to  do,  let  him  come  along  with 
me  and  yam  a  few  ha'pence,'  and  so  I  became 
a  coster.  He  gave  me  4rf.  a  morning  and  my 
breakfast  I  worked  with  him  about  three 
year,  until  I  learnt  the  markets,  and  then  I  and 
brother  got  baskets  of  our  own,  and  used  to 
keep  mother.  One  day  with  another,  the  two 
on  us  together  could  make  25.  (id.  by  selling 
greens  of  a  morning,  and  going  round  to  the 
publics  with  nuts  of  a  evening,  till  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  Mother  used  to  have  a  bit 
of  fried  meat  or  a  stew  ready  for  us  when  we 
got  home,  and  by  using  up  the  stock  as  we 
couldn't  sell,  we  used  to  manage  pretty  tidy. 
When  I  was  fourteen  1  took  up  with  a  girl. 
She  lived  in  the  same  house  as  we  did,  and  I 
used  to  walk  out  of  a  night  Avith  her  and  give 
her  half-pints  of  beer  at  the  publics.  She  were 
about  lliirteen,  and  used  to  dress  werry  nice, 
though  she  weren't  above  middling  pretty. 
Now  I'm  working  for  another  man  as  gives  me 
a  shilling  a  week,  victuals,  washing,  and  lodging, 
just  as  if  I  was  one  of  the  family. 

"  On  a  Sunday  I  goes  out  selling,  and  all  I 
yams  I  keeps.  As  for  going  to  church,  why,  I 
can't  afford  it, — besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
don't  like  it  well  enough.  Plays,  too,  ain't  in 
my  line  much ;  I'd  sooner  go  to  a  dance — its 
more  livelier.  The  *  penny  gaffs '  is  rather  more 
in  my  style ;  tlie  songs  are  out  and  out,  and 
makes  our  gals  laugh.  The  snmttier  the  better, 
I  thinks ;  bless  you !  the  gals  likes  it  as  much 
as  we  do.  If  we  lads  ever  has  a  quarrel,  why, 
we  fights  for  it.  If  I  was  to  let  a  cove  off  once, 
he'd  do  it  again ;  but  I  never  give  a  lad  a 
chance,  so  long  as  I  can  get  anigh  him.  I 
never  heard  about  Christianity ;  but  if  a  co\'e 
was  to  fetch  me  a  lick  of  the  head,  I'd  give  it 
him  again,  whether  he  was  a  big  'un  or  a  little 
'un.  I'd  precious  soon  see  a  henemj'  of  mine 
shot  afore  I'd  forgive  him, — where's  the  use  ? 
Do  I  understand  what  behaving  to  your  neigh- 
bour is  ? — In  coorse  I  do.  If  a  feller  as  lives 
next  me  wanted  a  basket  of  mine  as  I  wasn't 
using,  why.  he  might  have  it ;  if  I  was  working 
it  though,  I'd  sec  him  further!     1  can.  wwdct- 
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stand  that  all  as  lives  in  a  court  is  neighbours ; 
but  ns  for  policemen,  they're  nothing  to  me, 
and  [  siiuulu  like  to  pay  'em  all  off  well.  No  ; 
I  never  licerd  about  this  here  creation  you 
siK>ak.s  about.  In  coorse  God  Almighty  made 
the  world*  and  the  poor  bricklayers'  labourers 
built  the  houses  arterwaxds — that's  mif  opinion; 
but  I  can't  say,  for  I've  never  been  in  no 
schools,  only  always  hard  at  work,  and  knows 
notliing  about  it.  I  have  hccrd  a  little  about 
our  Saviour,  —  they  seem  to  say  Im*  were  a 
{^oodish  kind  of  a  man ;  but  if  he  says  as  how 
a  cove's  to  forgive  a  feller  as  hits  you,  I  should 
.say  he  know'd  nothing  about  it.  In  coorse  the 
l^aU  the  lads  goes  and  lives  with  thinks  our 
walloping  'cm  wery  cruel  of  us,  hut  we  don't. 
Why  don't  we  ?  —  why,  bccaiute  we  don't 
Ikfore  father  died,  I  used  sometunes  to  say 
my  prayers,  but  after  that  mother  was  too  busy 
getting  a  living  to  mind  about  my  praying. 
Yes,  1  knows  ! — in  the  Lord's  prayer  they  says, 
*  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive:^  them 
as  trespasses  agin  us.'  It's  a  very  good  thing, 
in  coorse,  but  no  costers  can't  do  it" 

Of  the  "Penny  Gaff." 

In  many  of  the  th(Nroughfkres  of  London  there 
are  Hhops  which  have  been  turned  into  a  kind  of 
temporary  tlieatre  (admission  one  penny),  where 
(lancing  and  singing  take  place  every  night 
Rude  pictures  of  tlie  performers  are  arranged 
outside,  to  give  the  front  a  gaudy  and  attractive 
look,  and  at  night-time  coloured  lamps  and 
transparencies  are  displayed  to  draw  an  au- 
dience. These  places  arc  called  by  the  costers 
"  Penny  Gafls;"  and  on  a  Monday  night  as 
many  as  six  performances  will  take  place,  each 
one  iiaving  its  two  hundred  visitors. 

It  is  ijnpossible  to  contemplate  the  ignorance 
and  immorality  of  so  numerous  a  chiss  as  that 
of  the  costermongers,  witliout  wisliing  to  discover 
the  cause  of  their  degradation.  J^t  any  one 
carious  on  this  point  visit  mie  of  these  penny 
sliows,  and  he  will  wonder  that  any  trace  of 
virtue  and  honesty  should  remain  among  the 
;?cople.  Here  the  stage,  instead  of  being  the 
Tr.eans  for  illustrating  a  moral  precept,  is  turned 
ii'.to  a  platform  to  teach  the  crudest  debauchery. 
The  audience  is  usually  conipofed  of  children  so 
young,  that  tliese  dens  beconie  the  school-rooms 
where  the  guiding  morals  of  a  l^fe  are  picked 
up ;  and  so  precocious  are  the  little  things,  that 
the  girl  of  uine  will,  from  constant  attendance  at 
such  placet:,  have  leanit  to  understand  the  filthi- 
est sayings,  and  laugh  at  them  as  loudly  as  the 
j^n)wn-up  lads  around  her.  What  notions  can 
the^oimg  female  form  of  marriage  and  chastity, 
v.hcn  the  penny  theatre  rings  with  applause  at 
the  performance  of  a  scene  whose  sole  point 
turns  upon  the  pantoniiniic  imitation  of  tlie  nn- 
rejtroincd  indulgence  of  the  most  corrupt  appe- 
tites of  our  nature  ?  Uow  can  the  lad  learn  to 
check  his  hot  passions  and  think  honesty  and 
virtue  admirable,  when  tlie  shouts  around  him 
impart  a  glory  to  a  descriptive  song  so  painfully 
corrupt,  that  it  con  only  luve  been  made  tole- 


rable by  the  most  habitual  excess  ?  The  men 
who  preside  over  these  infamous  places  know 
too  well  the  failings  of  their  audiences.  They 
know  that  these  poor  children  require  no  nicely, 
turned  joke  to  make  the  evening  paos  merrilv, 
and  that  the  filth  they  utter  needs  no  double 
meaning  to  veil  its  obscenity.  The  show  that 
will  provide  the  most  unrestrained  debauchery 
will  have  the  most  crowded  benches;  and  to 
gain  this  point,  things  are  acted  and  spoken 
that  it  is  criminal  even  to  allude  to. 

Not  wishing  to  believe  in  the  description 
which  some  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  cos- 
termongers  hod  given  of  these  places,  it  waa 
thought  better  to  visit  one  of  them,  so  that  all 
exaggeration  might  be  avoided.  One  of  the 
least  ofimisive  of  the  exhibitiona  was  fixed  upon. 

The  "penny  gaff"  chosen  was  situated  in  a 
broad  street  near  Smithficld ;  and  for  a  great 
distance  off,  the  jingling  sound  of  music  was 
heard,  and  the  gas-light  streamed  out  into  the 
thick  night  air  as  from  a  dark  lantern,  glitter- 
ing on  the  windows  of  the  houses  oppoute,  and 
lighting  up  the  faces  ol  the  mob  in  the  road, 
as  on  an  illumination  night  The  front  of  a 
large  shop  had  been  entirely  removed,  and  the 
entrance  was  decorated  with  paintings  of  the 
"  comic  singers,"  in  their  most  "  homourout " 
attitudes.  On  a  table  against  the  wall  waa  j 
}>crched  the  band,  playing  what  the  coatera  call 
"  dancing  tunes  "  ^vith  great  efiect,  for  the  hole  ' 
at  the  money-taker's  box  was  blocked  up  with 
liands  tendering  the  pcmiy.  The  crowd  with- 
out was  so  numerous,  that  a  policeman  was  in 
attendance  to  preserve  order,  and  push  the  boya 
off  the  pavement — the  music  having  the  efiect  of 
drawing  them  insensibly  towards  the  festooned 
green- baize  curtain. 

'ilie  shop  itself  had  been  turned  into  a 
waiting-room,  and  was  crowded  even  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  gallery  on  the  first 
floor.  The  ceiling  of  this  "  lobby"  was  painted 
blue,  and  spotted  with  whitewash  clouds,  to  re- 
]>resent  the  heavens;  the  boards  of  the  trap- 
door, and  the  laths  that  showed  through  the 
holes  in  the  plaster,  being  all  of  the  some 
colour.  A  notice  was  here  posted,  over  the 
canvass  door  leading  into  the  theatre,  to  the 
effect  that  '*  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  to  the 

FRONT    PLACES   MUST    PAY    TwOPENCE." 

like  visitors,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  all 
boys  and  girls,  whose  ages  seemed  to  vary  from 
eight  to  twenty  years.  Some  of  the  girls — Uiough 
their  figures  showed  them  to  be  mere  children — 
were  dressed  in  showy  cotton- velvet  polkas,  and 
wore  dowdy  featl^ers  in  their  crushed  bonnets. 
They  stood  laughing  and  joking  with  the  lads, 
in  an  unconcerned,  impudent  manner,  that  wai 
almost  appalling.  Some  of  them,  when  tired 
of  waiting,  chose  their  partners,  and  commenced 
dancing  grotesquely,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
lookers-on,  who  expressed  their  approbation  in 
obscene  terms,  that,  far  from  disgusting  the 
poor  little  women,  were  received  as  compliment!, 
end  acknowledged  with  smiles  and  coarse  repar- 
tees.  The  boys  clustered  togetJier,  smoking  ueir 
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'  pipi-s.  sr.d  lauglun^  at  each  other's  anecdotes, 
I  or  e']<e  jiii|{liiig  halfpence  in  time  with  the  time, 
vhile  tlicy  wliistled  an  ac*companimeut  to  it. 
Presently  one  of  the  }>erformerA,  with  a  gilt 
crown  uu  liia  well  greased  locks,  descended 
irom  '.he  htuircasc,  his  fleshings  covered  by  a 
imsy  dressing-gown,  and  mixed  with  the  moh, 
•  fhakinjc  hands  with  old  acquaintances.  Tlie 
"  L-uf  nic  singer,' '  too,  made  his  appearance  among 
T.i£  throng — the  huge  bow  to  hiti  cravat,  which 
nearly  covered  his  waistcoat,  and  the  red  end  to 
l;is  nose,  exciting  neither  merriment  nor  sur- 

J      To  ^scorer  tlie  kind  of  entertainment,  a  lad 
rear  iiie  and  my   companion  was  asked    *' if 
there  was  any  flash  dancing."     With  a  knoi^-ing 
'    vink  the  boy  answered,  "  Lots  !  show  their  legs 
and  all,  prime !  "  and  immediately  the  \\oy  fol- 
ic vtd  up  his  information   by  a  request  for  a 
"yeantp"  to  get  a  "tib  of  occabot"  After  wait- 
Ixif;  in  the   lobby  some  considerable  time,  the 
performance  inside  was  concluded,  and  the  uu- 
diri:ce  camj  jjouring  out  through  the  canvass 
door.    As  they  had  to  pass  singly,  I  noticed 
Tiicri    particularly.      Above   three  -  fourths  of 
.    '.kem  were  women  and  girls,  the  rest  conMsiing 
cliirfiy  of  mere   boys  —  for  out  of  alwut   two 
h'judred  persons  I  couutcd  only  eighteen  men. 
Forward  they  came,  bringing  an  overpowering 
Vtflxh  with    them,   laughing    and    yelling   as 
I    :hfy  pushed   their  way  through  the   waiting- 
■    rwm.     One   woman  canning  a  sickly  child 
vith  a  bulging  forehead,  was  reeling  drunk,  tlie 
«a^va  running  down  h^r  mouth  as  she  stared 
about  her  with  a  heavy  fixed  eye.     Two  boys 
v.-cre  pushing  her  from  side  to  side,  while  tfie 
poor  infant  slept,  breathing  heavily,  as  if  stupi- 
^^.  through  the  din.     Lads  jumping  on  girls' 
iboulders  and  girls  laughing  hysterically  from 
bem;  tickled  by  the  youths  behind  them,  every 
oce  ifaouting  and  jumping,   presented  a  mad 
>eene  of  fiif^itful  enjoyment. 

When  tlicse  Iiad  left,  a  rush  for  places  by 

those  in  waiting  began,  that  set  at  defiance  the 

bkms  and  strugglings  of  a  lady  in   spangles 

,    who  endeavoured  to  preger\'e  order  and  take  tlie 

'    clieeks.     As  time  was  a  great  object  with  the 

proprietor,    the    entertaixunent    within    begim 

;    diraetly  the  first   scat  was  taken,  so  that  the 

I    kds  without,  rendered  furious  by  the  rattling 

,    of  the  piano  witliin,  made  the  cani'ass  partition 

I   bulge  in  and  out,  with  the  strugglings  of  those 

I    seeing  admission,  like  a  sail  in  a  flagging 

•    wind. 

Tofi>nn  tlie  theatre,  the  first  floor  had  been 
remored ;  the  whitewashed  beams  liowevcr 
Kill  stretched  from  wall  to  walL  The  lower 
I  room  had  evidently  been  the  warehouse,  while 
I  the  npper  apartment  had  been  the  sitting-room, 
'  for  the  paper  was  still  on  the  walls.  A  gallery, 
1  viih  a  canvass  front,  had  been  hurriedly  built 
tip,  and  it  was  so  fragile  that  the  boards  bent 
under  the  weight  of  those  above.  The  bricks 
is  the  warehouse  were  smeared  over  with  red 
paint,  and  had  a  few  black  curtains  daubed 
npon  tbcm.     The  co*-t«'-vouths  require  no  very 


great  scenic  embellishment,  and  indoed  the 
stage — which  was  about  eight  feet  square — 
could  admit  of  none.  Two  jets  of  gns,  like 
those  outside  a  butcher's  shop,  were  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  prosceniun),  and  proved  very 
handy  for  the  gentlemen  whose  pipes  requirnl 
lighting.  The  band  inside  the  *'  theatre  " 
could  not  compare  with  the  band  without. 
An  old  grand  piano,  whose  canvai^s- covered 
top  extended  the  entire  length  of  the  stage, 
sent  forth  its  wiry  notes  under  the  he-ringed 
fingers  of  a  "  jirofessor  "NVilkinsini,"  while  an- 
other professional,  with  his  head  resting  on  iiis 
violin,  played  vigorously,  as  he  stared  uncon- 
ccrncdly  at  the  noisy  audience. 

Singing  and  dancing  formed  the  whole  of  the 
hours'  performance,  and,  of  the  two,  the  singing 
was  preferred.     A  young  girl,  of  about  fourtc<n 
years  of  age,  danced  with  more  energy  than 
grace,   and   seemed  to  be  well-known   to  the 
.spectators,  nho  cheered  her  on  by  her  Christian 
name.      "NVhen  the  dance  was  concluded,   t'lc 
proprietor  of  the  establishment  threw  down  a 
penny   from   the   gallery,    in    the    hopes    th;it 
others    might    be    moved    to    siniihir    acts    ot' 
generosity ;  but  no  one  followed  up  the  ofiJ-v- 
ing,     so    the    young    lady    hunted    after    l;:e 
money  and  departed.     The  **  comic  singer,"  in 
a  bat'tcretl  hat  and  the  huge  bow  to  his  cravat, 
was    received  with  deafening   sliouts.     Several 
songs    were    named    by  the    costers,  but    the 
"  funny  gentleman  "  merely  requeste<l  them  '*  to 
hold  their  jaws."  and  putting  on  a  "  knowing " 
look,  sang  a  song,  the  whole   point  of  whii-h 
consisted  in  the  mere  utterance  of  some  fillh/ 
word  at  the  end  of  each  stanza.     Nothing,  how- 
ever,   could  have  been  more   succesi^ful.     Tlic 
lads  stamped  their  feet  with  delight;  the  girls 
screanted  with   eiyoyment.      Once  or  twice   a 
young  shrill  laugh  would  anticipate  the  fun—  as 
if  the  words  were  well  known — or  the  boy*  \^oulil 
forestall  the  point  by  shouting  it  out  before  t:io 
proper  time.     When  the  song  was  ended    the 
house   was    in    a   delirium   of  applan:%e.     The 
canvass  fnmt  to  the   galler>'  was   l>eaten  Mith 
sticks,   drum-like,   and   sent  down  showers   of 
white  powder  on  the  heads  in  the  pit.     Another 
song  followed,  and  the  actor  knowing  on  what 
his  succef>s  depended,  lost  no  opportunitj'  of  '.w- 
creasing  his  laurels.  The  most  obscene  thoughts, 
the  most  disgusting  scenes  were  coolly  describrd, 
making  a  poor  child  near  me  wipe  away  tlie 
tears  that  rolled  down  her  eyes  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  poison.    There  were  three  or  four  of 
these  songs  sung  in  the  course  of  the  evening-, 
each   one  being   encoi-ed,   and   then   changed. 
One  written  alwnt  "  J*ine-apple  rock,"  was  the 
grand  treat  of  the  night,  and  oflercd   greater 
scope   to  the   rhyming   powers   of  the  aullu-r 
than  any  of  the" others.     In  this,  not  a  hirgle 
chance  had  been  missed;   ingenuity  had  hetii 
exerted  to  its  utmost  lest  an  obscene  thought 
should  be   passed   by,    and  it  was  ahsoluiely 
awful  to    behold    the    relish   with   which    tie 
young  ones  jumped  to  tlie  hideous  meaning  cf 
the  verses. 
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ntiv  was  owe  si\:ie  yet  to  conic,  that  was 
I)CTfii:t  in  its  wickcdiiL'ss.  A  ballet  began  be- 
tv.iC'i  .1  man  dressed  up  as  a  woman,  and  a 
iv.uhtry  down.  The  most  disgrnsting  attitudes 
v.crc  s>tnick,  the  most  immoral  acts  represented, 
Avitljoiit  one  disyentin<7  voice.  If  there  had  been 
i'A\y  tc;:t  of  agility,  any  grimacing,  or,  in  fact, 
anything  with  whicii  the  laughter  of  the  unedu- 
cated classics  is  usually  associated,  the  a])plau*ic 
might  have  been  accounted  for :  but  here  were 
two  rulUans  degrading  themselves  each  time 
they  -tirred  a  limb,  and  forcing  into  the  brains 
of  tlic  childish  audience  before  them  thoughts 
that  njust  embitter  a  lifetime,  and  descend  from 
f.iti!'.'r  to  child  like  some  bodily  infirmity. 

AVlicn  1  had  left,  I  spoke  to  a  better  class 
co>icnnonger  on  this  saddening  subject.  **  Well. 
sir,  :t  is  frightful,"  he  said,  "but  the  boys  «•/'// 
havL  their  amusements.  If  their  amusements  is 
bad  thoy  don't  care;  they  only  wants  to  laugh, 
and  this  here  kind  of  work  does  it.  Give  'em 
hvi'.iY  -ringing  and  better  dancing,  and  they'd  go. 
if  t^:c  price  was  as  cheap  as  this  is.  I've  seen, 
when  a  decent  concert  was  given  at  a  penny,  as 
many  as  fourthonsand  costers  present,  behaving 
themselves  as  quietlv  and  decently  as  pos.sibk'. 
Their  wives  and  children  was  with  'em,  and  no 
audience  was  better  conducted.  It's  all  stufl' 
talking  about  them  preferring  this  sort  of  thing. 
Give  ''.m  good  things  at  the  same  price,  and  I 
hiioh-  Micv  will  like  the  g«)od,  better  than  the 
bad.- 

My  own  experience  with  this  neglected  class 
goes  •')  prove,  that  if  we  w<mld  really  lift  them 
out  of  the  moral  mire  in  which  they  are  wallow- 
ing, the  fjrst  step  must  be  to  provide  them  %\ith 
u'ht>irs''nu'  amusements.  The  misfortune,  how- 
ever, is,  that  when  we  seek  to  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  we  give  them  such  mere 
dry  abstract  truths  and  dogmas  to  digest,  that 
the  uneducated  mind  turns  with  abhorrence  from 
them.  Wc  forget  how  we  ourselves  were  origi- 
nally won  by  our  rmotious  to  the  consi<leration 
of  such  subjects.  We  do  not  remember  how  our 
own  tastes  have  been  fonned,  nor  do  we,  in  our 
zeal,  stay  to  reflect  how  the  tastes  of  a  people 
generally  are  created;  and.  consequently,  we 
cannot  perceive  that  a  habit  of  enjoying  any 
matter  whatsoever  can  only  be  induced  in  the 
mind  by  linking  with  it  some  afsthetic  affection. 
The  heart  iv  the  mainspring  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  feelings  the  real  educers  and  educators  of  the 
thoughts.  As  games  with  the  young  destroy  the 
fatigue  of  muscular  exercise,  so  do  the  sympa- 
thies stir  the  mind  to  action  without  any  sense 
of  effort.  It  is  because  **  serious"  people  gene- 
rally object  to  enlist  the  emotions  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  look  upon  the  delight  which 
arises  in  the  mind  from  the  mere  perception  of 
the  l)eauty  of  sound,  motion,  fonn,  and  colour — 
or  from  the  apt  association  of  hannonious  or 
incongruous  ideas — or  from  the  s}in pathetic 
operation  of  the  affections ;  it  is  because,  I  say, 
the  zealous  portion  of  society  look  upon  these 
matters  as  **  vanity,'"  that  the  amusements  of  the 
working-classes  are  left  to  venal  traders  to  pro- 


vide. Hence,  in  the  low-priced  entertainment ^ 
which  necessarily  appeal  to  the  jMwrcr,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  lta«»t  educated  of  the  ]icoj)le. 
the  proprietors,  instead  of  trying  to  de\'eloji  in 
them  the  purer  sources  of  delight,  seek  only  to 
giatify  their  audience  in  the  coarsest  manner,  by 
appealing  to  their  most  brutal  appetites.  Aiul 
tl\us  the  emotions,  which  the  great  Architect  of 
the  human  mind  gave  us  as  the  means  of  quick- 
ening our  imaginations  and  reffning  our  senti- 
ments are  made  the  instruments  of  crushhig 
evcr\-  opcr.ition  of  the  intellee*t  and  debasing  our 
nsiturcs.  It  is  idle  aiul  unfeeUng  to  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  a  people  whose  djiys  are 
l)as<ed  in  excessive  toil,  aiul  whose  homes  arc 
mostly  of  an  uninviting  character,  will  forego  all 
a:nusements,  and  consent  to  pass  their  evenings 
by  their  mo  firesides,  reading  tracts  or  singing 
hynms.  It  is  f(dly  to  fancy  that  the  mind,  8]>cnt 
with  the  irksomeness  of  compelled  lalMJur,  and 
dcjircsscd.  perhaps,  with  the  struggle  to  live  b 
that  lalxjur  after  all,  will  not.  when  the  work  is 
over,  seek  out  some  jdace  where  at  least  it  can 
forget  its  troubles  or  fatigues  in  the  temporary 
plc.isuro  begotten  by  some  mental  or  physical 
stimulant.  It  is  because  we  exact  too  much  of 
the  ])oov— because  we,  as  it  were,  strive  to  make 
true  kn<»wlcdgc  and  true  beauty  as  forbidding  as 
j)0>sible  to  the  uneducated  and  unrcflued,  tliat 
tl'cy  lly  to  their  penny  gaflls.  their  twopenny- 
hops,  their  beer-shops,  and  their  gambling- 
gvor.ncN  f<n*  pleasures  which  we  deny  them,  and 
vhiih  ve,  in  our  arrogance,  believe  it  is  ]>ossibIc 
fur  tluifi  to  do  without. 

The  experiment  so  successfully  tried  at 
Liverpool  of  furnishing  nmsic  of  an  enlivening 
niul  yet  elevating  character  at  the  same  price  as 
the  concerts  of  the  lowest  grade,  shows  that  tlie 
peo])le  may  be  won  to  delight  in  beauty  instead 
of  heastiality,  and  teaches  us  again  that  it  is  our 
fault  to  allow  them  to  be  as  they  arc  and  not 
their' s  to  remain  so.  All  men  are  compound 
animals,  with  many  inlets  of  pleasure  to  their 
brains,  and  if  one  avenue  be  closed  against 
them,  why  it  but  forces  them  to  seek  delight 
through  another.  So  far  from  the  perception  of 
beauty  inducing  habits  of  gross  enjoyment  as 
"  serious"  peoide  generally  imagine,  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  tell  us  that  these  Tery 
habits  are  only  the  nccessar)'  consequences  of 
the  non- development  of  the  a^sthctic  faculty; 
for  the  two  assuredly  cannot  co-exist  To  culti- 
vate the  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  necessarily  to 
inculcate  a  detestation  of  the  sensual.  Moreover, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  accustomed  to 
the  contemplation  of  what  is  admirable  without 
continually  mounting  to  higher  and  higher 
forms  of  it — from  the  beauty  of  nature  to  that 
of  thought— from  thought  to  feeling,  firwn 
feeling  to  action,  and  lastly  to  the  fountiun  of 
all  goodness — the  great  umniflcent  Creator  of 
the  8ca»  the  mountains,  and  the  flowers — the 
stars,  the  sunshine,  and  the  rainbow— the  fancy, 
the  reason,  the  love  and  the  heroism  of  man  and 
womankind — the  instincts  of  the  beastS'^-thc 
glory  of  the  angels — and  the  mercy  of  Christ. 
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Or  THE  Coster-Girls. 

!'u£  costcnnongers,  taken  as  a  body,  entertain 
lie  most  imperfect  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
iage.  To  their  undeveloped  niinds  it  merely 
ootists  in  the  fact  of  a  man  and  woman  livin^^ 
)gether,  and  sharing  the  gains  they  may  each 
un  by  sclUiig  in  the  street  The  father  and 
rather  of  the  girl  look  upon  it  as  a  convenient 
leans  of  shifting  the  support  of  their  child  over 
I  another's  exertions;  and  so  thoroughly  do 
wy  bdievc  tliis  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of 
atrimooy,  tliat  the  expense  of  a  church  cere- 
lony  is  considered  as  a  useless  waste  of  money, 
ad  the  ne\»'  pair  are  received  by  tlieir  com- 
uions  as  cordially  as  if  every  fonn  of  law  and 
digkm  had  been  complied  with. 
The  notions  of  morality  among  these  people 
pee  strangely,  as  I  have  said,  with  those  of 
iiay  savage  tribes — indeed,  it  would  be  curious 
[  it  were  otherwise.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
tomades  of  England,  neither  knowing  nor  caring 
Mr  the  eii\jo3rments  of  home.  The  hearth,  which 
i  80  lacred  a  s\inboI  to  all  civilized  races  as 
Bii|  the  spot  where  the  virtues  of  each  suc- 
oeduig  generation  are  taught  and  encouraged, 
u  DO  charms  to  them.  The  tap-room  is  the 
itho'i  chief  abiding  place;  whilst  to  the 
Nthcr  the  house  is  only  a  better  kind  of  tent. 
•he  if  away  at  the  stall,  or  hawking  her  goods 
vn  morning  till  night,  while  the  children  are 
!&  to  play  away  the  day  in  the  coiurt  or  alley, 
Bd  pick  their  morals  out  of  the  gutter.  So 
ng  at  the  limbs  gain  strength  the  parent  cares 
V  nothing  else.  As  the  young  ones  grow  up, 
lor  cnly  notions  of  wrong  are  formed  by  what 
le  policeman  will  permit  them  to  do.  If  we, 
ho  have  known  from  babyhood  the  kindly 
■ftnenees  of  a  home,  require,  before  we  are 
iiiiit  ont  into  tlie  world  to  get  a  living  for  our- 
hm,  that  our  perceptions  of  good  and  evil 
umld  he  quickened  and  brightened  (the  same 
)  ov  perceptions  of  truth  and  falsity)  by  the 
cpcrience  and  counsel  of  those  who  arc  wiser 
M  better  than  ourselves, — if,  indeed,  it  needed 
mdal  creation  and  example  to  teach  the  best 
»  strongest  of  us  the  law  of  right,  how  l)itterly 
Mt  the  children  of  the  street-folk  require  tui- 
iB,  tnining.  and  advice,  when  from  their  very 
■d]»(ii;  indeed,  they  ever  knew  such  luxuries) 
tj  are  doomed  t»j  witness  in  their  parents. 
Mm  they  naturally  believe  to  be  their  supe- 
■!»  habits  of  life  in  which  passion  is  the  sole 
h  of  action,  and  where  every  appetite  of  our 
1  natme  is  indulged  in  without  the  least 


1  mj  thuB  much  because  I  am  anxious  to 
ftke  others  feel,  as  I  do  myself,  that  we  are 
e  ddpable  parties  in  these  matters.  That 
tj  poor  things  should  do  as  they  do  is  but 
mm  natnre — but  that  we  should  allow  them 
icmain  thus  destitute  of  every  blessing 
oehsafed  to  ourselves— that  we  should  wil- 
igly  iha*tf  what  we  enjoy  with  our  brethren 
tlic  Antipodes,  and  yet  leave  those  who  are 
arer  and  who,  therefore,  should  be  dearer  to 


UL,  eo  want  even  the  commonest  moral  neces- 
saries is  a  paradox  that  gives  to  the  zeal  of  our 
Christianity  a  strong  savour  of  the  chicaner}-  of 
Cant 

The  costennongcrs  strongly  resemble  tlit; 
North  American  Indians  in  their  conduct  to 
their  wives.  They  can  imderstand  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  woman  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  tlic  man,  but  cannot  feel  that  there  is  a 
reciprocal  duty  from  the  man  to  the  woman. 
The  wife  is  considered  as  an  inexpensive  senant, 
and  the  disobedience  of  a  wish  is  pimished  with 
blows.  She  must  work  early  and  late,  and  to 
the  husband  must  be  p^ven  the  proceeds  of  her 
labour.  Often  when  tlie  man  is  in  one  of  his 
drunken  fits — which  sometimes  last  two  or  three 
days  continuously — she  must  by  her  sole  ex- 
ertions find  food  for  herself  and  him  too.  To 
live  in  peace  with  him,  there  must  be  no  mur- 
muring, no  tiring  imder  work,  no  fancied  cause 
for  jealousy — for  if  there  be,  she  is  either  beaten 
into  submission  or  cast  adrift  to  begin  Ufe  again — 
as  another's  leavings. 

The  story  of  one  coster  girl's  life  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  many.  When  quite  young  she 
is  placed  out  to  nurse  with  some  neighbour, 
the  mother — if  a  fond  one — visiting  the  child  at 
certain  periods  of  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  it,  or  sometimes,  knowing  the  itMmd  she 
has  to  make,  having  the  infant  brought  to  her 
at  certain  places,  to  be  "  suckled."  As  soon  as 
it  is  old  enough  to  go  alone,  the  court  is  its 
play -ground,  the  gutter  its  school -room,  and 
under  the  care  of  an  elder  sister  the  little  one 
passes  the  day,  among  children  whose  mothers 
like  her  own  are  too  busy  out  in  the  streets  h^^.p- 
ing  to  get  the  food,  to  be  able  to  mind  the  family 
at  home.  AVhcn  the  girl  is  strong  enough,  she 
in  her  turn  is  made  to  assist  the  mother  by 
keeping  guard  over  the  younger  cliildren,  or,  it* 
there  be  none,  she  is  lent  out  to  carry  about  a 
baby,  and  so  made  to  add  to  the  family  income 
by  gaining  her  sixpence  weekly.  Her  time  is 
from  the  earliest  years  fully  occupied ;  indeed, 
her  parents  cannot  afford  to  keep  her  without 
doing  and  getting  something.  Very  few  of  the 
children   receive  the    least  education.      "The 

{)arents,"  1  am  told,  "  never  give  their  minds  to 
earning,  for  they  say,  '  What's  the  use  of  it  ? 
that  won't  yarn  a  gal  a  living.'  "  Everything  is 
sacrificed — as,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances 
it  must  be — in  the  struggle  to  live — aye !  and  to 
live  merely.  Mind,  heart,  soul,  are  all  absorbed 
in  the  belly.  The  rudest  form  of  animal  life, 
physiologists  tell  us,  is  simply  a  locomotive 
stomach.  Verily,  it  would  appear  as  if  our 
social  state  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  highest 
animal  sink  into  the  lowest 

At  about  seven  years  of  age  the  girls  first  go 
into  the  streets  to  sell.  A  shallow. basket  is 
given  to  them,  with  about  two  shillings  for  stock- 
money,  and  they  hawk,  according  to  the  time  of 
year,  either  oranges,  apples,  or  violets ;  some 
begin  their  street  education  witli  the  sale  of 
water-cresses.  I'he  money  earned  by  this  means 
is  strictly  given  to  the  parents.     SoiucIwaqs — 
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though  rarely — a  .:;irl  who  lias  bt«en  unfortunate 
during  the  day  will  not  dare  tu  return  home  at 
nipfht,  and  then  she  will  sleep  under  Bome  dry 
arch  or  about  sonic  nurk(t.  until  the  niorrow'i; 
<?nins  8hall  ensui'e  her  u  bafe  reception  and 
shiiltcr  in  her  father's  room. 

The  life  of  the  cot*cr- -jirls  is  as  severe  as  that 
of  the  boys.  Between  four  and  live  in  the 
morning  they  have  to  leave  home  Uw  the  mar- 
kets, and  sell  in  the  streetB  until  about  nine. 
Those  ih-it  have  more  kindly  parents,  return  then 
to  hreakfiiMt,  but  many  are  ohiip:cd  to  earn  the 
mominpj'fi  meal  f'.r  themselves.  Alter  break- 
fast, they  penerally  remain  in  the  streets  until 
about  ten  o'clock  nr  iii^^it ;  many  havinp;  nothing: 
during  all  that  time  but  one  meal  of  bread  and 
butter  and  cotlce,  to  enable  them  to  support  the 
tatlj^ue  of  walkinfT  from  street  to  t»treet  with 
thii  heary  basket  on  their  henuj'.  In  the  cou^^M.» 
of  a  day,  somt-  ^rlK  eat  aa  much  as  a  pound  of 
bread,  and  very  seldom  get  any  meat,  unless  it 
be  on  a  Sunday. 

There  are  many  poor  families  that,  without 
the  aid  of  these  girls,  would  be  forced  into  the 
workliouse.  They  arc  generally  of  an  aflbctiou- 
ate  disposition,  and  some  >\  ill  perform  acts  of 
UKirvelloiis  lu-foism  to  keep  together  the  little 
home.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  mere  chil- 
dren of  tlileen  to  walk  their  eight  or  ten  miles 
a  day.  carr\'ing  a  basket  of  nearly  tv.o  hmi'lred 
wiiglit  on  their  heads.  A  jouniey  to  \Voolwich 
and  back,  or  to  the  towns  near  Lon-lon.  is  oth'ii 
undertaken  to  earn  the  \s.  OtL  thoir  parcnl.**  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  at  home. 

Very  few  of  these  girls  are  married  to  the 
men  they  afterwards  live  with,  "iheir  cou:-t>ijip 
is  usually  a  very  s:'ort  om  ;  for,  as  oiu  toM  me, 
*•  the  life  is  such  n  hard  ^,:ie.  tint  a  girl  is  ready 
to  gel  rid  of  a  Uttle  of  the  laiiour  at  any  price/' 
The  cosrcr-lads  sec  the  girls  at  markef,  and  if 
one  of  them  be  pretty,  v.'m\  a  boy  take  a  /ancy 
to  her,  he  will  make  lur  bnrgain.s  fur  her,  and 
carry  her  basket  hciite.  J^inm-tiiiK's  a  colter 
working  his  rouiids  will  lul  a  liking  for  a  wench 
selling  her  goods  in  the  .-.ti-eet,  and  v.iil  leave 
his  barrow  to  go  and  t;:lk  with  her.  A  girl 
seldom  r.ikes  up  witii  a  lad  before  she  is  sixteen, 
tliough  sMiue  of  them.  v,l;en  hjirc-ly  fifteen  or 
even  fourteen,  nill  pair  oil*.  They  court  f«>r  a 
time,  goinir  to  r.illle^  an«l  ''g::!!;;"  tog  flier,  and 
then  the  aiTaJr  is  arranged.  The  giJ  tells  her 
parents  "she's  going  lo  keep  compHiiy  wiih 
RO-and-to,"  packs  up  what  things  ^he  has,  and 
\Xynii  at  once,  v/ithout  a  wurd  of  remonstrance 
from  cither  f.i'  her  or  niol^  er.  A  I'>lmi^hed 
room,  a  I  about  4?.  a  w  eV  is  taken,  und  the 
young  C')U])le  begin  life  T!  r  lad  got  s  out  as 
usual  with  his  barrow,  nnd  the  girl  g.;es  out 
with  her  ha.-ket,  often  working  harder  for  her 
lover  than  ^lie  had  done  for  her  parents.  They 
.'  to  market  to::elher,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock 
hci  da\s  rolling  l»cgins.  Very  often  she  will 
t.ik'.*  out  with  her  in  the  morning  what  food  she 
require.^  duriiiu;  the  day.  and  never  return  home 
unt'l  eievei)  o'clock  at  night. 

The  men  generally   behave   very  cruelly  to 


tr.e  girls  they  live  with.  They  arc  as  faithful 
to  them  as  if  they  were  married,  but  they  are 
jealous  in  the  extreme.  To  see  a  man  talkiiif^ 
to  their  girl  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  ])oor 
thing  a  beating.  They  sometimes  ill-treat 
them  horribly — ^moat  unmercifully  indeed — 
nevertheless  the  girls  say  they  cannot  help 
loving  them  still*  and  continue  woridng  for 
them,  as  if  they  experienced  only  kindnesjs  at 
tlieir  lumds.  Some  of  the  men  are  gentler  and 
more  considerate  in  their  treatment  of  tiicm. 
but  by  far  the  larger  portion  are  harsh  and 
merciless.  Often  when  the  Saturday  night's 
eaniings  of  the  two  liave  been  large,  the  nun*. 
will  take  the  entire  money,  and  as  noon  as  ti:c 
Sunday's  dinner  is  over,  commence  drinking 
hard,  and  continue  drunk  for  two  or  tlunec  da\*8 
togetlier,  until  the  funds  are  entirely  exhausted. 
The  women  never  gamble  ;  they  say,  *'  it  ^'ti^ 
them  no  excitement"  They  prefer,  if  tiiey 
have  a  spare  moment  in  the  evening,  aittiug 
!iear  the  lire  making  up  and  patching  tfadr 
clothes.  "  .'Ui,  sir,"  said  a  girl  to  roe,  **a  nect 
gown  docs  a  deal  with  a  man  ;  he  alw&rs  likes 
a  girl  lx!st  when  cverj'body  else  likes  lierioo." 
On  a  Sunday  they  clean  their  room  for  the 
week  and  go  for  a  treat,  if  they  can  ponuade 
their  youn^  man  to  take  them  out  in  the  afber- 
nooii,  either  to  Chalk  Fann  or  Bnttemea  f  idda 
— '•  where  there's  plenty  of  life." 

After  a  girl  has  once  grown  accustomed  to  a 
street-life,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  wean  her 
from  it.  The  muscular  irritability  begotten  by 
contiiuicil  wandering  nuikes  her  lumblc  to  tc»t 
for  i:ny  time  in  one  ]>lace,  and  she  soon,  if  put 
to  any  svitl.d  occupation,  gets  to  crave  fi>r  the 
S'.'vere  exercise  she  formerly  enjoyeiL  The 
least  restraint  will  make  her  sigh  after  tlie 
perfect  liberty  of  the  coster's  "  roving  life."  As 
an  institnce  of  this  I  n:i.y  relate  r.  fact  that 
has  OiXMirred  within  the  last  six  mouths.  A 
gentleman  of  high  literary  repute,  struck  witb 
the  heroic  striigglings  of  a  coster  Irish  girl  lo 
maintain  her  mother,  took  her  to  his  house, 
with  a  view  of  teaching  her  the  duties  of  u 
serv;'Mt.  At  lirst  the  transitiou  was  a  paiuiul 
<me  to  the  poor  thing.  Having  travellea  bare- 
foot througli  tlie  streets  since  a  mere  cliild,  the 

j  ])re'^^sure  of  shoes  was  intolerable  to  her,  and  in 
the   evening  or   whenever  a  few  minutes'  rcrt 

I  could  be  obtained,  the  boots  were  taken  ofT,  i*ij 
\\i\]\  them  on  she  could  enjoy  no  case.  The 
p-rfect  change  of  life,  and  the  novelty  of  being 
in  a  new  place,  reconciled  her  for  some  thne  to 
tlu*  loiBs  of  her  lil>erty.  l^,lt  no  sooner  did  slie 
hci  r  from  her  friendr.,  that  sprats  were  again 
in  the  market,  than,  as  if  there  ^xre  scnne 
magical  infiiiencc  in  the  fish,  she  at  oner 
requested  to  be  fi-ecd  from  the  confincmcut,  and 
jienniited  lo  return  to  her  old  calling. 

Such  is  the  liistory  of  the  lower  class  of  girlsp 
tliough  this  lower  class,  I  regret  to  say,  consti- 

I  tutes  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole. 
Still  I  would  not  for  a  moment  have  it  infemd 
that  all  are  bad.  There  are  many  3roung  pirK 
getii.ig  llieir  living,  or  rather    helping  to  pet 
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le  living  of  othen  in  the  streets,  whose  good- 
ess.  coDsidenng  the  temptatioDs  and  hardships 
»ettiiig  such  an  occupation,  approximates  to 
K  uarveUous.  As  a  type  of  the  more  pru- 
rut  elaaa  of  coster  girls,  I  would  cite  the 
itiowing  narrative  received  from  the  lips  of 
Tuung    vstman    in    auswer  to    a    series  of 


Ttac  Life  op  a  Coster  Girl. 

wished  to  have  obtained  a  statement  from 
le  prl  whoae  portrait  is  here  given*  but  she 
at  aficaid  to  give  the  sUghtest  information 
bottt  the  habits  of  her  companions,  lest  they 
uold  recognise  her  by  the  engraving  and  per- 
xnte  her  £or  the  revelations  ^e  might  moke, 
kte  disappointing  me  some  dozen  times,  I  was 
ncd  to  seek  out  some  other  coster  girl. 

TIm  one  I  fixed  upon  was  a  iine-grown  young 
(enuB  of  eighteen.  She  had  a  habit  of  curtsying 
0  cvoy  question  that  was  put  to  her.  Her  plaid 
hiwl  was  tied  over  the  breast,  and  her  cotton- 
«hrct  boDnct  was  crushed  in  with  carrying  her 
MskcL  She  seemed  dreadfully  puzzled  where 
oynt  her  hands,  at  one  time  tucking  them 
via  her  shawl,  warming  them  at  the  fire,  or 
***TvriTg  the  loigth  of  her  apron,  and  when 
(lie  answered  a  qiiestion  she  invariably  addressed 
iic  firepUce.  Her  voice  was  husky  from  shout- 
ing spples. 

"My  mother  has  been  in  the  streets  selling  all 
iicrlifirtiiDe.  Her  uncle  learnt  her  the  markets 
aad  ihe  learnt  me.  When  business  grew  bad 
lbs  sttd  to  me,  '  Now  you  sliall  take  care  on  the 
ita]],  and  I'll  go  and  work  out  charing.'  The 
vav  die  learnt  me  the  markets  was  to  judge  of 
tbc  weight  of  the  baskets  of  apples,  and  then 
liid  iIm,  'Always  bate  'em  down,  a'most  a 
halt'  1  always  liked  the  street-life  very  well, 
that  was  if  I  was  selUiig.  I  have  mostly  kept  a 
itall  myself,  but  Tve  known  gals  us  walk  about 
vich  apples,  as  have  toUl  me  that  the  weight  of 
tae  baskets  is  sicli  tliat  the  neck  cricks,  and 
rhcn  the  load  is  took  of!',  its  just  as  if  yoif  d  a 
aiffneck,  and  the  head  feels  as  light  as  a 
bather.  The  gals  begins  working  very  early  at 
our  work ;  the  parents  makes  them  go  out  when 
Inmost  balnes.  There's  a  little  gal,  I'm  sure 
fehe  au't  more  tlian  half-past  seven,  that  stands 
feiUng  waier- cresses  next  my  stall,  and  mother 
^n  saying,  '  Only  look  there,  how  tliat  little 
Rw  has  to  gfct  her  living  afore  she  a'most  knows 
i^t  a  penn'orth  means.' 

"  Tliere  's  six  on  us  in  family,  and  father  and 
Bother  makes  eight.  Father  used  to  i\o  odd  jobs 
mth  the  gas- pipes  in  the  streets,  and  when 
vsHl  was  slack  we  had  very  hard  times  of  it. 
lecher  always  liked  being  with  us  at  home, 
and  used  to  manage  to  keep  us  employed  out  of 
iciichief — she'd  give  us  an  old  gnwn  to  make 
iaiopinaforeft  for  the  cliildren  and  such  like! 
She's  been  very  good  to  us,  has  n^other,  and 
sus  father.  She  always  liked  to  hrar  us  read 
to  her  whilst  she  was  washmg  or  nuch  like  I  and 
then  we  big  ones  had  to  learn  the  ':.ltL  ones. 
Bat  when  father's  work  got  slack,  if  she  had  no 


employment  charing,  she'd  say,  '  Now  I'll  go 
and  buy  a  bushel  of  apples,'  and  then  she'd 
turn  out  and  get  a  penny  that  way.  I  suppose 
by  sitting  at  the  stall  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  the  shops  shuts  up — say  t«i  o'clock  at  night, 
I  can  earn  about  I5.  (i<f.  a  day.  It's  all  accor£ng 
to  the  apples — whether  they're  good  or  not — 
what  we  makes.  If  I  'm  unlucky,  mother  will 
say,  *  Well,  I'll  go  out  to-morrow  and  see  what 
1  can  do ;'  and  if  I've  done  well,  she'll  say  *  Come 
you're  a  good  hand  at  it ;  you've  done  famous.' 
Yes,  mother's  verj'  fair  that  way.  Ah !  there's 
many  a  gal  I  knows  whose  back  has  to  suffer 
if  she  don't  sell  her  stock  well ;  but,  thank  God ! 
I  never  get  more  than  a  blowing  up.  My 
parents  is  very  fair  to  me. 

"  I  dare  say  there  ain't  ten  out  of  a  hundred 
gals  wliat  's  living  with  men,  what 's  been  married 
Church  of  England  fashion.     I   know  plenty 
myself,  but  I  don't,  indeed,  think  it  right     It 
seems  to  me  that  the  gals  is  fools  to  he  'ticed 
away,  but,  in  coorsc,  they  needn't  go  without 
they  likes.     This  is  why  I  don't  think  it's  right. 
Perhaps  a  man  will  have  a  few  words  with  his 
gal,  and  he'll  say,  *  Oh !  I  ain't  obligated  to  keep 
her ! '  and,he'll  turn  her  out:  and  then  where 's 
that  poor  gal  to  go  ?    Now,  there 's  a  gal  I  knows 
as  came  to  me  no  later  than  this  here  week,  and 
she  had  a  dreadful  swole  face  and  a  awful  black 
eye ;  and  I  says,  *  Who's  done  that?'  and  she  says, 
says  she, '  Why,  Jack'— -just  in  that  way ;  and  then 
she  says,  says  she,  'I'm  going  to  take  a  warrant 
out  to-morrow.'     Well,  he  gets  the  warrant  that 
same  night,  but  she  never  appears  again  him,  for 
fear  of  getting  more  beating.   That  don't  seem  to 
me  to  be  hke  married  people  ought  to  be.     Be- 
sides, if  parties  is  married,  they  ought  to  bend  to 
e.ich  other ;  and  they  won't,  for  sartain,  if  they  're 
only  living  together.     A  man  as  is  married  is 
obligated  to  keep  his  wife  if  they  quarrels  or  not ; 
and  he  says  to  himself,  says  he,  *  Well,  I  may 
as  well  live  happy,  like.'     But  if  he  can  turn  a 
poor  gal  off,  as  soon  as  he  tires  of  her,  he  begins 
to  have  noises  with  her,  and  then  gets  quit  of 
her  altogether.   Again,  the  men  takes  the  money 
of  the  gals,  and  in  coorse  ought  to  treat  *em  well 
— which  they  don't.  This  is  another  reason :  when 
the  gal  is  in  the  family  way,  the  lads  mostly 
sends  them  to  the  workhouse  to  lay  in,  and  only 
goes  sometimes  to  take  them  a  bit  of  tea  end 
shuggar ;  but,  in  coorse,  married  men  wouldn't 
behave  in  such  likes  to  their  poor  wives.     After 
a  quarrel,  too,  a  lad  goes  and  takes  up  with 
another  young  g<al,  and  that  isn't  pleasant  for 
the  first  one.     The  first  step  to  niin  is  them 
places  of  'penny  gaffs,'   tor  they  hears  thins;;'^ 
there  as   oughtn't  to  be  said  to  young   gals. 
Besides,  the  lads  is  very  insinivating,  and  aftir 
leaving  them  places  will  give  a  gal  a  drop  of 
beer,  and  make  her  half  tipsy,  and  then  they 
makes  their  arrangements.      I've   often  hetrd 
the  boys  boasting  of  having  ruined  gals,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  they  was  the  first  noblemen  in 
the  land. 

"  It  would  be  a  good  thina:  if  these  sort  of 
goings  0:1  could  be  stopped.     It's  halt  the  pa- 
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rents'  fault ;  for  if  a  gal  can't  get  a  living,  they 
turns  her  out  into  the  streetx,  and  then  what's  to 
become  of  her  ?  I'm  sure  the  gals,  if  they  was 
married,  would  be  liappier,  because  they  couldn't 
be  beat  worse.  And  it  they  wns  married,  they'd 
get  a  nice  home  about  'em ;  whereas,  if  they 'k 
only  living  together,  they  takes  a  fumihhcd  room. 
I'm  sure,  too,  that  it's  a  bad  plan;  for  I've 
heerd  the  gals  themselves  say,  *  Ah !  I  wish  I'd 
never  seed  Jack'  (or  Tom,  or  whatever  it  is); 
*I'm  sure  I'd  never  be  half  so  bad  but  for 
liim.' 

i  **Only  last  night  father  was  talking  about 
I  religion.  We  often  talks  about  religion.  Father 
}ias  told  me  that  God  made  the  world,  and  I've 
heerd  him  talk  about  the  first  man  and  woman 
as  was  made  and  lived— it  must  be  more  than  a 
hundred  yean  ago — but  I  don't  like  to  speak 
on  what  I  don't  know.  Father,  too,  has  told 
me  about  our  Saviour  what  was  nailed  on  a  cross 
to  suffer  for  such  poor  people  as  we  is.  Father 
has  told  us,  too,  about  his  giving  a  great  many 
poor  people  a  penny  loaf  and  a  i)it  of  fish  each, 
which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  very  kind  gen- 
tleman. The  Ten  Commandments  was  made  by 
liim,  I've  heerd  say,  and  he  performed  them  too 
among  other  miracles.  Yes !  this  is  part  of 
what  our  Saviour  tells  us.  V>'c  are  to  forgive 
everybody,  and  do  nobody  no  injury.  I  don*t 
think  I  could  forgive  an  enemy  if  she  injured 
nie  very  much ;  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  why 
I  couldn't,  unless  it  is  that  I'm  poor,  and  never 
learnt  to  do  it.  If  a  ^al  stole  my  sliawl  and 
didn't  return  it  back  or  give  me  the  value  on  it, 
I  couldn't  forgive  her ;  hut  if  she  told  me  she 
lost  it  off  her  back,  I  shouldn't  be  so  hard  on 
her.  AVe  poor  gals  ain't  very  religious,  but 
we  are  better  than  the  men.  We  all  of  us 
thanks  God  for  everything — even  for  a  fine  day ; 
as  for  sprats,  we  always  says  they're  God's  bles- 
■*  sing  for  the  poor,  and  thinks  it  hard  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  not  to  let  'em  come  in  afore  the 
ninth  of  November,  just  because  he  wants  to 
dine  off  them — which  he  always  do.  Yes,  we 
knows  for  certain  that  they  eats  plenty  of 
sprats  at  the  I^rd  Mayor's  *  blanket.*  They 
say  in  the  Bible  that  the  world  was  made  in  six 
(lays  :  the  beasts,  the  birds,  the  fish,  and  all — 
and  sprats  was  among  them  in  coorse.  There 
was  only  one  house  at  that  time  as  wa«:  made, 
and  that  was  the  .\rk  for  Adam  and  Kve  and 
their  family.  It  seems  very  wonderful  indeed 
how  all  this  world  was  done  so  quick.  I  should 
liave  thought  that  England  alone  would  have 
took  double  the  time  ;  shouldn't  you,  sir  ?  But 
then  it  says  in  the  Bible,  God  Almighty's  a  just 
and  true  God,  and  in  coorse  time  would  be  nothing 
to  him.  When  a  good  person  is  dying,  we  says, 
*  The  Lord  has  called  upon  him',  and  he  must 
go,*  but  I  can't  think  what  it  means,  unless 
it  is  that  an  angel  comes — like  when  we're 
a- dreaming— and  tells  the  jjarty  he's  wanted  in 
heaven.  I  know  where  heaven  is ;  it's  above 
the  clouds,  and  they're  placed  there  to  prevent 
us  seeing  into  it  That's  where  all  the  good  people 
go,  but  I'm  afeerd," — ^he  continued  solemnlv — 


"  there's  very  few  costers  among  the  angels — 
'specially  those  as  deceives  poor  gals. 

"  No,*I  don't  think  this  world  could  well  ffo 
on  for  ever.  There's  a  great  deal  of  ground  m 
it,  certainly,  and  it  seems  very  strong  at  present; 
but  they  say  there's  to  be  a  flood  on  the  earth, 
and  earthquakes,  and  that  will  destroy  it  The 
earthquake  ought  to  have  took  place  some  time 
ago,  as  people  tells  me,  but  I  never  heerd  any 
more  about  it  If  we  cheats  in  the  streets,  I 
know  we  shan't  go  to  Heaven;  but  it's  very 
hard  upon  us,  for  if  we  didn't  cheat  we  couldn't 
live,  profits  is  so  bad.  It's  the  same  with  the 
shops,  and  I  suppose  the  young  men  there  won't 
go  to  Heaven  neither ;  but  if  people  won't  give 
the  money,  both  costers  and  tradesmen  must 
cheat,  and  that's  %*ery  hard.  Why,  look  at 
apples!  customers  want  them  for  less  than 
they  cost  us,  and  so  we  are  forced  to  shove  in 
bacf  ones  as  well  as  good  ones ;  and  if  we're  to 
sufler  for  that,  it  does  seem  to  me  dreadful 
cruel." 

Curious  and  extravagant  as  this  statement 
may  perhaps  a]}pear  to  the  uninitiated,  never- 
theless it  is  here  given  as  it  was  spoken ;  and  it 
was  s])oken  with  an  earnestness  that  proved  the 
poor  girl  looked  ujion  it  as  a  subject,  the  solem- 
iiity  of  which  forced  her  to  be  truthfuL 

Of  Costf.rmongers  and  Tiiievei. 
CoxcF.RNiNn  the  connection  of  these  two  classes 
I  had  the  folhming  account  from  a costemKmger: 
"I've  known  the  coster  trade  for  twelve  yean, 
and  never  knew  thieves  go  out  a  costering  as  a 
cloak ;  tiiey  may  have  done  so,  but  I  veiy 
nuich  doubt  it.  Thieves  go  for  an  idle  life,  ana 
costemiongering  don't  suit  them.  Our  chaps 
don't  care  ;i  d — n  who  they  associate  with,— -if 
they're  thieves  they  meet  'em  all  the  same,  or 
any  tiling  that  way.  But  costers  buy  what  they 
call  *  a  gif^,' — may-be  it's  a  watch  or  coft  wot's 
been  stolen — from  any  that  has  it  to  sell.  A 
man  will  say:  *  If  you've  a  few  shillmgs,  yon 
may  make  a  good  thing  of  it.  Wliy  this  iden- 
tical w^atch  is  only  twenty  slullings,  and  it*> 
worth  fifty  ;*  so  if  the  coster  has  money,  he  buys* 
Tliicves  will  get  3rf.  where  a  mechanic  or  a  cot- 
ter will  earn  )</.,  and  the  most  ignorant  of  onr 
people  has  a  queer  sort  of  respect  for  thieves* 
because  of  the  money  they  make.  Poverty's  M 
nmcli  des])ised  among  costers  as  among  other 
people.  People  that's  badly  off  among  ns  aie 
called  'cursed.'  In  bad  w^eather  it's  common 
for  costers  to  'curse  themselves,*  as  they  call 
having  no  trade.  *  Well,  I'm  cursed,'  th^  say 
when  they  can  make  no  money.  It's  a  conrnion 
thing  among  them  to  shout  af^er  any  one  they 
don't  like,  that's  reduced,  *"Well,  am't  yott 
cursed  ? ' "  Tlie  costers,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
gamble  a  great  deal  with  the  wealthier  class  of 
thieves,  and  win  of  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  they  get. 

Of  thf.  morp.  providf.xt  Costf.rmonoers, 
CoNCKRXiNfi  this  head,  I  give  the  statement  of 
a  nnn   whose  infonnation   I  founil  fnllv  eon- 
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niied : — "  We  are  not  such  a  degraded  set  as 
Bine  beliere ;  lir,  but  a  living  doesn't  tumble 
ito  a  man's  mouth,  now  a  days.  A  good 
lany  of  us  costers  rises  into  greengrocers  and 
Btl- sheds,  and  still  carries  on  their  rounds  as 
Bsters,  all  the  same.  Why,  in  Lock's-fields, 
could  show  you  twenty  such,  and  you'd  find 
lem  rery  decent  men,  sir — very.  There's  one 
lan  I  know,  that's  risen  that  way,  who  is  worth 
undreds  of  pounds,  and  keeps  his  horse  and 
art  like  a  gentleman.  They  rises  to  be  voters, 
nd  they  aU  vote  liberal.  Some  marry  the  better 
ind  of  servants,  —  such  servant-maids  as 
rould'nt  many  a  rag  and  bottle  shop,  but 
nesn't  object  to  a  coal  slied.  It's  mostly 
oonger  men  that  manages  this.  As  far  as  I 
tare  observed,  these  costers,  after  they  has 
ettled  and  got  to  be  housekeepers,  don't  turn 
heirbscks  on  their  old  mates.  They'd  have  a 
lice  life  of  it  if  they  did — yes  I  a  very  nice  life." 

Op  the  Holies  op  the  Costekmonoeus. 

The  costermongers  usually  resiile  in  the  courts 
ind  allejn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diflcrent 
jitreet-markets.  They  themselves  designate  the 
locality  where,  so  to  speak,  a  colony  of  their 
peo^  has  been  established,  a  "  coster  district," 
nd  the  entire  metropolis  is  thus  parcelled  out, 
alinoit  as  systematically  as  if  for  the  purposes 
8f  registration.  These  costermonger  districts 
ue  as  follows,  and  are  here  placed  in  the  order 
9ftiw  numerical  importance  of  the  residents  : 


Tbe  New  Cut  (Lambeth). 

VbUecrow-street. 

UaOrr-lsne. 

Tke  BrQl,  Somen'  Town. 

WkUechapel. 

Wihwrth, 


Wc»t- 


BmMBdfejr. 
Tkt    Broadway, 


Ndiagton    and 


E<lgc- 


rtaeabam-court  Road. 

)U-«tnct  Road. 
3ira  Market. 


Ratclifle  Highway. 
'  Lisson-grovc. 

Petticoat  and  Rosemary- 
I     lane. 

.  Marylebone-Iane. 
.  Oxford-streft. 

Rotherhithe. 
I  Deptford. 
■  Dockhtad. 
;  Greenwich. 

Commercial- road  (East). 

Poplar. 

Liniehonso. 
'  Dethnal-grecn. 

Hackney-road. 

Kingfland. 

Camden  Town. 


Hie  homes  of  the  costermongers  in  these 
ihces,  may  be  divided  into  three  claRses ;  firstly, 
^  who,  by  having  a  regular  trade  or  by  pru- 
JBrt  economy,  are  enabled  to  live  in  compara- 
ire  case  and  plenty  ;  secondly,  those  who,  from 
wing  a  large  family  or  by  imprudent  expendi- 
•e,  are,  as  it  were,  struggling  with  the  world ; 
•4  &irdly,  those  who  for  want  of  stock-money, 
rill  success  in  trade  are  nearly  destitute. 

The  first  home  I  visited  was  that  of  an  old 
roman,  who  with  the  assistance  of  her  son  and 
iW*,  contrived  to  live  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
«d  comfortable  manner.  She  and  all  her 
«aily  were  teetoullers,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
w  type  of  the  thriving  costermonger. 

.Vs  I  ascended  a  dark  flight  of  stairs,  a  savory 
njdl  of  stew  grew  stronger  at  each  step  1 
wuBted.  The  woman  lived  in  a  large  air\' 
oom  on  the  first  floor  ("the  drawing-room") 


as  she  told  me  laughing  at  lier  own  joke),  well 
lighted  by  a  clean  window,  and  I  found  her 
la3ring  out  the  savory  smelling  dinner  looking 
most  temptingly  clean.  The  floor  was  as  whlt^ 
as  if  it  had  been  newly  planed,  the  coke  fire 
was  bright  and  warm,  making  the  lid  of  the 
tin  saucepan  on  it  rattle  up  and  down  as  the 
steam  rushed  out.  The  wall  over  the  fire-place 
was  patched  up  to  the  ceiling  with  little  square 
pictures  of  saints,  and  on  the  mantel-piece, 
between  a  row  of  bright  tumblers  and  wine 
glasses  filled  with  odds  and  ends,  stood  glazed 
crockerywarc  images  of  Prince  Albert  and  M. 
Jullien.  Against  the  walls,  which  were  papered 
with  "hangings"  of  four  diflerent  patterns  and 
colom*s,  were  hiuig  several  warm  shawls,  and  in 
the  band-box,  which  stood  on  the  stained  chest 
of  drawers,  you  could  tell  that  the  Sunday 
bonnet  was  stowed  safely  away  from  the  dust. 
A  turn-up  bedstead  thrown  back,  and  covered 
with  a  many-coloured  patch-work  quilt,  stood 
opposite  to  a  long  dresser  with  its  mugs  and 
cups  dangling  from  the  hooks,  and  the  clean 
blue  plates  and  dishes  ranged  in  order  at  the 
back.  There  were  a  few  bushel  baskets  piled 
up  in  one  corner,  **  but  the  apples  smelt  j;o,"  she 
said,  **  they  lef^  them  in  a  stable  at  night." 

liy  the  fire  sat  the  woman's  daughter,  a 
pretty  meek-faced  gray-eyed  girl  of  sixteen, 
who  **  was  home  nursing"  for  a  cold.  "  Steve" 
(her  hoy)  I  was  informed,  was  out  working. 
With  his  help,  the  woman  assured  me,  she  could 
live  very  comfortably — "  God  be  praised ! "  and 
when  he  got  the  barrow  he  was  promised,  she 
gave  mc  to  understand,  that  their  riches  were  to 
increase  past  reckoning.  Her  girl  too  was  to  be 
off  at  work  as  soon  as  sprats  came  in.  "  Its  on 
Lord  Mayor' s-day  they  comes  in,"  said  a  neigh- 
bour who  had  rushed  up  to  see  the  strange 
gentleman,  '*  they  says  he  has  'em  on  his  table, 
but  I  never  seed  'em.     They  never  gives  us  the 

i)ieces,  no  not  even  the  heads,"  and  every  one 
aughcd  to  their  utmost  Tlie  good  old  dame 
was  in  high  spirits,  her  dark  eyes  sparkling  as 
she  spoke  about  her  "  Steve."  The  daughter  in 
a  Ifttle  time  lost  her  bashfulness,  and  informed 
mc   "that    one    of   the    Polish    refugees  was 

a-courting  Mrs,  M ,  who  had  given  him  a 

pair  of  black  eyes." 

On  taking  my  leave  I  was  told  by  the  mother 
that  their  silver  gilt  Dutch  clock — with  its  glass 
face  and  blacklended  weights— "was  the  best 
one  in  London,  and  might  be  relied  on  with  the 
greatest  safety." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  dwellings  of  the  strug- 
gling costers,  the  following  may  be  cited  : 

'Xlie  man,  a  tall,  thick-built,  almost  good- 
looking  fellow,  with  a  large  fur  cap  on  his  head, 
lived  with  his  family  in  a  front  kitchen,  and 
as  there  were,  with  his  mother-in-law,  five 
persons,  and  only  one  bed,  I  was  somewhat 
puzzled  to  know  where  they  could  alf  sleep, 
llic  barrow  standing  on  the  railings  over  the 
window,  half  shut  out  the  light,  and  when  any 
one  pa«;sed  there  was  a  Tnomentar>-  shadow 
thrown  over  the  room,  and  a  loud  rattling  of  the 
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iron  gratinprt  above  that  cofmpletely  prevented 
all  conversation.  When  I  entered,  the  mother- 
in-luw  wa«  reading  aloud  one  of  the  threepenny 
|>apers  to  her  aon,  who  lolled  on  the  bed,  that 
with  its  curtaiua  nearly  filled  the  rooin.  There 
was  the  usual  attempt  to  make  the  firedde  com- 
fortable. The  stone  udea  had  been  well  whitened, 
nad  the  inantel-picce  decorated  with  its  small 
tin  tray»,  tumblers,  and  a  piece  of  lookinf^-glass. 
A  cat  with  a  kitten  were  seated  on  the  hearth- 
rug in  front  "  They  keeps  the  varmint  away," 
said  the  woman,  stroking  the  *'puss,'*  "and 
<;ives  a  look  of  home."  By  the  drawers  were 
piled  up  four  bushel  baskets,  and  in  a  dark 
comer  near  the  bed  stood  a  tall  measure  full  of 
apples  that  scented  the  room.  Over  the  head, 
on  a  string  tliat  stretched  from  wall  to  wall, 
dangled  a  couple  of  newly. washed  shirts,  and  by 
the  window  were  two  stone  barrels,  for  lemonade, 
wlien  the  coster  visited  the  fairs  and  races. 

Whilst  we  were  talking,,  the  man*s  little 
girl  came  home.  For  a  poor  man's  child  she 
was  dresKod  to  perfection;  her  pinafore  was 
clean,  her  face  shone  with  soap,  and  her  tidy 
cotton  print  gown  had  clearly  been  newly  put  on 
that  morning.  She  brought  news  tliat  **  Janey  " 
was  coming  homo  from  auntey's,  and  in<)tant1y 
;i  puik  cotton  dress  was  placed  by  the  mothcr- 
iii-law  before  the  fire  to  air.  (It  appeared  that 
Janey  was  out  at  service,  and  came  home  once 
a  week  to  .see  her  parents  and  take  back  a  clean 
frock.)  Although  these  people  were  living, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  cellar,  still  every  endeavour 
had  beon  made  to  give  the  home  a  look  of 
comfort  The  window,  with  its  papcr-])atchL>d 
l)anes,  had  a  clean  calico  blind.  The  side-table 
was  dressed  up  with  yellow  jugs  and  cups  and 
saucers,  and  the  band-boxes  had  been  stowed 
away  on  tlur  flat  top  of  the  beddtead.  All  the 
chairs,  which  were  old  fashioned  mahogany  ones, 
Iiad  sound  backs  and  bottoms. 

Of  the  third  class,  or  the  very  poor,  I  chose 
tlie  following  "type"  out  ot  the  many  otliers 
that  presented  themselves.  The  family  here 
lived  in  a  small  slanting-ruofed  house,  partly 
htiippcd  of  its  tileii.  More  than  one  half  of  the 
Mnall  leaden  sipiares  of  the  fust- floor  window 
AC  re  covered  with  brown  paper,  pujiing  out  and 
crackling:  in  tlic  wiiul,  while  through  the  greater 
[)ari  of  the  others  were  thrust  oiit  ball-tihaped 
bundles  of  vajrs,  to  keep  out  the  breo/.c.  The 
paiiis  that  did  n-inain  were  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  at  a  distance  had  the  appearance  of 
ycll<jw  glass,  thry  wcie  so  stained  with  dirt  I 
optiu'd  a  door  with  a  number  chalked  on  it  and 
jjiojK;d  my  way  up  a  broken  tottering  staircase. 

It  took  uie  some  time  nfrer  I  had  entered  the 
aj;artnicnt  betorc  I  could  get  acciuitomed  to  the 
smoke,  that  tame  pouring  into  the  roon\  from 
the  ("iiimney.  The  pi. ice  was  filled  with  it, 
curling  iji  the  light,  and  making  every  thing  so 
indistinct  that  1  could  with  diHiculty  see  the 
white  nn:j;s  ranged  ij«  t}ie  comer-cupboard,  not 
throe  yards  from  ir.e.  When  the  wind  was  in 
t!ie  north,  or  when  it  rained,  it  was  always  that 
way,  1  was  told,  **but  otherwise,"  said  an  old 


dame  about  sixty,  with  long  grisly  hair  spread- 
ing over  her  black  shawl,  **  it  is  pretty  good  for 
tluit" 

On  a  mattrass,  on  the  floor,  lay  a  pale-faced 
girl — "  eighteen  years  old  last  twelfth-cake  day" 
— her  drawn-up  form  showing  in  the  patch-work 
counterpane  that  covered  hicr.  She  had  just 
been  confined,  and  the  child  bad  died !  A  little 
straw,  stutied  into  an  old  tick,  was  all  she 
had  to  lie  upon,  and  even  that  had  been  given 
up  to  her  by  the  mother  until  she  was  well 
enough  to  work  again.  To  shield  her  from  the 
light  of  the  window,  a  cloak  had  been  fastened 
up  slantingly  across  the  panes ;  and  on  a  string 
that  ran  along  the  wall  was  tied,  amongst  the 
bonnets,  a  clean  nightcap — "  against  the  doctor 
came,"  an  the  mother,  curtsying,  informed  me. 
By  the  side  of  the  bed,  almost  liidden  in  the  dark 
shade,  was  a  pile  of  sieve  baskets,  crowned  by 
the  flat  shallow  that  the  mother  **  worked"  with. 

Tlie  room  was  about  nine  feet  square,  and 
fumislied  a  home  for  three  women.  The  ceiling 
slanted  like  that  of  a  garret,  and  was  the  colour 
of  old  leather,  excepting  a  few  rough  white 
patches,  where  the  tenants  Iiad  rudely  mended 
it.  The  white  light  was  easily  seen  through  the 
luths,  and  in  one  comer  a  large  patch  of  the 
pa])cr  loo))ed  down  from  the  wall.  One  night 
the  family  had  been  startled  from  their  sleep  by 
a  large  mass  of  mortar — just  where  the  roof 
bulged  in— falling  into  the  room.  "We  never 
want  rahi  water,"  the  woman  told  me,  "iorwc 
can  catch  plenty  just  over  the  cliinmey- place." 

They  had  made  a  car|)et  out  of  three  or  four 
old  mats.  Tliey  were  **  obligated  to  it,  fiir  fear 
of  dropping  anything  tlirough  the  boards  into 
the  donkey  stables  in  the  parloiu:  underneath. 
]>ut  we  only  pay  nincpence  a  week  rent,"  said 
the  old  woman,  *•  and  mustn't  gnimble." 

Tho  only  ornament  in  the  place  was  on  the 
niantcl-j)iece — an  old  earthenware  sugar-baain, 
well  silvered  over,  tliat  had  been  given  by  the 
eldest  girl  when  she  died,  as  a  remembrance  to 
luT  nmther.  Two  cracked  tea-cups,  on  their 
inverted  saucers,  stood  on  each  side,  and  dressed 
up  the  fire-side  into  sometliing  like  tidiness. 
The  chrir  I  sat  cm  was  by  far  the  best  out  of 
the  three  in  the  room,  and  that  had  no  back, 
and  only  half  it<  quajiUty  of  straw. 
I  The  j)arish,  tl»p  old  woman  told  me.  allowed 
her  Is.  a  week  and  two  leave?.  But  the  doctor 
ordered  her  ^irl  to  take  sago  and  milk,  and  she 
was  njany  a  time  sorely  ])uzzled  to  get  it  ITifc 
neighbours  helped  her  a  ^ood  deal,  and  ofleu 
sent  her  part  of  their  unsold  greens: — even  il 
it  was  only  the  outer  leaves  of  the  cabbages,  she 
was  thankful  tor  them.  Her  other  girl — a  hii?- 
boned  wench,  with  a  red  ^liawl  cro«^scd  over  her 
bosom,  and  her  black  hair  parted  on  one  side — 
did  all  .she  could,  ?nd  bo  they  lived  on.  "  As 
long  as  they  kept  out  of  the  '  hltr  house '  (the 
workhouse)  she  would  not  complain." 

I  never  yet  beheld  .so  much  destitut'.itr. 
borne  with  so  much  contcill.  Verily  the  acred 
philosophy  of  the  poor  is  a  ihiiii;  to  mate  those 
who  write  and  preacli  about  ii  hide  their  head^. 
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THE  OYSTER  STALL. 

'  Penny  a  lot,  Oysters !  Penny  a  lot !" 
[From  a  Daguerreotype  by  Bcaru.] 
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Op  the  Dress  op  the  Costermongers. 

Frov  the  homet  of  the  ooitcrmongers  we  pass 
to  %  eolifldenition  of  their  dress. 

The  costennonger's  ordinaiy  costume  partakes 
of  <he  duralali^  of  the  warehouseman's,  with  the 
qoaintness  of  that  of  the  stahle-hoy.    A  well- 
to>do  **  eoster/'    when  dressed  for  the    day's 
work,  usually  wears  a  small  cloth  cap,  a  little 
oa  one  side.      A   close-fitting  worsted  tie-up 
cknll-eap,  is  rery  fashionable,  just  now,  among 
the  class,  and  ringlets  at  the  temples  are  looked 
op  to  as  the  height  of  elegance.     Hats  they 
nerer  wear— excepting  on  Sunday — on  account 
of  their  baskets   being  frequently  carried  on 
their  heads.     Coats  are  seldom  indulged  in; 
thdf  waistcoats,  which  are  of  a  broad-ribbed 
eordnroy,  with  fustian  back  and  sleeves,  being 
made   as   long   as  a   groom's,    and    buttoned 
up  oearly  to    the  throat      If  the  corduroy 
beofalight  sandy  colour,  then  plain  brass,  or 
qxffting  buttons,  with  raised  fox's  or  stag's  heads 
apoa  them — or  else  black  bone-buttons,  with  a 
flover-pattem — ornament  the  front ;  but  if  the 
cord  be  of  a  dark  rat-skin  hue,  then  mothcr-of- 
pari  buttons  are  preferred.     Two  large  pockets 
— Mmetimes  four — with  huge  flaps  or  lappels, 
hke  those  in  a  shooting- coat,  are  commonly 
■om.    If  the  costerraonger  be  driving  a  good 
tude  snd  have  his  set  of  regular  customers,  he 
vill  tfatt  a  blue  cloth  jacket,  similar  in  cut  to 
the  and  ones  above   described;    but  this    is 
looked  upon  as  an  extravagance  of  the  highest 
nder,  fiir  the  slime  and  sciues  of  the  fish  stick  to 
the  sUeres  and  shoulders  of  tho  garment,  so  as 
loraoil  the  appearance  of  it  in  a  short  time.    The 
luioaable  stuff  for  trousers,  at  the  present,  is  a 
U-eoloured  "  cable  cord,"  and  they  are  made 
•  It  tightly  at  the  knee  and  swell  gradually 
intil  ihey  reach  the  boot,  which  they  nearly 
vta.  Velveteen  is  now  seldom  worn,  and  kncc- 
neehes  are  quite  out  of  date.     Those  who  deal 
rholly  in  fish  wear  a  blue  serge  apron,  either 
iagiiig  down  or  tucked  up  round  their  waist. 
rbe  coBtermonger,  however,  prides  himself  most 
fall  upon  his  neckerchief  and  boots.   Men,  wo- 
901,  boys  and  girla,  all  have  a  passion  for  these 
Hides.    The  man  who  does  not  wear  his  silk 
cekerehief— his  *'  King's-man"  as  it  is  called 
-if  known  to  be  in  desperate  circumstances; 
le  inierence  being  that  it  has  gone  to  supply 
le  monung's  stock-money.    A  yellow  flower 
1  a  green  ground,  or  a  red  and  blue  pattern,  is 
t  piesent  greatly  in  vogue.     The  women  wear 
ieir  kerehiefSs   tucked-in  under  their  gowns, 
m1  the  men  have  thefrs  wrapped  loosely  round 
le  neck,  with  the  ends  hanging  over  their 
liftcoata.     Even  if  a  costermonger  has  two  or 
tree  liik  handkerchiefs  by  him  already,  he  scl- 
nn  hesitates  to  buy  another,   when  tempted 
ith  a  bright  showy  pattern   hanging  from  a 
bid-lane  door-post. 

Xlieeoclcnnonger's  love  of  a  good  strong  boot 
a  nnffolar  prgudice  that  runs  throughout  the 
bole  daiti  From  the  fatlier  to  the  youngest 
tiki,  all  will  te  found  wdl  shod.    So  strong  is 


their  predilection  in  this  resjicct,  that  a  coster- 
monger  may  be  immediately  known  by  a  glance 
at  liis  feet  lie  will  part  with  everything  rather 
than  his  boots,  and  to  wear  a  pair  of  second- 
hand ones,  or  '*  translators"  (as  they  are  called),  is 
felt  as  a  bitter  degradation  by  them  all.  Among 
the  men,  this  pride  Jias  risen  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  many  will  have  their  upper-leathers  tastily 
ornamented,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
younger  men  of  this  class  with  a  heart  or  a 
thistle,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  roses,  worked 
below  the  instep,  on  their  boots.  The  general 
costume  of  the  women  or  girls  is  a  black 
velveteen  or  straw  bonnet,  with  a  few  ribbons  or 
flowers,  and  almost  always  a  net  cap  fitting 
closely  to  the  cheek.  The  silk  **  King's-man  " 
covering  their  shoulders,  is  sometimes  tucked 
into  the  neck  of  the  printed  cotton-gown,  and 
sometimes  the  ends  are  brought  down  outside 
to  the  apron- stnngs.  Silk  presses  are  never 
worn  by  them — they  rather  despise  such  arti- 
cles. The  petticoats  are  worn  short,  ending  at 
the  ankles,  just  high  enough  to  show  the 
whole  of  the  much- admired  boots.  Coloured, 
or  "  illustrated  shirts,"  as  they  are  cidled,  are 
especially  objected  to  by  the  men. 

On  the  Sunday  no  costermonger  will,  if  he 
can  possibly  avoid  it,  wheel  a  barrow.  If  a 
shilling  be  an  especial  object  to  hhn,  he  may, 
perhaps,  take  his  shallow  and  head-basket  as 
far  as  Chalk- farm,  or  some  neighbouring  resort ; 
but  even  then  he  objects  strongly  to  the  Sun- 
day-trading. They  leave  this  to  the  Jews  and 
Irish,  who  are  always  willing  to  earn  a  penny — 
as  they  say. 

The  prosperous  coster  mil  have  liis  holiday 
on  the  Sunday,  and,  if  possible,  his  Sunday  suit 
as  well — which  usually  consists  of  a  rough 
beaver  hat,  brown  Petersham,  with  velvet 
facings  of  tlie  same  colour,  and  cloth  trousers, 
with  stripes  down  the  side.  The  women,  gene- 
rally, manage  to  keep  by  them  a  cotton  gown 
of  a  bright  showy  patteni,  and  a  new  ^hawl. 
As  one  of  the  crall  said  to  me — "  Costers  likes 
to  sec  their  gals  and  wives  look  lady-like  when 
they  takes  them  out"  Such  of  the  costers  as 
are  not  in  a  flourishing  way  of  business,  sel- 
dom make  any  alteration  in  their  dress  on  the 
Sunday. 

There  arc  but  five  tailors  in  London  who 
make  the  garb  proper  to  costinnongers  ;  one  of 
these  is  considered  somewhat  *'  slop,"  or  as  a 
coster  called  him,  a  "  springer-up." 

Tliis  springer-up  is  1)lamcd  by  some  of  the 
costermongers,  who  condemn  him  for  employ- 
ing women  at  reduced  wages.  A  whole  eourt  of 
costermongers,  I  was  assured,  would  witlidraw 
their  custom  from  a  tradesman,  if  one  of  their 
body,  who  had  influence  among  them,  showed 
that  the  tradesman  was  unjust  to  his  workpeople. 
The  tailor  in  question  issues  bills  after  the  fol- 
lowing fashion.  I  give  one  verbatim,  merely 
withholding  the  address  for  obvious  reasons : 

"  ONCE   TRY    you'll    COME   AGAIN. 

Slap'Up  Tog  and  out-and-out  Kirkxies  Builder. 
Mr.  — -—  nabs  the  chance  of  putting  his  cus- 
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tomers  awake,  that  he  has  just  made  his  escape 
from  Russia,  not  forgetting  to  clap  His  mawleys 
upon  some  of  the  right  sort  of  Ducks,  to  make 
single  and  double  backed  Slops  for  gentlemen 
in  black,  when  on  his  return  home  he  was 
stunned  to  find  one  of  the  top  manufacturers  of 
Manchester  had  cut  his  lucky  and  stepped  off 
to  the  Swan  Stream,  leaving  behind  him  a 
valuable  stock  of  Moleskins,  Cords,  Vclve- 
tpena,  Plushes,  Swandowns,  &c.,  and  T  having 
some  ready  in  my  kick,  grabbed  the  chance, 
and  stepped  home  with  my  swag,  and  am  now 
safe  landed  at  my  crib.  I  can  turn  out  toggery 
of  every  description  very  slap  up,  at  the  fol- 
lowing low  prices  for 

Ready  Gilt — Tick  being  no  go. 
Upper  Bcnjamms,  built  on  a  downey  plan,  a 
monarch  to  half  a  fmnuff.  Slap  up  Velveteen 
Togs,  lined  with  the  same,  1  pound  1  quarter 
aud  a  pejc.  Moleskin  ditto,  any  colour,  lined 
with  the  same,  1  couter.  A  pair  of  Kerseymere 
Kicksies,  any  colour,  built  very  slap  up,  with 
the  artful  dodge,  a  canary.  Pair  of  stout  Cord 
ditto,  built  in  the  *  Melton  Mowbray'  style,  half 
a  sov.  Pair  of  very  good  broad  Cord  ditto,  made 
very  saucy,  9  bj)b  and  a  kick.  Pair  of  long 
sleeve  Moleskin,  all  colours,  built  hanky-spanky, 
with  a  double  fakement  down  the  side  and  artful 
buttons  at  bottom,  half  a  monarch.  Pair  of  stout 
ditto,  built  very  serious,  9  times.  Pair  of  out- 
and-out  fancy  sleeve  Kicksies,  cut  to  drop  down 
on  the  trotters,  2  bulls.  Wwst  Togs,  cut  long, 
with  moleskin  back  and  sleeves,  10  peg.  Blue 
Cloth  ditto,  cut  slap,  with  pearl  buttons,  14  peg. 
Mud  Pipes,  Knee  Caps,  and  Trotter  Cases,  buUt 
very  low. 

"  A  decent  allowance  made  to  Seedy  Swells, 
Tea  Kettle  Purgers,  Head  llobbcrs,  and  Flun- 
keys out  of  Collar. 

"  N.B.  Gentlemen  finding  their  own  Broady 
can  be  acconunodated." 

Or  THE  Diet  and  Drink  of  Coster- 

MOXGCRS. 

It  is  less  easy  to  describe  the  diet  of  coster- 
mongers  than  it  is  to  describe  that  of  many 
other  of  tlie  labouring  classes,  for  their  diet,  so 
to  speak,  is  an  "  out-door  diet."  They  break- 
fast at  a  coffee-stall,  and  (if  all  their  means  have 
been  expended  in  purchasing  their  stock,  and 
none  of  it  be  yet  sold)  they  expend  on  the 
meal  only  Id.,  reserved  for  the  purpose.  For 
this  sum  they  can  procure  a  small  cup  of  cof- 
fee, and  two  **  thin  "  (that  is  to  say  two  thin 
slices  of  bread  and  butter).  For  dinner — 
which  on  a  week-day  is  hardly  ever  eaten 
at  the  costermonger's  abode — they  buy  "block 
ornaments,"  as  they  call  the  small,  dark- 
coloured  pieces  of  meat  exposed  on  the  cheap 
butchers'  blocks  or  counters.  These  they  cook 
in  a  tap-room;  half  a  pound  costing  2d.  If 
time  be  an  object,  the  coster  buys  a  hot  pie 
or  two;  preferring  fruit-pies  when  in  season, 
and  next  to  them  meat-pies.  "  We  never  eat 
eel-pies,"  said  one  man  to  me,  "  because  we 
know  they're  oi\en  made  of  lurge  dead  eels. 


ffV,  of  all  people,  are  not  to  be  had  that  way. 
But  the  hanstocrats  eata  'em  and  never  knows 
the  diffidence."  I  did  not  hear  that  these  men 
had  any  repugnance  to  meat-piei ;  but  the  use  of 
the  dead  eel  happens  to  come  within  the  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  coftermongen,  who 
are,  indeed,  its  purveyors.  Saveloys,  with  a 
pint  of  beer,  or  a  glass  of  "  short "  (neat  gin) 
is  with  them  another  common  week-day  dinner. 
The  costers  make  all  possible  purchaseii  of 
street-dealers,  and  pride  themselves  in  thus 
"sticking  to  their  own."  On  Sunday,  the 
costermonger,  when  not  "cracked  up,"  ei^03rs 
a  good  dinner  at  his  own  abode.  This  is 
always  a  joint —  most  frequently  a  shoulder 
or  half-shoulder  of  mutton  —  and  invariably 
with  "lots  of  good  taturs  baked  along  tnth 
it"  In  the  quality  of  their  potatoes  these 
pe^le  are  generally  particular. 

The  costermongeifs  usual  beverage  is  beer, 
and  many  of  them  drink  hard,  having  no  other 
way  of  spending  their  leisure  but  in  drinking 
and  gambling.  It  is  not  unusual  in  "a  good 
time,"  for  a  costermonger  to  spend  12«.  out  of 
every  20*.  in  beer  and  pleasure. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  the  "  single  fellows," 
instead  of  living  on  "  block  ornaments"  and  the 
like,  live,  when  doing  well,  on  the  best  fare,  at 
the  "  spiciest"  cook-shops  on  their  rounds,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  residence. 

There  are  some  families  of  costermongers  who 
have  persevered  in  carrying  out  the  principles 
of  tectotalism.  One  man  thought  there  might 
be  200  individuals,  including  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  practised  total  abstinence  firom 
intoxicating  drinks.  These  parties  are  neariy  all 
somewhat  better  off  than  their  drinking  com- 
panions. The  number  of  teetotallers  amongst 
the  costers,  however,  was  more  numerous  three 
or  four  years  back. 

Of  the  Cries,  Rounds,  and  Days  or 

CoSTERlffONOERS. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  London 
costermongers'  mode  of  doing  business. 

In  the  first  place  all  the  goods  they  sell  are 
cried  or  "  hawked,"  and  the  cries  of  the  coster- 
mongers in  the  present  day  arc  as  varied  as  the 
articles  they  sell.  The  principal  ones,  uttered 
in  a  sort  of  cadence,  are  now, "  Ni-ew  mackerel, 
6  a  shilling."  ("  I've  got  a  good  jacketing  many 
a  Sunday  morning,"  said  one  dealer, "  for  waking 
people  up  with  crying  mackerel,  but  I've  said, 
*  I  must  live  while  you  sleep.*  ")  "  Buy  a  pair 
of  live  soles,  3  pair  for  6rf."— or,  with  a  banow, 
"Soles,  Id.  a.  pair,  1</.  a  pair;"  "Plaice  alive, 
alive,  cheap;"  "Buy  a  pound  crab,  cheap;" 
"  Pine-apples,  ^d.  a  slice ;"  "  Mussels  a  penny 
a  quart ; "  "  Oysters,  a  penny  a  lot ; "  "  Salmon 
alive,  6d.  a  pound;"  "Cod  alive,  2d.  a  pound ;" 
"  Real  Yarmouth  bloaters,  2  a  penny ;"  "  New 
herrings  alive,  16  a  groat"  (this  is  the  loudest 
cry  of  any)  ;  "  Penny  a  bunch  turnips "  (the 
same  with  greens,  cabbages,  &c.) ;  "  All  new  nuts, 
\d.  half-pint ; "  "  Oranges,  2  a  penny ; "  "AH 
large  and  alive-0,  new  sprats,  O,  Id,  a  plate;" 
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'*Wi-ild  Hampshire  rabbits,  2  a  shilling;" 
"Cherry  ripe,  2d,  a  pound;"  "Fine  ripe 
plums,  I  <f .  a  pint ; "  "  Ing-uns,  a  penny  a  quart ; ' ' 
"  E^ls,  Slbs.  a  shilling — large  live  eels  31bs.  a 
shilling." 

The  continual  calling  in  the  streets  is  very 
distressing  to  the  voice.  One  man  told  me  that 
it  had  broken  his,  and  that  very  often  while  out 
he  lost  his  voice  altogether.  "  They  seem  to 
have  no  breath,"  the  men  say,  "  after  calling  for 
a  little  while."  The  repeated  shouting  brings 
on  a  hoarsen^^  which  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  hawkers  in  general.  The 
costers  mostly  go  out  with  a  boy  to  cry  their 
goods  for  them.  If  they  have  two  or  three  halloo- 
ing together,  it  makes  more  noise  than  one,  and 
the  hifs  can  shout  better  and  louder  than  the 
men.  The  more  noise  they  can  make  in  a  place 
the  better  they  find  their  trade.  Street- selling 
has  been  so  bad  lately  that  many  have  been 
obliged  to  have  a  drum  for  their  bloaters,  "  to 
drum  the  fish  off,"  as  they  call  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  costermongers,  as  I 
said  before,  have  mostly  their  little  bit  of  a 
"  nmnd ;"  that  is,  they  go  only  to  certain  places ; 
and  if  they  don't  sell  their  goods  they  "  work 
hack"  the  same  way  again.  If  they  visit  a 
respectable  quarter,  they  confine  themselves  to 
the  mewa  near  the  gentlemen's  houses.  They 
Romally  prefer  the  poorer  neighbourhoods. 
Thej  so  down  or  through  almost  all  the  courts 
sad  alleys — and  avoid  the  better  kind  of  streets, 
anlos  inth  lobsters,  rabbits,  or  onions.  If  they 
have  anything  inferior,  they  visit  the  low  Irish 
iiitzicts — ^fiDr  the  Irish  people,  they  say,  want 
only  quantity,  and  care  nothing  about  quality — 
(la(  lanej  don't  study.  But  if  they  have  any- 
thmg  they  wish  to  make  a  price  of,  they  seek 
tot  the  mewa,  and  try  to  get  it  off  among  the 
^otlenien's  coachmen,  for  they  will  have  what 
■  good ;  or  else  they  go  among  the  residences 
tf  mechanics, — for  their  wives,  they  say,  like 
gDod-living  as  well  as  the  coachmen.  Some 
carters,  on  the  other  hand,  go  chance  rounds. 

Caneeiiiing  the  busiest  days  of  the  week  for 
At  eoster's  trade,  they  say  Wednesdays  and 
Aidays  are  the  best,  because  they  are  regular 
idi  days.  These  two  days  are  considered  to  be 
tkoK  on  which  the  poorer  classes  generally  run 
ihart  of  money.  Wednesday  night  is  called  "  draw 
■i^"  among  some  mechanics  and  labourers 
—that  is,  they  then  get  a  portion  of  their 
«igcs  in  advance,  and  on  Friday  they  run  short 
*  veil  aa  on  the  Wednesday,  and  have  to  make 
dtt  for  their  dinners.  With  the  few  halfpence 
^have  left,  they  are  glad  to  pick  up  anything 
wp,  and  the  street-fishmonger  never  rcfiises  an 
<ftr.  Betides,  he  can  supply  them  vrith  a  cheaper 
teer  thm  any  other  person.  In  the  season  the 
|nr  generally  dine  upon  herrings.  The  poorer 
rties  HTe  mostly  on  fish,  and  the  "  dropped  " 
«d  **  ronsfa  "  fish  is  bought  chiefly  for  the  poor. 
The  fidi-hnckster  has  no  respect  for  persons, 
Wever  $  one  aasured  me  that  if  Prince  Halbert 
«» to  stop  him  in  the  street  to  buy  a  pair  of  soles 
rfhi&i,lie'd  as  icon  sell  him  a  "  rough  pair  as  any 


other  man— indeed,  I'd  take  in  my  own  father," 
he  added,  "if  he  wanted  to  deal  with  me." 
Saturday  is  the  worst  day  of  all  for  fish,  for  then 
the  poor  people  have  scarcely  anything  at  all  to 
spend;  Saturday  night,  however,  the  street- 
seller  takes  more  money  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  week. 

Of  the  Costermonoers  on  their  Country 

Rounds. 
Some  costermongers  go  what  they  term  "country 
rounds,"  and  they  speak  of  their  country  ex- 
peditions as  if  they  were  summer  excursions 
of  mere  pleasure.  They  are  generally  variations 
from  a  life  growing  monotonous.  It  was  com- 
puted for  mc  that  at  present  three  out  of  every 
twenty  costermongers  "  take  a  turn  in  the  coun- 
try" at  least  once  a  year.  Before  the  prevalence 
of  railways  twice  as  many  of  these  men  carried 
their  speculations  in  fish,  fruit,  or  vegetables  to 
a  country  mart.  Some  did  so  well  that  they 
never  returned  to  London.  Two  for  instance, 
after  a  country  round,  settled  at  Salisbury ;  they 
arc  now  regular  shopkeepers,  "  and  very  respect- 
able, too,"  was  said  to  me,  "  for  I  believe  they 
are  both  pretty  tidy  off  for  money;  and  are 
growing  rich."  The  railway  commmiication 
supplies  the  local-dealer  with  fish,  vegetables, 
or  any  perishable  article,  with  such  rapidity 
and  cheapness  that  the  London  itinerant's 
occupation  in  the  towns  and  villages  about  the 
metropolis  is  now  half  gone. 

In  tlie  following  statement  by  a  costermonger, 
the  mode  of  life  on  a  country  round,  is  detailed 
with  something  of  an  assumption  of  metropolitan 
superiority. 

"  It  was  fine  times,  sir,  ten  year  back,  aye, 
and  five  year  back,  in  the  country,  and  it  ain't 
so  bad  now,  if  a  man's  known.  It  depends  on 
that  now  far  more  than  it  did,  and  on  a  man's 
knowing  how  to  work  a  village.  Why,  I  can 
tell  you  if  it  wasn't  for  such  as  me,  there's  many 
a  man  working  on  a  farm  would  never  taste 
such  a  nice  thing  as  a  fresh  herring — never,  sir. 
It's  a  feast  at  a  poor  country  labourer's  place, 
when  he  springs  ux-penn'orth  of  fresh  herrings, 
some  for  supper,  and  some  in  salt  for  next  day. 
I've  taken  a  shillings'-worth  to  a  farmer's  door 
of  a  darkish  night  in  a  cold  autumn,  and  they'd 
a  warm  and  good  dish  for  supper,  and  looked  on 
me  as  a  sort  of  friend.  We  carry  them  relishes 
from  London ;  and  they  like  London  relishes,  for 
we  know  how  to  set  them  off.  I've  fresh  herringc<l 
a  whole  village  near  Guildford,  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  I've  drummed  round  Guildford  too, 
and  done  well.  I've  waked  up  Kingston  with 
herrings.  I've  been  as  welcome  as  anything  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  barracks  at  Brentwood,  and 
Romford,  and  Maidstone  with  my  fresh  herrings; 
for  they're  good  customers.  In  two  days  I've 
made  2/.  out  of  10.?.  worth  of  fresh  herrings, 
bought  at  Billingsgate.  I  always  lodge  at  a 
public- house  in  the  country ;  so  do  all  of  us, 
for  the  publicans  arc  customers.  We  are  well 
received  at  the  public-hou^^es ;  some  of  us  go 
tlicre  for  the  handincss  of  the  *  lusW     V  no  ^<»De 
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pretty  well  with  red  herrings  iii  the  country.  A 
birrel  holds  (say)  800.  We  sell  the  barrels  at 
6d.  a  piece,  and  the  old  women  fight  after  them. 
They  pitch  and  tar  them,  to  make  water-barrels. 
More  of  us  would  settle  in  tlic  country,  only 
there*B  no  life  there." 

The  most  frequented  round  is  from  Lambeth 
'to  Wandsworth,  Kingston,  Richmond,  Guildford, 
and  Farnham.  The  costermonger  is  then  "  sold 
out,"  as  he  calls  it, — he  has  disposed  of  his 
stock,  and  returns  by  the  way  which  is  most 
lightly  tolled,  no  matter  if  the  saving  of  \d.  or 
2d,  entail  some  miles  extra  travelling.  **  It  cost 
me  I6d,  for  tolls  from  Guildford  for  an  empty 
cart  and  donkey,"  said  a  costermonger  just  up 
from  the  country. 

Another  round  is  to  Croydon,  Reigate,  and 
the  neighbourhoods ;  another  to  Edgeware,  Kil- 
bum,  Watford,  and  Bamet;  anotlier  to  Maid- 
stone ;  but  the  costermonger,  if  he  start.'t  trading 
at  a  distance,  as  he  now  does  frequently,  has 
his  barrow  and  goods  sent  down  by  railway  to 
such  towns  as  Maidstone,  so  he  saves  the  delay 
and  cost  of  a  donkey-cart  A  '*matc"  sees  to 
the  transmission  of  the  goods  from  London,  the 
owner  walking  to  Maidstone  to  be  in  readiness 
to  "  work"  them  immediately  he  receives  them. 
"  The  railway's  an  ease  and  a  saving,"  I  was 
told ;  "  I've  got  a  stock  sent  for  2i.,  and  a  don- 
key's keep  would  cost  that  for  the  time  it  would 
be  in  travelling.  There's  5,000  of  us,  I  think, 
might  get  a  living  in  the  country,  if  we  stuck  to 
it  entirely." 

If  the  country  enterprise  be  a  failure,  the  men 
sometimes  abandon  it  in  "  a  pet,"  sell  their  goods 
at  any  loss,  and  walk  home,  generally  getting 
drunk  as  the  first  step  to  their  return.  Some 
have  been  known  to  pawn  their  barrow  on  the 
road  for  drink.     Tliis  they  call  '*  doing  queer." 

In  sununer  the  costermongers  carry  plums, 
peas,  new  potatoes,  cucumbers,  and  quantities 
of  pickling  v^etables,  especially  green  walnuts, 
to  the  country.  In  winter  their  commodities  arc 
onions,  fresh  and  red  herrings,  and  sprats.  "  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  one  man  to  me, 
"  but  we  sell  ing-uns  and  all  sorts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  cheaper  than  they  can  buy  them 
where  they're  grown ;  and  green  walnuts,  too, 
when  you'd  thmk  they  had  only  to  be  knocked 
ofT  a  tree." 

Another  costermonger  told  me  tliat,  in  tlie 
country,  he  and  his  mates  attended  every  dance 
or  other  amusement,  **  if  it  wasn't  too  respect- 
able." Another  said:  "If  I'm  idle  in  the 
country  on  a  Sunday,  I  never  go  to  church.  I 
never  was  in  a  church;  I  don't  know  why,  for 
my  silk  handkerchiefs  worth  more  than  one  of 
their  smock-frocks,  and  is  quite  as  respectable." 

Some  costermongers  confine  their  exertions  to 
the  fairs  and  races,  and  many  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  the  gipsies,  who  are  said  to  be  the 
usual  receivers  of  the  stolen  handkerchiefs  at 
such  places. 

Op  the  Earnings  of  Costermongers. 
Tuc  earnings  of  the   costermonger — the  next 


subject  of  inquiry  that,  in  due  order,  ] 
itself — vary  as  much  as  in  more  fasl 
callings,  for  ho  is  greatly  dependent 
season,  though  he  may  be  little  affected  1 
don  being  full  or  empty. 

Concurrent  testimony  supplied  me  ^ 
following  estimate  of  their  earnings.  I 
average  earnings  (apart  from  any  cha 
drawbacks),  of  the  most  staple  commodil 

In  January  and  Febnuiry  the  costers  g 
sell  fish.  In  these  months  the  wealthic 
street  fishmongers,  or  those  who  can  alwa 
mand  "money  to  go  to  market,"  eigoy  a 
monopoly.  The  wintry  season  renders  th( 
of  fish  dearer  and  less  regular,  so  tluit  th> 
dealers  cannot  buy  *'at  first  hand,"  an< 
times  cannot  be  supplied  at  all ;  wliile  th 
monopolise  tlie  fish,  more  or  less,  and 
sell  it  to  any  of  the  other  street-dealers 
profit  has  been  realised  out  of  their  own 
customers,  and  the  demand  partially  i 
"  Why,  I've  known  one  man  sell  10/,  • 
fish  —  most  of  it  mackarel  —  at  his 
Whitecross-street,"  said  a  costermonger 
"  and  all  in  one  snowy  day,  in  last  J 
It  was  very  stormy  at  that  time,  and  fi 
in  unregular,  and  he  got  a  hauL  I'vi 
him  sell  21.  worth  in  an  hour,  and  once 
worth,  for  I  then  helped  at  hit  staU.  Ii 
has  dinner  parties  they  must  have  f 
gentlemen's  servants  came  to  buy.  The 
earnings  however  of  those  that  "go  : 
in  these  months  are  computed  not  to  ex 
a  week ;  Monday  and  Saturday  being 
little  trade  in  fish. 

"March  is  dreadful,"  said  an  itinei 
seller  to  me ;  "  we  don't  average,  I'm  i 
more  nor  4*.  a  week.  I've  had  my  bat 
for  a  week  sometimes — at  home  eve 
though  it  had  to  be  paid  for,  all  the  sai 
the  latter  end  of  March,  if  it's  fine,  ii 
week  better,  because  there's  flower  roc 
*  all  a-growing,'  you  know,  sir.  And  t 
until  April,  and  we  then  make  above  6s. 
I've  heard  people  say  when  I've  criec 
growing '  on  a  fine-ish  day,  'Aye,  now  ti 
a-coming.'  I  wish  you  may  get  it,  » 
myself;  for  I've  studied  the  seasons." 

In  May  the  costermonger' s  profit  is 
He  vends  fresh  fish — of  which  there  is  i 
supply  and  a  greater  demand,  and  the 
often  not  very  hot  weather  insures  its  frei 
and  he  sells  dried  herrings  and  "  roots  " 
are  called)  such  as  wall -flowers  and 
The  average  earnings  then  arc  from 
12«.  a  week. 

In  June,  new  potatoes,  peas,  and  hem 
the  costermongers'  customers,  and  then  1 
ings  rise  to  R  a  week.  In  addition  to 
if  the  season  allow,  a  costermonger  at  tl 
the  week,  I  was  told  by  an  experienc< 
"  will  earn  an  extra  lOs.  if  he  has  any 
a  round,"  "  Why,  I've  cleared  thirty 
myself,"  he  added,  "  on  a  Saturday  nig] 

In  July  cherries  are  the  principal  s 
traffic,  and  then  the  profit  varies  from  A 
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a  day,  weather  peniiiiting,  or  SOs,  a  week  ou  a 
luw  ttveragc.  On  my  iiiciuiry  if  they  did  not 
licll  iish  in  that  month,  tlie  answer  was,  "  No, 

sir ;    wc  pitcli  iish   to  the  ;    we  stick  to 

cbcrrics,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  ripe 
currants  aitd  gooseberries.  Potatoes  is  getting 
»t)od  and  oiieap  then,  and  so  is  peas.  Many  a 
(vuud*s  wortli  a  crown  every  day  of  the  week.*' 
In  August,  the  chief  trading  is  in  Orleans 
plums,  grccn-gagcs,  apples  and  pears,  and  in 
this  mwith  the  eaniiugs  are  from  5s.  to  6s,  a 
Jay.  [I  may  here  remark  that  the  costermon- 
i;ers  care  little  to  deal  in  either  vegetables  or 
fish,  "wheii  the  fruit's  in,"  but  they  usually 
cany  a  certain  supply  of  vegetables  all  the  year 
nnind,  for  those  customers  who  require  them.] 

In  September  apples  arc  vended,  and  about 
2<.  6dL  a  day  made. 

In  October  "the  weather  gets  cold,"  I  was 
toU,  "  and  tlie  apples  gets  fewer,  and  the  day's 
work's  orer  at  four ;  we  then  deals  most  in  fish, 
neh  as  soles ;  there's  a  good  bit  done  in  oysters, 
sad  we  may  make  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  day,  but  it's 
oaeatain." 

In  Norember  fish  and  vegetables  are  the  chief 
eoaunodities,  and  then  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  day 
is  made ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  an 
eUn  ML  or  1«.  a  day  may  be  cleared,  as  sprats 
cone  in  and  sell  well  when  newlv  introduced. 

In  December  the  trade  is  still  principally  in 
kk,  and  I2d.  or  18^.  a  day  is  the  costermonger's 
(uiingt.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  he 
nakes  rather  more,  as  he  deals  in  new  oranges 
bmI  lemons,  holly,  ivy,  &c.,  and  in  Christmas 
*eek  he  makes  3#.  or  is.  a  day. 

These  calculations  give  an  average  of  about 
l%s.$i,  tL  week,  when  a  man  pursues  his  trade 
Rgnlarly.  One  man  calculated  it  for  me  at  I6s. 
nenge  the  year  through — that  is  supposing, 
tf  MUM,  that  the  larger  earnings  of  the  sum- 
acr  are  carefully  put  by  to  eke  out  the  winter's 
iKtme.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  never  done. 
Phidaiee  is  a  virtue,  which  is  comparatively 
akaawn  to  the  Iiondon  costermongers.  They 
kivt  DO  knowledge  of  savings'. banks ;  and  to 
opect  that  they  themselves  should  keep  their 
■Moey  by  them  untouched  for  months  (even  if 
they  had  the  means  of  so  doing)  is  simply  to 
Qpect  impossibilities— to  look  for  the  continued 
vithstandm^  of  temptation  among  a  class  who 
anused  to  the  least  moral   or  prudential 


Ssme  costers,  I  am  told,  make  upwards  of  ZOs. 
•veek  all  the  year  round ;  but  allowing  for  ccs- 
■iiaiM  in  the  street-trade,  tlirough  bad  weather. 
>9)ect,  ill-health,  or  casualty  of  any  kind,  and 
wng  the  more  prosperous  costers  with  the  less 
KKeasfnl — the  English  with  tlie  Irish — the 
■oi  with  the  women — perhaps  10s.  a  week  may 
k  a  fiur  avenge  of  the  earnings  of  the  entire 
My  the  year  through. 

Ilwie  eamingt;  I  am  assured,  were  five  years 
I*  at  least  26  per  cent  higher ;  some  said  they 
■■ds  half  ma  much  again :  **  I  can't  make  it 
M  how  it  ia,"  said  one  man,  "  but  I  remember 
^t  I  could  go  out  and  sell  twelve  bushel  of 


fhiit  in  a  day,  when  sugar  was  dear,  and  now, 
when  sugar's  cheap,  1  can't  sell  three  bushel  on 
the  same  round.     Perhaps  we  want  thimiing." 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  working-classes ;  say 
all  the  costers,  they  have  little  or  no  money  to 
spend.  "Why,  I  can  assure  you,"  declared  one  of 
the  parties  firom  whom  I  obtained  much  import- 
ant mfonnation,  "there's  my  missis — she  sits  at 
the  comer  of  the  street  with  firuit  Eight  years 
ago  she  would  have  taken  Ss.  out  of  that  street 
on  a  Saturday,  and  last  Saturday  week  she  had 
one  bushel  of  apples,  which  cost  Is.  6d.  She 
vfa^  out  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night, 
and  all  she  took  tliat  dav  was  Is.  7i^.  Go  to 
whoever  you  will,  you  will  hear  much  upon  the 
same  thing."  Another  told  me,  **  The  costers 
are  often  obliged  to  sell  the  things  for  what  they 
gave  for  them.  The  people  haven't  got  money 
to  lay  out  with  them — they  tell  lu  so ;  and  if 
they  are  poor  we  must  be  poor  too.  If  we  can't 
get  a  profit  upon  what  goods  we  buy  with  our 
stock-money,  let  it  be  our  own  or  anybody's 
else,  we  are  compelled  to  live  upon  it,  and  when 
ghat's  broken  into,  we  must  either  go  to  the 
workhouse  or  starve.  If  wc  go  to  the  workhouse, 
they'll  give  us  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  and  abuse  us 
worse  than  dogs."  Indeed,  the  whole  course  of 
my  narratives  shows  how  the  costers  generally — 
though  fiir  from  universally — complain  of  the 
depressed  state  of  their  trade.  The  following 
statement  was  given  to  me  by  a  man  who,  for 
twelve  years,  had  been  a  stall-keeper  in  a  street- 
market  It  shows  to  what  causes  he  (and  I 
found  others  express  similar  opinions)  attributes 
the  depression : — 

"  I  never  knew  things  so  bad  as  at  present — 
never !  I  had  six  prime  cod-fish,  weighing  1  Slbs. 
to  20lbs.  each,  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  and 
had  to  take  two  home  with  me  last  night,  and 
lost  money  on  the  others — besides  all  my  time, 
and  trouble,  and  expense.  I  had  100  herrings, 
too,  that  cost  Ss. — prime  quality,  and  I  only  sold 
ten  out  of  them  in  a  whole  day.  I  had  two  pads 
of  soles,  sir,  and  lost  4#. — that  is  one  pad — by 
them.  I  took  only  4f.  the  first  day  I  laid  in  this 
stock,  and  only  2s.  6d.  the  next ;  I  then  had  to 
sell  for  anything  I  could  get,  and  throw  some 
away.  Yet,  people  say  mine's  a  lazy,  easy  life. 
I  think  tlie  fall  off  is  owing  to  meat  being  so 
cheap,  'cause  people  buy  that  rather  than  my 
goods,  as  th«y  think  there's  more  stay  in  it 
I'm  afeard  things  will  get  worse  too."  (He  then 
added  by  way  of  sequitur,  though  it  is  diffioult 
to  follow  the  reasoning,)  "  If  this  here  is  free- 
trade,  then  to  h—  with  it,  I  say!" 

Of  tue  Capital  and  Income  of  tue 

CoSTERMONaEllS. 

I  shall  now  pass,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
individual  earnings,  to  the  income  and  capital 
of  the  entire  body.  Great  pains  >have  been 
taken  to  ensure  exactitude  on  these  pohits,  and 
the  following  calculations  are  certainly  below 
the  mark.  In  order  to  be  within  due  bounds, 
I  will  take  the  costermongers,  exclusive  of 
their  wives  and  families,  at  10,000,  nYiwrei*  \\.    \ 
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would  appear  that  their  uuuibqrs  are  upwards 
of  11,000. 


1,000  carts,  at  ZL  Zs,  each 

[Donkeys,  and  occasionally   ponies,  arc 
harnessed  to  barrows.] 
5,000  barrows,  at  2L  each       .     . 
1,500  donkeys,  at  1/.  6s.  each     .     .     . 
[One  intelligent  man  thought  there  were 
2,000  donkeys,  but  I  account  that  in 
excess.] 

200  ]M>nies,  at  5/.  each 

[Some  of  these  ponies,  among  the  very 

first-class  men,  are  worth  20/.:   one 

was  sold  by  a  coster  for  30/.] 

1,700  sets  of  harness,  at  St.  each     .     . 

[All  calculated  as  worn  and  second-hand.  ] 

4,000  baskets  (or  shallows),  at  Is.  eoclt 

3,500  stalls  or  standings,  at  5s.  each     . 

[The  stall  and  barrow  men  have  generally 

baskets  to  be  used  when  required.] 

10,000  weights,  scales^  and  measures, 

at  2s.  6d.  each 

[It  is  difficult  to  estimate  this  item  with 

exactitude.    Many  averaged  the  value 

at  it.  id.] 

Stock-money    for   10,000    costers,   at 

lOs.  each 


i:3,150 

10,000 
1,875 


1,000 


425 

200 
875 


1,250 


5,000 


Total  capital  .  .  .  £21,135 

Upwards  of  24,000^,  then,  at  tlic  most  mo- 
derate computation,  represents  the  value  of  the 
animals,  veliiclcs,  and  stock,  belonging  to  the 
costcrmongers  in  the  streets  of  London. 

The  keep  of  the  donkeys  is  not  here  mixed 
up  witli  their  value,  and  1  have  cLsewhcre 
spoken  of  it 

The  whole  course  of  my  narrative  shows  that 
the  bulk  of  the  property  in  the  titreet  goods, 
and  in  the  appliances  for  their  sale,  is  in  the 
hands  of  usurers  as  well  as  of  tlie  costers.  Th'.» 
following  account  shows  the  sum  paid  yearly 
by  the  Loudon  costcrmongers  for  tlie  hire,  rent, 
or  interest  (I  have  heard  each  word  applied)  of 
their  harrows,  weights,  baskets,  and  stock : 

Hire  of  3,000  barrows,  at  Is.  3d.  a  week  £14,000 
Hire  of  600  weights,  scales,  &c.,  at 
1*.  6d.  a  week  for  2,  and  6d.  a  week 

for  10  months 1,020 

Hire  of  100  baskets,  &c.,  at  6d.  a  week       U,500 
Interest   on   2,500/.    stock-money,   at 

125/,  per  week C,500 

[Calculating  at  U.  interest  weekly  for  20«.] 

Total  paid  for  hire  and  interest  £22,550 

Concerning  the  income  of  the  entire  body  of 
costcrmongers  in  the  metropolis,  I  estimate  the 
earnings  of  the  10,000  costennongers,  taking 
the  average  of  the  year,  at  10*.  weekly.  My 
own  observation,  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  con- 
firmed by  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  costcrmongers,  induce  me  to 
adopt  this  amount.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  if  some  costcrmongers  do  make  30*.  a  week 
through  the  year,  others  will  not  earn  a  fourth 
of  it,  and  hence  many  of  the  complaints  and 
sufferings  of  the  class.    Then  there  is  the  draw- 


back in  the  sum  paid  for  "  hire,"  " 
&c.,  by  numbers  of  these  people ;  > 
appears  to  me,  that  if  we  assume  the 
the  entire  body — including  Irish  and  ] 
to  be  15«.  a  week  j)er  head  in  the  sun 
5*.  a  week  each  in  the  winter,  as  th 
tremes,  or  a  mean  of  10*.  a  week  all 
through,  we  shall  not  be  far  out  ei 
The  aggregate  earnings  of  the  Londi 
mongers,  at  this  rate,  are  5,000/.  pe; 
260,000/.  yearly.  Reckoning  that  SO 
viduals  have  to  be  supported  out  of  tl 
gives  an  average  of  3*.  4rf.  a  week  per 
But  it  is  important  to  ascertain  no 
earnings  or  aggregate  amount  of  profit 
the  London  costcrmongers  in  the  cou 
year,  but  likewise  their  receipts,  or 
amount  of  "takings,"  and  thus  to  an 
gross  sum  of  money  aimually  laid  o 
poorer  classes  of  the  metropolis  in  t 
of  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables  alone.  . 
that  the  average  profits  of  the  cost* 
are  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  (and  t 
satisfied,  is  a  high  estimate  —  for  i 
remember,  that  though  cent  per  cent 
frequently  obtained,  still  their  **  goods,' 
a  "  perishable"  nature,  are  as  frequen 
sold  oil* at  a  "tremendous  sacrifice"); 
then,  I  say,  that  the  average  profits  of 
10,000  individuals  are  25  per  cent  on 
price  of  their  stock,  and  that  the 
amount  of  their  profits  or  earnings  if 
of  260,000/.,  it  follows  that  the  gros 
money  laid  out  with  the  London  < 
the  course  of  the  twelvemonth  is 
1,250,000/.  and  1,500,000/.  sterling- 
enormous  as  almost  to  make  us  be 
the  t^les  of  individual  want  are  mattei 
fiction.  J-arge,  however,  as  tlie  am 
pears  in  the  mass,  still,  if  distributed  a 
families  of  the  working  men  and  the  p< 
of  Londoners,  it  will  be  found  that  it  i 
the  merest  pittance  per  head  per  we< 
consumption  of  those  articles,  which 
fairly  said  to  constitute  the  staple  coi 
of  the  dinners  and  "  desserts  ! "  of  the 

Of  the  Providence  and  Impro 
of  costermongers. 
The  costennongers,  like  all  wanderii 
have  generally  no  foresight ;  only  an  cj 
few  are  provident — and  these  are  ir 
more  intelligent  of  the  class — thougl 
the  very  ignorant  do  occasionally  sa 
providence  of  the  more  intelh'gent  cost 
enables  him  in  some  few  cases  to  be 
settled  man,"  as  I  have  before  pointed 
perhaps  gets  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a  ( 
with  a  greengrocery  and  potato  busines; 
to  it ;  and  with  the  usual  trade  in  031 
ginger-beer.  He  may  too,  sometimes,  h. 
of  money  in  the  savings'-bank,  or  he  n 
it  in  the  purchase  of  a  lease  of  the  pr 
oecupies,  or  expend  it  in  furnishing  the 
his  house  to  let  them  out  to  single-mei 
or  he  may  become  an  usurer,  and  len 
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money  to  his  lets  provident  brethren  at  1040/. 
per  cent  per  annum ;  or  he  may  purchase  largely 
at  the  markets,  and  engage  youths  to  sell  his 
surplus  stock  at  half  profits. 

The  provident  costermonger,  who  has  thus 
"got  on  ill  the  world,"  is  rarely  speculative.  He 
can  hardly  be  induced  to  become  a  member  of  a 
"building**  or  "  freehold  land"  society,  for  in- 
stance. He  has  been  accustomed  to  an  almost 
immediate  return  for  his  outlays,  and  distrusts 
any  remote  or  contingent  profit  A  regular  cos- 
tennonger^or  any  one  who  has  been  a  regular 
costermonger,  in  whatever  trade  he  may  be  after- 
wards eng^iged — generally  dies  intestate,  let  his 
property  be  what  it  may ;  but  there  is  seldom 
any  dispute  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  effects  : 
the  wicbw  takes  possession  of  them,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  If  there  be  grown-up  children,  they 
ma^  be  estranged  from  home,  and  not  trouble 
thcu  heads  about  the  matter;  or,  if  not  es- 
tnuiged.  an  amicable  arrangement  is  usually 
come  ta  The  costermongers'  dread  of  all  courts 
of  law,  or  of  anything  connected  with  the  law, 
u  oaly  second  to  their  hatred  of  the  police. 

The  more  ignorant  costermonger,  on  the  other 
kandy  if  he  be  of  a  saving  turn,  and  have  no 
gnat  pusion  for  strong  drink  or  gaming,  is  often 
sfiaid  to  resort  to  the  simple  modes  of  invest- 
ment which  I  have  mentioned.  He  will  rather 
kiep  money  in  his  pocket ;  for,  though  it  does 
not  froctiiy  there,  at  least  it  is  safe.  But  this 
it  only  when  provided  with  a  donkey  or  pony 
"idiat  suits;"  when  not  so  provided,  he  will 
"nit  himself*'  forthwith.  If,  however,  he  have 
nveda  little  money,  and  have  a  craving  after 
pmbling  or  amusements,  he  is  sure  at  last  to 
iquinder  it  that  way.  Such  a  man,  without  any 
mring  for  drink  or  gaming,  will  often  continue 
to  pay  nsuriously  for  the  liire  of  his  barrow,  not 
ntpeetmg  that  he  is  purchasing  it  over  and 
Ofcr  and  over  again,  in  his  weekly  payments. 
To  toggest  to  him  that  he  might  place  his 
maaej  in  a  bank,  is  to  satisfy  him  that  he  would 
W^had*'  in  some  way  or  other,  as  he  believes 
ill  hanks  and  public  institutions  to  be  connected 
vidi  government,  and  the  taxes,  and  the  police. 
Were  any  one  to  advise  a  man  of  this  class — and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of 
.the  igmroMt  costers  —  to  iuvest  a  spare  601. 
(npposing  he  possessed  it)  in  the  **  three  per 
Mots.,'*  it  would  but  provoke  a  snappish  remark 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  would 
lafe  nothing  to  do  with  them;  for  he  would 
he  satisfied  that  there  was  "  some  cheatery  at 
At  bottom."  If  he  could  be  made  to  under- 
bid what  is  meant  by  3/.  per  centum  per 
■nnm,  he  would  be  sure  to  be  indignant  at  the 
nbkey  of  giving  only  7ld.  for  the  use  of  1/. 
^  a  whole  year! 

I  may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  a  costermonger 
tf  the  class  I  have  been  describing,mostly  objects 
lo  pre  change  for  a  five-pound  note ;  he  will 
•»B«r  give  credit — when  he  knows  **  the  party" 
-"tkmi  change,  even  if  he  have  it  If,  however, 
he  feels  compelled,  rather  than  offend  a  regular 
T,  to   take  the  note,   he  will  not   rest 


until  he  has  obtained  sovereigns  for  it  at  a 
neighbouring  innkeeper*s,  or  from  some  trades- 
man to  whom  he  is  known.  "  Sovereigns," 
said  one  man,  and  not  a  very  ignorant  man, 
to  me,  "is  something  to  lay  hold  on;  a  note 
ain't" 

Moreover,  should  one  of  the  more  ignorant, 
having  tastes  for  the  beer-shop,  &c.,  meet  with 
"  a  great  haul,"  or  save  5/.  by  some  continuous 
industry  (which  he  will  most  likely  set  down  as 
"luck"),  he  will  spend  it  idly  or  recklessly  in 
dissipation  and  amusement,  regardless  of  the 
coming  winter,  whatever  he  may  have  suffered 
during  the  past  Nor,  though  they  know,  from 
the  bitterest  experience,  that  their  earnings  in 
the  winter  are  not  half  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  that  they  are  incapacitated  from 
pursuing  their  trade  in  bad  weather,  do  they 
endeavour  to  make  the  extra  gains  of  their  best 
time  mitigate  the  want  of  the  worst 

Of  the  Costermongers  in  Bad  "Weather 

AND    DURING    THE    ChoLERA. 

"  Three  wet  days,"  I  was  told  by  a  clergy- 
man, who  is  now  engaged  in  selling  stenographic 
cards  in  the  streets,  "  will  bring  the  greater  part 
of  30,000  street-people  to  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion." This  statement,  terrible  as  it  is,  is  not 
exaggerated.  The  average  number  of  wet  days 
every  year  in  London  is,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  Royal  Society,  161 — that  is  to  say,  rain 
falls  in  the  metropolis  more  than  three  days  in 
each  week,  and  very  nearly  every  other  day 
throughout  the  year.  How  precarious  a  means 
of  living  then  must  street-selling  be ! 

When  a  costermonger  cannot  pursue  his  out- 
door labour,  he  leaves  it  to  the  women  and 
children  to  "work  the  public -houses,"  while 
he  spends  his  time  in  the  beer-shop.  Here  he 
gambles  away  his  stock-money  oft  enough,  "if 
the  cards  or  the  luck  nms  again  him;"  or 
else  he  has  to  dip  into  his  stock-money  to 
support  himbelf  and  his  family.  He  must 
then  borrow  fresh  capital  at  any  rate  of  interest 
to  begin  again,  and  he  begins  on  a  small  scale. 
If  it  be  in  the  cheap  and  busy  seasons,  he  may 
buy  a  pad  of  soles  for  2s.  6d.f  and  clear  5s.  on 
them,  and  that  "  sets  him  a-going  again,  and 
then  he  gets  his  silk  handkerchief  out  of  pawn, 
and  goes  as  usual  to  market*' 

Tlie  sufferings  of  the  costermongers  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  1849,  were  in- 
tense. Their  customers  generally  relinquished 
the  consumption  of  potatoes,  greens,  fruit,  and 
fish  ;  indeed,  of  almost  every  article  on  the  con- 
sumption of  which  the  costermongers  depend 
for  his  daily  bread.  Many  were  driven  to 
apply  to  the  parish ;  "  many  had  relief  and 
many  hadn't,"  I  was  told.  Two  young  men, 
withm  the  knowledge  of  one  of  my  informants, 
became  professional  thieves,  after  enduring 
much  destitution.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
costermongers  manifested  any  personal  dread  of 
the  visitation  of  the  cholera,  or  thought  that 
their  lives  were  imperilled :  "  We  weren't  a  bit 
afraid,"  said  one  of  them,  "  and,  pexhw^**  ^^'^^ 
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WM  Uie  xe^MU  80  few  coster*  $ed  of  the  cholenL 
I  knew  them  all  in  Lambethi,  I  think,  and  I 
knew  only  one  die  of  it,  and  he  drank  hard. 
Poor  Waxy !  he  was  a  good  fellow  enough,  and 
was  well  known  in  the  Cut  But  it  was  a  ter- 
rible time  for  us,  sir.  It  seems  to  me  now  like 
a  shocking  dream.  Fish  I  could*nt  sell  a  bit 
of;  the  people  had  a  perfect  dread  of  it — all 
but  the  poor  Irish,  and  there  was  no  making  a 
crust  out  of  UieiB.  They  had  no  dread  of  flsh, 
however ;  indeed*  they  reckon  it  a  religious  sort 
of  living,  livixig  on  ilsh, — but  they  will  have 
'*  dirt  cheap.  We  were  ijQ  terrible  distress  all 
that  time." 

Of  TnE  CosTEEMONOERS*  Raffles. 
In  their  relief  of  the  sick,  if  relief  it  is  to  be 
called,  the  coitermongers  resort  to  an  exciting 
means ;  something  is  raffled,  and  the  procee£ 
given  to  the  sufierer.  This  mode  is  common  to 
other  working-classes;  it  j^rtakes  of  the  excite- 
ment of  gamblingf  and  »  encouraged  by  the 
landlords  of  the  houses  to  which  the  people 
resort  The  landlord  displays  the  terms  of  the 
raffle  in  his  bar  a  few  days  before  the  occur- 
rence, which  is  always  in  the  evening.  The 
raffle  is  not  confined  to  the  sick,  but  when  any 
one  of  the  class  is  in  distress — that  is  to  sa^, 
without  stock-money,  and  unable  to  borrow  it, 
— a  raffle  for  some  article  of  his  is  called  at 
a  public-house  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cards 
arc  printed,  and  distributed  among  his  mates. 
The  article,  let  it  be  wBatever  it  may — perhaps 
a  handkerchief—is  put  up  at  6d.  a  member,  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  members  are  got,  according 
as  the  man  is  liked  by  his  "mates,"  or  as  he  has 
assisted  others  similarly  situated.  The  paper 
of  every  raffle  is  kept  by  the  party  calling  it,  and 
before  he  puts  his  name  down  to  a  raffle  for  an- 
other party,  he  refers  to  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  his  raffle,  in  order  to  sec  if  the  person  ever 
assisted  him.  Raffles  are  very  "  critical  things, 
the  pint  pots  fly  about  wonderful  sometimes" — 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  my  informants.  The 
party  calling  the  raffle  is  expected  to  take 
the  chair,  if  he  can  write  down  the  subscribers* 
names.  One  who  had  been  chairman  at  one  of 
these  meetings  assured  nie  that  on  a  particular 
occasion,  having  called  a  "general  dealer"  to 
order,  the  party  very  nearly  split  his  head  open 
with  a  quart  measure.  If  the  hucksters  know 
that  the  person  calling  the  raffle  is  "  down," 
and  that  it  is  necessity  that  has  made  him  call 
it,  they  will  not  allow  the  property  put  up  to  be 
thrown  for.  *'  If  you  was  to  go  to  the  raffle 
to-night,  sir,"  said  one  of  them  to  me,  many 
months  ago,  before  I  became  known  to  the  class, 
•*  they'd  say  to  one  another  directly  you  come 
in,  *  Who's  tliis  here  .swell  ?  What's  he  want  ? ' 
And  they'd  think  you  were  a  *  cad,'  or  else 
a  spy,  cooie  from  the  police.  But  they'd  treat 
you  civilly,  I'm  sure.  Some  very  likely  would 
fancy  you  was  a  fast  kind  of  a  gentleman, 
come  tliere  for  a  lark.  But  you  need  have  no 
fear,  though  the  pint  ])otK  tlttes  fly  about  some- 
times." 


Of  the  Maekets  and  Trade  Ri 

THE    CoaTERONQERS,     AND    OF     Tl 
AFFECTING   THEM. 

The  next  point  of  consideration  is  wh; 
legal  regulations  under  which  the  se 
scriptions  of  hawkers  and  pedlars  arc  a 
pursue  their  occupations. 

The  laws  concerning  hawkers  and 
(50  Geo.  III.,  c.  41,  and  6  Geo.  IV 
treat  of  them  as  identical  calling 
"hawker,"  however,  is,  strictly  sped 
who  sells  wares  by  crying  them  in  tl 
of  towns,  while  the  pedlar  travels  onfm 
the  coimtry  with  his  wares,  not  pah] 
claiming  them,  but  visiting  the  nous 
way  to  solicit  private  custom.  Until 
mencement  of  the  present  century — b 
mcreased  facilities  for  conveyance — th 
were  a  numerous  body  in  the  counti 
majority  of  them  were  Scotchmen  s 
amassed  considerable  wealth.  Railwa 
ever,  have  now  reduced  the  numbers 
nificance. 

Hawkers  and  pedlars  are  required  t 
yearly  for  a  license,  and  an  addition! 
every  horse  or  ass  employed  in  the  co 
of  wares.  The  hawkmg  or  exposing  f 
fish,  fruit,  or  victuals,  does  not  require  i 
and  further,  it  is  lawful  for  any  one  "  1 
maker  of  any  home  manufacture,"  t 
it  for  sale  in  any  fair  or  market,  \ 
warrant  Neither  docs  anything  in 
the  two  acts  in  question  prohibit  "ai 
cooper,  glazier,  plumber,  hamess-me 
other  person,  from  going  about  and  car 
materials  proper  to  their  business." 

The  right  of  the  costermongers, 
"hawk"  their  wares  through  the  i 
plainly  inferred  by  the  above  acts;  t 
say,  nothing  in  them  extends  to  prohibi 
"going  about,"  unlicensed,  and  at  tl 
discretion,  and  selling  fish,  vegetables, 
provisions  generally. 

The  law  acknowledges  none  of  tl 
"markets."  These  congn^gatings  are 
in  antagonism  to  the  mmiicipal  laws  of 
which  provide  that  no  market,  or  pul 
where  provisions  are  sold,  shall  be  hel 
seven  miles  of  the  city.  The  law,  t 
permits  butchers  and  other  provisionm* 
hire  stalls  and  standings  in  the  flesh  a 
markets,  recognised  hy  custom  or  usa 
no  such  permission  as  to  street-trading. 

The  ri^ht  to  sell  provisions  from  stan 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  it  appears,  ii 
permissive.  The  regulation  observed 
where  the  costermonjrcrs  or  other  stree 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  standing  to  i 
goods,  they  are  not  to  be  disturbed  by  t! 
unless  on  complaint  of  an  adjacent  sh 
or  other  inhabitant.  If  such  a  person  sh 
the  eosteniionger,  whose  stand  is  near 
miscs,  is  by  his  improper  conduct  a  i 
or  that,  by  his  clamour  or  any  pcciiliari 
moih'  of  business,  hr  causes  a  crowd  t 
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•nd  obstruct  the  thoroughfare,  the  policeman's 
daty  is  to  remove  him.  If  the  complaint  from 
the  inhabitants  against  the  street-sellers  be  at 
all  general  the  policemen  of  the  beat  report  it 
to  the  authorities,  taking  no  steps  until  they 
rcc4'ivc  instructions. 

It  is  somewhat  anomalous,  however,  that  the 
Uw  now  recognises — infercntially  it  is  true — 
the  right  of  costermongers  to  carry  about  their 
jTmnIs  for  sale.  Formerly  the  stands  were  somc- 
liines  tolerated,  but  not  the  itinerancy. 

The  enactments  of  the  Common-council  from 
the  time  of  Elisabeth  are  stringent  against 
itinerant  traders  of  all  descriptions,  but  stringent 
to  no  purpose  of  prevention.  In  1607,  a  Com- 
mon-council enactment  sets  forth,  that  **  many 
People  of  badd  and  lewde  Condicon  daylie 
rcsoite  from  the  most  Parte  of  this  Realmo  to  the 
uid  Cyttie,  Suburbes,  and  Places  adjoiningc,  pro- 
caringc  themselves  small  Habytacons,  namely, 
one  Chamber- Ro<Mne  for  a  poore  Forreynor  and 
his  Fanulye,  in  a  small  Cottage  with  some  otiier 
u  poore  as  himself  in  the  Cyttie,  Suburbes,  or 
Plues  adjacente,  to  the  great  Increase  and 
Pestringe  of  this  Cyttie  with  poore  People; 
inany  of  them  proovinge  Shifters,  lyvinge  by 
Cozeninge,  Stealinge,  and  Imbeazellinge  of 
Mens  Gooddes  as  Opportunitye  may  serve  them, 
lemoovinge  from  Place  to  Place  accordinglyc ; 
mmj  Tymes  runninge  away,  forsakingc  their 
yfbm  and  Children,  leavinge  them  to  the 
Charge  of  the  said  Cyttie,  and  the  Uospitalles 
of  the  same." 

It  was  towards  this  class  of  men  who,  by 
thor  resort  to  the  capital,  recruited  the  numbers 
of  the  street-sellers  and  public  porters  and 
sthers  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Corporation 
VIS  directed.  The  city  shop-keepers,  three  ceu- 
tones  SM,  complained  vehemently  and  continu- 
oadj  of  the  iz\juries  inflicted  on  their  trade  by 
itinerant  dealers,  complaints  which  led  to  boot- 
less enactments.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  declared  that  the  streets  of 
the  eitj  diould  be  used,  as  in  ancient  times,  for 
the  common  highway,  and  not  for  the  traffic  of 
kneksters,  pedlars,  and  hagglers.  But  this 
tiaffifi  increased,  and  in  1632  another  enactment 
VM  accounted  necessary.  Oyster-wives,  herb- 
«ire%  tripe-wives,  and  all  such  "unruly  peo- 
ple," were  threatened  with  the  full  pains  and 
f*nalfifff  of  the  outraged  law  if  they  persevered 
m  the  prosecution  of  their  callings,  which  are 
stigmatised  as  **  a  way  whereby  to  live  a  more 
esas  life  than  by  labour."  In  1694  the  strect- 
nUbts  were  menaced  with  the  punishments  then 
diened  suitable  for  arrant  rogues  and  sturdy 
hMgara — whipping ;  and  that  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied alike  to  males  and  females ! 

The  tenor  of  these  Vagrant  Laws  not  being 
feaerally  known,  I  here  transcribe  them,  as 
aooflwr  proof  of  the  "wisdom"  and  mercy  of 
our  "ancestors"  in  "the  good  old  times  !" 

In  the  year  1530  the  English  Parliament 
cnseted,  that,  while  the  impotent  )K>or  should 
noave  licenses  from  the  justices  of  the  peace 
to  beg  within  certain  limits,  all  men  aud  womtftf 


"  being  whole  and  mighty  in  body,  and  able  to 
labour,"  if  found  vagrant  and  unable  to  give  an 
account  as  to  how  they  obtained  their  living, 
should  be  apprehended  by  the  constables,  tied 
to  the  tail  of  a  cart  naked^  and  beaten  with  whips 
through  the  nearest  market-town,  or  hamlet, 
"  till  their  bodies  be  bloody  by  reason  of  such 
whipping  I "  Five  years  afterwards  it  was  added, 
that,  if  the  individual  had  been  once  already 
whipped,  he  or  she  should  not  only  be  wiiipped 
again,  but  "  also  shall  have  the  upper  part  of 
the  gristle  of  his  ear  clean  cut  oil)  so  as  it  may 
appear  for  a  pcq)etual  token  hereafter  that  he 
hath  been  a  contemner  of  the  good  order  of  the 
commonwealth."  And  fmally,  in  loG2,  it  was 
directed  that  any  hcprjrar  convictod  of  being  a 
vagabond  should,  after  being  grievously  whipped, 
be  burnt  through  the  gristle  of  Iho  right  ear 
"with  a  hot  iron  of  tlie  compass  of  au  inch 
about,"  unless  sonic  person  should  agree  to 
take  him  as  a  ser^'ant — of  course  without  wages 
— for  a  year ;  then,  that  if  he  twice  ran  away 
from  such  master,  he  should  he  adjudged  a 
felon  ;  and  that  if  he  ran  away  a  third  time,  he 
should  "  bulfer  pams  of  death  and  loss  of  land 
and  goods  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergj' 
or  sanctuary." 

The  only  acts  now  in  force  which  regulate 
the  government  of  the  streets,  so  to  speak,  are 
those  best  knon^-n  as  Michael  Angelo  Taylor's     ! 
Act,  aud  the  2  &  3  Vic.,  best  known  as  the 
Police  Act. 

Of   the    llCMOVALS    OF    CobTERMUNCEKB 
FKOM   TIIL    StKLLTS. 

Such  are  the  laws  concerning  street  trading : 
lot  us  now  bee  the  eilcct  of  them. 

Within  these  three  months,  or  little  more,  there 
have  been  many  removals  of  the  costermongers 
from  their  customary  standings  in  the  streets. 
This,  as  I  have  stated,  is  never  done,  imless  the 
shopkeepers  represent  to  the  police  that  the  cos- 
termongers are  an  injury  and  a  nuisance  to  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  respective  trades. 
The  costermongers,  for  the  most  part,  know 
nothing  of  the  representation  of  the  shopkeepers, 
so  that  perhaps  the  first  intimation  that  they 
must  "  quit"  comes  from  the  policemen,  who 
thus  incur  the  fiill  odium  of  the  measure,  the 
majority  of  the  street  people  esteeming  it  a  mere 
arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  force. 

The  first  removal,  recently,  took  place  in 
Leather-lane,  llolbom,  between  three  and  four 
months  back.  It  was  effected  in  consequence 
of  representations  from  the  sliopkccpen  of  the 
neighbourhood.  But  the  removal  was  of  a  brief 
continuance.  "  Leather- lane,"  I  was  told, "  looked 
like  a  desert  compared  to  what  it  was.  People 
that  had  lived  there  for  years  hardly  knew 
their  own  street ;  and  those  that  luid  com- 
plained, might  twiddle  their  thumbs  in  their 
shopK  for  want  of  soniethnig  better  to  do." 

The  reason,  or  one  reason,  why  the  shop- 
keepers'  trade  is  eo-exi»leut  f{iV\\  V\\%V  ♦.N'i  V\v* 
street-fieHers  wa**  expV.i\ncd  \o  u\o  u\  vVvi.  >kvj 
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by  a  tradeiman  perfectly  familiar  with  the  mib- 
ject  "  The  poorer  women,  the  wives  of  mecha- 
nics or  small  tradesmen,  who  have  to  prepare 
dinners  for  their  husbands,  like,  as  they  call  it, 
*  to  make  one  errand  do.'  If  the  wife  buys  fish 
or  vegetables  in  the  street,  as  is  generally  done, 
she  ifnll,  at  the  same  time,  buy  her  piece  of 
bacon  or  cheese  at  the  cheesemonger's,  her  small 
quantity  of  tea  and  sugar  at  the  grocer's,  her 
fire- wood  at  tlie  oilman's,  or  her  pound  of  beef 
or  liver  at  the  butcher's.  In  all  the  street- 
markets  there  are  plenty  of  such  tradesmen, 
supplying  necessaries  not  vended  in  the  streets, 
and  so  one  errand  is  sufiSicient  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  family.  Such  customers — that  is, 
such  as  have  been  used  to  buy  in  the  streets — 
will  not  be  driven  to  buy  at  the  shops.  They 
can't  be  persuaded  that  they  can  buy  as  cheap 
at  the  shops ;  and  besides  they  are  apt  to  think 
shopkeepers  are  rich  and  street-sellers  poor, 
and  that  they  may  as  well  encourage  the  poor. 
So  if  one  street-market  is  abolished,  they'll  go 
to  another,  or  buy  of  the  itinerant  costermongers, 
and  they'll  get  their  bits  of  groceries  and  the 
like  at  the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
other  street-market,  even  if  they  have  a  walk  for 
it;  and  thus  ever}'body*s  injured  by  removing 
markets,  except  a  few,  and  they  arc  those  at 
the  nearest  markets  that's  not  disturbed." 

In  Lcathcr-lanc  the  shopkeepers  speedily 
retrieved  what  many  soon  came  to  consider  the 
false  step  (as  regards  their  interests)  which  they 
had  taken,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  so,  they  ma- 
naged, by  further  representations  to  the  police 
authorities,  and  by  agreement  with  the  street- 
sellers,  that  the  street -market  people  should 
return.  In  little  more  than  a  fortnight  from 
that  time.  Leather-lane,  Holbom,  resumed  its 
wonted  busy  aspect. 

In  Lambeth  the  case  at  present  is  diflerent 
The  men,  women,  and  children,  between  two  and 
three  months  back,  were  all  driven  by  the  police 
from  their  standings.  These  removals  were  made, 
I  am  assured,  in  consequence  of  representations 
to  the  police  from  the  parishioners,  not  of  Lam- 
beth, but  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Christchurch, 
Blackfriars-road,  who  described  the  market  as 
an  injury  and  a  hindrance  to  their  business.  The 
costermongers,  etc.,  were  consequently  driven 
from  the  spot 

A  highly  respectable  tradesman  in  *'  the  Cut" 
told  me,  that  he  and  all  his  brother  shopkeepers 
had  found  their  receipts  diminished  a  quar- 
ter, or  an  eighth  at  least,  by  the  removal; 
and  as  in  all  populous  neighbourhoods  profits 
were  small,  this  falling  ofi*  was  a  very  serious 
matter  to  them. 

In  "  tlie  Cut"  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, are  tradesmen  who  supply  street-dealers 
with  the  articles  they  trade  in, — such  as  cheap 
stationery,  laces,  children's  shoes,  braces,  and 
toys.  They,  of  course,  have  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  removal ;  but  the  pinch  has  fallen  sorest 
upon  the  street-sellers  themselves.  These  people 
depend  a  good  deal  one  upon  another,  as  they 
make  inutual  purchases ;  now,  as  they  have  nei- 


ther stalls  nor  means,  such  a  source  of  profit  is 
abolished. 

*'  It  is  hard  on  such  as  me,"  sud  a  fruit-seller 
to  me,  "  to  be  driven  away,  for  nothing  that  I've 
done  wrong  as  I  knows  of,  and  not  let  me  make 
a  living,  as  I've  been  brought  up  to.  I  can't 
get  no  work  at  any  of  the  markets.  I*ve  tried 
Billingsgate  and  the  Borough  hard,  but  there  is 
so  many  poor  men  trjring  for  a  crust,  they're  fit  to 
knock  a  new-comer's  head  off,  though  if  they  did, 
it  wouldn't  be  much  matter.  I  had  9«.  6</.  stock- 
money,  and  I  sold  the  apples  and  a  few  pears  I 
had  for  3«.  9</.,  and  that  13«.  Zd.  I've  been  spin- 
ning out  since  I  lost  my  pitch.  But  it's  done 
now,  and  I  haven't  had  two  meals  a  day  for  a 
week  and  more — and  them  not  to  call  meals — 
only  bread  and  coffee,  or  bread  and  a  diink  of 
beer.  I  tried  to  get  a  round  of  customers,  but 
all  the  rounds  was  full,  and  I'm  a  very  bad 
walker,  and  a  weak  man  too.  My  wife's  gone  to 
try  the  country — I  don't  know  where  she  is  now. 
I  suppose  I  shall  lose  my  lodging  this  week, 
and  then  I  must  see  what  *  the  great  house'  will 
say  to  me.  Perhaps  they'll  gfive  me  nothing, 
but  take  me  in,  and  that's  hard  on  a  man  as 
don't  want  to  be  a  pauper." 

Another  man  told  me  that  he  now  paid  3«. 
a  week  for  privilege  to  stand  with  two  stalls  on 
a  space  opposite  the  entrance  into  the  National 
Baths,  New  Cut ;  and  that  he  and  his  wife,  who 
had  stood  for  eleven  years  in  the  neighbourhood, 
without  a  complaint  against  them,  could  hardly 
get  a  crust. 

One  man,  with  a  fruit-stall,  assured  me  that 
nine  months  ago  ho  would  not  have  taken  20t  for 
his  pitch,  and  now  he  was  a  "  regular  bankrupt" 
I  asked  a  girl,  who  stood  beside  the  kerb  with 
her  load  in  front  strapped  round  her  loins,  whe- 
ther her  tray  was  heavy  to  carry.  "  After  eight 
hours  at  it,"  she  answered,  "  it  swaggers  me,  like 
drink."  The  person  whom  I  was  with  brought 
to  me  two  girls,  who,  he  informed  me,  had  been 
forced  to  go  upon  the  streets  to  gaui  a  living. 
Their  stall  on  the  Saturday  night  used  to  have 
4/.  worth  of  stock ;  but  trade  had  grown  so  bad 
since  the  New  Police  order,  that  after  living  on 
their  wares,  they  had  taken  to  prostitution  for  a 
living,  rather  than  go  to  the  "house."  The 
ground  in  front  of  the  shops  has  been  bought  up 
by  the  costermongers  at  any  price.  Many  now 
give  the  tradesmen  six  shillings  a  week  for  a 
stand,  and  one  man  pays  as  much  as  eight  for 
the  right  of  pitching  in  front. 

The  applications  for  parochial  relief,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  removals,  have  been  fewer 
than  was  anticipated.  In  Lambeth  pariah,  how- 
ever, about  thirty  families  have  been  relieved,  at 
a  cost  of  50/.  Strange  to  say,  a  quarter,  or  rather 
more,  of  the  very  applicants  for  relief  had  beai 
furnished  by  the  parish  with  money  to  start  the 
trade,  their  expulsion  from  which  had  driven 
them  to  pauperism. 

It  consequently  becomes  a  question  for  serious 
consideration,  whether  any  particular  body  of 
householders  should,  for  their  own  interest,  cai- 
venience,  or  pleasure,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
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deprire  so  numj  poor  people  of  their  only  means 
of  Hrelihood,  And  lo  either  force  the  rate-payers 
to  keep  them  as  paupers,  or  else  drive  the  women, 
vho  object  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  Union,  to 
prostitution,  and  the  men  to  theft — especially 
vhen  the  Tery  occupation  which  they  are  not 
allowed  to  pursue,  not  only  does  no  injury  to 
tke  neighbourhood,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  tho 
neans  of  attracting  considerable  custom  to  the 
ih^  in  the  locality,  and  has,  moreover,  been 
prarided  for  them  by  the  parish  authorities  as 
a  means  of  enabling  them  to  get  a  living  for 
themielvea. 

Of  the  Tricks  of  CosTERuoNaERs. 
I  shall  now  treat  of  the  tricks  of  trade  practised 
by  the  London  costermongers.  Of  these  the 
coaten  speak  with  as  little  reserve  and  as  little 
disme  as  a  fine  gentleman  of  his  peccadilloes. 
Tve  boiled  lou  of  oranges,"  chuckled  one 
man,  "and  sold  them  to  Irish  hawkers,  as  wasn't 
wide  awake,  for  stunning  big  uns.  The  boiling 
i«^  the  oranges  and  so  makes  'em  look  finer 
me%  but  it  spoils  them,  for  it  takes  out  the 
ndee.  People  ^can't  find  that  out  though  until 
if  I  too  late.  I  boiled  the  oranges  only  a  few 
Mwwrt— ^  and  three  or  four  dozen  at  a  time." 
Onoges  thus  prepared  will  not  keep,  and  any 
mifbitnnate  Irishwoman,  tricked  as  were  my 
i&finnant's  customers,  is  astonished  to  find  her 
itoek  of  oranges  turn  dark-coloured  and  wortli- 
Im  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  fruit  is  "  cooked" 
IB  this  way  for  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  sale 
—tones  at  which  the  demand  is  the  briskest. 
Some  prick  the  oranges  and  express  the  juice, 
which  they  sell  to  the  British  wine-makers. 

Apples  cannot  be  dealt  with  like  oranges,  but 
tbey  are  mixed.  A  cheap  red-skinned  fruit, 
kDsvn  to  costers  as  "  gawfs,"  is  rubbed  hard,  to 
Imk  bright  and  feel  soft,  and  is  mixed  with 
ipplcs  of  a  superior  description.  "  Gawfs  are 
nneet  and  soor  at  once,"  I  was  told,  **  and  fit  for 
Bollnng  but  mixing."  Some  foreign  apples,  from 
Holland  and  Belgium,  were  bought  very  cheap 
iMtlfaich,  at  no  more  than  I6d.  a  bu^el,  and 
m  a  fine  morning  as  many  as  fifty  boys  might 
W  seen  rubbing  these  apples,  in  Hooper- street, 
Lambeth.  "  I're  made  a  crown  out  of  a  bushel 
of  'em  on  a  fine  day,"  said  one  sharp  youth. 
The  laiger  wples  are  rubbed  sometimes  with  a 
IHcee  of  woollen  cloth,  or  on  the  coat  skirt,  if 
that  appendage  form  part  of  tlie  dress  of  the 
applying  the  friction,  but  most  frequently 


they  are  rolled  in  the  palms  of  the  hand.  The 
smaller  apples  are  thrown  to  and  fro  in  a  sack, 
a  lad  holding  each  end.  "  I  wish  I  knew  how 
the  shopkeepers  manages  their  fruit,"  said  one 
youth  to  me ;  "I  should  like  to  be  up  to  some 
of  their  moves ;  they  do  manage  their  things  so 
plummy." 

Cherries  are  capital  for  mixing,  I  was  assured 
by  practical  men.  They  purchase  three  sieves 
of  indifTerent  Dutch,  and  one  sieve  of  good 
English  cherries,  spread  the  English  fruit  over 
the  inferior  quality,  and  sell  them  as  the  best. 
Strawberry  pottles  are  often  half  cabbage  leaves, 
a  few  tempting  strawberries  being  displayed  on 
the  top  of  the  pottle.  "  Topping  up,"  said  a 
fruit  dealer  to  me,  "  is  the  principal  thing,  and 
we  are  perfectly  justified  in  it.  You  ask  any 
coster  that  knows  the  world,  and  he'll  tell  you 
that  all  the  salesmen  in  the  markets  tops  up. 
It's  only  making  the  best  of  it"  Filberts  they 
bake  to  make  them  look  brown  and  ripe. 
Prunes  they  boil  to  give  them  a  plumper  and 
finer  appearance.  The  latter  trick,  however,  is 
not  unusual  in  the  shops. 

The  more  honest  costermongers  will  throw 
away  fish  when  it  is  unfit  for  consumption, 
less  scrupulous  dealers,  however,  only  throw 
away  what  is  utterly  unsaleable ;  but  none  of 
them  fiing  away  the  dead  eels,  though  their 
prejudice  against  such  dead  fish  prevents  their 
indulging  in  eel-pies.  Tho  dead  eels  arc  mixed 
with  the  living,  often  in  the  proportion  of  20  lb. 
dead  to  5  lb.  alive,  equal  quantities  of  each  being 
accounted  very  fair  dealing.  "  And  after  all," 
said  a  street  fish  dealer  to  me,  "  I  don't  know 
why  dead  eels  should  be  objected  to ;  the  aristo- 
crats don't  object  to  them.  Nearly  all  fish  is 
dead  before  it's  cooked,  and  why  not  eels  ?  Why 
not  eat  them  when  they're  sweet,  if  they're  ever 
so  dead,  juat  as  you  eat  fresh  herrings  ?  I  be- 
lieve it's  only  among  the  poor  and  among  our 
chaps,  that  tliere's  this  prejudice.  Eels  die 
quickly  if  they're  exposed  to  the  sun." 

Herrings  are  made  to  look  fresh  and  bright 
by  candle-light,  by  the  lights  being  so  disposed 
"  as  to  give  them,"  I  was  told,  "  a  good  reflec- 
tion. Why  I  can  make  them  look  splendid ; 
quite  a  pictur.  I  can  do  the  same  vdth  macke-. 
rel,  but  not  so  prime  as  herrings." 

There  are  many  other  tricks  of  a  similar 
kind  detailed  in  the  course  of  my  narrative. 
We  should  remember,  however,  that  thopkeejtert 
are  not  immaculate  in  this  respect 
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Of  the  Kxnd  and  Quantities  of  Fish 
•old  bt  the  london  costermongers. 

Haviko  now  given  the  reader  a  general  view  of 
the  numbers,  characters,  habits,  tastes,  amuse- 
■CBts,  laDg:nage,  opinions,  earnings,  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  London  costermongers, — having  de- 


scribed their  usual  style  of  dress,  diet,  homes, 
conveyances,  and  stre^markets, — having  ex- 
plained where  their  donkeys  are  bought,  or 
the  terms  on  which  they  borrow  them,  their 
barrows,  their  stock-money,  and  occasionally 
their  stock  itself,— having  shown  their  ordinary 
mode  of  dealing,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy, 
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cither  at  half-proflts  or  by  means  of  boys, — 
wbere  they  go  and  how  they  manage  on  their 
rounds  in  town  and  in  the  country, — what  are 
the  laws  afl^cting  them,  as  well  as  the  operation 
of  those  laws  upon  the  rest  of  the  community, — 
having  done  all  this  by  way  of  giving  the  reader 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  street-sellers  of  fish, 
fruit,  and  vegetables, — I  now  proceed  to  treat 
more  particiuarly  of  each  of  these  classes 
seriatim.  Beginning  with  the  street-fishmongers, 
I  shall  descnbe,  in  due  order,  the  season  when, 
the  market  where,  and  the  classes  of  people  by 
whom,  the  wet-fish,  the  dry-fish,  and  the  shell- 
fish are  severally  sold  and  purchased  in  the 
London  streets,  together  with  all  other  con- 
comitant circumstances. 

The  facilities  of  railway  conveyance,  by 
means  of  which  fish  can  be  sent  from  the  coast 
to  the  capital  with  much  greater  rapidity,  and 
therefore  be  received  much  fresher  than  was 
formerly  the  case,  have  brought  large  supplies 
to  London  from  places  that  before  contributed 
no  quantity  to  the  market,  and  so  induced,  as  I 
heard  in  aU  quarters  at  Billingsgate,  an  extra- 
ordinary lowness  of  price  in  this  species  of  diet. 
This  cheap  food,  through  the  agency  of  the 
costcrmongers,  is  conveyed  to  every  poor  man's 
door,  both  in  the  thickly- crowded  streets  where 
the  poor  reside — a  family  at  lea&t  in  a  room 
— in  the  vidnity  of  Drury-lane  and  of  White- 
chapel,  in  Westminster,  Bethnal-green,  and  St 
Giles's,  and  through  the  long  miles  of  the 
suburbs.  For  all  low-priced  fish  the  poor  are  the 
costermongers'  best  customers,  and  a  fish  diet 
seems  becoming  almost  as  common  among  the 
ill-paid  classes  of  London,  as  is  a  potato  diet 
among  the  peasants  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  now, 
the  fish  season  of  the  poor  never,  or  rarely,  knows 
an  interruption.  If  fresh  herrings  arc  not  in  the 
market,  there  are  sprats ;  and  if  not  sprats,  there 
arc  soles,  or  whitings,  or  mackarel,  or  plaice. 

The  rooms  of  the  very  neediest  of  our  needy 
metropolitan  population,  always  smell  of  fish  ; 
most  frequently  of  herrings.  So  much  so, 
indeed,  that  to  those  who,  Uke  myself,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  their  dwellings,  the 
smell  of  herrings,  even  in  comfortable  homes, 
savours  from  association,  so  strongly  of  squalor 
and  wretchedness,  as  to  be  often  most  oppres- 
sive. The  volatile  oil  of  the  fish  seems  to 
hang  about  the  walls  and  beams  of  the  rooms 
for  ever.  Those  who  have  experienced  tlie  smell 
of  fish  only  in  a  well-ordered  kitchen,  can  form 
no  adequate  notion  of  this  stench,  in  perhaps  a 
dilapidated  and  ill-drained  house,  and  in  a 
rarely-cleaned  room ;  and  I  have  many  a  time 
heard  both  husband  and  wife — one  couple  espe- 
cially, ^vho  were  "  sweating "  for  a  gorgeous 
clotlics*  emporium — say  that  they  had  not  time 
to  be  clean. 

The  costcrmonger  supplies  the  poor  with 
ever)'  kind  of  fish,  for  he  deals,  usually,  in 
rvery  kind  when  it  is  cheap.     Some  confine 


their  dealings  to  such  tilings  as  sh 
periwinkles,  but  the  adhering  to  one 
article  is  the  exception  and  not  the  ru 
shrimps,  lobsters,  &c,  are  rarely  boug 
very  poor.  Of  the  entire  quantity  of 
to  Billingsgate-market,  the  costcrmoc 
tionary  and  itinerant,  may  be  said  to 
third,  taking  one  kind  wiUi  another. 

The  fish  sent  to  London  is  known  tc 
gate  salesmen  at  *' red"  and  "  white'' 
red  fish  is,  as  regards  the  metropoli 
confined  to  the  salmon.  The  othe; 
tions  are  known  as  "white."  Tl 
mongers  classify  the  fish  they  vend 
and  "dry."  All  fresh  fish  is  "' 
cured  or  salted  fish,  "  dry."  The  f 
is  sold  "  pickled,"  is  known  by  that  ai 
but  its  street  sale  is  insignificant  Th< 
fish-staple,  so  to  speak  of  the  street-fi 
is  soles,  which  are  in  supply  all,  or 
the  year.  The  next  are  herrings, 
whitings,  Dutch  eels,  and  plaice.  Tl: 
plaice  and  sprats  is  almost  entire 
hands  of  the  costermongers;  thei: 
slirimps  is  nearer  a  half  than  a  thi 
entire  quantity  sent  to  Billingsgate; 
purchase  of  cod,  or  of  the  best  lobsten 
is  far  below  a  third.  The  costermon 
buys  turbot,  or  brill,  or  even  salm* 
he  can  retail  it  at  6d,  the  pound, 
is  at  that  price,  a  street  salmon-selle 
that  the  eagerness  to  buy  it  was  exti 
had  known  persons,  who  appeared 
be  very  poor,  buy  a  pound  of  salmon, 
a  treat  once  in  a  way."  His  best, 
readiest  customers  —  for  at  6d.  a 
classes  of  the  community  may  be  sai( 
purchasers — were  the  shopkeepers  of 
parts,  and  the  occupants  of  the  smal 
houses  of  the  suburbs.  During  the 
salmon  was  scarce  and  dear,  and  t 
mongers  bought,  comparatively,  none 
a  tolerably  cheap  season  they  do  not 
than  from  a  fifteenth  to  a  twentieth  of 
tity  received  at  Billingsgate. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  tli 
or  weight  of  the  several  kinds  of  fi: 
the  costermongers  in  the  streets  of  L< 
necessary  that  we  should  know  t 
amount  sent  to  Billingsgate- market 
only  by  estimating  the  proportion 
street-sale  bears  to  the  whole,  tha 
attain  even  an  approximation  to 
The  following  Table  gives  the  results 
information  collected  by  myself  foi 
time,  I  believe,  in  tliis  country.  ' 
as  well  as  the  estimated  proportioi 
kind  of  fish  sold  by  the  costermon; 
been  furnished  me  by  the  most  emin 
Billingsgate  salesmen — gentlemen  t< 
am  under  many  obligations  for  their 
consideration,  and  assistance,  at  all 
seasons. 
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TABLE,  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITY,  WEIGHT,  OR  MEASURE  OF  THE  FOL- 
LOWING KINDS  OF  FISH  SOLD  IN  BILLINGSGATE  MARKET  IN  THE 
COURSE  OF  THE  YEAR: 


Description  of  Fish. 


Number 

of 

Fish. 


Wet  Fish. 
i  and  Salmon  Trout  (29,000  boxes,  14  fish 

perka) 

Lnre  Cod  (aTeraging  10  lbs.  each) 

Soles  (averaging  |  lb.  each) 

Wkiting  (averaging  6  oz.  each) 

Haddock  (averaging  2  lbs.  eacb) 

Plaice  (averaging  1  lb.  each) 

Mackarel  (averaging  1  lb.  each) 

Fmh  Herrings  (250,000  bars.,  700  fish  per  bar.) 
(in  bulk) 


from  Holland  '.  .  .  .  1 /« is^v  «^«  i  lu  \ 
„  England  and  Ireland  }  (^  ^^^  ?"'  ^  ^^"^ 
nonnders  (7,200  quarterns,  36  fish  per  quartern) 
Daba  (7,500  qoartems,  36  fish  per  quartern) .     . 

Dry  Fisu. 
Bairelled  Cod  (15,000  barrels,  50  fisb  per  barrel) 

Dried  Salt  Cod  (5  lbs.  each) 

Staioked  Haddock  (65,000  bars.,  300  fish  per  bar.) 
Bkatera  (26^,000  baskeU,  150  fish  per  basket)  . 
Bed  Herrings  (100,000  bars.,  500  fish  per  bar.)  . 
Dned  Sprats  (9,600  large  bundles,  30  fish  per 
bundle)* 

!  Shell  Fish. 
Oyitan  (309,935  bars.,  1,600  fish  per  bar.)    .    . 

Ldbrten  (averaging  1  lb.  each  fish) 

Crabi  (averaging  1  lb.  each  fish) 

Shiimpi  (324  to  the  pint) 

Whdka  (224  to  the  I  bus.) 

Hniaels  (1000  to  the  i  bus.) 

Cockles  (2,000  to  the  |  bus.) 

PeriwuiUes  (4,000  to  the  }  bus.) 


400,000 

400,000 

97,520.000 

17,920.000 

2,470,000 

33,600,000 

23,520,000 

175,000,000 

1,050,000,000 


9,797,760 

259,200 
270,000 


750,000 

1,600,000 

19,500,000 

147,000,000 

50,000,000 

288,000 


495,896,000 

1,200,000 

600,000 

498,428,648 

4,943,200 

50.400,000 

67,392,000 

304,000,000 


Weight  or 

Measure  of 

Fish. 


Ihs. 

3,480,000 

4,000,000 

26,880,000 

6,720,000 

5,040,000 

33,600,000 

23,520,000 

42,000,000 

252,000,000 

4,000,000 

/   1,505,280 

\      127,680 

43,200 

48,750 


4,200,000 

8,000,000 

10,920,000 

10,600,000 

14,000,000 

96,000 


1,200,000 
600,000 
192,295  gals. 
24,300  I  bus.f 
50,400      „ 
32,400      „ 
76,000     „ 


Proportion 

sohl  by 

Cofttermongers. 


One-twentieth. 

One-fourth. 

One-fifteenth. 

One-fourth. 

One-tenth. 

Seven-eighths. 

Two- thirds. 

One-half: 

Three-fourths. 

Tliree-fourths. 

One- fourth. 

One-fourth. 

All. 

All. 


One-eighth. 
One-tenth. 
One- eighth. 
One- fourth. 
One-half: 


None. 


One- fourth. 
One -twentieth. 
One-twelfth. 
One-half. 
All. 

Two-thirds. 
Three- fourths. 
Three- fourths. 


*  Costennongers  dry  their  own  vprats. 

t  The  half-basbcl  measure  at  Biliingtigate  is 

Of  the  Costermonoers'  Fish  Skason. 

The  season  for  the  street- fishmongers  begins 
abont  October  and  ends  in  May. 

In  October,  or  a  month  or  two  earlier,  may- be, 
they  generally  deal  in  fresh  herrings,  the  supply 
o(wluch  lasts  up  to  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
November.  This  is  about  the  best  season.  The 
herrings  are  sold  to  the  poor,  upon  an  a\erage, 
»t  twelve  a  groat,  or  from  3«.  to  4*.  the  hundred. 
After  or  during  November,  the  sprat  and  plaice 
Reason  begins.  The  regular  street- fishmonger. 
Wever,  seldom  deals  in  sprats.  lie  *'  works" 
these  only  when  there  is  no  other  fish  to  be  got. 
He  generally  considers  this  trailc  beneath  him, 
and  more  fit  for  women  than  men.  ITiose  costers 
vho  do  sell  them  dispose  of  them  now  by  w(ughl 
at  the  rate  of  Irf.  to  2d.  the  pound — a  bushel  ave- 
nging from  40  to  50  pouiuls.    The  plaice  season 


double  quantity—or,  more  correctly,  a  bushel, 
continues  to  the  first  or  second  week  in  May.  Dur- 
ing May  the  casualty  season  is  on,  and  there  is 
little  fish  certain  from  that  time  till  salmon 
comes  in,  and  this  is  about  the  end  of  the  mouth. 
The  salmon  season  lasts  till  about  the  middle  of 
July.  The  selling  of  salmon  is  a  bad  trade  in 
the  poor  districts,  but  a  very  good  one  in  the 
better  streets  or  the  suburbs.  At  this  work  the 
street-fishmonger  will  sometimes  earn  on  a  fine 
day  from  5*.  to  12*.  Tlie  losses,  however,  are 
very  great  in  this  article  if  the  weather  prov«' 
bad.  If  kept  at  all  "over"  it  loses  its  colour, 
and  turns  to  a  pale  red,  which  is  seen  immedi- 
ately the  knife  goes  into  the  fish.  While  I  w:is 
obtaining  this  iiifonnation  some  months  back,  ;i 
mail  went  past  the  window  of  the  house  in  which 
I  was  seated,  with  a  barrow  drawn  by  a  donkey. 
He  was  crying,  "  Fresh  cod,  oh!  \\d.  a  pound, 
cod  alive,  oh  !"    My  informant  called  me  to  the 
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window,  ULying,  "  Now,  here  It  what  we  call 
rough  cod."  He  told  me  it  was  three  days  old. 
He  thought  it  was  eatable  then,  he  said.  The 
eyes  were  dull  and  heayy  and  sunken,  and  the 
limp  tails  of  the  fish  dangled  orer  the  ends  of  the 
barrow.  He  said  it  was  a  hanging  market  that 
day — that  is  to  say,  things  had  heen  dear,  and 
the  costers  couldn't  pay  the  price  for  them.  He 
should  fancy,  he  told  me,  the  man  had  paid  for 
the  fish  from  9d,  to  It,  each,  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  Id,  per  pound.  He  was  calling  them  at 
lid.  He  would  not  take  less  than  this  until  he 
had  "got  his  own  money  in;"  and  then,  proba- 
bly, if  he  had  one  or  two  of  the  fish  left,  he  would 
put  up  with  Id,  per  pound.  The  weight  he  was 
**  worUng ' '  was  1 2  oz.  to  the  pound.  My  inform- 
ant assured  me  he  knew  this,  because  he  had 
borrowed  /iu  12  oz.  pound  weight  that  morning. 
This,  with  the  draugnt  of  2  oz.  in  the  weighing- 
machine,  and  the  ounce  gained  b^  placing  the 
fish  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  would  brmg  the  actual 
weight  given  to  9  oz.  per  pound,  and  probably, 
he  said  the  man  had  even  a  lighter  pound  weight 
in  his  barrow  ready  for  a  "  scaly"  customer. 

After  the  street- fishmonger  has  done  his 
morning's  work,  he  sometimes  goes  out  with 
his  tub  of  pickled  salmon  on  a  barrow  or  stall, 
V  and  sells  it  in  saucers  at  1<^  each,  or  by  the 
\  piece.  This  he  calls  as  "  fine  Newcastle  salmon." 
There  is  generally  a  great  sale  for  this  at  the 
races ;  and  if  country- people  begin  with  a  penny- 
worth they  end  with  a  shillings  worth — a  peimy- 
wortli,  the  costers  say,  makes  a  fool  of  the  niuuth. 
If  they  have  any  on  hand,  and  a  little  stale,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  they  sell  it  at  the  public- 
houses  to  the  "  Lushingtons,"  and  to  them,  with 
plenty  of  vinegar,  it  goes  down  sweet  It  is  gene- 
rally bought  for  7s.  a  kit,  a  little  bit  "  pricked ;" 
but,  if  good,  the  price  is  from  12#.  to  18*.  "  We're 
in  no  ways  particular  to  that,"  said  one  candid 
coster  to  me.  "  We  don't  have  the  eating  on  it 
ourselves,  and  people  a' n't  always  got  their  taste, 
especially  when  tliey  have  been  drinking,  and  we 
sell  a  great  deal  to  parties  in  that  way.  W'e 
'  think  it  no  sin  to  cheat  'em  of  Id.  while  the  pub- 
licans takes  1«." 

Towards  the  middle  of  June  the  street-fish- 
monger looks  for  mackerel,  and  he  is  gene- 
rally employed  in  selling  this  fish  up  to  the 
end  of  July.  After  July  the  Billingsgate  season 
is  said  to  be  finished.  From  this  time  to  the 
middle  of  October,  when  the  herrings  return, 
he  is  mostly  engaged  selling  dried  haddocks  and 
red  herrings,  and  other  "  cas'alty  fish  that  may 
come  across  him."  Many  of  the  street- fish- 
mongers object  to  deal  in  periwinkles,  or  stewed 
mussels,  or  boiled  whelks,  because,  being  accus- 
tomed to  take  their  money  in  sixpences  at  a  time, 
they  do  not  like,  they  say,  to  traffic  in  halfpenny- 
worths. The  dealers  in  these  articles  are  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  an  inferior  class. 

There  are,  during  the  day,  two  periods  for  the 
sale  of  street-fish — the  one  (the  morning  trade) 
beginning  about  ten,  and  lasting  till  one  in  the 
day — and  the  other  (the  night  traide)  lasting  from 
six  in  the  evening  up  to  ten  at  night  What  fish 


is  left  in  the  forenoon  is  generallv  disposed  of 
cheap  at  night.  That  sold  at  the  latter  time  is 
generally  used  by  the  working-class  for  supper, 
or  kept  by  them  with  a  little  salt  in  a  cool  place 
for  the  next  day's  dinner,  if  it  will  last  as  long. 
Several  articles  are  sold  by  the  street-fishmonger 
chiefly  by  night  These' are  oysters,  lobsters, 
pickled  salmon,  stewed  mussels,  and  the  like. 
The  reason  why  the  latter  articles  sell  better 
by  night  is,  my  informant  says,  "Because 
people  are  lofty-minded,  and  don't  like  to  be 
seen  eating  on  'em  in  the  street  in  the  day-time." 
Shrimps  and  winkles  arc  the  staple  commodities 
of  the  afternoon  trade,  wliich  lasts  from  three  to 
half-past  five  in  the  evening.  These  articles  are 
generally  bought  by  the  working-claases  for  their 
tea. 

Billingsgate. 
To  see  this  market  in  its  busiest  costermonger 
time,  the  visitor  sliould  bo  there  about  seven 
o'clock  on  a  Fri.lay  morning.  The  marke  opens 
at  four,  but  for  the  first  two  or  three  hours, 
it  is  attended  solely  by  the  regular  fishmongers 
and  **  bummarees"  who  have  »he  pick  of  the 
best  there.  As  soon  as  these  are  gone,  the 
costers'  sale  begins. 

Many  of  the  costers  that  usually  deal  in 
vegetables,  buy  a  little  fish  on  the  Friday.  It 
is  the  fast  day  of  the  Irish,  and  the  mechanics' 
wives  run  short  of  money  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  so  make  up  tlicir  dinners  with  fish ; 
for  this  reason  the  attendance  of  costers'  bar- 
rows "at  Billingsgate  on  a  Friday  morning  is 
always  very  great.  As  soon  as  you  reach  the 
Monument  you  see  a  line  of  them,  with  one  or 
two  tall  fishmonger's  carts  breaking  the  uni- 
formity, and  the  din  of  the  cries  and  commotion 
of  tlie  distant  market,  begins  to  break  on  the  eax 
like  the  buzzing  of  a  hornet's  nest  The  whole 
neighbourhoorl  is  covered  with  the  hand-barrows, 
some  laden  with  baskets,  others  with  sacks.  Yet 
as  you  walk  along,  a  fresh  line  of  costers'  barrows 
are  creeping  in  or  being  backed  into  almost  im- 
possible openings ;  until  at  every  turning  nothing 
but  donkeys  and  rails  are  to  be  seen.  The  morn- 
ing air  is  filled  with  a  kind  of  seaweedy  odour, 
reminding  one  of  the  sea- shore ;  and  on  entering 
the  market,  the  smell  of  fish,  of  whelks,  red 
herrings,  sprats,  and  a  hundred  others,  is  almost 
overpowering. 

The  wooden  barn-looking  square  where  the 
fish  is  sold,  is  soon  after  six  o'clock  crowded  witli 
shiny  cord  jackets  and  greasy  caps.  Ever)'- 
body  comes  to  Billingsgate  in  his  worst  clothes, 
and  no  one  knows  the  length  of  time  a  coat  cim 
l)e  worn  until  they  have  been  to  a  fish  sale. 
Through  the  bright  opening  at  the  end  are 
seen  the  tangled  rigging  of  the  oyster-boats 
and  the  red  worsted  caps  of  the  sailors.  Over 
the  hum  of  voices  is  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
salesmen,  who,  with  their  white  aprons,  peering 
above  the  heads  of  the  mob,  stand  on  their 
tables,  roaring  out  their  prices. 

All  are  bawling  together — salesmen  and  huck- 
sters of  provisions,  caj)es,  hardware,  and  newspa<- 
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pen-~tiU  the  place  is  a  perfect  Babel  of  com- 
petition. "  Ha-a-ansonie  cod !  best  in  the 
market!  All  alive!  alive!  alive  O!"  *'Ye-o-o! 
Ye-o-o!  here's  your  line  Yarmouth  bloaters! 
>VTio*s  the  buyer  1 "  "  Here  you  are,  governor, 
kplendid  whiting  I  some  of  the  right  sort!" 
••  Turbot !  turbot !  all  alive !  turbot ! "  "  Glass  of 
nice  peppermint !  tliis  cold  morm'ng  n  ha'penny 
a  glass !  "  "  Here  you  arc  at  your  own  price ! 
Fine  soles,  O!"  •*0y!  oy!  oy!  Now' s  your 
time!  fine  grizzling  sprats!  all  large  and  no 
small!"  "Hullo!  hullo  here!  beautiful  lob- 
sters !  goo<l  and  cheap !  fine  cock  crabs  all  alive 
0!"  "  Jj'ive  brill  and  one  turbot — have  that 
lot  for  a  pound!  Come  and  look  at  'cm,  go- 
vernor; you  wont  see  a  better  sample  in  the 
market"  "  Here,  this  wav !  this  way  for  splen- 
did skate  !  skate  O !  skate  O  !  "  "  Had— had 
—had— had — haddick!  all  fresh  and  good!" 
'^ Currant  and  meat  puddings!  a  ha'penny 
each!"  "Now,  you  mussel -buyers,  come 
along!  come  along!  come  along!  now's  your 
time  for  fine  fat  mussels!"  "Here's  food  for 
the  belly,  and  clothes  for  the  back,  but  I  sell 
food  for  the  mind"  (shouts  the  newsvcDder). 
*•  Here's  smelt  O ! "  *'  Here  ye  are,  fine  Finney 
haddick !  "  "  Hot  souj) !  nice  peas-soup !  a-all 
hot!  hot!"  "Ahoy!  ahoy  here!  live  plaice! 
all  alive  O  I  "  "  Now  or  never !  whelk !  whelk ! 
whelk!"  "Who'll  buy  brill  O!  brill  O!" 
"Capes!  water-proof  capes  J  sure  to  keep  the 
wet  out !  a  shilling  a  piece ! "  "  Eels  O I  eels  O ! 
Alive!  alive  O  !  "  "  Fine  flounders,  a  shilling 
slot!  Who*ll  have  this  prime  lot  of  fioun- 
den  ? "  "  Shrimps !  shrimps !  fine  shrimps ! " 
"Wink!  wink!  wink!"  •*  Hi !  hi-i !  here  you 
ire,  just  dght  eels  left,  only  eight !"  "  O  ho ! 
Oho!  this  way — tliis  way  —  this  way!  Fish 
alive!  alive!  alive  O!" 

In  the  darkness  of  the  shed,  the  white  bellies 
of  the  turbots,  strung  up  bow- fashion,  shine  like 
mother-of-pearl,  while,  the  lobsters,  lying  upon 
them,  look  intensely  scarlet,  from  the  contrast 
Brown  baskets  piled  up  on  one  another,  and 
with  the  herring- scales  glittering  like  spangles 
all  over  them,  block  up  the  narrow  paths. 
Men  in  coarse  canvas  jackets,  and  bending  under 
hnge  hampers,  push  past,  shouting  "  Move  on ! 
move  on,  there  I "  and  women,  with  the  long  limp 
tails  of  cod-fish  dangling  from  their  aprons,  elbow 
their  way  through  the  crowd.  Round  the  auc- 
tion-tables stand  groups  of  men  turning  over 
the  piles  of  soles,  and  throwing  them  down  till 
they  slide  about  in  their  slime ;  some  are  smell- 
ing them,  while  others  are  counting  the  lots. 
**  There,  that  lot  of  &oles  are  worth  your  money," 
cries  the  salesman  to  one  of  the  crowd  as  he 
moves  on  leisurely ;  "  none  better  in  the  market. 
Yon  shall  have  'em  for  a  pound  and  half-a- 
crewn."  "Oh!"  shouts  another  salesman,  " it's 
00  use  to  bother  him— he's  no  go."  Presently 
a  tall  porter,  with  a  black  oyster-bag,  staggers 

r,  trembling  under  the  weight  of  his  load, 
back  and  shoulders  wet  with  the  drippings 
frnn  the  sack.  "  Shove  on  one  side  ! "  he  mut- 
ters fifom  between  his  clenched  teeth,  as  he  forces 


his  way  through  the  mob.  Here  is  a  tray  of 
reddish-brown  shrimps  piled  up  high,  and  the 
owner  busy  sifting  his  little  fish  into  another 
stand,  while  a  doubtful  customer  stands  in  front, 
tasting  the  flavour  of  the  stock  and  consult- 
ing witli  his  companion  in  speculation.  Little 
girls  carrying  matting-bags,  tliat  they  have 
brought  from  Spitalfields,  come  up,  and  ask  you 
in  a  begging  voice  to  buy  their  baskets;  and 
women  with  bundles  of  twigs  for  stringing  her- 
rings, cry  out,  "  Half- penny  a  bunch ! "  from  all 
sides.  Then  tliere  are  blue-black  piles  of  small 
live  lobsters,  moving  about  their  bound-up 
claws  and  long  "feelers,"  one  of  them  occa- 
sionally being  taken  up  by  a  looker-on,  and 
dashed  down  again,  like  a  stone.  Everywhere 
every  one  is  asking,  "  What's  the  price, 
master  ? "  while  shouts  of  laughter  from  round 
the  stalls  of  the  salesmen,  bantering  each  other, 
burst  out,  occasionally,  over  the  murmuring 
noise  of  the  crowd.  The  transparent  smelts 
on  the  marble-slabs,  and  the  bright  herrings, 
with  tlie  lump  of  transparent  ice  magnifying 
their  eyes  like  a  lens,  are  seldom  looked  at 
until  the  market  is  over,  though  the  hampers 
and  piles  of  huge  maids,  dropping  slime  from 
the  counter,  are  eagerly  examined  and  bartered 
for. 

One  side  of  the  market  is  set  apart  for 
whelks.  There  they  stand  in  sackfulls,  with 
tlie  yellow  shells  piled  up  at  the  mouth,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  fish,  curling  out  like  cork- 
screws, placed  as  a  sample.  The  coster  slii)s 
one  of  these  from  its  shell,  examines  it,  pushes 
it  back  again,  and  then  passes  away,  to  look 
well  romid  the  market  In  one  part  the  stones 
arc  covered  with  herring-barrels,  packed  closely 
with  dried  fish,  and  yellow  heaps  of  stiff  had- 
dock rise  up  on  all  sides.  Here  a  man  walks 
up  with  his  knot  on  his  shoulder,  waiting  for  a 
job  to  carry  fish  to  the  trucks.  Boys  in  ragged 
clothes,  who  have  slept  during  the  night  imder 
a  railway-arch,  clamour  for  employment ;  while 
the  heads  of  those  returning  from  tiic  oyster- 
boats,  rise  slowly  up  the  stone  sides  of  the 
wharf. 

The  costennongers  have  nicknamed  the  long 
row  of  oyster  boats  moored  close  alongside  the 
wharf  "  Oyster- street"  On  looking  down  the 
line  of  tangled  ropes  and  masts,  it  seems  as 
though  the  uttle  boats  would  sink  with  the  crowds 
of  men  and  women  thronged  together  on  their 
decks.  It  is  as  busy  a  scene  as  one  can  well 
behold.  Each  boat  has  its  black  sign-board, 
and  salesman  in  his  white  apron  wuking  up 
and  down  "  his  shop,"  and  on  each  deck  is  a 
bright  pewter  pot  and  tin-covered  plate,  the 
remains  of  the  salesman's  breakfast  "  Who's  for 
Baker's?"  "Who's  for  Archer's?"  "Who'll  have 
Alston's?"  shout  the  oyster- merchants,  and  the 
red  cap  of  the  man  in  the  hold  bobs  up  and 
down  as  he  rattles  the  shells  about  with  his 
spade.  These  holds  are  filled  with  oysters — a 
gray  mass  of  sand  and  shell — on  which  is  a  bushel 
measure  well  piled  up  in  the  centre,  while  some 
of  them  have  a  blue  muddy  heap  of  mussels 
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divided  off  from  tl»e  "  nativea."  The  Bailors  iu 
tlicir  8trip<Ml  guernseys  sit  on  the  boat  sides 
smoking  their  morning's  pipe,  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  tempted  by  tiie  Jew  boys  witli  cloth 
caps,  old  shoes,  and  silk  handkerchiefs.  Lads 
with  bundles  of  whips  skip  IVum  one  boat  to 
anotlier,  and,  seedy-looking  mechauics,  with 
liaudfuls  of  tin  fancy  goo<l8,  hover  about  the 
salesmen,  who  are  the  principal  supporters  of 
this  trade.  The  place  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  little  Holywell- street ;  for  the 
old  clothes'  trade  is  entirely  in  tlic  hands  of 
the  Jew  boys,  and  coats,  caps,  hats,  wnbrellas, 
and  old  shoos,  are  shouted  out  in  a  rich  nasal 
t  wang  on  all  sides. 

Passing  by  a  man  and  his  wife  who  were 
breakfasting  on  the  Ntoue  coping,  I  went  to  the 
shore  where  the  watermen  ply  for  passengers  to 
the  eel  boats.  Here  I  found  a  crowd  of  punts, 
lialf  filled  with  flounders,  and  small  closely- 
packed  baskets  of  them  ranged  along  the  scats. 
The  lads,  who  act  as  jacks- in- tlie- water,  were 
busy  feeling  in  the  mud  for  the  lish  that  had 
fallen  over  board,  little  caring  for  the  water  that 
dashed  over  their  red  swollen  feet  Presently  a 
boat,  piled  up  with  baskets,  shot  in,  gracing  the 
bottom,  and  men  and  women,  blue  with  the  cold 
morning  air,  stepped  out. 

The  Dutch  built  eel-boats,  witli  their  bulghig 
poh'shed  oak  sides,  were  half-hidden  in  the  river 
mist.  They  were  surrounded  by  skiffs,  that  ply 
from  the  Surrey  and  Middlesex  shores,  and 
wait  whilst  the  fares  buy  their  fish.  The  holds 
of  these  eel-boats  arc  fitted  up  with  long  tmks  of 
muddy  water,  and  the  heads  of  the  eels  are  seen 
breathing  on  the  surface — a  thick  bro\>ii  bubble 
rising  slowly,  and  floating  to  the  sides.  Wooden 
sabots  and  large  porcelain  pipes  are  ranged 
round  tlie  ledges,  and  men  in  tall  fur  caps  with 
high  check  bones,  and  rings  in  their  ears,  walk 
the  decks.  At  the  stem  of  one  boat  was  moored 
a  coffin-shaped  ba.ge  pierced  with  holes,  and 
hanging  hi  the  water  were  baskets,  shaped  like 
oliye  ja^r* — both  to  keep  the  stock  of  fish  alive 
and  fresh.  In  the  centre  of  the  boat  stood  the 
scales, — a  tall  heavy  apparatus,  one  side  fitted  up 
with  the  conical  net-bag  to  hold  the  eels,  and 
the  other  with  tlie  weights,  ai\d  pieces  of  stone 
to  make  up  for  the  extra  draught  of  the  water 
hanging  about  the  fish.  When  a  skiff  load  of 
purchasers  arrives,  the  master  Dutchman  takes 
his  liands  from  his  pockets,  lays  down  his  pipe, 
and  seizing  a  sort  of  long-handled  landing-net 
t^coops  firom  the  tank  a  lot  of  eels.  The  pur- 
chasers examine  them,  and  try  to  beat  down  the 
price.  "  You  calls  them  eels  do  you  ?"  said  a  man 
with  his  bag  ready  opened.  ''  Yeas,"  answered 
the  Dutchman  wiuiout  any  show  of  indignation. 
**  Certainly,  there  is  a  few  among  them,"  conti- 
nued the  customer ;  and  after  a  little  more  of  this 
kind  of  chaffering  the  bargain  is  struck. 

The  visitors  to  the  eel-boats  were  of  all 
grades ;  one  was  a  neatly-dressed  girl  to  whom 
the  costers  showed  the  utmost  gallantry,  calling 
her  "  my  dear,"  and  helping  her  up  the  shining 
sides  of  the  boat ;  and  many  of  the  men  had  on 


their  blue  serge  apron,  but  these  were  culy 
where  the  prices  were  high.  The  greatest  crowd 
of  customers  is  in  the  heavy  barge  alongiide 
of  the  Dutch  craft.  Here  a  stout  sailor  iu  his 
red  woollen  sliirt,  and  canvass  |>etticoat,  is  sur- 
rounded by  tlio  most  miserable  and  poorest  of 
fish  purchasers — the  men  with  their  cnuUe<l 
hats,  tattered  coats,  and  unshorn  chins,  and  the 
women  with  their  pads  on  their  bonnets,  and 
brown  ragged  gowns  blowing  in  the  breeze.  One, 
iu  an  old  table-cover  shawl,  was  beating  her 
pahns  together  before  the  umnovcd  Dutchman, 
fighting  for  an  abatement,  and  showing  her 
stock  of  halfpence.  Otliers  were  seated  round 
the  barg^,  sorting  their  lots  in  their  shallows, 
and  sanding  tlie  fisli  till  they  were  quite  ycUow. 
Others,  again,  were  crowding  round  the  scales 
narrowly  watching  the  balance,  and  then  beg- 
ging for  a  few  dead  eels  to  make  up  amy  doubt- 
ful weight 

As  you  walk  back  from  the  shore  to  the 
market,  you  see  small  groups  of  men  and 
women  dividing  the  lot  of  fisli  they  have  bought 
together.  At  one  basket,  a  coster,  as  you  pass, 
calls  to  you,  and  says,  "  Here,  master,  just  put 
these  three  halfpence  on  these  three  cod,  and 
obleegc  a  party."  The  coins  are  placed,  and 
each  one  takes  the  fish  his  coin  is  on ;  and  so 
there  is  no  dispute. 

At  length  nearly  all  the  busy  marketing  has 
finished,  and  the  casters  hurry  to  breakfast  At 
one  house,  known  as  "  llodway's  Coffoe-house," 
a  man  can  have  a  meal  for  Id, — a  mug  of  hot 
coffee  and  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  while  for 
two-pence  what  is  elegantly  termed  "a  tight- 
ner,"  that  is  to  say,  a  most  plentiful  repast,  may 
be  obtained.  Here  was  a  large  room,  with  tables 
all  round,  and  so  extremely  silent,  that  the  smack- 
ing of  lips  and  sipping  of  coffee  were  alone  heard. 
Upwards  of  1,500  men  breakfast  here  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  many  of  them  taking  as 
many  as  three  such  meals.  On  the  counter  was 
a  pile  of  white  mugs,  and  the  bright  tin  cans 
stood  beside  the  blazing  fire,  whOst  Rodway 
himself  sat  at  a  kind  of  dresssr,  cutting  up  and 
buttering  the  bread,  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
It  was  a  clean,  orderly,  and  excellent  establidi- 
ment,  kept  by  a  man,  I  was  told,  who  had  risen 
from  a  saloop  stall. 

Opposite  to  the  Coal  Exchange  were  ranged 
the  stalls  and  barrows  with  the  street  eatables, 
and  the  crowds  round  each  showed  tlie  effects  of 
the  sharp  morning  air.  One — a  Jew' s — ^liad  hot- 
pies  with  lids  that  rose  as  the  gravy  was  poured 
m  from  an  oil  can ;  another  carried  a  stone  jar  of 
peppermint- water,  at  Id,  a  glass ;  and  the  pea- 
soup  stand  was  hemmed  in  by  boys  and  mfln 
blowing  the  steam  from  their  cups.  Beiidc 
these  were  Jews  with  cloth  caps  and  Imires,  and 
square  yellow  cakes;  one  old  man,  in  a  cor- 
ner, stood  examining  a  thread-bare  scarf  that 
a  cravatlcss  coster  had  handed  to  him.  Cofifee- 
stalls  were  in  great  plenty ;  and  men  left  their 
barrows  to  run  up  and  have  "  an  oyster,"  or 
"  an  'ot  heeL"  One  man  here  makes  his  living 
by  selling  sheets  of  old  newspapers,  at  ^d,  each. 
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for  die  coftU'n  to  druss  their  trays  witli.  Though 
Keniingly  rather  uut  of  place,  there  wan  a  Mosaic 
jewellery  stand ;  old  umbrellas,  too,  were  far  from 
scaree  j  and  one  had  brought  a  horse-hair  stool 
fiir  sale. 

Everybody  was  soon  busy  layuig  out  their 
stock.  The  wrinkled  dull-eyed  cod  was  freshened 
up,  the  red-headed  gurnet  placed  in  rows,  the 
nrls  prevented  from  writliing  over  tlie  bauket 
sides  by  cabbage-leaves,  and  the  soles  paired  off 
like  gloves.  Then  the  little  trucks  began  to 
leave,  crawling,  as  it  were,  between  the  legs  of  the 
hones  in  the  vans  crowding  Thames- street,  and 
plunging  in  l>etwccn  huge  waggons,  but  still  ap- 
pearing safely  on  the  other  side ;  and  tlie  4,0U0 
cwters  who  visit  liiUingsgate  on  tlie  Friday 
inoming  were  shortly  scattered  tliroughout  the 
metropolis. 

Op  ihe   Forestalling   of   Markets   and 

the  blllingsqate  bumiiarees. 
**  Forest ALLINO,"  writes  Adam  Smith,  "is  the 
haying  or  contracting  for  any  cattle,  provisions, 
or  merchandize,  on  its  way  to  the  market  (or  at 
market),  or  dissuading  persons  from  buying  their 
goods  tiherc,  or  persuading  them  to  raise  the 
price,  or  spreading  any  false  rumour  with  intent 
to  enhance  the  value  of  any  article.  In  the 
remoter  periods  of  our  history  several  statutes 
were  passed,  prohibiting  forestalling  under  se\'ere 
penalties;  but  as  more  enlarged  views  upon 
sndi  sobjects  began  to  prevail,  their  impolicy 
became  obvious,  and  they  were  consequently 
repeOed  in  1772.  But  forestalling  is  still 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment;  though 
It  be  doubtful  whether  any  jury  would  now 
eonvkt  an  individual  accused  of  such  prac- 


In  BiUingagate  the  "  forestallers "  or  mid- 
dlemen are  known  as  '*  bummarecs,"  who,  as 
regards  means,  arc  a  far  snperior  class  to  the 
** hagglers"  (the  forestallers  of  the  "green" 
markets).  The  bummaree  is  the  jobber  or  specu- 
litor  on  the  fish-exchange.  Perhaps  on  every 
busy  morning  100  men  buy  a  quantity  of  fish, 
which  they  account  likely  to  be  remunerative, 
and  retul  it,  or  dispose  of  it  in  lots  to  the  fish- 
aoBgers  or  costermongers.  Few  if  any  of  these 
dealers,  however,  are  merely  bummarees.  A 
alesman,  if  he  have  disposed  of  the  fish  consigned 
to  Mmself,  will  turn  bummaree  if  any  bargain 
tempt  him.  Or  a  fishmonger  may  purchase 
twiee  the  quantity  he  requires  for  his  own 
trade,  in  order  to  procure  a  cheaper  stock,  and 
"bammaree  "  what  he  does  not  require.  These 
speculations  in  fish  are  far  more  hazardous  than 
mose  in  fhdt  or  vegetables,  for  later  in  the  day 
alaige  conainiment  by  railway  may  reach  Bil- 
liigiigate,  and,  being  thrown  upon  the  market, 
miv  reduce  the  price  one  hal£  In  the  vegetoble 
■nd  fruit  markeU  there  is  but  one  arrival. 
Hie  costermongers  are  among  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  bummarees. 

I  asked  several  parties  as  to  the  trigin  of 
tie  word  "bummaree,"  and  how  long  it  had 
keen  in   use.      "  Why,  bless  your  soul,   sir," 


said  one  Billingsgato  labourer,  "  there  always 
was  bummarees,  and  there  always  will  be ;  just 
as  Jack  thcru  is  a  *  rough,'  and  Tm  a  blessed 
'  bul)])cr.* ' '  One  man  assured  uic  it  was  a  French 
name;  another  that  it  was  Butch.  A  fish- 
monger, to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  infunna- 
tiou,  told  nie  lie  thought  that  the  biuiiniarcc 
was  originally  a  bum-buat  man,  who  purchased 
of  the  wind-bound  smacks  at  Gravescnd  or  the 
Nore,  and  sent  the  fish  up  rapidly  to  the  mar- 
ket by  land. 

I  may  add,  as  an  instance  of  the  probable 
gains  of  the  forestallers,  in  the  olden  time,  that 
a  tradesman  whose  family  had  been  long  con- 
nected with  Billingsgate,  sliowed  nic  by  his  pre- 
decessors' books  and  memoraiidn,  that  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  lliames  was  perhaps 
choked  with  ice,  and  no  supply  of  fish  "  got  up" 
to  London,  any,  that  might,  by  management, 
reach  Billingsgate  used  to  command  exorbitant 
prices.  To  speak  only  of  the  present  century: 
March  11th,  1802,  a  cod  fish  (8  lbs.)  was  bought 
by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Bobertson,  fishmongers, 
Bond-street,  for  1  /.  Ss.  February,  1 809,  a  salmon 
(19  lbs.)  was  bought  by  Mr.  Phillips  at  a  guinea 
a  pound,  19/.  lOs.  for  the  fisli !  March  2ith, 
1824,  three  lobsters  were  sold  for  a  guinea  each. 

The  "haggler,"  1  may  here  observe,  is  the 
bummaree  or  forestaller  or  middleman  of  the  green 
markets ;  as  far  as  the  costermongcr*s  trade  is 
concerned,  he  deals  in  fruit  and  vegetables.  Of 
these  trafficers  there  are  ftiUy  200  in  Covent- 
garden -market;  from  GO  to  70  in  Farringdon; 
from  40  to  50  in  the  Borough ;  from  60  to  60 
in  Spitalfields ;  and  none  in  Portman-market ; 
such  being  the  only  wholesale  green-markets 
for  the  purposes  of  the  costermongers.  The 
haggler  is  a  middleman  who  makes  his  pur- 
chases of  the  growers  when  the  day  is  some- 
what advanced,  and  the  wholo  produce  con- 
veyed to  the  market  has  not  been  disposed  of. 
The  grower  will  then,  rather  than  be  detained 
in  town,  sell  the  whole  lot  remaining  in  his 
cart  or  wagon  to  a  haggler,  who  re-sells  it  to 
the  costers,  or  to  any  other  customer,  from  a 
stand  which  he  hires  by  the  day.  The  cos- 
termongers who  are  the  most  provident,  and 
either  have  means  or  club  their  resources  for  a 
large  purchase,  often  buy  early  in  the  morning, 
and  so  have  the  advantage  of  anticipating  their 
fellows  in  the  street-trade,  with  the  day  before 
them.  Those  who  buy  later  are  the  customers 
of  the  hagglers,  and  are  street-sellers,  whose 
means  do  not  command  an  extensive  purchase, 
or  who  do  not  care  to  venture  upon  one  unless 
it  be  very  cheap.  These  men  speak  very  bitterly 
of  the  hagglers,  calling  them  "  cracked-up  shop- 
keepers" and  "scurfs,"  and  declaring  that  but 
for  them  the  growers  must  remain,  and  sell  off 
their  produce  cheap  to  the  costermongers. 

A  species  of  forestalling  is  now  sot  uncom- 
mon, and  is  on  the  increase  among  the  coster- 
mongers themselves.  There  are  four  men, 
having  the  conmiand  of  money,  who  attend 
the  markets  and  buy  either  fish  or  vegetables 
largely.     One  man  especially  buys  almost  daily 
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as  much  fhiit  aod  vegetablM  as  will  supply 
thirty  street-dealers.  He  adds  Id,  a  busnel 
to  the  wholesale  market  price  of  apples;  64, 
to  that  of  pears;  9d,  to  plums;  and  it,  to 
cherries.  A  purchaser  can  thus  get  a  smaller 
quantity  than  he  can  always  buy  at  market, 
and  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity. 

Moreover,  a  good  many  of  the  more  intelligent 
street-dealers  now  club  together — six  of  them, 
for  instance— contributing  15#.  each,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  fish  is  thus  bought  by  one  of  their  body  (a 
smaller  contribution  suffices  to  buy  vegetables). 
Perhaps,  on  an  equal  partition,  each  man  thus 
gets  for  his  15«.  as  much  as  might  have  cost  him 
20«.,  had  he  bought  "single-handed."  This 
mode  of  purchase  is  also  on  the  increase. 

OV   "  WkT  "    FlSH-SKLLERS  IN  TUB  STREETS. 

CoNCERNiNo  the  sale  of  "  wet "  or  fresh  fish,  I 
had  the  following  account  from  a  trustworthy 
man,  of  considerable  experience  and  superior 
education : 

"  I  have  sold  '  wet  fish '  in  the  streets  fbr  more 
than  fourteen  years,"  he  said;  "before  that  I 
was  a  gentleman,  and  was  brought  up  a  gentle- 
man, if  I'm  a  beggar  now.  I  bought  fish  largely 
in  the  north  of  £ngland  once,  and  now  I  must 
sell  it  in  the  streets  of  London.  Never  mind 
talking  about  that,  sir;  there's  some  things 
won't  bear  talking  about.  There's  a  wonderful 
dificrence  in  the  streets  since  I  knew  them  first ; 
I  could  make  a  pound  then,  where  I  can  hardly 
make  a  crown  now.  People  had  more  money, 
and  less  meanness  then.  I  consider  that  the  rail- 
ways have  injured  me,  and  all  wet  fish-sellers,  to 
a  great  extent  Fish  now,  you  see,  sir,  comes  in 
at  all  hours,  so  that  nobody  can  calculate  on  the 
quantity  that  will  be  received— nobody.  That's 
the  mischief  of  it ;  we  are  afraid  to  buy,  and  miss 
many  a  chance  of  turning  a  peimy.  In  my  time, 
since  railways  were  in,  I've  seen  cod-fish  sold  at 
a  guinea  in  the  morning  that  were  a  shilling  at 
noon;  for  either  the  wind  and  the  tide  had 
served,  or  else  the  railway  fishing-places  were 
more  than  commonly  supplied,  and  there  was  a 
glut  to  London.  There's  no  trade  requires 
greater  judgment  than  mine  —  none  whatever. 
Before  the  railways — and  I  never  could  see  the 
good  of  them — the  fish  came  in  by  the  tide,  and 
we  knew  how  to  buy,  for  there  would  be  no  more 
till  next  tide.  Now,  we  don't  know.  I  go  to 
Billingsgate  to  buy  my  fish,  and  am  very  well 

known  to  Mr. and  Mr. (mentioning 

the  names  of  some  well-known  salesmen).  The 
Jews  are  my  ruin  there  now.     When  I  go  to 

Billingsgate,  Mr.  will   say,   or  rather,  I 

will  say  to  him,  '  How  much  for  this  pad  of 
soles  ?  •  He  will  answer,  *  Fourteen  shillings.' 
*  Fourteen  shillings!'  I  say,  'I'll  give  you  seven 
sliillings,  —  that's  the  proper  amount;'  then 
the  Jew  boys — none  of  them  twenty  that  are 
there — ranged  about  will  begin ;  and  one  says, 
when  I  bid  7*.,  *I'll  give  8*;'  'nine,'  says 
another,  close  on  my  left ;  '  ten,'  shouts  another, 
on  my  right,  and  so  they  go  oflering  on ;  at  last 
Mr.  —  says  to  one  of  them,  as  grave  as  a 
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udge,  '  Yours,  sir,  at  13«,'  but  it's  all  gammon, 
rhe  \%s,  buyer  isn't  a  buyer  at  all,  and  isn't 
required  to  pay  a  farthing,  and  never  touches 
the  goods,    it's  all  done  to  keep  up  the  price  to 
poor  fishmcn,  and  so  to  poor  buyers  that  are 
our  customers  in  the  streets.     Money  makes 
money,  and  it  don't  matter  how.    Those  Jew 
bonrs — I  dare  say  they're  tJie  same  sort  as  once 
sold  oranges  about  the  streets — are  paid,  I  know 
\s.  for  spending  three  or  four  hours  that  way  in 
the  cold  and  wet     My  trade  hcu  been  injured, 
too,  by  the    gpreat    increase    of  Irish    coster- 
mongers  ;    for  an  Irishman  will  starve  out  an 
Englislmian  any  day ;  besides  if  a  tailor  can't 
live  by  his  trade,  he'll  take  to  fish,  or  fruit 
and  cabbages.     The  month  of  May  is  a  fine 
season  for  plaice,  which  is  bought  very  largely 
by  my  customers.     Plaice  are  sold  at  \d,  and 
1</.  a  piece.     It  is  a  difficult  fish  to  manage,  and 
in  poor   neighbourhoods  an  important  ona  to 
manage  well.     The  old  hands  make  a  profit  out 
of  it;  new  hands    a  loss.     There's  not  much 
cod  or  other  wet  fish  sold  to  the  poor,  while  plaice 
is  in.     "My  customers  are  poor  men's  wives, 
— mechanics,  I  fancy.     They  want  fish  at  most 
unreasonable  prices.   If  I  could  go  and  pull  them 
off  a  line  fiung  ofi*  Waterloo-bri^e,  and  no  other 
expense,  I  couldn't  supply  them  as  cheap  as  ihgj 
expect  them.     Very  cheap  fish-sellers  lose  their 
customers,  through  the  Billingsgate  bummarees, 
for  they  have  pipes,  and  blow  up  the  cod-fish, 
most  of  all,  and  pufi'  up  their  bellies  till  they 
arc  twice  the  size,  but  when  it  comes  to  table, 
there's  hardly  to  say  any  fish  at  all.     The  Bil- 
lingsgate authorities  would  soon  stop  it,  if  they 
knew  all  I  know.    They  won't  allow  any  roguerr, 
or  any  trick,  if  they  only  come  to  hear  of  it 
These  bummarees  have  caused  many  respectable 
people  to  avoid  street-buying,  and  so  fair  traders 
like  me  are  injured.    I've  nothing  to  complain  of 
about  the  police.     Oft  enough,  if  I  could  be  al- 
lowed ten  minutes  longer  on  a  Saturday  night, 
I  could  get  through  all  my  stock  without  loss. 
About  a  quarter  to  twelve  I  begin  to  halloo  away 
as  hard  as  I  can,  and  there's  plenty  of  customers 
that  lay  out  never  a  farthing  till  that  time,  and 
then  tliey  can't  be  served  fast  enough,  so  they 
get  their  fish  cheaper  than  I  do.     If  any  halloos 
out  that  way  sooner,  we  must  all  do  the  same. 
Anything  rather  than  keep  fish  over  a  warm 
Sunday.     I  have  kept  mine  in  ice ;  I  haven't 
opportunity  now,  but  it'll  keep  in  a  cool  place 
this  time   of  year.     I   think  there's  as  many 
sellers  as  buyers  in  the  streets,  and  there's  scores 
of  them  don't  give  just  weight  or  measure.    I 
wish  there  was  good  moral  rules  in  force,  and 
everybody  gave  proper  weight     I  often  talk  to 
street-dealers  about  it     I've  given  them  many  a 
lecture ;  but  thev  say  they  only  do  what  plenty 
of  shopkeepers  do,  and  just  get  fined  and  go  on 
i^ain,  without  being  a  pin  the  worse  thought  oil 
They  are  abusive  sometimes,  too;  I  mean  the 
street- sellers  are,  because  they  are  ignorant    I 
have  no  children,  thank  God,  and  my  wife  helps 
me  in  my  busmess.     Take  the  year  through,  I 
clear  firom  10«.  to  12«.  every  week.     That's  not 
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much  to  lapport  two  people.  Some  weeks  I  earn 
ooIjT  4«., — luch  as  iu  wet  March  weather.  In 
others  I  earn  18«.  or  II.  Novemher,  Decemher, 
md  January  are  good  months  for  me.  I  wouldn't 
■liiid  if  they  larted  all  the  year  round.  I'm 
often  very  hadly  off  indeed — very  hadly ;  and 
the  misery  of  being  hard  up,  sir,  is  not  when 
joQ're  making  a  struggle  to  get  out  of  your 
tnmble ;  no,  nor  to  raise  a  meal  off  herrings  that 
yon'Te  given  away  once,  hut  when  your  wife  and 
joa*s  sitting  by  a  grate  without  a  fire,  and  put- 
ting the  candle  out  to  save  it,  a  planning  how  to 
nise  money.  '  Can  we  borrow  there  f '  '  Can 
ve  manage  to  sell  if  we  can  borrow  t  *  '  Shall 
we  get  from  very  bad  to  the  parish  ? '  Then, 
perhaps,  there's  a  day  lost,  and  without  a  bite  in 
our  mouths  trying  to  borrow.  Let  alone  a  little 
drop  to  give  a  body  courage,  which  perhaps  is 
the  only  good  use  of  spirit  after  all.  lliat's  the 
pinch,  sir.  When  the  rain  you  hear  outside  puts 
jw  in  mind  of  drownding !  " 

Subjoined  is  the  amount  (in  round  numbers) 
of  wet  fish  annually  disposed  of  in  the  metro- 
polis by  the  street-sellers : 

No.  of  Fish. 
30,000 
100,000 
6,500,000 
4,440,000 
250,000 
29,400,000 
15,700,000 
875,000,000 


Soks  . 

Wluting 

Haddock 

Plaice 

Ifackarel 


nrats 

Edt,  from  Holland 

nomders    . 

Dibt 


400,000 
260,000 
270,000 


lbs.  weight 
175,000 
1,000,000 
1,650,000 
1,680,000 
500,000 
29,400,000 
15,700,000 
210,000,000 
3,000,000 
65,000 
43,000 
48,000 


Total  quantity  of) 
viK  fish  sold  in  the  \  932,840,000    268,281,000 
itnets  of  London    A 

From  the  above  T'able  we  perceive  that  the  fish, 
of  which  the  greatest  quantity  is  eaten  by  the 
poor,  is  herrings;  of  this,  compared  with  plaice 
there  is  upwards  of  thirty  times  the  number 
coBSumed.  After  plaice  rank  mackerel,  and  of 
these  the  consumption  is  about  one-half  less  in 
nimber  than  plaice,  while  the  number  of  soles 
TCided  in  the  streets,  is  again  half  of  that  of 
■aekerel.  Then  come  whiting,  which  are 
ihoot  two-thirds  the  number  of  the  soles,  while 
the  consumption  to  the  poor  of  haddock,  cod, 
cdi,  nd  salmon,  is  comparatively  insignificant 
Of  nrats,  which  are  estimated  by  weight,  only 
ne-nfth  of  the  number  of  pounds  are  consumed 
csmpaied  with  the  weight  of  mackerel.  The 
poinds^  weight  of  herrings  sold  in  the  streets,  in 
the  eoune  of  a  year,  is  upwards  of  seven  times 
thit  of  plaice,  and  fourteen  times  that  of 
mickereL  Altogether  more  than  260,000,000 
pounds,  or  116,000  tons  weight  of  wet  fish  are 
jciiiy  purchased  in  the  streets  of  London,  for 
the  consumption  of  the  humbler  classes.  Of 
^  aggregate  amount,  no  less  than  five-nxths 
ttBsists  of  herrings ;  which,  indeed,  constitute 
the  great  slop  diet  of  the  metropolis. 


Of  Sprat-sellino  in  the  Streets. 

SPRATs^one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  grateful 
luxuries  of  the  poor— arc  generally  introduced 
about  the  9th  of  November.  Indeed  "  Lord 
Mayor's  day"  is  sometimes  called  "sprat  day." 
They  continue  in  about  ten  weeks.  They  are 
sold  at  Billingsgate  by  the  "toss,"  or  '* chuck," 
which  is  about  half  a  bushel,  and  weighs  from 
401bs.  to  501bs.  The  price  varies  from  U.  to  5s, 
Sprats  are,  this  season,  pronounced  remarkably 
fine.  **  Look  at  my  lot  sir,"  said  a  street- seller 
to  me ;  "  they're  a  heap  of  new  silver,"  and  the 
bright  shiny  appearance  of  the  glittering  little 
fish  made  the  comparison  not  inappropriate. 
In  very  few,  if  in  any,  instances  does  a 
costermonger  confine  himself  to  the  sale  of 
sprats,  unless  his  means  limit  him  to  that  one 
branch  of  the  business.  A  more  prosperous 
street-fishmonger  will  sometimes  detach  the 
sprats  from  his  stall,  and  his  wife,  or  one  of  his 
children  will  take  charge  of  them.  Only  a  few 
sprat-sellers  are  itinerant,  the  fish  being  usually 
sold  by  stationary  strcet-sellers  at  "  pitches." 
One  who  worked  his  sprats  through  the  streets, 
or  sold  them  from  a  stall  as  he  thought  best, 
gave  me  the  following  account  He  was  dressed 
in  a  newish  fiistian-jacket,  buttoned  close  up  his 
chest,  but  showing  a  portion  of  a  clean  cotton 
shirt  at  the  neck,  with  a  bright- coloured  coarse 
handkerchief  round  it ;  the  rest  of  his  dress  was 
covered  by  a  white  apron.  Ilis  hair,  as  far  as  I 
could  see  it  under  his  cloth  cap,  was  carefully 
brushed,  and  (it  appeared)  as  carefully  oiled. 
At  the  first  glance  I  set  him  down  as  having 
been  a  gentleman's  servant  He  had  a  some- 
what deferential,  though  far  from  cringing 
manner  with  him,  and  seemed  to  be  about 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six — he  thought  he  was 
older,  he  said,  but  did  not  know  his  age  ex- 
actly. 

"  Ah !  sir,"  he  began,  in  a  tone  according  with 
his  look,  **  sprats  is  a  blessing  to  the  poor. 
Fresh  herrings  is  a  blessing  too,  and  sprats  is 
young  herrings,  and  is  a  blessing  in  'portion" 
[for  so  he  pronounced  what  seemed  to  be  a 
favourite  word  with  him  "  proportion  "].  **  It's 
only  four  years — yes,  four,  I'm  sure  of  that — 
since  I  walked  the  streets  starving,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  looked  at  the  sprats,  and  said,  I 
wish  I  could  fill  my  belly  off  you.  Sir,  I  hope 
it  was  no  great  sin,  but  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
hands  from  stealing  some  and  eating  them  raw. 
If  they  make  me  sick,  thought  I,  the  police  '11 
take  care  of  me,  and  that '  11  be  something. 
While  these  thoughts  was  a  passing  through  my 
mind,  I  met  a  num  who  was  a  gentleman's 
coachman ;  I  knew  him  a  little  formerly,  and  so 
I  stopped  him  and  told  him  who  I  was,  and  that 
I  hadn't  had  a  meal  for  two  days.  '  Wfell,  by 
G — ,'  said  the  coachman,  '  you  look  like  it, 
why  I  shouldn't  have  known  you.  Here's  a 
shiUing.'  And  then  he  went  on  a  little  way,  and 
then  stopped,  and  turned  back  and  thrust  S^d. 
more  into  my  hand,  and  bolted  off  I've  never 
seen  him  since.    But  I  'm  grateful  to  him  in  the 
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j»:iinc'  'portion  (proportion)  as  if  I  had.  After  I'd 
had  a  pcnn'ortli  of  bread  and  a  penn'orth  of 
cheeM»  and  half-a-pint  of  beer,  I  felt  a  new  man, 
and  I  went  to  the  party  as  I'd  longed  to  steal 
the  sprats  from,  ai)d  told  him  what  I'd  thought 
of.  I  can't  say  what  made  me  tell  him,  but 
it  turned  out  for  good.  I  don't  know  much 
about  religion,  though  I  can  read  a  little,  but 
may  be  that  had  something  to  do  with  it" 
The  rest  of  the  man' s  narrative  was —  briefly 
told  —  as  follows.  He  was  the  only  child  of 
a  gentleman's  coachman  His  father  had  de- 
serted his  mother  and  him,  and  gone  abroad,  he 
believed,  with  some  family.  His  mother,  how- 
ever,  took  care  of  him  until  her  death,  which 
happened  **  when  he  was  a  little  turiicd  thirteen, 
he  had  heard,  but  could  not  remember  the 
year."  Alter  that  he  was  *'  a  helper  and  a 
jobber  in  different  sublcs,*'  and  **  anybody's 
boy,"  for  a  few  years,  until  he  got  a  footman's, 
or  rather  footboy's  place,  which  he  kept  above 
a  year.  After  that  he  was  in  service,  in  and  out 
of  diflercnt  situations,  until  the  time  he  speci- 
fied, when  he  had  been  out  of  place  for  nearly 
five  weeks,  and  was  starving.  His  master  had 
got  in  difficulties,  and  had  gone  abroad ;  so  he 
was  left  without  a  character.  "  Well,  sir,"  he 
continued,  **  the  man  as  I  wanted  to  steal  the 
Kjirats  from,  says  to  me,  says  he,  *  Poor  fellow ; 
I  know  what  a  hemptv  belly  is  myself— come 
and  have  a  pint'  And  over  that  there  pint,  he 
told  nie,  if  I  could  rise  \0s.  there  mignt  be  a 
chance  for  nic  in  the  streets,  and  he'd  show  me 
iiow  to  do.  He  died  not  very  long  after  that, 
]>oor  man.     Well,  after  a  little  bit,  I  managed 

to  borrow  10*.  of  Mr. (I  thought  of  him 

all  of  a  sudden).  He  was  liutler  in  a  family 
that  I  had  lived  in,  and  liad  a  charitable  cha- 
racter, tliough  he  was  riHskoned  very  proud. 
Hut  I  plucked  up  a  spirit,  and  told  him  how 
I  was  oir,  and  he  said,  *Well,  I'll  try  you,' 
and  he  lent  me  10*.,  which  I  paid  him  back, 
little  by  little,  in  six  or  eight  weeks;  and 
KO  I  started  in  the  costermonger  line,  with  the 
advice  of  my  fViend,  and  I've  made  from  5s.  to 
lOx.,  sometimes  mori>,  a  week,  at  it  ever  since. 
The  police  don't  trouble  me  nmch.  They  is  civil 
to  nic  in  'portion  (proportion)  as  I  am  civil  to 
tliom.  I  never  mixed  with  the  costers  but  when 
I've  met  them  at  market  I  stay  at  a  lodging- 
liou«(e,  but  it's  very  decent  and  clean,  and  I  Iiave 
a  )>ed  to  myself,  at  Is.  a  week,  for  I'm  a  regular 
man.  I'm  on  s])ratK  now,  you  see,  sir,  and  you'd 
wonder,  sometimes,  to  sec  how  keen  peo])le  looks 
to  them  when  they're  new.  They're  a  blessing 
to  the  poor,  in  'portion  (proportion)  of  course. 
Not  twenty  minutis  before  you  spoke  to  me, 
there  was  two  poor  women  came  up — they  was 
sickly-h)oking,  but  I  don't  know  wliat  they  was 
— perhaps  sliirt-makers— and  they  says  to  me, 
says  they,  '  Show  us  what  a  penny  plateful  is.' 
*  Sart'nly,  ladies,'  says  I.  Then  they  whispered 
together,  and  at  last  one  says,  says  she,  '  We'll 
have  two  platefnls.'  I  told  you  they  was  a 
blessing  to  ths  poor,  sir— 'specially  to  such  as  I 
them,  M  IWm  all  the  year  round  on  brwid  and  | 


tea.  But  it's  not  on[y  the  poor  as  buys;  others 
in  'portion  (proportion).  When  they're  new 
they're  a  treat  to  everybody.  I've  sold  them 
to  poor  working-men,  who've  said,  *  I'll  take 
a  treat  home  to  the  old  'oman  and  the  kidi ; 
they  dotes  on  sprats.'  GenUcmen's  servants 
is  very  fond  of  them,  and  mechanics  comes 
down  —  such  as  shoemakers  in  their  leather 
aprons,  and  sings  out,  '  Here,  old  sprats,  give 
us  two  penn'orth.'  They're  tuck  a  reluh.  I  tell 
more  to  men  than  to  women,  perhaps,  but 
there's  little  difference.  They're  best  stewed, 
sir,  I  think  —  if  you're  fond  of  sprata— with 
vinegar  and  a  pick  of  allspice;  that's  my  opi- 
nion, and,  only  yesterday,  an  old  cook  said  I 
was  right  I  makes  U,  6d,  to  2<.  6dl  a  day, 
and  sometimes  rather  more,  on  my  sprats,  and 
sticks  to  them  as  much  as  I  can.  I  sell  about 
my  *  toss '  a  day,  seldom  less.  Of  course  I  can 
make  as  many  penn'orths  of  it  as  I  please, 
but  there's  no  custom  without  one  gives  mid- 
dling penn'orths.  If  a  toss  costs  me  3f.,  I 
may  make  sixty  penn'orths  of  it  sometimea — 
sometimes  seventy  or  more — and  sometiroet 
less  than  sixty.  There's  many  turns  over  at 
much  as  me  and  more  than  that  I'm  think- 
ing that  I'll  work  the  country  with  a  lot; 
they'll  keep  to  a  second  day,  when  they're 
fresh  to  start,  'specially  if  its  frosty  weather, 
too,  and  then  they're  better  than  ever  —  yes, 
and  a  greater  treat — scalding  hot  from  the  fire, 
they're  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  suppers  in 
the  winter  time.  I  hardly  know  which  way  I'll 
go.  If  I  can  get  anytliink  to  do  among  horsci 
in  the  country,  I'll  never  come  baok.  I've  no 
tie  to  London." 

To  show  how  small  a  sum  of  money  will  enable 
the  struggling  striving  poor  to  obtain  a  living, 
I  may  here  mention  that,  in  the  course  of  my 
inquiries  among  the  mudlarks,  I  casually  gave 
a  poor  shoeless  urchin,  who  was  spoken  of  by 
one  of  the  City  Missionaries  as  being  a  well- 
disposed  youth,  1*.  out  of  the  funds  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  me  to  dispense.  Trifling  as 
the  amount  appears,  it  was  the  means  of 
keeping  his  mother,  sister,  and  hunself  through 
the  winter.  It  was  invested  in  sprats,  and 
turned  over  and  over  again. 

I  am  informed,  by  the  best  authorities,  that 
near  upon  1000  "tosses"  of  sprats  arc  sold 
daily  in  London  streets,  while  tlic  season  lasts. 
These,  sold  retail  in  pennyworths,  at  very 
nearly  5t.  the  toss,  give  about  150/.  a  day,  or 
say  1,0001.  a  week  spent  on  sprats  by  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  metropolis ;  so  tluit,  calculating 
the  sprat  season  to  last  ten  weeks,  about  10,000/. 
would  be  taken  by  the  costcrmongers  during 
that  time  from  the  sale  of  this  fish  alone. 

Another  return,  furnished  mo  by  an  eminent 
salesman  at  Billingsgate,  estimates  the  gross 
quantity  of  sprats  sold  by  the  London  costers 
in  the  course  of  the  season  at  three  millions  of 
pounds  weight,  and  this  disposed  of  at  the  rate 
of  Id,  per  ])ound,  gives  upwards  of  12,000/.  for 
the  sum  of  money  spent  upon  this  one  kind 
of  fish. 
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Or  Shell-Fish  Sellers  in  the  Streets. 

I  hsd  dM  following  sccoimt  from  an  cxperi- 
oued  man.  He  Uved  with  his  mother,  his 
wile,  and  finir  children,  in  one  of  the  streets 
near  Oray'a-inn-lane.  Tho  street  was  inha- 
bited altocetfaer  hy  people  of  his  class,  the 
wHiien  ]'«^^»»g  sharply  out  when  a  stranger 
Tiated  the  place.  On  my  first  visit  to  this 
nsa's  voom,  ms  wi&,  who  is  near  her  confine- 
BOit,  was  at  dinner  with  her  cliildren.  The 
tine  was  |>  to  12.  The  meal  was  tea,  and 
bnad  with  batter  very  thinly  spread  over  it 
On  thfl  wile's  hread  was  a  small  piece  of 
pickled  pork,  covering  ahout  one- eighth  of  the 
tliee  of  a  qnartem  iMf  cut  through.  In  one 
eoner  of  the  room,  which  is  on  the  ground- 
floor,  waa  a  scantily-covered  bed.  A  few 
dingy-looking  rags  were  hanging  up  to  dry  in 
ths  middles  the  room,  which  was  Uttered  with 
hsskste  and  boxes,  mixed  up  with  old  fiimiture, 
so  thst  it  was  a  difficidty  to  stir.  The  room 
(sUKNigh  the  paper,  covering  tlie  broken  panes 
in  the  window,  was  torn  and  full  of  holes)  was 
mMt  oppressively  close  and  hot,  and  there 
wss  a  wtid  smell,  difficult  to  sustain,  though 
it  was  less  noticeable  on  a  subsequent  call 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
poor,  sqMcially  those  who  are  much  subjected 
to  cold  in  the  open  air,  will  sacrifico  much 
far  hssL  The  adjoining  room,  which  had  no 
door,  seemed  littered  l£ke  the  ono  where  the 
The  walls  of  the  room  I  was  in 
and  Weather-stained.  The  only 
at  ornament  was  over  the  mantel- shelf, 
the  wall  here  being  papered  with  red  and 
gay-coloored  papers;  that  once  had  been 
's  patterns. 

On  m  seeond  visit,  the  husband  was  at 
■iBaer  with  the  family,  on  good  boiled  beef  and 
potatoes^  He  was  a  amall-featured  man,  with  a 
Mad  of  very  cnrly  and  long  black  hair,  and 
bsCh  fai  mioi,  manners,  and  dress,  resembled 
the  aeehanic  fax  more  than  the  costcrmongcr. 
He  said:— 

"  I've  been  twenty  years  and  more,  perhaps 
twnty.feiir,  selling  shell-fish  in  the  streets. 
I  was  a  boot-closer  when  P  was  young,  and 
kstt  made  my  20i.  and  80«.,  and  sometimes  40«., 
sad  then  sometimes  not  10«.  a  week ;  but  I  had 
sa  sttsek  of  rhenmatic-fever,  and  lost  tho  use  of 
my  hands  for  my  trade.  The  streets  hadn't 
say  great  name,  as  far  as  I  knew,  then,-  but  as 
I  ceoldn't  work,  it  was  just  a  choice  between 
rtnet-Silliiig  snd  starving,  so  I  didn't  prefer  the 
laC  It  waa  reckoned  degprading  to  go  into  the 
Mwete  bnt  I  couldn't  help  that  I  was  asto- 
nisiisd  at  my  success  when  I  first  began,  and 
got  hito  the  business— that  is  into  the  undcr- 
ilsndiitf  of  St — after  a  week,  or  two,  or  three. 
Why,  I  made  S/.  the  first  week  I  knew  ray 
tisde,  properly;  yes,  I  cleared  3/.!  I  made, 
Bot  long  after,  61,  a  week — ^but  not  often.  I  was 
giddy  and  extravagant  Indeed,  I  was  a  fool, 
«d  BBtnt  my  money  like  a  fool  I  could  have 
VioQght  tip  t  Ikmily  then  likg  a  gentleman— I 


send  them  to  school  as  it  is— but  I  hadn't  a 
wife  and  family  then,  or  it  might  have  been 
better ;  it's  a  great  check  on  a  man,  is  a  family. 
I  began  with  shell-fish,  and  sell  it  still ;  very 
seldom  anything  else.  There's  more  demand 
for  shells,  no  doubt,  because  its  far  cheaper, 
but  then  there's  so  many  more  sellers.  I  don't 
know  wfay  exactly.  I  suppose  it's  because  poor 
people  go  into  tlio  streets  when  they  can't  live 
other  ways,  and  some  do  it  because  they  think 
it's  an  idle  life;  but  it  ain't  Where  I  took  35«. 
in  a  day  at  my  stall — and  well  on  to  half  of  it 
profit — I  now  take  5*.  or  6/.,  or  perhaps  7*.,  in 
the  day  and  less  profit  on  tliat  less  money. 
I  don't  clear  3x.  a  day  now,  take  the  year 
througli.  I  don't  keep  acccoimts,  but  I'm 
certain  enough  that  1  average  about  15*.  a 
week  the  year  through,  and  my  wife  has  to  help 
me  to  make  that  She'll  mind  the  stall,  while  I 
take  a  round  sometimes.  I  sell  all  kinds  of 
shell-fish,  but  my  great  dependence  is  on 
winkles.  I  don't  do  much  in  lobsters.  Very 
few  speculate  in  them.  The  price  varies 
very  greatly.  What's  10*.  a  score  one  day 
may  be  25s.  the  next  I  sometimes  get  a  score 
for  5«.  or  6*.,  but  it's  a  poor  trade,  for  6</.  is  the 
top  of  the  tree,  with  me,  for  a  price  to  a  seller. 
I  never  get  more.  I  sell  them  to  mechanics 
and  tradesmen.  I  do  more  in  pound  crabs. 
There's  a  great  call  for  haporths  and  pennorths 
of  lobster  or  crab,  by  children;  that's  their 
claws.  I  bile  them  all  myself,  and  buy  them 
alive.  I  can  bile  twenty  in  half  an  hour,  and 
do  it  over  a  grate  in  a  back-yard.  Ix>bster8 
don't  fight  or  struggle  much  in  the  hot 
water,  if  they're  properly  packed.  It's  very 
few  tliat  knows  how  to  bile  a  lobster  as  he 
should  be  biled.  I  wish  I  knew  any  way  of 
killmg  lobsters  before  biling  them.  I  can't 
loll  them  without  smashing  them  to  bits,  and 
that  won't  do  at  all.  I  kill  my  crabs  before  I 
bile  them.  I  stick  them  in  the  throat  with  n 
knife  and  they're  dead  in  an  mstant  Some 
sticks  them  with  a  skewer,  but  they  kick  a  good 
while  with  the  skewer  in  them.  It's  a  shame 
to  torture  anything  when  it  can  be  helped.  If 
I  didn't  kill  the  crabs  they'd  shed  every  leg 
in  the  hot  water;  they'd  come  out  as  bare  of 
claws  as  this  plate.  I  'vc  known  it  oft  enough, 
as  it  is ;  though  I  kill  them  uncommon  quick,  n 
crab  will  be  quicker  and  shed  every  leg — tlirow 
them  oS  in  tho  moment  I  kill  them,  but  that 
doesn't  happen  once  in  fifty  times.  Oysters 
arc  capital  this  season,  I  mean  as  to  quality, 
but  they're  not  a  good  sale.  I  made  3/.  a 
week  in  oysters,  not  reckoning  anything  elai>, 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  back.  It  was  easy  to 
make  money  then ;  like  putting  down  one 
sovereign  and  taking  two  up.  I  sold  oysters 
then  oft  enough  at  \d,  a  piece.  Now  I  sell 
far  finer  at  three  a  penny  and  five  for  2d.  People 
can't  spend  money  in  Khcll-fish  when  thoy 
haven't  got  any.  They  say  that  fortune  knock h 
once  at  every  man's  door.  I  wish  I'd  opened 
my  door  when  he  knocked  at  it" 
Thii  man's  wife  told  mo  aftsrwsrds,  that  last 
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winter,  after  an  attack  of  rheuniatinn,  all  their 
stock-money  was  exhausted,  and  her  hushand 
sat  day  hy  day  at  home  almost  out  of  his  mind ; 
for  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  apply  to  the 
parish,  and  '*  he  would  never  have  mentioned 
his  sulTerings  to  me,"  she  said;  "he  had  too 
much  pride."  The  loan  of  a  few  shillings  from 
a  poor  costermonger  enahled  the  man  to  go  to 
market  again,  or  he  and  his  family  would  now 
have  been  in  the  Union. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  shell-fiah  sold  in  the 
streets  of  London,  the  returns  before-cited  g^ve 
the  following  results : 

Oysters      ....  124,000,000 

Lobsters 60,000 

Crabs 50,000 

Shrimps 770,000  pts. 

Whelks 4,950,000 

Mussels      ....      1,000,000  qts. 

Cockles 750,000  qts. 

PeriwinklcH     .     .     .      8,040,000  pt«. 

Of  Shrimp  Selling  in  the  Streets. 

SuRiiir  selling,  as  I  have  stated,  is  one  of  the 
trades  to  which  the  street- dealer  often  con- 
fines himself  throughout  the  year.  The  sale  is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes, 
but  the  men  do  the  most  business,  walking 
some  of  them  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day 
in  a  "  round "  of  "  ten  miles  there  and  ten 
back." 

The  shrimps  vended  in  the  streets  are  the 
Yarmouth  prawn  shrimps,  sold  at  Billingsgate 
at  from  6d.  to  lOd.  a  gallon,  while  the  best 
shrimps  (chiefly  from  Lee,  in  Essex,)  vary  in 
price  from  lOd.  to  2s.  6d.  a  gallon;  2s.  being 
a  common  price.  The  shrimps  are  usually 
mixed  by  the  street-dealers,  and  they  are  cried, 
from  stalls  or  on  rounds,  "  a  penny  half- pint,  tine 
fresh  s'rimps."  (I  heard  them  called  nothing  but 
"  s'rimps"  by  the  street-dealers.)  The  half-pint, 
however,  is  in  reality  but  half  that  quantity. 
**  It's  the  same  measure  as  it  was  thirty  years 
back,"  I  was  told,  in  a  tone  as  if  its  anti- 
quity removed  all  imputation  of  unfair  deal- 
ing. Some  young  men  "do  well  on  s'rimps," 
sometimes  taking  5s.  in  an  hour  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  "  when  people  get  their  money,  and 
wants  a  relish."  The  females  in  the  shrimp 
line  arc  the  wives,  widows,  or  daughters  of 
costermongers.  They  are  computed  to  average 
Is.  6d.  a  day  profit  in  fine,  and  from  9^.  to  Is. 
in  bad  weather ;  and,  in  snowy,  or  very  severe 
weather,  sometimes  nothing  at  all. 

One  shrimp  -  seller,  a  middle-aged  woman, 
wrapped  up  m  a  hybrid  sort  of  cloak,  that 
was  half  a  man's  and  half  a  woman's  gar. 
ment,  gave  me  the  following  account  There 
was  little  vulgarity  in  either  her  language  or 
manner. 

"  I  was  in  the  s'rimp  trade  since  I  was  a  girl. 
I  don't  know  how  long.  I  don't  know  how  old 
I  am.  I  never  knew;  but  I've  two  children, 
one's  six  and  t' other's  near  eight,  both  girls ; 
J've  kept  count  of  that  as  well  as  I  can.    My 


husband  sells  fish  in  the  street ;  so  die 
but  he's  dead.  We  buried  him  vrithout 
of  the  parish,  as  many  gets — that's  sc 
to  say.  I  've  known  the  trade  every  * 
never  was  any  good  in  public -houaet 
want  such  gpreat  ha'p'orths  there.  Th 
up  with  what  isn't  very  fresh,  to  be  sui 
times;  and  good  enough  for  them  toe 
as  spoils  their  taste  with  drink."  [1 
said  very  bitterly.]  "  If  it  wasn't  for  : 
band's  drinking  for  a  day  together  now . 
we'd  do  better.  He's  neither  to  have  no 
when  he's  the  worse  for  liquor;  and 
worse  with  him,  for  he's  a  quiet  man  w 
his  own  man.  Perhaps  I  make  9d.  a  < 
haps  Is,  or  more.  Sometimes  my  husba 
my  stand,  and  I  go  a  round.  Sometim 
gets  through  his  fish,  he  goes  my  round 
good  measure,  and  my  pint's  the  regulfl 
pint"  [It  was  the  half-'pint  I  have  dei 
"  The  trade 's  not  so  good  as  it  was.  Peop 
the  money,  they  tells  me  so.  It's  brea 
s'rimps,  says  they.  I've  heard  them  sa, 
cross,  if  I've  wanted  hard  to  sell.  So 
I  can  sell  nothing.  My  children  stays 
sister,  when  me  and  my  old  man's  out 
don't  go  to  school,  but  Jane  (the  sistei 
them  to  sew.  She  makes  drawers  for  1 
sellers,  but  has  very  little  work,  and  ( 
little  for  the  little  she  does ;  she  wou 
them  to  read  if  she  knew  how.  She's 
to  a  pavior,  that's  away  all  day.  It's  a  '. 
mine,  sir.  The  winter's  a  coming,  and 
sometimes  'numbed  with  sitting  at  my 
the  cold.  My  feet  feels  like  lumps  o 
the  winter;  and  they're  bcgiiming  no 
they  weren't  my  own.  Standing's  fa 
work  than  going  a  round.  I  sell  the  best 
My  customers  is  judges.  If  I've  any 
over  on  a  night,  as  I  often  have  one 
nights  a  week,  I  sells  them  for  half- 
an  Irishwoman,  and  she  takes  them 
beer-shops,  and  tlve  coftee-shops.  She 
them,  to  look  fresh.  I  don't  mind  tell 
because  people  should  buy  of  regular 
It's  very  few  people  know  how  to  pick 
properly.  You  should  take  it  by  the  1 
the  tail  and  jam  them  up,  and  then  t 
separates,  and  the  s'rimp  comes  out  bea 
That's  the  proper  way." 

Sometimes  the  sale  on  the  rounds  ma 
same  as  that  at  the  stalls,  or  10  or  20  j 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather,  as 
can  be  sold  by  the  itinerant  dealers  bet 
by  the  stall-keepers  in  wet  weather,  whe 
prefer  buying  at  their  doors.  But 
weather  the  stall  trade  is  the  best,  "  fo 
often  fancy  that  the  s'rimps  is  sent  oui 
'cause  they'll  not  keep  no  longer.  1 
among  customers  as  knows  you,  you 
any  good  ou  a  round  then." 

The  costermongers  sell  annually, 
pears,  about  770,000  pints  of  shrim 
2d,  a  pint  (a  very  low  calculation)  tl 
sale  of  shrimps  amount  to  upwards  ol 
yearly. 
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Op  Oyster  Selling  in  thl  Strkkts. 

The  tnde  in  oysters  is  unquestionably  one  or 
the  oldest  with  which  the  London — or  rather 
the  English — ^markets  are  coiniected ;  for  oysters 
from  Britain  were  a  luxury  in  ancient  lloiiie. 

Oysters  are  now  sold  out  of  the  tfiiiacks  at 
Billingsgate,  and  a  few  at  Hungerford.  The 
more  expensive  kind  such  an  the  real  Milton, 
are  never  bought  by  the  costcnnongers,  but  they 
buy  oysters  of  a  *'good  middling  quality."  At 
the  eoimnencement  of  the  season  tliese  oysters 
are  I4i.  a  "bushel."  but  the  measure  contains 
from  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  two  bushels,  as  it  is 
more  or  less  heaped  up.  The  general  price, 
however,  is  9*.  or  lOs.,  but  tlicy  have  been  I6s. 
and  18«.  The  "big  trade"  was  unknown  until 
1848,  when  the  very  large  shelly  oysters,  the  fish 
inside  being  very  small,  were  introduced  from 
the  Sussex  coast.  They  were  sold  in  Thames, 
street  and  by  the  Borough-markct  Their  sale 
was  at  first  enormous.  The  costermongers  distin- 
guished them  by  the  name  of  "  scuttle-mouths." 
One  coster  informant  told  me  that  on  the  Satur- 
days  he  not  unfrequently,  with  the  help  of  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  cleared  lOs.  by  selling  these  oysters 
in  the  streets,  disposing  of  four  bags.  He  thus 
sold,  reckoning  twenty-one  dozen  to  the  bag, 
2,016  oysters;  and  as  the  price  was  two  for  a 
penny,  he  took  just  4/.  4«.  by  the  sale  of  oysters 
m  the  streets  in  one  night  With  the  scuttle- 
mouths  the  costermonger  takes  no  trouble :  he 
throws  them  into  a  yard,  and  druhes  a  few  pails 
01  water  over  them,  and  then  places  them  on  bis 
barrow,  or  conveys  them  to  his  stall.  Some  of 
the  better  class  of  costermongers,  however,  lay 
down  their  oysters  carefully,  giving  thcni  oat- 
meal *'  to  fatten  on." 

In  April  last,  some  of  the  street-sellers  of  this 
article  established,  for  the  first  time,  "oyster- 
nrands.'*  These  were  carried  on  by  coster- 
mongers whose  business  was  over  at  twelve  in 
the  day,  or  a  little  later ;  tlicy  bought  a  bushel 
of  icuttle-mouths  (never  the  others),  and,  in 
the  afternoon,  went  a  round  with  them  to  poor 
ndghbourhoodt,  until  about  six,  when  they 
took  a  stand  in  some  frequented  street.  Going 
these  oyster-rounds  is  hard  work,  I  am  told, 
and  a  boy  is  generally  taken  to  assist.  Monday 
sAemoon  is  the  best  time  for  this  trade,  when 
lOi:  is  sometimes  taken,  and  4<.  or  5s.  profit 
made.  On  other  evenings  only  from  Is.  to  5s. 
ii  taken — very  rarely  the  larger  sum — as  the 
later  the  day  in  the  week  the  smaller  is  the 
receipt,  owing  to  the  wages  of  the  working 
classes  getting  gradually  exhausted. 

The  women  who  sell  oyRters  in  tlie  street,  and 
whose  dealings  are  limited,  buy  either  of  the 
costermongers  or  at  the  coal- sheds.  But  nearly 
all  the  men  buy  at  Billingsgate,  where  as  small 
a  quantity  as  a  peek  can  be  had. 

^Vn  old  woman,  who  had  "seen  better  days," 
but  had  been  reduced  to  keep  an  oyster- stall, 
gave  me  the  following  account  of  her  customers. 
Sihe  showed  much  slirewdness  in  her  conversa- 
tion, but  having  known  better  days,  she  declined 


to  enter  upon  any  conversation  concerning  her 
former  life: — 

"As  to  my  customers,  sir,"  she  said,  " why, 
indeed,  they're  all  sorts.  It's  not  a  very  few 
times  that  gentlemen  (I  call  them  ao  because 
they're  mostly  so  civil)  will  stop— just  as  it's 
getting  darkish,  perhaps, — and  look  about  them, 
and  then  come  to  me  and  say  very  quick: 
'  Two  penn'orth  for  a  whet'  Ah !  some  of  'em 
will  look,  may  be,  like  poor  parsons  down  upon 
their  luck,  and  swallow  their  oysters  as  if  thoy 
was  taking  poison  in  a  hurry.  They'll  not  toiLch 
the  bread  or  butter  once  in  twenty  times,  but 
they'll  be  free  with  the  pepper  and  vinegar,  or, 
mayhap,  they'll  say  quick  and  short, '  A  crust 
oif  that'  I  many  a  time  think  that  two  pen- 
n'orth is  a  poor  gentleman's  dinner.  If  s  the 
same  often — but  only  half  as  often,  or  not  half 
— with  a  poor  lady,  with  a  veil  that  once  was 
black,  over  a  bomiet  to  match,  and  shivering 
through  her  sliawl.  She'll  have  the  same.  About 
two  penn'orth  is  the  mark  still ;  it's  mostly  two 
penn'orth.  My  son  says,  it's  because  that's  the 
price  of  a  glass  of  gin,  and  some  persons  buy 
oysters  instead — but  that's  only  his  joke,  sir. 
It's  not  the  vulgar  poor  that's  our  chief  cus- 
tomers. There's  many  of  them  won't  touch 
oysters,  and  I've  heard  some  of  them  say:  'The 
sight  on  'em  makes  me  sick;  it's  like  eating 
emails.'  The  poor  girls  that  walk  the  streets 
c.nen  buy;  some  are  brazen  and  vulgar,  and 
often  the  finest  dressed  arc  the  vulgarest;  at 
least,  I  think  so;  and  of  those  that  come  to 
oyster  stalls,  I'm  sure  it's  the  case.  Some  arc 
^nv  to  such  as  mc,  who  may,  perhaps,  call  their 
own  mothers  to  their  minds,  though  it  aint 
many  of  Uiem  that  is  so.  One  of  them  always 
says  that  she  must  keep  at  least  a  penny  for  gin 
after  her  oysters.  One  youne  woman  ran  away 
from  my  stall  once  after  swallowing  one  oyster 
out  of  six  that  she'd  paid  for.  I  don't  know 
why.  Ah!  there's  many  things  a  person  like 
me  sees  that  one  may  say,  '  I  don't  know  why' 
to ;  that  there  is.  My  heartiest  customers,  that 
I  serve  with  the  most  pleasure,  are  working 
people,  on  a  Saturday  night  One  couple— I 
thii^  the  wife  always  goes  to  meet  her  husband 
on  a  Saturday  night —  has  two,  or  three,  or  four 
penn'orth,  as  happens,  and  it's  pleasant  to 
near  them  say,  'Won't  you  have  another, 
John  ? '  or,  *  Do  have  one  or  two  more,  Mary 
Anne.'  I've  served  tliem  that  way  two  or  three 
years.  They've  no  children,  I'm  pretty  sure, 
for  if  I  say,  *  Take  a  few  home  to  tlie  little 
ones,'  the  wife  tosses  her  head,  and  says,  half 
vexed  and  half  laughing,  '  Such  nonsense.'  1 
send  out  a  good  many  oysters,  opened,  for 
people's  suppers,  and  sometimes  for  supper 
parties— at  least,  I  suppose  so,  for  there's  five 
or  six  dozen  often  ordered.  The  maid-servants 
come  for  them  then,  and  I  give  them  two  or  three 
for  themselves,  and  say,  jokingly-like,  *  It's  no 
use  offering  you  any,  perhaps,  because  you'll  have 
plenty  that's  left.'  They've  mostly  one  answer : 
*  Don't  we  wish  we  may  get  'em  T '  The  very 
poor  never  buy  of  me,  as  I  told  you.     A  penny 
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buys  a  loaf,  you  kc,  or  a  ha'porth  of  bread  and 
a  ha'porth  of  cheese,  or  a  half-pint  of  beer,  with 
a  farthing  out.  My  cuatouicra  are  inoHtly  work- 
ing people  and  tradespeople.  Ahl  air,  I  wish 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  or  any  parson,  sat  with 
me  a  fortnight;  he'd  see  what  life  is  then. 
'It*s  different/  a  learned  man  used  to  say  to 
nie — that's  long  ago — '  from  what's  noticed  from 
the  pew  or  the  puTpif  I've  missed  the  gentle- 
man as  used  W  say  that,  now  many  years — I 
don't  know  how  many.  I  never  knew  his  name. 
He  was  drunk  now  and  then,  and  used  to  tell 
me  he  was  an  author.  I  felt  for  him.  A  dozen 
oysters  wasn't  much  for  him.  We  see  a  deal  of 
the  world,  sir — yes,  a  deal.  Some,  mostly  work- 
ing people,  take  quantities  of  pepper  with  their 
oysters  in  cold  weather,  and  say  it's  to  warm 
them,  and  no  doubt  it  does ;  but  frosty  weather 
is  very  bad  oyster  weather.  The  oysters  gape  and 
die,  and  then  they  are  not  so  much  as  manure. 
They  are  very  fine  this  year.  I  clear  1«.  a  day, 
I  thmk,  during  the  season— at  least  1«.,  taking 
the  line  with  the  wet  days,  and  the  week  days 
with  the  Sundays,  though  I'm  not  out  then; 
but,  you  see,  I'm  known  about  here." 

The  number  of  oysters  sold  by  the  coster- 
mongers  amounts  to  124,000,000  a  year.  These, 
at  four  a  penny,  would  realise  the  large  sum  of 
129,G50/.  Wc  may  therefore  safely  assume  that 
125,000/.  is  spent  yearly  in  oysters  in  the  streets 
of  London. 

Op  Periwinkle  Selling  in  the  Streets. 

There  are  some  street  people  who,  nctcW  all 
the  year  through,  sell  nothing  but  periwinkles, 
and  go  regular  rounds,  where  they  are  well 
known.  The  "  wink  "  men,  as  these  periwinkle 
Kellers  are  called,  generally  live  in  the  lowest 
])arts,  and  many  in  lodging-houses.  They  are 
forced  to  live  in  low  localities,  they  say,  because 
of  the  smell  of  the  fish,  which  is  objected  to. 
The  city  district  is  ordinarily  the  best  for  winkle- 
sellers,  for  there  are  not  so  many  cheap  shops 
there  as  in  other  parts.  The  summer  is  the  best 
season,  and  the  sellers  then  make,  upon  the 
average,  12«.  a  week  clear  profit ;  in  the  winter, 
lliey  get  upon  the  average,  5*.  a  week  clear,  by 
selling  mussels  and  whelks — for,  as  winkles  last 
only  from  ^larch  till  October,  they  are  then 
obliged  to  do  what  they  can  in  the  whelk  and 
mussel  way.  "  I  buy  my  winks,"  said  one,  **  at 
Billingsgate,  at  3s,  and  4«.  the  wash.  A  wash 
is  about  a  bushel.  There's  some  at  2s.,  and 
some  sometimes  as  low  as  Is,  the  wash,  but  they 
wouldn't  do  for  me,  as  1  serve  very  respectable 
people.  If  we  choose  we  can  boil  our  winkles 
at  Billingsgate  by  paying  4</.  a  week  for  boiling, 
and  Id.  for  salt,  to  salt  them  aflcr  they  are  boiled. 
Tradesmen's  families  buy  them  for  a  relish  to 
their  tea.  It's  reckoned  a  nice  present  from  a 
young  man  to  his  sweetheart,  is  winks.  Servant 
girls  are  pretty  good  customers,  and  want  them 
cheaper  wnen  they  say  it's  for  themselves ;  but 
I  have  only  one  price." 

One  man  told  me  he  could  make  as  much  as 
12<.  a  week — sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 


He  made  no  speeclics,  but  sung — "  Wiiiketty- 
winketty-wmk- wink- wink — wiiSc-wink — wick- 
etty-wicketty-wink— fine  fresh  winketty-wiuks 
wink  wink."  He  was  often  so  sore  in  the  stomach 
and  hoarse  with  hallooing  that  he  could  hardly 
speak.  He  had  no  chUd,  only  himself  and 
wife  to  keep  out  of  his  earnings.  His  room 
was  2*.  a  week  rent  He  managed  to  get  a  bit 
of  meat  every  day,  he  said,  "somehow  or 
'nother." 

Another,  more  communicative  and  far  more 
intelligent  man,  said  to  me  concerning  the 
character  of  his  customers  :  *'  They're  people 
I  think  that  like  to  daddle"  (dawdle,  I  presume) 
'*  over  their  teas  or  such  like ;  or  when  a  young 
woman's  young  man  takes  tea  with  her  mother 
and  her,  then  they've  winks :  and  then  there's 
joking,  and  helping  to  pick  winks,  between 
Thomas  and  Betsy,  while  the  mother's  busy 
with  her  tea,  or  is  wiping  her  specs,  'cause  she 
can't  see.  AVhy,  sir,  I've  known  it!  I  was 
a  Thomas  that  way  myself  when  I  was  a 
tradesman.  I  was  a  *patten-maker  once,  but 
pattens  is  no  go  now,  and  hasn't  been  for  fifteen 
year  or  more.  Old  people,  I  think,  that  lives 
by  themselves,  and  has  perhaps  an  annuity  or 
the  like  of  that,  and  nothing  to  do  pertickler, 
loves  winks,  for  they  likes  a  pleasant  way  of 
making  time  long  over  a  meal.  They're  the 
people  as  reads  a  newspaper,  when  it's  a  week 
old,  all  through.  The  othrr  buyers,  I  think,  are 
tradespeople  or  working- people  what  wants  a 
relish.  But  winks  is  a  bad  trade  now,  and  so 
Is  many  that  depends  on  relishes." 

One  man  who  "  works  "  the  New  Cut,  has 
the  ''best  wink  business  of  all."  He  sells 
only  a  little  dry  fish  with  his  winks,  never  wet 
Ash,  and  has  "  got  his  name  up,"  for  the 
superiority  of  that  shell-fish  —  u  superiority 
which  he  is  careful  to  ensure.  He  pays  8i. 
a  week  for  a  stand  by  a  grocer's  window.  On 
an  ordinary  afternoon  he  sells  from  7s.  to  10«. 
worth  of  periwinkles'.  On  a  Monday  after- 
noon he  often  takes  20s. ;  and  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  3/.  and  4/.  He  has  two  coster  lads 
to  help  him,  and  sometimes  on  a  Sunday  from 
twenty  to  tliirty  customers  about  him.  He 
wraps  each  parcel  sold  in  a  neat  brown  paper 
bag,  wliich,  I  am  assured,  is  of  itself,  an  in- 
ducement to  buy  of  him.  The  "  unfortunate  " 
women  who  live  in  the  streets  contiguous  to  the 
Waterloo,  Blackfriars,  and  Borough-roads,  are 
among  his  best  customers,  on  Sundays  espe- 
cially. He  is  rather  a  public  character,  gettmg 
up  dances  and  the  like.  "  He  aint  bothered — 
not  he — with  ha'p'orths  or  penn'orths  of  a  Sun- 
day," said  a  person  who  had  assisted  him.  "It's 
the  top  of  the  tree  with  his  customers ;  3d,  or 
6d,  at  a  go."  The  receipts  are  one-half  profit. 
I  heard  from  several  that  he  was  "  the  best  man 
for  winks  a-going." 

The  quantity  of  periwinkles  disposed  of  by  the 
London  street- sellers  is  3,600,000  pints,  which, 
at  Id.  per  pint,  gives  the  large  sum  of  15,000/. 
expended  annually  in  this  street  luxury.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  a  very  large  con- 
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samptioii  of  periwinkles  takes  place  in  public- 
IxNues  and  suburban  tea-gardens. 

'  Of  "Dry"  Fish  Selling  in  the  Streets. 
The  dealing  in  "dry"  or  salt  fish  is  never 
carried  on  as  a  totally  distinct  trade  in  the  streets, 
Imt  tome  make  it  a  principal  part  of  their  busi- 
BeM;  and  many  wet  fish- dealers  whose  "wet 
fish"  is  disposed  of  by  noon,  sell  dry  fish  in  the 
aftemoon.  The  dry  fish,  proper,  consists  of  dried 
■aekerel,  salt  cod — dried  or  barrelled — smoked 
wdzisd haddocks  (often  called  "  finnie  baddies"), 
dried  or  pickled  salmon  (but  salmon  is  only  salted 
or  ]»ckled  for  the  streets  when  it  can  be  sold 
cheap),  and  salt  herrings. 

A keen^looking,  tidily-dressed  man,  who  was 
at  one  time  a  Siy  fish-seller  principally,  gave 
me  the  following'  Account.  For  the  last  two 
mooths  he  has  centred  himself  to  another 
bnnefa  of  the  business,  and  seemed  to  feci  a 
Mft  of  pleasure  in  telling  of  the  "dodges"  he 
floee resorted  to: 

"There's  Scotch  baddies  that  never  knew  any- 
thing about  Scotland,"  he  said,  "  for  I've  made 
lots  of  them  myself  by  Tower-street,  just  a 
jnmp  or  two  from  the  Lambeth  station-house. 
I  Qied  to  make  them  on  Sundays.  I  was  a  wet 
iih-seller  then,  and  when  I  couldn't  get  through 
my  haddocks  or  my  whitings  of  a  Saturday  night, 
I  vam't  a-going  to  give  them  away  to  folks 
that  wouldn't  take  the  trouble  to  lifl  mc  out  of 
a  gatter  if  I  fell  there,  so  I  presarved  them. 
I've  made  baddies  of  whitings,  and  good  ones 
too,  ind  Joe  made  them  of  codlings  besides. 
I  had  a  bit  of  a  back-yard  to  two  rooms,  one 
orer  the  other,  that  I  had  then,  and  on  a 
Sunday  I  set  some  wet  wood  a  fire,  and  put  it 
mder  a  great  tub.  My  children  used  to  gut 
ad  wash  the  fish,  and  I  hung  them  on  hooks 
all  ronnd  the  sides  of  the  tub,  and  made  a 
Ht  of  a  chimney  in  a  comer  of  the  top  of  the 
tah,  and  that  way  I  gave  them  a  jolly  good 
Booking.  My  wife  had  a  dry  fish- stall  and 
■Id  them,  and  used  to  sing  out  '  Real  Scotch 
kaddies,'  and  tell  people  how  they  was  from 
Aberdeen;  I've  often  been  fit  to  laugh,  she 
tid  it  ao  clever.  I  had  a  way  of  giving  them  a 
jeUow  colour  like  the  real  Scotch,  but  that's  a 
Mcret  After  they  was  well  smoked  they  was 
king  up  to  dry  all  round  the  rooms  we  lived  in, 
ad  we  often  had  stunning  fires  that  answered 
M  veil  to  boil  crabs  and  lobsters  when  they  was 
cheap  enough  for  the  streets.  I've  boiled  a 
naie's  crabs  and  lobsters  for  2\d, ;  it  was  two 
bnlingg  and  more,  and  2\d.  was  reckoned  the 
price  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  coals  and 
the  use  of  the  pan.  There's  more  ways  than 
at  of  making  6^.,  if  a  man  has  eyes  in  his 
head  and  keeps  them  open.  Haddocks  that 
voddn't  fetch  Irf.  a  piece,  nor  any  money  at  all 
of  a  Saturday  night,  I've  sold— at  least  she  has" 
(indicating  his  wife  by  a  motion  of  his  thumb) — 
"U  2d,  and  Zd,,  and  4</.  I've  bought  fish  of 
cotters  that  was  over  on  a  Saturday  night,  to 
^Mke  Scotch  baddies  of  them.  I've  tried 
o^erience"  (experiments)  "too.    Ivy,  burnt 


under  them,  gave  them,  I  thought,  a  nice 
sort  of  fiavour,  rather  peppery,  for  I  used 
always  to  taste  them;  but  1  hate  living 
on  fish.  Ivy  with  bro^-n  berries  on  it,  as 
it  has  about 'this  time  o'  year,  I  liked  best. 
Holly  wasn't  no  good.  A  black-currant  bush 
was,  but  it's  too  dear ;  and  indeed  it  couldn't 
be  had.  I  mostly  spread  wetted  fire- wood,  as 
green  as  could  be  got,  or  damp  sticks  of  any 
kind,  over  shavings,  and  kept  feeding  the  fire. 
Sometimes  I  burnt  sawdust.  Somehow,  the 
dry  fish  trade  fell  ofE  People  docs  get  so  pry- 
ing and  so  knowing,  there's  no  doing  nothing 
now  for  no  time,  so  I  dropped  the  dry  fish  trade. 
There's  few  up  to  smoking  them  proper ;  they 
smoke  'cm  black,  as  if  they  was  hung  up  in  a 
chimbley." 

Another  costemionger  gave  me  the  following 
account : 

"  I've  salted  herrings,  but  the  commonest  way 
of  salting  is  by  the  Jews  about  'Whitcchapel. 
They  make  real  Yarmouth  bloaters  and  all  sorts 
of  fish.  When  I  salted  herrings,  I  bought  them 
out  of  the  boats  at  Billingsgate  by  the  hundred, 
which  is  120  fish.  We  give  them  a  bit  of  a  clean 
— hardly  anything — then  chuck  them  into  a  tub 
of  salt,  and  keep  scattering  salt  over  them,  and 
let  them  lie  a  few  minutes,  or  sometimes  half  an 
hour,  and  then  hang  them  up  to  dry.  They 
eat  well  enough,  if  they're  eaten  in  time,  for 
they  won't  keep.  I've  known  three  day's  old 
herrings  salted,  just  because  there  was  no  sale 
for  them.  One  Jew  sends  out  six  boys  crying 
'  real  Yarmouth  bloaters.'  People  buy  them 
in  preference,  they  look  so  nice  and  clean 
and  fresh- coloured.  It's  quite  a  new  trade 
among  the  Jews.  They  didn't  do  much  that 
way  until  two  years  back.  I  sometimes  wish 
I  was  a  Jew,  because  they  help  one  another, 
and  start  one  another  with  money,  and  so  they 
thrive  where  Christians  are  ruined.  I  smoked 
mackerel,  too,  by  thousands ;  that's  a  new  trade, 
and  is  done  the  same  way  as  haddocks.  Mackerel 
that  won't  bring  l<f.  a  piece  fresh,  bring  2d, 
smoked;  they  are  very  nice  indeed.  I  make 
about  \0s.  or  11«.  a  week  by  dry  fish  in  the 
winter  months,  and  about  as  much  by  wet, — 
but  I  have  a  tidy  connection.  Perhaps  I  make 
17«.  or  18«.  a  week  all  tlie  year  round." 

The  aggregate  quantity  of  dry  fish  sold  by 
the  London  costermongers  throughout  the  year 
is  as  follows— the  results  being  deduced  from 
the  table  before  given : 

Wet  salt  cod.        .         .        .  93,750 

Dry      do.  ...  1,000,000 

Smoked  Haddocks  .         .       4,875,000 

Bloaters     ....         3«,750,000 
Red-herrings         .        .         .     25,000,000 

Gross  Value  of  the  several  Kinds  of 
Fish  annually  Sold  in  the  Streets  op 
London. 
It  now  but  remains  for  mc,  in  order  to  complete 
this  account  of  the  "  street- sellers  of  fish,"  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  annu- 
ally expended  by  the  labourers  and  the  poorer 
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classes  of  Loudon  upon  the  different  kinds  of 
wet,  dry,  and  shell-fish.  This,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  is  as  follows : 

Wet  Fish,  £ 

17^,000  lU.  of  salmon,  at  6^.  per  lb.    4,000 

l,000,0001bs.  of  live  cod,  at  1  \d.  per  lb.    5,000 

3,250,000  purs  of  soles,  at  1  )</.  per  pair  20,000 

4,400,000  whiting,  at  i^.  each  .    .    .    9,000 

29,400,000  plaice,  at  |/ 90,000 

15,700,000  mackarel,  at  6  for  U.    .      130.000 

875,000,000  herrings,  at  16  a  groat  .      900.000 

3,000,000  lbs.  of  sprats,  at  U,  per  lb.    12,000 

400,000  lbs.  of  eels,  at  3  lb.  for  U.  .     6.000 

260,000  flounders,  at  Iff.  per  dozen .        100 

270,000  dabs,  at  Id.  per  dozen   .     .        100 

Sum  total  expended  yearly  in  wet  fish  1,177,000 

Dry  Fiih, 

525,000  lbs.  barrelled  cod,  at  1^  .  3,000 

500,000  lbs.  dried  salt  cod,  at  2</.    .  4,000 

4.875,000  smoked  haddock,  at  U.      .  20,000 

36,750,000  bloaters,  at  2  for  Irf. .    .    .  75,000 

25,000,000  red  herrings,  at  4  for  Id.    .  25,000 

Sum  total  expended  yearly  in  dry  fish    127,000 

Shell  Fish. 
1 24,000,000  oysters,  at  4  a  penny     . '    1 25,000 

60,000  lobsters,  at  3i/.      ....  750 

50,000  crabs,  at  2</. 400 

770,000  pints  of  shrimps,  at  2d.      .  6,000 

1,000,000  quarts  of  mussels,  at  Id.     .  4,000 

750,000  quarts  of  cockles,  at  l<f.     .  3,000 

4,950,000  whelks,  at  8  for  Id.  .     .     .  2,500 

3,600,000  pmts  of  periwinkles,  at  Id.  lo,000 

Sum  total  expended  yearly  in  shell-  fish    156,650 

Adding  together  the  above  totals,  we  have 
the  following  result  as  to  the  gross  money 
value  of  the  fish  purchased  yearly  in  the  Lon- 
don streets  : 

£ 
Wet  fish  .        1,177,200 

Dry  fish        .        .  127,000 

Shellfish       .        .  156,650 

Total  .      i;i,460,850 

Hence  we  find  that  there  is  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  of  money  annually  spent  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  tlic  metropolis  in  fish ;  a  sum 
so  prodigious  as  almiMt  to  discredit  every  state- 
ment of  want,  even  if  the  amount  said  to  be  so 
expended  be  believed.  The  returns  from  which 
the  above  account  is  made  out  have  been  ob- 
tained, however,  from  such  unquestionable  soiuxcs 
— not  frx>m  one  salesman  alnnc,  but  checked  and 
corrected  by  many  gentlemen  who  can  have  no 
conceivable  motive  for  exaggeration  either  one 
way  or  the  other — that,  sceptical  as  our  utter 
ignorance  of  the  subject  must  necessarily  make 


us,  still  if  we  will  but  examine  for  ourselves,  we 
shall  find  there  is  no  g^ainsaying  the  facts. 

Moreover  as  to  the  enormity  of  the  amount 
dispelling  all  ideas  of  privation  among  the  in- 
dustrious portion  of  the  community,  we  shall 
also  find  on  examination  tiut  assuming  the 
working-men  of  the  metropolis  to  be  500,000  in 
number  (the  Occupation  Abstract  of  1841,  gives 
773,560  individuals  following  stnne  employment 
in  London,  but  tiiese  include  merchanti,  em- 
ployers, shopkeepcm,  Oovcmmont-ofiiceiB  md 
others),  and  that  they,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, make  up  one  million  individuals,  it  foUews 
that  the  sum  per  head,  expended  in  flah  by  the 
poorer  classes  every  week,  is  a  fraction  more  than 
6|c/.,  or,  in  other  words,  not  quite  one  penny  a 
day. 

If  the  diet  of  a  people  be  a  criterion,  ai  hu 
been  asserted,  of  their  character,  it  may  be  ttanA 
that  the  present  extensive  flsh-diet  of  the  wisk- 
ing-pcople  of  London,  is  as  indicative  of  dege- 
neracy of  character,  as  Cobbett  imaated  : 


result  from  the  consumption  of  tea,  and  "  the 
cursed  root,*'  the  potato.  "The  flesh  of  flth,*' 
says  Pereira  on  Diet,  "  is  less  satisfying  than  the 
fiesh  of  either  quadrupeds  or  birds.  Aa  it  oon- 
tains  a  larger  proportion  of  water  (about  80  par 
cent.),  it  is  obviously  less  nourishing."  HaUcr 
tells  us  he  found  himself  weakened  by  a  flah- 
diet;  and  he  states  that  Roman  Catholics  are 
generally  debiliuted  during  Lent  Pechlin  also 
affinns  that  a  mechanic,  nourished  merely  by 
fish,  has  less  muscular  power  than  one  who  lives 
on  the  fiesh  of  warm-blooded  animals.  Jockeys, 
who  waste  themselves  in  order  to  reduce  their 
weight,  live  principally  on  fish. 

The  classes  of  fish  above  given,  are,  when 
considered  in  a  "  dietetical  point  of  view,"  of 
two  distinct  kinds :  viz.,  those  which  form  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  dinners  and  suppers  of 
the  poor,  and  those  which  are  mere  relishes  or 
stimuli  to  failing,  rather  than  stays  to,  eager 
appetites.  Under  the  former  head,  I  include 
reel- herrings,  bloaters,  and  smoked  haddocks; 
such  things  are  not  merely  provocatives  to  cat, 
among  the  poor,  as  they  are  at  the  break&st- 
table  of  many  an  over- fed  or  intemperate  man. 
With  the  less  affluent  these  salted  fish  are  not  a 
"  relish,"  but  a  meal. 

The  shell- fish,  however,  can  only  be  < 
dered  as  luxuries.  Tlie  150,0002.  thus 
ally  expended  in  tiic  streets,  represents  the  snsi 
laid  out  in  mere  relislies  or  stimuli  to  sluggiih 
appetites.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  amount, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is  spent  by  penons 
whose  stomachs  have  been  disordered  by  diink 
A  considerable  part  of  the  trade  in  the  minor 
articles,  as  winks,  shrimps,  &c.,  is  carried  on  in 
public-houses,  while  a  favourite  pitch  for  an 
oyster-stall  is  outside  a  tavcm-door.  If,  then, 
so  large  an  amount  is  laid  out  in  an  endeavour 
to  restore  the  appetite  after  drii'.king,  how  much 
money  must  be  squandered  in  destroying  it  by 
the  same  means? 
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Op  the  kinds  and  Quantity  of  Fruit 
j   AND  Vegetables  sold  in  the  Streets. 

Tbere  are  two  kinds  of  fruit  sold  in  the  streets 
I  -"gieen  fruit"  and  "  dry  friiiL" 

In  commerce,  all  fruit  which  is  edible  as  it  is 
'  tilun  from  the  tree  or  the  ground,  is  known 
I  IS  "green."  A  subdivision  of  this  green  fruit 
ttinto  "fresh"  or  "tender"  fruit,  which  in- 
dodes  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and, 
indeed,  all  fruits  that  demand  immediate  con- 
mnption,  in  contradistinction  to  such  produc- 
tioni  u  nuts  which  may  be  kept  without  injury 
iigr  a  leasou.  All  fruit  which  is  "  cured"  is 
known  as  "  dry"  fruit.  In  summer  the  costers 
Tod  "  green  fruit,"  and  in  the  winter  months,  or 
in  dM  early  s]>ring,  when  the  deamess  or  insuffi- 
amtj  of  the  supply  of  green  fruit  renders  it 
onnuted  for  their  traffic,  they  resort,  but  not 
extensiTely,  to  "  dry  fruit"  It  is  principally, 
iKnrerer,  when  on  abundant  season,  or  the  im- 
powbHity  of  keeping  the  dry  fruit  much  longer, 
us  tended  to  reduce  the  price  of  it,  that  the 
coitlier  articles  are  to  be  found  on  the  coster- 
moDgiR's  barrow. 

Fruit  is,  for  the  most  part,  displayed  on  bar- 
rows, by  the  street-dealers  in  it  Some  who 
^pply  the  better  sort  of  houses — ^moro  espe- 
cially those  in  the  suburbs — carry  such  things 
as  apples  aiid  plums,  in  clean  round  wicker- 
bufcets,  holding  pecks  or  half-pecks. 

The  commoner  "green"  fruits  of  home  pro- 
dace  are  bought  by  the  costermonger  in  the  mar- 
ket!. The  foreign  green  fruit,  as  pine-apples, 
melons,  grapes,  chestnuts,  coker-nuts,  Brazil- 
nvti,  hazel-nuts,  and  oranges,  are  purchased  by 
tfaem  at  the  public  sales  of  the  brokers,  and  of 
the  Jews  hi  ])uke*i-place.  The  more  intelligent 
and  thrifty  of  the  costers  buy  at  the  public  sales 
on  the  principle  of  association,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
described.  Some  costermongers  expend  as  much 
«  20/.  at  a  time  in  such  green  fruit,  or  dry  fruit, 
M  is  not  immediately  perishable,  at  a  public  eale. 
V  at  a  fruit-warchonse,  and  supply  the  other 
colters. 

The  regular  costermongers  seldom  deal  in 
oranges  and  chestnuts.  If  tney  sell  walnuts,  they 
Rterre  these,  they  say,  for  their  Sunday  after- 
noon's pastime.  The  people  who  carry  oranges, 
chestnuts,  or  walnuts,  or  Spanish  nuts  about  the 
town,  are  not  considered  as  costermongers,  but 
•re  generally,  though  not  always,  cUssed,  by 
the  regular  men,  with  the  watercress- women, 
die  iprat-women,  the  winkle-dealers,  and  such 
<Aen,  whom  they  consider  beneath  them.  The 
winge  season  is  called  by  the  costermonger  the 
I*  Irishman's  harrest"  indeed,  the  street  trade 
is  onmges  and  nuts  is  almost  entirely  in  the 


hands  of  the  Irish  and  their  children ;  and  of 
the  children  of  costermongers.  The  costers 
themselves  would  rather  starve — and  do  starve 
now  and  then — than  condescend  to  it  The 
trade  in  coker-nuts  is  carried  on  greatly  by 
the  Jews  on  Sundays,  and  by  young  men 
and  boys  who  are  not  on  other  days  employed 
as  street-sellers. 

The  usual  kinds  of  fruit  the  reg^ar  costers 
deal  in  are  strawberries,  raspberries  (plain  and 
stalked),  cherries,  apricots,  plums,  green-gages, 
currants^  apples,  pears,  damsons,  green  and  ripe 
gooseberries,  and  pine-apples.  They  also  deal 
in  vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  greens,  hrocoli, 
carrots,  onions,  celery,  rhubaifb,  new  potatoes, 
peas,  beans  (French  and  scarlet,  broad  and  Wind- 
sor),  asparagus,  vegetable  marrow,  leakale,  spi- 
nach, lettuces,  small  salads,  radishes,  etc  Their 
fruit  and  vegetables  they  usually  buy  at  Covent- 
gardcn,  Spitalficlds,  or  the  Borough  xnarkets. 
Occasionally  they  buy  some  at  Farringdon,  but 
this  they  reckon  to  be  very  little  better  than  a 
"haggler's  market,"  — a  "haggler"  being,  as  I 
before  explained,  the  middle-man  who  attends 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable-markets,  and  buys  of 
the  salesman  to  sell  again  to  the  retail  dealer  or 
costermon^r. 

Concerning  the  quantity  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables sold  in  the  streets,  by  the  London  cos- 
termongers.  This,  as  I  said,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  street-trade  in  fish,  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  entire  quantity 
sold  wholesale  at  the  London  markets,  and  then 
learning  from  the  best  authorities  the  propor- 
tion retailed  in  the  public  thoroughfares,  Emly 
to  elucidate  this  matter,  both  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  metropolitan  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruit, 
("  foreign "  as  well  as  "  home-grown,"  and 
"green"  as  well  as  "dry")  and  the  relative 
ciuantity  of  each,  vended  through  the  agency  of 
tno  costermongers,  I  caused  inquiries  to  be 
instituted  at  idl  the  principal  markets  and 
brokers  (for  not  even  the  vaguest  return  on  the 
subject  had,  till  then,  been  prepared),  and 
received  from  aU  the  gentlemen  connected 
therewith,  every  assistance  and  information,  as 
I  have  here  great  pleasure  in  acknowledge. 

To  carry  out  my  present  inquiry,  I  need  not 
give  returns  of  the  articles  not  sold  by  the  cos- 
termongers, nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  cite 
any  but  those  dealt  in  by  them  generally.  Their 
exceptional  sales,  such  as  of  mushrooms,  cu- 
cumbers, &c.,  are  not  included  here. 

The  folloi/^'ing  Table  shows  the  ordinaiy 
annual  supply  of  home  grown  fruit  (nearly  all 
produced  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  from 
the  Bank)  to  each  of  the  London  "  green " 
markets. 
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conttnitf  hameM  for  Um  coiten'  tteedi ;  where 
a  buckle  ia  wanting,  tape  or  string  make  the 
fastening  secure ;  traces  are  made  of  rope  and 
old  chain,  and  an  old  sack  or  cotton  handker- 
chief is  folded  up  as  a  saddle-pad.  Some  few 
of  the  barrows  make  a  magnificent  exception, 
and  are  gay  with  bright  brass ;  while  one  of  the 
donkeys  may  be  seen  dressed  in  a  suit  of  old 
plated  carriage- harness,  decorated  with  coronets 
in  all  directions.  At  some  one  of  the  coster  con- 
veyances stands  the  proprietor,  arranging  his 
goods,  the  dozing  animal  starting  up  from  its 
sleep  each  time  a  heavy  basket  is  hoisted  on  the 
tray.  Others,  with  Uieir  green  and  wliite  and  red 
load  neatly  arranged,  are  ready  for  starting,  but 
the  coster  is  finishing  his  breakfast  at  the  coffee- 
stall.  On  one  barrow  there  may  occasionally  bo 
seen  a  solitary  sieve  of  apples,  with  the  horse  of 
some  neighbouring  cart  helping  himself  to  the 
pippins  while  the  owner  is  away.  The  men  that 
take  charge  of  the  trucks,  whilst  the  costers  visit 
the  market,  walk  about,  with  their  arms  full  of 
whips  and  sticks.  At  one  comer  a  donkey  has 
slipped  down,  aud  lies  on  the  stones  covered 
with  the  cabbages  and  apples  that  havo  fallen 
from  the  cart 

The  market  itself  presents  a  beautiful  scene. 
In  the  clear  morning  air  of  an  autumn  day  the 
whole  of  the  vast  square  is  distinctly  seen  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  sky  is  red  and  golden 
with  the  newly-risen  sun,  and  the  rays  falling 
on  the  fresh  and  vivid  colours  of  the  fruit  and 
▼egetables,  brightens  up  tlie  picture  ns  with  a 
coat  of  varnish.  There  is  no  shouting,  as  at 
other  markets,  but  a  low  murmuring  hum  is 
heard,  like  the  sound  of  the  sea  at  a  distance, 
and  through  each  entrance  to  the  market  the 
crowd  sweeps  by.  Under  the  dark  Piazza  little 
bright  dots  of  gas-lights  are  seen  burning  in 
the  shoDS ;  and  in  the  paved  square  the  people 
pass  ana  cross  each  other  in  all  directions,  ham- 
pers clash  together,  and  excepting  the  carters 
from  the  country,  every  one  is  on  the  move. 
Sometimes  a  huge  column  of  baskets  is  seen  in 
the  air,  and  walks  away  in  a  marvellously  steady 
manner,  or  a  monster  rulway  van,  laden  with 
sieves  of  fruit,  and  with  the  driver  perched  up 
on  his  high  seat,  jolts  heavily  over  the  stones. 
Cabbages  are  piled  up  into  stacks  as  it  were. 
Carts  are  heaped  high  with  turnips,  and  bunches 
of  carrots  like  huge  red  finders,  are  seen  in  all 
directions.  Flower-girls,  with  large  bundles  of 
violets  mider  their  arms,  run  past,  lea^dng  a 
trail  of  perfume  behind  them.  Wagons,  with 
their  shafts  sticking  up  in  the  aii,  are  ranged 
before  the  salesmen's  shops,  the  high  green  load 
railed  in  with  hurdles,  and  every  here  and  there 
bunches  of  turnips  are  seen  flying  in  the  air 
over  the  heads  of  the  people.  Groups  of  applo- 
women,  with  straw  pads  on  their  crushed  bon- 
nets, and  coarse  shawls  crossing  their  bosoms, 
sit  on  their  porter's  knots,  chatting  in  Irish,  and 
smoking  short  pipes ;  every  passer-by  is  hailed 
with  the  cry  of,  "  Want  a  baskit,  ycr  honor  ? " 
The  porter,  trembling  lender  the  piled-up 
hamper,  trots  along  the  street,  with  his  teeth 


clenched  and  shirt  wet  with  the  weight,  and 
staggering  at  every  step  he  takes. 

Inside,  the  market  all  is  bustle  and  confusion. 
The  people  walk  along  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  goooB,  and  frowning  with  thought     Men  in 
all  costumes,  from  the  coster  in  his  corduroy  suit 
to  the  greengrocer  in  his  blue  apron,  sweep  past 
A  countryman,  in  an  old  straw  hat  and  dusty 
boots,  occasionally  draws  down  the  anger  of  a 
woman  for  walking  about  with  his  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  his  smock-frock,  and  is  asked, 
"if  that  is  the  way  to  behave  on  a  market- 
day?"     Even  the  granite  piUars  cannot  stop 
the  crowd,  for  it  separates  and  rushes  past  them, 
like  the  tide  by  a  bridge  pier.     At  every  turn 
there  is  a  fresh  odour  to  sniff  at;    cither  the 
bitter  aromatic  perfume  of  the  herbali&tb'  shops 
breaks  upon  you,  or  the  scent  of  oranges,  then 
of  apples,  ana  then  of  onions  is  caught  for  an 
instant  as  you  move  along.     The  brocoli  tied 
up  in  square  packets,  the  white  heads  tinged 
sh'glitly  red,    as  it  were,   with  the  sunshine, 
— the  sieves  of  crimson  love-apples,   polished 
like  china, — the  bundles  of  white  glossy  Iccks. 
their  roots  dangling  like  fringe,  —  the  celery, 
with  its  pinky  stalks  and  bright  green  tops, — 
the  dark  purple  pickling-cabbages, — the  scarlet 
carrots, — the  white  knobs  of  turnips, — the  bright 
yellow  balls  of  oranges,   and   the  rich  brown 
coats  of  the  chesnuts — attract  the  eye  on  ever)- 
side.    Then  there  are  the  apple-merchants,  inith 
their  fruit  of  all  colours,  from  the  pale  yellow 
green  to  the  bright  crimson,  and  the  baskets 
ranged  in  rows  on  tlic   pavement  before  the 
little  shops.     Round  these  the  customers  stand 
examining  the  stock,  then  whispering  together 
over  their  bargain,  and  counting  their  money. 
"  Give   you  four  shillings    for  this   here  lot, 
master,"  says  a  coster,  speaking  for  his  three 
companions.     **  Four    and   six   is  my   price," 
answers  the  salesman.     "Say  four,  and  it's  a 
bargain,"  continues  the  man.  *'  I  said  my  price," 
returns  the  dealer;    "go  and  look  round,  and 
see  if  you  can  get  'em  cheaper ;  if  not,  come  bacL 
I  only  wants  what's  fair."    The  men,  taking  the 
salesman's  advice,  move  on.     The  walnut  mer- 
chant,  with  the  group  of  women  before  his  shop, 
peeling  the  fruit,  their  fingers  stained  deep  brown, 
IS  busy  with  the  Irish  purchasers.    The  onion 
stores,  too,  are  surrounded  by  Hibernians,  feel- 
ing and  pressing  the  gold-coloured  roots,  whose 
diy  skins  crackle  as  they  are  handled.    Cases  of 
lemons  in  their  white  paper  jackets,  and  blue 
grapes,  just  seen  above  the  sawdust  are  ranged 
about,  and  in  some  places  the  ground  is  sup- 
pery  as  ice  from  the  refuse  leaves  and  walnut 
husks  scattered  over  the  pavement 

Against  the  railings  of  St  Paul's  Church  are 
hung  baskets  and  slippers  for  sale,  and  near 
the  public-house  is  a  party  of  countrymen  pre- 
paring their  bunches  of  pretty  coloured  grass- 
brown  and  glittering,  as  if  it  had  been  bnmxed. 
Between  the  spikes  of  the  railing  are  piled  up 
square  cakes  of  green  turf  for  Inrks ;  and  at  the 
pmnp,  boys,  who  probnbly  have  passed  the  prt- 
vious  night  in  the  baskets'  nbout  the  market,  sre 
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;,  and  the  water  dripping  from  their  hair 
liiat  hangs  in  points  over  the  face.  Tlic  kerb- 
rtone  is  Uocked  up  by  a  crowd  of  admiring 
lidii  gathered  round  the  bird-catcher's  green 
Hand,  and  gaxing  at  the  larks  beating  their 
bmati  againit  their  cages.  The  owner,  whose 
boots  are  red  with  the  soil  of  tlic  brick-field, 
alumiB,  aa  he  looks  carelessly  around,  "  A  cock 
linnet  for  tuppence/'  and  then  hits  at  the  youths 
who  are  poking  through  the  bars  at  the  flutter- 
ing  fairda. 

Under  the  Hazza  the  costers  purchase  their 
dsvers  (in  pots)  which  they  exchange  in  the 
streets  for  old  clothes.  Here  is  ranged  a  small 
garden  of  flower-pots,  the  musk  and  mignonette 
Hoelling  sweetly,  and  tlic  scarlet  geraniums, 
with  a  perfect  glow  of  coloured  air  about  the 
flowers,  standing  out  in  rich  contrast  with  the 
flark  green  leaves  of  the  evergreens  behind  them. 
"There's  myrtles,  and  larels,  and  boxes,"  says 
one  of  the  men  selling  them,  "and  there's  a 
hsrbora  witns,  and  lauristiners,  and  tliat  bushy 
ihrab  with  pink  spou  is  heath."  Men  and 
women,  sellmg  different  articles,  walk  about 
onder  the  cover  of  the  colonnade.  One  has  seed- 
cake, another  small- tooth  and  other  combs, 
others  old  caps,  or  pig's  feet,  and  one  hawker 
of  knives,  razors,  and  short  hatchets,  may  occa- 
nonally  be  seen  driving  a  bargain  witli  a  countr}-- 
man,  who  stands  passing  his  thumb  over  the 
blade  to  test  its  keenness.  Between  tlie  pillars 
are  the  coflTee-stalls,  with  their  large  tin  cans 
and  piles  of  bread  and  butter,  and  protected 
from  the  wind  by  paper  screens  and  sheets 
thrown  over  clothes-horses;  inside  thebo  little 
parlonra,  as  it  were,  sit  the  coffee- drinkers 
oo  chairs  and  benches,  home  with  a  bunch  of 
cabbages  on  their  laps,  blowing  the  steam  from 
their  saucers,  others,  with  their  mouths  full, 
monching  away  at  their  slices,  as  if  not  a 
moment  could  be  lost  One  or  two  porters  are 
there  besides,  seated  on  their  baskets,  breakfast- 
ii^  with  their  knots  on  their  heads. 

As  you  walk  away  from  this  busy  scene,  you 
meet  in  every  street  barrows  and  costers  huny- 
mg  home.  The  pump  in  the  market  is  now 
nrnnmded  l^  a  cluster  of  chattering  wenches 
narrelling  over  whose  turn  it  is  to  water  their 
oooiHng  violets,  and  on  the  steps  of  Covcnt 
Onoen  Theatre  are  seated  the  shoeless  girls, 
tying  up  the  halfpenny  and  penny  bundles. 


Or  "Green' 


Fruit  Selling  in  the 
Streets. 


The  fruit  selling  of  the  streets  of  London  is 
of  a  distinct  character  fVom  that  of  vegetable  or 
fiih  selling,  inasmuch  as  fruit  is  for  the  most 
part  a  Inznry,  and  the  otHers  are  principally 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  consumption  of 
frnit  mppliea  a  fair  criterion  of  the  condition 
of  the  workinff  classes,  but  the  costermongers,  aa 
a  body  of  traders,  are  little  observant,  so  that  it 
it  not  easy  to  derive  from  them  much  infonna- 
tkm  respecting  the  classes  who  arc  their  cus- 
ttmen,  or  as  to  how  their  custom  is  influenced 


by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  One  man, 
however,  told  me  that  during  the  last  panic  he 
sold  hardly  anything  bevond  mere  necessaries. 
Other  street-sellers  to  whom  I  spoke  could  not 
comprehend  what  a  panic  meant 

The  most  inteJligent  costers  whom  I  con- 
versed with  agreed  that  they  now  sold  less 
fruit  than  ever  to  working  people,  but  perhaps 
more  than  ever  to  the  dwellers  in  the  smaller 
houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  to  shopkeepers  who 
were  not  in  a  large  way  of  business.  One  man 
sold  baking  apples,  but  not  above  a  peck  on  an 
average  weekly,  to  women  whom  he  tnew  to  be 
the  wives  of  working  men,  for  ho  had  heard  them 
say, "  Dear  me,  I  didn't  think  it  had  been  so  late, 
tlicre's  hardly  time  to  get  the  dumplings  baked 
before  my  husband  leaves  work  for  his  dinner." 
The  course  of  my  inquiries  has  shown  me— and 
many  employers  whom  I  have  conversed  with 
are  of  a  similar  opinion — that  the  well-conducted 
and  skilful  artisan,  who,  in  spite  of  slop  com- 
petition, continues  to  enjoy  a  fair  rate  of  wages, 
usually  makes  a  prudent  choice  of  a  wife,  who 
perhaps  has  been  a  servant  in  a  respectable 
family.  Such  a  wife  is  probably  "used  to 
cooking,"  and  will  oft  enough  make  a  pic  or 
pudding  to  eke  out  tlie  cold  meat  of  the  Mon- 
doy's  dmner,  or  **  for  a  treat  for  the  children." 
With  the  mass  of  the  working  people,  however, 
it  is  otherwise.  The  wife  perhaps  has  been 
reared  to  incessant  toil  with  her  needle,  and 
docs  not  know  how  to  make  even  a  dumpling. 
Even  if  she  possess  as  much  knowledge,  she 
may  have  to  labour  as  well  as  her  husband,  and 
if  their  joint  earnings  enable  them  to  have  "  the 
added  pudding,"  there  is  still  the  trouble  of 
making  it ;  and,  after  a  weary  week's  work,  rest 
is  of^en  a  greater  enjoyment  than  a  gratifica- 
tion of  the  palate.  Tims  something  easily 
prepared,  and  carried  off  to  tlie  oven,  is  pre- 
ferred. The  slop-workers  of  all  trades  never, 
I  believe,  taste  either  fruit  pio  or  pudding,  un- 
less a  pcimy  one  he  bought  at  a  shop  or  in  the 
stieet ;  and  even  among  mechanics  who  arc  used 
to  better  diet,  the  pies  and  puddings,  wheu  wages 
are  reduced,  or  work  grows  slack,  are  the  £rst 
tilings  that  are  dispensed  with.  "  When  the 
money  doesn't  come  in,  sir,"  one  working-man 
said  to  me,  **  we  mustn't  think  of  puddings,  but 
of  bread.** 

A  costermonger,  more  observant  than  the 
rest,  told  me  that  there  were  some  classes  to 
whom  he  had  rarely  sold  fhut,  and  whom  he  had 
seldom  seen  buy  any.  Among  these  he  mentioned 
sweeps,  scavengers,  dnstmen,  nightmen,  gas- 
pipe- layers,  and  sewer-men,  who  preferred 
to  any  fhiit,  "  something  to  bite  in  the  mouth, 
such  as  a  penn'orth  of  gin."  My  informant 
believed  that  this  abstinence  from  fruit  was 
common  to  all  persons  engaged  in  such  ofl*en- 
sive  trades  as  nddle-string  making,  gut-dress- 
ing  for  whip-makers  or  sausage-miScers,  knack- 
ers, &c.  He  was  confident  of  it,  as  far  as  his 
own  experience  extended.  It  is,  moreover,  lesb 
common  for  the  women  of  the  town,  of  the  poorer 
sort,  to  expend  pence  in  fhiit  than  in  such  things 
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u  whelkH,  shrimps,  or  winks,  to  say  nothing;  of 
ffin.  Persons,  whose  stomachs  may  he  one  week 
jaded  to  excess,  and  the  next  be  deprived  of  a 
sufficiency  of  proper  food,  seek  for  stimulants, 
or,  as  they  term  it,  **  relishes." 

The  fruit-sellers,  meaning  thereby  those  who 
deal  principally  in  fruit  in  the  season,  are  the 
more  intelligent  costeimongers.  The  calcula- 
tion as  to  what  a  bushel  of  apples,  for  instance, 
will  make  in  half  or  quarter  pecks,  puzzles  the 
more  ignorant,  and  they  buy  "  second-hand,"  or 
of  a  middle-man,  and  consequently  dearer.  The 
Irish  street-sellers  do  not  meddle  much  with 
fruit,  excepting  a  few  of  the  very  best  class 
of  them,  and  they  *'do  well  in  it,"  I  was 
told,  "  they  have  such  tongue." 

The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  now  in  our  markets,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  the 
poorer  classes,  is  very  great  Prizes  and  medals 
tiave  been  deservedly  awarded  to  the  skilled  and 
persevering  gardeners  who  have  increased  the 
bizc  and  heightened  the  flavour  of  the  pine-apple 
or  tlie  strawberry— who  have  given  a  thinner 
rind  to  the  peach,  or  a  fuller  gush  of  juice  to 
the  apricot,— or  who  have  enhanced  alike  the 
bloom,  the  weight,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine,  whether  as  regards  the  classic  "  bunch," 
or  the  individual  grape.  Still  these  arc  benefits 
confined  mainly  to  the  rich.  But  there  is  another 
class  of  growers  who  have  rendered  greater  ser- 
vices and  whose  services  have  huen  compara- 
tively unnoticed.  I  allude  to  those  gardeners 
who  have  improved  or  introduced  our  ewry 
day  vegetables  or  fruit,  such  as  now  form  the 
cheapest  and  most  grateful  and  healthy  enjoy- 
ments of  the  humbler  portion  of  the  comnmnity. 
I  may  instance  the  mtroduction  of  rhubarb, 
which  was  comparatively  unknown  until  ^Ir. 
Myatt,  now  of  Dcptford,  cultivated  it  thirty 
years  ago.  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  carried 
seven  bundles  of  rhubarb  into  the  Borough 
market.  Of  these  he  could  sell  only  tlircc, 
and  he  took  four  back  with  him.  Mr.  Myatt 
could  not  recollect  the  price  he  received  for 
tlie  first  rhubarb  he  ever  sold  in  public,  but  he 
told  me  that  the  stalks  were  only  about  half  the 
substance  of  those  he  now  produces.  People 
laughed  at  him  for  offering  "  physic  pies,"  but 
lie  persevered,  and  I  have  shown  what  tlio  sale 
of  rhubarb  now  is. 

Moreover,  the  importation  of  foreign  "  pines  " 
may  be  cited  as  another  instance  of  the  increased 
luxuries  of  the  poor.  The  trade  in  this  com- 
modity was  unknown  until  the  year  1842.  At 
that  period  Mr.  James  Wood  and  Messrs.  Clay- 
pole  and  Son,  of  Liverpool,  imported  them 
from  the  Bahamas,  a  portion  bemg  conveyed 
to  Mfssrs.  Keeling  and  Hunt,  of  London.  Since 
that  period  the  trade  has  gradually  increased 
until,  instead  of  1000  pines  being  sent  to  Liver- 
pool, and  a  portion  of  them  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don,  as  at  first,  200,000  pines  are  now  imported 
to  London  alone.  The  fruit  is  brought  over  in 
"  trees,"  stowed  in  numbers  from  ten  to  tliirty 
thQusand,  in  galleries  constructed  fore  and  slW  in 


the  vessel,  which  is  so  extravagantly  fragrant, 
that  it  has  to  be  ventilated  to  abate  the  odour. 
But  for  this  importation,  and  but  for  the  trade 
having  become  a  part  of  the  oostexmonger'a 
avocation,  hundreds  und  thousands  in  London. 
vrould  never  have  tasted  a  pine-apple.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  has,  I  am  informed,  been 
greatly  improved  since  its  first  introduction  s 
the  beat  description  of  'Opines"  which  Corent— 
garden  can  supply  having  been  sent  out  to  graft, 
to  incroase  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  Bahaman 
products,  and  this  chiefly  for  the  regalement  of 
the  palates  of  the  humbler  classes  of  London. 
The  supply  from  the  Bahamas  is  considered  in- 
exhaustible. 

Pine- apples,  when  they  were  first  introduced, 
were  a  rich  harvest  to  the  costermonger.  They 
made  more  money  "working"  these  than  any 
other  article.  The  pines  cost  them  about  4d 
each,  one  with  the  oUier,  good  and  bad  together, 
and  were  sold  by  the  costennonger  at  from  li. 
to  \t.  6d.  The  public  were  not  aware  then  that 
the  pines  they  sold  were  "  salt-water  touched," 
and  the  people  bought  them  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  sold,  not  oidy  by  the  whole  one,  hat 
at  \d,  tL  slice, — for  those  who  could  not  aflbrd 
to  give  U.  for  the  novelt}',  had  a  slice  as  a 
taste  for  Id.  The  costennongers  used  then 
to  have  flags  flving  at  the  head  of  their  bar- 
rows, and  gentlefolk  would  stop  them  in  the 
streets;  indeed,  the  sale  for  pines  was  chiefly 
among  "  the  gentry."  The  poorer  people — 
sweeps,  dnstmen,  cabmen  —  occasionally  had 
pennj-^vorths.  "just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing;" 
hut  gcntlepeoplo,  I  was  told,  used  to  buy  a  whde 
one  to  take  home,  so  that  all  the  family  might 
have  a  taste.  One  costermonger  assured  me 
that  he  had  taken  *22m.  a  day  during  the  rage  for 
pines,  when  they  first  came  up. 

I  have  before  stated  tliat  when  the  season  is 
in  its  height  the  costermonger  prefers  the  vend- 
ing of  fruit  to  the  traffic  in  cither  fish  or  vege- 
tables ;  those,  however,  who  have  r^^ular  rounda 
and  "  a  connection,"  must  supply  their  customers 
with  vegetables,  if  not  fish,  as  well  as  fruit,  but 
the  costers  prefer  to  devote  themselves  princi- 
pally to  fruit.  I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  what  a  coster  realises  in 
fruit,  and  what  in  fish,  as  the  two  seasons  are 
not  contemporary.  The  fruit  sale  is.  however, 
as  I  have  shown  in  p.  Ct'^,  the  costcrmonger's 
harvest. 

All  the  costennongers  with  whom  I  conversed 
re])resentcHl  that  the  greater  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  fruit  had  been  anything  but  a 
benefit  to  them,  nor  did  the  majority  seem  to 
know  whether  fruit  was  scarcer  or  more  plenti- 
ful  one  year  than  another,  imless  in  remarkable 
instances.  Of  the  way  in  which  the  introduction 
of  foreign  fruit  had  influenced  their  trade,  they 
knew  nothing.  If  questioned  on  the  subject,  the 
usual  reply  was,  that  thing^s  got  worse,  and 
people  didn't  buy  so  much  fruit  as  they  did 
half-a-dozen  years  back,  and  so  less  was  sold. 
Thai  these  men  hold  such  opinions  must  be 
accoiintid  fur  mainly  by  the  increase  in  their 
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imbfn,  of  which  I  have  hefore  spoken,  and 

om  ikeir  general  ignorance. 

The  firuit  of  which  there  is  the  readiest  sale 

the  streets  is  one  usually  considered  among 
t  least  useful — cherries.  Frobahly,  the  greater 
gemesa  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
irchase  this  £ruit  arises  from  its  being  the  first 
'  the  fresh  "green"  kind  which  our  gardens 
[pply  for  street-sale  after  the  winter  and  the 
xly  spring.  An  intelligent  costermonger  sug- 
Mtd  other  reasons.  "Poor  people/'  he  said, 
like  a  quantity  of  any  fruit,  and  no  fruit  is 
uaper  than  cherries  at  Id,  a  pound,  at  which  I 
iTe  sold  some  hundreds  of  pounds'  weight 
m  satisfied,  sir,  that  if  a  cherry  could  be  grown 
uit  weighed  a  pound,  and  was  of  a  finer  fiavour 
isn  ever  was  known  before,  poor  people  would 
ithcr  have  a  number  of  little  ones,  even  if  they 
u  less  weight  and  inferior  quality.  Then  boys 
wf,  I  think,  more  cherries  than  other  fruit; 
(OMie,  after  they  have  eaten  'em,  they  can 
Isr  at  eherry-stones.' " 

Fram  all  I  can  learn,  the  hal^nny-worth 
f  frait  purchased  most  eagerly  by  a  poor  man, 
r  by  a  child  to  whom  the  possession  of  a 
al^pomy  is  a  rarity,  is  cherries.  I  asked  a 
un  "  with  a  good  connection,"  according  to 
is  own  account,  as  to  who  were  his  customers 
vchemes.  He  enumerated  ladies  and  gen- 
IcBen;  working-people;  wagoners  and  carters 
vbo  "  dipped  uem  quietly  into  their  pockets," 
<  nid) ;  parlour-livers  (so  he  called  the  occu- 
•oli  of  parlours) ;  maid-servants ;  and  sol- 
ien.  "  Soldiers."  I  was  told,  "  are  very  fond 
f  something  for  a  change  from  their  feed,  which 
I  about  aa  regular  as  a  prison's." 

Ike  currant,  and  the  nruit  of  the  same  useful 
am%  die  gooseberry,  are  sold  largely  b^  the 
flslrnnopgers.  The  price  of  the  currants  is  Id, 
r  2^  the  half-pint,  Id,  being  the  more  usual 
knte.  Of  red  currants  there  is  the  greatest 
apphr,  hut  the  black  "  go  off  better."  The 
inUer  elasaet  buy  a  half-pint  of  the  latter  for  a 
mnpluig,  and  "  they're  reckoned,"  said  my  in- 
aaniat,  **  capital  for  a  sore  throat,  either  in  jam 
r  a  padding."  Gooseberries  are  also  retailed 
y  ^  half-pint,  and  are  cheaper  than  currants 
-pnhapa  ^  the  half-pint  is  the  average 
tnei-priee.  The  working-dasses  do  not  use 
\ft  gooteherries,  as  they  do  ripe  currants,  for 
Inn^ingB,  hut  they  are  sold  in  greater  quanti- 
its  and  may  be  said  to  constitute,  when  first 
Mndnced,  as  other  productions  do  afterwards, 
be  woddng-people's  Sunday  dessert  "  Only 
to  go  on  board  a  cheap  steamer  to  Greenwich, 

■  a  fine  iiiinmer  Sunday,"  observed  a  street- 
cUcf  to  me,  "  and  you  '11  see  lots  of  young 
luuca  with  gooseberries  in  their  handkerchiefs 

■  their  laps.  Servant-maids  is  very  good  cus- 
wnw  finr  such  things  as  gooseberries,  for  they 
il«i^  has  a  penny  to  spare."  The  costers  sell 
pern  gooseberries  for  dumplings,  and  some- 
XBMs  to  the  extent  of  a  fourth  of  the  ripe  fruit 
the  priee  of  green  gooseberries  is  generally  \d. 


I  »t  dearer  than  tne  ripe. 
when  -      -      - 


strawberries  descend  to  such  a  price 


as  places  them  at  the  costermonger's  command, 
the  whole  fratemitv  is  busily  at  work,  and  as 
the  sale  can  easily  be  carried  on  by  women  and 
children,  the  coster's  family  take  part  in  the 
sale,  offering  at  the  comers  of  streets  the  fra- 
grant pottle,  with  the  crimson  fruit  just  showing 
beneath  the  green  leaves  at  the  top.  Of  all 
cries,  too,  perhaps  that  of  **  hoboys"  is  tlie 
most  agreeable.  Strawberries,  however,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  are  consumed  least  of  all 
fruits  by  the  poor.  *'Thcy  like  something  more 
solid,"  I  was  told,  "  something  to  bite  at,  and 
a  penny  pottle  of  strawberries  is  only  like  a 
taste;  what's  more,  too,  the  really  good  fruit 
never  finds  its  way  into  penny  pottles."  The 
coster's  best  customers  are  dwellers  in  the 
suburbs,  who  purchase  strawberries  on  a  Sun- 
day especially,  for  dessert,  for  they  think  that 
they  get  them  fresher  in  that  way  than  by 
reserving  them  from  the  Saturday  night,  and 
many  are  tempted  by  seeing  or  hearing  them 
cried  in  the  streets.  There  is  also  a  good  Sun- 
day sale  about  the  steam-wharfs,  to  people 
going  "  on  the  river,"  especially  when  young 
women  and  children  are  members  of  a  party, 
and  likewise  in  the  "  clerk  districts,"  as  Cam- 
den-town  and  CamberwelL  Very  few  pottles, 
comparatively,  are  sold  in  public-houses ;  "  they 
don't  go  well  down  with  tne  beer  at  all,"  I  was 
told.  The  city  people  arc  good  customers  for 
street  strawberries,  conveying  them  home.  Good 
strawberries  are  2d,  a  pottlo  in  the  streets  when 
the  season  is  at  its  height  Inferior  are  Id, 
These  are  the  most  frci^uent  prices.  In  rasp- 
berries the  coster  does  httle,  selling  them  only 
to  such  customers  as  use  Uiem  for  the  sake  of 
jam  or  for  pastry.  The  price  is  from  6d.  to 
U,  6d.  the  pottle,  9d,  being  the  average. 

The  great  staple  of  the  street  trade  in  green 
fruit  is  apples.  These  are  first  sold  by  the 
travelling  costers,  by  the  measure,  for  pies,  &c., 
and  to  the  classes  I  have  described  as  the 
makers  of  pies.  The  apples,  however,  are  soon 
vended  in  penny  or  halQ>cnny- worths,  and  then 
they  are  bought  by  the  poor  who  have  a  spare 
penny  for  the  regalement  of  their  children  or 
themselves,  and  they  are  eaten  without  any 
preparation.  Pears  arc  sold  to  the  same  classes 
as  are  apples.  The  average  price  of  apples,  as 
sold  by  uie  costermonger,  is  4«.  a  bushel,  and 
six  a  penny.  The  sole  in  halfpenny  and  penny- 
worths is  very  great  Indeed  the  costermongers 
sell  about  half  the  apples  brought  to  the  mar- 
kets, and  I  was  told  that  for  one  pennyworth  of 
apples  bought  in  a  shop  forty  were  bought  in 
tlie  street.  Pears  are  9d,  a  bushel,  generally, 
dearer  than  apples,  but,  numerically,  they  run 
more  to  the  bushel. 

The  costers  purchase  the  French  apples  at 
the  wharf,  closo  to  London-bridge,  on  the 
Southwark  side.  They  give  10*.,  12*.,  18*., 
or  20*.  for  a  case  containing  four  bushels. 
They  generally  get  from  9d,  to  1*.  profit  on  a 
bushel  of  English,  but  on  the  French  apples 
they  make  a  clear  profit  of  from  1*.  Sd,  to  2*.  a 
bushel,  and  would  make  more,  bult^ie  {rmlsome- 
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dines  "  turns  out  damaged."  This  extra  profit  is 
owing  to  the  French  giving  better  measure,  their 
four  bushels  being  a^t  five  market  bushels,  as 
there  fs  much  straw  packed  up  with  the  English 
apples,  and  none  with  the  French. 

Plums  and  damsons  are  less  purchased  by  the 
humbler  classes  than  apples,  or  than  any  other 
larger  sized  fruit  which  is  supplied  abundantly. 
"  If  I've  worked  plums  or  damsons,"  said  an 
experienced  costermongcr,  "  and  have  told  any 
woman  pricing  them  :  *  They  don't  look  so  ripe, 
but  they're  all  the  better  for  a  pie,'  she's  an- 
swered, '  O,  a  plum  pie's  too  fine  for  us,  and 
what's  more,  it  takes  too  much  sugar.'  "  They 
are  sold  principally  for  desserts,  and  in  penny- 
worths, at  Iff.  the  half-pint  for  good,  and  \d. 
for  inferior.  Oreen-gagcs  are  50  per  ccut 
higher.  Some  costers  sell  a  cheap  lot  of  plums 
to  the  eating-house  keepers,  and  sell  them 
more  readily  Uian  they  sell  apples  to  the  same 
parties. 

West  Indian  pine-apples  arc,  as  regards  the 
street  sale,  disposed  of  more  in  the  city  than 
elsewhere.  They  are  bought  by  clerks  and 
warehousemen,  who  carry  them  to  their  sub- 
urban homes.  The  slices  at  \d.  and  1^  arc 
bought  principally  by  boys.  The  average  price 
of  a  *'  goo  i  street  pine  "  is  dd. 

Poaches  arc  an  occasional  sale  with  the  cos- 
tennongers',  and  are  disposed  of  to  the  same 
classes  as  purchase  strawberries  and  ]>ines. 
The  street  sale  of  peaches  is  not  practicable  if 
the  price  exceed  Id.  a  piece. 

Of  other  fruits,  vended  largely  in  the  streets, 
I  have  spoken  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  returns  before  cited  as  to  the  quantity  of 
home-grown  and  foreign  green  fruit  sold  in 
London,  and  the  proportion  disposed  of  by  the 
costermongers  give  the  following  results  (in 
round  numbers),  as  to  the  absolute  quantity  of 
the  several  kinds  of  green  fruit  (oranges  and 
nuts  excepted)  "distributed"  throughout  the 
metropolis  by  the  street- sellers. 

343,000  bushels  of  apples,  ^home-grown) 
34,560  „        apples,  (foreign) 

176,500  „        pears,  (home-grown) 

17,235  „        pear«,  (foreign) 

1,039,200  lbs.  of  cherries,  (home-grown) 
176,160       „     cherries,  (foreign) 
1 1 ,766  bushels  of  plums, 
100  „        greengages, 

548  „        damsons, 

2,450  „        bullaccs, 

207,525  „         gooseberries, 

85,500  sieves  of  red  currants, 
13,500        „       black  currants, 
3,000        „       white  currant^ 
763,750  pottles  of  strawberries, 
1,762         „       raspberries, 
30,485  „       mulberries, 

6,012  bushels  of  hazel  nuts, 
17.280  lbs.  of  filberts, 
26,563       „     grapes^ 
20,000  pines. 


Of  tub  Orange  and  Nut  Mar 

In  Houndsditch  there  is  a  market  s* 
principally  by  costermongers,  who  th 
chase  their  oranges,  lemons,  and  nut.« 
market  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  J* 
although  a  few  tradesmen  mi^  atta 
buy  grapes,  still  it  derives  its  chief  eusf 
the  street- dealers  who  say  they  can  i 
better  bargains  with  the  Israelites,  (as  th 
refuse  an  offer,)  than  they  can  with  the 
garden  salesmen,  who  generally  cling 
prices.  This  market  is  known  by  the 
"  Duke's-placc,"  although  its  propei 
St  James's- place.  The  nearest  road 
through  Duke's- street,  and  tlie  two  tit 
been  so  confounded  that  at  length  t&b 
has  grown  into  a  custom. 

Duke's-place — as  the  costers  call 
large  square  yard,  with  the  iron  gal 
synagogue  in  one  comer,  a  dead  widl 
one  entire  side  of  the  court,  and  a  gas- 
a  circular  pavement  in  the  centre.  Tl 
looks  as  if  it  were  devoted  to  moncy-m 
for  it  is  quiet  and  dirty.  Not  a  gilt  Ite 
be  seen  over  a  doorway ;  there  is  no  d' 
gaudy  colour,  or  sheets  of  plate-glats^ 
wo  see  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  whex 
tomer  is  to  bo  caught  by  show.  Ai 
merchants  knew  their  trade  was  certii 
are  content  to  let  the  London  smoke 
})ainter's  work.  On  looking  at  th« 
in  this  quarter,  the  idea  forces  itself  u 
that  they  are  in  the  last  stage  of  dila] 
Ne^'er  did  property  in  Chancery  loo 
ruinous.  Each  dwelling  seems  as  thou] 
had  raged  in  it,  for  not  a  shop  in  the 
has  a  window  to  it ;  and,  beyond  the  fe 
of  nuts  exposed  for  sale,  they  are  em 
walls  within  being  blackened  with  dirt, 
paint  without  blistered  in  the  sun,  wi 
door-posts  are  worn  round  with  the  si 
of  the  customers,  and  black  as  if  char 
few  sickly  hens  wander  about,  turning  < 
heaps  of  dried  leaves  that  the  orang 
been  sent  over  in,  or  roost  the  time  awai 
shafts  and  wheels  of  the  nearest  trucl 
cepting  on  certain  days,  there  is  littl* 
business  stirring,  so  that  many  of  th 
have  one  or  two  shutters  up,  as  if  a  d< 
taken  place,  and  the  yard  is  quiet  as  a 
court.  At  a  little  distance  the  wan 
with  their  low  ceilings,  open  fronts,  an 
sides,  seem  like  dark  holes  or  coal-store 
but  for  the  mahogany  backd  of  chairs  i 
at  the  first  floors,  you  would  scarcely 
the  houses  to  be  inhabited,  much  mm 
elegantly  furnished  as  they  are.  One 
drawing-rooms  that  I  entered  here  wa 
and  red  with  morocco  leather,  SpaniBl: 
gany,  and  curtains  and  Turkey  carpets 
the  ormolu  chandelier  and  the  gilt  flnmi 
looking-glass  and  pictures  twinkled  a 
point  in  the  fire-light. 

The  householders  in  Duke's-place  Hi 
the  Jewish  persuasion,  and  among  the  c 
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hu  bet n  out  of  work  for  some  time,  he  is  said  to 
be  "Cnned,  like  a  pig  in  Duke's-place." 

Almost  ercry  shop  nas  a  Scripture  name  over 
it,  and  eren  the  public-houses  are  of  the  Hebrew 
fidth,  their  signs  appealing  to  the  follovrcrs  of 
those  trades  which  most  aboimd  T^ith  Jews. 
There  is  the  "Jewellev's  Arms,"  patronised 
gRsdy  of  a  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Israelite 
jewellers  attend  to  exchange  their  trinkets  and 
bixter  amongst  themselves.  Very  often  the 
eoanter before  "  the  bar"  here  maybe  seen  cov- 
Rcd  with  golden  ornaments,  and  sparkling  witli 
precious  stones,  amounting  in  value  to  thousands 
of  pounds.  The  landlord  of  this  house  of  call 
ii  licensed  to  manufacture  tobacco  and  cigars. 
There  ia  also  the  "Fishmongers'  Arms,"  the 
resort  of  the  vendors  of  fried  soles ;  here,  in  the 
erening,  a  concert  takes  place,  the  performers 
and  audience  being  Jews.  The  landlord  of  this 
house  too  is  licensed  to  manufacture  tobacco 
ind  cigars.  Entering  one  of  these  houses  I 
finmd  a  bill  announcing  a  "  Bible  to  be  raffled 

far,  the  property  of ."     And,  lastly,  there 

is  '*  Benjamin's  Cofifec-house,"  open  to  old 
elothesmen ;  and  here,  again,  the  proprietor  is 
1  licensed  tobacco<manufacturcr.  These  facts 
m  mentioned  to  show  the  untiring  energy  of 
the  Jew  when  anything  is  to  be  gained,  and  to 
ffire  an  instance  of  the  curious  manner  in  which 
thb  people  support  each  other. 

Some  of  the  nut  and  orange  shops  in 
Dnke't-place  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
Kribe.  At  one  sat  an  old  woman,  with  jet- 
Uaek  hair  and  a  i^Tinklcd  face,  nursing  an 
inCnt,  and  watching  over  a  few  matted  baskets 
of  nuts  ranged  on  a  kind  of  carpenter's  bench 
vUecd  upon  the  pavement  The  interior  of  the 
Wse  was  as  empty  as  if  it  had  been  to  let, 
ocrpting  a  few  bits  of  harness  hanging  against 
fte  wall,  and  an  old  salt-box  nailed  near  the 
gu-Iamp,  in  which  sat  a  hen,  "  hatcliiu<|:,"  as  I 
VM  tol^  At  another  was  an  excessively  stout 
laielite  mother,  with  crisp  negro's  hair  and 
loDff  gold  earrings,  rolling  hci  child  on  the 
tahte  used  for  sorting  the  nuts.  Here  tlic  black 
■alii  had  been  ch^ed  over  with  scores,  and 
cfeiy  comer  was  filled  up  with  sacks  and  orangc- 
Ctto.  l^fore  one  warehouse  a  family  of  six, 
from  the  father  to  the  infant,  were  busy  washing 
vihiilti  in  a  huge  tub  with  a  trap  in  the  side, 
and  around  them  were  ranged  measures  of  the 
wit  fhixt.  The  Jewisli  women  are  known  to 
Hike  the  fondest  parents ;  and  in  Duke's-place 
tkn  eertuuly  was  no  lack  of  fondlings.  Inside 
every  pailoor  a  child  was  cither  being 
or  romped  with,  and  some  little  things 
vere  being  tossed  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and 
cnriit,  scxeaming  with  enjo3rment,  in  the  jewel- 
led nands  of  the  delighted  mother.  At  other 
Aopt  might  be  seen  a  circle  of  three  or  four 
wmeii — tome  old  as  if  grandmothers,  grouped 
admiiliigly  round  a  hook-nosed  infant,  tickhng 
it  and  poking  their  fingers  at  it  in  a  frenzy  of 
iftetion. 
The  counters  of  these  shops  arc  generally 


placed  in  the  open  streets  like  stalls,  and  the 
sliop  itself  is  used  as  a  store  to  keep  the  stock  in. 
On  these  counters  are  ranged  the  large  matting 
baskets,  some  piled  up  with  dark-brown  polished 
chestnuts — shining  like  a  racer's  neck — otlien» 
filled  with  wedge-shaped  Brazil-nuts,  and  rough 
haiiy  cocoa-nuts.  There  are  heaps,  too,  of 
newly-washed  walnuts,  a  few  showing  tlieir 
white  crumpled  kernels  as  a  sample  of  their 
excellence.  Before  every  doorway  are  long  pot- 
bellied boxes  of  oranges,  v/ith  the  yellow  fhiit 
just  peeping  between  the  laths  on  top,  and 
lemons — yet  green — are  ranged  about  in  their 
paper  jackets  to  ripen  in  the  air. 

In  front  of  one  store  the  paving-stones  were 
soft  with  the  sawdust  emptied  from  the  grape- 
cases,  and  the  fioor  of  the  shop  itself  was 
whitened  with  the  dry  powder.  Hero  stood  a 
man  in  a  long  tassoUed  smoking-cap,  puiBng 
with  his  bellows  at  the  blue  bunches  on  a  tray, 
and  about  him  were  the  boxes  with  the  paper 
lids  thrown  back,  and  the  round  sea-green 
berries  just  rising  above  the  sawdust  as  if 
floating  in  it  Close  by,  was  a  group  of  dark- 
eyed  women  bending  over  an  orauge-casc,  pick- 
ing out  the  rotten  from  the  good  fruit,  while  a 
sallow-complexioned  girl  was  busy  with  her 
knife  scooping  out  the  damaged  parts,  until, 
what  with  sawdust  and  orange-peel,  the  air 
smelt  like  the  pit  of  a  circus. 

Nothing  could  be  seen  in  this  strange  place 
that  did  not,  in  some  way  or  another,  appertain 
to  Jewish  customs.  A  woman,  with  a  heavy 
gold  chain  round  her  neck,  went  past,  carrying 
an  old  green  velvet  bonnet  covered  with  feathers, 
and  a  fur  tippet,  that  she  had  either  recently 
purchased  or  was  about  to  sell.  Another  woman, 
whose  features  showed  her  to  be  a  Gentile,  was 
hurrjiug  toward  the  slop-shop  in  the  Minories 
witli  a  richly  quilted  satin- lined  coat  done  up  in 
her  shawl,  and  the  market-basket  by  her  side, 
as  if  the  money  due  for  the  work  were  to  be 
spent  directly  for  housekeeping. 

At  the  comer  of  Duke's-strcet  was  a  stall 
kept  by  a  Jew,  who  sold  tilings  that  are  eaten 
only  by  the  Hebrews.  Here  in  a  yellow  pie- 
disli  were  pieces  of  stewed  apples  floating  in  a 
thick  puce-coloured  sauce. 

One  man  that  I  spoke  to  told  me  that  he 
considered  his  Sunday  morning's  work  a  very 
bad  one  if  he  did  not  sell  his  five  or  six  hundred 
bushels  of  nuts  of  different  kinds.  He  had 
taken  150/.  that  day  of  the  street-sellers,  and 
usually  sold  his  100/.  worth  of  goods  in  a  moni- 
ing.  Many  others  did  the  same  as  himself.  Here 
I  met  with  every  attention,  and  was  furnished 
with  some  valuable  statistical  infbrmatjon  con- 
cerning the  street-trade. 

Of  Oranob  and  Lemon  Selling  in  tiil 

Streets. 
Of  foreign  fruits,  the  oranges  and  nuts  supply 
by  far  Uie  greater  staple  for  the  street  trade, 
and,  therefore,  demand  a  brief,  but  still  a  fuller, 
notice  than  other  articles. 

Oranges  were  fiist  sold  in  the  streets  at  ll\« 
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close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  So  rapidly  had  the 
trade  increased,  that  four  years  after  her  death, 
or  in  1607,  Ben  Jonson  classes  "  orange-wiYes," 
for  noisiness,  with  "  fish- wives."  These  women 
at  first  carried  the  oranges  in  baskets  on  their 
heads ;  barrows  were  afterwards  used ;  and  now 
trays  are  usually  slung  to  the  shoulders. 

Oranges  are  brought  to  this  country  in  cases 
or  bonces,  containing  from  500  to  900  oranges. 
From  official  tables,  it  appears  that  between 
250,000,000  and  300,000,000  of  oranges  and 
lemons  are  now  yearly  shipped  to  England. 
They  are  sold  wholesale,  prmcipallv  at  public 
sales,  in  lots  of  eight  boxes,  the  price  at  such 
sales  varying  grtaUy,  according  to  the  supply 
and  the  quality.  The  supply  continues  to  arrive 
firom  October  to  August 

Oranges  are  bought  by  the  retailers  in  Dukc's- 
plaoe  and  in  Covent- Garden ;  but  the  coster- 
mongers  nearly  aH  retort  to  Duke's-place,  and 
the  shopkeepers  to  Covent- Garden.  They  arc 
sold  in  baskets  of  200  or  300 ;  they  arc  also  dis- 
posed of  by  the  hundred,  a  half-hundred  being 
the  smallest  quantity  sold  in  Dukc's-placc. 
These  hundreds,  however,  number  110,  contain- 
ing 10  double  "hands,"  a  single  hand  being  5 
oranges.  The  price  in  December  was  2i.  6dl, 
3«.  &.,  and  4f.  the  hundred.  They  arc  rarely 
lower  than  4«.  about  Christmas,  as  there  is  then 
a  better  demand  for  them.  The  damaged  oranges 
are  known  as  "  specks,"  and  the  purchaser  nms 
the  risk  of  specks  forming  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  basket,  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  empty 
it  for  the  examination  of  the  firuit:  but  some 
salesmen  agree  to  change  the  specks.  A  month 
after  Christmas,  oranges  are  generally  cheaper, 
and  becoma  dearer  again  about  May,  when  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  the  supply  of  the  fairs  and 
races. 

Oranges  are  sold  by  all  classes  connected  with 
the  fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable  trade  of  the  streets. 
The  majority  of  the  street-sellers  are,  however, 
women  and  children,  and  the  great  part  of  these 
are  Irish.  It  has  been  computed  that,  when 
oranges  are  **at  their  best"  (generally  about 
Kaster),  there  are  4,000  persons,  including  stall- 
keepers,  selling  oranges  in  the  metropoUs  and 
its  suburbs ;  while  there  are  generally  3,000  out 
of  this  number  "working"  oranges  —  that  is, 
hawking  them  from  street  to  street :  of  these,  300 
attend  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres,  saloons,  &c. 
Many  of  those  "working"  the  tlieatres  confine 
their  trade  to  oranges,  while  the  other  dealers 
rarely  do  so,  but  unite  with  them  the  sale  of  nuts 
of  some  kind.  Those  who  sell  only  oranges,  or 
only  nuts,  are  mostly  children,  and  of  the  poor- 
est class.  The  smaJlness  of  the  sum  required 
to  provide  a  stock  of  oranges  (a  half-hundred 
being  \5d,  or  18d.),  enables  Uie  poor,  who  cannot 
raise  "  stock-money"  sufficient  to  purchase  any- 
thing else,  to  trade  upon  a  few  oranges. 

The  regular  costers  rarely  buy  oranges  until 
the  spring,  except,  perhaps,  for  Sunday  after- 
noon sale — though  this,  as  I  said  before,  they 
mostly  object  to.  In  the  spring,  however,  they 
slock  their  barrows  with  oranges.  One  man  told 


mc  that,  four  or  five  years  back,  he  had  sold  in  i 
day  2,000  oranges  that  he  picked  up  as  a  bargain 
They  did  not  cost  him  half  a  farthing  each ;  he 
said  he  "  cleared  2^  by  the  spec."  At  the  same 
period  he  could  earn  5«.  or  Qs,  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  by  the  sale  of  oranges  in  the  street; 
but  now  he  could  not  earn  2#. 

A  poor  Irishwoman,  neither  squalid  in  ap- 
pearance nor  ragged  in  dress,  though  looking 
pinched  and  wretched,  gave  me  the  subioined 
account;  when  I  saw  her,  resting  witli  ha 
basket  of  oranges  near  Coldbath-fields  prison, 
she  told  me  she  almost  wished  she  waa  inside 
of  it,  but  for  the  "  childer."  Her  history  wai 
one  common  to  her  class  — 

"  I  was  brought  over  here,  sir,  when  I  was  i 
girl,  but  my  father  and  mother  died  two  or  three 
years  after.  I  was  in  service  then,  and  verj 
good  service  I  continued  in  as  a  maid-of-all- 
work,  and  very  kind  people  I  noet ;  yes,  indeed, 
though  I  was  Irish  and  a  Catholic,  and  they  wai 
EngSsh  Protistants.  I  saved  a  little  monej 
there,  and  got  married.  My  husband's  a  la- 
bourer; and  when  he's  in  full  worruk  he  can 
earn  12«.  or  14«.  a  week,  for  he's  a  good  huid 
and  a  harrud-worruking  man,  and  we  do  mid- 
dlin'  thin.  He's  out  of  worruk  now,  and  I'm 
forced  to  thry  and  sill  a  few  oranges  to  keep  i 
bit  of  life  in  us,  and  my  husband  minds  the 
childer.  Bad  as  I  do,  I  can  do  It/,  or  2<f.  a  da] 
profit  bctther  than  him,  poor  man !  for  he's  tall 
and  big,  and  people  thinks,  if  he  goes  round 
with  a  few  oranges,  it's  just  from  idleniss;  and 
the  Lorrud  above  knows  he'll  always  ,worru]i 
whin  he  can.  He  goes  sometimes  whin  I'm 
harrud  tired.  One  of  us  must  stay  with  the 
childer,  for  the  youngist  is  not  thiee  and  the 
ildest  not  five.  We  don't  live,  we  starrvive.  We 
git  a  few  'tatics,  and  sometimes  a  plaice.  To- 
day I  'vc  not  taken  Zd.  as  yit,  sir,  and  it's  pasJ 
three.  Oh,  no,  indeed  and  indeed,  thin,  I  donl 
make  9c/.  a  day.  We  live  accordingly,  for  there*! 
U.  Sd.  a  week  for  rint  I  have  very  little  hanvl 
to  go  into  the  pu))Iic-houses  to  sill  oranges,  fin 
they  begins  flying  out  about  the  Pope  and  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  as  if  I  had  an3rthing  to  do  witl 
it.  And  that's  another  reason  why  I  like  m} 
husband  to  stay  at  home,  and  me  to  go  out,  be- 
cause he's  a  hasty  man,  and  might  get  inti 
throublc.  1  don't  know  what  will  become  of  us 
if  times  don't  turn." 

On  calling  upon  this  poor  woman  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  found  her  and  her  children  abeent 
The  husband  had  got  employment  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  she  had  gone  to  see  if  she  could  not 
obtain  a  room  3d,  a  week  cheaper,  and  lodgi 
near  the  place  of  work. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
there  are  nearly  two  hundred  millions  o 
oranges  annually  imported  into  this  country 
About  one-third  of  these  are  sold  wholesale  u 
London,  and  one- fourth  of  the  latter  quantihr  dis- 
posed of  retail  in  the  streets.  The  return^  I  havi 
procured,  touching  the  London  sale,  prove  tfaa' 
no  less  than  15,500,000  are  sold  yearly  by  th( 
street-sellers.     The  retail  price  of  these  may  b< 
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said  to  be,  upon  an  average,  ox.  per  110,  aiid 
Ihia  would  give  us  about  35,000/.  for  the  gross 
mm  of  money  laid  out  every  year,  in  the  streets, 
in  the  matter  of  oranges  alone. 

The  street  lemon-trade  is  now  insignificant, 
Ifmons  having  become  a  more  important  article 
of  commerce  fdnce  the  law  required  foreign- 
Ixnmd  ships  to  be  provided  with  lenion-juicc. 
The  street- sale  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Irish.  It  docs  not,  however, 
call  for  special  notice  here. 

Op  Nut  Selling  in  the  Streets. 

The  sellers  of  foreign  hazel  nuts  are  principally 
vomen  and  children,  but  the  stall- keepers,  and 
dte&times  the  costermongers,  sell  them  with 
other  *'  goods."  The  consumption  of  thcni  is 
immense,  the  aimual  export  from  Tarragona 
being  little  aJiort  of  8,000  tons.  They  are  to  be 
fimnd  in  every  poor  shop  in  London,  as  well  as 
in  the  large  towns ;  they  arc  generally  to  he 
wen  on  every  street-stall,  in  everj'  country  vil- 
lage, at  every  fair,  and  on  every  race- ground. 
The  supply  is  from  Gijon  and  Tarragona.  The 
Gqon  nuts  are  the  "  Spanish,"  or  '*  fresh  "  nuts. 
TaBy  are  sold  at  public  sales,  in  barrels  of  three 
IniaheU  each,  the  price  being  from  Zbs.  to  40«. 
The  nuts  from  Tarragona,  whence  comes  the 
great  supply,  are  known  as  "  liarcelonos,"  and 
Ihey  »re  kiln-dried  l)cforc  they  are  shipped. 
Hoice  the  Barcelonas  will  "keep,'*  and  the 
Sfanish  will  not.  The  Spanish  arc  coloured 
vith  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  by  the  Jews  in 
Duke's-placc. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  nuts  supply 
emptoyment  to  a  number  of  girls  in  Spain,  and 
thn  yield  the  means  of  a  scanty  subsistence  to 
a  amnber  of  girls  (with  or  without  parents)  in 
Eudand. 

1m  prattle  and  the  laughter  (according  to 
IH^)  of  the  Spanish  girls  who  sort,  fnid  no 
puallel  however  among  the  London  girls  who 
>dl  the  nuts.  The  appearance  of  the  latter  is 
iftcn  wretched.  In  the  winter  months  they  may 
W  aecn  as  if  stupiAcd  with  cold,  and  with  the 
fatlfncBS,  not  to  say  apathy,  of  those  whose 
^  IS  poor  in  quantity  and  insufHcient  in 
HBOimt 

Very  few  costermongers  buy  nuts  (as  hazel 
■ttiare  always  called)  at  the  public  sales — only 
•tae  whose  dealings  arc  of  a  wholesale  charac- 
^,and  tliey  are  anything  but  regular  attendants 
It  the  sales.  The  street-sellers  derive  nearly 
(^  whole  of  their  supply  from  Duke's- place. 
^  pdncipal  times  of  business  are  Triday 
^fitnioons  and  Sunday  mornings.  Those  who 
^** capital"  buy  on  the  Friday,  when  they 
*y  they  can  make  10«.  go  as  far  as  Vlx.  on  the 
Widty.  The  **  Barcelonas"  are  from  4J^/.  to 
*^  a  quart  to  the  street- sellers.  The  cob-nuts, 
■Weh  are  the  large  size,  used  by  the  pastry- 
<<*b  formottos,  &c.,  are  2d,  and  2\d.  the  quart, 
Wl  they  arc  generally  destitute  of  a  kernel. 
^J[iurt  contains  from  100  to  180  nuts,  ac- 
•■wBg  to  the  size.  The  costennoujicrs  buy 
"VDcwhat  largely  when  nuts  arc  3c/.  the  quart ; 


they  then,  and  not  unfrequently,  stock  their 
barrows  with  nuts  entirely,  but  2*.  a  day  is 
reckoned  excellent  earnings  at  this  trade.  "  It's 
the  worst  living  of  all,  sir,"  I  was  told,  '*on 
nuts."  The  sale  in  the  streets  is  at  the  fruit- 
stalls,  in  the  public-houses,  on  board  the 
steamers,  and  at  the  theatre  doors.  They  arc 
sold  by  the  same  class  as  the  oranges,  and  a 
stock  may  be  procured  for  a  smaller  sum  even 
than  is  required  for  oranges.  By  the  outlay  of 
1j.  many  an  Irishwoman  can  send  out  her  two 
or  three  children  with  nuts,  reserving  some  for 
herself.  Seven-eighths  of  the  nuts  imported 
arc  sold,  I  am  assured,  in  the  open  air. 

Some  of  the  costermongers  who  arc  to  be 
f(»mul  in  lUttersea-fields,  and  who  attend  the 
fairs  and  races,  get  through  5*.  worth  of  nuts  in 
a  day,  but  only  exceptionally.  These  men  have 
a  sort  of  portable  shooting-gallery.  The  cus- 
tomer fires  a  kind  of  rifle,  loaded  wth  a  dart, 
and  according  to  the  number  marked  on  the 
centre,  or  on  the  encircling  rings  of  a  board 
which  forms  the  head  of  the  stall,  and  which 
may  be  struck  by  the  dart,  is  the  number  of 
nuts  payable  by  the  stall-keeper  for  the  half- 
penny "fire." 

Tlie  Brazil  nuts,  which  are  now  sold  largely 
in  the  streets  at  twelve  to  sixteen  a  penny,  were 
not  known  in  this  country  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce before  1824.  They  are  sold  by  the  peck 
— 2.».  being  the  ordinary  price — in  Duke's-place. 

Coker-nuts — as  they  are  now  generally  called, 
and  indeed  "  entered  "  as  such  at  the  Custom- 
house, and  so  written  by  Mr.  Mc  CuUoch,  to 
distinguish  Ihcm  from  cocoa,  or  the  berries 
of  the  cacao,  used  for  chocolate,  etc.  —  are 
brought  from  the  West  Indies,  both  British 
and  Spanish,  and  Brazil.  They  arc  used  as 
dunnage  in  the  sugar  ships,  being  interposed 
between  the  hogsheads,  to  steady  them  and 
prevent  tlieir  being  flung  about.  The  coker- 
nut  was  introduced  into  England  in  1690.  Tlicy 
arc  sold  at  public  sales  and  otherwise,  and  bring 
from  10*.  to  14*.  per  100,  Coker-nuts  are  now 
used  at  fairs  to  *'  top"  the  sticks. 

The  costermongers  rarely  speculate  in  coker- 
nuts  now,  as  the  boys  will  not  buy  them  unless 
cut,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  how  the 
coker-niit  will  **  open."  The  interior  is  sold  in 
halfjienny-worths  and  penny-worths.  These 
nuts  are  often  "  worked  with  a  drum."  There 
may  be  now  forty  coker-nut  men  in  the  street 
trade,  but  not  one  in  ten  confines  himself  to  the 
article. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  dry  or  ripe  walnuts 
sold  in  the  streets  is  from  Bordeaux.  They  arc 
sold  at  public  sales,  in  barrels  of  three  bushels 
each,  realising  21*.  to  25«.  a  barrel.  They  arc 
retailed  at  from  eight  to  twenty  a  penny,  and 
arc  sold  by  all  classes  of  street- traders. 

A  little  girl,  who  looked  stunted  and  wretche<l, 
and  who  did  not  know  her  age  (which  might  be 
eleven),  told  mc  she  was  sent  out  by  her  mother 
with  six  halfpenny-worth  of  nuts,  and  she  must 
carry  back  6rf.  or  she  would  be  beat,  S\« 
had  no  father,  and  could  ncitY\ei  xmA  xkOt  "vrd\». 
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Her  mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  »ke  believed, 
and  sold  oranges.  She  had  heard  of  God  ;  he 
was  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  hcaren."  She'd 
heard  that  said.  She  did  not  know  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  had  never  heard  of  it ;  did  not  know 
who  the  Lord  was ;  perhaps  the  Lord  Mayor, 
bnt  she  had  never  been  before  him.  She  went 
into  public-houses  with  her  nuts,  but  did  not 
know  whether  she  was  ever  insulted  or  not ;  she 
did  not  know  what  insulted  was,  but  she  was 
never  badly  used.  She  often  went  into  tap- 
rooms with  her  nuts,  just  to  warm  herselfl  A 
man  once  gave  her  some  hot  beer,  which  made 
her  ill.  Her  mother  was  kind  enough  to  her, 
and  never  beat  her  but  for  not  taking  home  6d, 
She  had  a  younger  brother  that  did  as  she  did. 
She  had  bread  and  potatoes  to  eat,  and  some- 
times tea,  and  sometimes  herrings.  Her  motlier 
didn't  get  tipsy  (at  first  she  did  not  know  what 
was  meant  by  tipsy)  above  once  a  week. 

Of  Roasted  Chestnuts  and  ArrLES. 

How  long  the  street-trade  in  roasted  chestnuts 
has  been  carried  on  I  find  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining precisely,  but  it  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  public  traffics.  Before 
potato-cans  were  introduced,  the  sale  of  roasted 
chestnuts  was  far  greater  than  it  is  now. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of 
roasted  chestnut- sellers  at  present  in  the  streets. 
It  is  probable  that  they  outnumber  1,000,  for 
I  noticed  that  on  a  cold  duy  almost  every  street 
fruit-seller,  man  or  woman,  had  roasted  chest- 
nuts for  sale. 

Sometimes  the  chestnuts  nre  roasted  in  the 
streets,  in  a  huge  iron  apparatus,  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  and  capable  of  cooking 
perhaps  a  bushel  at  a  time — but  these  arc  to  be 
found  solely  at  the  street-markets. 

The  ordinary  street  apparatus  for  roasting 
chestnuts  -  is  simple.  A  round  pan,  with  a  few 
holes  punched  in  it,  costing  3r/.  or  4<f.  in  a 
marine-store  shop,  has  burning  charcoal  within 
it,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  second  pan,  or  kind 
of  lid,  containing  chestnuts,  which  are  thus  kept 
hot.  During  my  inquiry,  chestnuts  were  dear. 
"  People  don't  care,"  I  was  told,  "  whether 
chestnuts  is  three  and  six,  as  they  are  now,  or 
one  and  six  a  peck,  as  I  hope  they  will  be 
afore  long ;  they  wants  the  same  pennyworths." 

Chcstimts  are  generally  bouglit  wholesale  in 
Duke's-plnce,  on  the  Sunday  mornings,  for 
street  sale ;  but  some  street-dealers  buy  them  of 
those  costermongers,  whose  means  enable  them 
"to  lay  in"  a  quantity.  The  retail  customers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  boys  and  girls,  or  a  few 
labourers  or  street  people.  The  usual  price  is 
sixteen  a  penny. 

Roasted  apples  used  to  be  vended  in  the 
streets,  and  often  along  with  roasted  chestnuts, 
but  it  is  a  trade  which  has  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  its  disappearance  is  attributed 
to  the  prevalence  of  potato  cans. 

I  had  the  following  account  from  a  woman, 
apparently  between  sixty  and  seventy,  though 
■he  said  she  was  only  about  fifly.     What  she 


was  in  her  youth,  she  said,  she  neither  knew 
nor  cared.  At  any  rate  she  waa  unwilling  to 
converse  about  it.  I  found  her  statement  as  to 
chestnuts  corroborated : — 

**  The  trade's  nothing  to  what  it  was,  sir,"  she 
said.  **  Why  when  the  hackney  coaches  was  in 
the  streets,  I  've  often  sold  2«.  worth  of  a  night 
at  a  time,  for  a  relish,  to  the  hackneymen  that 
was  waiting  their  turn  over  their  beer.  Six  and 
eight  a  penny  was  enough  then;  now  people 
must  have  sixteen ;  though  I  pays  3<.  a  peck, 
and  to  get  them  at  that's  a  favour.  I  could 
make  my  good  I2s,  a  week  on  roasted  chestnnti 
and  apples,  and  as  much  on  other  things  in 
them  days,  but  I  'm  half-starved  now.  There'll 
never  be  such  times  again.  People  didnH  want 
to  cut  one  another's  &oats  in  tlie  street  bnii- 
ness  then.  C),  I  don't  know  anything  about  how 
long  ago,  or  what  year — years  is  nothing  to  me 
— but  I  only  know  that  it  was  bo.  I  got  a 
penny  a  piece  then  for  my  roasted  apples,  and  . 
a  halfpenny  for  sugar  to  them.  I  could  Hvf 
then.  Roasted  apples  was  reckoned  good  Ar 
the  tooth-ache  m  them  dajn,  but,  people 
change  so,  they  aren't  now.  I  don't  know 
what  I  make  now  in  chestnuts  and  iq>plei| 
which  is  all  I  sells — perhaps  5s,  a  week.  My 
rent's  If.  Sd.  a  week.  I  lives  on  a  bit  of  fish, 
ur  whatever  I  can  get,  and  that's  all  abont  it." 

The  absolute  quantity  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 
nuts  sold  annually  in  the  London  streets  is  as 
follows : 

Oranges 15,400,000 

Lemons 154,000 

Spanish  aiul  Barcelona  nuts     24,000  bushels 

Brazil  do 3,000      „ 

Chestnuts 6,500      „ 

Walnuts 24,000       „ 

Coker-nuts 400,000  nuts 

Of  "Dry"  Fruit  Selling  in  the  Streets. 
The  sellers  of  "  dry  fruit"  cannot  be  described 
as  a  class,  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  old 
couple,  none  that  I  know  of  confine  themaelvei 
to  its  sale,  but  resort  to  it  merely  when  the 
season  prevents  their  dealing  in  "  green  ftnit " 
or  vegetables.  I  have  already  specified  what  in 
commerce  is  distinguished  as  "  dry  fruit,"  but 
its  classification  among  the  costers  is  somewhat 
narrowed. 

Tlic  dry- fruit  sellers  derive  their  supplies 
partly  from  Dukc*s-place,  partly  from  Puaung- 
lane,  but  perhaps  principally  from  the  costers 
concerning  whom  I  have  spoken,  who  buy  whole- 
sale at  the  markets  and  elsewhere,  and  who  will 
"  clear  out  a* grocer,"  or  buy  such  figs,  &c.  tt  a 
leading  tradesman  will  not  allow  to  be  sent,  or 
offered,  to  his  regular  customers,  although,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  articles  are  tolerably  eooo.  Or 
else  the  dry-fruit  men  buy  a  damaged  lot  of  » 
broker  or  grocer,  and  pick  out  all  that  is  eatable, 
or  rather  saleable. 

The  sale  of  dry  fruit  is  unpopular  among  the 

costermongers.   Despite  their  utmost  pains,  ther 

cannot  give  to  figs,  or  raisins,  or  currants,  which 

I  may  be  old  and  stale,  anything  of  the  bloom  and 
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ness  of  good  fruit,  and  the  price  of  good 
(  too  high  for  them.  Moreover,  if  the 
e  a  "  damaged  lot,"  it  is  almost  always 
ared,  and  the  blemish  cannot  be  re- 
impossible  to  give  the  average  price  of 
nit  to  the  eostermonger.  The  quality 
J  **  harvest "  affect  the  price  materially 
regular  trade. 

rule  which  I  am  informed  the  ooster- 
r,  who  sometimes  "works"  a  barrow  of 
ruit,  observes,  is  this :  he  will  aim  at  cent 
t,  and,  to  accomplish  it, "  slang  "  weights 
:  nnfrequently  used.  The  stale  fruit  is 
r  the  grocers,  and  the  damaged  fruit  by 
rehouses  to  the  costers,  at  from  a  half,  but 
nore  frequently  a  fourth  to  a  twentieth  of 
oe  cost     The  principal  street-purchasers 

ry-fruit  seller  gave  me  the  following 
t: — By  "  half  profits  "  he  meant  cent  per 
•r,  in  other  words,  that  the  money  he  re- 
fer his  stock  was  half  of  it  cost  price  and 
ofit 

sell  dry  fiiiit,  sir,  in  February  and 
,  because  I  must  be  doing  something, 
ecu  fruit's   not  my  money  then.     It's 

trade.  I've  sold  figs  at  Id,  a  pound, 
dr,  not  slang  the  time  I  mean — and  I 
hardly  make   I*,   a  day  at  it,   though 

half  profits.  Our  customers  look  at 
quite  particler.  'Let's  see  the  other 
'.  them  figs,'  the  boys '11  say,  and  then 
out  with — *  I  say,  master,  d*  you  see  any 
about  me?'  Dates  I  can  hardly  get  off 
no! — not  if  they  was  a<«  cheap  as  potatoes, 
iper.  I've  been  asked  by  women  if  dates 
lod  in  dumplings  ?  I've  sometimes  said 
ihough  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  them, 
•e  foreign.  I  can't  say  where  they're 
Almonds  and  raisins  goes  off  best  with 

don't  sell  them  by  weight,  but  makes 
ip  in  ha'penny  or  penny  lots.  There's 
ngs,  you  see,  and  one  helps  oif  the  other. 
I  is  dry  grapes,  I've  heard.  I've  sold 
before  they  was  dried,  at  Id,  and  2d.  the 
I  didn't  do  no  good  in  any  of  'em; 
ly  on  'em  was  the  tt)pper,  for  all  the  half 
I'll   not  touch  'em  again  if  I  aint 

»  are  a  few  costers  who  sell  tolerable 
it,  but  not  to  any  extent 

old  couple  I  have  alluded  to  stand  all 
ir  round  at  the  corner  of  a  street  running 
5reat  city  thoroughfare.  They  are  sup- 
rith  their  fruit,  I  am  told,  through  the 
nets  of  a  grocer  who  charges  no  profit, 
netimes  miSces  a  sacrifice  for  their  benefit 
ras  told  that  this  old  couple  would  not 
quiries  to  be  made  of  them,  I  at  once 
L 
re  arc  sometimes  twenty  costermongers 

nothing  but  dry  fruit,  but  more  fre- 
f  only  ten,  and  sometimes  only  five; 
perhaps,  from  300  to  400  sell  a  few 
c,  with  other  things,  such  as  late  apples, 


the  dry  fruit  being  then  used  "just  as  a  fill 
up." 

According  to  the  returns  before  given,  the 
gross  quantity  of  dry  fruit  disposed  of  yearly  in 
the  streets  of  London  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
7,006  lbs.  of  shell  almonds, 
37,800  „     raisins, 

24,800  „     figs, 

4,200  „     prunes. 

Of  the  Street-sale  of  Veoetadles. 

The  seller  of  fruit  in  the  streets  confines  his 
trafiSc  far  more  closely  to  fruit,  than  does  the  ' 
vegetable-dealer  to  vegetables.  Within  these 
three  or  four  years  many  street-traders  sell  only 
fruit  the  year  through;  but  the  purveyor  of 
vegetables  now  usually  sells  fish  with  his  cab- 
bages, turnips,  cauliflowers,  or  other  garden 
stufi*.  The  fish  that  he  carries  out  on  his  round 
generally  consists  of  soles,  mackerel,  or  fresh 
or  salt  herrings.  This  combmation  of  the  street- 
green-grocer  and  street-fishmonger  is  called  a 
general  dealer." 

The  general  dealers  are  usually  accompanied 
by  boys  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown),  and  some- 
times by  their  wives.  If  a  woman  be  a  general 
dealer,  she  is  mostly  to  be  found  at  a  stall  or 
standing,  and  not  **  going  a  round." 

The  general  deider  "works"  everything 
through  the  season.  He  generally  besins  the 
year  with  sprats  or  plaice :  then  he  deals  in 
soles  until  the  montn  of  May.  After  this  he 
takes  to  mackerel,  haddocks,  or  red  herrings. 
Next  he  trades  in  strawberries  or  raspberries. 
From  these  he  will  turn  to  green  and  ripe  goose- 
berries; thence  he  will  go  to  cherries;  from 
cherries  he  will  change  to  red  or  white  cur- 
rants ;  from  them  to  plums  or  green-gages,  and 
from  them  again  to  apples  and  pears,  and  dam- 
sons. After  these  he  mostly  "works"  a  few 
vegetables,  and  continues  with  them  until  the 
fish  season  begins  again.  Some  general  dealers 
occasionally  trade  in  sweetmeats,  but  this  is  not 
usual,  and  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  "  trade." 

"  I  am  a  general  dealer,"  said  one  of  the 
better  class ;  "  my  missis  is  in  the  same  line  as 
myself,  and  sells  everything  that  I  do  (barring 
green  stu£)  She  follows  me  always  in  what 
I  selL  She  has  a  stall,  and  sits  at  the  comer  of 
the  street  I  have  got  three  children.  The 
eldest  is  ten,  and  goes  out  with  me  to  call  my 
goods  for  me.  I  have  had  inflammation  in  the 
lungs,  and  when  I  call  my  goods  for  a  little 
while  my  voice  leaves  me.  My  missis  is  lame. 
She  fell  down  a  cellar,  when  a  child,  and  iigured 
her  hip.  Last  October  twelvemonth  I  was  laid 
up  with  cold,  which  settled  on  my  lungs,  and 
laid  me  in  my  bed  for  a  month.  My  missis  kept 
me  all  that  time.  She  was  *  working'  fresh 
herrings ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her  we  must 
all  have  gone  into  the  workhouse.  We  are  doing 
very  badly  now.  I  have  no  work  to  do.  I  have 
no  stock-money  to  work  with,  and  I  object  to 
pay  1*.  6d,  a  week  for  the  loan  of  10*.  Once 
I  gave  a  man  Is,  6d,  a  week  for  ten  months  for  . 
the  loan  of  10*.,  and  that  neatVy  d\d  m%  xi^-    '^    \ 
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liavc  had  Sx.  of  the  same  party  since,  and  paid 
1«.  a  week  for  eight  weeks  for  the  loan  of  it. 
I  consider  it  most  extortionate  to  have  to  pay 
2d,  a  day  for  the  loan  of  Ss,,  and  won't  do  it. 
When  the  season  gets  a  bit  better  I  shall  borrow 
a  sliilling  of  one  friend  and  a  shilling  of  another, 
and  then  muddle  on  with  as  much  stock-money 
as  I  can  scrape  together.  My  missis  is  at  home 
now  doing  nothing.  Last  week  it's  impossible 
to  say  what  she  took,  for  we're  obliged  to  buy 
victuals  and  firing  with  it  as  we  take  it  She 
can't  go  out  charing  on  account  of  her  hip. 
When  she  is  out,  and  I  am  out,  the  children 
play  about  in  the  streets.  Only  last  Saturday 
week  she  was  obligated  to  take  the  shoes  off  her 
feet  to  get  the  children  some  victuals.  We  owe 
two  weeks'  rent,  and  the  landlord,  though  I've 
lived  in  the  house  five  years,  is  as  sharp  as  if 
I  was  a  stranger." 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  another  vegetable-dealer,  who 
was  a  robust-looking  yomigman,  very  clean  in  his 
person,  and  dressed  in  costcmionger  corduroy, 
*'  I  can  hardly  say  what  my  business  is  worth  to 
me,  for  I'm  no  scholard.  I  was  brought  up  to 
the  business  by  my  mother.  I've  a  middling 
connection,  and  perhaps  clear  3*.  a  day,  everj' 
fine  day,  or  I5x.  or  I6s.  a  week ;  but  out  of  that 
there's  my  donkey  to  keep,  which  1  suppose  costs 
(id.  a  day,  that's  seven  sixpences  off.  Wet  or 
iine,  she  must  be  fed,  in  coorse.  So  must  I ; 
but  I've  only  myself  to  keep  at  present,  and  I 
hire  a  lad  when  I  want  one.  I  work  my  ovni 
trap.  Then  things  is  so  uncertain.  Why,  now, 
look  here,  sir.  Last  Friday,  I  think  it  was — 
but  that  don't  matter,  for  it  often  happens — frehh 
herrings  was  4*.  the  500  in  the  morning,  and 
Is.  6d.  at  night,  so  many  had  come  in.  I  buy 
at  Billingsgate-market,  and  sometimes  of  a 
large  shopkeeper,  and  at  Covent-garden  and  the 
Borough.  If  I  lay  out  7*.  in  a  nice  lot  of  cab- 
bages, I  may  sell  them  for  lOs.  6^.,  or  if  it  isn't 
a  lucky  day  with  me  for  8*.,  or  less.  Sometimes 
people  won't  buy,  as  if  the  cholera  was  in  the 
cabbages.  Then  turnips  isn't  such  good  sale  yet, 
but  they  may  be  soon,  for  winter's  best  for  them. 
There's  morebilings  then  than  there's  roastings. 
I  think.  People  like  broth  in  cold  weather.  I 
buy  turnips  by  the  '  tally.'  A  tally's  five  dozen 
bunches.  There's  no  confinement  of  the  number 
to  a  bunch;  it's  by  their  size;  I've  known 
twelve,  and  I've  known  twice  that.  I  sell  three 
parts  of  the  turnips  at  Irf.  a  bunch,  and  the  other 
part  at  1)^.  If  I  get  them  at  Ss.  C)d.  the  tally  I 
do  well  on  turnips.  I  go  the  same  rounds  pretty 
regularly  every  day,  or  almost  every  day.  I  don't 
object  to  wet  weather  so  much,  because  women 
don't  like  to  stir  out  then,  and  so  they'll  buy  of 
me  as  I  pass.  Carrots  I  do  little  in ;  they're  dear, 
l)at  they'll  be  cheaper  in  a  month  or  two.  They 
always  are.  I  don't  work  on  Sundays.  If  I 
did,  I'd  get  a  jacketing.  Our  chaps  would  say : 
*  Well,  you  arc  a  scurf.  You  have  a  round ;  give 
another  man  a  Sunday  chance.'  A  gentleman 
once  said  to  me,  when  I  was  obligated  to  work  on 
a  Sunday :  *  Why  don't  you  leave  it  off,  when 
you  know  it  ain't  right?'     'Well,  sir,'  said  I, 


and  he  spoke  very  kind  to  nic,  *  well,  «r,  I'm 
working  for  my  dinner,  and  if  you'll  give  mc  -k. 
or  St.  (id.,  I'll  tumble  to  your  notion  and  drop  it, 
and  I'll  give  you  these  here  cowcumbers,'  (I  wu 
working  cowcumbers  at  that  time)  '  to  do  what 
you  like  with,  and  they  cost  me  half-a-crown.' 
In  potatoes  I  don't  do  a  great  deal,  and  it's  no 
great  trade.  If  I  did,  I  should  buy  at  the 
warehouses  in  Tooley- street,  where  they  an 
sold  in  sacks  of  1  cwt ;  150  lbs.  and  200  Ibi., 
at  2t,  9d.  and  Zt.  the  cwt  I  sell  mine,  tidy 
good,  at  3  pound  2d.,  and  a  halfpenny  a  pound, 
but  as  I  don't  do  much,  not  a  bushel  a  day,  I  buy 
at  market  by  the  bushel  at  from  Is.  Gd,  to  2a,  I 
never  uses  slangs.  I  sold  three  times  as  many 
potatoes  as  I  do  now  four  years  back.  I  doD*t 
know  why,  'cent  it  be  that  the  rot  set  people  again 
them,  and  their  taste's  gone  another  way.  I  sell 
a  few  more  greens  than  I  did,  but  not  many. 
Spinach  I  don't  do  only  a  little  in  it  Celcfy 
I'm  seldom  able  to  get  rid  on.  It's  more  women's 
work.     Ing-uns  the  same." 

I  may  add  that  I  found  the  class,  who  con- 
fined their  business  principally  to  the  sale  of 
vegetables,  the  dullest  of  all  the  costermongen. 
Any  man  may  labour  to  make  Is.  6d.  of  cab- 
bages or  turnips,  which  cost  him  Is.,  when  the 
calculation  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  mea- 
sures, &c.  is  beyond  liis  comprehenaion. 

Pursuing  the  same  mode  of  calculation  ai  hu 
been  heretofore  adopted,  we  find  that  the  abeo- 
lutc  quantity  of  vegetables  sold  in  the  London 
streets  by  the  costers  is  as  follows : 

20,700,000  lbs.  of  potatoes  (home  grown) 
39,800,000  „  (foreign) 

23,760,133  cabbages, 
3,264,800  turnips, 
616,666  junks  of  tuniip  tops, 
601,000  carrots, 

567,300  brocoli  and  cauliflowers, 
219,000  bushels  of  peas, 
8,893  „         beans, 

22,110  „         french  beans, 

25,608  dozens  of  vegetable  marrows, 
489  dozen  bundles  of  asparagus, 
9,120  „         rhubarb, 

4,350  „         celery, 

561,600  lettuces, 

13,291  dozen  hands  of  radishes, 
499,533  bushels  of  onions, 
23,600  dozen  bunches  of  spring  onionSi 
10,920  bushels  of  cucumbers, 
3,290  dozen  bunches  of  herbs. 

Of  the  "Aristocratic"  VEOLTAnLE-SALt 
In  designating  these  dealers  I  use  a  word  not 
uncommon  among  the  costermougers.  The« 
aristocratic  sellers,  who  are  not  one  in  twenty^ 
or  perhaps  in  twenty-five,  of  the  whole  body  of 
costermongers,  are  generally  men  of  superior 
manners  and  better  dressed  than  their  brethren 
The  following  narrative,  given  to  me  by  one  of 
the  body,  shows  the  nature  of  the  trade : — 

"  It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  season  waL 
the  price,  as  to  what  I  begin  with  in  the  '  hari^ 
tocratic'  way.     My  rounds  are  always  in  tlio 
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lalmrbs.  I  aell  neither  in  the  streets,  nor  squares 
io  town.  I  like  it  best  where  there  are  detached 
rilUi,  and  best  of  all  where  there  are  kept  mis. 
tresKs.  They  are  the  best  of  all  customers  to  men 
bke  me.  We  talk  our  customers  over  among 
ounehes,  and  generally  know  who's  who.  One 
wij  by  which  we  know  the  kept  ladies  is,  they 
nerer  sell  cast>off  clothes,  as  some  ladies  do,  for 
new  potatoes  or  early  peas.  Now,  my  worst 
enitomers,  as  to  price,  are  the  ladies— or  gentle- 
■m — they're  both  of  a  kidney — what  keeps 
biUooable  schools.  They  are  the  people  to 
kin  a  bargain,  but  then  they  buy  largely. 
Some  buy  entirely  of  costermongers.  There's 
oae  gent  of  a  school-keeper  buys  so  much  and 
kiein  so  well  what  o'clock  it  is,  that  I'm  satis- 
fied be  saves  many  a  pound  a  year  by  buying  of 
IS  'ittad  of  the  greengrocers. 

"Perhaps  I  begin  the  season  in  the  haristo- 
cntie  way,  with  early  lettuces  for  salads.  I 
anjmj  goods  in  handsome  baskets,  and  some- 
tines  with  a  boy,  or  a  boy  and  a  girl,  to  help 
■e.  I  buy  my  lettuces  by  the  score  (of  heads) 
«bm  lint  in,  at  1«.  6d.,  and  sell  them  at  l^d. 
cieh,  wUeh  ia  1«.  profit  on  a  score.  I  have  sold 
twolj,  and  I  once  sold  thirty  score,  that  way 
iaa&iy.  The  profit  on  the  thirty  was  2/.  5s,, 
bat  out  of  that  I  had  to  pay  three  boys,  for  1 
task  three  with  me,  and  our  expenses  was  7s, 
Bttyoa  must  consider,  sir,  that  this  is  a  pre- 
doons  trade.  Such  goods  are  delicate,  and 
i^  if  they  don't  go  o£  I  give  credit  some- 
tOMi,  if  anybody  I  know  says  he  has  no  change. 


la^c 


I  never  lost  noticing 

"Ilien  there's  grass  (asparagus),  and  that's 
often  good  money.  I  buy  all  mine  at  Covent- 
gttden,  where  it's  sold  in  bundles,  according  to 
ibe  nriiness  of  the  season,  at  from  5s.  to  !«., 
fmnhring  from  six  to  ten  dozen  squibs  (heads). 
Tbcseyou  have  to  take  home,  untie,  cut  off  the 
'  ends,  trim,  and  scrape,  and  make  them 
Children  help  me  to  do  this  in  the  court 
I  live.  I  give  them  a  few  ha'pence, 
Aoogfa  they're  eager  enough  to  do  it  for  nothing 
Wt  the  fun.  I've  had  10«.  worth  made  ready 
iibilfanhour. 

"Well,  now,  sir,  about  grass,  there's  not  a 
Mier  in  London,  I'm  sure,  ever  usted  it ;  and 
Wvit's  eaten  puzzles  us."  [I  exnlained  the 
■oner  in  which  asparagus  was  brought  to 
ttfe.]  "That's  the  ticket,  is  it,  sir  f  Well,  I 
w  once  at  the  Surrey,  and  there  was  some 
Henooi  eaten  on  the  stage,  and  1  thought 
pM  WM  eaten  in  the  same  way,  perhaps; 
HiDowed  like  one  o'clock,"  [rather  a  favourite 
MBBiiiaOD  among  the  costers.] 

*  J  hsve  the  grass— it's  always  called,  when 
iM  m  tlie  streets,  *  Spar-row  gra-ass' — tied  up 
hbndlas  of  a  dozen,  twelve  to  a  dozen,  or  one 
«b;  aad  ftr  these  I  never  expect  less  than  6d. 
Ivatluee  or  four  dozen  lot,  in  a  neat  sieve,  I 
iifa.  6iL,  and  never  take  less  than  Is.  3d.  I 
■ee  walked  thirty-five  miles  with  grass,  and 
kmt  oft  cSMUgh  been  thirty  miles.  I  made  7s. 
trit.  a  day  by  it,  and  next  day  or  two  perhaps 
or  may-be  had  but  one  customer.    I've 


sold  half-crown  lots,  on  a  Saturday  night,  for  a 
sixpence;  and  it  was  sold  some  time  back  at 
2d.  a  bundle,  in  the  New  Cut,  to  poor  people. 
I  dare  say  sonic  as  bought  it  had  been  maid- 
servants and  understood  it  I've  rafiied  5s. 
worth  of  gross  in  the  parlour  of  a  respectable 
country  inn  of  an  evening. 

"  The  costers  generally  buy  new  potatoes  at 
4«.  to  5s.  the  bushel,  and  cry  them  at  *  three- 
pound- tuppence  ;'  but  I've  given  7s.  a  bushel, 
for  choice  and  early,  and  sold  them  at  2d,  a 
pound.  It's  no  g^reat  trade,  for  the  bushel  may 
weigh  only  501b.,  and  at  2d.  a  pound  that's 
only  8<.  ^.  The  schools  don't  buy  at  all  until 
they're  Id.  the  pound,  and  don't  buy  in  any 
quantity  until  they're  Is.  6d.  the  25  lb.  One 
day  a  school  'stonished  me  by  giving  me  2s.  Gd. 
for  25  lb.,  which  is  the  general  weight  of  the 
half  iHishel.  Perhaps  the  master  had  tcken  a 
drop  of  something  short  that  morning.  The 
schools  are  dreadful  screws,  to  be  sure. 

"  Green  peas,  early  ones,  I  don't  buy  when 
they  first  come  in,  for  then  they're  very  dear,  but 
when  they're  4«.  or  3s.  Gd,  a  bushel,  and  that's 
pretty  soon.  I  can  make  five  pecks  of  a  bushel. 
Schools  don't  touch  peas  'tiU  they're  2s.  a  bushel. 

"  Cowcumbers  were  an  aristocratic  sale.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  they  were  looked  upon,  when 
first  in,  and  with  a  beautiful  bloom  upon  them, 
as  the  finest  possible  relish.  But  the  cholera 
came  in  1849,  and  everybody — 'specially  the 
women — thought  the  cholera  was  in  cowcumbers, 
and  I've  known  cases,  foreign  and  English,  sent 
from  the  Borough  Market  for  manure. 

"  I  sell  a  good  many  mushrooms.  I  some- 
times can  pick  up  a  cheap  lot  at  Covent  Garden. 
I  make  them  up  in  neat  sieves  of  three  dozen  to 
eight  dozen  according  to  size,  and  I  have  sold 
them  at  4«.  tlie  sieve,  and  made  half  that  on 
each  sieve  I  sold.  They  are  down  to  I5.  or  U. 
Gd.  a  sieve  very  soon. 

"  Green  walnuts  for  pickling  I  sell  a  quantity 
of  One  day  I  sold  20*.  worth— half  profit — I 
got  them  so  cheap,  but  that  was  an  exception. 
I  sold  them  cheap  too.  One  lady  has  bought  a 
bushel  and  a  half  at  a  time.  For  waluut 
catsup  the  refuse  of  the  walnut  is  used ;  it's 
picked  up  in  the  court,  where  I've  got  children 
or  poor  fellows  for  a  few  ha'pence  or  a  pint  of 
l>eer  to  help  me  to  peel  the  walnuts." 

Of  Onion  Selling  in  the  Streets. 

The  sale  of  onions  in  the  streets  is  immense. 
They  are  now  sold  at  the  markets  at  an  average 
of  2s.  a  bushel.  Two  years  ago  they  were  1«., 
and  they  have  been  4r<.  and  up  to  7s.  the  bushel. 
They  are  now  twisted  into  "ropes"  for  street  sale. 
The  ropes  are  of  straw,  into  which  the  roots  are 
platted,  and  secured  firmly  enough,  so  that  the 
ropes  can  be  hung  up;  these  have  superseded 
the  netted  onions,  formerly  sold  by  the  Jew  boys. 
The  plaiting,  or  twisting,  is  done  rapidly  by  the 
women,  and  a  straw-bonnet-maker  described  it 
to  me  as  somewhat  after  the  mode  of  her  trade, 
only  tliat  the  top,  or  projecting  i)ortion  of  the 
stem  of  the  onion,  was  twisted  wilYvm  lYve  ^Xxvn, 
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instead  of  iU  being  plaiU'd  close  and  flat  toge- 
ther. The  trade  in  rope  onions  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  women  and  girls. 
There  are  now,  it  is  said,  from  800  to  1000  per- 
sons engaged  in  it.  Onion  selling  can  be  started 
on  a  small  amoimt  of  capital,  from  6<t  to  1«., 
which  is  no  doubt  one  inducement  for  those  poor 
persons  to  resort  to  it  The  sixpenny  ropes, 
bunches,  or  strings  (I  licard  each  word  appUbd), 
contain  from  three  to  four  dozen;  the  penny 
bnnchc^,  from  six  to  twenty  roots,  according  to 
siie;  and  tlie  intermediate  and  higher  priced 
bunches  in  proportion.  Before  ChrisUnas,  a  good 
many  shilling  lots  arc  sold.  Among  the  coster- 
mongers  I  heard  this  useful  root  —  which  the 
learned  in  such  matters  have  pronounced  to  be, 
along  with  the  mushroom,  tbe  foundation  of  every 
sauce,  ancient  or  modom — called  ing-guns,  ing- 
ans,  ii\jens,  injyens,  inions,  innons,  almost  every- 
thing but  onions. 

An  Irishwoman,  apparently  of  thirty- five,  but 
in  all  probability  younger — she  did  not  know 
her  age — gave  mo  the  following  account  Her 
face,  with  lU  strongly-marked  Irish  features,  was 
almost  purpled  from  constant  exposure  to  the 
weather.  She  was  a  teetotaller.  She  was  com- 
municative and  garrulous,  even  beyond  the 
average  of  her  countrywomen.  She  was  decently 
clad,  had  been  in  London  fifteen  years  (she 
thought)  having  been  brought  from  Ireland,  via 
Bristol,  by  her  parents  (both  dead).  She  herself 
was  a  widow,  her  husband,  "  a  bricklayer"  she 
called  him  (probably  a  bricklayer's  labourer), 
having  died  of  tlio  cholera  in  1849.  I  take  up 
her  statement  from  that  period  : 

'*  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  ho  died — the  heavins  be  his 

bed  I — and  he  was  prepared  by  Father  M . 

We  had  our  thrials  togitlier,  but  sore's  been  the 
cross  and  heavy  the  burtbin  since  it  plascd  God 
to  call  him.  Thin,  there's  the  two  childer, 
Biddy  and  Ned.  They'll  be  tin  and  they'll  be 
eight  come  their  next  burreth-days,  'plaso  the 
Lorrud.  They  can  hiln  me  now,  they  can.  They 
sells  ing-uns  as  well.  I  ropes  'em  for  'em.  How 
is  ing-uns  roped  ?  Shure,  thin — but  it's  not 
mocking  me  your  'onnur  is— shure,  thin,  a  gin- 
tleman  like  you,  that  can  write  like  a  horrus  a- 
galloping,  and  perhaps  is  as  lamed  as  a  prastc, 
glory  be  to  God  I  must  know  how  to  rope  ing-uns ! 
Poor  people  can  do  it  Some  say  it's  a  sacrit, 
but  that's  all  a  say,  or  there  couldn't  be  so  many 
ropes  a- silling.  1  buy  the  sthraw  at  a  sthraw- 
dalcr's;  twopinn'orth  at  a  time;  that'll  make 
six  or  twilve  ropes,  according  to  what  they  are, 
sixpinny  or  what  It's  as  stbraight  as  it  can  be 
grown,  the  sthraw,  that  it  is  indeed.  Och,  sir, 
we've  liad  many's  the  black  day,  me  and  the 
childer,  poor  things;  it's  thim  I  care  about,  but 
— God's  name  be  praised ! — we've  got  on  some- 
how. Another  poor  woman — she's  a  widdur  too, 
hilp  her ! — and  me  has  a  2m.  room  for  the  two  of 
us.  We've  our  iiprate  fumithur.  She  has  only 
hersilf,  but  ia  fond  of  the  childer,  as  you  or  your 
lady — bliss  her!  if  you've  got  one — might  be,  if 
you  was  with  them.  I  can  read  a  little  mysilf, 
at  laite  I  could  oncte,  and  I  gitt  them  a  bit  o' 


schoolin*  now  and  thin,  whin  I  can,  of  an  evenin* 
mostly.  I  can't  write  a  letther ;  I  wish  I  could. 
Shure,  thin,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  the  thruth — ^we  does 
best  on  ing-uns.  Oranges  is  nixt,  and  nuti  isn't 
near  so  good.  The  three  of  us  now  makes  Is. 
and  sometimes  It,  Sd.  a  day,  and  that's  grand 
doin's.  We  may  sill  bechuxt  us  from  two  to 
three  dozin  ropes  a  day.  I'm  quick  at  roping 
tlie  ing-uns.  I  never  noted  how  many  ropes  an 
hour.  I  buy  them  of  a  thradesman,  an  nonist 
gintleman,  I  know,  and  I  see  him  at  mass  iveiy 
Sunday,  and  he  gives  me  as  many  as  he  can  for 
Is.  or  what  it  is.  We  has  id.,  plasc  God,  on  ivezy' 
6d. ;  yis,  sir,  perhaps  more  sometimes.  I'U  not 
tell  yoiu:  'onnur  a  bit  of  a  lie.  And  so  we  now 
get  a  nice  bit  o'  fish,  with  a  bit  of  liver  on  a 
Sunday.  I  sell  to  the  thradesmen,  and  the  lodgers 
of  them,  about  here  (Tottenham-court- road),  and 
in  many  other  parruts,  for  wc  thravels  a  dale. 
The  childer  always  goes  the  same  round.  We 
follows  one  another.  I've  sould  in  the  sthreefei 
ever  since  I've  been  in  this  counthry." 

The  greatest  sum  of  money  expended  by  the 
poor  upon  any  vegetable  (after  potatoes)  is  spent 
upon  onions — 99,900/.  being  annually  deroted 
to  the  purchase  of  that  article.  To  those  who 
know  the  habits  of  the  poor,  this  will  appear  in 
no  way  singular — a  piece  of  bread  and  an  onion 
being  to  the  English  labourer  what  bread  and 
an  apple  or  a  bunch  of  grapes  is  to  the  French 
peasant — often  his  dinner. 

Of  Pot-Herbs  and  Celery. 
I  u.so  tlic  iilJ  ])!irn.so,  pot-herbSf  for  such  pro- 
ductions as  sage,  ihynic,  mint,  parsley,  sweet 
marjoram,  fviiiu  I,  (though  the  last  is  ruely  sold 
by  the  street-people),  &c.  ;  but  **  herbs"  is  the 
usual  term.  Mor«^  herbs,  such  as  agrimony, 
halm  (balsair),  wormwood,  tansy,  &c.,  used  to 
be  sold  in  th.c  streets.  These  were  often  used  to 
"teas,"  medicinally  perhaps,  except  tansy,  which, 
being  a  strong  aromatic,  was  used  to  flavour 
puddings.  Wonnwood,  too,  was  often  bought  to 
throw  amongst  woollen  fabrics,  as  a  protectivr 
against  the  attack  of  moths. 

The  street  herb  tiade  is  now  almost  entirely 
in  the  liands  of  frishwomcn,  and  is  generally 
carried  on  during  the  autumn  and  winter  at 
stalls.  With  it,  i.s  most  commonly  united  the 
sale  of  celery.  The  herbs  arc  sold  at  the  several 
markets,  usually  in  slkilling  lots,  but  a  quarter 
of  a  shilling  lot  may  be  purcliased.  The  Irish- 
woman pursues  a  simple  method  of  business. 
What  has  cost  her  1*.  she  divides  into  24  lots, 
each  of  Id.,  or  she*  will  sell  half  of  a  lot  for  a 
halfpenny.     An  Irishwoman  said  lo  me : 

"  Thrade  isn't  good,  sir ;  it  fiills  and  it  falls. 
I  don't  sell  so  many  herrubs  or  so  much  ciliry 
as  I  did  whin  mate  was  higher.  Poor  people  thin. 
I've  often  been  said  it,  used  to  buy  bones  and 
bile  them  for  broth  with  ciliry  and  the  beautiful 
herrubs.  Now  they  buys  a  bit  of  mate  and  ates 
it  without  brothing.  It's  good  one  way  and  it's 
bad  another.  Only  last  Sathurday  night  my  hus- 
band— and  a  good  husband  he's  to  me,  though 
he  iK  a  London  man,  for  he  knowi  how  to  makv 
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t  bizgaiiH-'hd  bought  a  bit  of  mutton,  afore  the 
*oke  of  tirilye,  in  Newgit-markit,  at  2%d, 
the  pound.  I  don't  know  what  parrut  it  waa.  I 
dont  understand  that,  but  he  does,  and  tills  me 
hov  to  cook  it  He  has  worrok  at  the  docks,  but 
oot  rerj  xigular.  I  think  I  sill  most  parrusley. 
Whm  nish  hezrings  is  chape,  some  biles  them 
withparmsley,  and  some  fries  them  with  ing-uns. 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  make  sixpence  a  day ;  not  half- 
i^erown  a  wcel^  I'm  shuic.  Whin  herrubs  isn't 
in— and  they're  autumn  and  winther  things,  and 
10  is  ciliry — I  ulls  anything ;  gooseberries  and 
cnrrints,  or  anything.  If  I'd  had  a  family,  I 
couldn't  bate  had  a  shoe  to  my  fUtt" 

Gboss  Value  of  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
tables Sold  Annually  in  tue  London 
Steeets. 
To  eomplete  the  present  account  of  the  coster- 
monger's  trade,  we  must  now  estimate  the  money 
fslne  of  the  fixdt  and  vegetables  disposed  of  by 
Aem  throughout  the  year.  The  money  annually 
spent  in  fish  by  tho  humbler  portion  of  tlie  me- 
tnpolitaa  population  comes  to,  as  we  have  seen, 
voy  nearly  one  million  fire  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling — the  sum  laid  out  in  firuit  and 
ventablea  we  shall  find  is  but  little  more  than  a 
And  of  this  amount 

Gkeen  Fruit. 
877,500  bushels  of  apples,  at  six  a 
penny  or  4«.  per  bush. 
(288  to  the  bushel)  .    .  £75,500 
193,700  bushels  of  pears,  at  6t.  per 

bushel 48,400 

1,S15,I60  lbs.  of  cherries,  at  id.  per  lb.     10,000 
11,700  bushels  of  plnms,  at  Id  per 

halfpftit 6,270 

100  bushels  of  greengages,  at 

l|d  per  half  pint      .    .  80 

£48  bushels  of  damsons,  at  l|d. 

per  half  pint    ....  430 

2,450  bushels  of  bullace,  at  li<f. 

per  half  pint    ....       1,960 
207,500  bushels  of  gooseberries,  at 

8i{.  per  quart    ....     83,000 
85,500  sleres  of  red  currants,   at 
Id,  per  pint  (three  half- 
sieves  to  the  bushel)  15,300 
18,500  lieves  of  black  currants,  at 
\d.  per  pint  (three  half- 
sieves  to  the  bushel)  2,400 
3,000  sieves  of  white  currants,  st 
Id.  per  pint  (three  half- 
sieves  to  the  bushel  )    .  530 
768,750  pottles  of  strawberries,  at 

2d,  per  pottle  ....        6,360 
1,760  pottles  of  raspberries,  at  6d. 

per  pottle 40 

80,485  pottles  of  mulberries,  at  6d. 

per  pottle 760 

6,000  bushels  of  hasel  nuts,  at 

}<t  per  half  pint  .    .    .       2,400 
17,280  lbs.  of  filberts,  at  3<2.  per  lb.  200 

26,568  lbs.  of  grapes,  at  id.  per  lb.  440 

M^MO  pine  ftpplcet  at  Qd»  cMh     >  500 


15,400,000  oranges,  at  two  for  Id.  .     .      32,000 
154,000  lemons,  at  two  for  Id,   .    ,  320 

2  l-.OOO  bushels   of    Spanish     and 
Barcelona  nuts,  at  iid, 

per  quart 19,200 

3,000  bushclsof  Brazil  nut8(1500 
to  the  bushel),  at  fifteen 

forlrf. iil,250 

6,500  bushels  of  chestnuts  (1500 
to  the  bushel),  at  fifteen 

for  Irf. 2,700 

24,000  bushels  of  walnuts  (1750  to 

the  bushel),  at  ten  for  l^.      17,500 
400,000  cokcr-nuts,   at  Zd.  each  .      5,000 

Total  expended  yearly  in 

green  ftuit      .     .     .     .iC333,420 
Dry  Fruit. 
7,000  lbs.  of  shell  almonds,  at  20 

a  penny  (320  to  the  lb.)        £^0 

37,800  lbs.  of  raisins,  at  2d.  per  lb.  300 

24,300  lbs.  of  figs,  at  2d.  per  lb.  .  200 

4,800  lbs.  of  prunes,  at  2d.  per  lb.  40 

Total  expended  yearly  on 

dry  fruit £1,000 

Vegetables. 
60,500,000  lbs.  of  potatoes,  at  51b8.  for 

2d. £'100,800 

23,760,000  cabbages,  at  \d,  each    .     .     49,500 
3,264,800  turnips,  at  l|d.  per  doz.     .       1,700 
601,000  carrots,  at  2|<i.  per  doz.     .  520 

567,300  brocoli  and  cautifiowers,  at 

Id.  per  head    ....       2,360 
616,666  junks  of  turnip  tops,  at  4J. 

per  junk     .    .         .    .      10,270 
219,000  bushels  of  peas,  at  U,  6d. 

per  bushel 16,420 

8,890  bushels  of  beans,  at  Is.  6d. 

per  bushel 6G0 

22,110  bushels  of  French  beoiis.  at 
Gd.  per  peck,  or  2s.  per 

bushel 2,210 

25,608  vegetable  marrows,  at  ht. 

each 50 

489  dozen  bundles  of  aspara- 
gus, at  2s.  Gd.  per  bundle 
(4^  or  Gd.  a  doz.  heads)  730 

9,120  dozen  bundles  of  rhubarb, 

at  2s.  Gd.  per  doz.      .     .        1,140 
4,350  dozen  bundles  of  celery,  at 

Zd.  per  bundle      ...  650 

561,602  lettuces,  at  3  a  penny  .     .  780 

13,291  dozen  hands  of  radishes,  at 
3  bunches  for  Id.,  and 
6  bunches  to  the  hand  .        1,330 
499,530  bushels  of  onions,  at  4«.  per 

bushel 99.900 

10,920  bushels  of  cucumbers,   at 

Id,  each(60  to  the  bush.)       2,730 
3,290  dozen  bundles  of  herbs,  at 

8rf.  a  bundle    ....  490 

Total  expended  yearly  in 
vegtubles       .    .    .    .£'292,240 
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Putting  the  above  sums  together  we  hxve  the 
following  aggregate  result : — 
Expended  yearly  in  green  fruit     .    .  £333,420 
Expended  yearly  in  dry  fruit       .    .    .      1,000 
Expended  yearly  in  Tigetables  .    .    .    2(92,000 


Gross  sum  taken  annually  by  the^ 
London  costermongers  for  fruit  >  £626,420 
and  vegetables 3 


Then  adding  the  above  to  the  gros 
received  by  the  street-sellers  of  iis] 
we  have  before  seen  comes  to  as  i 
£1,460,850,  we  have  for  the  annual  h 
the  London  costermongers  no  less  a  s 
£2,087.270. 


OF  THE  STATIONARY  STREET-SELLERS  OF  FISH,  FRU 
AND  VEGETABLES. 


Op  the  Number  of  Street  Stalls. 

Tnus  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  itinerant 
dealers  in  fish,  fruit,  or  vegetables ;  but  there  are 
still  a  large  class  of  street-sellers,  who  obtain  a 
living  by  the  sale  of  the  same  articles  at  some 
fixed  locality  in  the  public  thoroughfares;  and 
as  these  differ  from  the  others  in  certain  points, 
they  demand  a  short  special  notice  here.  First, 
as  to  the  number  of  stalls  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, I  caused  pergonal  observations  to  be 
made ;  and  in  a  walk  of  46  miles,  632  stalls 
were  counted,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  very 
nearly  14  to  the  mile.  This,  too,  was  in  bad 
weather,— was  not  on  a  Saturday  night, — and 
at  a  season  when  the  fruit-sellers  all  declare 
that  **  things  is  dull."  The  routes  taken  in 
this  inquiry  were  :  —  No.  1,  from  Vauxhall 
to  Hatton-garden ;  No.  2,  from  Baker- street 
to  Bermondsey ;  No.  3,  from  Blackwall  to 
Brompton ;  No.  4,  from  the  Hackney- road 
to  the  Edgeware-road.    I  give  the  results. 

F.  FR.  v.  M.  T. 

No.  1  .  .  9  28  6  7  49 

„    2.  .  37  50  4  14  105 

„    3.  .  90  153  30  40  313 

„    4.  .  75  62  23  15  105 

211       283        62        76       632 
F.    denotes    fish-istalls ;    Fr.    fruit-stalls  ;     V. 
vegetable-stalls ;    M.    miscellaneous ;    and  T. 
presents  the  total : 

The  miscellaneous  stalls  include  peas- soup, 
pickled  whelks,  sweetmeats,  toys,  tin-ware, 
elder- wine,  and  jewellery  stands.  Of  thestf,  the 
toy-stalls  were  found  to  be  the  most  numerons ; 
sweetmeats  the  next ;  tin- ware  the  next ;  while 
the  elder- wine  stalls  were  least  numerous. 

Some  of  the  results  indicate,  curiously  enough, 
the  cliaractcr  of  the  locality.  Thus,  in  Flcet- 
Ktreet  there  were  3,  in  the  Haymarket  5,  in 
Hegent-street  6,  and  in  Piccadilly  14  fruit- 
stalls,  and  no  fish-stalls — these  streets  not 
being  resorted  to  by  the  poor,  to  whom  fruit 
is  a  luxury,  but  nsh  a  necessity.  In  the 
Strand  were  17  fruit  and  2  fish-stalls ;  and  in 
Drury-lane  were  8  stalls  of  flsli  to  6  of  fruit. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  in  RatclifTe-high- 
way,  38  fish  and  23  fruit-stalls ;  in  Rosemary- 
lane,  13  fish  and  8  fruit- stalls ;  in  Shoreditch, 


28  fish  and  13  fruit-stalls  ;  and  in  ! 
green  lload  (the  poorest  district  of  al 
the  fish,  and  but  3  of  the  fruit  stalls, 
places,  the  numbers  were  equal,  or  nc 
as  in  the  Minories,  for  instance,  the  C 
the  New-road,  Ooodge- street,  Tottenhj 
Road,  and  the  Camberwell-road ;  ^ 
Smithfield  were  5,  and  in  Cow-crois 
stalls,  and  no  fruit- stalls  at  all.  In  t 
meration  the  street-markets  of  Leat] 
the  New  Cut,  the  Brill,  &c.,  are  not  inc 

The  result  of  this  survey  of  the  ] 
London  thoroughfares  is  that  in  the  i 
(viz.,  from  Brompton,  along  Piccadi 
Strand,  Fleet-street,  and  so  vid  the  Com 
road  to  Blackwall),  tliere  are  twice  i 
stalls  as  in  the  great  northern  thorougm 
is  to  say,  from  lAe  Edgeware-road,  a 
New-road,  to  the  Hackney-road);  tl 
route,  however,  has  more  than  one-third 
stalls  as  route  No.  2,  and  that  again  n 
double  the  number  of  roflte  No.  1. 
appears  that  the  more  frequented  the  tl 
fare,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  street-i 

The  number  of  miles  of  streets  c 
within  the  inner  police  district  of  the  nu 
are  estimated  by  the  authorities  at  2, 
eluding  tlie  city),  and  assuming  that  the 
an  average  only  four  stalls  to  the  mile  thi 
London,  we  have  thus  a  grand  total  of  8, 
fruit,  vegetable,  and  other  stalls  < 
throughout  the  capital. 

Concerning  the  character  of  the  stal 
street- markets,  the  following  observatic 
been  made:— At  the  New-cut  there  w 
fore  the  removals,  between  the  hours 
and  ten  on  a  Saturday  evening,  rang« 
the  kerb-stone  on  the  north  side  of  t 
beginning  at  Broad-wall  to  Marsh-gati 
tance  of  nearly  half-a-mile),  a  dense 
** pitches" — at  77  of  which  were  veget 
sale,  at  10  fruit,  25  fif^h,  22  hoots  and  a 
eatables,  consisting  of  cakes  and  pies,  ] 
baked  potatoes,  and  boiled  whelks;  10 
nightcaps,  lace,  ladies'  collars,  artificial 
silk  and  straw  bonnets  ;  10  in  linware- 
saucepans,  tea-kettles,  and  Dutch-oven 
crockery  and  glass,  7  in  brooms  and  hi 
in  poultry  and  rabbits,  6  in  paper,  l)ooki 
and  almanacs  ;  and  about  60  in  sundries 
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TllK  IRISH  STREET-SELLEK. 
"Sweet  Ciianj !  Two  a  pinny  Or-r-ranges— two  a  pinny!" 
[From  a  Daguerreotype  by  Beard.] 
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Op  tbe  Chaeacter  op  the  Street-Stalls. 

The  stalls  occupied  by  costennong«n  for  the 

ilk  of  fish,  finut,  vegetables,  &c.,  are  chiefly 

coDitnicted  of  a  double  cross-trestle  or  moveable 

I  frame,  or  else  of  two  trestles,  esch  with  three 

I  kgs,  upon  whidi  is  laid  a  long  deal  board,  or  tray. 

Some  of  the  stalls  consist  merely  of  a  few  boards 

ladng  Hpon  two  baskets,  or  upon  two  herring- 

VureW.    The  fish-stalls  are  mostly  covered  with 

Mper — generally  old  newspapers  or  periodicals — 

■at  some  of  the  street-fishmongers,  instead  of 

wng  paper  to  display  their  fish  upon,  have  intro- 

dseed  a  thin  marble  slab,  wliicli  gives  the  stall 

I  cleaner,  and,  what  they  consider  a  high  attri- 

kite,  a  ''respectable"  appearance. 

Most  of  the  fruit-stalls  are,  in  the  winter 
time,  fitted  up  with  an  apparatus  for  roasting 
ipples  and  chestnuts ;  this  generally  consists  of 
IB  old  saucepan  with  a  fire  inside;  and  the 
iWBan  who  vends  thein,  huddled  up  in  her  old 
Med  shawl  or  cloak,  often  presents  a  picturesque 
ippeanuice,  in  the  early  evening,  or  in  a  fog, 
mth  the  gleam  of  the  fire  lightuig  up  her  hiuf 
nmiolent  figure.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
ymn,  however,  there  has  been  so  large  a  business 
curied  on  in  roasted  chestnuts,  that  it  has 
Wcome  a  distinct  street-trade,  and  the  vendors 
have  provided  themselves  with  an  iron  apparatus, 
loge  enough  to  roast  nearly  half  a  buslicl  at  a 
time.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  larger 
appsiatus  is  less  common  in  tlie  streets,  and 
frequent  in  the  shops,  than  in  the  previous 
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llMxe  are,  moreover,  peculiar  kinds  of  stalls — 
I  tbe  hot  eels  and  hot  peas-soup  stalls, 
tin  oval  pots,  with  a  small  chafing-dish 
tag  a  charcoal  fire  underneath  each,  to 
keep  the  eels  or  soup  hot  The  early  breakfast 
MaU  has  two  capacious  tin  cans  filled  with  tea  or 
eofte^  kept  hot  by  the  means  before  described, 
ani  ioine  are  lighted  up  by  two  or  three  large 
A-lamps ;  the  majority  of  these  stalls,  in  the 
viHer  time,  are  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  a 
men  made  out  of  an  old  clothes  horse  covered 
«i&  tarpaulm.  The  cough-drop  stand,  with  its 
litfiUiDg  apparatus,  the  tin  worm  curling  nearly 
tte  whole  loigtii  of  the  tray,  has  but  lately  been 
ittodneed.  The  nut-stall  is  fitted  up  with  a 
te^et  at  the  back  of  it  The  ginger-beer  stand 
■ay  be  seen  in  almost  every  street,  with  its 
Fineh-polished  mahogany  frame  and  bright 
pSdied  taps,  uid  its  foot-bath-shaped  reservoir 
tf  water,  to  cleanse  the  glasses.  The  hot  elder 
*Be  stand,  with  its  bright  brass  urns,  is  equally 
»dar. 

The  sellers  of  plum-pudding,  "cake,  a  penny 
tiBee,"  sweetmeats,  cough-drops,  pin-cushions, 
JKSelleiy,  chimney  ornaments,  tea  and  table- 
^jmoi,  make  use  of  a  table  covered  over,  some 
■ith  aid  newspapers,  or  a  piece  of  oil-cloth, 
■poi  which  are  exposed  their  articles  for  sale. 

Soeh  n  the  usual  character  of  the  street- 
itoDe.^  There  are,  however,  *'  stands"  or  "  cans" 
gndiar  to  certain  branches  of  the  street-trade. 
The  most  important  of  these,  such  as  the  baked- 


potatoe  can,  and  the  meat- pie  stand,  I  have 
before  described,  p.  27. 

The  other  means  adopted  by  the  street-sellers 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  various  goods  at 
certain  "pitches"  or  fixed  localities  are  as 
follows.  Straw  bonnets,  boys'  caps,  women's 
caps,  and  prints,  are  generally  arranged  for  sale 
in  large  umbrellas,  placed  "  upside  down." 
Haberdashery,  with  rolls  of  ribbons,  edgings, 
and  lace,  some  street-sellers  display  on  a  stall ; 
whilst  others  have  a  board  at  the  edge  of  Uie 
pavement,  and  expose  their  wares  upon  it  as 
tastefully  as  they  can.  Old  shoes,  patched  up 
and  well  blacked,  ready  for  the  purchaser's  feet, 
and  tinware,  are  often  ranged  ui)on  the  ground,  or, 
where  the  stock  is  smaD,  a  stall  or  table  is  used. 

Many  stationary  street- sellers  use  merely 
baskets,  or  trays,  either  supported  in  their  hand, 
or  on  their  arm,  or  else  they  are  strapped  round 
their  loins,  or  suspended  round  their  necks. 
These  are  mostly  fruit- women,  watercress,  black- 
ing, congreves,  sheep's- trotters,  and  ham-sand- 
wich sellers. 

Many  stationary  street- sellers  stand  on  or  near 
the  bridges ;  others  near  the  steam- packet  wharfs 
or  the  railway  terminuses ;  a  great  number  of 
them  take  their  pitch  at  the  entrance  to  a  court, 
or  at  the  comers  of  streets ;  and  stall-keepers 
with  oysters  stand  opposite  the  doors  of  public- 
houses. 

It  is  customary  for  a  street- seller  who  wants 
to  "  pitch"  in  a  new  locality  to  solicit  the  leave 
of  the  housekeeper,  opposite  whose  premises  he 
desires  to  place  his  stall.  Such  leave  obtained, 
no  other  course  is  necessary. 

Of  Fruit-stall  Keepers. 

I  HAD  the  following  statement  from  a  woman 
who  has  "  kept  a  stall "  in  Marylebone,  at  the 
comer  of  a  street,  which  she  c^ls  **my  comer," 
for  38  years.  I  was  referred  to  her  as  a  curious 
type  of  the  class  of  stall -keepers,  and  on  my 
visit,  found  her  daughter  at  the  "  pitch."  This 
daughter  had  all  the  eloquence  which  is  attrac- 
tive  in  a  street-seller,  and  so,  I  found,  had  her 
mother  when  she  joined  us.  They  are  profu&e 
in  blessings;  and  on  a  bystander  observing, 
when  he  heard  the  name  of  these  street- sellers, 
that  a  jockey  of  that  name  had  won  the  Derby 
lately,  the  daughter  exclaimed,  "  To  be  sure  he 
did ;  he's  my  own  uncle's  relation,  and  what  a 
lot  of  money  came  into  the  family !  Bless  God 
for  all  things,  and  bless  every  body !  Walnuts, 
sir,  walnuts,  a  penny  a  dozen  I  Wouldn't  give 
you  a  bad  one  for  the  world,  which  is  a  great 
thing  for  a  poor  'oman  for  to  offer  to  do."  The 
daughter  was  dressed  in  a  drab  great-coat,  which 
covered  her  whole  person.  "When  I  saw  the 
mother,  &he  carried  a  similar  great-coat,  as  slie 
was  on  her  way  to  the  sull ;  and  slie  used  it  as 
ladles  do  their  miifis,  burying  her  hands  in  it 
The  mother's  dark-coloured  old  clothes  seemed, 
to  borrow  a  description  from  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
flung  on  with  a  pitchfork.  These  tl^•o  women 
were  at  first  vert  suspicious,  and  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  my  object  in  c^uestianixi^ 
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i;  but  after  a  little  while,  the  mother  be- 
came not  only  commmiicatiTc,  but  garrulous, 
ccmTening — with  no  small  impatience  at  any 
intermption — of  the  doings  of  tne  people  in  her 
neighbourhood.  I  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
telligent costermonger,  who  assured  me  of  his 
certitude  that  the  old  woman's  statement  was 
perjfoctly  correct,  and  I  found  moreoTer  firom 
other  faiquiries  that  it  was  so. 

"  WeU,  sir,"  she  began,  *'  what  is  it  that  you 
want  of  me  ?  Do  I  owe  you  anything  ?  There's 
half-pay  officers  about  here  for  no  good ;  what  is 
it  you  want  ?  Hold  your  tongue,  you  young  fool,' ' 
(to  her  daughter,  who  was  beginning  to  speak ;) 
*'  what  do  you  know  about  it  ? "  [On  my  satis- 
fying her  uiat  I  had  no  desire  to  injure  her,  she 
contmued,  to  say  after  spitting,  a  common  prac- 
tice with  her  class,  on  a  piece  of  money,  **  for 
Indt,"]  "  Certainly,  sir,  that's  very  proper  and 
good.  Aye,  I've  seen  the  world  —  the  town 
world  and  Uie  country.  I  don't  know  where  I 
was  bom ;  never  mind  about  that — it's  nothing 
to  nobody.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  my 
fisther  and  mother;  but  I  know  Uiat  afore  I 
was  eleven  I  went  through  the  country  with 
my  missis.  She  was  a  smuggler.  I  didn't 
know  then  what  smuggling  was — bless  you,  sir, 
I  didn't;  I  knew  no  more  nor  I  know  who 
made  Uiat  lamp-post  I  didn't  know  the 
taste  of  the  stuff  we  smuggled  for  two  years — 
didn't  know  it  from  smsil  beer ;  I've  known 
it  well  enouffh  nnce,  God  knows.  My  missis 
made  a  deal  of  money  that  time  at  Dept- 
Ibcd  Dockyard.  The  men  wasn't  paid  and  let 
out  till  twelve  of  a  night — I  hardly  mind  what 
night  it  was,  days  was  so  alike  then — and  they 
was  our  customers  till  one,  two,  or  three  in 
the  mominff — Sunday  morning,  for  anything  I 
know.  I  don't  know  what  my  missis  gained; 
something  jolly,  there's  not  a  fear  of  it.  She 
was  kind  enough  to  me.  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  was  with  missis.  After  that  I  was  a  hopping, 
and  made  my  15«.  regular  at  it,  and  a  haymak- 
ing ;  but  I've  had  a  pitch  at  my  comer  for  thirty- 
eight  year — aye  !  turned  thirty-eight  It's  no 
use  asking  me  what  I  made  at  first— I  can't  tell ; 
but  I'm  sure  I  made  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  my  daughter  and  me  makes  now,  the  two  of  us. 
I  wish  people  that  thinks  we're  idle  now  were 
with  me  for  a  day.  I'd  teach  them.  I  don't — 
that's  the  two  of  us  don't — make  l/>f.  a  week  now, 
nor  the  half  of  it,  when  all's  paid.  D — d  if  I  do. 
The  d — d  boys  take  care  of  tl\at"  [Here  I 
had  a  statement  of  the  boys'  tradinpp*,  similar  to 
what  I  have  given.]  **  There's '  Canterbury'  has 
lots  of  boys,  and  they  bother  me.  I  can  tell, 
and  always  could,  how  it  is  with  working  men. 
When  mechanics  is  in  good  work,  their  children 
has  halfpennies  to  spend  with  me.  If  they're 
hard  up,  there's  no  halfpennies.  The  pennies 
go  to  a  loaf  or  to  buy  a  candle.  I  might  have 
saved  money  once,  but  had  a  misfortunate  family. 
My  husband  ?  O,  never  mind  about  him.  D — n 
him.  I've  been  a  widow  many  years.  My  son 
— ^it's  nothing  how  many  children  I  have — is 
married;  he  had  the  care  of  an  ingine.    But 


he  lost  it  from  ill  health.  It  was  in  a 
house,  and  the  flue  got  down  his  th 
coughed  him ;  and  so  he  went  into  the 
108  miles  ofi^  to  his  wife's  mother, 
wife's  mother  got  her  living  by  wooc 
other  ways,  and  couldn't  help  him  or 
so  he  left,  and  he's  with  me  now.  He 
sometimes  with  a  g^engrocer.  at  6d.  t 
a  bit  of  grub ;  a  little  bitr— very.  I  mu 
him.  I  couldn't  turn  him  out  If  i 
knew  was  in  distress,  and  I  had  only  hi 
I'd  give  him  half  of  that,  if  he  was  i 
a  Turk— I  would,  sir  I  Out  of  6<i.  a  da; 
— poor  fellow,  he's  only  twenty-seven 
a  bit  of  'baccy  and  a  pint  of  beer.  ] 
uimatnral  to  oppose  that,  wouldn't  it,  i 
frets  about  his  wife,  that's  staying 
mother,  108  miles  off;  and  about  his  li 
but  I  tell  him  to  wait,  and  he  may  h 
litUc  girls.  God  knows,  they  come  whc 
not  wanted  a  bit  I  joke  and  say  a] 
sweethearts  is  dying  away.  Old  Jemm; 
sudden.  He  lent  me  money  somet: 
I  always  paid  him.  He  had  a  pnblie 
had  some  money  when  he  died.  I  sai 
day  afore  he  died.  He  was  in  bed,  b 
his  own  man  quite;  though  he  ipoke 
enough  to  me.  He  sud,  said  he, '  "S 
have  half  a  quartern  of  rum,  as  we've 
it  ? '  *  Certainly,  Jemmy,'  says  I,  *  I 
that  very  thing.'  Poor  fellow  1  his  ft 
quarrelling  now  about  what  he  left 
they  say,  and  they'll  go  to  law  very  li 
lose  every  thing.  There'll  be  no  such 
ling  when  I  die,  unless  it  is  for  the  paw 
I  get  a  meal  now,  and  got  a  meal  afo 
was  a  better  meal  then,  sir.  Then  lo 
expenses.  I  was  a  customer  once.  1 
buy,  and  plenty  such  did,  blue  clotl 
opposite  Dniry-lane  theatre:  the  ve 
there  still,  but  I  don't  know  what  il 
I  can't  call  to  mind.  I  gave  2t.  6c 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  for  ) 
and  it  took  two  yards,  and  I  paid  4e<L  ft 
it,  and  so  an  apron  cost  Os.  4^. — th 
much  thought  of  in  those,  times.  1 1 
different  off  then.  I  never  go  to  chnrcl 
to  go  when  I  was  a  little  chUd  at  S 
I  suppose  I  was  bom  somewhere  thi 
I've  forgot  what  the  inside  of  a  chur< 
There's  no  costennongers  ever  go  t 
except  the  rogues  of  them,  that  wants 
good.  I  buy  my  fruit  at  Covent-gardet 
is  now  4«.  6d.  a  bushel  there.  I  may  n 
that  in  selling  them ;  but  a  bushel  mi 
two,  tliree,  or  four  days." 

As  I  have  already,  under  the  strc 
fish,  given  an  account  of  the  oyster  its 
as  well  as  the  stationary  dealers  in  spra' 
principal  varieties  of  wet  fish,  there  is 
sity  for  me  to  continue  this  part  of  m} 


We  have  now,  in  a  measure,  finishe* 
metropolitan  costcrmongers.  We  have 
the  street-sellers  of  fish,  fmit,  and 
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constitule  a  large  proportion  of  thu  liondou  po- 
pulation ;  the  men,  women,  and  children  num- 
krring  at  the  leait  80,000,  and  taking  as  much 
u  2,000,000/.  per  annum.  We  have  seen,  more- 
orer,  that  these  are  the  principal  purTcyors  of 
fi«d  to  the  poor,  and  that  consequently  they 
IK  as  impoxtant  a  hody  of  people  as  they  arc 
nmeroiis.  Of  all  classes  Uiey  should  be  the 
DMMt  honest,  uncc  the  poor,  least  of  all,  can 
aftid  to  be  cheated ;  and  yut  it  has  been  shown 
dut  the  consciences  of  the  London  costcnnon- 
gen,  generally  speaking,  are  as  little  developed 
Si  tbor  intellects ;  indeed,  the  moral  and  rcli- 
potu  state  of  these  men  is  a  foul  disgrace  to  us, 
bashing  to  scorn  our  leal  for  the  *'  ]iropagation 
of  ue  gospel  'm/oreiffH  parts,"  and  making  our 
many  societies  for  the  civil ixation  of  savages 
m  the  other  side  of  the  globe  appear  like  a 
"dduaion,  a  mockery,  and  a  snare,"  when  we 
have  ao  inany  people  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths 
•f  harbariam  round  about  our  very  homes.  It 
ii  well  to  hare  Bishops  of  New  Zealand  when 
ic  have  Chxiitianixed  all  our  wm  heathen  ;  but 
irith  M,000  individuals,  in  merely  one  of  our 
^Um,  utterly  creedless,  mindless,  and  principlc- 
ka^  nzdy  it  would  look  more  like  earnestness 
■  ear  parte  if  we  created  Bishops  of  the  New- 
Ci^  and  eent  "  right  reverend  fathers"  to  watch 
Mir  the  "  cure  of  souls  "  in  the  Broadway  and 
Ike  BiilL  If  our  sense  of  duty  will  not  rouse  us 
te  ia  this,  at  least  our  regard  for  our  own  inte- 
SMli  ihcmid  teach  us,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  allow 
tkk  vast  dungheap  of  ignorance  and  \'ice  to 
mlhi  and  fester,  breeding  a  social  pestilence  in 
thp  vtiy  heart  of  our  land.  That  the  coster- 
waagtn  belong  essentially  to  the  dangerous 
cImki  none  can  doubt ;  and  those  who  know  a 
MMeft  hatred  of  a  ''crusher,"  will  not  hesitate 
tobefiere  that  they  are,  as  they  themselves  con- 
kmf  one  and  all  ready,  upon  the  least  disturb- 
■ee,  to  aeize  and  disable  their  policeman. 

It  would  be  a  marvel  indeed  if  it  were  othcr- 
viK.  Denied  the  right  of  getting  a  living  by 
k  street  authorities,  after  having,  perhaps,  been 
■lylicd  with  the  means  of  so  doing  by  the 
|BBb  authorities — the  stock  which  the  one  had 
INrided  seised  and  confi?^ated  by  the  other — 
n  Kems  to  them  a  mere  farce,  or  at  best,  but 
tMcmcisc  of  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power, 
Iput  which  they  consider  themselves  justi. 
W,  vbeneii'er  au  opportunity  presents  itself,  of 
■■g  the  same  physical  force  as  it  brings  to 
V|r  against  them.  Tliat  they  arc  ignorant  and 
^^otn  as  tlicy  are,  surely  is  not  their  fault.  If 
^vne  all  bom  with  learning  and  virtue,  then 
*thtwe,  with  some  show  of  justice,  blame  the 
JMBBumgers  for  their  want  of  both  ;  but  seeing 
vtcvnuiemost  moral  and  intelligent  of  us 
■•4e  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  our 
ViiiBB  and  goodness  to  the  tuition  of  others, 
viiiiut  not  in  tlie  arrogance  of  our  self-conceit 
*BiBim  these  men  because  they  are  not  like 
l^dves,  when  it  is  evident  that  wc  should  have 
*■&  M  they  are,  had  not  some  one  done  for  us 
Jjtwe  venue  to  do  for  them.  We  leave  them 
*itit8te  of  fH  perception  of  beauty,  and  there- 


fore  without  any  means  of  pleasure  but  through 
their  appetites,  and  then  wc  arc  suq)rizcd  to 
find  their  evenings  arc  passed  cither  in  brutal- 
izing themselves  with  beer,  or  in  gloating 
over  the  mimic  sensuality  of  the  "penny  gafl'. " 
Without  the  least  intellectual  culture  is  it  likely, 
moreover,  that  they  should  have  that  perception 
of  antecedents  and  consequents  which  enables  us 
to  sec  in  the  shadows  of  the  past  the  types  of 
the  future— or  that  power  of  projecting  the 
mind  into  the  space,  as  it  were,  of  time,  which 
we  in  Saxon- English  call  fore- sight,  and  in 
Anglo- Latin  pro-vidcnce — a  power  so  godlike 
that  the  latter  tenn  is  often  UM-d  by  us  to'  ex- 
press the  Godhead  itself/  Is  it  possible,  then, 
that  men  who  arc  as  nnich  creatures  of  the 
present  as  the  beasts  of  the  field— instinctlesj* 
animals— should  have  the  least  faculty  of  pre- 
vision .'  or  rather  is  it  not  natural  that,  following 
the  most  2)recarious  of  all  occupations— one  in 
which  the  subsistence  depends  upon  the  weather 
of  this  the  mobt  variable  climate  of  any — they 
should  fail  to  make  the  afHuenee  of  the  fine 
days  mitigate  the  starvation  of  the  ramy  ones  ? 
or  that  their  appetites,  made  doubly  eager  by 
the  privations  suffered  in  their  adversity,  should 
be  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  excess  in  their 
prosperity — their  lives  being  thus,  as  it  were, 
a  series  of  alternations  between  starvation  and 
surfeit  7 

Tlie  fate  of  children  brought  up  amid  the 
mfluencc  of  such  scenes— with  parents  fitarving 
one  week  and  drunk  all  the  next— turned  loose 
into  the  streets  as  soon  as  they  arc  old  enough 
to  rmi  alone— sent  out  to  sell  in  public-houses 
ahnost  before  they  know  how  to  put  two  half- 
pence together— their  tastes  trained  tolibidinism 
lonp;  before  puberty  at  the  penny  concert,  and 
their  passions  inflamed  with  the  unrestrained 
intercourse  of  the  twopenny  hops— the  fate  of 
the  young,  1  say,  abandoned  to  the  blight  of  such 
associations  as  these,  cannot  well  be  otlierwise 
than  it  is.  If  the  child  be  father  to  the  man, 
assuredly  it  does  not  require  a  great  effort  of 
imagination  to  conceive  the  manhood  that  such 
a  childhood  must  necessarily  engender. 

Some  months  back  Mr.  May  hew,  with  a  view- 
to  mitigate  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
chief  evils  of  a  street-seller's  life,  founded  "  The 
Friendly  Association  of  London  Costermongens," 
the  objtrts  of  whieli  were  as  follows: 

1 .  To  establish  a  lieneiit  and  Provident  Fund 
for  insuring  to  each  Member  a  small  weekly 
allowance  in  Sickness  or  Old  Age,  as  well  as 
a  certain  sum  to  his  family  at  his  death,  so 
that  the  Costennongers,  when  incapacitated 
from  labour,  may  not  be  forced  to  seek  j)aro- 
chial  relief,  nor,  at  their  decease,  be  left  to  be 
buried  by  the  parish. 

2,  To  institute  a  IVnny  Savings*  Bank  and 
Winter  Fund,  where  the  smallest  deposits  will 
be  received  aftd  hcr.r  interest,  so  that  the  Cos- 
tennongers may  be  encourapjcd  to  lay  Ly  even 
the  most  trivial  sunjs,  not  only  as  a  provision 
for  future  comfort,  but  as  the  mean? of  assistin^r 
their  j)oorer  Imlhren  v:\\\\  fv.lwe  \«v.'\as. 
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3.  To  form  a  Small  Loan  Fund  for  supply- 
ing the  more  needy  Costemiongers  with  Stock- 
Money,  &c.,  at  a  fair  and  legitimate  interest, 
instead  of  the  exorbitant  rates  that  ire  now 
charged. 

4.  To  promote  the  use  uf  full  weights  and 
measures  by  every  Member  of  the  AMOciation, 
as  well  as  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  scales,  &c., 
of  all  other  Costcmiongers,  so  that  the  honestly 
disponed  Street- sellers  may  be  protected,  and 
the  public  secured  against  imposition. 

5.  To  protect  the  Costennongers  from  inter- 
ference when  lawfully  pur;»uing  their  calling, 
by  placing  it  in  their  power  to  employ  counsel 
to  defend  them,  if  unjustly  prosecuted. 

6.  To  provide  harmless,  if  not  rational, 
amusements  at  the  same  cheap  rate  as  the 
pernicious  entertainments  now  resorted  to  by 
the  Street-sellers. 

7.  To  adopt  means  for  the  gratuitous  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  Costcrmongcrs,  in 
the  day  time,  and  the  men  and  women  them- 
selves in  the  evening. 

This  institution  remains  at  present  compara- 
tively in  abeyance,  from  the  want  of  funds  to 
complete  the  preliminary  arrangements.  Those, 
however,  who  may  feel  inclined  to  contribute 
towards  its  establishment,  will  please  to  pay 
their  subscriptions  into  Messrs.  Twinings'  Bank, 
Strand,  to  the  account  of  Thomas  Hughes,  Esq. 
(of  03,  Upper  Berkeley- street,  Portman- square), 
who  has  kmdly  consented  to  act  as  Treasurer  to 
the  Association. 

Op  a  Public  Meetixo  op  Strklt-skllers. 
The  Association  above  described  arose  out  of 
a  meeting  of  costennongers  and  other  street- 
folk,  which  was  held,  at  my  instance,  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  June  last,  in  the  National 
Hall,  Holborn.  The  meeting  was  announced  as 
one  of  **  street-sellers,  street- performers,  and 
street-labourers,"  but  the  costennongers  were 
the  great  majority  present  The  admission  was 
by  ticket,  and  the  tickets,  which  were  of  course 
gratuitous,  were  distributed  by  men  familiar  with 
all  the  classes  invited  to  attend.  These  men 
found  the  tickets  received  by  some  of  the  street- 
people  with  great  distrust;  others  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  why  any  one  should  trou- 
ble himself  on  their  behoof;  others  again,  cheer- 
fully promised  their  attendance.  Some  accused 
the  ticket  distributors  with  having  been  bribed 
by  the  Government  or  the  police,  though  for 
what  purpose  was  not  stated.  Some  abused  them 
heartily,  and  some  offered  to  treat  them.  At 
least  1.000  persons  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
of  whom  731  presented  their  tickets;  the  others 
were  admitted,  because  they  were  known  to  the 
door-keepers,  and  had  either  lost  their  tickets  or 
had  not  the  opportunity  to  obtain  them.  The 
persons  to  whom  cards  of  admission  were  given 
were  invited  tp  write  their  names  and  callings 
on  the  backs,  and  the  cards  so  received  gave 
the  followin-  result  Costennongers,  256  ;  li«h- 
sellers,28;  hucksters,  23;  lot-sellers,  18;  street- 
labouTtn,  16;  paper-sellers  and  workers,  13; 


tov-iellers,!! ;  ginger-beer-sellen,  9 ;  hardwan. 
sellers,  9 ;  general-dealers,  7 ;  street-miuiciaiii^ 
5 ;  street-performers,  5 ;  cakes  and  paatry-aeUen^- 
fricd-flsh-vendors,  and  tinkers,  each,  4 ;  tarf-v«&- 
dors,  street-exhibitors,  stroUing-playera,  catfi- 
meat-men,  water-cress-sellers,  stay-lace,  ni 
cotton-sellers,  each,  3;  board-carrien,  frvit* 
sellers,  street-tradesmen,  hawkers,  itfiM  gitiM 
grocers,  shell-fish-vendors,  poulteren,  mud* 
larks,  wire-workers,  ballad-Mingers,  crock-iiiaii, 
and  booksellers,  each,  2 ;  the  cards  tHao  gifo 
one  each  of  the  following  avocations: — fly>cage> 
makers,  fly-paper-sellers,  grinders,  tripe-ieUa^ 
pattem-pnnters,  blind-paper-cutters,  lace-cdUar- 
sellers,  bird-sellers,  bira>trainers,  pcn-selkn^ 
lucifer- merchants,  watch-sellers,  decorators,  and 
play-bill-sellers.  200  cards  were  given  h 
without  being  indorsed  with  any  name  or 
calling. 

My  object  in  calling  this  meeting  was  H 
ascertain  from  the  men  themselves  what  were  tlN 
grievances  to  which  they  considered  themaelTei 
subjected;  what  were  the  peculiarities  and  w)ut 
the  privations  of  a  street-life.  Cat-calls,  anl 
every  description  of  discordant  sound,  preraiM^ 
before  the  connnenccment  of  the  proceediin 
but  there  was  also  perfect  good-humour.  Al- 
though it  had  been  aimounced  that  all  the 
sjieakcrs  were  to  address  the  meeting  firom  the 
pIatfonn,'yet  throughout  the  evening  tome  ma 
or  other  would  occasionally  essay  to  speak  fitm 
the  body  of  the  hall.  Some  of  those  preeent 
expressed  misgivings  that  the  meeting  was  goC 
up  by  the  Government,  or  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  aad 
that  policemen,  in  disguise,  were  in  attendance. 
The  majority  showed  an  ignorance  of  the 
forms  obser\ed  at  public  meetings,  though 
manifested  a  thorough  understanding  of 
Nor  was  tliere  much  delicacy  observed —-bat, 
perhaps,  about  as  nmcli  as  in  some  aasen- 
Idagcs  of  a  different  character — in  claraouriiig 
down  any  j^rosy  speaker.  Many  present  were 
without  coat»  (for  it  was  a  wann  evemogX 
some  were  without  waistcoats,  many  were  in 
tatters,  liats  and  caps  were  in  infinite  varieties 
of  shape  and  sihade,  while  a  few  were  well  and 
even  genteelly  dressed.  The  well  dressed  btrect- 
scllers  were  nearly  all  young  men,  and  one  of 
these  wore  moustachios.  After  1  had  explained, 
amidst  frequent  ({uestions  and  intcmiptions,  the 
purpose  for  which  I  had  summoned  the  meet 
ing,  aj^d  had  a>^ured  the  assembly  that,  to  die 
Ijcst  of  my  knowledge,  no  policemen  were  pre- 
sent, I  invited  free  discussion. 

It  was  arranged  that  some  one  person  should 
address  the  meeting  as  the  representative  of 
each  particular  occu))ation.  An  elderly  nun 
of  small  stature  and  lively  intelligent  features, 
stood  up  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  ''pape^ 
workers,"  *' flying-stationers,"  and  "standing- 
patterers."  He  said,  that  "  for  twenty-four  yean 
he  had  been  a  penny-showman,  a  street-seller, 
and  a  patterer."  He  dwelt  upon  the  difference 
of  a  street-life  when  he  was  young  and  at 
the  present  time,  the  difference  being  between 
meals  and  no  meals;  and  complained  that  thou^ 
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\t  liad  been  well  educated,  had  friends  in  a 
Kipecubfe  way  of  life,  and  had  never  been 
ucufed  of  any  dishonesty,  such  was  the  moral 
bmd,"  of  having  been  connected  with  a  "  street 
Jife^  that  it  was  never  got  rid  of.  He  more 
tLn  once  allnded  to  this  **  moral  brand." 
He  qoestion  was,  he  concluded,  in  what  way 
me  they  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  so 
as  to  keep  their  wires  and  children  decently, 
vithout  being  buffiited  about  like  wild  beasts 
ID  the  open  streets  ?  This  address  was  charac- 
terised by  propriety  in  the  delivery,  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  grammatical  inaccuracy,  or  vul- 
garity of  tone  or  expression. 

A  costermonger,  a  quiet-looking  man,  tidily 
clad,  said  he  was  the  son  of  a  country  auctioneer, 
now  dead;     and  not  having  been  brought  up 
to  any  trade,  he  came  to  London  to  try  his  luck. 
His  means  were  done  before  he  could  obtain  em- 
ployment ;  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  starvation. 
At  last  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  parish. 
Th«  guardians  took  him  into  the  workhouse, 
ir#  oSered  to  pass  him  home :  but  as  he  could 
Ay  no  good  there,  he  refused  to  go.   AVhereupon, 
nving  him  a  pound  of  bread,  he  was  turned 
mothe  streets,  and  had  nowhere  to  lay  his  head. 
In  wandering  down  the  New-cut  a  costermon- 
RT  questioned  him,  and  then  took  him  into  his 
house  and  fed  him     This  man  kept  him  for  a 
nsr  and  a  half;   he  showed  him  how  to  get  a 
uring  in  the  street  trade ;  and  when  he  left,  gave 
Inni  20«.  to  start  with.    With  this  sum  he  got 
a  good  living  directly  ;  and  he  could  do  so  now, 
were  it  not  for  the  police,  whose  conduct,  he 
Mated,  was  sometimes  very  tyrannical.     He  had 
Wm  dragged  to  the  station-house,  for  standing 
to  Krve  customers,  though  he  obstructed  nobody ; 
the  poHeeman,  however,  called  it  an  obstruction, 
nd  he  (the  speaker)  was  fined  2s,  6</.*;  wherc- 
sp€o,  because  he  had  not  the  half-crown,  his 
hanoir  and  all  it  contained  were  taken  from  him, 
■d  he  had  heard  nothing  of  them  since.    This 
dnoat  broke  him  down.     There  was  no  redress 
far  these  things,  and  he  thought  they  ought  to 
Wlof^Ledinto. 

This  man  spoke  with  considerable  energy ;  and 
vicn  he  had  concluded,  many  costcnucngers 
ihoated,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  that  they 
coold  substantiate  every  word  of  what  he  had 
■od. 

A  young  man,  of  superior  appearance,  said 
be  was  the  son  of  a  gentlemau  wlio  had  held  a 
Mamission  as  Lieutenant  in  the  20th  Foot,  and 
IS  Captam  in  the  34rth  Infantr}%  and  afterwards 
Wtme  Sub-director  of  the  Bute  Docks ;  in  which 
iitoation  he  died,  leaving  no  property.  He  (the 
ipesker)  was  a  classical  scholar ;  but  having  no 
tnde,  be  was  compelled,  after  his  fatlier's  death, 
to  eome  to  London  in  search  of  employment, 
tUaking  that  his  pen  and  his  school  acquirc- 
■CBts  would  secure  it  But  in  this  expectation 
Ik  was  disappointed, — though  for  a  short  period 
ke  was  earning  two  guineas  a  week  in  copying 
^fwunents  for  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
^ooe  was  past;  and  he  waa  a  street- pattcrer 
now  through  sheer  necessity.     He  could  say 


from  experience  that  the  earnings  of  that  class 
were  no  more  than  from  8f.  to  lOs,  a  week.  lie 
then  declaimed  at  some  length  against  the  imur- 
ference  of  the  police  with  the  patterers,  con- 
sidering it  harsh  and  unnecessary. 

After  some  noisy  and  not  very  relevant  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  true  amount  of  a  street- 
patterer's  earnings,  a  clergyman  of  the  Esta- 
blished  Church,  now  selling  stenographic  cards 
in  the  street,  addressed  the  meeting.  He  ob- 
sen'ed,  that  in  every  promiscuous  assembly 
there  would  always  be  somebody  who  might  be 
called  unfortunate.  Of  this  number  he  was  one; 
for  when,  upon  tlie  5th  September,  1831,  he 
preached  a  funeral  sennon  before  a  fashionable 
congregation,  upon  Mr.  Huskisson's  death  by  a 
railway  accident,  he  little  thought  he  should 
ever  be  bound  over  in  his  own  recognizances  in 
10/.  for  obstructing  the  metropolitan  thorough- 
fares. He  was  a  native  of  Hackney,  but  in  early 
life  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  upon  the  24th  June, 
1832,  he  obtained  the  presentation  to  a  small 
extra-parochial  chapel  in  that  country,  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  BelL  His  people 
embraced  Irvingism,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave;  and  in  January,  1837,  he  came  to  the 
metropolis.  His  history  since  that  period  he 
need  not  state.  His  occupation  was  well  known, 
and  he  could  confirm  what  had  been  stated  with 
regard  to  the  police.  The  Police  Act  provided, 
that  all  persons  selling  goods  in  the  streets  were 
to  keep  five  feet  off  the  pavement,  the  street  not 
being  a  market.  He  had  always  kept  with  his 
wares  and  his  cards  beyond  the  prohibited  dis- 
tance of  five  feet ;  and  for  six  years  and  a  half 
ho  had  sold  his  cards  without  molesting  or  being 
molested.  After  some  severe  observations  upon 
the  police,  he  narrated  several  events  in  his 
personal  history  to  account  for  his  present  con- 
dition, which  he  attributed  to  misfortune  and 
the  injustice  of  society.  In  the  course  of  these 
explanations  he  gave  an  illustration  of  his 
classical  acquirements,  in  having  detected  a 
grammatical  error  in  a  Latin  inscription  upon 
the  plate  of  a  foundation-stone  for  a  new  church 
in  Westminster.  He  wrote  to  the  incumbent, 
pointing  out  the  error,  and  the  incumbent  asked 
the  beadle  who  lie  was.  "  Oh,"  said  the  beadle, 
••  he  is  a  fellow  who  gets  his  living  in  the 
streets."  This  was  enough.  He  got  no  answer 
to  his  letter,  though  he  knew  the  incumbent  and 
his  four  curates,  and  had  attended  his  church 
for  seven  years.  After  dwelling  on  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  whose  living  was  gained  in  the 
streets,  he  said,  that  if  persons  wished  really 
to  know  anything  of  the  character  or  habits  of 
life  of  the  very  poor,  of  whom  he  was  one,  the 
knowledge  could  only  be  had  from  a  personal 
survey  of  their  condition  in  their  own  homes. 
He  ended,  by  expressing  his  hope  that  by  better 
treatment,  and  an  earnest  attention — moral, 
social,  and  rcli^ous — to  their  condition,  the  poor 
of  the  streets  might  be  gathered  to  the  church, 
and  to  God. 

A    "wandering  musician"    in   a  Highland 
garb,   worn   and    dirty,   complained    at    some 
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length  of  the  way  in  wliich  he  was  treated  by 
I      the  police. 

A  hale-louking  niau,  a  costunnuuger,  of  middle 
age — who  said  he  had  a  wife  and  four  children 
dependent  upon  him — then  spoke.  It  wai  a 
p<»itiTc  fact,  he  said,  notwithstanding  their 
poverty,  their  hardships,  and  even  their  degra- 
dation in  tlie  eyes  of  some,  tluit  the  first  mar- 
kets in  London  were  mainly  supported  by 
costermongcrs.  What  would  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  market  in  Covent-gardeu  be  with- 


out   them?     This     question     elicited    lood 
applause. 

Several  other  persons  followed  with  ttite- 
menu  of  a  ainular  character,  which  wen 
listened  to  with  interest ;  but  firom  their  genenl 
sameness  it  is  not  necessaxv  to  repeat  than 
here.  After  occupying  nearly  four  nours,  the 
proceedings  were  Drought  to  a  dose  by  a  ToCe 
of  thanks,  and  the  **  street-sellers,  peiroznien^ 
and  labourers,"  separated  in  a  moit  ordolj 
manner. 


OF  THE  STREET-IIIISH. 


The  Irish  strcet-sellcrs  are  both  a  numerous 
and  peculiar  class  of  people.  It  therefore  be- 
lioves  me,  for  the  due  completeness  of  this  work, 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  their  numbers,  earn- 
ings, condition,  and  mode  of  life. 

Hie  number  of  Irish  street-sellers  in  the  metro- 
polis has  increased  greatly  of  late  yean.  One 
gentleman,  who  had  every  means  of  being  well- 
informed,  considered  that  it  was  not  too  much 
to  conclude,  that,  within  these  five  years,  the 
numbers  uf  the  poor  Irish  people  who  gain  a 
scanty  maintenance,  or  what  is  rather  a  substi- 
tute fur  a  maintenance,  by  trading,  or  begging, 
or  by  carrying  on  the  two  avocations  simulta- 
neously in  the  Htrcets  of  London,  had  been 
doubled  in  number. 

I  found  among  the  Kuglish  costermoiif^crs  a 
general  dislike  of  the  Irish.  In  fact,  next  to 
a  policeman,  a  genuine  London  costemionger 
hates  an  Irishman,  considering  him  an  intruder. 
"Whether  there  be  any  traditional  or  hereditary 
ill-feeling  between  them,  originating  from  a 
clannish  feeling,  I  rannot  ascertain.  The  coster- 
mongers  whom  I  questioned  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  their  pre- 
decessors, but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
prejudice  is  modem,  and  has  originated  in  the 
great  influx  of  Irishmen  and  women,  intermix- 
ing, more  especially  during  the  last  five  years, 
with  the  costermoiiger's  business.  An  Irish 
costermouger,  however,  is  no  novelty  in  the 
streets  of  London.  "  From  the  mention  of 
the  costardmonger,"  says  Mr.  Charles  Knight, 
"  in  the  old  dramatists,  he  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  an  Irishman." 

Of  the  Irish  street- sellers,  at  present,  it  is 
computed  that  there  arc,  including  men,  women, 
and  children,  upwards  of  10,000.  Assuming  the 
strect-sellcrs  attending  the  London  fish  and 
green  markets  to  be,  with  then-  families,  30,000 
in  number,  and  7  in  every  20  of  these  to  be 
Irish,  we  shall  have  rather  more  than  the  total 
above  given.  Of  this  large  body  three-fourths 
sell  only  fruit,  and  more  especially  nuts  and 
oranges ;  indeed,  the  orange-season  is  called  the 
'•  Irishman's  harvest"  The  others  deal  in  fish, 
fmlt,  and  vegetables,  but  these  are  principally 
Well.     Some  of  the  most  wreteh«»d  of  the  street- 


Irish  deal  in  such'  trifles  as  lucifor-nuteiwb 
water- cresses,  &c. 

I  am  informed  that  the  great  mass  of  fbtm 
people  have  been  connected,  in  aomeci^acitjar 
other,  with  the  culture  of  the  land  in  InbuL 
The  mechanics  who  have  sought  the  meCropolii 
from  the  sister  kingdom  have  become  mixed  wilji 
their  respective  handicrafts  in  England,  touMOf 
the  Irish — though  only  a  few — taking  rank  vitk 
the  English  skilled  labourers.  l£e  graatar 
part  of  the  Irish  artizans  who  hare  urifdi 
within  the  last  five  years  arc  to  be  found  amoog 
the  most  degraded  of  the  tailors  and  shoemakMi 
who  work  at  the  Kast-cnd  for  the  slop-maitaL 

A  large  class  of  the  Irish  who  were  agriciil* 
tural  labourers  in  their  country  are  to  be  found 
among  the  men  working  fur  bricklajren,  as  ndl 
as  among  the  dock-labourers  and  excaratora^  fte. 
Wood  chopping  is  an  occupation  greatly  reaortwl 
to  by  the  Irish  in  London.  Many  of  the  Irid^ 
however,  who  are  not  regularly  employed  in 
their  respective  callings,  resort  to  tne  ttntU 
when  they  cannot  obtain  work  otherwise. 

The  Irish  women  and  girls  who  sell  fruity 
&c.,  in  the  streets,  depend  almost  entirely 
on  that  mode  of  trafiic  fur  their  subsifltenecb 
They  are  a  class  not  sufficiently  taught  to  avul 
themselves  of  the  ordinary  resources  of  women 
in  the  humbler  walk  of  life.  Unskilled  at  their 
needles,  working  for  slop  employers,  even  at 
tlie  conmionest  shirt-making,  is  impossible  to 
them.  Their  ignorance  of  household  WDik, 
moreover  (for  such  description  of  work  ii  im- 
known  in  their  ^^Tctched  cabins  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland),  incapacitates  them  in  a  great  measure 
for  such  employments  as  ''charing,"  waahing, 
and  ironing,  as  well  as  from  regular  domestk  em- 
ployment. Thus  there  seems  to  remain  to  them 
but  one  thing  to  do— as,  indeed,  was  said  to  me  by 
one  of  themselves — viz.,  "  to  acll  for  a  ha*pinny 
the  three  apples  which  cost  a  farruthing." 

Very  few  of  these  women  (nor,  inde«l,  of  tlift 
men,  though  rather  more  of  them  than  the  wo- 
men) can  read,  and  they  are  mostly  all  wretchedly 
poor ;  but  the  women  present  two  charactexiatica 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  London  coster- 
women  generally— they  are  chaste,  and,  nnlike 
the  ''custer  twirls,"  very  seldom  form  any  con- 
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1  without  the  unction  of  the  marriage 
my.  They  are,  moreover,  attcfntive  to  rcli- 
)hBer?anee8. 

mijonty  of  the  Iribli  sircet-sellors  of  hoth 
leg,  and  often  very  eloquently^  as  they 
in  their  trade ;  and  I  was  further  assuied, 
at  for  this  begging,  some  of  them  might 
oatrlght. 

greater  proportion  of  the  Irish  street- 
are  from  Leinster  and  Munster,  and  a 
table  nnmber  come  from  Connaught 

THB  Causes  which  have  made  the 
Irish  turn  Costermonoers. 
THSTAKDINO  the  prejudices  of  the  £ng- 
iteit,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Irishmen 
imen  who  have  become  costermongers, 
to  A  better  class  than  the  Irish  labourers. 
iahman  may  readily  adapt  himself^  in  a 
place,  to  labour,  though  not  to  trade ; 
as  eoaters  are — or  the  migority  at  least 
wr  penevering  traders  enough. 
most  intelligent  and  prosperous  of  the 
flah  ere  those  who  have  "  risen  " — ^for  so 
1  it  ezpresaed — *'into  regular  costers." 
Can^it  ixishmen*s  capabilities,  as  I  have 
remadccd,  with  all  his  powers  of  speech 
ioknesa  of  apprehension,  arc  far  less  fitted 
^mg  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling 
deavBSt"  than  for  mere  physical  em- 
dL  Hence  those  who  take  to  street- 
fx  A  living  seldom  prosper  in  it,  and 
NBths  of  the  street-Irish  confine  their 
I  to  such  articles  as  are  easy  of  sale,  like 
imtB,  or  oranges,  for  they  are  rarely 
of  purchasing  to  advantage,  and  seem  to 
fide  about  tale  or  measure,  beyond  the 
nuUar  quantities.  Compared  with  an 
nteniioiDger,  the  mere  apple-seller  is  but 
abomrer  to  the  artizan. 
of  the  principal  causes  why  the  Irish 
engen  have  increased  so  extensively  of 
n,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 

Sclaaaes,  (and  of  them  chiefly  the  class 
in  the  culture  of  land,)  have  been 
yner  from  "  the  sister  Isle  "  more  thickly 

lart  four  or  five  years  than  formerly. 

drenmatances  have  conspired  to  efiect 
?lrst,  they  were  driven  over  by  tlie  famine, 
key  could  not  procure,  or  began  to  fear 
n  they  could  not  procure,  food  to  eat 
ty,  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  'in 
nlry  by  the  evictions,  when  tlieir  land- 
ad  left  them  no  roof  to  shelter  them  in 
rn.  (The  shifts,  the  devices,  the  plans, 
di  numbers  of  these  poor  creatures  had 
t,  to  raise  the  means  of  quitting  Ireland 
[[land — or  for  anywhere — ^will  present  a 
naxkable  chapter  at  some  future  period.) 
V  fibong^  the  better  class  of  small 
>  wbo  have  emigrated  from  Ireland,  in 
\i  **  bettering  themselves,"  have  mostly 
Uie  shorea  of  North  America,  still  some 
ive  reached  this  country  have  at  last 
into  street-sellers.  And,  fourthly,  many 
lave    come    over    here    only  for    the 


harvest  have  been  either  induced  or  compelled 
to  stay. 

Another  main  cause  is,  tliat  the  Irish,  as 
labourers,  can  seldom  obtain  work  all  the  year 
through,  and  thus  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  street- 
sellers  are  recruited  every  win^r  by  the  slack- 
ness of  certain  periodic  trades  in  which  they 
are  largely  employed — such  as  hodmen,  dock- 
work,  excavating,  and  the  like.  -  They  are, 
therefore,  driven  by  want  of  employment  to  the 
winter  sale  of  oranges  and  nuts.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  a  doubly  malefic  effect,  as 
the  increase  of  costers  accrues  in  the  winter 
months,  and  there  are  consequently  tiie  most 
sellers  when  there  are  the  fewest  buyers. 

Moreover,  the  cessation  of  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  compared  with  the  abund- 
ance of  employment  which  attracted  so  many 
to  this  coimtry  during  the  .railway  mania, 
has  been  another  fertile  cause  of  there  being  so 
many  Irish  in  the  London  streets. 

The  prevalence  of  Ifish  women  and  children 
among  street-sellers  is  easily  accounted  for — 
they  are,  as  I  said  before,  unable  to  do  anything 
else  to  eke  out  the  means  of  their  husbands 
or  parents.  A  needle  is  as  useless  in  their 
fingers  as  a  pen. 

Bitterly  as  many  of  these  people  suffer  in 
this  country,  grievous  and  often  eloquent  as  are 
their  statements,  I  met  with  none  who  did  not 
manifest  repugnance  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
return  to  Ireland.  If  asked  why  they  objected 
to  return,  the  response  was  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  question:  "  Shure  thin,  sir,  an^  what  good 
could  1  do  there?"  Neither  can  I .  say  that  I 
heard  any  of  these  people  express  any  love  for 
their  country,  though  they  often  spoke  with 
great  affection  of  their  friends. 

From  an  Irish  costermonger,  a  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  physiognomy  best  known  as  **  Irish," 
and  dressed  in  corduroy  trousers,  with  a  loose 
great-coat,  far  too  big  for  him,  buttoned  about 
him,  I  had  the  following  statement : 

"  I  had  a  bit  o'  land,  yer  honor,  in  County 
Limerick.  Well,  it  wasn't  just  a  farrum,  nor 
what  ye  would  call  a  garden  here,  but  my  ikther 
lived  and  died  on  it— glory  be  to  God ! — and 
brought  up  me  and  my  sister  on  it  It  was 
about  an  acre,  and  the  taties  was  well  known 
to  be  good.  But  the  sore  times  came,  and  the 
taties  was  afflicted,  and  the  wife  and  me — I 
have  no  childer — hadn't  a  bite  nor  a  sup,  but 
wather  to  live  on,  and  an  igg  or  two.  I  mt  the 
famine  a-comin*.  I  saw  people  a-feedin'  on  the 
wild  green  things,  and  as  I  had  not  such  a  bad 

take,  I  got  Mr. (he  waa  the  head  master's 

agent)  to  give  me  28«.  for  posaission  in  quiet- 
ness, and]  I  sould  some  poulthry  I  had — their 
iggs  was  a  blessin'  to  keep  the  life  in  us — I 
sould  them  in  Limerick  for  2s.  Z<L — the  poor 
things — ^four  of  them.  The  fiimithur'  I  sould  to 
the  nabors,  for  somehow  about  6t.  Its  the  thruth 
I'm  ay-tellin'  of  you,  sir,  and  there's  2*.  owin* 
of  it  still,  and  will  be  a  perpitual  loss.  The  wife 
and  me  walked  to  Dublin,  though  we  had  bctther 
have  gone  by  the  *long  say,*  but  \  diArfl\wid*T- 
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itani  it  thin,  and  W0  got  to  Liverpool.  Then 
sorrow's  the  taste  of  worruk  could  1  git,  beyant 
oncte  Ss.  for  two  days  harrud  porthering,  that 
broke  my  back  half  in  two.  I  was  tould  I'd 
do  bftther  in  London,  and  so,  glory  be  to  God ! 

1  have — perhaps  I  have.    I  knew  Mr. ,  he 

porthcrs  at  Covent-gardcn,  and  I  made  him  out, 
and  hilped  him  in  any  long  distance  of  a  job. 
As  I'd  been  used  to  famimin'  I  thought  it  good 
raison  I  should  be  a  costermonger,  as  they  call 
it  here.  I  can  read  and  write  too.  And  some 
good  Christian— the  heavens  light  him  to  glory 
when  he's  gone ! — I  don't  know  who  he  was — 
advanced  me  lOs. — or  he  gave  it  me,  so  to  spake, 
through  Father  — — ,"  (a  iloman  Catholic 
priest.)"  We  earrun  what  keeps  the  life  in  us.  I 
don't  go  to  markit,  but  buy  of  a  fair  dealin'  man 
—so  I  count  htm — though  he's  harrud  sometimes. 
I  can't  till  how  many  Irishmen  is  in  the  thrade. 
There's  many  has  been  brought  down  to  it  by 
the  faniin'  and  the  changes.  I  don't  go  much 
among  the  English  street- dalers.  They  talk  like 
haythens.  I  never  miss  mass  on  a  Sunday,  and 
the/  don't  know  what  the  blissed  mass  manes. 
I'm  almost  glad  I  have  no  childer,  to  see  how 
they're  raired  here.  Indeed,  sir,  they're  not 
raired  at  all— they  run  wild.  They  haven't  the 
fear  of  God  or  the  saints.  They'd  hang  a  praste 
— glory  be  to  God!  they  would." 

How  THE  Strect-Irish  displanted  the 
Street-Jews  in  the  Orange  Trade. 

The  Jews,  in  the  streets,  while  acting  as  cos- 
temiongers,  never  **  worked  a  barrow,"  nor 
dealt  in  the  more  ponderous  and  least  pro- 
fitable articles  of  the  trade,  such  as  turnips 
and  cabbages.  They  however,  had,  at  one 
period,  the  chief  possession  of  a  portion  of 
the  trade  which  the  "regular  hands"  do  not 
consider  proper  costermongering,  and  which  is 
now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Irish — viz.:  orange 
selling. 

The  trade  was,  not  many  years  ago,  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Jew  boys,  who  kept  aloof 
from  the  vagrant  lads  of  the  streets,  or  mixed 
with  them  only  in  the  cheap  theatres  and 
concert-rooms.  A  person  who  had  had  great 
experience  at  what  was,  till  recently,  one  of 
the  greatest  "  coaching  inns,"  told  me  that, 
speaking  within  his  own  recollection  and  from 
his  own  obsfcn-ation,  he  thought  the  sale 
of  oranges  was  not  so  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jew  lads  until  about  forty  years  back. 
The  orange  monopoly,  so  to  speak,  was 
established  by  the  street-Jews,  about  1810,  or 
three  or  four  years  previous  to  that  date,  when 
recruiting  and  local  soldiering  were  at  their 
height,  and  when  a  great  number  of  the  vaga- 
lumd  or  "  roving "  population,  who  in  one 
ciipacitv  or  other  now  throng  the  streets,  were 
induced  to  enlist  The  young  Jews  never  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  streets  were  thus 
in  a  measure  cleared  for  them,  and  the  itinerant 
orange-trade  fell  almost  entirely  into  their 
hands.  Some  of  the  young  Jews  gained,  I  am 
assured,  at  least  100/.  a  year  in  this  traffic. 


llie  numbers  of  country  people  who  hastened  t» 
London  on  the  occasion  of  the  Allied  Sofe- 
reigns'  visit  in  1814 — many  wealthy  penooa 
then  seeing  the  capital  for  the  fii«t  tinie— 
afforded  an  excellent  market  to  these  dealen. 

Moreover,  the  perseverance  of  the  Jew  onagt 
boys  was  not  to  be  overcome;  they  would ibOow 
a  man  who  even  looked  encciuragingly  at  their 
wares  for  a  mile  or  two.  The  great  reaort  of 
these  Jew  dealers— who  eschewed  nigfat-ipotk 
generally,  and  left  the  thaatre-doon  to  old  ami 
and  women  of  all  ages — was  at  the  coaching  imis; 
for  year  by  year,  after  the  peace  of  1815|Uefai^ 
provement  of  the  roads  and  the  conaeamoC 
increase  of  travellers  to  London,  progistiacL 

About  1825,  as  nearly  as  my  informant  coold 
recollect,  these  keen  young  traders  began  to  aid 
the  sale  of  other  goodn  to  their  orangea, 
ing  them  upon  the  notice  of  thoae  who' 
leaving  or  visiting  London  by  the 
coaches.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  it  «M 
a  common  remark  at  that  time,  that  no  oh 
could  reach  or  leave  the  metropolia,  ercn  fc 
the  shortest  joumey,  without  being  espertdllt 
be  in  urgent  want  of  orangea  and  lemom,  blwfc 
lead  pencils,  sticks  of  sealing-wax,  mn^ 
bladed  pen-knives,  pocket-combs,  rason,  itSM 
braces,  and  sponges.  To  pursue  the  tale  of  Bt 
last -mentioned  articles — they  being  finm^  I 
presume,  to  be  more  profitable-— aome  of  tti 
street-Jews  began  to  abandon  tho  lalo  if 
oranges  and  lemons ;  and  it  was  upon  tU^ 
that  the  trade  was  "taken  up"  by  the  wttm 
and  children  of  the  Irish  bricklayers'  labommh 
and  of  other  Irish  work-people  then  reiidait  k 
London.  The  numbers  of  Irish  in  the  nwlio- 
polis  at  that  time  began  to  increaae  xapid^i 
for  twenty  years  ago,  they  resorted  nnmcroiiily 
to  England  to  gather  in  the  harrett,  and  iham 
who  had  been  employed  in  contiguoua  comliH 
during  the  autumn,  made  for  London  in  tiia 
winter.  "  I  can't  say  they  were  well  oflj  ar," 
said  one  man  to  me,  "  but  they  liked  hnU 
and  herrings,  or  bread  and  tea — better  than 
potatoes  without  bread  at  home."  From  1838 
to  1840,  I  was  informed,  the  Lriah  gradnaUy 
superseded  the  Jews  in  the  fruit  traffic  aboot 
the  coaching-houses.  One  reason  for  thb  wmt, 
that  thev  were  far  more  eloquent,  begging 
pathetically,  and  with  many  benedictioDa  Ml 
their  listeners.  The  Jews  never  begged,  I  vai 
told ;  "  they  were  merely  tradera."  An 
reason  was,  that  the  Irisli,  men  or  lad% 
had  entered  into  the  fruit  trade  in  the 
yards,  would  not  only  sell  and  bqg,  hot  wen 
ready  to  "lend  a  hand"  to  any  over-bnrdMoed 
coach-porter.  This  the  Jews  never  did,  and  in 
that  way  the  people  of  the  yard  came  to  en- 
courage the  Irisli  to  the  prejudice  of  tbt 
Jews.  At  present^  I  understand  that,  with  tbt 
exception  of  one  or  two  in  the  city,  no  Jem 
vend  oranges  in  the  streets,  and  that  Uie  I 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lriah. 

Another  reason  why  the  Irish  could  rapn 

and  even  undersell  tne  Jews  and  regnlar  ooa* 
termongers  was  this,  as  I  am  informed  on  cv- 
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uthority: — Father  Mathew,  a  dozen 
Jc,  made  temperance  societies  popular 
L  Many  of  the  itinerant  Irish,  espe- 
:  younger  classes,  were  "  temperance 
rhiis  the  Irish  could  live  as  sparely  as 

but  they  did  not,  like  him,  squander 
iy  for  the  evening's  amusement,  at  the 
r  the  theatre. 

ired  what  might  be  the  number  of  the 
ing,  so  to  speak,  at  the  coaching  inns, 
issured  thaft  it  was  less  numerous  than 
rally  imagined.     One  man  computed 

individuals,  all  under  21 ;  another  at 
;  perhaps  the  mean,  or  250,  might  be 
e  mark.  The  number  was  naturally 
d  greater,  F  was  told,  because  the  same 
reet  traders  were  seen  over  and  over 
The  Jews  knew  when  the  coaches  were 
and  when  they  started,  and  they  would 
ter  availing  themselves  of  a  departure, 
iun — the  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate-hill, 
ice — to  take  advantage  of  an  arrival  at 
-say  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow-hill. 
y  appeared  everj'where,  but  were  the 
ividnals. 

ired  to  what  calling  the  youthful  Jews, 
ren  from  their  partially  monopolized 
nmerce,  had  devoted  themselves,  and 
that  even  when  the  orange  and  hawk- 
was  at  the  best,  the  Jews  rarely  carried 
r  they  were  twenty-two  or  twenty-three, 
they  then  resorted  to  some  more  whole- 
ing,  such  as  the  purchase  of  nuts  or 
Tapes,  at  public  sales.  At  present,  I 
med,  they  are  more  thickly  than  ever 
in  these  trades,  as  well  as  in  two  new 
IS,  that  have  been  established  within 
r  years, — the  sale  of  the  Bahama  pine- 
nd   of   the    Spanish    and   Portuguese 

the  Royal  Exchange,  Jew  boys  still 
Qcils,  etc,  but  the  number  engaged  in 
niit  throughout  London  is  not,  as  far  as 
ertain,  above  one-eighth — if  an  eighth — 
t  was  even  twelve  years  ago. 

:e  Religion  of  the  Street-Irish. 

now  given  a  brief  sketch  as  to  how  the 
ople  have  come  to  form  so  large  a 
in  of  the  London  street- sellers,  I  shall 
as  I  did  with  the  English  costennon- 
iimlsh  the  reader  with  a  short  account 
religious,  moral,  intellectual,  and  phy- 
idition,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  con- 
habits  and  circumstances  of  the  one 
h  those  of  the  other.  First,  of  the  reli- 
he  Irish  street- folk. 
It  all  the  street- Irish  are  Roman  Catho- 
f  course  I  can  but  speak  generally ;  but 
my  inquiry  I  met  with  only  two  who 
y  were  Protestants,  and  when  1  came  to 
f  with  them,  I  fotmd  out  that  they  were 
Ignorant  of,  and  partly  indifferent  to,  any 
whatever.  An  Irish  Protestant  gentle- 
d  to  me :  "  You  may  depend  upon  it,  if 
I  meet  any  of  my  poor  countrymen  who 


will  not  talk  to  you  about  religion,  they  either 
know  or  care  nothing  about  it ;  for  the  religious 
spirit  runs  high  in  Ireland,  and  Protestants  and 
Catholics  are  easily  led  to  converse  about  their 
faith." 

I  found  that  some  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics— but  they  had  been  for  many  years  resident 
in  England,  and  that  among  the  poorest  or 
vagrant  class  of  the  English — ^d  become  indif- 
ferent to  tlteir  creed,  and  did  not  attend  their 
chapels,  unless  at  the  great  fasts  or  festivals,  and 
this  they  did  only  occasionally.  One  old  stall- 
keeper,  who  had  been  in  Loudon  nearly  thirty 
years,  said  to  me :  **  Ah !  Ood  knows,  sir,  I 
ought  to  attend  mass  every  Sunday,  but  I 
haven't  for  a  many  years,  barrin'  Christmas-day 
and  such  times.  But  I  '11  thry  and  go  more 
rigular,  plase  God."  This  man  seemed  to  re- 
sent, as  a  sort  of  indignity,  my  question  if  he 
ever  attended  any  other  place  of  worship.  "  Av 
coorse  not ! "  was  the  reply. 

One  Irishman,  also  a  fniit-seller,  with  a  well- 
stocked  barrow,  and  without  the  complaint  of 
poverty  common  among  his  class,  entered  keenly 
into  the  subject  of  hu  religious  faith  when  I 
introduced  it  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  had 
been  in  England  since  he  was  five  or  six.  He 
was  a  good-looking,  fresh -coloured  man,  of 
thirty  or  upwards,  and  could  read  and  write  well. 
He  spoke  without  bitterness,  though  zealously 
enough.  "Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  a  gintleman 
connected  with  the  Protistant  dar^,"  he  asked, 
"  or  a  missionary  ? "  On  mv  stating  that  I  had 
no  claim  to  either  character,  he  resumed:  "  Will, 
sir,  it  don't  matther.  All  the  worruld  may  know 
my  riligion,  and  I  wish  all  the  worruld  was  of 
my  riligion,  and  betther  min  in  it  than  I  am ;  I 
do,  indeed.  I'm  a  Roman  Catholic,  sir ;"  [here 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross] ;  "  God  be  praised 
for  it !  O  yis,  I  know  all  about  Cardinal  Wise- 
man. It's  the  will  of  God,  I  feel  sure,  that  he's 
to  be  'stablished  here,  and  it's  no  use  ribillin' 
against  that  I've  nothing  to  say  against  Pro- 
tistints.  ^  I've  heard  it  said,  '  It's  best  to  pray 
for  them.'  The  street-people  that  call  thim- 
selves  Protistants  are  no  riligion  at  all  at  alL  I 
serruve  Protistant  gintlemen  and  ladies  too,  and 
sometimes  they  talk  to  me  kmdly  about  religion. 
They're  good  custhomers,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
good  people.  I  can't  say  what  their  lot  may  be 
in  another  worruld  for  not  being  of  the  true 
faith.    No,  air,  I'll  give  no  opinions — none." 

This  man  gave  me  a  clear  account  of  his 
belief  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  (he  crossed  him- 
self repeatedly  as  he  spoke)  was  the  mother  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  was  a  mediator  with 
our  Lord,  who  was  God  of  heaven  and  earth — 
of  the  duty  of  pra}ing  to  the  holy  saints — of 
attending  mass — (**  but  the  priest,"  he  said, 
"  won't  exact  too  much  of  a  poor  man,  eitner 
about  that  or  about  fasting") — of  going  to  con- 
fession at  Easter  and  Christmas  times,  at  the 
least — of  receiving  the  body  of  Christ,  "the  rale 
prisince."  in  the  holy  sacrament — of  keeping 
all  God's  commandnienta — of  purgatory  bein^ 
a  purgation  of  nni — aud  ot  ^ei.\cii  %xi^  \»^. 
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I  found  the  ni^gority  of  tlioMe  I  spukc  with,  at 
least  as  earnest  in  their  faitli,  if  they  were  not 
as  well  instructed  in  it  us  my  infurmant,  ulio 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  better  class 
uf  street-sellers. 

Another  Irishman, — who  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  less  informed,  and  who  had  been 
between  two  and  three  years  in  England,  hav- 
ing  been  di&appointed  in  emigrating  to  America 
with  his  wife  and  two  children, — gave  me  the 
following  account,  but  not  without  considering 
and  hesitating.  He  was  a  very  melancholy 
looking  man,  tall  and  spare,  and  decently  clad. 
He  and  his  family  were  living  upon  Sd.  a  day, 
which  he  earned  by  sweeping  a  crossing.  lie 
had  been  prevented  by  ill  health  from  earning 
2/.,  wliich  he  could  have  made,  he  told  me,  in 
harvest  time,  as  a  store  against  winter.  He  had 
been  a  street-seller,  and  so  had  his  wife;  and 
she  would  be  so  again  as  soon  as  he  could  raise 
2ff.  to  buv  her  a  stock  of  apples.  He  said, 
touching  fiis  hat  at  each  holy  name, — 

"  Sure,  yis,  sir,  I'm  a  Roman  Cartholic,  and 
go  to  mass  every  Sunday.  Jesus  Christ  ?  O  yis," 
(hesitating,  but  proceeding  readily  allcr  a  word 
of  prompting),  "he  is  the  Lord  our  Saviour,  and 
the  Son  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  The  blessed  saints  ? 
Yis,  sir,  yis.  The  prasto  prays  for  them.  I — 
I  mane  prays  to  them.  O,  yis.  I  pray  to  them 
niysilf  ivery  night  for  a  blissin',  and  to  ritic  me 
out  of  uiy  misery.  No,  sir,  1  can't  say  I  know 
what  tlic  mass  is  about  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
prayin'  for  thin,  only  that  it's  right.  A  poor 
man,  that  can  neither  read  nor  write — I  wish  I 
could  and  I  might  do  bet ther— can't  under- 
stand it :  it's  all  in  Latin.  Iv'e  heard  about 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  It'll  do  us  no  good  sir; 
it'll  only  set  people  more  against  us.  ]Uit  it 
ain't  poor  niin's  fault" 

As  I  was  anxious  to  witness  the  religious  zeal 
that  characterizes  these  people,  I  obtained  per- 
mission to  follow  one  of  the  priests  as  he  made 
his  rounds  among  his  flock.  Everywhere  the 
people  ran  out  to  meet  him.  He  had  just  re- 
turned to  them  I  found,  and  the  news  spread 
round,  and  women  crowded  to  their  door- steps, 
and  came  creeping  up  from  the  cellars  through 
the  trap-doors,  merely  to  curtsey  to  him.  One 
old  crone,  as  he  passed,  cried,  "You're  a  good 
father.  Heaven  comfort  you,"  and  the  boys  play- 
ing about  stood  still  to  watch  him.  A  lad,  in  a 
nion'H  tail  eoat  and  a  shirUcolIar  that  nearly 
covered  in  his  head— like  the  paper  round  a 
l>ouquetF— was  fortunate  enough  to  be  noticed, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled,  as  he  touched  his  hair 
at  each  word  he  spoke  in  answer.  At  a  con- 
versation that  took  place  between  the  priest  and 
.a  woman  who  kept  a  dry  fish-stall,  the  dame 
excused  herself  for  not  having  been  up  to  take 
tea  **  with  his  rivirince's  mother  lately,  for  thrade 
had  been  so  bisy,  and  night  was  the  fullest 
time."  Even  as  the  priest  walked  along  the 
street,  boys  running  at  full  speed  would  pull  up 
tu  touch  their  hair,  and  the  stall-women  would 
rise  from  their  baskets;  while  all  noise— even  a 
(juarrel — ceased  until  he  had  pas.sed  bv.  Still 
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there  was  no  look  of  fear  in  the  people.  He 
called  them  all  by  their  names,  and  asked  after 
their  families,  and  once  or  twice  the  "fiither" 
was  taken  aside  and  held  by  the  button  while 
some  point  that  required  his  advice  was  whis- 
pered in  his  ear. 

The  religious  fervour  of  the  people  whom  I 
saw  was  intense.  At  one  house  that  I  entered, 
the  woman  set  me  marvelling  at  the  strengdi  of 
her  zeal,  by  showing  me  how  she  contrived  to 
have  in  her  sitting-room  a  sanctuary  to  pray 
before  every  night  and  morning,  and  even  m 
the  day,  **  when  she  felt  wea^  and  lonesome." 
The  room  was  rudely  enough  furnished,  and  the 
only  decent  table  was  covered  with  a  new  piece 
of  varniahcd  cloth ;  still  before  a  rude  print  rf 
our  Saviour  there  were  placed  two  old  plated 
candlesticks,  pink,  with  the  copper  ahining 
through;  and  here  it  was  that  she  told  her 
beads.  In  her  bed-room,  too,  was  a  coloured 
engraving  of  the  *'  Blessed  Lady,"  which  she 
never  passed  without  curtseying  to. 

Of  course  I  detail  tliesc  matters  as  mere  UeU, 
without  desiring  to  ofi'erany  opinion  here,  either 
as  to  the  benefit  or  otherwise  of  the  creed  in 
question.  As  I  had  shown  how  the  English 
costcnnonger  neitlier  had  nor  knew  anv  religion 
whatever,  it  became  my  duty  to  give  the  reader 
a  \\vw  of  the  religion  of  the  Irish  street-wUerL 
In  order  to  be  able  to  do  so  as  truthfully  ai 
possible,  I  placed  myself  in  communication  with 
those  parties  who  were  in  a  position  to  give  me 
the  best  ui formation  on  the  subject.  The  result 
is  given  above,  in  all  the  simplicity  and  impar- 
tidiity  of  history. 

Of  the  Education,  Litlratuke,   AuutE- 

MLNTS,     AND     POLITICS     OF     THE     SXEEET- 
IKISH. 

Thkse  several  heads  have  often  required  from 
ine  lengthened  notices,  but  as  regards  the  claa 
I  am  now  describing  they  may  be  dismisied 
briefly  enough.  The  majority  of  the  street-Iriih 
whom  I  saw  were  unable  to  read,  but  I  found 
those  wlio  had  no  knowledge  of  reading— (and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  English  street- 
sellers  as  well) — regret  their  inability,  and  aay, 
"  I  wish  I  could  read,  sir ;  I'd  be  better  off 
now."  On  the  otlier  hand,  those  who  had  a 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  said  fre- 
quently enough,  "  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  eon  read 
and  write,  but  it's  been  no  good  to  me,"  as  if 
they  had  been  disappointed  in  their  expectations 
as  to  tlie  benefits  attendant  upon  scnolarship. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  a  mater 
anxiety  exists  among  the  poor  generally,  to 
have  some  schooling  provided  for  their  children, 
than  was  the  ease  a  few  years  back.  One 
Irishman  attributed  this  lo  the  increased  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  "  for  the  more 
schools  there  are,"  he  said,  "the  more  people 
think  about  schooling  their  children." 

I'he  literature,  or  reading,  of  she  street-Irish 
is,  I  believe,  confined  to  Roman  C.itholic  books, 
such  as  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  published  in 
a  cheap  form ;  one,  and  only  one,  I  found  with 
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the  **  Nation  "  newspaper.  The  very  poor  have 
DO  leisure  to  read.  I)uriiii>^  tlirce  days  spent  in 
nstting  the  slop- workers  at  the  East  cad  of 
the  town,  not  £0  much  a:»  tlie  fragment  of  u 
leaf  of  a  book  was  teen. 

Hie  amiuements  of  the  street- Irish  are  not 
those  of  the  English  costcrmongers — though 
there  .are  exceptions,  of  course,  to  the  remark. 
Ihe  Irish  fathers  and  mothers  do  not  allow  their 
dinghters,  even  when  they  possess  the  means,  to 
resort  to  tlie  *' penny  gafi"  or  the  "twopenny 
h8|M,"  TuiACCOmpamed  by  them.  Some  of  tlic 
men  frequent  the  beer-shops,  and  are  inveterate 
dnokers  and  smokers  too.  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
sfflBsements  popular  among,  or  much  resorted 
to^  by  the  Inahmen,  except  dancing  parties  at 
one  another's  houses,  where  they  jig  vid  reel 
finiouily.  They  frequent  raffles  also,  but  tlie 
Kticle  is  often  never  thrown  for,  and  the  evening 
ii  nent  Sn  dancing. 

i  may  here  observe — in  reference  to  the 
itatement  that  Irish  parents  will  not  exxK):>e 
Aeir  dai:^litor8  to  the  risk  of  what  they  con- 
Bder  corrupt  influences— that  when  a  young 
Irishwoman  does  break  through  the  pale  of 
chastity,  she  often  becomes,  as  I  was  a:»urcd, 
one  of  the  most  violent  and  depraved  of,  jK^rhapv, 
On  moat  depraved  class. 

Of  politics,  I  think,  the  street- Irish  under- 
hand nothing,  and  my  own  observations  in  this 
RiMet  were  confinned  by  a  remark  made  to 
De>y  an  Irish  gentleman :  "  Their  politics  arc 
eidicr  a  dead  letter,  or  the  politics  of  their 


The  Homes  of  the  Stkclt-Ikinii. 
Is  almost  all  of  the  poorer  districts  of  London 
sclobe  foond  "nests  of  Irish" — as  they  arc 
called— or  courts  inhabited  solely  by  the  Iris)i 
eoitermongers.  These  people  form  separate 
nJiits,  rarely  visiting  or  mingling  with  the 
EfllBah  costers.  It  is  curious,  on  walking 
tboagh  one  of  these  settlements,  to  notice 
the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  deal  among 
thnuelves — street-seller  buying  of  street-seller. 
Even  in  some  of  the  smallest  courts  there  may 
he  seen  stalls  of  vegetables,  dried  herrings,  or 
alt  cod,  thriving,  on  the  associative  principle, 
hy  nrntoil  support. 

The  parts  of  London  that  are  the  most  thickly 
imlated  with  Irish  lie  about  Brook- street,  Rat- 
d^croM,  down  both  sides  uf  the  Commercial- 
nad,  and  in  Rosemary^lane,  though  nearly  all 
Ae  "  coster-districts  "  cited  at  p.  47,  have  their 
Irish  aettlements— Cromer-street,  Safiron-hill 
ad  Kmg-itreet,  Drury-lane,  for  instance,  being 
tUekly  peopled  with  the  Irish ;  but  the  ulaces 
I  have  mentioned  above  are  peculiarly  distin- 
puhedy  by  being  almost  entirely  peopled  by 
nntfln  from  the  sister  isle. 

Ihe  same  system  of  immigration  is  pursued 
in  London  as  in  America.  As  soon  as  the  firxt 
xttlcr  is  thriving  in  his  newly  chosen  country, 
a  eertain  portion  of  his  or  her  earnings  are 
careblly  hoarded  up,  until  they  arc  sufficient 
Is  pay  for  the  remov.-il  of  another  niember  of 


the  family  to  England ;  then  one  of  the  friends 
left  **  at  home  "  is  sent  for;  and  thus  by  degrees 
the  entire  family  is  got  over,  and  once  more 
united. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  quarter  of  London  where 
the  habits  and  habitations  of  the  Iriidi  can  be 
better  seen  and  studied  than  in  Kosemary-lane, 
and  the  little  courts  and  alleys  that  apring  from 
it  on  each  side.  Some  of  these  courts  have  other 
courts  branching  off  from  them,  so  that  the  loca- 
lity is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  "blind  alleys;"  and 
when  once  in  the  heart  of  the  maze  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  path  that  leads  to  the  main-road. 
As  you  walk  down  **  the  lane,"  and  peep  through 
the  narrow  openings  between  the  houses,  the 
place  seems  like  a  huse  peep-show,  with  dark 
holes  of  gateways  to  look  through,  while  the 
court  within  appears  bright  with  the  daylight ; 
and  down  it  are  been  rough-headed  ur^ins 
ruiuiing  with  their  feet  bare  through  the  pud- 
dles, and  bonnetless  girls,  huddled  in  shawls, 
lolling  against  the  door-posts.  Sometimes 
you  see  a  long  narrow  alley,  with  the  houses 
so  close  together  that  opposite  neighbours  arc 
talking  from  their  windows;  wJiile  the  ropes, 
stretched  sig-zag  from  wall  to  wall,  a&rd 
just  room  enough  to  dry  a  blanket  or  a  couple 
of  shirts,  that  swell  out  dropsically  in  the 
wind. 

I  visited  one  of  the  paved  yards  round  wluch 
the  Irish  live,  and  found  that  it  had  been  turned 
into  a  complete  drying-ground,  with  shirts, 
gowns,  and  jietticoats  of  every  description  and 
colour.  The  buildings  at  the  end  were  com- 
pletely hidden  by  "  the  things,"  and  the  air  felt 
damp  and  chilly,  and  smelt  of  soap-suds.  The 
gutter  was  filled  with  dirty  gray  water  emptied 
from  the  wash-tubs,  and  on  the  top  were  the 
thick  bubbles  floating  about  under  the  breath  of 
the  boys  "  playing  at  boats  "  with  them. 

It  is  the  custom  with  tho  inhabitants  of  these 
courts  and  alleys  to  assemble  at  the  entrance 
with  their  baskets,  and  chat  and  smoke  away  the 
morning.  Every  court  entrance  has  its  little 
group  of  girls  and  women,  lolling  listlessly 
against  the  sides,  with  theii  heads  uncovered, 
and  their  luxuriant  hair  fuzzy  as  oakum.  It  is 
peculiar  with  the  Irish  women  that — after  having 
been  accustomed  to  their  hoods — they  seldom 
wear  bonnets,  unless  on  a  long  journey.  Nearly 
all  of  them,  too,  have  a  thick  plaid  shawl,  which 
they  keep  on  all  the  day  through,  with  their 
hands  covered  under  it  At  the  mouth  of  the 
only  thoroughfare  deserving  of  the  name  of 
street — for  a  cart  could  just  go  through  it — were 
congregated  about  tliirty  men  and  women,  who 
rented  rooms  in  the  houses  on  each  aide  of  the 
road.  Six  women,  with  baskets  of  dried  her- 
rings, were  crouching  in  a  line  on  the  kerb- 
stone with  the  fish  before  them ;  their  legs  were 
drawn  up  so  closely  to  tlieir  bodies  that  the  shawl 
covered  the  entire  figure,  and  they  looked  very 
like  the  podgy  "tombolers"  sold  by  the  Italian 
boys.  As  all  their  wares  were  alike,  it  was  puz- 
zling  work  to  imagine  how,  without  the  strongest 
o])po<ition,  they  could  each  oblam  aVmn^.    TVx« 
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men  were  dressed  in  lonp:-tail  coats,  with  one  or 
two  brass  buttons.  One  old  dame,  with  a  £ace 
wrmklcd  like  a  dried  plum,  had  her  cloak  placed 
over  her  head  like  a  hood,  and  the  gnMj  hair 
hunflf  down  in  matted  hanks  about  her  face,  her 
black  eyes  shining  between  the  locks  like  those 
of  a  Skye  terrier;  beside  her  was  another  old 
woman  smoking  a  pipe  so  short  that  her  nose 
reached  over  the  bowl. 

After  looking  at  the  low  forehcadi*  and  long 
bulging  upper  lips  of  some  of  the  group,  it  was 
pleasant  to  gaze  upon  the  pretty  faces  of  the 
one  or  two  girls  tliat  lolled  against  the  wall. 
Their  black  hair,  smoothed  with  grease,  and 
shining  almost  as  if  "japanned,"  and  their  large 
gray  eyes  with  the  thick  dark  fringe  of  lash, 
seemed  out  of  place  among  the  hard  features 
of  their  companions.  It  was  only  by  looking  at 
the  short  petticoats  and  large  feet  you  could 
assure  yourself  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
class. 

In  all  the  houses  tlmt  I  entered  were  traces  of 
household  care  and  neatness  that  1  had  little 
expcctud  to  have  seen.  Tlie  cupboard  fastened 
in  the  («mer  of  the  room,  and  stocked  with  mugs 
and  cups,  the  mantelpiece  with  its  images,  and 
the  walls  covered  with  showy- coloured  prints  of 
saints  and  mart\rs,  gave  an  air  of  comfort  that 
strangely  disagreed  with  the  reports  of  the  cabins 
in  "ould  Ireland."  As  the  doors  to  the  houses 
were  nearly  all  of  them  kept  open,  I  could,  even 
whilst  walking  along,  gain  sonic  notion  of  the 
funiiture  of  the  homes.  In  one  house  that  I 
visited  there  was  a  family  of  five  persons,  living 
on  the  ground  floor  and  occupying  two  rooms. 
The  boards  were  strewn  with  red  sand,  and  the 
front  apartment  had  three  l>eds  in  it,  with  the 
printed  curtains  drawn  closely  round.  In  a 
dark  room,  at  the  back,  lived  the  family  itself. 
It  was  fitted  up  as  a  parlour,  and  crowded  to 
excess  with  chairs  and  ubles,  the  very  staircase 
having  pictures  fastened  against  the  woodtMi 
partition.  The  fire,  although  it  was  midday, 
and  a  warm  autumn  morning,  served  as  nmch 
for  light  as  for  heat,  and  rowid  it  crouched  the 
motlicr,  children,  and  visitors,  bending  over  the 
flame  as  if  in  the  severestt  winter  time.  In  a 
room  above  this  were  a  man  and  woman  lately 
arrived  in  England.  The  woman  sat  huddled 
up  ill  a  comer  smokhig,  vrith  the  husband 
sUnding  over  her  in,  what  appeared  at  first,  a 
menacing  attitude;  I  was  infonned,  however, 
that  they  were  only  planning  for  the  future. 
This  room  was  perfectly  empty  of  furniture,  and 
the  once  white- washed  walls  were  black,  except- 
ing the  little  square  patches  wliich  showed 
where  the  pictures  of  the  fonner  tenants  had 
hung.  In  another  room,  I  found  a  home  so 
small  and  full  of  furniture,  that  it  was  almost  a 
curiosity  for  domestic  management  The  bed, 
with  its  chintz  curtains  looped  up,  filled  one 
end  of  the  apartment,  but  the  mattress  of  it 
served  as  a  long  bench  for  the  visitors  to  sit  on. 
The  Uble  was  so  large  that  it  divided  the  room 
in  two,  and  if  there  was  one  picture  there  must 
have  been  thirty —all  of  "  holy  men,"  with  yellow 


glories  round  their  heads.  The  window-ledge 
was  dressed  out  with  crockery,  and  in  a  tumbler 
were  placed  the  beads.  The  old  dame  herself 
was  as  curious  as  her  room.  Her  shawl  was 
fastened  over  her  large  frilled  cap.  She  hid  a 
little  "  button"  of  a  nose,  with  the  nostrils  enter- 
ing her  face  like  bullet  holes.  She  wore  over 
her  gown  an  old  pilot  coat  well-stained  with 
fish  slime,  and  her  petticoats  being  ahort,  ihe 
had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch  fith- 
erman  or  stage  smuggler. 

Her  story  was  affecting  —  made  more  lOb 
perhaps,  by  the  emotional  manner  in  whicli  ihe 
related  it.  Nine  years  ago  "the  father"  of 
the  district— "  the  Blissed  Lady  guard  him!"— 
had  found  her  late  at  night,  rolling  in  the 
gutter,  and  the  boys  pelting  her  with  orange- 
peel  and  nmd.  She  was  drunk — "  the  Lornid 
pass  by  her" — and  when  she  came  to,  she 
found  herself  in  the  chapel,  lying  before  the 
sanctuary,  **  under  the  shadow  of  the  holy  cron." 
Watching  over  her  was  the  "  good  father," 
trj'ing  to  bring  back  her  consciouaneta.  He 
spoke  to  her  of  her  wickedness,  and  before  she 
left  she  took  the  pledge  of  temperance.  From 
that  time  she  prospered,  and  the  1«.  6d.  the 
"  father"  gave  her  "had  God's  bliaain'  in  it,*' 
for  she  became  the  best  dressed  woman  in  the 
court,  and  in  less  than  three  yean  had  ISI,  in 
the  savings'  bank,  "  the  father — Heaven  chirish 
him" — keeping  her  book  for  her,  as  he  did  for 
other  poor  people.  She  also  joined  "  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Blissed  Lady,"  (and  bought  her- 
self the  dress  of  the  order  "  a  beautiful  graoe 
vilvit,  which  she  had  now,  and  which  same 
cost  her  .'{Ox."),  and  then  she  was  secure  against 
want  in  old  age  and  sickness.  But  after  nme 
years  prudence  and  comfort,  a  brother  of  hen 
returned  home  from  the  army,  with  a  peniion  d 
\s.  a  day.  He  was  wihl,  and  persuaded  her  to 
break  her  ]) ledge,  and  in  a  short  time  he  got  ill 
her  savings  from  her  and  spent  every  penny.  She 
could' nt  shake  him  off,  "for  he  was  the  only 
kin  she  had  on  airth,"  and  "she  must  love  hi 
own  flish  and  bones."  Then  began  her  miseiy. 
"  It  plased  God  to  visit  her  ould  limbs  wiu 
aches  and  throuhles,  and  her  hips  swole  with 
the  cowld,"  so  that  she  was  at  last  forced  into 
a  hobpital,  and  all  that  was  left  of  her  store  was 
"  aten  up  by  sufferin's."  This,  she  auoied 
me,  all  came  about  by  the  "pood  father's" 
leaving  that  ])arish  for  another  one,  but  now  bt 
had  returned  tu  them  again,  and,  with  hia  help 
and  God's  blessing,  she  would  yet  prosper  ooee 
more. 

Whilst  I  was  in  the  room,  the  father  entered, 
and  "old  Norali,"  half- divided  between  joy 
at  seeing  him  and  shame  at  "  being  again  a 
l)eggar,"  laughed  and  wept  at  the  same  time. 
She  stood  wi])ing  her  eyes  with  the  shawl,  and 
groaning  out  blessings  on  "  his  rivirince't  hid," 
begging  of  him  not  "  to  scould  her  for  ahe  was 
a  wake  woman."  The  renegade  brother  waa 
had  in  to  receive  a  lecture  from  "  his  rivirinee." 
A  more  sottish  idiotic  face  it  would  be  diificnlt 
to  imagine.     He  stood  with  his  hands  hanging 
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c  the  paws  of  a  dog  begging,  and  hU 
1  eyes  stared  in  the  face  of  the  priest,  as 
ired  him,  irithoat  the  least  expression 
consciousness.     Old  Norah  stood  by, 

like  a  bagpipe,  and  writhing  while  the 
>oke  to  her  '*  own  brother,**  as  though 
>roach  were  meant  for  her. 
le  thing  that  struck  me  during  my  visit 
nghbourhood,  was  the  apparent  listless. 

lazy  appearance  of  the  people.  The 
play  were  the  only  beings  who  seemed 
any  life  in  their  actions.  The  women 
plaid  shawls  strolled  along  the  pave- 
(topping  each  friend  for  a  chat,  or 
ome  circle,  and  leaning  against  the  wall 
b  utterly  deficient  in  energy.  The  men 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  lis- 
>  the  old  crones  talking,  and  only  now 
i  grunting  out  a  reply  when  a  question 
^y  put  to  them.  And  yet  it  is  curious 
le  people,  who  here  seemed  as  inactive 
les,  will  perform  the  severest  bodily 
indertaking  tasks  that  the  English  are 
nfitted  for. 

mplete  this  account,  I  subjoin  a  brief 
on  of  the  lodging-houses  resorted  to 
Irish  immigrants  on  their  arrival  in 
itiy. 

LODGINO-HOUSCB   FOR   IMMIGRANTS. 

in  Irish  immigrant,  whose  object  is  to 
London,  arrives  by  the  Cork  steamer 
knowing  a  suiglu  friend  to  whom  he 
ly  for  house-room  or  assistance  of  any 
kmietimes  a  whole  family  is  landed  late 
,  worn  out  by  sickness  and  the  terrible 
of  a  three  days*  deck  passage,  almost 
d  by  exhaustion,  and  scarcely  able  to 
nglish  enough  to  inquire  for  shelter  till 

!  immigrants,  however,  arc  bound  for 
i,  their  lot  is  very  different  Then  they 
igned  to  some  agent  in  London,  who 
I  on  the  wharf  at  the  time  the  steamer 
and  takes  the  strangers  to  the  homes 
prepared  for  them  until  the  New  York 
starts.  During  the  two  or  three  days' 
y  stay  in  London,  they  are  provided  for 

f!nt*s  expense,  and  no  trouble  is  ex- 
by  the  travellers.  A  large  provision- 
it  in  the  city  told  me  that  he  often, 
:he  season,  had  as  many  as  500  Irish 
id  to  him  by  one  vessel,  so  that  to 
m  to  their  lodgings  was  like  walking  at 
I  oi  a  regiment  of  recruits, 
lecessities  of  the  immigrants  in  London 
ised  several  of  their  countrymen  to  open 
hooses  in  the  courts  about  .Rosemary- 
Mte  men  attend  the  coming  in  of  the 
taraer,  and  seek  for  customers  among  the 
of  the  poor,  after  the  manner  of  toutcrs 
•side  hoteL 

mmigrants' -houses  are  of  two  kinds — 
ad  durty.  The  better  class  of  Irish 
.houses  almost  startle  one  by  the  com- 
l  cleanliness  of  the  rooms;  for  after  the 


descriptions  you  hear  of  the  state  in  which  the 
deck  passengers  are  landed  from  the  Irish  boats, 
their  clothes  stained  with  the  manure  of   the 

Eigs,  and  drenched  with  the  spray,  you  some- 
ow  expect  to  find  all  the  accommodations 
disgusting  and  unwholesome.  But  one  in 
particular,  that  I  visited,  had  the  floor  clean, 
and  sprinkled  with  red  sand,  while  the  win- 
dows were  sound,  bright,  and  transparent 
The  hobs  of  the  large  fire-place  were  piled 
up  with  bright  tin  pots,  and  the  chimney 
piece  was  white  and  red  with  the  china 
images  ranged  upon  it  In  one  comer  of 
the  principal  apartment  there  stood  two  or 
three  boxes  still  corded  up,  and  with  bundles 
strung  to  the  sides,  and  again&t  the  wall  was 
hung  a  bunch  of  blue  cloaks,  such  as  the 
Irishwomen  wear.  The  proprietor  of  the  house, 
who  was  dressed  in  a  gray  tail-coat  and  knee- 
breeches,  that  had  somewhat  the  effect  of  a  foot- 
man's livery,  told  me  that  he  had  received 
seven  lodgers  the  day  before,  but  six  were  men, 
and  they  were  all  out  seeking  for  work.  In 
front  of  the  fire  sat  a  woman,  bending  over  it  so 
close  that  the  bright  cotton  gown  dhe  had  on 
smelt  of  scorching.  Her  feet  were  bare,  and 
she  held  the  soles  of  them  near  to  the  bars, 
curling  her  toes  about  with  the  heat  She  was 
a  short,  thick- set  woman,  with  a  pair  of  won- 
derfully muscular  arms  crossed  over  her  bosom, 
and  her  loose  rusty  hair  streaming  over  her 
neck.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  spoke  to  her 
about  her  journey,  for  she  wouldn't  answer  me, 
but  kept  her  round,  open  eyes  fixed  on  my  face 
with  a  wild,  nervous  look,  following  me  about 
with  them  everywhere. 

Across  the  room  hung  a  line,  with  the  newly- 
washed  and  well- patched  clothes  of  the  immi- 
grants hanging  to  it,  and  on  a  side-table  were 
the  six  yellow  basins  that  had  been  ni>ed  for 
the  men's  breakfasts.  During  my  visit,  the 
neighbours,  having  observed  a  strange  /gentle- 
man enter,  came  pouring  in,  each  proferring 
some  fresh  bit  of  news  about  their  newly- 
arrived  countrymen.  I  was  nearly  stumied  by 
half-a-dozen  voices  speaking  together,  and  tell- 
ing me  how  the  poor  people  had  been  four  days 
"  at  say,"  so  that  they  were  glad  to  get  near  the 
pigs  for  "  warrumth,"  and  instructing  me  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  laying  out  the  sum  of 
money  that  it  was  supposed  I  was  aliout  to 
shower  down  upon  the  immigrants. . 

In  one  of  the  worst  class  of  lodging-hi>uses  I 
found  ten  human  beings  living  togethfr  in  a 
small  room.  T!ie  apartment  was  entirely  de- 
void of  all  furniture,  excepting  an  old  n  attrass 
rolled  up  against  the  wall,  and  a  dirty  ]«iece  of 
cloth  hung  across  one  corner,  to  screen  the 
women  whilst  dressing.  An  old  man,  the  father 
of  five  out  of  the  ten,  was  seated  on  a  tea-chest, 
mending  shoes,  and  the  other  men  were  looking 
on  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Two 
girls  and  a  woman  were  huddled  together  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire,  talking  in  Irish. 
All  these  people  seemed  to  Vie  \iVtex\>f  d«^^ 
of  energy,  and  the  men  inwed  aV»xX  wi  Xmj^^ 
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that  I  couldn't  help  asking  tome  of  them  if 
they  had  tried  to  obtain  work.  Every  one 
turned  to  a  good-booking  young  fellow  lolling 
against  the  w^U,  aa  if  tb«y  expected  him  to 
answer  for  them.  "Ah,  sure,  and  that  they 
have,"  was  the  replYi"U*«  ^he  docks  they 
have  tried*  worms  luck."  The  others  appeared 
struck  with  the  truthfulness  of  the  answer, 
for  they  all  shook  their  heads,  and  said,  "  Sure 
an'  that's  thruth,  anyhow.'*  Here  my  Irish 
guide  ventured  an  observation,  by  remarking 
solemnly,  "  It's  no  use  tilling  a  lie;"  to  which 
the  whole  room  assented,  by  exclaiming  alto- 
gether, "  Thrue  for  you,  Norah."  The  chosen 
spokesman  then  told  me,  "They  paid  half>a- 
crown  1^  week  for  the  room,  and  that  was  as  much 
as  they  could  earrun,  and  it  was  starruvc  they 
should  if  the  neighbours  didn't  hiln  them  a 
bit."  I  asked  them  if  they  were  better  off 
over  here  than  when  in  Ireland,  but  could  get 
no  direct  answer,  for  my  question  only  gave 
rise  to  a  political  discussion.  "  There  's  plenty 
of  food  over  here,"  said  the  spokesman,  ad- 
dressing his  companions  as  much  as  myself, 
"  plenty  of  'Uties — plenty  of  mate— plenty  of 
porruk."  "But  where  the  use,"  obsen-ed  my 
guide,  "if  there's  no  money  to  buy  'em 
wid  ?"  to  which  the  audience  muttered,  "  Thrue 
for  you  again,  Norah ;"  and  so  it  went  on,  each 
one  pleading  poverty  in  the  most  eloquent 
Ktyle. 

After  I  had  left,  the  young  fellow  who  had 
acted  as  spokesman  followed  me  into  the  street, 
and  taking  me  into  a  comer,  told  me  that  he 
was  a  "  sailor  by  thrade,  but  had  lost  his  'rigis- 
thration- ticket,'  or  he'd  have  got  a  berruth  long 
since,  and  that  it  was  all  for  3«.  6d.  ho  wasn't 
at  say." 

Concerning  the  number  of  Irish  immigrants 
I  have  obtained  the  following  information  : 

The  great  influx  of  the  Irish  into  London 
waiin  the  year  of  the  famine,  1847-8.  This 
cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  citing  the  re- 
turns of  the  number  of  persons  admitted  into 
the  Asylum  for  the  Houseless  Poor,  in  Play- 
house-yard, Cripplegate.  These  returns  I  ob- 
tained for  fourteen  years,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  admissions  of  the  applicants  from  all 
parts  during  that  time  was  8,794  yearly.  Of 
these,  the  Irish  averaged  2,455  yearly,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
number  received.  The  total  number  of  ap- 
plicants thus  sheltered  in  the  fourteen  years  was 
130,625,  of  which  the  Irish  numbered  34,378. 
The  smallest  number  of  Irish  (men,  women, 
and  children)  admitted,  was  in  1834-5,  about 
300  ;  in  1846-7,  it  was  as  many  as  7,576,  while 
in  1847-8,  it  was  10,756,  and  in  1848-9.  5,068. 

But  it  was  into  Liverpool  that  the  tide  (»r  im- 
migration flowed  the  strongest,  in  the  calnmitouH 
year  of  the  famine.  "  Between  the  13th  .Tan, 
nnd  the  13th  Dec,  both  inclusive,"  writes  Mr. 
RuEhton,  the  Liverpool  magistrate,  to  Sir  G. 
firoy.  on  the  2Ist  April  last,  "296,231  persons 
landed  in  tliis  port  (Liverpool)  from  Ireland. 
Of  this  vast  number,  about  130,000  emigrated  to 


the  United  Sutcs;  some  50,000  were 
gers  on  business;  and  the  remainder  (1 
mere  paupers,  half-naked  and  starving, 
for  the  most  part,  during  the  winter,  and 
immediately  on  landing,  applicants  for] 
reliefl  You  already  know  tne  iminedial 
of  this  accumulation  of  misery  in  the 
town  of  Liverpool ;  of  the  cost  of  reliel 
rendered  necessary  to  prevent  the  thou 
hungry  and  naked  Irish  perishing  in  ou 
and  also  of  the  cost  of  the  pestilem 
g^erally  follows  in  the  train  of  fanr 
misery  such  as  we  then  had  to  eucounte 
Hundreds  of  patients  perished,  notwith 
all  efforts  made  to  Kavc  them ;  and  ten 
Catholic  and  one  Protestant  clergyma 
parochial  officers,  and  many  medical  ir 
devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  allcvii 
sufferings  of  the  wretched,  died  in  the  d 
of  t]iesc  high  duties." 

Great  numbers  of  thcMC  people  were 
same  time,  also  conveyed  from  Ireland  t 
especially  to  Newport.  They  were  brou 
by  coal-vessels  as  a  return  cargo — a  livin 
— 2s,  6d,  being  the  highest  fore,  and  were 
together  like  pigs.  The  manager  ojf  the 
tramp-house  has  stated  concerning  the» 
"  They  don't  live  long,  diseased  as  1 
They  are  ve^y  remarkable ;  they  will 
by  basons-ful!,  and  drink  a  great  qui 
water  after.  I  have  frequently  kno^ 
who  could  not  have  been  hungry  eat  < 
leaves  and  other  refuse  from  the  ash-he 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  thus 
allude  to  this  matter,  as  there  is  no  do 
some  of  these  people,  making  their 
London,  soon  became  street- sellers  th 
many  of  them  took  to  the  busines; 
quently,  when  there  was  no  employ 
hnn-esting,  hop-picking,  &c.  Of  t 
wretches  landed  at  Liverpool,  ma 
llushton  states)  became  beggars,  an 
thieves.  Many,  <here  is  no  doubt, 
their  way  to  London,  sleeping  at  the 
wards  "  of  the  Unions  on  their  way ;  but 
that  of  those  who  had  become  habituate 
practice  of  beggar}'  or  theft,  few  or  non 
fidlow  the  occupation  of  street-selling, 
llie  half- passive  industry  of  sucli  a 
would  be  irksome  to  the  apathetic 
honest. 

Of  the  immigration,  direct  by  the 
trading  from  Irelaiid  to  London,  then 
returns  such  has  have  been  collected 
Rushton  for  Liverpool,  but  the  influx 
paratively  small,  on  account  of  the 
length  and  cost  of  the  voyage, 
the  last  year  I  am  informed  that  L 
16,000  passen^eis  were  brought  from 
to  London  direct,  and,  in  addition  to  tl 
more  were  bn>u}>ht  over  from  Cork  in 
tion  with  the  arrangements  lor  eniigrati« 
United  States,  and  consigned  to  tlic  er 
agent  here.  Of  the  15,500  (taking  t 
between  the  two  numbers  above  givei 
emigrated  to  the  United  Stales.     It 
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I  authority  of  Mr.  Rushton,  that  even  iu 
»t  year  of  the  immigration,  more  than  one- 
of  the  passenffers  from  Ireland  to  Dublin 
m  business.  It  may,  then,  be  reasonable 
:ulate  that  during  fast  year  one-fourth  at 
f  the  passengers  to  London  had  the  same 

in  Tiew,  leaving  about  10,000  persons 
lave  either  emigrated  to  British  North 
ca,  Australia,  &c.,  or  have  resorted  to 
mode  of  subsistence  in  the  metropolis  or 
jacent  parts.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
srs  who  make  their  way  up  to  London, 
ng  it  from  the  several  provincial  ports — 
f,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Newport,  and  Olas- 
Of  these  I  have  no  means  of  forming  any 
te,  or  of  the  proportion  who  adopt  street- 
'  on  their  arrival  here — all  that  can  be  said 
t  the  influx  of  Irish  into  the  street-trade 
rear  must  be  very  considerable.  I  believe, 
■r,  that  only  those  who  "  have  friends  in 
e  "  resort  to  street-selling  on  their  arrival 
idon,  though  all  may  make  it  a  resource 
>ther  endeavours  faiL  The  great  immi- 
1  into  London  is  from  Cork,  the  average 
r  a  deck  passage  being  Ss.    The  inmii- 

direct  to  London  from  Cork  are  rarely 

poorest  class. 

THE  Diet,  Drink,  and  Expense  op 
Living  of  the  Street-Irish. 

let  of  the  Irish  men,  women,  and  children, 
Jtain  a  livelihood  (or  what  is  so  designated) 
!et-sa]e  in  London,  has,  I  am  told,  on  good 
ity,  experienced  a  change.  In  the  lodg- 
rases  that  they  resorted  to,  their  breakfast, 
:  three  years  ago,  was  a  dish  of  potatoes — 
iree,  or  four  lbs.,  or  more,  in  weight — for  a 
r.  Now  half  an  ounce  of  cofiee  (half  chi- 
eosts  |<2.,  and  that,  with  the  half  or  quarter 
Hii,  according  to  the  number  in  family,  is 
t  always  their  breakfast  at  the  present  time. 
\  their  constant  diet  was  potatoes,  there 
frequent  squabbles  at  the  lodging-houses 
which  many  of  the  poor  Irish  on  their 
irrival  resort— as  to  whether  the  potato- 
r  the  tea-kettle  should  have  the  prefer- 
on  the  fire.  A  man  of  superior  intelli- 
,  who'Wiiad  been  driven  to  sleep  and  eat 
lonaBy  in  lodging-houses,'  told  me  of  some 
pies  he  had  heard  on  these  occasions: — 

about  three  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  since  I 

.  a  bitter  old  Englishwoman  say,  *  To 

your  *taty-pot ;  tfiey're  only  meat  for  pigs.* 
!,  thin,'  said  a  young  Irishman — he  was 
»  'cute  fellow  —  'sure,  thin,  ma'am,  I 
d  be  afUicr  ofiering  you  a  taste.'  I  heard 
myself^  sir.     You  may  have  noticed,  that 

sn  Irishman  doesn't  get  out  of  temper,  he 
r  loses  his  politeness,  or  rather  his  blarney." 
le  dinner,  or  second  meal  of  the  day — 
ning  that  there  has  been  a  breakfast — 
uurily  consists  of  cheap  fish  and  potatoes, 
he  diet  of  the  poor  street- Irish  I  had 
ccount  from  a  little  Irishman,  then  keep- 
in  oyster- stall,  though  he  generally  sold 
:.    In  all  such  details  I   hav<*   found  the 


Irish  far  more  communicative  than  the  English. 
Many  a  poor  untaught  Englishman,  will  shrink 
from  speaking  of  hu  spare  diet,  and  his  trouble 
to  procure  that;  a  reserve,  too,  muck  more 
noticeable  among  the  men  than  the'  women. 
My  Irish  informant  told  me  he  luually  had  his 
breakfast  at  a  lodging-house — he  preferred  a 
lodging-house,  he  said,  on  account  of  the 
warmth  and  the  society.  Here  he  boiled  half 
an  ounce  of  coffee,  costing  a  \d.  He  pur- 
chased of  his  landlady  the  fourth  of  a  quartern 
loaf  (\\d.  or  \\d,\  for  she  generally  cut  a 
quartern  loaf  into  four  for  her  singks  men 
lodgers,  such  as  himself,  clearing  sometimes  a 
farUiing  or  two  therebv.  For  dinner,  my 
informant  boiled  at  the  lodging-house  two  or 
three  lbs.  of  potatoes,  costing  t2sually  Id.  or  1^^., 
and  fried  three,  or  four  herrmgs,  or  as  many 
as  cost  a  penny.  He  so*uetimet  mashed  his 
potatoes,  and  spread  over  them  the  herrings,  the 
fatty  portion  of  which  flavoured  the  potatoes, 
which  were  further  flavoured  by  the  roes  of  the 
herrings  being  crushed  into  them.  He  drank 
water  to  this  meal,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole 
was  2d.  or  2\d.  A  neighbouring  stall-keeper 
attended  to  this  man's  stock  in  &  absence  at 
dinner,  and  my  informant  did  the  same  for 
him  in  his  turn.  For  "  tea "  he  expended  \d. 
on  coilee,  or  \\d.  on  tea,  being  a  **cup"  of 
tea,  or  "  half-pmt  of  coffee,"  at  a  coffee-shop. 
Sometimes  he  had  a  hali^enny- worth  of  butter, 
and  with  his  tea  he  ate  the  bread  he  had  saved 
from  his  breakfast,  and  which  he  had  carried  in 
his  pocket  He  had  no  butter  to  his  breakfast, 
he  said,  for  he  could  not  buy  less  than  a  penny- 
worth about  where  he  lodged,  and  this  was  too 
dear  for  one  meal.  On  a  Sunday  morning  how- 
ever he  generally  had  butter,  sometimes  Joining 
with  a  fellow-lodger  for  a  pennyworth ;  for  his 
Sunday  dinner  he  had  a  piece  of  meat,  which 
cost  him  2d.  on  the  Saturday  night  Su}|per 
he  dispensed  with,  but  if  he  felt  much  tired 
he  had  a  half-pint  of  beer,  which  was  three 
farthings  "in  his  own  jug,"  before  he  went  to 
bed,  about  nine  or  ten,  as  he  did  little  or 
nothing  late  at  nig{it,  except  on  Saturday. 
He  thus  spent  4| J.  a  day  for  food,  and  reckon- 
ing  2\d.  extra  for  somewhat  better  fare  on  a 
Sunday,  his  board  was  2#.  \0d.  a  week.  His 
elmings  he  computed  at  fit.,  and  thus  he  had 
2t.  2d.  weekly  for  other  expenses.  Of  these 
there  was  \s.  for  lodging ;  2d.  or  Zd.  for 
washing  (but  this  not  every  week) ;  \d.  for  a 
Sunday  morning's  shave;  \d.  "for  his  reli- 
gion" (as  he  worded  it);  and  6</.  for  "odd.) 
and  ends,"  such  as  thread  to  mend  his  clothes, 
a  piece  of  leather  to  patch  his  shoes,  worsted 
to  dam  his  stockings,  &c  He  was  subject  to 
rheumatism,  or  "  he  might  have  saved  a  trifl« 
of  money."  Judging  by  his  methodical  habits, 
it  was  probable  he  had  done  so.  He  bad 
nothing  of  the  eloquence  of  his  countrymen, 
and  seemed  indeed  of  rather  a  morose  turn. 

A  family  boarding  together  live  even  cheaper 
than  this  man,  for  more  notatoes  and  lest  flaK 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  cYn\dxen.    K  m%u^  \.^S» 
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not  unfrequently  Mved  in  this  manner: — 
If  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  all  go 
out  in  the  streets  selling,  they  breakfast  before 
sUrting,  and  perhaps  agree  to  re-assemble  at 
four  o'clock.  Then  the  wife  prepares  the  dinner 
of  fish  and  potatoes,  and  so  tea  is  dispensed  with. 
In  that  case  the  husband's  and  wife's  board 
would  be  4rf.  or  4|rf.  a  day  each,  the  children's 
Sd,  or  Sid.  each,  and  giving  l\d.  extra  to  each 
for  Sunday,  the  weekly  cost  is  10*.  3rf.  Sup- 
posing the  husband  and  wife  cleared  5s,  a  week 
each,  and  the  children  each  3«.,  their  earnings 
would  be  I6t.  The  balance  is  the  surpliu  left 
to  pay  rent,  washing,  firing,  and  clothing. 

From  what  I  can  ascertain,  the  Irish  street- 
seller  can  always  live  at  about  half  the  cost 
of  the  English  costcrmonger ;  the  Rnglibhman 
must  have  butter  for  his  bread,  and  meat  at  no 
long  intervals,  for  he  "hates  fish  more  tlian 
once  a  week."  It  is  by  this  sparcncss  of 
living,  as  well  as  by  frequently  importunate 
and  mendacious  begging,  that  the  street- Irish 
manage  to  save  money. 

The  diet  I  have  spoken  of  is  generalli/,  but 
not  universally,  that  of  the  poor  street-Irish; 
those  who  live  difllercntly,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
incur  greater  expense. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  proportion 
the  Irish  street- sellers  consume  strong  drink, 
when  com]>ared  with  the  consumption  of  the 
English  costers ;  as  a  poor  Irishman,  if  ques- 
tioned on  that  or  any  subject,  will  far  more 
frequently  shape  his  reply  to  what  he  thinks  will 
please  his  queriat  and  induce  a  trifle  for  himself, 
than  answer  according  to  the  truth.  The  land- 
lord of  a  large  public-house*  after  inquiring  of 
his  assistants,  that  his  opinions  might  be  checked 
by  theirs,  told  me  that  in  one  respect  there  was 
a  marke<l  difference  between  the  beer-drinking 
of  the  two  people.  He  considered  thai  in  the 
poor  streets  near  his  house  there  were  residing 
quite  as  many  Irish  street- sellers  and  labourers 
as  English,  but  the  instances  in  which  the  Irish 
conveyed  beer  to  their  own  rooms,  as  a  portion 
of  their  meals,  was  not  as  1  in  20  compared 
with  the  Englibh :  **  I  have  read  your  work, 
sir,"  he  said,  "and  I  know  that  you  are  quite 
right  in  saying  that  the  costermongcrs  go  for  a 
good  Sunday  dinner.  I  don't  know  what  my 
customers  are  except  by  their  appearance,  but  I 
do  know  that  ninny  arc  costermongcrs,  and  by  the 
best  of  all  proofs,  for  I  have  Itought  fish,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  of  them.  ^Vell,  now,  we'll  take 
a  fine  Smiday  in  spring:  or  summer,  when  times 
are  pretty  good  with  them ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
ten  minutes  al>er  my  do(»rs  are  opened  at  one  on 
the  Sunday,  there  are  100  customers  for  their 
dinner-l)eer.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  these  arc 
working  men  and  their  wives,  working  either  in 
tlie  streets,  or  at  their  indoor  trades,  such  as 
tailoring.  But  among  tlie  number,  I'm  satis- 
fied,  there  are  not  more  than  two  Irishmen. 
There  may  be  three  or  four  Irishwomen,  but  one 
of  my  barmen  tells  me  he  knows  that  two  of 
them  —  very  well-behaved  and  good-looking 
women — are  married  to  Englishmen.     In  my 


opinion  the  proportion,  as  to  Sunday  dinner- 
beer,  between  English  and  Irish,  may  be  two 
or  three  in  70." 

An  Irish  gentleman  and  his  wife,  who  are 
both  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  their  own  country,  in- 
formed me,  that  among  the  classes  who, 
though  earning  only  scant  incomes,  conld 
not  well  be  c^led  "  impoverished,"  the  oie 
of  beer,  or  even  of  small  ale  —  known,  now 
or  recently — as  "Thunder's  thruppeny,"  was 
very  unfrequent.  Even  in  many  "independ- 
ent" families,  only  water  is  drunk  at  din- 
ner, with  punch  to  follow.  This  shows  the 
accuracy   of  the   information  I   derived  fion 

Mr. (the  innkeeper),  for  persons  nnnsedto 

the  drinking  of  malt  liquor  in  their  own  coun- 
try are  not  likely  to  resort  to  it  afterwtrdi, 
when  their  means  are  limited.  I  was  fiirtlicr 
informed,  that  reckoning  the  teetotallers  anung 
the  English  street-sellers  at  300,  there  are  600 
among  the  Irish, — teetotallers  too,  who,  havii^ 
taken  the  pledge,  under  the  sanction   of  thor 

firicsts,  and  looking  upon  it  as  a  religious  ob- 
igation,  keep  it  rigidly. 

The  Irish  street- sellers  who  frequent  the  gin- 
palaces  or  public-houses,  drink  a  pot  of  beer,  in 
a  company  of  tlirec  or  four,  but  far  more  fipf- 
quently,  a  quartern  of  gin  (very  seldom  whiiky) 
oftener  than  do  the  English.  Indeed,  from  all 
I  could  ascertain,  the  Irish  street- sellers,  whe- 
ther from  inferior  earnings,  their  early  training, 
or  the  restraints  of  their  priests,  drink  less  beer, 
by  one-fourth,  than  their  English  brethren,  but  i 
a  larger  proportion  of  gin.  "  And  you  must  bear 
this  in  mind,  sir,"  I  was  told  by  an  innkeeper, 
"  I  had  rather  have  twenty  poor  Englishmen 
drmik  in  my  tap- room  than  a  couple  of  poor 
Irishmen.  They'  11  (|uarrel  with  anybody — 
the  Irish  will — and  sometimes  clear  the  nxm 
by  sHcaring  they'll  '  use  their  knives,  by  Jasus;* 
and  if  there's  a  scuffic  they'll  kick  like  devils, 
and  scratch,  and  bite,  like  women  or  cats,  in- 
stead  of  using  their  fists.  I  wish  all  the  drunk- 
ards were  teetotallers,  if  it  were  only  to  be  rid 
of  them." 

Whiskey,  I  was  told,  would  be  drunk  by  the 
Irish,  in  preference  to  gin,  were  it  not  that  gin 
was  about  half  (he  price.  One  old  Irish  fruit- 
seller — who  admitted  that  he  was  fond  of  a 
glass  of  gin — told  me  that  he  had  not  tasted 
whiskey  for  fourteen  years,  "  becase  of  the 
price."  The  Irish,  moreover,  as  I  have  sho«Ti, 
live  on  stronger  and  coarser  food  than  the 
English,  buying  all  the  rough  (bad)  fish,  for,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  my  informants,  they 
look  to  quantity  more  than  quality  j  this  may 
account  for  their  preferring  a  stronger  and  fiercer 
stimulant  by  way  of  drink. 

Of  Tin:  Hi:sourcf.s  of  the  Street -Irisu 

AS    UF.OARDS    "  STOCK-MoN'r.Y,"     SlCKNEfl, 

Burials,  &c. 
It  is  not  ca^y  to  ascertain  from  the  poor  Irish 
themselves  how  they  raise  their  stock-money, 
for  their  command  of  money  is  a  subject  oa 
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which  they  are  not  communicative,  or,  if  com- 
nunicatiTe,  not  truthful.  "  My  opinion  is," 
aid  an  Irish  gentleman  to  me,  "  that  some  of 
tboe  poor  felloin  would  declare  to  Ood  that 
tliey  hadn't  the  value  of  a  halfpenny,  even  if 
TBD  heard  the  lilTer  ehink  in  their  pockets." 
It  is  certain  that  they  never,  or  verj'  rarely, 
bornm    of   the    usurers    like    their    English 


The  more  usual  custom  is,  that  if  a  poor  Irish 
ilieet.aeller  be  in  want  of  5<.,  it  is  lent  to  him 
hj  the  more  prosperous  people  of  his  court — 
brieklayers'  labourers,  or  other  working-men— 
vho  club  Is,  a  piece.  This  is  always  repaid. 
An  Irish  bricklayer,  when  in  full  work,  will 
tmst  a  needy  countryman  with  some  article  to 
pledge^  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be 
icdeoned  and  returned  when  the  borrower  is 
Me.  Sometimes,  if  a  poor  Irishwoman  need  U, 
ts  boy  oranges,  four  others — only  less  poor  than 
hnadC  because  not  utterly  penniless  —  will 
icidily  advance  Zd,  each.  Money  is  also  ad- 
TiaeM  to  the  deserving  Irisli  through  the 
igeney  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ])ricsts,  who  are 
the  medium  through  whom  charitable  persons 
ofthdr  own  faith  exercise  good  offices.  Money, 
lOQ^  there  is  no  doubt,  is  often  advanced  out  of 
the  priest's  own  pocket 

Oa  all  the  kinds  of  loans  with  which  the  poor 
Indi  an  aided  by  their  countrymen  no  interest 
it  ever  charged.  *'I  don't  like  the  Irish," 
ml  an  English  costermonger  to  me ;  '*  but  they 
k  Hiek  to  one  another  far  more  than  we  do." 

The  Irish  costers  hire  barrows  and  shallows 
ftt  the  English,  but,  if  they"  get  on"  at 
d,  they  will  possess  themselves  of  their  own 
ViUeks  much  sooner  than  an  English  coster- 
Mnger.  A  quick-irittcd  Irishman  will  begin 
Is  ponder  on  his  paying  Is,  6d.  a  week  for 
lb  hire  of  a  barrow  worth  20f.,  and  he  ^ill 
mt  and  hoard  until  a  pound  is  at  his  com- 
■ad  to  purchase  one  K»r  himself;  while  an 
ikon  English  coster  f  who  will  yet  buy  cheaper 
Iba  an  Irishman)  will  probably  pride  himself 
•  Us  cleverness  in  having  got  the  charge  for 
)m  harrow  reduced,  in  the  third  year  of  its  hire, 
li  Iti  a  week  the  twelvemonth  round ! 

la  cases  of  sickness  the  mode  of  relief 
•isBled  is  rimilar  to  that  of  the  English.  A 
hAb  is  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
■fenr,  and,  if  it  be  a  bad  case,  the  subscribers 
pf  thrir  money  without  caring  what  trifle  they 
Anw  far,  or  whether  thev  nirow  at  all.  If 
ddaesi  continue  and  such  means  as  raffles 
OBMC  be  persevered  in,  there  is  one  resource 
ba  which  a  poor  Irishman  never  shrinks — the 
ffUu  He  will  apply  for  and  accept  paro- 
iUd  relief  without  the  least  sense  of  shame, 
I  mas  wUoh  rarely  deserts  an  English- 
Ma  who  has  been  reared  apart  from  pau- 
M  The  English  costers  appear  to  have  a 
mm  of  the  Union.  If  the  Irishman  be 
likta  into  the  workhouse,  his  friends  do  not 
bic  tight  of  hinL  In  case  of  his  death,  they 
^fly  for,  and  generally  receive  his  body, 
hhd  the  parochisi  authorities,  undertaking  the 


expence  of  the  funeral,  when  the  body  is  duly 
"  waked."  **  I  think  there's  a  family  contract 
among  the  Irish,"  said  a  costermonger  to  me; 
"  that's  where  it  is." 

The  Irish  street-folk  are,  generally  speaking, 
a  far  more  prorident  body  of  people  than  the 
English  street-sellers.  To  save,  the  Irish  will 
often  sacrifice  what  many  Englishmen  consider 
a  necessary,  and  undergo  many  a  hardship. 

From  all  I  could  ascertain,  the  saving  of 
an  Irish  street-seller  docs  not  arise  from  any 
wish  to  establish  himself  more  prosperously  in 
his  business,  but  for  the  attainment  of  some 
cherished  project,  such  as  emigration.  Some 
of  the  objects,  however,  for  which  these  strug- 
gling men  hoard  money,  are  of  the  most  praise- 
worthy character.  They  will  treasure  up  half- 
penny after  halfpenny,  and  continue  to  do  so 
for  years,  in  order  to  send  money  to  enable  their 
wives  and  children,  and  even  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  when  in  the  depth  of  distress  in  Ireland, 
to  take  shipping  for  England.  They  will  save 
to  be  able  to  remit  money  for  the  relief  of  their 
aged  parents  in  Ireland.  They  will  save  to 
defray  the  expense  of  thcif  marriage,  an  expense 
the  English  costermonger  so  frequency  dispenses 
with — ^but  they  will  not  save  to  preserve  either 
themselves  or  their  children  from  the  deg^- 
dation  of  a  workhouse;  indeed  they  often, 
with  the  means  of  independence  secreted  on 
their  persons,  apply  for  parish  relief;  and  that 
principally  to  save  the  expenditure  of  their 
own  money.  Even  when  detected  in  such  an 
attempt  at  extortion  an  Irishman  betrays  no 
passion,  and  hardly  manifests  any  emotion — he 
has  speculated  and  failed.  Not  one  of  them 
but  has  a  pontive  genius  for  begging — both  the 
taste  and  the  faculty  for  alms-seeking  developed 
to  an  extraordinary  extent 

Of  the  amount  **  saved  "  by  the  patience  of 
the  poor  Irishmen,  I  can  form  no  conjecture. 

Op  the  History  op  some  Irish  street- 
sellers. 

In  order  that  the  following  statements  might  be 
as  truthful  as  possible,  I  obtained  permission  to 
use  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergysian, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information  touching  this  part  of  my  subject 

A  young  woman,  of  whose  age  it  vras  not  easy 
to  form  a  conjecture,  her  features  were  so  em- 
browned by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  per- 
haps when  I  saw  her  a  little  swollen  from  cdd, 
fave  me  the  following  account  as  to  her  living. 
[er  tone  and  nuumer  betrayed  indiffbrence  to 
the  ftiture,  caused  perhaps  oy  ignorance, — for 
unednsated  persons  I  find  are  apt  to  look  on 
the  ftiture  as  if  it  must  needs  be  but  a  repe- 
tition of  the  present,  while  the  past  in  many 
instances  is  httle  more  than  a  blank  to  them. 
This  young  woman  said,  her  brogue  being  little 
perceptible,  though  she  spoke  thickly : 

"  I  live  by  keepin'  this  fruit  sUll.  It's  a  poor 
livin'  when  I  see  how  others  live.  Ye%,  Sscl 
thnith,  sir,  but  it's  tbankfu\  1  am  fox  \»\m  iX^« 
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to  live  at  all,  at  all ;  troth  is  it,  in  these  sure  tiiiics. 
My  father  and  inotliiT  are  botli  did.  God  be 
gracious  to  their  sowls !  They  was  evietcd.  The 
family  of  us  was.  The  tliatcli  of  the  bit  o'  home 
was  tuk  off  above  our  bids,  and  we  were  lift  to  the 
wide  worruld — yi«,  indeed,  sir,  and  in  the  open 
air  too.  The  rint  wasn't  paid  and  it  eouldn't  ho 
])aid,  and  so  wc  had  to  faec  the  wither.  It  was 
a  sorrowful  time.  But  God  was  good,  and  so 
was  the  neif^hbours.  And  when  we  saw  tlie 
praste,  he  was  a  frind  to  u:^  And  we  came  to 
thi&  counlhry,  though  I'd  always  heard  it  called 
a  black  counthry.  Sure,  an'  there's  much  in  it 
to  indhure.  There's  join's  on  it,  sir,  tliat  the 
praste,  God  rewarrud  him!  wouldn't  like  to  see. 
There's  bad  ways.  I  won't  talk  about  ihini. 
and  I'm  sure  you  are  too  much  of  a  j;iiitleiiiiii 

to  ask  me  ;    for  if  you  know  Father ,  tiuit 

shows  you  are  the  best  of  gintlemin,  sure.  It 
w:is  tlie  eviction  that  brought  us  here.  1  don't 
know  about  where  we  was  just ;  not  in  what 
county  ;  nor  parish.  I  was  so  youn;;  whin  we 
lift  the  land.  I  belave  I'm  now  ]!>,  ])erhaps 
only  18  "  (she  certainly  h)oked  much  older, 
but  J  have  olU-n  noticed  that  of  her  ela.^s).  "  1 
can't  be  more,  1  think,  for  sure  an'  il.s  only 
it  or  6  years  since  we  left  Wathcrford  and  come 
to  llristol.  I'm  sure  it  was  Wathcrford,  and  a 
beautiful  ])laec  it  is,  and  I  know  it  wns  Ilristol 
wo  come  to.  We  walked  all  the  long  w.iy  to 
London.  My  parints  died  of  the  cholera,  and 
1  live  with  mysilf,  but  my  aunt  lodges  me  and 
sees  to  me.  She  sills  in  the  sthrects  too.  I 
don't  make  Id.  a  day.  I  may  make  C>rf.  There's 
a  good  many  young  payple  I  know  is  now 
sillin*  in  the  streets  becase  they  was  evicted 
in  their  own  counthry.  I  suppose  they  had  no 
whore  ilse  to  come  to.  I'ni  nivir  out  of  a  night. 
J  sleep  with  my  aunt,  and  we  keep  to  oursilves 
sure.  I  very  sildom  taste  mate,  but  perhaps 
[  do  oftencr  than  betbre  we  was  evicted — glory 
be  to  God." 

One  Irish  street-seller  I  saw  infornied  me 
Ihat  she  was  a  "  widdy  wid  three  childer." 
Jler  husband  died  about  four  years  since. 
She  had  then  five  children,  and  was  near  her 
eonfuienu'nt  wiih  anotlier.  Since  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  had  lost  three  of  her  children  ; 
a  boy  about  twelve  years  died  of  stoppage  on 
liis  lungs,  brought  on,  she  said,  through  being 
in  the  streets,  and  shouting  so  loud  "  to  get  sale 
of  the  fruit."  She  has  been  in  Clare-strcct, 
(,'lare-market,  seven  years  with  a  fruit  stall. 
In  the  summer  she  sells  green  fruit,  which  she 
purchases  at  Covent-gardcn.  When  the  nuts, 
oranges,  &c.,  come  in  season,  she  furnishes 
her  stall  witH  that  kind  of  fruit,  and  continues 
to  sell  them  until  the  spring  salad  comes  in. 
During  the  s])ring  and  summer  her  weekly 
average  income  is  about  «>«.,  but  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year  her  income  is  not  more 
than  3«.  6d.  weekly,  so  timt  taking  the  vear 
through,  her  average  weekly  income  is  about 
As.  ZiL  ;  out  of  this  she  pays  I*.  Gd.  a  week  rent, 
leaving  only  2«.  Or/,  a  week  to  lind  necessary 
comforts  for  herself  and  familv.     For  fuel  the 


children  go  to  tlie  market  and  gatLur  up  the 
waste  wabiuts,  bring  them  home  and  dry  them, 
and  tlicse,  willi  a  pennv worth  of  coal  and  eoki, 
serve  to  warm  their  chilled  feet  and  hands.  Thi-y 
have  no  bedstead,  but  in  one  comer  of  a  room  i» 
a  flock  bed  upon  the  floor,  with  an  old  slieet, 
blanket,  and  quilt  to  cover  them  at  this  incle- 
ment season.  There  is  neither  chair  nor  table; 
a  stool  serves  for  the  chair,  and  two  pieces  cf 
board  upon  some  baskets  do  duty  for  a  table, 
and  an  old  penny  tea-canij-.ter  for  a  candlestick. 
She  had  parted  witli  every  article  of  furniture 
to  get  food  for  her  family.  She  received  notliing 
from  the  parish,  hut  depended  upon  the  s^ale  of 
lur  fruit  for  her  livin;^. 

The  Irishmen  who  are  in  ihis  trade  are  abo 
very  poor;  and  I  h-anied  that  both  Irioluneii 
and  Irishwomen  left  Ine  oeeupa'.iiui  now  and 
then,  and  took  to  hig[i:iii;;,  as  a  more  profitable 
ealling.  oflvn  going  i>eggi:ig  thi^  isicnth  iu.'X 
fruit-:.eHiiig  the  next.  This  ib  one  of  tlk- 
causes  which  prompt  the  London  eosternKi:- 
gers'  dislike  of  the  Irish.  "They'll  beg  ihcni- 
selves  into  a  meal,  and  work  us  out  of  one," 
haid  an  Knglish  eoster  to  ine.  Some  of  them 
are,  however,  less  **  povertv-struek  "  (a  wonl 
in  eommnn  use  among  the  costennongers) ; 
hut  the.=«e  for  the  most  part  are  men  who  h.ive 
been  in  the  trade  for  some  years,  and  have  got 
regular  "  pitehrs." 

The  woman  who  g:;vc  mc  the  following  stntt- 
meut  teemed  jdumt  t\\enty-two  or  twenty-three. 
She  uas  l.ii^e-boned.  aiid  of  heavy  figure  ami 
de]>ortnient.  Her  eoniplexidu  and  features  were 
both  coarse,  but  her  voice  had  a  softness,  even  in 
its  broadest  hro|;u» ,  which  is  not  very  frequent 
among  poor  Irishwomen.  The  first  sentence  she 
uttered  seems  to  itic  tersely  to  cuihody  a  ileplor- 
able  history  of  the  jjovcny  of  a  «!.!y.  ll  was 
between  six  and  seven  in  the  evenin^r  when  I 
saw  the  i)Oor  ereature  : — 

'•  Sure,  thin,  sir.  it's  thrippince  I've  t:;ken  to- 
day, and  tuppince  is  to  pay  for  my  iiij^'hi'.s  loi!p- 
in'.  I  shall  do  no  more  good  to-night,  and  shall 
only  stay  in  the  could,  if  I  stay  in  it,  f(»r  nothing;. 
I'm  an  orphand,  sir,"  (she  three  or  four  times 
alluded  to  this  eircunistance,)  "and  there's  iiO- 
iMjdy  to  care  for  me  but  God,  gloiy  be  to  hi< 
name !  I  eanie  to  London  to  join  my  brother, 
that  had  come  ever  and  did  will,  and  hi?  sint  tor 
me,  but  whin  I  got  here  I  couldn't  lind  him  in 
it  anyhow.  I  don't  know  how  long  that's  apK 
It  may  he  five  years ;  it  may  be  tin ;  but"  (she 
added,  with  the  true  eloquence  of  beggary,) 
"  .sure,  thin,  sir,  I  had  no  harrut  to  keep  count, 
if  I  knew  how.  My  father  and  mother  wasn't 
able  to  keep  me,  nor  to  keep  tliimsilves  in 
Ireland,  and  so  I  was  sint  over  here.  They  wu 
comithry  pa}'ple.  I  don't  know  about  their 
landlorrud.  They  died  not  long  aflther  I  cime 
here.  I  don't  know  what  they  died  of,  but  sure 
it  was  of  the  will  of  God,  and  they  hadn't  much 
to  make  them  love  this  worruld ;  no  more  have 
I.  Would  I  like  to  go  back  to  my  own  counthry  ? 
Will,  thin,  what  would  be  the  use?  I  sleep 
at  a    lodging-hou!<e,  and  it's  a  daciul   place. 
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If  I  nostly  my  own  counthrywomcu  tliat's  iu  it ; 
that  ii»  In  the  women's  part    I  pay  Is.  a  week, 
tbt*8  2A  a  niglit,  for  I  'm  not  cnarged  for  Sun- 
igp.    I  live  on  brid,  and  'taties  and  salt,  and  a 
kenin*  Mxmetimes.    I  niver  taste  beer,  and  not 
afl^  ta.T,  bnt  I  dt  here  all  day,  and  I  feel  the 
kucer  tldt  dij  and  that  d^.  It  goes  off  though, 
if  Ijure  nothm*  to  ate.     I  don't  know  why,  but 
I  won't  d«ny  the  goodness  of  God  to  bring  such 
itkfaig  about  I  &re  lired  for  a  day  on  a  pinny, 
ir:  a  ha'pinnv  for  brid,  and  a  ha' pinny  for  a 
hsrin',  or  two  herrin's  for  a  ha'pinny,  and  'taties 
fcr  Uie  place  of  brid.     I've  changed  apples  for  a 
Mb'  wiUi  a  poor  man,  God  rewarrud  him. 
Sonetbnei  I  make  on  to  6c2.  a  day,  and  some- 
tines  I  kmi  made  U,  6dL,  but  I  think  that  I 
In't  ouike  5d.  a  day — arrah,  no,  thin,  sir !  one 
i^  widi  the  other,  and  I  don't  worruk  on  Sunday, 
Ml  often.  If  I've  no  mate  to  ate,  I'd  rather  rist 
I  never  mlae  mass  on  a  Sunday.    A  lady  gives 
■e  a  fiff  sometimes,  but  the  hitther  time's 
eanfai'.    If  I  was  sick  I  don't  know  what  I'd 
4i,  hot  I  would  dnd  for  the  praste,  and  lie'd 
mmiQ  me.     I  could  read  a  little  oncte,  but 
lent  DOW." 


Or 


Iriih  "IIefu8e"-Sellers. 


Tltac  still  remains  to  be  described  one  branch 
tf  die  Irish  itreet-trade  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
ch«— vis.,  the  sale  of  '*  refuse,"  or  such  fruit 
ad  vegetables  as  are  damaged,  and  suited  only 
litte  very  pooireat  purchasers. 

la  sMOftrng  his  goods,  a  fruit-salesman  in 
fte  maikets  genorally  throws  to  one  side  the 
Arireiled,  dwarfish,  or  damaged  fruit — called 
hy  tlM  Hreet-tradera  the  "specks."  If  the 
■mIj  to  the  markets  be  lar^^e,  as  in  the  pride 
mm  season,  he  will  put  his  several  kinds  uf 

rb  m  separate  baskets.  At  other  times 
kinds  are  tossed  together,  and  sometimes 
«i&  SB  admixture  of  nuts  and  walnuts.  The 
Udi  womei^  purchase  these  at  a  quarter,  or 
■iUi  a  quarter,  of  the  regular  price,  paying 
fan  6dL  to  If.  a  bushel  for  apples ;  9d,  to 
h-  UL  for  pears ;  U,  6d,  to  2s.  6d.  for  plums. 
Tkj  sre  then  sorted  into  halfpenny- worths  fur 
■h  OB  the  stalls.  Among  the  refuse  is  always 
•  patioBof  what  is  called  **  tidy"  fruit,  and  this 
Mcayies  the  prominent  place  in  the  "  halfpenny 
hli"— for  they  are  usually  sold  at  a  halfpenny. 
too,  a  salesman  will  throw  in  among 


F 


Ae  nftne  a  Uttle  good  fruit,  if  he  happen  to 
1^  it  over,  dther  gratuitously  or  at  the  refuse 
fAet;  and  this,  of  course,  is  always  made  the 
■■t  eonspicuons  on  the  stalls.  Of  other  fruits, 
|iA^  only  a  small  portion  is  damaged,  from 
MV-npenesa,  or  by  the  aggression  of  wasps  and 
^Mli^  the  remainder  being  very  fine,  so  that 
Al  lelnl  <*h>ts"  are  generally  chesp.  The 
■In  lim  at  "  half  profits,"  or  cent  per  cent. 
The  "refuse"  trade  in  fruit — and  the  refuse- 
ftrie  ii  mainly  confined  to  fruit — is  principally 
k  Hm  hands  of  the  Irish.  The  persons  carrying 
k  ea  ate  nearly  all  middle-aged  and  elderly 
*HMB.  I  once  or  twice  saw  a  delicate  and 
|nll|-1ooking  girl  sitting  with   the  old  "re- 
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fuse"  M'ouicu  ;  but  I  found  thai  she  was  not 
a  *' regular  hand,"  and  only  now  and  then 
"minded  the  stall"  in  her  mother's  absence. 
She  worked  with  her  needle,  I  was  told. 

Of  the  women  who  confine  themselves  to 
this  trade  there  are  never  less  than  twenty, 
and  frequently  thirty.  Sometimes,  when  the 
refuse  is  very  cheap  and  very  abundant,  as 
many  as  100  fruit-sellers,  women  and  girls,  will 
sell  it  in  halfpenny-worths,  alons  with  better 
articles.  These  women  also  sell  refuse  drv- 
fruit,  purchased  in  Duke's-place,  but  only 
when  they  cannot  obtain  green-fruit,  or  cannot 
obtain  it  sufhciently.  All  is  sold  at  stalls ;  a» 
these  dealers  seem  to  think  that  if  it  were 
hawked,  the  police  might  look  too  inquisitively 
at  a  barrow  stocked  wi&  refuse.  The  "  refuse- 
sellers"  buy  at  all  the  markets.  The  poorer 
street- sellers,  whose  more  staple  trade  is  in 
oranges  or  nuts,  are  occasional  dealers  in  it 

Perhaps  the  regular  refuse-buyers  are  not 
among  the  very  poorest  class,  as  their  sale  is 
tolerably  quick  and  certJun,  but  with  the  usual 
drawbacks  of  wet  weather.  They  make,  I 
was  told,  from  4d.  to  \s.  a  day  the  year  round, 
or  perhaps  *ld.  or  8J.  a  day,  Sunday  included. 
They  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  resort 
to  the  street-sale  after  mass.  They  are  mostly 
widows,  or  women  who  have  reached  mid- 
dle-age, unmarried:  Some  are  the  wives  of 
street-sellers.  Two  of  their  best  pitches  are 
on  Safiron-hill  and  in  Petticoat-lane.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  to  witness  these  women 
sitting  in  a  line  of  five  or  six,  and  notwith- 
standmg  their  natural  garruliW,  hardly  ex- 
changing a  word  one  with  another.  Some  of 
them  derive  an  evident  solace  from  deliberate 
puffs  at  a  short  black  pipe. 

A  stout,  healthy-looking  woman  of  this  class 
said: — "Sure  thin,  sir,  I've  sa*  and  sould  my 
bit  of  fruit  in  this  place,  or  near  it,  for  twinty 
year  and  more,  as  is  very  well  known  indeed, 
is  it  I  could  make  twice  the  money  twinty 
year  ago  that  I  can  now,  for  the  boys  had  the 
h.Vpinnics  more  thin  than  they  has  now,  more's 
the  pity.  The  childer  is  my  custhomers,  very 
few  beyant — such  as  has  oidy  a  ha'pinny  now 
and  thin,  God  hilp  them.  They '11  come  a  mile 
from  any  parrut,  to  spind  it  with  such  as  me,  for 
they  know  it's  chape  we  sill  I  Yis,  indeed,  or 
they'll  come  with  a  fardin  either,  for  it's  a 
ha'pinny  lot  we'll  split  for  them  any  time.  The 
boys  buys  most,  but  they're  dridful  tazes.  It's 
the  patience  of  the  dlvil  must  be  had  to  dale 
wid  the  likes  of  thim.  They  was  dridful  about 
the  Pope,  but  they've  tired  of  it  now.  O.  no, 
it  wasn't  the  boys  of  my  counthry  that  de- 
maned  themselves  that  way.  Well,  I  make 
^d.  some  days,  and  6if.  some,  and  Is,  6d.  some, 
and  I  have  made  3s.  6d.,  and  I  have  made 
nothing.  Perhaps  I  make  5s.  or  6s.  a  week 
rigular,  but  I'm  established  and  well-known 
you  see." 

The  quantity  of  refuse  at  the  metropolitan 
"green"  markets  varies  with  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  fruit     Of  apples  it  aveta%c%  ^ivife- 
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twentieth,  and  of  pluins  and  greengages  one- 
fifteenth,  of  the  entire  supply.  With  pears, 
cherries,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  however, 
the  damaged  amounts  to  one-twetfth,  while  "of 
strawberries  and  mulberries  it  reaches  as  high 
as  one- tenth  of  the  aggregate  quantity  sent  to 
market 

The  Irish  street-sellers,  I  am  informed,  buy 
full  two-thirds  of  all  the  refuse,  the  other  third 
being  purchased  by  the  lower  class  of  English 
costermongers — "the  illegitimates,"  —  as  they 
are  called.  We  must  not  consider  the  sole  of 
the  damaged  fruit  so  great  an  evil  as  it  would, 
at  the  first  blush,  appear,  for  it  constitutes  per- 
haps the  sole  luxury  of  poor  children,  as  well 
as  of  the  poor  themselves,  who,  were  it  not  for 
the  halfpenny  and  farthing  lots  of  the  refuse- 
fellers,  would  doubtlessly  never  know  the  taste 
of  such  things. 


Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
curious  revelations  made  by  the  returns  from 
Billingsgate,  Covcnt-garden,  and  the  other  Lon- 
don markets,  as  to  the  diet  of  the  poor.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  it  appears  that  in  the  matter 
of  fish,  herrings  constitute  the  chief  article 
of  consumption — no  less  than  210,000,000  lbs. 
weight  of  this  fish  in  a  "  fresh"  state,  and 
()0,000,000  lbs.  in  a  "  dried "  state,  being  an- 
nually eaten  by  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  suburbs.  Of  sprats  there 
are  3,000,000  lbs.  weight  consumed — and  these, 
with  the  addition  of  plaice,  arc  the  staple 
comestibles  at  the  dinners  and  suppers  of  the 
ichthyophagous  part  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  London.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
is  doubtless  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of 
these  kinds  of  fish.  The  sprats  arc  sold  at  a 
penny  per  pound;  the  herrings  at  the  same 
rate;  and  the  plaice  at  a  fraction  less,  per- 
haps; whereas  a  pound  of  butcher's  meat,  even 
"  pieces,"  or  the  **  block  ornaments,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  cannot  be  got  for  less  than 
twopence -halfpenny  or  threepence.  But  the 
relative  cheapness  of  these  two  kinds  of  food 
can  only  l>e  tested  by  the  proportionate  quantity 
of  nutrition  in  each.  According  to  Liebig, 
butcher's  meat  contains  26  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter,  and  74  per  cent  of  water ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  Brande,  fish  consists  of  20  parts  of 
solid  matter,  and  80  parts  water  in  every  100. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  butcher's  meat 
is  five  per  cent  more  nutritive  than  fish — or, 
in  other  words,  that  if  the  two  were  equally 
cheap,  the  prices,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
nutrition  in  each,  should  be  for  fish  one  penny 
per  pound,  and  butcher's  meat  not  five  farthings ; 
so  that  even  at  twopence-halfpenny  the  pound, 
meat  is  more  than  twice  as  dear  an  article  of  diet 
as  fish. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  account  of  their  cheap- 
ness that  herrings  and  sprats  are  consumed  in 
such  vast  quantities  by  the  labouring  people  of 
London.    Salmon,  eels,  herrings,  pilchards,  and 


sprats.  Dr.  Pereira  tells  us,  abound  in  oil;  and 
oleaginous  food,  according  to  Leibig,  is  a» 
*'  element  of  respiration,"  consisting  of  neaily 
80  per  cent  charcoal,  which  bums  away  in  tile 
lungs,  and  so  contributes  to  the  warmth  of 
the  system.  Fat,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  act  at 
fuel  to  the  vital  fire;  and  we  now  know,  fron 
observations  made  upon  the  average  daily  con- 
sumption of  food  by  28  soldiers  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in  barracka,  fiv  a 
month — which  is  the  same  as  840  men  for  one 
day— that  an  adult  taking  moderate  eiaam 
consumes,  in  the  act  of  respiration,  very  nearij 
a  pound  of  charcoal  every  day,  which  of  comae 
must  be  supplied  in  his  food.  "  But  penom 
who  take  much  exercise,  or  labour  hud,*'  ai|p 
Dr.  I*ereira,  "  require  more  frequent  and  con* 
ous  meals  than  the  indolent  or  aedentair.  MM 
the  active  man  the  number  of  respirationB  it 
greater  than  in  the  inactive,  and  therefore  a 
more  frequent  supply  of  food  is  required  te 
furnish  the  increased  quantity  of  caiiraii  and 
hydrogen  to  be  consumed  in  the  lungs."  '*  A 
bird  deprived  of  food,"  says  Liebig,  *'  diee  on 
the  third  day ;  while  a  serpent,  with  its  alnggnh 
respiration,  can  live  without  food  three  montk^ 
or  longer." 

Captain  Parry,  in  his  account  of  one  of  the 
Polar  expeditions  (1827),  states,  that  both  hmi- 
self  and  Mr.  Beverley,  the  surgeon,  were  of 
opinion,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  men  during  their  harassing  journey  acnM 
the  ice,  living  constantly  in  the  open  air,  aai 
exposed  to  the  wet  and  cold  for  twelve  hoiUB  a 
day,  an  addition  was  requisite  of  at  least 
third  to  the  quantity  of  provisions  duly  ii 
So,  in  the  gaol  dietaries,  the  allowance  to  pi 
ers  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  three  months  it 
one-third  more  than  the  scale  for  those  senteneed 
to  hard  labour  for  three  days — the  former  hav- 
ing 254  ounces,  and  the  latter  only  168  oonete 
of  solid  food  served  out  to  them  every  week. 

But  the  hard-working  poor  not  only  reqniit 
more  food  than  the  non- working  rich,  but  it  it 
mainly  because  the  rich  are  better  fed  that  tbcy 
are  more  lethargic  than  the  poor ;  for  the  gi'ielir 
the  sup])ly  of  nutriment  to  the  body,  the  man 
inactive  does  the  system  become.  fVom  expeii- 
ments  made  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Zoologieil 
Gardens,  it  was  found,  that,  by  feeding  the  ani- 
mal8  twice,  instead  of  once,  in  the  twenty-fiiV 
hours,  their  habits,  as  regards  exercise,  wen 
altered — a  fact  which  readily  explains  how  Ike 
fat  and  overfed  are  always  the  least  eneigelie; 
fat  being  at  once  the  cause  and  consequence  ef 
inaction.  It  is  well  to  hear  an  obese  atixen  tdl 
a  hollow-cheeked  man,  who  begs  a  penny  of^ 
him,  *'  to  go  and  work — a  lazy  scoundrel  ;**  hat 
physiology  assures  us  that  the  fat  tradeipiia. 
is  naturally  the  laziest  of  the  two.  In  a  woii 
he  is  fat  because  he  is  lazy,  and  lazy  becaoae  he 
is  fat 

Tlie  industrious  poor,  however,  not  only  ifr> 
qiiirc  more  food  than  the  indolent  rich»  but,  get* 
ting  less,  they  become  more  susceptible  of  m14 
and,  therefore,  more  eager  for  all  that  tends  te 
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luomote  wanntli.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
ranark  the  sacrificea  that  the  ill-fed  will  make 
to  hare  "  a  bit  of  fire."  "  He  who  is  well 
fed,"  ohacrvea  Sir  John  Rosa,  *' resists  cold 
better  than  the  man  who  is  stinted,  while  starva- 
tioo  from  cold  follows  but  too  soon  a  starvation 
in  fMid.  Thia  doubtlessly  explains  in  a  gjeat 
ne  the  resisting  powers  of  the  natives  of 
climates,  their  consumption  of  food  being 

JUS,     and    often   incredible."       Captain 

Codbrane,  in  his  **  Journey  through  Russia  and 
SibenanTartary,"  tells  us  that  he  has  repeatedly 
■en  a  Yakut  or  Tongouse  devour  forty  pounds 
if  meat  in  a  day ;  and  one  of  the  Yakuti  he 
ipasks  of  as  haTmg  consumed,  in  twenty-foui 
M  the  hind-quarter  of  a  large  ox,  twenty 
of  lat,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
butter  for  his  dnnk.*'   (Vol  L  p.  265). 
Much  less  heat  is  evolved,  physiologists  tell  us, 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  food.    "  During 
the  vhok  of  our  march,"  says  Sir  John  Frank- 
fin,  **  we  experienced  that  no  quantity  of  cloth- 
ing could  keep  us  warm  while  wc  fasted ;  but, 
m  those  occasions  on  which  wc  were  enabled  to 
pt  to  bed  with  full  stomachs,  we  passed  the 
sight  in    a    warm  and  comfortable  manner." 
Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  in  summer  a  smaller 
qniDtitj  of  food  suffices  to  keep  up  the  tciftpera- 
tnre  of  the  body.     I  know  of  no  experiments  to 
ihov  the  difibrent  proportions  of  uliment  re- 
ared at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year.     In 
vinter,  howerer,  when  a  greater  supply  is  cer- 
taaly  needed,  the  labouring  man,  unfortunately, 
hii  less  means  of  obtaining  it — nearly  all  trades 
dacken  as  the   cold  weather  comes  on,   and 
nne,  at  brick-making,  market-gardening,  build- 
ii(  ftc,  then  almost  entirely  cease — so  that, 
vcn  it  not  for  the  cheapness  of  fish,  and,  more- 
tier,  the  oleaginous  quality  of  those  kinds  which 
sif  most  plentiful  in  the  winter  time,  the  metro- 
pditan  poor  would  be  ver^  likely  to  suffer  that 
"itnTatkm  from  cold  which,"  in  the  words  of 
Sv  John  Ross,  **  follows  but  too  soon  a  stan-a- 
tioi  in  £ood."    Hence  we  can  readily  understand 
the  remark  of  the  enthusiastic  street -seller— 
**  Spnts  u  a  blessing  to  the  poor." 

The  returns  as  to  the  other  articles  of  food 
■U  in  the  streets  are  equally  curious.  Hie 
1(MO,0002.  spent  yearly  in  fish,  and  the  compa- 
iMircly  small  amount  expended  on  vegetables, 
vis.,  390,0001.,  is  a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
dwv  that  the  labouring  population  of  London 
htie  a  greater  relish  for  animal  than  vegetable 
diet  **  It  is  quite  certain,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter, 
"that  the  most  perfect  physical  development 
■ad  the  greatest  intellectual  vigour  are  to  be 
fimd  among  those  races  in  which  a  mixed  diet 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  the  prevalent 
habit"  And  yet,  in  apparent  contradiction 
to  the  unmosition  asserted  with  so  much  confi- 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  we  have  the  following 
fact  dted  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bentley : — 
"It  b,  indeed,  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  oni' 
tkat  leenas  never  to  have  been  noticed,  that  throiiRh- 
OBl  the  whole  animal  creation,  in  every  country  and 

Iriiaeof  the  earth  the  most  uHeful  animals  coi»t  nature 
Ike  least  waite  to  »ustain  tliem  with  food.    For  in- 


stance, all  animals  that  work,  live  on  vegetable  or 
fruit  food :  and  no  animal  that  eats  flesh,  workN.  The 
all-powerful  elephant,  and  tha  patient,  untiring  camel 
m  the  torrid  zone ;  the  home,  the  ox,  or  the  donkey  in 
I  tie  temperate,  and  the  rein-deer  in  the  frigid  zone ; 
obtain  all  their  muscular  power  for  enduring  labour, 
rrom  Nature's  simplest  productions,— the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

"  But  all  the  flesh-eating  animals,  keep  the  rest  of 
tbe  animated  creation  in  constant  dread  of  thcni. 
They  seldom  eat  vegetable  food  till  some  other  animal 
lias  eaten  it  first,  and  made  it  into  fle»h.  Their  only 
use  Koems  to  be,  to  destroy  life ;  their  ovin  flesh  in 
unflt  for  other  animals  to  eat,  having  been  itself  made 
out  of  flesh,  and  is  most  foul  and  offensive.  Great 
(rength,  fleetnens  of  foot,  usefulness,  cleanliness  and 
docility,  arc  then  always  characteristic  of  vegetable- 
:  Ating  animals,  while  all  the  world  dreads  flcsh- 
'atcrs." 

Of  vegetables  we  have  seen  that  the  greatest 
quantity  consumed    by   the    poor    consists  of 
potatoes,  of  which  60,500,000  lbs.  are  annually 
^Dld  in  the  streets ;  but  ten  pounds  uf  potatoeH 
are  only  equal  in  nutritive  power  to  one  pound  of 
butcher's  meat,  which  contains  one-fifth  more 
solid   food  than  fish.-'BO  that  a  pound   of  fish 
may  be  said  to  equal  eight  pounds  of  potatoes, 
imd   thus    the    60,000,0(K)  lbs.  of  vegetable  is 
dietetically    equivalent    to    nearly    7,000,000 
lbs.    of    fish    diet      The  cost  of  the  potatoes, 
at  five  pounds  for  '2d.,  is,   as  we   have  seen. 
100,000/. ;  whereas  the  cost  of  the  same  amount 
af  nutritive  matter  in  the  form  offish,  at  Irf.  per 
pound,  would  have  been  only  30,000/.,  or  up- 
wards of  two  -  thirds  less.      The  vegetable  of 
which  there  is  the  next  greatest  street  sale  is 
^ions,  upon  which  90,000/.  are  annually  ex- 
pended.    This  has  been  before  accounti^d  for, 
by  saying,  that  a  piece  of  bread  and  an  onion  arc 
to  the  English  labourer  what  bread  and  grapes 
are  to  the  Frenchman— oftentimes  a  meal.    Tlie 
relish  for  onions  by  the  poorer  classes  is  not 
difficult  to  explain.    Onions  arc  strongly  stimu- 
lating substances,  and  they  owe  tlieir  peculiar 
odour  and  flavour,  as  well  as  their  pungent  and 
stimulating  qualities,   to  an  acrid  volatile  oil 
which  contains    bulphur.      This    oil    becomes 
absorbed,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  occasions 
thirst.     The  same  result  takes  place  with  the 
oil  of  fish.     It  not  only  proves  a  stimulant  to 
the  general  system,  but  we  are  told  that  the 
thirst  and  mieasy  feeling  at  the  stomach,  fre- 
quently experienced  after  the  use  of  the  richer 
species  of  fish,  have  led  to  the  employment  of 
spirit  to  this  kind  of  food.     Hence,  says  Dr. 
Pereira,  the  vulgar  proverb,  "  Brandy  is  Latin 
for  Fish."     Moreover,  the  two  classes  of  food 
are  similar  in  their  comparative  mdigestibilitv, 
for  the  uneducated  palates  of  the  poor  not  only 
require  a  more  pungent  kind  of  diet,  but  their 
stronger  stomachs    need    something  that  will 
resist  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  for  a  con- 
siderable time.     Hence  their  love  of  shell-fish. 

The  small  quantity  of  fruit,  too,  sold  to  the 
poor  is  a  further  proof  of  what  is  here  stated. 
The  amount  of  the  street  sale  of  this  luxury  is 
no  criterion  as  to  the  quantity  purchased  by  the 
London  labourers;  for  according  to  all  accounts 
the  fruit-buyers  in  the  streets  consist  mostly  of 
clerks,  shopmen,  small  tradesmen,  and  the  chil- 
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dren  of  mechanics  or  the  lower  sradc  of  middle 
class  people.  Those  ivho  may  be  said  strictly 
to  belong  to  the  ])Oor, — viz.  those  whose  incomes 
are  barely  sufficient  for  their  support — seldom 
purchase  fruit.  In  the  first  place  they  have 
no  money  to  bpend  on  such  a  mere  toothsome 
extravagance  ;  and,  secondly,  they  require  a 
stronger  and  more  stimulating,  and  *^staywg^* 
kind  of  food.  The  delights  of  the  palate,  we 
should  remember,  are  studied  only  when  the 
cravings  of  the  stomach  arc  satisned,  so  that 
those  who  have  strong  stomachs  have  necessarily 
dull  palates,  and,  therefore,  prefer  something 
that  *•  bites  in  the  mouth,*' — to  use  the  words  j 
of  one  of  my  informants  —  like  gin,  onions, 
sprats,  or  ])ickled  whelks.  %Vliat  the  poor  term 
"relishes"  are  very  diflerent  things  from  what 
the  rich  style  the  *•  delicacies  of  the  s^eason." 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  avernj^e 
number  of  oimces  of  solid  food  consumed  by  the 
poorer  class  of  the  metropolis.  Tlic  whole  of  \ 
the  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  sold  to  the  liOndon  > 
costermongers,  is  not  disposed  of  in  the  Jjondon 
streets — many  of  the  street- sellers  going,  as  wc 
have  seen,  country  excursions  with  their  goods,  j 
Accordm^  to  the  result  of  the  CioveiTinient  ' 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  tlie  labourers  in  tlie 
coimtry  are  unable  to  procure  for  tliemselves 
and  families  an  average  allowance  of  more  tluin 
122  ounces  of  solid  food — principally  bread — 
every  week ;  hence  it  lias  been  justly  s;iid  wu 
may  infer  that  the  man  consuTncs,  .is  his 
share,  140  ounces  (13t  bread  and  (>  meat). 
The  gaol  dietaries  allow  254  ounces,  or  ncjirly 
twee  as  much  to  all  prisoners,  who  undergo 
continuous  hard  labour.  In  the  construction  of 
these  dietaries  Sir  James  Graham- -tlie  then 
Secretary  of  State— says,  in  his  "  Letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  "  (January  27th, 
1843),  "  I  have  consulted  not  only  the  Prison 
Inspectors,  but  medical  men  of  tlio  greatest 
emmencc  possessing  the  advantage  of  long 
experience.*'  They  are  proposed,  he  ndds,  *'as 
the  minimum  amount  which  can  be  saft'ly 
afforded  to  prisoners  without  the  risk  of  inflict'- 
ing  a  punishment  not  coutemplatetl  by  law  oiid 
which  it  is  ur\just  and  cruel  to  inflict ;  namely, 
loss  of  health  and  strength  through  the  inade- 
quacv  of  the  food  supplied."  Hence  it  appears 
not  that  the  thief  gets  too  much,  but  the  honest 


working  man  too  little— or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  labomer  of  this  country  is  able  to  pto- 
cure,  by  his  industry,  only  half  the  quantitj  of 
food  that  is  considered  by  "medical  men  of 
the  greatest  eminence"  to  be  "the  mMmm 
amount"  that  can  be  icfily  afforded  for  the 
support  of  the  criminals — a  fact  which  it  wotlld 
be  out  of  place  to  comment  upon  here. 

One  word  concemins;  the  incomes  of  the  Lon- 
don costermongers,  andl  have  done.  It  has  been 
before  shown  that  the  gross  sum  of  money  taktn 
yearly,  in  the  streets,  by  the  sale  of  ftsh,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  amounts,  in  round  numbetti 
to  two  million  pounds — a  million  and  a  half 
being  expended  in  fish,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  upon  fruit  and  vegetables  respectivdj. 
l\\  Chtimating  the  yearly  receipts  of  the  coster- 
mongers, from  their  average  gains,  the  grOM 
•'  takings  "  of  the  entire  body  were  concluded  tD 
be  between  a  million  and  a  quarter  and  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling — that  is  to  say,  each  one  of 
the  10,000  street-sellers  offish,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, was  suppoifed  to  clear  ten  shillinn  a 
week  all  the  year  through,  and  to  take  fifty 
shillings.  But,  according  to  the  returns  fur- 
nished me  by  the  salesmen,  at  the  several  metro- 
politan markets,  the  weekly  "  takings  *'  of  the 
ten  thous^ind  men  and  their  families — for  often 
both  wife  and  children  sell — cannot  be  less  than 
four  pounds  per  week  all  the  vear  round,  out 
of  which  it  would  seem  that  the  clear  weekly 
ffiins  are  about  fifteen  .shilling's.  (Some  costers 
we  have  seen  lake  pounds  in  a  day,  others — u 
tlie  nut  and  nranj^e- women  and  children— only 
a  few  shillings  a  week ;  some,  again,  make  cent 
per  cent,  profit,  whilst  others  are  obliged  to  sell 
<it  a  los8.)  This,  from  all  I  can  gather,  as  well 
as  from  a  comparison  of  the  coster's  style  of 
liv'ng  with  other  classes  whose  weekly  income 
is  nearly  the  same,  appears  to  be  very  doie 
upon  the  truth. 

Wu  may  then,  I  think,  safely  assert,  that  tKe 
gross  yiarly  receipts  of  the  London  coster- 
mongers are  two  millions  of  money;  that  their 
(rlear  annual  gain,  or  income,  is  425,(K)0^ ;  and 
that  the  ca])ital  invested  in  their  buainess,  in 
the  form  of  donkey  -  carts,  barrows,  baskets, 
weights,  and  stock-money,  is  25,000/. ;— half  of 
this  being  borrowed,  for  which  they  pay  upwards 
of  20,000/.  interest  per  annum. 


OF  THE  STREET-SELLERS  OF  GAME,  POULTRY  (LIVE  AND 
DEAD),  RABBITS.  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  EGGS. 


TiiE^  class  who  sell  game  and  poultry  in  the 
public  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  are  styled 
hawkers,  both  in  Leadenhall  and  Newgate-mar- 
ket The  number  of  these  dealers  in  London  is 
computed  at  between  200  and  300.  Of  course, 
legally  to  sell  game,  a  license,  which  costs  2/.  2*. 
yearly,  is  required;  but  the  street-seller  laughs 
at  the  notion  of  beinff  subjected  to  a  direct  tax ; 
which,  indeed,  it  might  be  impossible  to  levy  m\ 
so  "slippery"  a  class. 


The  sale  of  game,  even  with  a  license,  wis  not 
legalised  until  1831  ;  and,  prior  to  that  year,  the 
mere  killing  of  game  by  an  "  unqualified"  per- 
son was  an  oflcncc  entailing  heavy  poinlties. 
The  "qualification'*  consisted  of  the  potaesaion 
of  a  freehold  estate  of  100/.  a  year,  or  a  leasehold 
for  ninety-nine  years  of  160/.  a  year !  By  an 
Act.  passed  in  the  25th  year  of  George  111^  it 
was  provided  that  a  certificate  (costing  9L  \9a, 
(iff.)  must  he  taken  out  by  all  qualified  persons 
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game.  Since  1831  (1  &  2  William  IV., 
a  certificate^  without  any  qualiiicatioui  is 
is  required  from  the  game-killer. 
sexes  carry  on  the  trade  in  game-hawk- 
;  there  are  more  than  thrice  as  many  men 
len  engaged  in  the  business,  the  weight 
lally  carried  being  beyond  a  woman's 
1.  The  most  customary  dress  of  the  game 
try-bawker  is  a  clean  smock-frock  cover- 
whole  of  his  other  attire,  except  the  ends 
rousers  and  his  thick  boots  or  shoes.  In- 
often,  but  less  frequently  than  was  the 
*  years  ago,  assumes  the  dress  of  a  country 
r,  although  he  may  have  been  for  years 
nt  in  London.  About  forty  years  ago,  I 
rmed,  it  was  the  custom  for  countrymen, 
;  at  no  great  distance,  to  purchase  a  stock 
kens  or  ducks ;  and,  taking  their  places 
agon,  to  bring  their  birds  to  London, 
,wk  them  from  door  to  door.  Some  of 
nen's  smock-frocks  were  a  convenient 
IT  they  covered  the  ample  pockets  of  the 
neath,  in  which  were  often  a  store  of  par- 
or  an  occasional  pheasant  or  hare.  This 
Illegally  killed — for  it  was  all  poached — 
egjuly  sold  by  the  hawker,  and  illegally 
by  the  hotel-keepers  and  the  richer 
len.  One  informant  (an  old  man)  was  of 
that  the  game  was  rarely  ofiered  for  sale 
e  countrymen  at  the  West- end  mansions 
aristocracy.  "  In  fact,"  he  said,  **  I  knew 
jitry  fellow — though  he  was  sharp  enough 
trade  of  game  and  poultry- selling — who 
.  to  think  that  every  fine  house,  without  a 
ad  where  there  were  livery  servants,  must 
be  inhabited  by  a  magistrate !  But,  as 
•at  props  of  poaching  were  the  rich— for, 
tie,  the  poor  couldn't  buy  game — there 
►  doubt,  a  West-end  as  well  as  a  Q'lXy  trade 
I  have  bouglit  game  of  a  country  poul- 
prker,**  continued  my  infunnant,  **  when 
.  in  the  City  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
and  generally  gave  3<.  G</.  a  brace  for 
Iges.  I  have  bid  it,  and  the  man  has  left, 
ig  to  take  it ;  and  has  told  me  afterwards, 
dare  say,  he  spoke  the  truth,  that  he  had 
is  partridges  at  59.  or  Qs.  or  more.  I  he- 
's, a  brace  was  no  uncommon  price  in  the 
I  bare  given  as  much  as  \0s.  for  a  phea- 
r  a  Christmas  supper.  The  hawker,  before 
g  the  birds  for  sale,  used  to  peer  about  him, 
1  we  were  alone  in  my  comiting-house,  and 
•uU  his  partridges  out  of  his  pockets,  and 
Sir,  do  you  want  any  very  young  chick- 
— for  80  he  called  them.  Hares  he  called 
;'  and  they  cost  often,  enough,  5s.  each  of 
wker.  The  trade  had  all  the  charms  and 
mendations  of  a  mystery  and  a  risk  about 
t  like  smuggling." 

!  sale  of  game  in  Loiklon,  however,  was 
nfined  to  the  street- hawkers,  who  generally 
d  their  stock-in-trade  immediately  from 
tachcr.  Before  the  legalisation  of  the  sale, 
ade  was  carried  on,  under  the  rose,  by  the 
len  in  Leadenhall-market,  and  that  to  an 
t  of  not  less  than  a  fifteenth  of  the  sale  now 


accomplished  there.  The  purvejfors  for  the 
London  game-market — I  learned  from  leading 
salesmen  in  Leadenhall — were  not  then,  as  now, 
noble  lords  and  honourable  gentlemen,  but  pea- 
sant or  farmer  poachers,  who  carried  on  the 
business  systematically.  The  guards  and  coach- 
men of  the  stage-coaches  were  the  media  of  com- 
munication, and  had  charge  of  the  supply  to  the 
London  market.  The  purchasers  of  the  game 
thus  supplied  to  a  market,  which  is  mostly  the 
property  of  the  municipality  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, were  not  only  hotel-keepers,  who  required 
it  for  public  dinners  presided  over  by  prmces, 
peers,  and  legislators,  but  the  purveyors  for  the 
civic  banquets — such  a  A  the  Lord  Mayor's  ninth 
of  November  dinner,  at  which  the  Ministers  of 
State  always  attended. 

This  street-hawking  of  poached  game,  as  far 
as  I  could  ascertain  from  the  best -informed 
quarters,  hardly  survived  the  first  year  of  the 
legalised  sale. 

The  female  hawkers  of  game  are  almost  all 
the  wives  of  the  men  so  engaged,  or  arc  women 
living  with  them  as  their  wives.  The  trade  is 
better,  as  regards  profit,  than  the  costermonger's 
ordinary  pursuits,  but  only  when  the  season  is 
favourable ;  it  is,  however,  more  imcertain. 

There  is  very  rarely  a  distinction  between  the 
hawkers  of  game  and  of  poultry-.  A  man  will 
carry  both,  or  have  game  one  day  and  poultry 
the  next,  as  suits  his  means,  or  as  the  market 
avails.  The  street- sellers  of  cheese  are  gene- 
rally costers,  while  the  vendors  of  butter  and 
eggs  are  almost  extinct. 

Game,  I  may  mention,  consists  of  grouse  (in- 
cluding black-cocks,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
heath  or  moor-game),  partridges,  pheasants, 
bustards,  and  hares.  Snipe,  woodcocks,  plovers, 
teal,  widgeons,  wild  ducks,  and  rabbits  are  not 
game,  but  can  only  be  taken  or  killed  by  certi- 
ficated persons,  who  are  owners  or  occupiers  of 
tlie  property  on  wliich  they  are  found,  or  who 
have  the  necessary  permission  from  such  persons 
as  are  duly  authorised  to  accord  it  Poultrj- 
consists  of  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys, 
while  some  persons  class  pigeons  as  poultry. 

Birds  are  dietetically  divided  into  three  classes : 
(1)  the  white-fleshed,  as  the  conunon  fowl  and 
the  turkey ;  (2)  the  dark-fleshed  game,  as  the 
grouse  and  the  black-cock ;  and  (3)  the  aquatic 
(including  swinnners  and  waders),  as  the  goose 
and  the  duck ;  the  flesh  of  the  latter  is  pene- 
trated with  fat,  and  difBcult  of  digestion. 

Of  the  Quantity  of  Game,  Rabbits,  and 

Poultry,  sold  in  the  Streets. 
It  appears  from  inquiries  that  I  instituted,  and 
from  authentic  returns  which  I  procured  on  the 
subject,  that  the  following  is  the  quantity  of 
game  and  poultry  sold  yearly,  as  an  average,  in 
the  markets  of  the  metropolis.  I  give  it  exclu- 
sive of  such  birds  as  wild-ducks,  woodcocks,  &c., 
the  supply  of  which  depends  upou  the  severity 
of  the  winter.  I  include  all  wild  birds  or  ani- 
mals, whether  considered  game  or  not,  and  I  use 
round  immbers,  but  as  closely  as  possible. 
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During  the  pAst  ChristtnaB,  howerer,  I  may 
obwrve,  that  the  supply  of  poultry  to  the 
markets  has  been  greater  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion.  The  immensity  of  the  supply 
was  faTOurable  to  the  hawker's  profit,  as  the 
glut  enabled  him  to  purchase  both  cheaply  and 
largely.  One  young  poultry-hawker  told  me 
that  he  had  Cleared  3L  in  the  Christmas  week, 
and  had  spent  it  all  in  four  days—except  6t, 
resenred  for  stock-money.  It  was  not  spent 
entirely  in  drunkenness,  a  large  portion  of  it 


being  expended  in  treats  and  amusemeiita.  80 
great,  indeed,  has  been  the  supply  of  game  aid 
poultry  this  year,  that  a  stranger,  uniued  to  the 
grand  scale  on  which  prorisions  are  dinkjad 
in  ihe  great  metropolitan  marts,  on  Tuiniig 
Leadenhall,  a  week  before  or  after  Chiutmu^ 
might  hare  ima^ned  that  the  staple  food  of  the 
London  population  consisted  of  turkeyi,  geese^ 
and  chickens.  I  give, 
yearly  supply : 


DeMTiption. 


Oame,  &c. 

Grouse 

Partridges    .    .    *    . 
Pheasants     .... 

Snipes 

Wifd  Birds  .... 

Plovers 

Larks 

Teals 

Widgeons     .... 

Hares 

Rabbits 

Poultry. 
Domestic  Fowls    .    . 

(alive) 

Geese 

Ducks 

(alive)      .    .    . 

Turkeys 

Pigeons  .... 


Game,  &c. 


Leadenhsll. 


45,000 
80,000 
44,000 
60,000 
40,000 
28,000 

213,000 
10,000 
30,000 
48,000 

680,000 


1,288,000 

1,266,000 

45,oOO 

888,000 

235,000 

20,000 

69,000 

285,000 


Newgate. 


12,000 
60,000 
20,000 
47,000 
20,000 
18,000 

100,000 

5,000 

8,000 

55,000 

180,000 


524,000 

490,000 
15,000 
114,000 
148,000 
20,000 
55,000 
98,000 


Total. 


57,000 

145,000 

64,000 

107,000 

60,000 

46,000 

313,000 

15,000 

38,000 

102,000 

860,000 


1,807,000 

•  1,756,000 

60,000 

1,002,000 

383,000 

40,000 

124,000 

383,000 


2,808,000 
1,283,000 


4,091,000 


940,000 
524,000 


1,464,000 


3,748,000 
1,807,000 


PruMutlsB 

sold  in 
thaStiMts. 


One-eleventh. 

One-serentli. 

One-fifth. 

One-twentieth. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

One-fifth. 

Three-uNUthii 


One- third. 

^One-tenfh. 

One-fifth. 

One-fourth. 

One- tenth. 

One- fourth. 

None. 


5,555,000     j 


In  the  above  return  wild  ducks  and  woodcocks 
arc  not  included,  because  the  quantity  sent  to 
London  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  severity 
of  the  winter.  With  the  costers  wild  ducks  are 
a  favourite  article  of  trade,  and  in  what  those 
street  tradesmen  would  pronounce  a  favourable 
season  for  wild  ducks,  which  means  a  very 
hard  winter,  the  number  sold  in  Londen  will, 
I  am  told,  equal  that  of  pheasants  (64,000). 
The  great  stock  of  wild  ducks  for  the  'Lon- 
don tables  is  from  Holland,  where  the  duck 
decoys  are  objects  of  great  care.  Less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  importation  from  Holland  is 
from  Lincolnshire.  These  birds,  and  even  the 
finest  and  largest,  have  been  sold  during  a 
glut  at  Is.  each.  Woodcocks,  under  similar 
circumstances,  number  with  plovers  (45,000), 
nearly  all  of  which  are  "  golden  plovers  ; "  but 
of  woodcocks  the  costermongers  buy  very  few : 
"  They're  only  a  mouthful  and  a  half/'  said 


one  of  them,  "  and  don't  suit  our  cnstcnnerSi" 
In  severe  weather  a  few  ptarmigan  are  tnt  ti  ! 
London  fr^m  Scotland,  and  in  1841-2  oeik 
numbers  were  sent  to  the  London  markets  fton 
Norway.  One  salesman  received  nearly  10/NO 
ptarmigan  in  one  day.  A  portion  of  these  wttt 
disposed  of  to  the  costers,  but  the  sale  was  net 
such  as  to  encourage  further  importationB. 

The  returns  I  give  show,  that,  at  the  two  gmt 
game  and  poultry-markets,  5,500,000  birds  aaA 
animals,  wild  and  tame,  are  yearly  sent  to  Lon- 
don. To  this  must  be  added  all  .that  may  be 
consigned  direct  to  metropolitan  game-dcaleit 
and  poulterers,  bendes  wnat  may  be  sent  as 
presents  from  the  country,  &c.,  so  that  die 
Lmidon  supply  may  be  safely  estimated,  I  am 
assured,  at  6,000,000. 

It  is  difScult  to  arrive  at  any  very  piedM 
computation  of  the  quantity  of  game  ana  pool- 
try  sold  by  the  costers,  or  rather  at  the 
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vilne  (or  price)  of  what  they  lelL  The  moit 
experienoed  uleimen  agree,  that,  aa  to  gnan- 
iUy,  including  ereiything  popularly  considered 
nme  (and  I  have  so  given  it  in  the  return), 
nej  sell  one-third.  As  regards  value,  how- 
ever, their  purchases  &n  very  short  of  a  third. 
Of  the  best  qualities  of  game,  and  even  more 
c^eeially  of  poultry,  a  third  of  the  hawkers 
■ay  buy  a  fif^enth,  comnared  with  their  pur- 
chases in  the  lower-priced  Kinds.  The  others  buy 
Dooe  of  the  best  Qualities.  The  more  '*  aristo- 
cialie"  of  the  poiutry-hawkers  will,  as  a  rule, 
€oly  buy,  "wnen  they  have  an  order"  or  a 
mre  sale,  the  best  quidity  of  English  turkey- 
cocks;  which  cannot  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
the  average  price  of  the  English  turkey-cock 
is  12«.  One  salesman  this  year  sold  (at  Lead- 
cshall)  several  turkey-cocks  at  S0«.  each,  and 
one  at  8/.  The  average  price  of  an  English 
tukey-hen  is  4f.  6d,,  ancl  of  these  the  costers 
bmr  a  few :  but  their  chief  trade  is  in  foreign 
tancy-hens ;  of  which  the  average  price  (when 
of  good  quality  and  in  good  condition)  is  3«. 
The  foreign  turkey-cocks  average  half  the  price 
of  the  English  (or  6s,),  Of  Dorking  fat 
rhJckcns,  which  average  6t,  the  couple,  the 
hawken  buy  none  (save  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tmkey-oocka) ;  but  of  the  Irish  fowls,  which, 
this  seaioo,  have  averaffed  2m,  6d.  the  couple, 
they  buy  largely.  On  the  other  hand  thev  buy 
nearly  aJl  the  rabbits  sent  from  Scotland,  and 
half  of  those  sent  from  Ostend,  while  they 
"clear  the  market"— no  flatter  of  what  the 
pjlut  may  consist — when  there  U  a  glut.  There 
u  another  distinction  of  which  the  hawker  avails 
khnself  The  average  price  of  young  plump 
psmidges  is  2s.  6d,  the  brace,  of  old  partridges, 
2t.;  accordingly,  the  coster  buys  the  old.  It  is 
the  same  with  pheasants,  the  young  averaging 
It,  the  brace,  the  old  6s.:  "And  I  can  sell  them 
belt,"  said  one  man ;  **  for  my  customers  say 
they're  more  tastier-like.  I've  sold  g^me  for 
twelve  years,  or  more,  but  I  never  tasted  anv  of 
say  kind,  so  I  can't  say  who's  right  and  who's 
wrong." 

The  hawkers  buy,  also,  game  and  poultry 
vUeh  will  not  ''keep"  another  day.  Somc- 
tuaes  they  puff  out  the  breast  of  a  chicken  with 
fiwh  pork  fat,  which  melts  as  the  bird  roasts. 
"  It  freshens  the  fowl,  I've  been  told,  and  im- 
fesfcs  it,"  said  one  man ;  **  and  the  shopkeepers 
low  and  then,  does  the  same.  It's  a  improve- 
■ent,rir." 

In  the  present  season  the  costers  have  bought 
tf  wild  ducks,  comparatively,  none,  and  of  teal, 
vilgeons,  wild  birds,  and  larks,  none  at  all ;  or 
10  sparely,  as  to  require  no  notice. 

Or  TBS  Street-Purchasers  op  Game  and 

Poultry. 
Aa  tStm  purchasers  of  game  and  poultry  are  of 
t  class  to  the  costermongers*  ordinary 
I,  I  may  devote  a  few  words  to  them. 
fram  all  the  information  that  I  could  acquire, 
Ihij  appear  to  consist,  principally,  of  those  who 
"^^1  at  a  distance  from  any  cheap  market,  and 


buy  a  cheap  luxury  when  it  is  brought  to 
their  doors,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  *'  always 
on  the  look-out  for  something  toothy,  such  as 
the  shabby  genteels,  as  they're  called,  who  never 
gives  nothing  but  a  scaly  price.  They've  bar- 
gained  with  me  till  I  was  hard  held  from  pitch- 
ing into  them,  and  over  and  over  again  I  should, 
only  it  would  have  been  fourteen  days  anyhow. 
They'll  tell  me  my  birds  stinks,  when  they're  as 
sweet  as  flowers.  They'd  go  to  the  devil  to 
save  three  farthings  on  a  partridge."  Other 
buyers  are  old  gourmands,  living  perhaps  on 
small  incomes,  or  if  possessed  of  ample  incomes, 
but  confining  themselves  to  a  small  expendi- 
ture ;  others,  again,  are  men  who  like  a  cheap 
dinner,  and  seldom  enjoy  it,  at  their  own  cost, 
unless  it  be  cheap,  and  who  best  of  all  like 
''such  a  thing  as  a  moor  bird  (gprouse),"  said 
one  hawker,  "  which  can  be  eat  up  to  a  man's 
own  cheek."  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  a 
poulterer  and  game-dealer,  who  sometimes  sold 
"  goods  "  to  the  hawkers.  Of  this  class  of  "  pa- 
trons" many  shopkeepers,  in  all  branches  of 
business,  have  a  nerfect  horror,  as  they  will 
care  nothing  for  having  occupied  the  trades- 
men's time  to  no  purpose. 

The  game  and  poultry  street-sellers,  I  am 
told,  soon  find  out  when  a  customer  is  bent 
upon  a  bargain,  and  shape  their  prices  accord- 
ingly. Although  these  street-sellers  may  gene- 
rally take  as  their  motto  the  announcement  so 
often  seen  in  the  shops  of  competitive  trades- 
men, "no  reasonable  oflfer  refused,"  they  are 
sometimes  so  worried  in  bargaining  that  they  do 
refuse. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  a  "  retired " 
game  salesman,  he  said  it  might  be  curious 
to  trace  the  history  of  a  brace  of  birds— of 
grouse,  for  instance — sold  in  the  streets ;  and  he 
did  it  after  this  manner.  They  were  shot  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  a  member  of 
parliament  who  had  gladly  left  the  senate  for 
the  moors.  They  were  transferred  to  a  trades- 
man who  lived  in  or  near  some  Scotch  town 
having  railway  communication,  and  with  whom 
"the  honourable  gentleman,"  or  "the  noble 
lord,"  had  perhaps  endeavoured  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain.  He  (the  senator)  must  have  a  good 
price  for  his  birds,  as  he  had  given  a  large  sum 
for  the  moor :  and  the  season  was  a  bad  one : 
the  birds  were  scarce  and  wild:  they  would 
soon  be  "  packed  "  (be  in  flocks  of  twenty  or 
thirty  insteisd  of  in  broods),  and  then  there 
would  be  no  touching  a  feather  of  them.  The 
canny  Scot  would  quietly  say  that  it  was  early 
in  the  season,  and  the  birds  never  packed  so 
early ;  that  as  to  price,  he  could  only  give  what 
he  could  get  from  a  London  salesman,  and 
he  was  "nae  just  free  to  .enter  into  any  agree- 
ment for  a  fixed  price  at  a'."  The  honour- 
able gentleman,  after  much  demurring,  gives 
way,  feelkig  perhaps  that  he  cannot  well  do 
anyUiing  else.  In  due  course  the  grouse  are 
received  in  Leadenhall,  and  unpacked  and 
flung  about  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they 
had   been  "slaughtered"   by  a  Whitechapel 
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joumeymui  butcher,  at  so  much  a  head.  It 
is  a  thin  market,  perhaps,  when  they  come  to 
hand.  A  dealer,  laahionable  in  the  pariah  of 
St  George,  Ilaiiover-square,  has  declined  to 
give  the  price  demanded ;  they  were  not  his 
money;  "he  had  to  give  such  long  oredit" 
A  dealer,  popular  in  the  ward  of  Cncap,  has 
also  declined  to  buy,  and  for  the  same  Sieged 
reason.  The  salesman,  knowing  that  some  of 
these  dealers  must  buy,  quietly  saya  that  he 
will  take  no  less,  and  as  he  is  known  to  be 
a  man  of  his  word,  little  is  said  upon  the 
subject.  As  the  hour  arrives  at  which  fashion- 
able game-dealers  are  compelled  to  buy,  or 
disappoint  customers  who  wul  not  brook  such 
disappointment,  the  market,  perhaps,  is  glutted, 
owing  to  a  very  great  consigmuent  by  a  later 
railway  train.  The  Invcmesa  Courier,  or  the 
North  of  Scotland  Gazette,  are  in  due  course 
f|Uoted  bv  the  London  papers,  touching  the 
"extraordinary  sport"  of  a  party  of  lords  and 
gentlemen  in  the  Highlands ;  and  the  '*  heads  " 
of  game  are  particularized  with  a  care  that  would 
do  honour  to  a  Price  Current,  The  salesman 
then  disposes  rapidly  of  divers  ** brace*'  to  the 
"hawkers,"  at  is.  or  2s.  the  brace,  and  the 
hawker  offers  them  to  hotel-keepers,  and  shop- 
keepers, and  housekeepers,  selling  some  at 
3«.  6d.  the  brace,  some  at  3«.,  at  2s.  6d.,  at  2s., 
and  at  less.  "  At  last,"  said  my  informant, 
"  he  may  sell  the  finest  brace  of  his  basket, 
which  he  has  held  back  to  got  a  better  price  for, 
at  Hd.  a-piece,  rather  than  keep  them  over-night, 
and  that  to  a  woman  of  the  town,  whom  he  may 
have  met  reeling  home  with  money  in  her 
purse.  Thus  the  products  of  an  honourable 
gentleman*s  skilful  industry-,  on  which  he 
greatly  prided  himself,  arc  eaten  by  the  woman 
and  her  *  fancy  man,'  gruniblingly  enough,  for 
they  pronounce  the  birds  inferior  to  tripe." 

The  best  quarters  for  the  street-saleuf  game  and 
poultry  are,  I  am  informed  from  several  soun-cs, 
either  the  business  parts  of  the  metropolis,  or 
else  the  houses  in  the  several  suburbs  which  arc 
the  furthest  from  a  market  or  from  a  buKinccs 
part.  The  squares,  crescents,  places,  and  streets, 
that  do  not  partake  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
characteristics,  are  pronounced  *'no  good." 

Of  thr  Experience  op  a  Game  Hawker. 
The  man  who  gave  me  the  following  infonna- 
tion  was  strong  and  robust,  and  had  a  weatlier- 
lieaten  look.  He  seemed  about  fifty.  lie  wore 
when  I  saw  him  a  large  velveteen  jacket,  a  cloth 
waistcoat  which  had  been  once  green,  and  brown 
corduroy  trousers.  No  part  of  his  attire,  though 
it  seemed  old,  was  patched,  his  shirt  bring  clean 
and  white.  He  evidently  aimed  at  the  game- 
keeper style  of  dress.  He  afllected  some  humour, 
and  was  dogged  in  his  opinions : 

"  I  was  a  gentleman's  footman  when  I  was  a 
young  man,"  he  said,  "and  saw  life  both  in 
town  and  country;  so  I  knows  what  things 
belongs."  [A  common  phrase  among  persons 
of  his  class  to  denote  their  being  men  of  the 
world.]     "  I  never  liked  the  confinement  of  ser- 


vice, and  besides  tlie  upper  servants  takes  on  ta 
The  others  puts  up  with  it  more  than  they  would, 
I  suppose,  because  they  hopes  to  be  butlers 
theuuielves  in  time.  The  only  decent  people  in 
tlie  house  I  lived  in  last  was  master  and  miiu 
sus.  I  won  20/.,  and  got  it  too,  on  the  Colonel, 
when  he  won  the  Legcr.  Master  was  a  bit  of 
a  turf  gentleman,  and  so  we  all  dabbled — like 
master  like  man,  you  know,  i»ir.  I  think  that 
was  in  1828,  but  I  'ni  not  certain,  "^'c  came  to 
London  not  loug  after  Doncostcr"  [he  meant 
Doucaiiter  races],  *'  bomcthing  about  a  lawsuit, 
and  that  winter  I  left  scr^'icc  and  bought  the 
goodwill  of  a  colFec-shop  for  251,  It  didn't 
answer.  I  wohn't  up  to  the  colTec-makiDg,  I 
think;  tliero's  a  deal  of  tilings  belongs  to  all 
things ;  so  I  gut  out  of  it,  ana  after  that  I  wu 
in  service  again,  and  then  1  was  a  boots  at  an 
iim.  But  I  couldn't  settle  to  nothing  long;  I'm 
of  a  free  spirit,  you  see.  I  was  hard  up  at  lost, 
and  I  popped  my  watch  for  a  sovereign,  because 
a  friend  of  mine — we  sometimes  drank  together 
of  a  lught — said  he  could  put  me  in  the  pigeon 
and  chicken  line ;  that  was  what  he  called  it,  but 
it  meant  game.  This  just  suited  me,  for  I'd  been 
out  with  the  poachers  when  I  was  a  lad,  and 
indeed  when  I  was  in  ser\'ice,  out  of  a  night  on 
the  sly ;  so  I  knew  they  got  stiftish  prices.  My 
friend  got  me  the  pigeons.  I  believe  he  cheated 
me,  but  he's  gone  to  slory.  The  next  season 
game  was  made  legal  eating.  Before  that  I 
cleared  from  25s.  to  40«.  a  week  by  selling  my 
'  pigeons.*  I  carri^  real  pigeons  as  well,  which 
I  said  was  my  own  rearing  at  Gravesend.  I  sold 
my  game  pigeons — there  was  all  sorts  of  names 
for  them — in  the  City,  and  sometimes  in  the 
Strand,  or  Charing- cross,  or  Covent-garden.  I 
sold  to  shopkeepers.  Oft  enough  I've  been  of- 
fere<l  so  much  tea  for  a  hare.  I  sometimes  had 
a  hare  in  each  pocket,  but  they  was  very  awk- 
ward carriage ;  if  one  was  sold,  the  other  sagged 
so.  I  very  seldom  sold  them,  at  that  time,  at 
less  than  .V  (>//.,  often  4«.  6d.,  and  sometimes 
5s.  or  more.  J  once  sold  a  thumping  old  jack- 
hare  to  a  draper  for  Gs. ;  it  was  Chrivtmai 
time,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  beauty.  I  went 
into  the  country  after  that,*  among  my  friends, 
and  had  a  dt  nl  of  ups  and  downs  in  dif&ient 
parts.  I  was  a  navvy  part  of  the  time,  till  fiw 
or  six  year  hack  I  came  to  London  again,  and 
got  into  my  old  trade;  but  it's  quite  a  difTerent 
thing  now.  I  hawks  grouse,  ojid  every  thing, 
quite  opt-n.  LoadtMihall  and  Newgate  is  mj 
markets.  Six  uf  one  and  hulf-a-dozen  of 
t'other.  'When  there's  a  great  arrival  of  game, 
at\er  a  game  h.ittle  "  (he  would  so  call  a  batiui) 
**  and  it's.wann  weather,  that's  my  time  of  day, 
tor  then  I  can  bin  cheap.  A  muggy  day,  iriien 
it's  close  and  warm,  is  best  of  all.  I  have  a  tidr 
bit  of  connect iiin  now  in  game,  and  don't  touch 
poultry  when  1  can  get  game.  Grouse  is  the 
first  thing  I  get  to  sell.  They  are  legal  eating 
on  the  12th  of  August,  but  as  there's  hundreds 
of  braces  sold  in  London  that  day,  and  ai 
they're  shot  in  Scotland  and  Yorkshire,  and 
other   places   where   there's   moors,   ia   course 
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killed  before  it's  legal.  It's  not  often 
pet  them  early  in  the  season;  not  the 
el^  but  I  have  had  three  brace  two 
tCbce  they  were  legal,  and  sold  them 
brace ;  they  cost  me  3s.  3d.,  but  I  was 
raa.  favoured.  I  got  them  of  a  dealer, 
fa  a  secret.  I.  sold  a  few  young  par- 
with  grouse  this  year  at  Is,  6d,  and 
a  piece,  allowing  2d,  or  dd,  if  a  brace 
len.  They  weren't  legal  eating  till  the 
•ptember,  but  they  was  shot  by  grouse 
,  and  when  I  hawked  them  I  called 
^naila.  Lord,  sir,  gentlefolks— and  I 
good  numy,  leastways  their  cooks,  and 
1  then  ibemaelYes—they  don't  make  a 
out  Game  Laws;  they've  too  much 
I've  bought  grouse  quite  fresh  and 
sn  there's  been  a  lot,  and  bad  keening 
»  at  If.  and  I5d.  each.  I've  sold  mem 
lea  at  It.  Od.  and  2s,  each,  and  2s.  6d. 
ooesy  but  only  twice  or  thrice.  If  you 
Y  low  at  first,  people  won't  buy,  only 
lod  judges,  'cause  they  think  something 
:  amiaa.  I  once  bought  a  dozen  good 
a  a  Saturday  afternoon,  for  10«.  6d.  It 
ly  hot,  and  I  could  hardly  sell  them. 
.  6d,  a  piece  for  three  of  them ;  2s.  for 
It  one ;  Is.  Sd,  for  five,  no,  for  four ;  Is. 
two;  and  I  had  a  deal  of  trouble  to 
Qdknd  to  take  the  last  two  for  Is.  6J., 
off  a  bit  of  a  drink  score.  I  didn't 
id  aa  it  was,  but  if  it  hadn't  been  Sa- 
I  ahonld  have  nuide  a  good  thing  of 
tfa  Yoy  hard  work,  carrying  a  dozen 
and  erery  one  of  that  lot— except  two, 
y  waa  fine  leverets — was  as  cheap  as 
a  meat  at  half-a-crown  a  piece.  I've 
iddling  in  partridges  this  year.  I've 
them,  but  mixed  things  they  was,  as 
lom  lOd.  to  I6d.  a  brace,  and  have  made 
big  or  little  as  happened,  on  every  one. 
hatf  a  regular  customers  I  always  charge 
t  in  2s.  6d.  to,  and  that's  far  cheaper 
y  can  get  served  other  ways.  It's  chiefly 
e  battles  that  does  so  much  to  cheapen 
es  or  peasants"  (so  he  always  caOcd 
ts)  ;  "  and  it's  only  then  I  meddles  with 
.  They're  sold  handier  than  the  other 
the  shops,  I  think.  They're  legal  eating 
it  of  October.  Such  nonsense !  why  isn't 
laade  legal  eating,  only  just  at  times,  as 
In  Tery  hard  weather  I've  done  well  on 
oka.  They  come  over  here  when  the 
a  a  dippcf',  for  you  sec  cold  weather 
oe  birds  and  kills  othern.  It  aiut  hard 
that's  driven  them  here ;  the  frost  has 
them  here,  because  it's  only  then  they're 
I'to  bought  beauties  at  Is.  a  piece,  and 
I  cleared  lOs.  6d.  out  of  twelve  brace  of 
I'to  often  cleared  Gs.  and  7s. — at  least 
aa  there's  been  a  cliance.  I  knew  a  man 
uncommon  well  on  them  ;  and  he  once 
irson,  or  a  journeyman  parson,  I  don't 
lat  he  was,  that  if  ever  he  prayed  it  was  for 
rintcr  and  lots  of  wild  ducks.  I've  done 
sometimes  in  plover,  and  woodcock,  and 


snipe,  but  not  so  much.  I  never  plays  no  tricks 
with  my  birds.  I  trims  them  up  to  look  well, 
certainly.  If  they  won't  keep,  and  won't  sell, 
I  sticks  them  into  a  landlord  I  knows,  as  likes 
them  high,  for  a  quartern  or  a  pot,  or  anything. 
It's  oflen  impossible  to  keep  them.  If  they're 
hard  hit  it's  soon  up  vrith  them.  A  sportsman, 
if  he  has  a  good  dog — but.  you'll  know  that  if 
you've  ever  been  a  sliooting,  sir — may  get  close 
upon  a  covey  of  young  partridges  before  he 
springs  them,  and  then  give  them  his  one,  two, 
with  both  barrels,  and  Siey're  riddled  to  Inta. 
I  may  make  I8s,  a  week  all  the  year  round, 
because  I  have  a  connection.  I'm  very  much 
respected,  I  thinks,  on  my  round,  for  I  de$l 
fair ;  that  there,  sir,  breeds  respect,  you  know. 
When  I  can't  get  game  (birds)  I  can  some- 
times, indeed  of^,  get  hares,  and  mostly  rab- 
bits. I've  hawked  venson,  but  did  no  good — 
though  I  cried  it  at  4d.  the  lb.  My  best  weclca 
is  worth  30s.  to  35s.,  my  worst  ia  fit.  to  10«.  I'm 
a  good  deal  in  the  coimtry,  working  it  I'm 
forced  to  sell  fish  sometimes.  Geese  I  sometimea 
join  a  mate  in  selling.  I  don't  mix  much  with 
the  costermongers ;  m  coorse  I  knows  some.  I 
live  middling.  Do  I  ever  eat  my  own  game  if 
it's  high  ?  No,  sir,  never.  I  couldn't  stand  such 
cag-mag — my  stomach  couldn't^*though  I've 
been  a  gentleman's  servant  Such  stim  don't 
suit  nobody  but  rich  simple,  whose  stomach's 
diseased  by  over-feeding,  and  that's  been  brought 
up  to  it,  like.  I've  only  myself  to  keep  now. 
I've  had  a  wife  or- two,  but  we  parted"  (thia 
was  said  gravely  enough);  "  there  was  nouing 
to  hinder  us.  1  see  £em  sometimea  and  treat 
them." 

The  quantity  of  game  annually  sold  in  the 
London  streets  is  as  followa  :— 

Grouse  ....  5,000 
Partridges  ....  20,000 
Pheasants  ....  12,000 
Snipes  ....  6,000 
Hares         ....  20,000 

Statement  of  Two  Poultry  Hawkers. 
Two  brothers,  both  good-looking  and  "well- 
spoken  young  men — one  I  miffht  characteriae 
as  handsome — gave  me  the  following  aceonnt 
I  found  them  unwilling  to  speak  of  their  yonth, 
and  did  not  press  them.  I  waa  afterwards  in- 
formed that  their  parents  died  within  the  same 
month,  and  that  the  familv  was  taken  into  the 
workhouse  ;  but  the  two  boys  left  it  in  a  little 
time,  and  before  they  could  benefit  by  any 
schooling.  Neither  of  them  could  read  or  write. 
They  left,  I  believe,  with  some  little  sum  in 
hand,  to  **  start  theirselves."  An  intellijgent 
costermonger,  who  was  with  me  when  I  saw  the 
two  brothers,  told  me  that  "  a  costermonger 
would  rather  be  thought  to  have  come  out  of 
prison  than  out  of  a  workhouse,"  for  his 
*'  mates  "  would  say,  if  they  heard  he  had  been 
locked  up,  "O,  he's  only  been  quodded  tot 
pitching  into  a  crusher."  The  two  brothers 
wore  clean  smock  countiy  frocks  over  their 
dress,  and  made  a  liberal  display  of  their  dean, 
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but  coarse,  shirts.  It  wm  on  a  Monday  that 
I  saw  them.  What  one  brother  said,  the  other 
confirmed :  so  I  use  the  plural  "  we." 

**  We  sell  poultry  and  game,  but  stick  most 
to  poultr}',  which  suits  our  connection  best  We 
buy  at  Lcadenhall.  We're  never  cheated  in 
the  thinji^s  we  buy  ;  indeed,  perhaps,  we  could' nt 

be.      A  salesman  will  say — Mr.  H will — 

*  Buy.  if  you  like,  I  can't  recommend  them. 
Use  your  own  judpnent  They're  cheap.'  He 
has  only  one  price,  and  that's  often  a  low  one. 
We  ^ive  from  Is,  to  li.  9d,  for  good  chickens, 
and  from  2s.  Gil,  mostly  for  geese  and  turkeys. 
PifCeoiis  is  U,  \)il.  to  S>.  a  dozen.  We  aim  at 
Oii.  profit  on  chickens ;  and  It.,  if  we  can  get  it, 
or  (}//.  if  we  can  do  no  better,  on  geese  and 
riirkcys.  Ducks  are  the  same  as  chickens.  All 
tiic  year  thruup;h,  we  may  make  Vlt,  a  week  a 
piece.  We  work  together,  one  on  one  side  of 
the  street  and  the  other  on  the  other.  It 
aiiswiTs  best  that  way.  People  find  we  can't 
undersell  one  another.  We  buy  the  poultry, 
whenever  we  can,  undressed,  and  dress  them 
oursflves ;  pull  the  feathers  off  and  make  them 
ready  for  cooking.  We  sell  cheaper  than  the 
slinps,  or  we  couldn't  sell  at  all.  But  you 
mnst  be  known,  to  do  any  trade,  or  people  will 
think  your  poultry's  bad.  We  work  game  as 
well,  but  mostly  poultry.  We've  been  on 
hares  to-day,  mostly,  and  have  made  about 
'2s.  Gd.  a  piere,  but  th.at's  an  extra  day.  Our 
Itest  customers  are  tradesmen  in  a  big  way,  and 
people  'lU  the  houses  a  little  way  out  of  town. 
Woikin«f  ]ic()ple  don't  buy  of  us  now.  We're 
{;inn«f  |.i  a  penny  i;aft*  to-nij^hf  (it  was  then 
lutworn  four  and  live):  ''we'se  no  lu'tter  way  of 
spi'uiliug  our  lime  when  our  day's  work  is  done." 
IVoni  ibe  Tcturns  before  >civen,  the  street-sale 
of  poultry  amounts  vearlv  to 

^(l(U)OO  'fowU. 

80,001)  ducks. 

20.000  geese. 

;J0,000  turkeys. 

Of  tiif  Sinnr.T  S\i.r.  of  Livf.  Poultry. 
Tiir.  street  trade  in  live  poultry  is  not  con- 
siderable, and  has  l)erome  less  considerable  every 
y  ar,  since  the  facilities  of  railway  conveyance 
have  induced  persons  in  the  suburbs  to  make 
ilitir  purchases  in  London  rather  than  of  the 
hawkers.  Geese  used  to  be  bought  very  largely 
by  the  hawkers  in  Leadenhall,  and  were  driven 
in  ilocks  to  the  country,  500  bchig  a  frequent 
number  of  a  flock.  Their  sale  commenced  about 
six  miles  from  town  in  all  directions,  the  pur- 
eliasers  being  those  who,  having  the  necessary 
eonveniencc,  liked  to  fatten  their  own  Christmas 
•jeese,  and  the  birds  when  bought  were  small  and 
lean.  A  few  flocks,  with  120  or  150  in  each, 
are  still  disposed  of  in  this  way ;  but  the  trade 
is  not  a  fifth  of  what  it  was.  As  this  branch  of 
the  business  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  hawkers, 
but  generally  of  country  poulterers  resident  in 
the  towns  not  far  from  the  metropolis,  1  netd 
but  allude  to  it.  A  few  flocks  of  ducks  are 
driven  in  the  same  way. 


The  street  trade  in  live  poultry  contiDOCS  only 
for  three  months — firom  the  latter  part  of  June 
to  the  latter  part  of  Stptonber.  At  this  period, 
the  hawkers  say,  ja  itwy  can't  get  "  dead  "  they 
must  get  *'  livehf'  Daring  these  three  montlu 
the  hawkers  sell  500  chickens  and  300  ducki 
weekly,  by  hawking,  or  10,400  in  the  season 
of  13  weeks.  Occasionally,  as  many  as  50  men 
and  women— the  same  who  hawk  dead  game 
and  poultry — arc  concerned  in  the  traffic  I  am 
treating  of.  At  other  times  there  arc  hardly  80, 
and  in  some  not  20  so  employed,  for  if  the  wea- 
ther be  temperate,  dead  poultry  is  preferred  to 
live  by  the  hawkers.  Taking  the  average  of 
"live"  sellers  at  25  every  week,  it  gives  only  a 
trade  of  32  birds  each  weekly.  Some,  however, 
will  selllS  in  a  day ;  but  others,  who  occasionally 
resort  to  the  trade,  only  a  dozen  in  a  week.  The 
birds  are  sometimes  carried  in  baskets  on  tke 
hawker's  arm,  tlieir  heads  being  let  through  net^ 
work  at  the  top  ;  but  more  frequently  they  are 
hawked  in  open  wicker-work  coops  carried  on 
the  head.  The  best  live  poultry  are  from  Sumj 
and  Sussex ;  the  inferior  from  Ireland,  and  per- 
haps more  than  three-fourths  of  that  sold  by  the 
hawkers  is  Irish. 

The  further  nature  of  the  trade,  and  the  elaas 
of  customers,  is  shown  in  the  following  atate- 
ment,  given  to  me  by  a  middle-aged  man,  who 
had  been  familiar  with  the  trade  fnm  his  ycolh. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I've  had  a  turn  at  lifi 
poultry  for  —  let  me  see  —  somewaya  botwn 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years.  The  bvaiiMM  is 
a  sweater,  sir ;  it's  heavy  work,  but  *  live*  aiBtH 
heavy  as  '  dead.'  There's  fewer  of  them  to  oany 
in  a  round,  that's  it.  Ah  I  twenty  years  ago^  or 
better,  live  poultry  was  worth  following.  1  £d 
a  good  bit  in  it.  I've  sold  160  fowls  and  dwkib 
and  more,  in  a  week,  and  cleared  about  41.  Bit 
out  of  that  1  had  to  give  a  man  It.  a  day,  aadUi 
pL'ck,  to  help  nie.  At  that  time  I  sold  my  dadBi 
and  chickens— I  worked  nothing  elae  at  finn 
2s.  to  3i.  Gd,  a  piece,  according  to  size  and  qualily* 
Now,  if  I  get  from  IM,  to  2s,  it's  not  so  bad.  I 
sell  more,  1  tliink,  however,  over  Is.  6d,  than  un- 
der it,  but  I'm  perticler  in  my  •  live.'  I 
sold  to  any  but  people  out  of  town  that  had 
uiencc  to  keep  them,  and  Lord  knows,  I've  seen 
ponds  I  could  jump  over  reckoned  prime  for 
ducks.  Them  that  keeps  their  gardens  nice  won't 
buy  live  poultr}'.  I'  ve  seldom  sold  to  the  big  houses 
anything  like  to  what  I've  done  to  the  smaller. 
The  biir  houses,  you  see,  goes  for  fancy  bantems, 
such  as  Sir  John  Seabright's,  or  Spanish  hens,  or 
a  bit  of  a  game  cross,  or  real  gamc^ust  for  orna- 
ment, and  not  for  fightings  or  for  anything  that* s 
got  its  name  up.  1'  ve  known  young  couples  buy 
fowls  to  have  their  breakfast  eggs  from  them. 
One  young  la<ly  told  me  to  bring  her— thaf  a 
fifteen  year  ago,  it  is  so— six  couples,  that  I 
knew  would  lay.  I  told  her  she'd  better  have 
five  hens  to  a  cock,  and  she  didn't  scorn  pleased, 
but  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why,  fur  I  hope  I'm 
alwajrs  civil.  I  told  her  there  would  be  murder 
if  there  was  a  rock  to  every  hen.  I  supplied 
her,  and  made  (it.  by  the   Job.      I  haw  sold 
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live  fowls  to  the  Jews  about  Whitechapeli 
on  my  way  to  Stratford  and  Bow,  but  only  when 
Tve  bought  a  bargain  and  sold  one.  I  don't 
kwnr  noUiing  how  the  Jews  kills  their  fowls. 
Lsst  summer  I  didn't  make  1«.  6dL  a  day ;  no, 
nor  more  than  three  half-crowns  a  week  in  *  live.' 
But  that's  only  part  of  my  trade.  I  don't 
complain,  so  it's  nothing  to  nobody  what  I 
makes.  From  Beever  (De  BeauYoir)  Town  to 
Stamford  Hill,  and  on  to  Tottenham  and  Ed- 
monton, and  turning  off  Walthamstow  way  is  as 
food  a  round  as  any  for  live;  it  is  so;  but 
nothing  to  what  it  was.  Highgate  and  Hamp- 
iteid  is  middling.     The  t'other  side  the  water 

isn't  good  at  all." 
Fancy  chickens,  I  may  add,  arc  never  hawked, 

nor  are  live  pigeons,  nor  geese,  nor  turkeysi 
The  hawkers'  sale  of  live  poultry  ma^  be 

taken,  at  a  moderate  computation,  as  6,500 

cliiAens,  and  3,900  ducks. 

Or  Rabbit  Selling  in  the  Streets. 
Raibit-selling  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  distinct 
haach  of  costermongering,  but  some  street- 
•dlers  devote  themselves  to  it  more  exclusively 
than  to  other  "goods,"  and,  for  five  or  six 
months  of  the  year,  sell  little  else.  It  is  not 
oftm,  though  it  is  sometimes,  united  with  the 
gm  or  poultry  trade,  as  a  stock  of  rabbits,  of 
a  docen  or  a  dozen  and  a  half,  is  a  sufficient 
load  for  one  man.  The  best  sale  for  rabbits  is  in 
(be  snborbs.  They  are  generally  carried  slung 
t«o  and  two  on  a  long  pde,  which  is  supported 
•I  the  man's  shoulders,  or  on  a  short  one  which 
■  carried  in  the  hand.  Lately,  they  have  been 
knrkcd  about  hung  up  on  a  barrow.  The  trade 
ii  the  brid^ett  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months ; 
hstaome  men  carry  them,  though  they  do  not 
(adfaie  themaelves  to  the  traffic  in  them,  all  the 
TMrnimd.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
Batiiie  of  the  trade. 

"I  was  horn  and  bred  a  costermonger,"  he 

jail, "  and  I've  been  concerned  with  everything 

B  the  Ime.    I've  been  mostly  '  on  rabbits'  these 

ive  or  six  years,  but  I  always  sold  a  few,  and 

mr  aometimes  I  sell  a  hare  or  two,  and,  if 

nUkta  is  too  dear,  I  tumble  on  to  fish.     I  buy 

It  LcsdeDhall  mainly.     I've  given  from  6s.  to 

Iksdoien  for  my  rabbits.    'The  usual  price  is 

tea  5«.  to  8t.  a  dozen.     [I  may  remark  that 

the  costers  buy  nearly  all  the  Scotoh  rabbits,  at 

IB  svciage  of  6«.  the  dozen ;   and  the  Ostend 

nbbiti,  which  are  a  shilling  or  two  dearer.] 

Ihej'ie  Hampshire  rabbite;   but  I  don't  know 

•hers  Hampshire  is.     I  know  they're  from 

flaDpshire,  for  they're  called  *  Wild  Hampsliire 

labhits,  If.  a  pair.'    But  still,  as  you  say,  that's 

Miy  a  eaU.     I  never  sell  a  rabbit  at  6d,,  in 

eouie — ^H  costs  more.    My  way  in  business 

is  to  get  2tf.  profit,  and  the  sldn,  on  every 

nihit    If  they  cost  me  Sd.,  I  try  to  get  10^. 

If  s  the  aikins  is  the  profit    The  skins  now  brings 

■K  from  If.  to  If.  9dL  a  dozen.    They're  best 

in  fioBty  weather.    The  fur's  thickest  then.     It 

grows  best  in  frost,  I  suppose.     If  I  .<u.>ll  a 

it's  a  tidy  day's  work.      If  I  get  2d, 


a-piece  on  them,  and  the  skins  at  If.  3d.,  it's 
3f.  3iL,  but  I  dont  sell  above  5  dozen  in  a  week 
— that's  16f.  Sd,  a  week,  sir,  is  it?  Wet  and 
dark  weather  is  against  me.  People  won't  often 
buy  rabbits  by  candlelight,  if  they're  ever  so 
sweet  Some  weeks  in  spring  and  summer  I 
can't  sell  above  two  dozen  rabbits.  I  have  sold 
two  dozen  and  ten  on  a  Saturday  in  tlie  country, 
but  then  I  had  a  young  man  to  help  me.  I  sell 
the  skins  to  a  warehouse  for  hatters.  My  old 
'oman  works  a  little  fish  at  a  stall,  sometimes, 
but  she  only  can  in  fine  weather,  for  we've  a  kid 
that  can  hardly  walk,  and  it  don't  do  to  let  it 
stand  out  in  the  cold.  Perhaps  I  may  make 
lOf.  to  14f.  a  week  all  the  year  round.  I'm 
paying  If.  a  week  for  IL  borruw^ed,  and  paid  2f. 
all  last  year ;  but  I'll  pay  no  more  af^er  Christ- 
mas. I  did  better  on  rabbits  four  or  five  year 
back,  because  I  sold  more  to  working-peoplu  and 
small  shopkeepers  than  I  do  now.  I  suppose 
it's  because  they're  not  so  well  off  now  as  they 
waa  then,  and,  as  you  say,  butchers' -meat  may 
be  cheaper  now,  and  tempts  them.  I  do  best 
short  ways  in  the  country.  Wandsworth  way 
ain't  bad.  No  more  is  parts  of  Stoke- Ne wing- 
ton  and  Stamford-hill.  St.  John's  Wood  and 
Hampstead  is  middling.  Hackney's  bad.  I 
goes  all  ways.  I  dont  know  what  sort  of  i)co. 
pie's  my  best  customers.  Two  of  'cm,  I've  been 
told,  is  banker's  clerks,  so  in  course  they  is  rich." 
Tliere  are  600,000  rabbits  sold  every  year  in 
the  streets  of  London ;  these,  at  7d,  a-piece,  give 
17,500^  thus  expended  annually  in  the  metro- 
poliB. 

Of  the  Street  Sale  of  Butter,  Cheese, 

AND  Eggs. 
All  these  commodities  used  to  be  hawked  in 
the  streets,  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  Until, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  back,  butter  was  brought  from 
Epping,  and  other  neighbouring  parts,  where 
good  pasture  existed,  and  hawked  in  the  streets 
of  London,  usually  along  with  poultry  and 
eggs.  This  trade  is  among  tho  more  ancient 
of  the  street-trades.  Steam-vessels  and  rail- 
ways, however,  have  so  stocked  the  markets, 
that  no  hawking  of  butter  or  eggs,  from  any 
agricultural  part,  even  the  nearest  to  London, 
would  be  remunerative  now.  Eggs  are  brought 
in  immense  quantities  from  France  and  Bel- 
gium, though  thirty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago 
the  notion  having  of  a  good  French  egg,  at  a  Lon- 
don breakfast-table,  would  have  been  laughed 
at  OS  an  absurd  attempt  at  an  impossible 
acliievement  The  number  of  eggs  now  annu- 
ally imported  into  this  kingdom,  is  98,000,000, 
half  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  yearly  con. 
sumption  of  London.  No  butter  is  now  hawked, 
but  sometimes  a  few  "  new  laid"  eggs  are  car- 
ried from  a  rural  part  to  the  nearest  metropo- 
litan suburb,  and  are  sold  readily  enough,  if  tlie 
purveyor  be  known.  Mr.  M'Culloch  estimates 
the  average  consumption  of  butter,  in  London, 
at  6,2.'>0,000  lbs.  per  annum,  or  5  oz.,  weekly, 
each  individual. 
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The  hawking  of  cheese  was  never  a  promi. 
nent  part  of  the  street-trade.  Of  late,  ita  sale 
in  the  streets,  may  be  described  as  accidental. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  American  cheese 
was  hawked,  or  more  commonly  sold  at  a  stand- 
ing, five  or  six  years  ago ;  imto  December  last, 
and  for  three  months  preceding,  cheese  was 
sold  in  the  straeU  which  had  been  rejected  from 
Government  stores,  as  it  would  not  **  keep  " 
for  the  period  required;  but  it  was  good  for 
immediate  consumption,  for  which  all  street- 
goods  arc  required.  This,  and  the  American 
cheese,  were  both  sold  in  the  streets  at  Sd,  the 
pound ;  usually,  at  fair  weights,  I  am  told,  for  it 
nn'ght  riot  be  easy  to  deceive  the  poor  in  a  thing 
of  such  frequent  purchase  as  "  liaff  a  quarter  or 
a  quarter"  (of  a  pound)  of  cheese. 

Tlic  total  quantity  ef  foreign  cheese  con- 
sunu*d,  yearly,  in  the  metropolis  may  he  esti- 
niated  at  2/>,000,000  lbs.  weight,  or  half  of  the 
gruKS  quantity  annually  imported. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity 
and  sum  paid  for  the  game  and  poultry  sold  in 
London  streets : 


5,000  grouse,  at  Is,  9d.  each  ...  iS7 
20,000  partridges,  at  1«.  OdL  .  .  .  .  1,600 
12,000  pheasants,  at  Zs,6d,    .    .    .    .    2,100 

5,000  snipes,  atSd, 160 

20,000  hares,  at  2f.  8<i. 2,250 

600,000  rabbits,  At  Id, 17,500 

500,000  fowls,  at  Is.  6d, 37,500 

20,000  geeae,  at  2«.  &/. 2,500 

80,000duckB,  at  Is.  6c/. 6,000 

30,000  turkeys,  at  8s.  6<l. 5,250 

10,000  live  fowls  and  ducks,  at  Is.  6d. ,       750 

£76.958 

In  this  table  I  do  not  give  the  refiue  game 
and  poultrv,  bought  sometimes  for  the  mere 
feathers,  when  "undressed;"  neither  are  the 
wild  ducks  nor  woodcocks,  nor  those  things  of 
which  the  costers  buy  only  exceptionally,  in- 
cluded. Adding  these,  it  may  be  said,  that 
with  the  street  sale  of  butter,  cheese,  and  egg^ 
80,000/.  are  annually  expended  in  tho  streets  an 
this  class  of  articles. 


OF   THE    SELLERS   OF  TREES,  SHRUBS,   FLOWERS   (CUT  AND 
IN  POTS).  ROOTS,  SEEDS,  AND  BRANCHES. 


Tin:  btrect-Hfllors  of  whom  I  ha?c  now  to  treat  j 
r()ni]>riso  those  who  deal  in  trees  and  shrubs,  in  ■ 
flowers  (wlu>ther  in  pots,   (»r  merely  with   soil  ' 
attached  to   the  n>otN,  ur   cut  from   the   plant  . 
.IS  it  grows  in  the  garden),  and  in  seeds  and  | 
bniuches  {an  of  holly,  inistletiK*,  ivy,  yew,  laurel,  . 
palm,  lilac,  and  may).      The    "  root-sellers  " 
(as  the  dealers  in  ilowers  in   pots  are  mobtly  ! 
culled)  rank,  when  in  a  prosperous   business,  j 
with  the  highest  "aristocracy"  of  the  street-  ' 
grLt*ngroocrs.     The  condition  of  a  portion  of 
them,  may  Iw  characterised  by  u  term  which 
is  readily' umlerstootl   as    "comfortable,"    that 
is  to  say*,  comparatively  comfortable,  when  the 
eircumstanrcri  of  other  stri>et- sellers  arc  conhi- 
dered.     1  may  here  remark,  that  though  there 
are  a  great  num1>cr  of  Scotchmen  connectinl  with 
hortieultural  labour  in  Kngland,  but  more  in  the 
pnwincial  than  the  metnipolitan  districts,  there 
is  not  one  Scotchman  concerned  in  the  metro- 
politan street- sale  of  ilowers ;  nor,  indeed,  as  I 
nave  good  reason  to  believe,  is  there  a  single 
Scotchman  earning  his  bread  as  a  costcnnonger 
in  Loudon.     A  non-commissioned  officer  in  an 
infantry  regiment,  a  Scotchman,  whom  I  met 
with  a  few  months  back,  in  the  course  of  my 
inquiries  concerning  street  nmsicians,  told  me 
that  he  thought  any  of   his  young  country- 
men, if  hard  pushed  "  to  get  a  crust,"  would 
enlist,  rather  than  resort,  even  under  favour- 
able  circumstances,  to  any  kind  of  street-sale  in 
London. 


The  dealers  in  trees  and  shrubs  are  the 
as  the  root-sellers. 

The  same  may  he  said,  but  with  some  iSnv 
exerptions,  of  the  seed-sellers. 

The  street- trade  in  huUy,  mistletoe,  and  all 
kinds  ot'  evergreens  known  as  **  Christmas,"  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  coster  boys  more  than  tho 
men,  while  llie  trade  in  may,  &c.,  is  almost 
altogether  eonfnud  to  these  lads. 

The  root-M'Ilers  do  not  reside  in  any  particular 
localities,  hut  there  are  more  of  them  living  ia 
tho  outskirts  than  in  the  thickly  populated 
streets 

The  street-sellers  of  cut  flowers  present  cha- 
racteristics peculiarly  their  own.  This  trade  it 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  girls,  who  are  of  two 
classes,  'i'liis  trallic  ranks  with  the  street  sale 
of  water- cresses  and  congreves,  that  is  to  say, 
among  the  lowest  grades  of  the  street-trade^ 
being  pursued  only  by  the  very  poor,  or  the 
very  young. 

Of  thi:    Quantity   of   Shrubs,  "  Rooti," 
Flowkks,    etc.,   sold    in    the   Streeti, 

AND  OF   THE    BuYHRS. 

The  returns  which  I  caused  to  be  procured, 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  business  carried  on 
in  the  metropolitan  markets,  give  the  following 
results  as  to  the  quantity  of  trees,  ahrabs, 
ilowers,  roots,  and  branches,  sold  wholesale  in 
London,  as  well  as  the  proportion  retailed  in 
the  streets. 
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M  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITY  OF  TREES,  SHRUBS.  FLOWEMi  IpONi 
.ND  BRANCHES  SOLD  ANNUALLY,  WHOLESALE,  AT  THE  IffiliiiPOL 
JTAN  MARKETS,  AND  THE  PROPORTION  RETAILED  IN  THE  STREETS.* 


Corent  Garden. 


Fawiagion. 


Totia. 


loCnlen. 


l*ttissB  AMD  Skuu&s, 

\i     [     \     \     .     \     \ 
»      ...... 


■  (i7fa]]  kinds) 
I  And  Ftirze   . 


I  (Old  Man) 
Flowers  (rjr  Pots). 
(Moss)      .     .     .     . 
(Chma)     .     ,     .     . 


Ftow£ft  Roors. 


*j]d  CanuitiOTi^  , 
oftheYaljfiy     . 


md  Tulipift 
n     .     ,     . 
ilatii     ^     . 
.pAantJ 
SI  Pride     . 


oftbe  Valky 


Brjinches. 


toe  .     .    . 

id  l*anrel  . 


\ 


»op* 

dsitts  Daiucfl     .     < 
Flowers  (cut). 


^  (green  uid  dry) 


460  da«.  toots 

480 
1,440 

28S 

192 

2S8 
1,600  ,, 

54^fr 

40<) 

960 

1,200  doK.  potn 

1,200 

1.200 


600  do2,  root* 

720 

720 

800  ,t 

960 

720 

720 
1,200 

2,000  f, 

1.600 

4H0 

600 
153 
320 
360 
5,760 

'*flO 

960    ,, 
4fiO    ,, 
5,760    ,. 
SO 
800 
216    ,. 

1, 440  doz.  bunches 

3,200 

1,600 

720 
2,000 

ISO 
2.000 
2,000 

SOO 

840  dox,  bundlei' 

800 

360 

96 

12 

aft 


400 

4ao 

1,120 
256 
192 
192 

1,440 
4S0 
320 
4fi0 

960 
960 
960 

400 

720 

480 

^00 

960 

480 

480 

1,200 

1,800 

1,280 

320 

144 

480 

128 

320 

240 

4,800 

320 

640 

400 

4,800 

80 

480 

216 

1. 280 
1,600 
1,200 

600 
1,600 

160 
1,600 
1,600 

480 

720 
640 
280 

64 
S 

20 


800 
960 

2,d60 
544 
384 
480 

3,040 

1,024 
720 

1.440 

2,160 
2,160 
2,160 

1,000 

1,440 

1,200 

1,400 

1,920 

1,200 

1,200 

2,400 

3,800 

2,880 

800 

288 

1,080 

280 

640 

600 

10,660 

720 

1,600 

850 

10,560 

160 

1,280 

432 

2,720 
4,800 
4,120+ 

1.320 
3,61H> 
340 
3,600 
3,600 
1,280 

\,mi 

l,560t 

740t 
150 
28f 
70t 


Ooc-iHrd. 

One-thii'd. 

One-fonrth. 

OnE-nintlu 

Oite^sijcth. 

One^iixttu 

One- fifth. 

One-fourtli, 

Ome^fourtlu 

One-h&lf. 

Oue-hnlf. 
One-half. 
One-hBlt 

Oiie^half. 
One-half. 
One-half. 
One-half. 
One-half 
One- half. 
One-half. 
One- third. 
One-sixth. 
One-si  xth. 
One.  half. 
One-lbnrth. 
One- fourth. 
One^ipiiith. 
One  sixth. 
One- ninth. 
One-half. 
One- third. 
One -third. 
One- sixth. 
One-eighth. 
One- ninth. 
One-sixth. 
One- third. 

One- half. 
One- half. 
One-halL 
One-third. 
ODc-half. 
One- tenth. 
One- third. 
One-third. 
One-third. 

One-h»ir» 
Ooe-hali 

One-hilf. 
One-half. 
One- hair. 
One-haJf. 


mmtwn  here  gtven  do  not  Indude  t\\f  ahnibfl,  rofltt,  Jlrc.,  bought  b^r  the  liawken  nl  the  nunwiT  snrdiriii 
t  Theie  totnfff  inrluiLelhc  luppLlet  scnl  te  the  other  niAi'kets. 
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Perhaps  tlie  pleasantest  of  all  critMi  in  early 
sprinjf  is  that  of  "  All  a-growing— all  a-blow- 
iug  "  heard  for  the  first  tii»c  in  the  season.  It 
is  that  of  the  "root-seller"  who  has  stocked 
Ills  barrow  with  primroses,  violets,  and  daisies. 
Tlicir  beauty  and  fragrance  gladden  the  senses ; 
nnd  the  first  and,  perhaps,  unexpected  sight  of 
thciu  may  prompt  hopes  of  the  coming  year, 
such  as  seem  proper  to  the  spring. 

Cobbett  has  insisted,  and  with  unquestioned 
truth,  that  a  fondness  for  bees  and  flowers  is 
among  the  very  best  characteristics  of  the 
I<!nglish  peasant  I  consider  it  equally  un- 
(questionable  that  a  fondness  for  in-door  flowers, 
is  indicative  of  the  good  character  and  healthful 
tastes,  as  well  as  of  tlie  domestic  and  indus- 
trious haluts,  of  the  city  artizan.  Among  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  best-conducted  of 
t]ic!>e  artizans,  I  may  occasionally  have  found, 
on  my  visits  to  their  homes,  neither  flowers  nor 
birds,  but  then  I  have  fomid  books. 

Ignited  with  the  fondness  for  the  violet,  the 
wallflower,  the  rose — is  the  presence  of  the 
quality  which  has  )>ecn  pronounced  the  hand- 
maiden of  all  the  virtues  —  cleanliness.  I 
believe  that  the  bunch  of  violets,  on  wliich  a 
poor  woman  or  her  husband  has  expended  Ir/., 
rarely  ornaments  an  unswept  hearth.  In  my 
investigations,  I  could  not  but  notice  how  the 
presence  or  absence  of  flowers,  together  witli 
other  indications  of  the  better  tastes,  marked 
the  difference  between  the  well-paid  and  the 
ill-paid  workman.  Concerning  the  tailors,  for 
instance,  I  had  occasion  to  remark,  of  the 
dwellings  of  these  classes: — **  In  the  one,  you 
occasionally  find  sm.iU  statues  of  Shakspore 
beneath  glass  shades;  in  the  other,  all  is  dirt 
and  ftctor.  The  working-tailor's  comfortable 
first-floor  at  the  West-end  is  redolent  with  the 
perfume  of  the  small  hunch  of  vioK^ts  that 
stands  in  a  tumbler  over  the  mantel-piece ;  the 
sweater's  wretched  garret  is  rank  with  the 
stench  of  filth  and  herrings."  llie  presence  of 
the  bnnch  of  flowers  of  itself  tells  us  of  "  a  Iwtter 
state  of  thinjfs"  elevating  the  workman  ;  for, 
amidst  the  squalid  poverty  and  fustiness  of  a 
slopworker's  garret,  the  nostril  loses  its  dain- 
tiness of  sense,  so  that  even  a  freshly  fragrant 
wallflower  is  only  so  man}*  yellow  petals  and 
green  leaves. 

A  love  of  flowers  is  also  observable  among 
men  whose  avocations  are  obt  of  doors,  an<l 
those  whose  habits  are  necessarily  those  of 
order  and  puictuality. 

Among  this  class  arc  such  ])erson8  as  gentle- 
men's coachmen,  who  delight  in  the  display 
of  a  flower  or  two  in  the  hut  ton-holes  of 
their  coats  wht-n  out  of  dcM)rs,  and  in  small 
vases  in  their  rooms  in  their  masters'  mews.  I 
have  even  seen  ths  trellis  work  opposite  the 
windows  of  cabmen's  rooms,  which  were  over 
stables,  with  a  projectiiig  roof  covering  the  whole, 
thickly  yellow  and  i^rcen  with  tlw  flowers  and 
leaves  of  the  easily-trained  nasturtium  and  herb 
"  twopence."  The  oiunibus  driver  occasion- 
I     ally  ••  sports  a  nosegay  '* — as  Ite  himself  might 


word  it — ^in  his  button«hole;  and  the  stage- 
coachman  of  old  felt  he  was  improperly  drened 
if  a 'big  bunch  of  flowers  were  not  attached  to 
his  coat  Sailors  ashore  are  likewise  generally 
fond  of  flowers. 

A  delight  in  flowers  is  obsenrable,  alao^ 
among  the  workers  whose  handicraft  rrquim 
the  exercise  of  taste,  and  whose  eyes  are  lei- 
sible,  from  the  nature  of  their  employment,  to 
the  beauty  of  colour.  To  this  class  beloif 
especially  the  Spitalfields'  silk-weavera.  At  one 
time  the  Spitalfields  weavers  were  almost  the 
only  botanists  in  London,  and  their  lore  of 
flowers  is  still  strong.  I  hare  seeu  fuchaai 
gladdening  the  weaver's  eyes  by  being  pUeed 
near  his  loom,  their  crimson  pendants  awinffing 
backwarks  and  forwards  to  the  motion  ofue 
treadles,  while  his  small  back  garden  has  been 
many-coloured  with  dahlias.  These  wearen, 
too,  were  at  one  time  highly-succeufU  as 
growers  of  tulips. 

Those  out-door  workmen,  whose  calling  is  of 
coarse  character,  are  never  known  to  purchase 
flowers,  which  to  them  are  mere  trumpery.  Per- 
liaps  no  one  of  my  readers  ever  saw  a  flower  b 
the  possession  of  a  flusherman,  nightman,  sbngb- 
terer,  sweep,  gaslayer,  gut  and  tripe-prepuer, 
or  such  like  labourer.  Their  eyes  conrey  to 
the  mmd  no  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  tiw 
sense  of  smell  is  actually  dead  in  them,  ezecpt 
the  odour  be  rank  exceedingly. 

Tlie  fondness  for  flowers  in  London  is 
strongest  in  the  women,  and,  perliaps,  stronceit 
in  those  whose  callings  are  in-door  and  seden- 
tary.    Flowers  arc  to  them  a  companionships 

It  remains  only  for  me  to  state  that,  in  the 
poorest  districts,  and  among  people  where  there 
is  no  sense  of  refinement  or  but  a  small  love 
for  natural  objects,  flowers  are  little  linown. 
Flowers  are  not  bought  by  the  slop- workers^  the 
garret  and  chamber-masters  of  Betlmal-greca, 
nor  in  the-  j)oor  Irish  districts,  nor  by  the  Citf 
people.  Indeed,  as  I  have  obser\*ed,  there  6 
not  a  flower-stand  in  t!ie  city. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  poor  (fii- 
tricts,  the  first  appearaiu'e  of  flowers  conreji 
to  the  sloj)- workman  only  one  pleasurable  asM>- 
ciation — that  the  season  of  warmth  has  arriTed,  , 
and  tliat  he  will  not  only  esca]>e  being  chilkd 
uith  cold,  but  that  he  uill  be  delivered  from 
the  heavy  burden  of  providing  fire  and  candle. 
A  pleasant-looking  num,  with  an  appeanace 
which  the  vulgar  characterise  as  ''jolly,*'  and 
with  hearty  manners,  gave  me  the  fbllowiBg 
account  as  to  the  character  of  his  customers 
lie  had  known  the  business  since  he  wis  ft 
boy,  his  friends  having  been  in  it  previoasly. 
He  said : 

"  There's  one  old  gentleman  a  little  way  out  ■ 
of  town,  he  always  gives  U,  for  the  first  violet  - 
root  that  any  such  as  me  carries  there.     I'm 
often  there  before  any  others :  •  Ah ! '  he  Myi|  . 
'here  you  are;  you've  come,  like  Buonaparte^ 
with  your  violet.*     I  don't  know  exactly  wbat| 
he  means.     I  don't  like  to  ask  him  you  see; 
for,  though   he's   civil,    he's    not  what  yoa 
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■11  a  fttm  tort  of  mui— that's  it"  [I 
led  to  him  that  th«  allusion  was  to 
paite's  emblem  of  the  yiolet,  with  the 
etatioB  he  or  hia  admirers  gave  to  it — 
me  in  the  q>ring."]  "That's  it,  sir,  is 
lie  resumed;  <*well,  Pm  glad  I  biofr, 
e  I  don't  like  to  be  pusaled.  Mine's  a 
ig  timde,  thoo^  Violett  hate  a  good 
I'te  sold  aix  dosen  roots  in  a  day,  and 
ilf  at  many  primroses  and  double-daisiesy 
t    Ererybody  likes  violets.    I've  sold 

0  poor  pe^le  in  town,  but  they  like  their 

1  pots.  They  haven't  a  bit  of  a  garden  for 
More  shame  too  I  say,  when  they  pays 
■ita  People  that  sits  working  all  day  is 
«d  of  a  sweet  flower.  A  gentleman  that's 
<  ^-writing  or  a-reading  in  his  office — ^he's 
ttmber-trsde— buys  somethbig  of  me  every 

tee  him ;  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  some- 

I  can't  say  what  he  does  with  them 
trmtida,  though  you  mightn't  think  it,  rir, 
f  tidy  customers.  So,  vometimes,  is  young 
1  Ckat't  in  an  improper  way  of  life^  about 
-grove,  and  in  some  parts  near  Oxfbrd- 

lliey  bays  all  torts.  Perhaps  more 
than  anything,  fbr  they're  beautiral  roots, 
It  dear.  I've  sold  real  beauties  for  2d— 
stttliet,  but  small ;  6A  is  a  feiir  price ;  one 
riU  perfome  a  house.  I  tell  my  customers 
sleep  wi^  them  in  the  room ;  it  isn't  good 
I  health.  A  doctor  told  me  that,  and  said, 
ought  to  give  me  a  ftichsia  for  my  opinion.' 
wat  hit  joke.  Primroses  I  sell  most  of— 
e  not  in  pots — two  or  three  or  taar  miles 
^  town,  and  most  if  a  family's  come  into 
house,  or  changed  their  house,  if  there's 
BB.  The  young  ones  teases  the  old  ones 
f  them  to  set  in  the  garden,  and  when 
m.  gets  fairly  to  work  that  way,  it's  a 
ttle.  If  they  can't  get  over'  father, 
I  get  over  mother.  Busy  men  never  buy 
1^  at  £nr  as  I've  seen."  [*  In  no  tho- 
floit  in  the  city,  I  am  assured,  is  there 
rer-stand — a  circumstance  speaking  vo> 
I  at  to  the  habits  and  taster  <J  the 
e.  Of  fruit-stalls  and  chop-houses  there 
tiie  neighbonrhood  of  the  Exchange,  more 
im  any  other  part  of  London  perhaps — 
lealCy  of  perceiving  te  beauty  of  colour, 
and  pnrume,  as  combined  in  flowers  is 
snmion  to  the  man  of  business.  The 
net  of  the  palate,  however,  they  can  all 
altaid.']  "  Parsons  and  doctors  are  often 
atiomers,"  resumed  my  informant  "  They 
a  good  deal  of  sitting  and  reading,  I  be- 

I've  heard  a  parson  say  to  his  wife, 
my  dear,  go  and  buy  a  couple  of  those 
owcfft  for  my  ttudy.'  I  don't  do  much 
tnfciitt-men{  the  women's  my  best  cus- 
n.  Store's  a  shoemaker  to  be  sure  comes 
atmetimes  with  his  old  woman  to  lay  out 
r  8d.  on  me ;  '  Let's  have  something  that 
s  sltoi^,'  he'll  say,  '  stronger  than  cob- 
I  wax ;  for,  though  I  can't  smell  that,  others 

Pre  sold  him  musks  (musk-plants)  at 
fttaoiytfaiBg. 


"  The  poor  people  buy  rather  largely  at 
times ;  that  is,  many  of  fhem  buy.  One  day  last 
summer,  my  old  woman  and  me  sold  600  penny 
pots  of  mignonette ;  and  all  about  you  saw  tiiem 
— and  it  was  a  pleasure,  to  see  them — ^in  the  poor 
women's  windows.  The  women  are  far  the  best 
customers.  There  was  the  mignonette  behind 
the  bits  of  bars  they  have,  in  the  shape  of 
gates  and  such  like,  in  the  front  of  their  win- 
dows, in  the  way  of  preventing  the  pots  falling 
into  the  street  Mignonette's  the  oest  of  all 
for  a  sure  sale ;  where  can  you  possibly  have  a 
sweeter  or  a  nicer  penn'orth,  pot  and  all." 

Of  the  Strekt  Sale  op  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
The  street-trade  in  trees  and  shrubs  is  an  ap- 
pendage of  "  root-selling,"  and  not  an  inde- 
pendent avocation.  The  season  of  supply  at  the 
markets  extends  over  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  with  a  smaller  trade  in  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  At  the  9ursery  gardens,  from 
the  best  data  I  can  arrive  at,  there  are  about  twice 
as  many  t|:ecs  and  shrubs  purchased  as  in  the 
markets  by  the  costermongers.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  diflferaice.  It  is  the  more  costly  descrip- 
tions that  are  bought  at  the  nurseiy  grounds. 

Hie  trees  and  shrubs  are  bought  at  the 
gardens  under  precisely  the  samp  drcumstancet 
as  the  roots,  but  the  trade  is  by  no  means  popu- 
lar with  the  root-sellers.  Iiiey  regard  these 
heavy,  cumbrous  goods,  as  fhe  smarter  costers 
do  such  things  as  turnips  and  potatoes,  requir- 
ing more  room,  and  yielding  less  profit  "  It 
breaks  a  man's  heart,"  said  one  dealer,  "  and  half 
kills  his  beast,  going  round  with  a  lot  of  heavy 
things,  that  perhaps  you  can't  sell."  The  street- 
dealers  say  they  must  keep  them,  "or  people 
will  go,  where  they  can  get  roots,  and  trees,  and 
everything,  all  together."  In  winter,  or  in  early 
spring,  the  street-seller  goes  a  round  now  and 
then,  with  evergreens  and  shrubs  alone,  and 
the  trade  is  then  less  distasteful  to  him.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  are  displayed,  when  the  mar- 
ket-space allows,  on  a  sort  of  stand  near  the 
flower-stand ;  sometimes  they  are  placed  on  the 
ground,  along-side  the  flower-Stand,  but  only 
when  no  better  display  can  be  made. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  sold  by  the  cpsters  are 
mezereons,  rhododendrons,  savine,  laurustinus, 
acacias  (of  the  smaller  genera,  some  being  highly 
aromatic  when  in  flower),  m^tles,  guel&-roses 
(when  small\  privet,  genistas,  broom,  furze 
fwhen  small),  Uic  cheaper  heaths,  syringas 
(small),  lilacs  (almost  always  young  and  for 
transplanting),  southernwood  (when  large),  box 
(large)  dwarf  laurels,  variegated  laurels  (called 
a  cuber  by  the  street- people),  and  youug  flr- 
trees,  &c 

The  prices  of  trees  vary  far  more  than 
flower-roots,  because  they  are  dependent  upon 
riae  for  value.  "  Why,"  said  one  man,  "  1 'vc 
bought  roddies,  as  I  calls  them  (rhododendrons), 
at  4#.  a  dozen,  but  they  was  scrubby  things, 
and  I've  bought  them  at  1^.  6if.  I  once  gave 
fit.  for  two  trees  of  them,  which  I  had  ordered, 
oA  ibete  was  a  rare  grumbling  about  the  price, 
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Vwv    "A  --rr^f  M*nt  vs»r  !••    ni^n  A   n/  t«r.  . 

••VJ  I    «4li    f  —    '4^-?!    •?    W     4    ;»»?S'>.     ca«f    If.   if 

nvjr^iAt  •'-.-•?  «  A^  »i^'  ^  ••^  ''^  ^  '^*^'- 
vw  JI7VW  .*.  «u{  r.jr:^%  •**;  w^...  ^..  *  |r«i  , 

M40M  *f   It    Z4    ^  <ra!^..  '  f 

•  i^^^rf  uff*M  *A  ;..*■•.•*,  «/>c  ri-f*./  ::^yL^!\  ».'r^  . 

r*i»ip#«,  i..i.«,  '#•  r**a  u.jr^^   xtA.  ».-.•.  ry«*  '.f 

TlMn*  y'Mt  *'*  tfc<rf»  •»■»  ♦«.  *>4.  %  Cr/vrr,.  «--,'C 

•  fiM/i  •'  :ttMt)i^  '.Mu  ^^ij  t'j'tt  'jr  ux  'J  U»*ru*  if 

« i«»*f «  fW0tttO»  f"r  t^  f rnp|ari*«li'>n  'if  t^  ^hrulML 

iiri4  wh^n  pffr'kjM#^  •(  k  tf^ll  lh<b  ccrttennong'-r 
KrffMrfAlly  iin4rrUkM  t/«  drlivr  th«m  at  th<; 
pnr'.k^i'r'*  r««Mnir^,  tf  rfit  t/^«  much  out  of 
kit  W117,  iM  ki«  r«-K<jUr  round*.  Or  h4  rnay 
<|j v*r|f«,  ftnd  ifi«k«;  a  r«ynn<l  rm  «[«««: illation, 
ptfrptrHily.  T1i4r»  i«  a«  inii'li  hmrttrnup^  fTf*-^ 
for  «}M  rUtthftf  ««  for  fifft*,  jmH  «%  many,  or 
inorr,  f-oiMolainU  of  ihi-  )i»ri\  hiirfiun\ufii%  of 
I»HIm:  "I'll  raOifr  n/*!!  jKilyiinOiuv^  ;it  a 
farlliifiK  a  pi'-r^  proflt.  fo  jioor  worji'rn,  if  f  roiild 
Krfc  no  inorr,"  »aif|  oif  man,  "tlian  IM  work 
aiiiofiK  iUnu  af^rrwa  that'*  m>  fin«*  in  f^rand  rapn 
and  af»  rivil.  Thi-y'd  «kin  a  flfra  for  his  hide 
and  la  I  low,*' 

Thi'  iiiinilN'r  of  trrra  and  ahrulM  r.old  annu- 
ally, Ml  Iht*  atri'rta,  arr,  aa  nfar  a*  I  can  nnccr- 
lain,  aa  followa     I  hnvr  addrd  to  the  (|uaiitity 

IMirchaard  liy  thr  alrri't  iifllfrii,  nt  thr*  niftropo- 
ilaii  inarhf'la,  thf  aniount  )NMif(ht  hy  th(>ni  at  the 

iirliiripal    nurarry-Kardrnn   in  thr   rnvironn    of 

l.fiudon  ; 

KIra J»,r,7rt  roota 

liannla  ....  |,1A2  „ 
Myrtlfa  ....  23,0  M)  „ 
KhiMlmlrndroiia  2,HH}     „ 

1. tiara 2,inH     „ 

H"«i 2,K«»     „ 

llratha  ....  21,HHK  ., 
llnM>fii       ....       2.HK0     „ 

I'lirap «,!»I2     „ 

lianruNliiiua  .  .  .  (),4K0  „ 
SotithpriiwfNid     .     .     2i(,D20    „ 

Tin:  London  Fi.owrii  Girlm. 
It  ia  not  raay  In  ariivr  at  any  nrcurato  ratimate 
of  IliP  ii«mb«<r  of  Hnwrr-arllrn  in  Ihr  iliveta  of 
iHHidon.  'V\w  oauai*  of  thi*  ditnoulty  lies  in  the 
fact  Ihat  noiut  can  1h>  aairi  to  devote  thvniiielves 
nitiivly  (u  the  aale  of  flowera  in  the  street,  for 
Ihr  fluwer-arllen.  when  oran|Cca  are  cheap  and 


iflit  }n4cad>£  -.am  "sac  i€  iiiw^nL. 
'.:  z  v.r.irc3iC-7  Unas  mmm.  a.  ^ac  a 
i^rx  v.*j:*rrssivatK  -rlL  til  i.  isis  raBnms'i  ^t 
vKii  vir.  'SL\  en  jtra  zi  kC  iTw»n.  •wiak 
tn  '.KMT  iMr%  rsifv  jutj  m  Mliac  v^Kf?- 
rrvi¥M  '.?.  TiKMTf.  -naiMA.  s-xafisj  a  ^te  tot 
tMj  i-.r  i'rv«r-»eLsSff-  tad  me  <z3«9ace4  aa 
'.^rr.z  :->«.  "jS.  a  •_•*  iic^  tad  rnat  «€  dw 

Vi»     -H^j^Tf.     n     tZif    «C9CCL         ^•*«^*^f«^    BUB 

•.v.'-3~r  'IAS.  --raw?  ac  jev  is  ««&xa2.aad 
t-.r.v-'O^  TiAt  :t  -TM  s«iaj*7  s-».  I  fMsd 
r^.rt  •'  "-jr*  '.j-iraw  :^  =^7  luc  —iTinrf  1I  ia- 
JvrtA.-.!  v-i::  ':€  z'-ji  rii^.  bn  I  syvlf  iB 
"L.r^.^^  '-'i  '\izji  '.'iM  v^wT  =.TT.hrr  bcbct  Ae 
m:-..  Oi  w**k  -iiTf  h  is  rvrpctcd  then  st 
ac^/3*  ':X.i  •.:■  *  r ::=:•«:  cf  £?TE?.K&en  that  tkne 
ar*  'jc  ?r>e  >-=-i.i«*.  Tbe  trade  is  afanost  a- 
tirtly  -.z  IA«  c.i::c»  'f  csilc7*fi.  the  gbis  ont- 
L!i;/'j*r-iz  \.t  MTT*  br  mere  thas  eig^t  to  oae: 
Th*  a;:*!  '.f  the  ^irli  Tarr  from  sx  to  twenty; 
few  'A  the  Ikt'  ar*  <:>id*r  than  twelre,  and  moH 
of  thtm  2r«  under  tea. 

Of  fr'-vc-r-fprlf  there  are  two  classes.  Scoe 
tr:rl«,  and  they  are  certainly  the  analler  class 
of  th*^  two,  arazl  themselTcs  of  the  sale  of  flowers 
in  the  %trcet«  for  immoral  porposes.  or  ntlwr, 
they  Mr<:k  to  (ke  out  the  ffmaJl  pains  of  their 
trade  by  rnch  practise*.  They  freqnent  the  great 
thorriiijrhfares.  and  offer  their  honqnets  to  gen- 
rkmc-n,  whom  on  an  crening  they  pnzBoe  ht 
a  hundfrd  yardv  or  two  in  such  places  as  the 
Strand,  mixing  up  a  leer  with  their  whine  for 
custom  or  for  charity.  Their  ages  are  from 
f'lurtecin  to  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  sometimes 
tliey  remain  out  offering  their  flowers— or  dried 
lavender  when  no  fresh  flowers  are  to  be  had— 
until  late  at  night.  They  do  not  care,  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  streets  nntil  towards 
evening,  and  though  they  solicit  the  custom  of 
ladiea,  they  rarely  follow  or  importune  then. 
Of  thiM  class  I  shall  treat  more  fully  under  ano- 
ther head. 

The  other  class  of  flower-girls  is  composed  of 
the  girla  who,  wholly  or  partially,  depend  upon 
the  sale  of  flowera  for  their  own  support  or  u 
an  assistance  to  their  parents.  Some  of  them 
are  the  children  of  street-sellers,  aome  are 
or]dianK,  and  some  are  the  daughtera  of  roe- 
cliaiiien  who  arc  out  of  emph)ynieiit,  and  who 
])refer  any  course  rather  than  an  application  to 
the  parihh.  Tliesc  girls  ofier  their  flowers  in 
the  princij)al  streets  at  the  West  End,  and 
resort  greatly  to  the  suburbs ;  there  arc  a  few, 
also,  in  the  businesa  thoroughfares.  They 
walk  up  and  down  in  fhmt  of  the  houses,  ofler- 
ing  their  flowers  to  any  one  looking  out  of  the 
windows,  or  they  stand  at  any  likely  place. 
They  are  generally  very  perserering,  more  espe- 
cially the  younger  children,  who  will  run  along, 
barefooted,  with  their  *'  Please^  gentleman,  do 
buy  ray  flowers.  Poor  little  girl !" — "  Please, 
kind  lady,  buy  my  violets.  O,  do !  please !  Poor 
little  girl!  Do  buy  a  bunch,  please,  kind  lady!" 

The  statement  1  give,  "  of  two  orphan  flower^ 
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fomishei  another  proof^  in  addition  to 
ij  I  lutye  already  given,  of  the  heroic 
8  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
"  What  would  the  poor  do  without  the 

better  class  of  flower-girls  reside  in 
{jove,  in  the  streets  off  Drury-lane, 
jiles's,  and  in  other  parts  inhabited  by 
'  poor.  Some  of  them  live  in  lodging- 
tne  stench  and  squalor  of  which  are  in 
tble  contrast  to  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
flowers  they  sometimes  have  to  carry 
irith  them  unsold. 

r  Two  Obpuan  Flower  Girls. 
ise    girls   the    elder '  was    fifteen    and 
mger  eleven.     Both  were  clad  in  old, 
:  torn,   dark  print  frocks,  hanging  so 

and  yet  so  loosely,  about  them  as  to 
lie  deficiency  of  under-clothing;  they 
1  broken  black  chip  bonnets.  The  older 
or  rather  hidf-siBter)  had  a  pair  of  old 
It  shoes  on  her  feet,  the  younger  was 
,  but  trotted  along,  in  a  gait  at  once 
Ad  feeble— as  if  the  soles  of  her  little 
re  impervious,  like  horn,  to  the  rough- 
the  road.  The  elder  girl  has  a  modest 
.on  of  countenance,  with  no  pretensions 
iness  except  in  having  tolerably  good 
[ler  complexion  was  somewhat  muddy, 
r  features  somewhat  pinched.  The 
r  child  had  a  round,  chubby,  and  even 
e,  and  quite  a  healthful  look.  Her  por- 
tiere given. 

lived  in  one  of  the  streets  near  Drury- 
rhey  were  inmates  of  a  house,  not  let 
a  lodging-house,  in  separate  beds,  but 
IS,  and  inhabited  by  street-sellers  and 
ibonrers.  The  room  they  occupied  was 
nd  one  dim  candle  lighted  it  so  insuffi- 
that  it  seemed  to  exaggerate  the  diinen- 
The  walls  were  bare  and  discoloured 
mp.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  crazy 
id  a  few  chairs,  and  in  the  centre  of 
n  was  an  old  four-post  bedstead  of  the 
dze.  This  bed  was  occupied  nightly  by 
>  sisters  and  their  brother,  a  lad  just 
thirteen.  In  a  sort  of  recess  in  a  corner 
Qom  was  the  decency  of  an  old  curtain — 
ithing  equivalent,  for  I  could  hardly  see 
dimness — and  behind  this  was,  I  pre- 
he  bed  of  the  married  couple.  The 
hildren  paid  2t.  a  week  for  the  room, 
ant  an  Irishman  out  of  work  pajring 
bat  the  furniture  was  his,  and  his  wife 
be  children  in  their  trifle  of  washing, 
.  their  cloUies,  where  such  a  thing  was 
;  and  such  hke.  The  husband  was 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  the  wife 

of  a  better  stamp,  judging  by  her 
nee,  and  by  her  refraining  from  any 
or  even  indirect,   way  of  begging,  as 

from  the  ''Glory  be  to  Gods!"  ''the 

be  your  honour's  bedl"  or  "it's  the 
I'm  telling  of  you  sir,"  that  I  so  fre- 
l  with  on  similar  visits. 


The  elder  girl  said,  in  an  Englinh  accent, 
not  at  all  garrulously,  but  merely  in  answer 
to  my  questions :  "  I  sell  flowers,  sir ;  we  live 
almost  on  flowers  when  they  are  to  be  got  I 
sell,  and  so  does  my  sister,  all  kinds,  but  it's 
very  little  use  ofiering  any  that's  not  sweet 
I  think  it's  the  sweetness  as  sells  them.  I 
sell  primroses,  when  they're  in,  and  violets,  and 
wall-flowers,  and  stocks,  and  roses  of  diflferent 
sorts,  and  pinks,  and  carnations,  and  mixed 
flowers,  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  green 
lavender,  and  mignonette  (but  that  I  do  very 
seldom),  and  violets  again  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  for  we  get  them  both  in  spring  and 
winter."  [They  are  forced  in  hot-houses  for 
winter  sale,  I  may  remark.]  "  The  best  sale 
of  all  is,  I  think,  moss-roses,  young  moss-roses. 
We  do  best  of  all  on  them.  Primroses  are 
good,  for  people  say:  'Well,  here's  spring 
again  to  a  certainty.'  Gentlemen  are  otfT 
best  customers.  I've  heard  that  they  buy 
flowers  to  give  to  tlie  ladies.  Ladies  have 
sometimes  said :  '  A  penny,  my  poor  girl, 
here's  three-halfpence  for  the  bunch.'  Or 
they've  given  me  the  price  of  two  bunches  for 
one ;  so  have  gentlemen.  I  never  had  a  rude 
word  said  to  me  by  a  gentleman  in  my  Hfe. 
No,  sir,  neither  lady  nor  gentleman  ever  gave 
me  6d.  for  a  bunch  of  flowers.  I  never  had  a 
sixpence  given  to  me  in  my  life— never.  I 
never  go  among  boys,  I  know  nobody  but 
my  brother.  My  father  was  a  tradesman  in 
Mitchelstown,  in  the  County  Cork.  I  don't 
know  what  sort  of  a  tradesman  he  was.  I 
never  saw  him.  He  was  a  tradesman  I've 
been  told.  I  was  bom  in  London.  Mother 
was  a  chairwoman,  and  lived  very  well.  None 
of  us  ever  saw  a  father."  [It  was  evioent  Uiat 
they  were  illegitimate  children,  but  the  land- 
lady had  never  seen  the  mother,  and  could  give 
me  no  infonnation.]  "  We  don't  know  anything 
about  our  fathers.  We  were  all  'mother's 
children.'  Mother  died  seven  years  ago  last 
Guy  Faux  day.  I've  got  myself,  and  my 
brother  and  sister  a  bit  of  bread  ever  since,  and 
never  had  any  help  but  from  the  neighbours. 
I  never  troubled  the  parish.  0,  yes,  sir,  the 
neighbours  is  all  poor  people,  very  poor,  some 
of  them.  We've  lived  with  her"  (indicating 
her  landlady  by  a  gesture)  "tlitx/»  two  years, 
and  off  and  on  before  that  I  can't  say  how 
long."  "Well,  I  don't  know  exactly,"  said 
the  landlady,  "but  I've  had  them  with  me 
almost  all  the  time,  for  four  years,  as  near  as 
I  can  recollect;  perhaps  more.  I've  moved 
three  times,  and  they  always  followed  me." 
In  answer  to  my  inquiries  the  landlady  assured 
me  that  these  two  poor  girls,  were  never  out  of 
doors  all  the  time  she  had  known  them  after 
six  at  night  "We've  always  good  health. 
We  can  all  read."  [Here  the  three  somewhat 
insisted  upon  proving  to  me  their  proflciency 
in  reading,  and  having  produced  a  Roman 
Catholic  book,  the  "  Garden  of  Heaven,"  they 
read  very  well.]  "I  put  myself^"  continued 
the  girl,  "  and  I  put  my  brother  and  sister  to 
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a  Human  Catholic  mKooI— and  to  Ragged 
schoob — but  /  could  read  before  mother  died. 
My  brother  can  write,  and  I  pray  to  Ood  that 
he'll  do  well  with  it  I  buy  my  flowera  at 
Covent  Oarden;  sometimes,  but  very  seldom, 
at  Farringdon.  I  pay  U,  for  a  dozen  bunches, 
whatever  flowers  are  in.  Out  of  evexy  two 
bunches  I  can  make  three,  at  l<f.  a  piece.  Some- 
times one  or  two  over  in  the  dozen,  but  not  so 
often  as  I  would  like.  We  make  the  bunches 
up  ourselves.  We  get  the  rush  to  tic  them 
with  for  nothing.  We  put  their  own  leaves 
round  these  violets  (she  produced  a  bunch). 
The  paper  for  a  dozen  costs  a  penny;  some- 
times only  a  halfpenny.  The  two  of  us  doesn't 
make  less  than  Od.  a  day,  unl'ess  it's  very  ill 
luck.  But  religion  teaches  us  that  God  will 
support  us,  and  if  we  make  less  we  say  nothing. 
We  do  better  on  oranges  in  March  or  April,  I 
think  it  is,  than  on  flowers.  Oranges  keep  better 
than  flowers  you  see,  sir.  We  make  1«.  a  day, 
and  9d,  a  day,  on  oranges,  the  two  of  us.  I 
wish  they  was  in  all  the  year.  I  generally  ffo 
St  John's- wood  way,  and  Hampsteid  and  High- 
gate  way  with  my  flowers.  I  can  get  them 
nearly  all  the  year,  but  oranges  is  better  liked 
than  flowers,  I  think.  I  always  keep  Is.  stock- 
money,  if  I  can.  If  it's  bad  weather,  so  bad 
that  we  can't  sell  flowers  at  all,  and  so  if  we've 
liad  to  spend  our  stock-money  fbr  a  bit  of  bread, 
she  (the  landlady)  lends  us  li.,  if  she  has  one, 
or  slio  borrows  one  of  a  neighbour,  if  she 
hasn't,  or  if  the  neighbours  hasn't  it,  she  bor- 
rows it  at  a  dolly-shop"  (the  illegal  i)awn- 
shop).  "  There's  2d.  a  week  to  pay  for  Is,  at 
a  dolly,  and  perha]is  an  old  rug  left  for  it ;  if 
it's  very  hard  weather,  the  rug  nuiRt  be  taken 
at  night  time,  or  we  are  starved  witli  the  cold. 
It  sometimes  has  to  be  put  into  the  dolly  again 
next  morning,  and  then  there's  2d,  to  pay  for 
it  for  the  day.  We've  had  a  frock  in  for  6*/., 
and  that's  a  penny  a  week,  and  the  same  for  a 
(lay.  Wc  never  pawned  anything;  we  have 
nothing  they  would  take  in  at  the  pawnshop. 
We  live  on  bread  and  tea,  and  sometimes  a 
fresh  herring  of  a  night  Sometimes  we  don't 
eat  a  bit  all  day  when  we're  out;  sometimes 
we  take  a  bit  of  bread  with  us,  or  buy  a  bit 
My  sister  can't  eat  taturs ;  they  sicken  her. 
I  don't  know  what  emigrating  means."  [I 
informed  her  and  she  continued]:  "No,  sir, 
I  wouldn't  like  to  emigrate  and  leave  brotlier 
and  sister.  If  they  went  with  me  I  don't 
think  I  should  like  it,  not  among  strangers. 
I  think  our  living  costs  us  2s,  a  week  for  the 
two  of  us;  the  rest  goes  in  rent  That's  all 
we  make." 

The  brother  earned  from  Is,  6d,  to  2s.  a  week, 
with  an  occasional  meal,  as  a  costermonger's 
boy.  Neither  of  them  ever  missed  mass  on  a 
Sunday. 

Op  the  Life  of  a  Flower  Girl. 
Some  of  these  girls  are,  as  I  have  stated,  of  an 
immoral  character,  and  some  of  them  are  sent 
out  by  their  parents  to  make  out  a  livelihood 


by  prostitution.  One  of  this  class,  whom  I 
saw,  had  come  out  of  prison  a  short  time  pre- 
viously. She  was  not  nineteen,  and  had  huta 
sentenced  about  a  twelvemonth  before  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  "for 
heaving  her  shoe,"  as  she  said,  **  at  the  Lord 
Mayor,  to  get  a  comfortable  lodging,  for  ihe 
was  tired  of  being  about  the  streets."  After 
this  she  was  locked  up  for  breaking  the  lamps 
in  the  street  She  alleged  that  her  motive  rar 
this  was  a  belief  that  by  committing  some  such 
act  she  might  be  able  to  get  into  an  asylum  for 
females.  She  was  sent  out  into  the  streets  bj 
her  father  and  mother,  at  the  age  of  nine,  to 
sell  flowers.  Ilcr  father  used  to  supply  her 
with  the  money  to  buy  the  flowers,  and  she 
used  to  take  the  proceeds  of  the  day's  work 
home  to  her  parents.  She  used  to  be  out 
frequently  till  past  midnight,  and  seldom  or 
never  p>t  home  before  nine.  She  associated 
only  with  flower-girls  of  loose  character.  The 
result  may  be  imagined.  She  could  not  state 
positively  that  her  parents  were  aware  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  got  the  money  she  took 
home  to  them.  She  supposes  that  they  must  havt 
imagined  what  her  practices  were.  He  used  to 
give  her  no  supper  if  she  "  didn't  bring  home 
a  good  bit  of  money."  Her  father  and  mother 
did  little  or  no  work  all  this  while.  They  lived 
on  what  she  brought  home.  At  thirteen  years 
old  she  was  sent  to  prison  (she  stated)  "fbr 
selling  combs  in  the  street"  (it  was  winter,  and 
there  were  no  flowers  to  be  had).  She  was  in- 
carcerated fourteen  days,  and  when  liberated 
F.he  returned  to  her  former  practices.  The  very 
night  that  slip  came  home  from  gaol  her  father 
sent  her  out  into  the  streets  again.  She  con- 
tinued in  this  state,  her  father  and  mothtf 
living  upon  her,  until  about  twelve  months  be- 
fore 1  received  this  account  from  her,  when  her 
father  tnmcd  her  out  of  his  houfie,  because  the 
didn't  I'l'ing  home  money  enough.  She  then 
went  into  Kent,  hop-picking,  and  there  fell  in 
with  a  beggar,  who  accosted  her  while  she  w» 
sitting  under  a  tree.  He  said,  "  You  have  got 
a  very  bad  pair  of  shoes  on ;  come  with  me, 
and  you  shall  have  some  better  ones."  She 
consented,  and  walked  with  him  into  the  village 
close  by,  where  they  stood  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  streets,  and  the  man  began  addressing  the 
people,  "  My  kind  good  Christians,  me  and 
my  poor  wife  here  is  ashamed  to  appear  before 
you  in  the  state  we  arc  in."  She  remained 
with  this  person  all  the  winter,  and  travelled 
with  him  through  the  country,  begging.  He 
was  a  beggar  by  trade.  In  the  spring  she 
returned  to  the  iiower-.«5cHing,  but  scarcely  got 
any  money  either  by  that  or  other  means.  At 
last  she  grew  desperate,  and  wanted  to  get 
back  to  prison.  She  broke  the  lamps  out- 
side the  Mansion -house,  and  was  sentenced 
to  fourteen  days*  imprisonment  '  She  had 
been  out  of  prison  nearly  three  weeks  when 
I  saw  her,  and  was  in  training  to  go  into  an 
asylum.  She  was  sick  and  tired,  she  said,  of 
her  life. 
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Op  the  SraiET  Sale  of  Lavender. 

Iki  Mle  of  grcen  lAvauler  in  the  streeti  it 
evricd  oa  bj  tht  lune  cUn  as  the  sale  of 
fmKff  and  is,  as  often  as  flowers,  used  for 
immoral  purposes,  when  an  erening  or  night 
abisaxnedon. 

THe  Uvender  is  sold  at  the  markets  in 
tadles,  each  containing  a  dozen  branches. 
Itii  sold  principally  to  la^es  in  the  suburbs, 
ite  pmrchase  it  to  deposit  in  drawers  and  ward- 
nlws;  the  odoor  communicated  to  linen  from 
Iifodcr  being,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  and 
Don  communicable  than  that  firom  any  other 
ibser.  Nearly  a  tenth  of  the  market  %iXe  may 
Vt  diqiosed  of  in  this  way.  Some  costers  sell  i't 
ebeap  to  recommend  themselves  to  ladies  who 
n  costomexs,  that  they  may  have  the  better 
foK  a  continuance  of  those  ladies'  cus- 


The  number  of  lavender-sellers  can  hardly  be 
giicn  as  distinct  from  that  of  flower-sellers,  be- 
caoit  sny  flower-girl  will  sell  lavender,  "  when 
it  ii  in  Mason."     The  season  continues  from  the 


_  of  July  to  the  end  of  September.  In 
the  winter  months,  generally  after  day- fall,  dried 
Isicndcr  is  oflered  for  sale ;  it  is  bouglit  at  the 
krt-ihopa.  There  is,  however,  an  addition  to  the 
nnbcr  of  the  flower-girls  of  a  few  old  women, 
periuqit  from  twenty  to  thirty,  who  var>'  their 
ibwi-iriling  avocations  by  going  from  door  to 
ter  in  the  suburbs  with  lavender  for  sale,  but 
h  aot  stand  to  ofier  it  in  the  street 

The  street- seller*  8  profit  on  lavender  is  now 
■■ewkat  more  than  cent  per  cent,  as  the 
buadlfl^  costing  2\iL,  brings  when  tied  up  in 
fi%i,  at  least,  64^  The  profit,  I  am  told,  was, 
■I  or  stven  years  ago,  200  per  cent ;  '^  but 
people  will  have  better  penn'orths  now."  I 
vasiafennedyby  a  person  long  familiar  with  the 
tnde  in  flowers,  that,  from  twenty  to  twenty- five 
^mn  ago.  the  sale  was  tlie  best  It  was  a  fash- 
■Mbit  amusement  for  ladies  to  tic  the  sprigs  of 
iMider  together,  compressing  the  stems  very 
lUbtly  with  narrow  ribbon  of  any  favourite 
CMDor,  the  heads  being  less  tightly  bound,  or 
Wiining  unbound ;  the  largest  stems  were  in 
teand  for  this  work.  The  lavender  bimdle, 
its  manufacture  was  complete,  was  placed 
rers,  or  behind  books  in  the  shelvea  of  a 
book-case,  so  that  a  most  pleasant  atmo- 
fkcn  was  diflfiised  when  the  book-case  was 


Cut  Flowers. 

r  gire  the  quantity  of  cut  flowers  sold  in 

The  returns  have  been  derived  from 

I  ■BKry-men  and  market-salesmen.     It  will  be 

1MB  bow  fiiUy  these  returns  corroborate  the 

Attment  of  the  poor  flower-girl— (p.  135)— 

"  W%  very  little  use  oflfeiing  anything  that's  not 


I  may  remark,  too,  that  at  the  present  period, 
fan  "the  mildness  of  the  season,"  wallflowers, 
prinuuoai,  violets,  and  polyanthuses  arc  almost 
M  abmuUnt  as  in  spring  sunshine. 


Na  VII. 


Violets 65»280  bunofaci; 

Wallflowers 115,200  „ 

Lavender 296,640  „ 

Pinks  and  Carnations    .    .    63,360  ^ 

Moss  Roses 172,800  „ 

China  ditto 172,800  „ 

Mignonette 86,400  „ 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  .     .    .       1,632  „ 

Stocks 20,448  „ 

Cut  flowers  sold  yearly  in  the rZTTTT 
streets j- »y4,50U      „ 

Of  the  Street  Sale  of  Flowers  in 
Pots,  Roots,  etc. 

The  *' flower-root  sellers"— for  I  heard  them 
so  called  to  distinguish  them  firom  the  sellers  of 
"cut  flowers" — are  among  the  best-mannered 
and  the  best-dressed  of  all  the  street-sellers  I 
have  met  with,  but  tliat  only  as  regards  a  por- 
tion of  them.  Their  superiority  in  this  respect 
may  perhaps  be  in  some  measure  attributable 
to  their  dealing  with  a  better  class  of  customers 
— with  persons  who,  whether  poor  or  rich,  exer- 
cise healthful  tastes. 

I  may  mention,  that  I  found  the  street-sellers 
of  "roots"  —  always  meaning  thereby  flower- 
roots  in  bloom— more  attached  to  their  trade 
than  others  of  their  class. 

The  roots,  sold  in  the  streets,  are  bought  in 
the  markets  and  at  the  nursery-gardens;  but 
about  three- fourths  of  those  required  by  the 
better  class  of  street- dealers  are  bought  at  the 
gardens,  as  are  "cut  flowers"  occasionally. 
Hackney  is  the  suburb  most  resorted  to  by  the 
root- sellers,  llie  best  "pitches"  fur  the  sale 
of  roots  in  the  street  are  situated  in  the  New- 
road,  the  City-road,  the  llamptttead-road,  the 
Edgcware-road,  and  places  of  similar  character, 
where  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  ])assers 
along,  who  are  not  too  much  immersed  in 
bu^ness.  Above  three-fourths  uf  the  sale  is 
effected  by  itinerant  costennongers.  For  this 
there  is  one  manifest  reason :  a  flower-pot,  with 
the  delicate  petals  of  its  full-blown  moss-rose, 
perhaps,  suflers  even  from  the  trifling  concus- 
sion in  the  journey  of  an  omnibus,  for  instance. 
To  carry  a  heavy  flower-pot,  even  any  sliort 
distance,  caimot  be  expected,  and  to  take  a  cab 
for  its  conveyance  adds  greatly  to  the  expense. 
Hence,  flower-roots  are  generally  purchased  at 
the  door  of  the  bujrcr. 

For  the  flowers  of  commoner  or  easier  culture, 
the  root- seller  receives  from  \d.U^Zd,  These 
are  primroses,  polyanthuses,  cowslips  (but  in 
small  quantities  comparatively),  daisies  (single 
and  double, — and  single  or  wild,  daises  were 
coming  to  be  more  asked  for,  each  lii),  small 
early  wallflowers,  candy-tuf^s,  southernwood 
(called  "lad's  love"  or  "  old  man"  by  some), 
and  daffodils,  (but  daffodils  were  sometimes 
dearer  than  ^dJ).  The  planU  tliat  may  be  said 
to  struggle  against  frost  and  snow  in  ai  hard 
season,  such  as  the  snowdrop,  the  crocus,  and 
the  mexercon,  are  rarely  sold  by  the  costers; 
"  They  come  too  soon,"  I  was  told.     The  prim- 
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roses,  and  the  other  plants  I  have  enumerated, 
are  sold,  for  the  most  part,  not  in  pots,  but  with 
■oil  attached  to  the  roots,  so  that  they  may  be 
planted  in  a  garden  (as  they  most  frequently 
are)  or  in  a  pot 

Towards  Uie  close  of  May,  in  an  early  season, 
and  in  the  two  following  months,  the  root-trade 
is  at  its  height.  Many  of  the  stalls  and  barrows 
we  then  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  barrow  often 
resembling  a  morms  garden.  The  stall-keepers 
have  sometimes  their  lowers  placed  on  a  series 
of  sheWes,  one  above  another,  so  as  to  present 
a  small  amphitheatre  of  beautiful  and  divend- 
fled  hues ;  tne  purest  white,  as  in  the  lily  of  the 
ralley,  to  the  deepest  crimson,  as  in  the  fuschla ; 
the  bright  or  rust-blotted  ydlow  of  the  wall- 
flower, to  the  many  hues  of  the  stock.  Then 
there  are  the  pinks  and  carnations,  double  and 
single,  with  the  rich-coloured  and  heavily 
scented  *'  clove-pinks ;"  roses,  mignonette,  the 
velvetty  pansies  for  heart*s-ease),  the  white  and 
orange  hlies,  calceolarias,  balsams  (a  flower 
going  out  of  fashion),  geraniums  (flowers  com- 
luff  again  into  fashbn),  musk-plants,  London 
pnde  (and  other  saxifrages ;  the  species  known, 
oddly  enough,  as  London  pride  being  a  native 
of  wild  and  mountainous  districts,  such  as 
botanists  call  "  Alpine  habitats,")  and  the  many 
coloured  lupins.  Later  again  come  the  China- 
asters,  the  African  marigolds,  the  dahlias,  the 
poppies,  and  the  common  and  very  aromatic 
mangold.  Later  still  there  are  the  Michaelmas 
daisies — the  g^wth  of  the  '*  All-Hallow 'n  sum- 
mer," to  which  Falstaff  was  compared. 

There  is  a  class  of  "roots"  in  which  the 
street-sellers,  on  account  of  their  general  dear- 
ness,  deal  so  sparingly,  that  I  cannot  class 
them  as  a  part  of  the  business.  Among  these 
are  anemones,  hyacinths,  tulips,  rauuncu- 
luses,  and  the  orchidaceous  tribe.  Neither  do 
the  street  people  meddle,  unless  very  excep- 
tionally, with  the  taller  and  statelier  plants, 
such  as  foxgloves,  hoUyoaks,  and  sunflowers; 
these  are  too  difficult  of  carriage  for  their  pur- 
pose. Nor  do  they  sell,  unless  again  as  an  ex- 
ception, such  flowers  as  require  support — the 
convolvolus  and  the  sweet-pea,  for  instance. 

The  plants  I  have  specified  vary  in  price. 
Geraniums  are  sold  at  from  Zd.  to  5«. ;  pinks  at 
from  Zd,  for  the  common  pink,  to  2t.  for  the 
best  single  clove,  and  i«.  for  the  best  double ; 
stocks,  as  they  are  small  and  single,  to  their 
being  large  and  double,  from  Zd,  (and  some- 
times less)  to  2m.  \  dahlias  from  6<i  to  5«.; 
fuschias,  from  6^  to  4«. ;  rose-bushes  from  Zd. 
to  If.  Qd,,  and  sometimes,  but  not  often,  much 
higher;  musk-planU,  London  pride,  lupins,  &c., 
are  \d,  and  2d.,  poU  generally  included. 

To  cany  on  his  business  efficiently,  the  root- 
seller  mostly  keeps  a  pony  and  a  cart,  to  convey 
his  purchases  from  the  garden  to  his  stall  or  his 
barrow,  and  he  must  have  a  sheltered  and  cool 
shed  in  which  to  depesit  the  flowers  which  are 
to  be  kept  over-night  for  the  morrow's  business. 
"It's  a  great  bother,  sir,"  said  a  root-seller, 
"  a  man  having  to  provide  a  shed  for  his  roots. 


It  wouldn't  do  at  all  to  have  them  in  the  mid 
room  as  we  sleep  in — they'd  droop.  I  have 
beautiful  big  shed,  and  a  snug  stall  for  a  donke 
in  a  comer  of  it ;  but  he  won't  bear  tying  op- 
he' 11  fight  against  tying  all  night,  and  if  ne  wi 
loose,  why  in  course  he'd  eat  the  flowers  I  pi 
in  the  shed.  The  price  is  nothing  to  him ;  be^ 
eat  the  Queen's  camellias,  if  he  could  get  i 
them,  if  they  cost  a  pound  a-pieoe.  So  I  hav 
a  deal  of  trouble,  for  I  must  block  him  « 
somehow;  but  he's  a  first-rate  ass."  To  cazx 
on  a  considerable  business,  the  services  of 
man  and  his  wife  are  generslly  required,  as  wi 
as  those  of  a  boy. 

The  purchases  wholesale  are  generally  Inr  A 
dozen  roots,  all  ready  for  sale  in  pots.  Mignc 
nette,  however,  is  grown  in  boxes,  and  sold  I 
the  box  at  from  5«.  to  20«.,  according  to  the  dn 
&c.  The  costermonger  buys,  for  the  large  nl 
to  the  poor,  at  a  rate  which  brings  the  mini 
nette  roots  into  his  possession  at  something  let 
perhaps,  than  a  halfpenny  each.  He  then  pn 
chases  a  gross  of  small  common  pots,  eoilii 
him  \\d.  tL  dozen,  and  has  to  transfer  the  roo 
and  soil  to  the  pots,  and  then  ofiEer  them  finr  m1 
The  profit  thus  is  about  4«.  per  hundred,  bi 
with  the  drawback  of  considerable  labour  u 
some  cost  in  the  conveyance  of  the  boxes.  Tk 
same  method  is  sometimes  pursued  with  ymn 
stocks. 

The  cheapness  of  pots,  I  may  mention  ine 
dentally,  and  the  more  frequent  sale  of  roo 
in  them,  has  almost  entirely  swept  away  tl 
fragment  of  a  pitcher  and  "  the  spoutless  ta 
pot,"  which  Cowper  mentions  as  containing  tl 
poor  man's  flowers,  that  testified  an  inextii 
guishable  love  of  rural  objects,  even  in  the  bw 
of  a  city.  There  are  a  few  such  things,  hos 
ever,  to  be  seen  still. 

Of  root-sellers  there  are,  for  six  months  < 
the  year,  about  500  in  London.  Of  these,  OH 
fifth  devote  themselves  principally,  but  IM 
entirely,  to  the  sale  of  roots;  two-fifUu  M 
roots  regularly,  but  only  as  a  portion.  Hi 
not  a  larger  portion  of  their  business ;  and  tl 
renudning  two-fifths  are  casual  dealers  J 
roots,  buying  them  —  almost  alwaya  in  ti 
markets— whenever  a  bargain  ofiers.  Sevci 
eighths  of  the  root-sellers  are,  I  am  inlbme 
regular  costers,  occasionally  a  gardener's  aau 
ant  has  taken  to  the  street  trade  in  flomi 
"but  I  fancy,  sir,"  said  an  experienced  ini 
to  me,  "  they've  very  seldom  done  any  mm 
at  it  They're  always  gardening  at  tiM 
roots,  trimming  them,  and  such  like,  and  thi 
overdo  it  They're  too  careful  of  their  plant 
people  like  to  trim  them  theirselves." 

'*  I  did  well  on  fuschias  last  season,"  M 
one  of  my  informants ;  *'  I  sold  them  fib 
6d,  to  It,  6d.  The  '  Globes  '  went  off  we 
Geraniums  was  very  fair.  The  '  Fairy  Qaeai 
of  them  sold  faster  than  any,  I  think.  Il 
the  ladies  out  of  town  a  little  way,  and 
few  in  town,  that  buy  them,  and  boy  tl 
fuschias  too.  They  require  a  good  windir 
The  'Jenny  Linds' — they  was  geraniumi  a 
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ilfaer  phmti— didn't  aell  lo  well  as  the  Faiiy 
Queenly  tbongh  ther  was  cheaper.  Good  clorea 
(pmki)  lell  to  the  better  tort  of  houses ;  so  do 
cvnatioiit.  Mignonette's  everybody's  money. 
Dthliaa  didn't  go  off  so  well.  I  had  veiy  tidy 
Uilias  at  6dL  and  Is.,  and  some  1«.  6<2.  I  do  a 
fsodish  bit  in  giving  flowers  for  old  clothes.  I 
for  seldom  do  it,  but  to  ladies.  I  deal  mostly 
with  them  for  their  husbands'  old  hats,  or  boots, 
m  shoes ;  yes,  sir,  and  their  trowsers  and  waist- 
ents  sometimes — very  seldom  their  coats — and 
lidies  boots  and  shoes  too.  There's  one  pleasant 
dd  lady,  and  her  two  daughters,  they'll  talk  me 
•rcr  any  day.  I  very  seldom  indeed  trade  for 
hdics*  clothes.  I  have,  though.  Mostly  for 
wmfthing  in  the  shawl  way,  or  wraps  of  some 
tiid.  Why,  that  lady  I  was  telling  you  of  and 
kr  daughters,  got  me  to  take  togs  that  didn't 
Iring  the  prime  cost  of  mv  roots  and  expenses. 
They  called  them  by  such  fine  names,  that  I 
VIS  had.  Then  they  was  so  polite ;  '  O,  my 
|Bod  man,'  says  one  of  the  young  daughters,  '1 
BiuC  have  this  geranium  in  'change.'  It  was  a 
mm.  big  and  beautiful  Fairy  Queen,  well  worth 
k.  Hw  tog — I  didn't  know  what  they  called 
k-a  sort  of  cloak,  fetched  short  of  half-a-crown, 
ad  that  jost  with  cheaper  togs.  Some  days,  if 
it^s  very  hot,  and  the  stall  business  isn't  good  in 

Shot  wesdther,  mv  wife  goes  a  round  with  me, 
does  considerable  in  swopping  with  ladies. 
They  can't  do  her  as  they  can  me.  The  same 
SB  vet  days,  if  it's  not  very  wet,  when  I  has  my 
nots  covered  in  the  cart  Ladies  is  mostly  at 
hnre  such  times,  and  perhaps  they're  dull,  and 
Hkis  to  go  to  work  at  a  bargaining.  My  wife 
Biaages  them.  In  good  weeks,  I  can  clear  ZU 
in ny  trade;  the  two  of  us  can,  anyhow.  But 
An  there's  bad  weather,  and  there's  sometimes 
nwls  spcnled  if  they're  not  cheap,  and  don't  go 
tf— but  I'll  sell  one  that  cost  me  1«.  for  2d,  to 
get  rid  of  it;  and  there's  always  the  expenses  to 
BKet,  and  the  pony  to  keep,  and  everything  that 
vsy.  No,  sir,  I  aon't  mi^e  2L  a  week  for  the 
fvt  months— its  nearer  five  than  six— Uie  season 
listi;  perhaps  something  near  it  The  rest  of  the 
Totrl  sell  fruit,  or  anything,  and  may  clear  10«. 
« ISf.  a  week,  but,  some  weeks,  next  to  nothing, 
nd  the  expenses  all  going  on. 

"  Why,  no,  sir ;  I  can't  say  that  times  is  what 
fbgj  was.  Where  I  made  4/.  on  my  roots  five  or 
U  years  back,  I  make  only  3/.  now.  But  it's  no 
mt  complaining;  there's  lots  worse  off  than  I 
Wt  lots.  I've  given  pennies  and  twopences  to 
plnty  that's  seen  better  days  in  the  streets  ;  it 
night  be  their  own  fault  It  is  so  mostly,  but 
pemaps  only  partly.  I  keep  a  connection  toge- 
thn>  as  well  as  I  can.  I  have  a  sull ;  my  wife's 
there  generally,  and  I  go  a  round  as  well." 

One  of  the  principal  root-sellers  in  the  streets 
Md  mc  that  he  not  uufrequently  sold  ten  dozen 
a  di^,  over  and  above  those  sold  not  in  pots.  As 
My  informant  had  a  superior  trade,  his  business 
b  not  to  be  taken  as  an  average ;  but,  reckoning 
Aat  he  averages  six  dozen  a  day  for  20  weeks — 
he  mid  26 — it  shows  that  one  man  alone  sells 
%fi¥i  flowers  in  pots  in  tlie  season.     The  prin- 


cipal sellers  carry  on  about  tht  same  extent  ol 
business. 

According  to  similar  returns,  the  number  of 
the  several  kinds  of  flowers  in  pots  and  flower 
roots  sold  annually  in  the  London  streets,  are 
as  follows : 

FLOWERS   IN   POTS. 

Moss-roses S8,880 

China-roses      ....  S8,880 

Fuschias 38,800 

Geraniums 12,800 


Total  number  of  flowers  in)  .  „•  mtu\ 

pou  sold  in  the  streeU  .i  "'•^»*' 

FLOWER-BOOTS. 

Primroses 24,000 

Polyanthuses   ....  84,660 

Cowslips 28,800 

Daisies 38,600 

Wallflowers 46,080 

CandytufU 28,800 

Daffodils 28,800 

Violets 88,400 

Mignonette 80,884 

Stocks 23,040 

Pinks  and  Carnations    .  19,200 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  .     .  3,456 

Pansies 12,960 

Lilies 660 

Tulips 862 

Balsams 7,704 

Calceolarias     ....  3,180 

Musk  PlanU    ....  253,440 

London  Pride  ....  11,520 

Lupins 25,596 

China-asters     ....  9,156 

Marigolds 63,360 

Dahlias 852 

Heliotrope 13,356 

Poppies 1,920 

Michaelmas  Daisies  .    .  6,912 


Total  number  of  flower-  )  yr/j  <oo 
roots  sold  in  the  streets  $  '  ^"»^''** 

Of  the  Street  Sale  of  Seeds. 
The  street  sale  of  seeds,  I  am  informed,  is 
smaller  than  it  was  thirty,  or  even  twenty  years 
back.  One  reason  assigned  for  this  falling  off 
is  the  superior  cheapness  of  "  flowers  in  pots." 
At  one  time,  I  was  informed,  the  poorer  classes 
who  were  fond  of  flowers  liked  to  "  grow  their 
own  mignonette."  I  told  one  of  my  informants 
that  I  had  been  assured  by  a  trustworthy  man, 
tliat  in  one  day  he  had  sold  600  penny  pots  of 
mignonette :  "  Not  a  bit  of  doubt  of  it,  sir," 
was  the  answer,  "not  a  doubt  about  it;  I've 
heard  of  more  than  that  sold  in  a  day  by  a  man 
who  set  on  three  hands  to  help  him ;  and  that's 
just  where  it  is.  When  a  poor  woman,  or  poor 
man  either — but  its  mostly  the  women — can 
buy  a  mignonette  pot,  all  blooming  and  smellinff 
for  Irf.,  why  she  won't  bother  to  buy  seeds  and 
set  them  in  a  box  or  a  pot  and  wait  for  them 
to  come  into  full  blow.  Selling  seeds  in  the 
streets  can't  be  done  so  well  now,  dr.     Any< 
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how  it  a'm't  done  as  it  was,  as  I've  often  heard 
old  folk  say."  The  reason  assigned  for  .this 
is  tlut  cottages  in  many  parts — such  places 
as  Lisson-ffrove,  Ishngtoii,  Hoxton,  Hacknev, 
or  Stepitcy— where  the  inhabitants  formerly 
cultivated  flowers  in  their  little  gardens,  are 
now  let  out  in  single  apartments,  and  the 
gardens— -or  yards  as  they  mostly  are  now — 
were  used  merely  to  hang  clothes  in.  The 
only  green  tiling  which  remained  in  some  of 
these  gardens,  I  was  told,  was  horse-radish,  a 
root  which  it  is  diflicult  to  extirpate :  '*  And 
it* 8  just  the  sort  of  thing,"  said  one  man, 
''that  poor  people  hasn't  no  great  call  for, 
because  they,  you  see,  a' n't  not  overdone  with 
joint.*}  of  roast  beef,  nor  rump  steaks."  In  the 
suburbs  where  the  small  gardens  are  planted 
with  flowers,  the  cultivators  rarely  buy  seeds 
of  the  street-sellers,  whose  stands  are  mostly 
at  a  distance. 

None  of  the  street  seed-vendors  confine  them- 
selves to  the  sale.  One  man,  whom  I  saw,  told 
me  that  last  spring  he  was  penniless,  after 
sickness,  and  a  nurseryman,  whom  he  knew, 
trusted  him  t>j.  worlli  of  seeds,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  sell,  trading  in  nothing  else,  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  until  he  was  able  to  buy  some 
flowers  in  pots.  Tliough  the  profit  is  cent  per 
cent,  on  most  kinds,  Is.  (i//.  a  day  is  accuuntcd 
•'  good  caniings,  on  seeds."  On  wet  days  there 
is  no  sale,  and,  indeed,  the  seeds  cannot  be  ex- 
posed in  the  streets.  My  informant  computed 
that  he  cleared  5s.  a  week.  His  customers 
were  principally  poor  women,  who  liked  to  sow 
miffnouette  in  boxes,  or  in  a  garden-border,  "if 
it  iiad  ever  such  a  little  bit  of  sun,"  and  who 
resided,  he  believed,  in  small,  quiet  striurt<, 
branching  ofTfrom  the  thoroughfares.  Of  Ihiwer- 
seecis,  the  street- sellers  dispose  most  lar^rcly 
of  mignonette,  nasturtium,  and  the  various 
stocks;  and  of  herbs,  tiie  most  is  done  in 
parsley.  One  of  my  informants,  liowever,  **  did 
best  in  grass-seeds,"  which  people  bouglit,  he 
said,  **to  mend  their  grass-plots  with,"  suwing 
them  in  any  bare  place,  and  throwing  soil 
loosely  over  them.  Lupin,  larkspur,  convol- 
vulus, and  Venus' s  looking-glass  had  a  fair  sale. 

Tlie  street-trade,  in  seeds,  would  be  less  than 
it  is.  were  it  not  that  the  dealers  sell  it  in 
smaller  quantities  than  the  better  class  of  shop- 
keepers. The  street-traders  buy  their  seedb  by 
the  quarter  of  a  pound — or  any  quantity  not 
considered  retail — of  the  nurserymen,  who  often 
write  the  names  for  the  costers  on  the  paper  in 
which  the  seed  has  to  be  inclosed.  Seed  that  costs 
^.j  the  street-seller  makes  into  eight  penny 
lots.  "  Why,  yes,  sir,"  said  one  man,  in  answer 
to  my  inqulr>',  **  people  is  often  afraid  that  our 
seeds  ain't  honest.  If  they're  not,  they're 
mixed,  or  they're  bad,  before  they  come  into  our 
hands.  I  don't  think  any  of  our  chaps  does 
anything  witii  them." 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  although  seeds, 
generally,  were  fitUen  to  twenty  per  cent,  dearer 
than  they  are  now,  there  was  twice  the  demand 
for  them.    An  average  price  of  good  mignonette 


seed,  he  said,  was  now  \t.  the  qnarter  of  a  poand, 
and  it  was  then  U,  2(2.  to  1«.  %d.  The  shilling's 
worth,  is  made,  by  the  street-seller,  into  twenty 
or  twent\'-four  pennyworths.  An  average  pries 
of  parsley,  and  of  the  cheaper  seeds,  is  len  than 
half  that  of  mignonette.  Other  seeds,  again,  an 
not  sold  to  the  street-people  by  the  weight,  Vat 
are  made  up  in  sixpenny  and  shilling  packagei. 
Their  extreme  lightness  prevents  their  bong 
weighed  to  a  customer.  Of  this  claas  are,  the 
African  marigold,  the  senecios  (groundsel),  and 
the  china-aster ;  but  of  these  compound  flowen, 
the  street-traders  sell  very  few.  Poppy-seed  used 
to  be  in  great  demand  among  the  street-buyer^ 
but  it  has  ceased  to  be  so.  "  It's  a  line  haidy 
])lant.  too,  sir,"  I  was  told,  "  but  somehow,  ftr 
all  its  variety  in  colours,  it's  gone  out  of  fashion, 
for  fashion  runs  strong  in  flowers." 

One  long- established  street-seller,  who  iiwdl 
known  to  supply  the  best  seeds,  makes  for 
the  five  weeks  or  so  of  the  season  mon 
than  twice  the  weekly  average  of  5«. ;  porhi^ 
Vls.\  but  as  he  is  a  shop  as  well  as  a  Rtall-ktqier, 
he  could  not  speak  very  precisely  as  to  the 
proportionate  sale  in  the  street  or  the  sb<^ 
This  man  laughed  at  the  fondness  some  of  hii 
customers  manifested  for  "  fine  Latin  names." 
'•  There  are  some  people,"  he  said,  **  who  will 
buy  .intirrhinum,  and  artemisia,  and  digitaliii  . 
and  wouldn't  hear  of  snapdragon,  or  worm- 
wood, or  foxjjlove.  thougli  they're  the  identical 
plants."  The  same  informant  told  me  that 
the  railways  in  their  approaches  to  the  metro- 
polis had  destroyed  many  small  gardens,  and 
had.  he  thought,  injured  his  trade.  It  was, 
also,  a  eonunon  thing  now  for  the  greengrocen 
and  corn-chandlers  to  sell  garden-seeds,  whieh 
until  these  six  or  eight  years  they  did  muchlett 
extensively. 

Jjast  spring,  I  was  told,  there  were  not  more 
than  four  persons,  in  London,  selling  only  seedi. 
The  "  root- sellers,"  of  whom  I  have  treated, 
generally  deal  in  seeds  also,  but  the  demand 
does  not  extend  beyond  four  or  five  weeks  in  the 
spring,  though  there  was  "  a  straggling  trade  that 
way  "  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  It  was  com- 
puted for  me,  that  there  were  fully  one  hundred 
persons  selling  seeds  (with  other  things)  in  the 
streets,  and  that  each  might  average  a  profit  of 
OS.  weekly,  for  a  month ;  giving  2U0/.  expended 
in  .seeds,  with  100/.  profit  to  the  costers.  Seeds 
are  rarely  hawked  as  flowers  are. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  as  minutely  detuled 
an  account  of  the  street-sale  of  seeds  as  of  flow- 
ers, as  from  their  diversity  in  size,  weight, 
quantity  in  a  ]»cnnywortli,  &c.,  no  calculation 
can  be  prepared  by  weight  or  measure,  only  by 
value.  Thus,  I  And  it  necessary  to  depart  some- 
what from  the  order  hitherto  observed.  One 
seedsman,  acquainted  with  the  street- trade  from 
his  dealings  with  the  vendors,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  following  list  and  proportions  were  aa 
nice  an  approximation  as  could  be  arrived  at 
It  was  found  necessary  to  give  it  in  proportians 
of  twenty-fiflhs ;  but  it  mutt  be  home  in  mind 
that  the  quantity  in  ^ths  of  parsley,  for  exam- 
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^  ii  XDon  than  doable  that  of  ^ths  of  mignoxi- 
KtCL  I  gire,  in  unison,  seeds  of  about  equal 
nk^  whether  of  the  same  botanical  family  or 
Mt  Many  of  the  most  popular  flowers,  such 
IS  polTanthuses,  daisies,  violets,  and  primroses, 
ne  not  raised  fitnn  seed,  except  in  the  nursery 


Twenty-Fifths.  Value. 

IGpumette      .    .    .    Three    ....     £24 

8t«^  (of  all  kinds)      Two 16 

llangolda    (da) .    .     One 8 

Canfolvalas  (do.)  „ 8 

Wsllflower  ....       , S 

.....         8 

.....         8 

Lqpm  and  Larkspur        , 8 

Ksrtmtiiun     ...       „ 8 

Fttilcir Two 16 

(Micr  Fot^herbs  .    .    One 8 

Xirtard   and  Cress,  ^ 

Ldtnce,    and    theVTwo 16 

odier  vegetables    .) 

Gnus One 8 

OUmt  seeds     .    .    .     Seven    ....  56 

Itrttl  expended  annually  on  street-seeds .  £200 

Op  CnaiSTif asing — Laurel,  Ivt,  Holly, 

AND  Mistletoe. 
In  London  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  in 
*'Christmasing,"  or  in  the  sale  of  holly  and  mis- 
Udoe,  for  Christmas  sports  and  decorations. 
I  have  appended  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  these 
"bfanches"  sold,  nearly  250,000,  and  of  the 
BODey  expended  upon  them  in  the  streets. 
It  most  be  borne  in  mind,  to  account  for  this 
e^enditure  for  a  brief  season,  that  almost  every 
Wifkccper  will  expend  something  in  "  Christ- 
ening;" from  2d,  to  Is.  6d.,  and  the  poor  buy  a 
lonyworth,  or  a  halfpennyworth  each,  and  tliey 
•n  the  coster's  customers.  In  some  houses, 
lUeh  are  let  off  in  rooms,  floors,  or  suites  of 
^srtmenta,  and  not  to  tlic  poorest  class,  every 
nam  will  have  the  cheery  decoration  of  holly, 
in  bright,  and  as  if  glazed  leaves  and  red  berries, 
nieetmg  the  light  trom  Are  or  candle.  "  Then, 
look,**  said  a  gardener  to  me,  "  what's  spent  on 
A  Christmasing  the  churches !  Why,  now,  pro- 
}Bly  to  Christmas  St  Paul's,  I  say  properly, 
■iaa,  would  take  50/.  worth  at  least ;  aye,  more, 
wha  I  think  of  it,  nearer  1001.  I  hope  there  '11 
k  no  '  No  Popery '  nonsense  against  Christmas- 
iqf  this  year.  I'm  always  sorry  when  anything  of 
nt kind's  afloat,  because  it's  frequently  a  hind- 
Ufle  to  business.**  This  was  said  three  weeks 
Wfae  Christmas.  In  London  there  are  upwards 
tf  100,000  inhabited  houses.  The  whole  of  the 
nogreen  branches  sold  number  375,000. 

Even  the  ordinary-sized  inns,  I  was  informed, 
felayed  holly  decorations,  costing  from  2t. 
tB  IQt.;  while  in  the  larger  inns,  where,  perhaps, 
n  ■■Miibly-room,  a  concert-room,  or  a  club- 
toom,  had  to  be  adorned,  along  with  other 
ipaxtDenta,  20s,  worth  of  holly,  &c.,  was  a  not 


unconmion  outlay.  "  Well,  then,  consider," 
said  another  informant,  **  the  plum-puddings ! 
Why,  at  least  there's  a  hundred  thousand  of  'em 
eaten,  in  London,  through  the  Christmas  and 
the  month  following.  That 's  nearly  one  pud- 
ding to  every  twenty  of  the  population,  is  it, 
sir?  Well,  perhaps,  that's  too  much.  But, 
then,  there's  the  great  numbers  eaten  at 
public  dinners  and  suppers;  and  there's  more 
plum-pudding  clubs  at  the  small  grocers  and 
public-houses  than  there  used  to  be,  so,  say 
full  a  hundred  thousand,  flinging  in  any 
mince-pies  that  may  be  decorated  with  ever- 
greens. Well,  sir,  every  plum-pudding  wQl 
have  a  sprig  of  holly  in  him.  If  it's  bought 
just  for  the  occasion,  it  may  cost  l<f.,  to  be 
really  prime  and  nicely  berried.  If  it  *s  part 
of  a  lot,  why  it  won't  cost  a  hal^enny,  so 
reckon  it  all  at  a  halfpenny.  What  does  that 
come  to  ?  Above  200/.  Think  of  that,  then, 
just  for  sprigging  puddings  !  '* 

Mistletoe,  I  am  mformed,  is  in  somewhat  less 
demand  than  it  was,  though  there  might  be  no 
very  perceptible  difference.  In  many  houses  holly 
is  now  used  instead  of  the  true  plant,  for  tlie 
ancient  ceremonies  and  privileges  observed 
"  under  the  mistletoe  bough."  The  holly  is 
not  half  the  price  of  the  mistletoe,  which  is  one 
reason ;  for,  though  there  is  not  any  great  dis- 
parity of  price,  wholesale,  the  holly,  which 
costs  6d.  retail,  is  more  than  the  quantity  of 
mistletoe  retailed  for  1*.  The  holly- tree  may 
be  grown  in  any  hedge,  and  ivy  may  be  reared 
against  any  wall ;  while  the  mistletoe  is  para- 
sitical of  the  apple-tree,  and,  but  not  to  half  the 
extent,  of  the  oak  and  other  trees.  It  does  not 
gfrow  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  The 
purchasers  of  the  mistletoe  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  wealthier  classes,  or,  at  any  rate,  I  was 
told,  *'  those  who  give  parties."  It  is  bought, 
too,  by  the  male  servants  in  large  eatablish- 
ments,  and  more  would  be  so  bought,  "  only  so 
few  of  the  great  people,  of  the  most  fashionable 
squares  and  places,  keep  their  Christmas  in 
town."  Half-a-crown  is  a  not  uncommon 
price  for  a  handsome  mistletoe  bough. 

The  costermongers  buy  about  a  half  of  the 
holly,  &c.,  brought  to  the  markets;  it  is  also 
sold  either  direct  to  those  requiring  evergreens, 
or  to  green-grocers  and  fruiterers  who  have  re- 
ceived orders  for  it  from  their  customers,  or  who 
know  it  will  be  wanted.  A  shilling's  worth  may 
be  bought  in  the  market,  the  bundles  being  di- 
vided. Mistletoe,  the  costers — those  having 
regular  customers  in  the  suburbs — receive  orders 
for.  "  Last  December,"  said  a  coster  to  me,  '*  I 
remember  a  servant- girl,  and  she  weren't  such  a 
girl  either,  running  after  me  in  a  regular  flutter, 
to  tell  me  the  family  had  forgot  to  order  2s.  worth 
of  mistletoe  of  me,  to  be  brought  next  day.  Oh, 
yes,  sir,  if  it's  ordered  by,  or  delivered  to,  the 
servant-girls,  they  generally  have  a  little  giggling 
about  it.  If  I've  said  :  *  What  are  you  laugh- 
ing at?'  they'll  mostly  say:  'Me!  I*m  not 
laughing.'  *' 

The  costermongers  go  into  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  London  to  procure  the  lioUy  for  street* 
nle.  ThU  is  ehi^y  done,  I  was  told,  by 
those  who  were  '*  cracked  up/'  and  some  of 
them  laboured  at  it  "  days  and  days."  It  is, 
howerer,  a  very  uncertain  trade,  as  they  must 
genorally  trespass,  and  if  they  are  caught 
trespassmg,  by  the  occupier  of  the  land,  or 
any  of  his  servants,  they  are  seldom  "  given  in 
charge,"  but  their  stock  of  evergreens  is  not 
nnfirequently  taken  from  them,  '*  and  that,  sir, 
that's  the  cuttingest  of  alL"  They  do  not 
so  freely  venture  upon  the  gathering  of  mistle- 
toe, for  to  procure  it  they  must  trespass  in 
orchards,  which  is  somewhat  dangerous  work, 
and  they  are  in  constant  apprehension  of  traps, 
spring-guns,  and  bull-dogs.  Six  or  seven  hun- 
dred men  or  lads,  the  lads  being  the  most 
numerous,  are  thus  employed  for  a  week  or 
two  before  Christmas,  and,  perhaps,  half  that 
number,  irregularly  at  intervals,  for  a  week  or 
two  after  it  Some  of  the  lads  are  not  known 
as  regular  coster-lads,  but  they  are  habitues  of 
the  streets  in  some  capacity.  To  procure  as 
much  holly  one  day,  as  will  sell  for  2s,  6dL  the 
next,  is  accounted  pretty  good  work,  and  7t,  6d. 
would  be  thus  realised  in  six  days.  But  5s,  is 
more  frequently  the  return  of  six  days'  labour 
and  sale,  though  a  very  few  have  cleared  lOf., 
and  one  man,  *'  with  uncommon  luck,"  once 
cleared  20««  in  six  days.  The  distance  tra- 
velled in  a  short  winter's  day,  is  sometimes 
twenty  miles,  and,  perhaps,  the  lad  or  man  has 
not  broken  his  fast,  on  some  days,  imtil  the 
evening,  or  even  the  next  morning,  for  had  he 
possessed  a  few  pence  he  would  probably  have 
invested  it  in  oranges  or  nuts,  for  street- sale, 
rather  than  **  go  a-gathering  Christmas." 

One  strong- looking  lad,  of  16  or  17,  gave  me 
the  following  account : — 

"  It 's  hard  work,  is  Cliristmasing ;  but,  when 
you  have  neither  money  nor  work,  you  must  do 
something,  and  so  the  holly  may  conic  in 
handy.  I  live  with  a  elder  brother ;  he  helps 
the  masons,  and  as  wc  had  neither  of  us  either 
work  or  money,  he  cut  off  Tottenham  and  Ed- 
monton way,  and  me  the  t'other  side  of  the 
water,  Mortlake  way,  as  well  as  I  know.  We  'd 
both  been  used  to  costcring,  off  and  on.  I  was 
out,  I  think,  ten  days  altogether,  and  didn't 
make  G«.  in  it  I'd  been  out  two  Christinases 
before.  O,  yes,  I'd  forgot  I  made  6d,  over 
the  6s.t  for  I  had  half  a  pork-pie  and  a  pint  of 
beer,  and  the  landlord  took  it  out  in  holly.  I 
meant  to  have  made  a  quarter  of  pork  do,  but 
I  was  so  hunCTy — and  so  would  you,  sir,  if  you'd 
been  out  a-Christmasing — that  I  had  the  t'other 

Quarter.  It's  2d.  a  quarter.  I  did  better  when 
was  out  afore,  but  I  forget  what  I  made. 
It's  often  slow  work,  for  you  must  wait  some- 
times 'till  no  one's  looking,  and  then  you  must 
work  away  like  anything.  I'd  nothing  but  a 
sharp  knife,  I  borrowed,  and  some  bits  of  cord 
to  tie  the  holly  up.  You  must  look  out  sharp, 
because,  you  see,  sir,  a  man  very  likely  won't 
like  his  holly-tree  to  be  stripped.  Wherever 
there   is  a  berry,  we    goes    for   the    berries.  \ 


They're  poison  berries,  I've  heard 
light  nights  is  the  thing,  sir,  when  j 
where  you  are.  I  never  goes  for 
I  hardly  knows  it  when  I  sees  it 
time  I  was  out,  a  man  got  me  to  go  f 
a  orchard,  and  told  me  how  to  mani 
cut  my  lucky^  in  a  minute.  Somet 
over  me  like.  I  felt  sickish.  But  ^ 
poor  fellow  do?  I  never  lost  my  i 
but  a  little  bit  of  it  once.  Two  m 
from  me,  and  said  I  ought  to  it 
for  letting  me  off  without  a  jolly  goi 
ing,  as  they  was  gardeners.  I  believe 
men  out  a-Christmasing,  as  I  were, 
dreadful  cold  time  that;  and  I  was 
hungry,-^and  thirsty,  too,  for  all  I  wai 
and  I'd  to  wait  a- watching  in  the  ' 
got  something  better  to  do  now,  and 
go  a-Christmasing  again,  if  I  can  hel 

This  lad  contrived  to  get  back  to  hi 
in  town,  every  night,  but  some  of 
Christmasing,  stay  two  or  three  days  i 
in  the  cotintr}',  sleeping  in  bams,  o 
carts,  or  under  hay-stacks,  inclemei 
weather  may  be,  when  their  funds  s 
cient  to  defray  the  charge  of  a  bed,  on 
one,  at  a  country  "  dossmg-crib  "  (loi 
house).  They  resorted,  in  considera 
hers,  to  the  casual  wards  of  the  work 
Croydon,  Greenwich,  Reigate,  Dart 
when  that  accommodation  was  afibri 
concealing  their  holly  for  the  night 

As  in  other  matters,  it  may  be  a  i 
some  of  my  readers  to  learn  in  wha 
evergreens,  used  on  festive  occaaioni 
homes,  may  have  been  procured. 

The  costermongers  who  procure  1 
Christmasing,  generally  hawk  it  A 
by  the  lot  to  their  more  prosperous 
What  the  costers  purchase  in  the  ms 
aim  to  sell  at  cent  per  cent 

Supposing  that  700  men  and  ladi 
their  own  holly,  &c.,  and  each  worked 
weeks  (not  regarding  interruptions),  a 
lating  that,  in  the  time  they  cleared 
each,  it  amounts  to  575/. 

Some  of  the  costermongers  deck  t 
and  barrows,  in  the  general  line,  wit! 
Christmas.  Some  go  out  with  their 
of  holly,  for  sale,  and  may  be  accom 
a  fiddler,  or  by  a  person  beating  a  dri 
cry  is,  "  Holly !  Green  Holly  ! " 

One  of  my  informants  alluded  incid 
tlie  decoration  of  the  churches,  and  1 
serve  that  they  used  to  be  far  more 
decked  with  Christmas  evergreens  th, 
sent ;  so  much  so,  that  a  lady  corresp 
January,  1712,  complained  to  "  Mr.  i 
that  her  church-going  was  bootless, 
constant  at  church,  to  hear  divine  sc 
make  conquests  ;  but  the  clerk  had  so 
the  greens  in  the  church  that,  for  thi 
Miss  Jenny  Simper  had  not  even  seen 
baronet,  whom  she  dressed  at  for  di 
ship,  although  he  pursued  his  devot 
three  pews  from  hers.     The  aisle  wa 
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ditJT  walk,  and  each  pew  was  an  arbour.  The 
ftipi  waa  to  clustered  with  hoDy  and  ivy  that 
^  congregation,  like  Moees,  heard  the  word  out 
tf  tbau.  *'  Sir  Anthony  Lore's  pew  in  particu- 
hi^"  cQUcludet  the  indignant  Miss  Simper,  "  is 
Mnell  hedged,  that  all  my  batteries  have  no 
ifteL  I  am  obliged  to  shoot  at  random  among 
tkc  boogha  without  taking  any  manner  of  aim. 
Mr.  Spectator,  unless  you'll  give  orders  for  re- 
Boring  these  greens,  I  shall  grow  a  very  awk- 
nrd  creature  at  church,  and  soon  have  little 
dieta  do  there  but  to  say  my  prayers."  In  a 
nbieqaent  number,  the  clerk  glorifies  himself 
that  he  had  checked  the  ogling  of  Miss  Simper. 
He  had  heard  how  the  Kentish  men  evaded 
tbe  Conqueror  by  displaying  green  boughs  be- 
ftn  them,  and  so  he  bethought  him  of  a  like 
Mce  against  the  love- warfare  of  this  coquettish 

Of  in  the  "branches"  in  the  markets,  the 
flMlers  buy  one-hal£  This  season,  holly  has 
bm  cheaper  than  was  ever  known  previously. 
LiMne  years,  its  price  was  double  that  cited,  in 
■netieUe,  when  the  December  was  very  frosty. 

Of  the  Sale  of  May,  Pal5i,  etc. 
Tie  nle  of  the  May,  the  fragrant  flower  of  the 
kwtbom,  a  tree  indigenous  to  tliis  country — 
Wcnlsworth  mentions  one  which  must  have 
tea  800  years  old — is  carried  on  by  the  coster 
teys  (principally),  but  only  in  a  desultory  way. 
The  chief  supply  is  brought  to  London  in  the 
cuts  or  barrows  of  the  costers  returning  from  a 
eomitry  expedition.  If  the  costermonger  be 
iceompanicd  by  a  lad — as  he  always  is  if  the 
c^dlition  be  of  any  length — the  lad  will  say 
tB  Ins  master,  "  Bill,  let's  have  some  May  to 
tike  back."  The  man  will  almost  always  con- 
mi,  and  often  assist  in  procuring  the  thickly 
gnm  branches  with  their  white  or  rose-tinted, 
ad J^nA/jf- smelling  flowers.  The  odour  of  the 
kntfaom  blossom  is  peculiar,  and  some  emi- 
MBt  botanist — Dr.  'Withering  if  I  remember 
whtly  —  says  it  may  be  best  described  as 
"ncsh."  No  flower,  perhaps,  is  blended  with 
■on  poetical,  antiquarian,  and  beautiful  asso- 
dilifliis  than  the  ever-welcome  blossom  of  the 
Mqf>tree.  One  gardener  told  me  that  as  the 
knidioni  was  in  perfection  in  June  instead  of 
May,  the  name  was  not  proper.  But  it  must 
W  icmembered  that  the  name  of  the  flower 
ni  giTcn  during  the  old  style,  which  carried 
Mr  praent  month  of  May  twelve  days  into 
hm,  and  the  name  would  then  be  more  ap- 
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.  May  is  obtained  by  the  costermongers  in 
the  nme  way  as  the  hoUy,  by  cutting  it  from 
Ae  tnei  in  the  hedges.  It  has  sometimes  to 
W  cot  or  broken  off  stealthily,  for  persons  may 
■0  more  like  their  hawthorns  to  be  stripped 
Aa  their  hollies,  and  an  ingenuous  lad — as  will 
hn  been  observed^told  me  of  *'  people's  " 
■UeetioDs  to  the  unauthorized  stripping  of  their 
Muy-baahea.  But  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the 
nculty  in  procuring  May  that  there  is  in  pro> 
holly  at  Christmaa. 


The  costennonger,  if  he  has  "done  tidy'* 
in  the  country  will  very  probably  leave  the 
May  at  the  disposal  of  his  boy  ;  but  a  few  men, 
though  perhaps  little  more  than  twenW,  I  was 
told,  bring  it  on  their  own  account  Hie  lads 
then  carry  the  branches  about  for  sale ;  or  if  a 
considerable  quantity  has  been  brought,  dispose 
of  it  to  other  boys  or  girls,  or  entrust  them  with 
the  sale  of  it,  at  "  half-profits,"  or  any  terms 
agreed  upon.  Costermongers  have  been  known 
to  bring  home  "a  load  of  May,"  and  this  not 
uufrequently,  at  the  request,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  a  **  cracked- up  "  brother- trader,  to  whom  it 
has  been  at  once  delivered  gratuitously. 

A  lad,  whom  I  met  witii  as  he  was  selling 
holly,  told  me  that  he  had  brought  may  from 
the  country  when  he  had  been  there  with  a 
coster.  He  had  also  gone  out  of  town  a  few 
miles  to  gather  it  on  his  own  account. 
*'  But  it  ain't  no  good ;  "  he  said  ;  "  you  must 
often  go  a  good  way — I  never  knows  anything 
about  how  many  miles — and  if  it's  very  ripe 
(the  word  he  used)  it's  soon  shaken.  1  here's 
no  sure  price.  You  may  get  4</.  for  a  big 
branch  or  you  must  take  Id.  1  may  have 
made  Is.  on  a  round  but  hardly  ever  more. 
It  can't  be  got  near  hand.  There  's  some  stun- 
ning fine  trees  at  the  top  of  the  park  there  (the 
Regent's  Park)  the  t'other  side  of  the  'logical 
Gardens,  but  there's  always  a  cove  looking 
after  them,  they  say,  and  both  night  and  day." 

Palm,  the  flower  of  any  of  the  numerous 
species  of  the  willow,  is  sold  only  on  Palm 
Sunday,  and  the  Saturday  preceding.  The 
trade  is  about  equally  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  and  Irish  lads,  but  the  English  lada 
have  a  commercial  advantage  on  the  morning 
of  Palm  Sunday,  when  so  many  of  the  Irish 
lads  are  at  chapel.  The  palm  is  all  gathered 
by  the  street- vendors.  One  costermonger  told 
me  that  when  he  was  a  lad,  he  had  sold  palm 
to  a  man  who  had  managed  to  get  half- drunk 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  who  told  him  that 
he  wanted  it  to  show  his  wife,  who  very  seldom 
stirred  out,  that  he'd  been  taking  a  healthful 
walk  into  the  country ! 

Lilac  in  flower  is  sold  (and  procured)  in  the 
same  way  as  May,  but  in  small  quantities. 
Very  rarely  indeed,  laburnum;  which  is  too 
fragile ;  or  syringa,  which,  I  am  told,  is  hardly 
saleable  in  the  streets.  One  informant  remem- 
bered that  forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
branches  of  elder- berry  flowers  were  sold  in  the 
streets,  but  the  trade  has  disappeared. 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  form  a  calculation  as 
to  the  extent  of  this  trade.  The  best  informed 
give  me  reason  to  believe  that  the  sale  of  all 
these  branches  (apart  from  Christmas)  ranges, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  SOL  to  50/., 
the  cost  being  the  labour  of  gathering,  and 
the  subsistence  of  the  labourer  while  at  the 
work.  This  is  independent  of  what  the  costers 
buy  in  the  markets. 

I  now  show  the  quantity  of  branches  fonning 
the  street  trade : — 
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HoUy     . 

Jifisdetoe 

Itt  aod  Laurel 

Lilac 

Palm      . 

May       . 


69,OiO  Inmches 

56,160 

26,640 

5.400 

1,008 

2,520 


Total  number  of  bnnchei^ 

told  in  the  streets  from  V  150,000 
market-tale  . ) 

Add    to    quantity  firom\    irc  aaa 
^    other  tources      .        ./    ^^'*^ 

225,768 
The  quantity  of  branches  *'from  other  tourcet" 
is  that  gathered  by  the  costers  in  the  way  I  have 
described ;  but  it  is  impoatible  to  obtain  a  return 
of  it  with  proper  precision :  to  state  it  as  half  of 
that  purchased  in  the  markets  is  a  low  average. 
I  now  give  the  amount  paid  by  street-buyers 
who  indu&e  in  the  healthful  and  innocent  tastes 
of  which  I  have  been  treating — the  fondness  for 
tbe  beautiful  and  the  naturaL 

CUT   FLOWERS. 
Bunches  of  per  bnnch 

65,280  \qolete     .     .     .     .     at  |rf.     .  £1S6 

115,200  Wallflowers  .     .     .     „   Jrf.     .  240 

86,400  Mignonette   .     .     .     „    Irf.     .  360 

1,632  LU^s  of  the  Valley     „|rf.     .  3 

20,448  Stocks      .     .     ,     ,     „   \d.     .  42 
316,800  Pinks  and  Carnations  „    \d.  each    660 

864,000  Moss  Roses  .     .     .     „    |rf.     „  1,800 

864,000  China  ditto   .     .     .     „    \d.     „  1,800 

296,640  Lavender      ...     „    Irf.     .  1,236 


Total  annually     . 

FLOWER   ROOTS. 

24,000  Primroses      .... 
34,560  Polyanthuses     .     .     . 

28,800  Cowslips 

33,600  Daisies 

46,080  Wallflowers  .... 
28,800  Candy-tufts  .... 

28,800  Da^Mlils 

38,400  Violets 

30,380  Mignonette   .... 

23,040  Stocks 

19,200  Pinks  and  Carnations 

3,466  Lilies  of  the  Valley     . 

12,960  Panaies 

660  Lilies 

850  Tulips 

7,704  Balsams 

3,180  Calceolarias  .... 

253,440  Musk  Plants      .     .     . 

11,520  London  Pride    .     .     . 

25,595  Lupins 

9,156  China-asters      .    .    . 
63,360  Marigolds     .    .    . 

852  Dahlias 

13,356  Heliotropes  .... 

1,920  Poppies 

6,912  Michaelmas  Daisies    . 


£6,277 


per  root 

at  \d, 

»  Irf. 

„  K 

,,  u. 

,,  Id, 

„  Id. 

,.  \d. 

»  \d, 

»  \d. 

„  Id, 

,,  2rf. 

„  Id, 

„  Irf. 

,.  2rf. 

„  2d. 

„  W. 

„  2d 

„  Id. 

„  u, 

.,  Id. 

„  Id. 

»  \d, 

„  6d. 

„  2d, 

„  ^ 

n  Id, 


.  jC50 

.  144 

.  50 

.  140 

.  192 

.  120 

.  60 

.  80 

.  63 

.  96 

.  160 

.  14 

.  54 
5 

.  7 

.  64 

.  26 
1,056 

.  48 

.  106 

.  38 

.  132 

.  21 

.  Ill 

.  16 

.  14 


Total  annually    • 


£2,867 


BRANCHES. 

Bnnehes  of  per  boncfa 

59,040  HoUy at  Sd.  . 

56,160  Mistletoe „  3d, 

26,640  Ivy  and  Laurel .     .     .     „   3dL 

5,400  LUac „   Sd, 

1,008  Palm „   3dl 

2,520  May Sd, 

Vital  annually  from  Markets   .     .  i 
ACd  one-half  as  shown    .... 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


9,576 
1,152 

23,040 
2,160 
2,304 
2,880 

21,888 
2,880 
6,912 
6,480 

25,920 


Firs  (roots) 
Laurels  .  .  , 
Myrtles  .  , 
{trhododeudrons 
Lilacs  .  .  , 
Box  .  .  .  , 
Heaths  .  .  , 
Broom  .  .  , 
Furze  .  .  , 
Laurustinus  , 
Southernwood  , 


each  root 

at  3d,  , 

„  3d,  , 

4rf.  . 

9d.  . 

4J  . 

2d.  . 

^,  . 

Id.  . 

Id.  . 

Sd,  . 

Id,  . 


Total  annually  spent    .     .     .     , 

FLOWERS   IN    POTS. 

per  pot 
38,880  Moss  Roses  ....  at  4J. 
38,880  China  ditto    .     ,     ,     ,     „   2d, 

38.800  Fuschias „   3d, 

12,850    Geraniums  and   Pelargo- -  , 
niums  (of  all  kinds)    .... 

Total  annually j( 

The  returns  give  the    following    agg 
amount  of  street  expenditure : — 

Trees  and  shrubs 

Cut  Powers 

Flowers  in  pots 

Flower  roots 

Branches 

Seeds 

£] 
From  the  returns  we  And  that  of 
flowers"  the  roses  retain  their  old  E 
favouritism,  no  fewer  than  1,628,000 
annually  sold  in  the  streets ;  but  locality 
the  sale,  as  some  dealers  dispose  of  more  ^ 
than  roses,  because  violets  are  accounte 
fragile.  The  cheapness  and  hardihood  < 
musk-plant  and  marigold,  to  say  nothi 
their  peculiar  odour,  has  made  them  the 
popular  of  the  "  roots,"  while  the  mjrrtle 
favourite  among  the  **  trees  and  shrubs." 
heaths,  moreover,  command  an  extensive 
— a  sale,  I  am  told,  which  was  unknown, 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  another  instance  < 
"  Ushioa  in  flowers,"  of  which  an  informju 
spoken. 
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STREET-SELLERS  OF  GREEN  STUFF. 


UiDca  this  head  I  class  the  street-purvey* on  of 
water-cresses,  and  of  the  duckweed,  groundsel, 
plmtain,  and  turf  required  for  ca^-birds.  These 
purejors  seem  to  be  on  the  outskirts,  as  it  were, 
of  the  costermonger  class,  and^  indeed,  the  regu- 
lar costers  look  down  upon  them  as  an  inferior 
caste.  The  green-stuff  trade  is  carried  on  by 
Tir?  poor  persons,  and,  generally,  by  children  or 
old  people,  some  of  the  old  people  being  lame, 
or  loffering  from  some  infirmity,  which,  how- 
erer,  does  not  prevent  their  walking  about 
vith  their  commodities.  To  the  children  and 
infirm  class,  however,  the  turf-cutters  supply 
10  exception.  The  costerui angers,  as  I  have 
intimated,  do  not  resort,  and  do  not  let  their 
ehfldren  resort,  to  this  traffic.  If  reduced  to 
the  last  shift,  they  will  sell  nuts  or  oranges  in 
prefisrence.  The  **'old  hands"  have  been  "  re- 
duced," as  a  general  rule,  from  other  avocations. 
Their  homes  are  in  the  localities  I  have  specified 
IS  inhabited  by  the  poor. 

I  was  informed  by  a  seller  of  birds,  that  he 
thought  fewer  birds  were  kept  by  poor  working- 
people,  and  even  by  working-people  who  had 
regular,  though,  perhaps,  diminished  earnings, 
than  was  tlie  case  six  or  eight  years  ago.  At 
onetime,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  young  man 
to  present  his  betrothed  with  a  pair  of  singing- 
mt  in  a  neat  cage;  now  such  a  present,  as 
&r  as  my  informant's  knowledge  extended — and 
he  wu  a  sharp  intelligent  man—  was  but  rarely 
nude.  One  reason  this  man  had  often  heard  ad- 
duced for  poor  persons  not  renewing  their  birds, 
whea  lost  or  dead,  is  pitiful  in  its  plainness — 
"they eat  too  much."  I  do  not  know,  that,  in  such 
i^as  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  any  intention 
•  tha  part  of  the  lover  to  tj'pify  the  beauty  of 
cboufiilness,  even  in  a  very  close  confinement 
to  home.  "I  can't  tell,  sir,"  was  said  to  me, 
"how  it  may  have  been  originally,  but  I  never 
kord  such  a  thing  said  much  about,  though 
Anc's  been  joking  about  the  matter,  as  when 
vonld  the  birds  have  young  ones,  and  such  like. 
No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  just  a  fashion."  Con- 
tmy  to  the  custom  in  more  prosperous  estab- 
Uments,  I  am  satisfied,  that,  among  the 
Idnuiliw  classes,  birds  are  more  frequently  the 
peto  of  the  men  than  of  the  women.  My  bird- 
dnling  informant  cited  merely  his  own  ex- 
pcrieoee,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  cage-birds 
oemore  extensively  kept  than  ever  in  London ; 
OMttcqaently  there  is  u  greater  demand  for  the 
"gnen  stuff"  the  birds  require. 

Or  Watebcress-selling,  in  Farhingdon- 

MARKET. 

I^  fint  coster-cry  heard  of  a  morning  in  the 
I«idon  streets  is  that  of  "  Fresh  wo-orter- 
otiieL"  Those  that  sell  them  have  to  be  on 
ttiir  Tonndii  in  time  for  the  mechanics'  break- 
fc*.  or  the  day's  gains  arc  lost.  As  the  stock- 
"^     fiw  this  calhng  need  only  consist  of  a  few 


I  halfpence,  it  is  followed  by  tlie  very  poorest  of 
I  the  poor;  such  as  young  children,  who  have  been 
!  deserted  by  their  parents,  and  whose  strength  is 
not  equal  to  any  very  great  labour,  or  by  old 
men  and  women,  crippled  by  disease  or  accident, 
who  in  their  dread  of  a  workhouse  life,  linger 
on  with  the  few  pence  they  earn  by  street- 
selling. 

As  winter  draws  near,  the  Farringdon  cress* 
market  begins  long  before  daylight.  On  your 
way  to  the  City  to  see  this  straugo  sight,  the 
streets  arc  deserted;  in  the  squares  the  blinds 
are  drawn  down  before  the  windows,  and  the 
shutters  closed,  so  that  the  very  houses  seem 
asleep.  All  is  so  silent  that  you  can  hear  the 
rattle  of  the  milkmaids'  cans  in  the  neighbour- 
ing streets,  or  the  noisy  song  of  three  or  four 
drunken  voices  breaks  suddenly  upon  you,  as  if 
the  singers  had  turned  a  comer,  and  then  dies 
away  in  the  distance.  On  the  cab-stands,  but 
one  or  two  crazy  cabs  are  left,  the  horses  dozing 
with  thoir  heads  down  to  their  knees,  and  the 
drami-up  windows  covered  with  the  brcnth  of 
the  driver  sleeping  inside.  At  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  the  bright  fires  of  the  coffee-stalls  sparkle 
in  the  darkness,  and  as  you  walk  along,  the 

Soliceman,  leaning  against  some  gas-lump,  turns 
is  lantern  full  upon  you,  as  if  in  suspicion  that 
one  who  w^alks  abroad  so  early  could  mean  no 
good  to  householders.  At  one  house  there  stands 
a  man,  with  dirty  boots  and  loose  hair,  as  if  he 
had  just  left  some  saloon,  giving  sharp  single 
knocks,  and  then  going  into  the  road  and  looking 
up  at  the  bed-rooms,  to  see  if  a  light  appeared 
in  them.  As  you  near  the  City,  you  meet,  if 
it  be  a  Monday  or  Friday  morning,  droves  of 
sheep  and  bullocks,  trampmg  quietly  along  to 
Smithfield,  and  carrying  a  fog  of  steam  with 
them,  while  behind,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  his  dog  panting  at  his  heels,  walks 
the  sheep-drover. 

At  the  principal  entrance  to  Farriugdon-mar- 
kct  there  is  an  open  space,  rimning  the  entire 
length  of  the  railings  in  front,  and  extending 
from  the  iron  gates  at  the  entrance  to  the  sheds 
down  the  centre  of  the  large  paved  court  before 
the  shops.  In  this  open  space  the  cresses  are 
sold,  by  the  salesmen  or  saleswomen  to  whom 
they  are  consigned,  in  the  hampers  they  are 
brought  in  from  the  country. 

The  shops  in  the  market  are  shut,  the  gas- 
lights over  the  irou  gates  bum  brightly,  and 
every  now  and  then  you  hear  the  half- smothered 
crowing  of  a  cock,  shut  up  in  some  shed  or  bird- 
faqcier's  shop.  Presently  a  man  comes  hurry- 
ing along,  with  a  can  of  hot  coffee  in  each  hand, 
and  his  stall  on  his  head,  and  when  he  has 
arranged  his  stand  by  the  gates,  and  placed  his 
white  mugs  between  the  railings  on  the  stone 
wall,  he  blows  at  his  charcoal  fire,  making  the 
bright  sparks  fly  about  at  every  pufi  he  gives. 
By  degrees  the  customers  are  creeping  up,  dressed 
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in  every  style  of  rags ;  they  shuffle  up  and  down 
before  the  gates,  stamping  to  warm  their  feet, 
and  rubbing  their  hands  together  til)  they  grate 
like  sandpaper.  Some  of  the  boys  have  brought 
large  hand-baskets,  and  carry  them  with  the 
handles  round  their  necks,  covering  the  head 
entirely  with  the  wicker-work  as  with  a  hood ; 
others  have  their  shallows  fastened  to  their 
backs  with  a  strap,  and  one  little  girl,  with  the 
bottom  of  her  gown  tattered  into  a  fringe  like  a 
blacksmith's  apron,  stands  shivering  in  a  large 
pair  of  worn-out  Vestris  boots,  holding  in  her 
blue  hands  a  bent  and  rusty  tea-tray.  A  few 
poor  creatures  have  made  friends  with  the  cofiee- 
man,  and  are  allowed  to  warm  their  fingers  at 
the  fire  under  the  cans,  and  as  the  heat  strikes 
into  them,  they  grow  sleepy  and  yawn. 

The  market — by  the  time  we  reach  it— has 
just  begun;  one  dealer  has  taken  his  seat,  and 
sits  motionless  with  cold — for  it  wants  but  a 
month  to  Christmas — with  his  hands  thrust  deep 
into  the  pockets  of  his  gray  driving  coat.  Before 
him  is  an  opened  hamper,  with  a  candle  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  bright  green  cresses,  and  as 
it  shines  through  the  wicker  sides  of  the  basket, 
it  casts  curious  patterns  on  the  g^und — as  a 
night  sliade  does.  Two  or  three  customers,  with 
their  ''shallows"  slung  over  their  backs,  and 
their  hands  poked  into  the  bosoms  of  their 
gowns,  are  bending  over  the  hamper,  the  light 
from  which  tinges  their  swarthy  features,  and 
they  rattle  their  halfpence  and  speak  coaxingly 
to  the  dealer,  to  hurry  him  in  their  bargains. 

Just  as  the  church  clocks  are  strilung  five, 
a  stout  saleswoman  enters  the  gates,  and  in- 
stantly a  country-looking  fellow,  in  a  wagoner's 
cap  and  smock-frock,  arranges  the  baskets  he 
has  brought  up  to  London.  The  other  ladies 
are  soon  at  their  posts,  well  wrapped  up  in  warm 
cloaks,  over  their  thick  shawls,  and  sit  with 
their  hands  under  their  aprons,  talking  to  the 
loungers,  whom  they  call  by  their  names.  Now 
the  business  commences ;  the  customers  come  in 
by  twos  and  threes,  and  walk  about,  looking  at 
the  cresses,  and  listening  to  the  prices  asked. 
£ver^  hamper  is  surroimded  by  a  black  crowd, 
bendmg  over  till  their  heads  nearly  meet,  their 
foreheads  and  cheeks  lighted  up  by  the  candle 
in  the  centre.  The  saleswomen's  voices  are 
heard  above  the  noise  of  the  mob,  sharply 
answering  all  objections  that  may  be  made  to 
the  quality  of  their  goods.  "  They're  rather 
spotty,  mum,"  says  an  Irishman,  as  he  examines 
one  of  the  leaves.  "  No  more  spots  than  a  new- 
bom  babe,  Dennis,"  answers  the  lady  tartly,  and 
then  turns  to  a  new  comer.  At  one  basket,  a 
street-seller  in  an  old  green  cloak,  has  spread 
out  a  rusty  shawl  to  receive  her  bunches,  and 
by  her  stands  her  daughter,  in  a  thin  cotton 
dress,  patched  like  a  quilt  "  Ah  !  Mrs.  Dol- 
land,"  cried  the  saleswoman  in  a  gracious  tone, 
(*  can  you  keep  yourself  warm  ?  it  bites  the 
fingers  like  biung  water,  it  do."  At  another 
basket,  an  old  man,  with  long  gray  hair  stream- 
ing over  a  kind  of  policeman's  cape,  is  bitterly 
complaining  of  the  way  he  has  been  treated  by 


another  saleswoman.  "  He  bough 
the  other  morning,  and  by  daylij 
quite  white;  for  he  only  made  1 
his  best  day."  **  Well,  Joe,"  reti 
"  vou  should  come  to  them  as  ki 
allers  treats  you  welL" 

These  saleswomen  often  call  1 
from  one  end  of  the  market  to  the 
quarrel  take  place  at  one  of  the 
frequently  it  does,  the  next  neig 
to  say  something.  "  Pinch  him 
cried  one  saleswoman  to  another ; 
well;  /  do  when  I've  a  chance.' 
use,"  was  the  answer;  "  I  might 
pinch  a  elephant" 

One  old  wrinkled  woman,  carr 
with  an  oilcloth  bottom,  was  aske 
rosy  dealer,  "  Now,  Nancy,  what 
But  the  old  dame  was  surly  with 
sneering  at  the  beauty  of  the  sal 
swered,  '*  Why  don't  you  go  and 
heart ;  sich  as  you  aint  fit  for  sich 
caused  angry  words,  and  Nancy 
requested  "  to  draw  it  mild,  like  a 

As  the  morning  twilight  came 
court  was  crowded  with  purchaser 
and  shops  at  the  end  of  the  marli 
moment  more  distinct,  and  a 
laden  with  carrots,  came  rumb 
yard.  The  pigeons,  too,  began  t( 
sheds,  or  walk  about  the  pavinj 
the  gas-man  came  round  with  his 
out  the  lamps.  Then  every  one 
about ;  the  children  crying,  as  th 
were  trodden  upon,  and  the  w 
ing  ofi^  with  tlieir  baskets  or  sha^ 
cresses,  and  the  bunch  of  rushes  i 
In  one  comer  of  the  market,  bi 
their  bunches,  were  three  or  four  [ 
the  stones,  with  their  legs  curled  u 
and  the  ground  near  them  was  ^ 
leaves  they  had  thrown  away.  J 
seeing  me  looking  at  the  group, 
"  Ah !  you  should  come  here  o: 
moming,  and  then  you'd  see  'em 
up,  young  and  old,  upwards  of  a 
things  as  thick  as  crows  in  a  plouj 

As  it  grew  late,  and  the  crowd 
none  but  the  very  poorest  of  th< 
were  left  Many  of  these  had 
money,  others  had  their  halfpence 
fully  in  their  shawl-ends,  as  thougl 
the  loss.  A  sickly- looking  buy, 
whose  head  just  reached  above 
now  crept  forward,  treading  with  1 
feet  over  the  cold  stones  as  a  cat 
ground.  At  his  elbows  and  kn 
showed  in  gashes  through  the 
clothes,  and  he  looked  so  frozen,  tl 
saleswoman  called  to  him,  asking 
had  gone  home.  The  boy  knew 
without  answering  her  question,  I 
her,  and,  as  he  stood  shivering 
said,  "  Give  us  a  few  old  cresses, 
in  a  few  minutes  was  mniiing  off 
bundle  under  his  arm.     All  of  th 
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leemed  to  be  of  kindly  natures,  for. at  another 
stall  an  old  dame,  whose  rags  seemed  to  he 
beyond  credit,  was  paying  for  some  cresses  she 
had  long  since  been  trusted  with,  and  excusing 
hottlf  for  the  time  that  had  passed  since  the 
truisaction.  As  I  felt  curious  on  the  point 
of  the  honesty  of  the  poor,  I  asked  the  sules- 
voman  when  she  was  alone,  whether  they  lost 
much  by  giving  credit.  *•  It  couldn't  be  much," 
ihe  answered,  **  if  they  all  of  them  decamped." 
Bnt  they  were  generally  honest,  and  paid  back, 
often  reminding  her  of  credit  given  that  she 
herself  had  forgotten.  Whenever  she  lost  any- 
thing, it  was  by  the  very  very  poor  ones  ; 
*  though  it  aint  their  fault,  poor  things,"  she 
added  in  a  kindly  tone,  "  for  when  they  keeps 
away  from  here,  it's  either  the  workhouse  or  the 
^nrchyard  as  stops  them." 

As  you  walk  home — although  the  apprentice 
is  knocking  at  the  master's  door — the  little 
water-cress  girls  are  crying  their  goods  in  every 
ftiwL  Some  of  them  are  gathered  round  the 
pimps,  washing  tlie  leaves  and  piling  up  the 
nmdies  in  their  baskets,  that  arc  tattered  and 
worn  aa  their  own  clothing ;  in  some  of  the 
ahaDows  the  holes  at  the  bottom  have  been  laced 
np  or  darned  together  with  rope  and  string,  or 
tir^ns  and  split  laths  have  been  fastened  across ; 
whilst  others  are  lined  with  oilcloth,  or  old  pieces 
of  dieet-tin.  Even  by  the  time  the  cress-market 
b  orer,  it  is  yet  so  early  that  the  maids  are  beat- 
ing the  mats  in  the  road,  and  mechanics,  with 
their  tool- baskets  swung  over  their  shoulders,  arc 
itill  hurrying  to  their  work.  To  visit  Farring- 
doD-DMrkct  early  on  a  Monday  morning,  is  the 
only  proper  way  to  judge  of  the  fortitude  and 
conrage  and  perseverance  of  the  poor.  As 
Dougiu  Jerrold  has  beautifully  said,  "  there  is 
goodness,  like  wild  honey,  hived  in  strange 
nooki  and  comers  of  tlie  earth."  These  poor 
cress-sellers  belong  to  a  class  so  poor  that  their 
atmne  want  alone  would  almost  be  an  excuse 
fcr  theft,  and  they  can  be  trusted  paying  the 
few  pence  they  owe  even  though  they  hunger 
hs  IX,  It  must  require  no  little  energy  of  con- 
acience  on  the  part  of  the  lads  to  make  them 
mist  the  temptations  around  them,  and  refuse 
the  luring  advice  of  the  young  thieves  they  meet 
M  the  low  lodgring-house.  And  yet  they  prefer 
fte  early  rising— the  walk  to  market  with  naked 
fcet  along  the  cold  stones — the  pinched  meal — 
■ad  the  day's  hard  labour  to  earn  the  few 
halfpence  —  to  the  thief's  comparatively  easy 
Kfe.  The  heroism  of  the  unknown  poor  is 
a  tlung  to  set  even  the  dullest  marvelling,  and 
■  no  place  in  all  London  is  the  virtue  of  the 
Iramblest — ^both  young  and  old—so  conspicuous 
the  watercress-buyers  at  Farringdon- 


Of  the  Strest-sellers  of  Water-cress. 

The  dealers  in  water-cresses  are  generally  very 
old  or  rery  young  people,  and  it  is  a  trade  greatly 
IB  the  hands  of  women.  The  cause  of  this  is, 
that  the  children  are  sent  out  by  their  parents 


"to  get  a  loaf  of  bread  somehow"  (to  use  the 
words  of  an  old  man  in  the  trade),  and  the  very 
old  take  to  it  because  they  arc  unable  to  do  hard 
labour,  and  they  strive  to  keep  away  from  the 
workhouse— ("  I'd  do  anything  before  I'd  go 
there— sweep  the  crossings,  or  anything :  but  I 
should  have  had  to  have  gone  to  the  house  before, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  wife.  I'm  sixty- two," 
Faid  one  who  had  been  sixteen  years  at  the  trade). 
The  old  people  are  both  men  and  women.  The 
men  have  been  sometimes  one  thing,  and  some- 
times another.  "  I've  been  a  porter  myself,"  said 
one,"  jobbing  about  in  the  markets,  or  wherever  I 
could  get  a  job  to  do.  Then  there's  one  old  man 
goes  about  selling  water- cresses  wlio's  been  a 
scafarmg  man ;  he's  verj'  old,  he  is — older  than 
what  I  am,  sir.  Many  a  one  has  been  a  good 
mechanic  in  his  younger  days,  only  he's  got  too 
old  for  labour.  The  old  women  have,  many  of 
them,  been  lamidrcsses,  only  they  can't  now  do 
the  work,  you  see,  and  so  they're  glad  to  pick 
up  a  crust  anyhow.  Nelly,  I  know,  has  lost  her 
husband,  and  she  hasn't  nothing  else  hut  her 
few  creases  to  keep  her.  She's  as  good,  honest, 
hard-working  a  creature  as  ever  were,  ifor  what 
she  can  do— j)oor  old  soul !  The  young  people 
are,  most  of  them,  girls.  There  are  some  boys, 
but  girls  are  generally  put  to  it  by  the  poor 
people.  There's  Mary  Macdonald,  she's  about 
fourteen.  Her  father  is  a  bricklayer's  labourer. 
He's  an  Englishman,  and  he  sends  little  Mar}' 
out  to  get  a  halfpenny  or  two.  He  gets  some- 
times a  couple  of  days'  work  in  the  week.  He 
don't  get  more  now,  I'm  sure,  and  he's  got  three 
children  to  keep  out  of  that;  so  all  on  'em  that 
can  work  arc  obligated  to  do  something.  The 
other  two  children  are  so  small  they  can't  do 
notliing  yet.  Then  there's  Louisa;  she's  about 
twelve,  and  she  goes  about  with  creases  like  I 
do.  I  don't  think  she's  got  ne'er  a  father.  I 
know  she's  a  mother  alive,  and  she  sells  creases 
like  her  daughter.  The  mother's  about  fifty  odd, 
I  dare  say.  The  sellers  generally  go  about  with 
an  arm-basket,  like  a  greengrocer's  at  their  side, 
or  a  *  shallow '  in  front  of  them ;  and  plenty  of 
tliem  carry  a  small  tin  tray  before  them,  slung 
round  their  neck.  Ah !  it  would  make  your 
heart  ache  if  you  was  to  go  to  Farringdon-nutr- 
ket  early,  this  cold  weather,  and  see  the  poor 
little  things  there  without  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  their  feet  quite  blue  with  the  cold— oh,  that 
they  are,  and  many  on  'em  don't  know  how 
to  set  one  foot  before  the  t'other,  poor  things' 
You  would  say  they  wanted  something  g^ve  to 
'cm." 

The  small  tin  tray  is  generally  carried  by  the 
young  children.  The  cresses  are  mostly  bought 
in  Farringdon-market :  **  The  usual  time  to  go 
to  the  market  is  between  five  and  six  in  the 
morning,  and  from  that  to  seven,"  said  one  in- 
formant ;  "  myself,  I  am  generally  down  in  the 
market  by  five.  I  was  there  this  morning  at  five, 
and  bitter  cold  it  was,  I  give  you  my  word.  We 
poor  old  people  feel  it  dreadful.  Years  ago  I 
didn't  mind  cold,  but  I  feel  it  now  cruel  bad,  to 
be  sure.     Sometimes,  when  I'm  turning  up  my 
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tbinj^  I  don't  hardly  know  whether  I've  got 
'em  in  my  hands  or  not ;  can't  even  pick  off  a 
dead  leaf.  But  tliat's  nothing  to  the  poor  little 
things  witliout  shoes.  Why,  bless  you,  I've 
seen  'em  stand  and  cry  two  and  three  together, 
with  the  cold.  Ah!  my  heart  has  ached  for 
'em  over  and  over  again.  I've  said  to  'em,  I 
wonder  why  your  mother  sends  you  out,  that  I 
have;  and  they  said  they  was  obligated  to  try 
and  get  a  penny  for  breakfast  We  buv  the 
water-cresses  by  the  'hand.'  One  hand  will 
make  about  five  halfpenny  bundles.  There's 
more  call  for  'em  in  the  spring  of  the  year  than 
what  there  is  in  the  winter.  Why,  they're 
reckoned  good  for  swecteuhig  the  blood  in  tlie 
spring ;  but,  for  my  own  eating,  I'd  sooner 
have  the  crease  in  the  winter  than  I  would 
have  it  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  There's  an 
old  woman  sits  in  Farringdon-market,  of  the 
name  of  Burrows,  that's  sot  there  twenty-four 
years,  and  she's  been  selling  out  creases  to  us 
all  that  time. 

"  The  sellers  goes  to  market  with  a  few  pence. 
I  myself  goes  down  there  and  lays  out  some- 
times my  4</. ;  that's  what  I  laid  out  this  morn- 
ing. Sometimes  I  lay  out  only  2d.  and  3(/., 
according  as  how  I  has  the  halfpence  in  my 
pocket  Many  a  one  goes  down  to  the  market 
with  only  three  halfpence,  and  glad  to  have  that 
to  get  a  halfpenny,  or  anything,  so  as  to  cam  a 
mouthful  of  bread — a  bellyful  that  they  can't 
get  no  how.  Ah,  many  a  time  I  walked  through 
the  streets,  and  picked  a  piece  of  bread  that  the 
servants  chucked  out  of  the  door— may  be  to 
the  birds.  I've  gone  and  picked  it  up  when  I've 
been  ri;^ht  Imngry.  Thinks  I,  I  can  eat  tliat  as 
well  as  the  birds.  None  of  the  sellers  ever  goes 
down  to  the  market  with  less  than  a  penny. 
They  won't  make  less  than  a  pennorth,  that's 
one  '  hand,'  and  if  the  little  tiling  sells  that,  she 
won't  earn  more  than  three  halfpence  out  of  it. 
After  they  have  bought  the  creases  they  gene- 
rally take  them  to  the  pump  to  wet  them.  I 
generally  pnnip  upon  mine  in  JIatton-garden. 
It's  done  to  make  them  look  nice  and  fresh  all 
the  morning,  so  that  the  wind  shouldn't  make 
them  flag.  You  see  they've  been  packed  all 
night  in  the  hamper,  and  they  get  dry.  Some 
ties  them  up  in  ha'porths  as  they  walks  along. 
Many  of  them  sit  down  on  the  steps  of  St 
Andrew's  Church  and  make  them  up  into 
bunches.  You'll  see  plenty  of  them  there  of  a 
morning  between  five  and  six.  Plenty,  poor 
little  dear  souls,  sitting  there,"  said  the  old  man 
to  mc.  There  the  hand  is  parcelled  out  into  five 
halfpenny  bunches.  In  the  summer  the  dealers 
often  go  to  market  and  lay  out  as  much  as  Is. 
"  On  Saturday  moniing,  this  time  of  year,  I 
buys  as  many  as  nine  hands— there's  more  call 
for  'em  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  morning  than 
on  any  other  days ;  and  we  always  has  to  buy 
on  Saturdays  what  we  want  for  Sundays— there 
an't  no  market  on  that  day,  sir.  At  the  market 
sufficient  creases  are  bought  by  the  sellers  for 
tlie  moniing  and  afternoon  as  well.  In  the 
morning  some  begin  crying  their  creases  through 


the  streets  at  half-past  six,  and  othec 
seven.  They  go  to  different  parts,  hut 
scarcely  a  place  but  what  some  goes  tc 
are  so  many  of  us  now — there's  twenty 
to  what  there  used  to  be.  Why,  they're  i 
down  at  the  market  in  the  summer  tin 
you  might  bowl  balls  along  their  heads, 
a  fighting  for  the  creases.  There's  a 
scramble,  I  can  assure  you,  to  get  at  'ei 
to  make  a  halfpenny  out  of  them.  I 
think  in  the  spring  mornings  there's  40( 
on  'em  down  at  Farrlngdon-markst  all 
time — between  four  and  five  in  the  mon 
not  more  than  that,  and  as  fast  as  thi 
going  out,  others  keep  coming  in. 
there  is  more  than  a  thousand,  young  i 
about  the  streets  in  the  trade.  The  ' 
classes  are  the  principal  of  the  customer 
bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  and  smitl 
plumbers,  leaving  work  and  going  h 
breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  purchase  tl 
part  of  them.  A  great  many  are  sol 
the  courts  and  mews,  and  bye  stree 
very  few  are  got  rid  of  in  the  squar 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  more  res] 
houses.  Many  are  sold  in  the  p 
thoroughfares  —  a  large  number  in  tr 
There  is  a  man  who  stands  close  to  th 
office,  at  the  top  of  Newgate-street,  win 
summer,  who  sells  a  great  quantity  of  1 
every  morning.  This  man  frequentl; 
between  4«.  and  5s.  of  a  winter's  morni 
about  10*.  a  day  in  the  summer."  " 
years  ago,"  said  the  old  man  who  gave 
principal  part  of  this  information,  ". 
come  out  and  take  my  \Ss.  of  a  Saturda; 
ing,  and  5s.  on  a  Sunday  morning  as  w< 
now  I  think  myself  very  lucky  if  I  can  '■ 
\s.  3d.f  and  it's  only  on  two  momingi 
week  that  I  can  get  that"  The  huci 
watercresses  are  generally  an  honest, 
trious,  striving  class  of  persons.  The 
girls  are  said  to  be  well-behaved,  and  U 
daughters  of  poor  struggling  people, 
men  and  women  are  persons  striving 
themselves  from  the  workhouse.  The 
young  people  generally  travel  nine  i 
miles  in  the  course  of  the  day.  They 
to  market  at  four  and  five,  and  are  out 
morning  rounds  from  seven  till  nine, 
their  afternoon  rounds  from  half- past  tw 
in  the  evening.  They  travel  at  the  rat* 
miles  an  hour.  "  If  it  wasn't  for  my 
must  go  to  the  workhouse  outright,"  i 
old  watercress  man.  *'  Ah,  I  do'nt  km 
I  should  do  without  her,  I  can  assure  y< 
earns  about  Is.  Zd.  a  day.  She  takes  ii 
washing,  and  keeps  a  mangle.  When 
home  I  tuni  the  mangle  for  her.  The 
is  my  own.  When  my  wife's  mother  w 
she  lent  us  the  money  to  buy  it,  am 
eamt  the  money  we  paid  her  back  so 
week.  It  is  that  what  has  kept  us  togi 
else  we  shouldn't  have  been  as  we  ar 
mangle  we  give  5Qs.  for,  and  it  brings  m 
1«.  Zd,  a  day  with  the  washing.     My 
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fhan  I  am.  She  U  about  thirty-five 
jMn'old.  We  have  fot  two  children.  One  is 
tUxteen  and  the  other  fifteen.  They're  both  got 
kmlng,  and  are  both  in  situations.  I  always 
MBt  'em  to  schooL  Though  I  can't  neither 
Rid  nor  write  mjrtelf,  I  wished  to  make  them 
NOie  little  scholards.     I  paid  a  penny  a  week 

fcr  'em  at  the  schooL    Lady  M has  always 

gircn  me  niy  Christmas  dinner  for  the  last  five 
pn,  and  God  bless  her  for  it — that  I  do  say 


Watercress  Girl. 
The  little  watercress  girl  who  gave  me  the 
Wowing  statement,  although  only  eight  years 
ft  sge,  had  entirely  lost  all  childish  ways,  and 
wu,  indeed,  in  thoughts  and  manner,  a  woman, 
noe  was  something  cruelly  pathetic  in  hearing 
tlui  inftnt,  so  young  that  her  features  had 
Ksicely  formed  themselves,  talking  of  the  bit- 
toeit  struggles  of  life,  with  the  calm  eamest- 
am  of  one  who  had  endured  them  all.  I  did 
not  know  how  to  talk  with  her.  At  first  I 
tnsted  her  as  a  child,  speaking  on  childish  sub- 
nets;  so  that  I  might,  by  being  familiar  with 
W,  remove  all  shyness,  and  get  her  to  narrate 
ktt  life  freely.  I  asked  her  about  her  toys  and 
ktt  games  with  her  companions ;  but  the  look 
•f  smaxement  that  answered  me  soon  put  an 
toA  to  any  attempt  at  fun  on  my  part  I  then 
tilked  to  her  about  the  parks,  and  whether  she 
mr  went  to  them.  "  The  parks ! "  she  replied 
in  wooder,  "where  are  they?"  I  explained 
ti  her,  telling  her  that  they  were  large  open 
alsses  with  green  grass  and  tall  trees,  where 
WsBtiful  carriages  drove  about,  and  people 
vilked  for  pleasure,  and  children  played.  Her 
cjrcs  brightened  up  a  little  as  I  spoke;  and 
ifae  asked,  half  doubtingly,  "Would  they  let 
neh  as  me  go  there — just  to  look  ? "  All  her 
knowledge  seemed  to  biegin  and  end  with  water- 
cmses,  and  what  they  fetched.  She  knew  no 
iNfe  of  London  than  that  part  she  had  seen  on 
her  rounds,  and  believed  that  no  quarter  of  the 
town  was  handsomer  or  pleasantcr  than  it  was  at 
Faxringdon-market  or  at  Clerkcnwell,  where  she 
fired.  Her  little  face,  pale  and  thin  with  priva- 
tion, was  wrinkled  where  the  dimples  ought  to 
ksve  been,  and  she  would  sigh  frequently.  When 
wne  hot  dinner  was  ofTered  to  her,  she  would 
■et  touch  it,  because,  if  she  eat  too  much,  "  it 
nude  her  sick,"  she  said;  "and  she  wasn't 
Vied  to  meat,  only  on  a  Sunday." 

The  poor  child,  although  the  weather  was 
wrere,  was  dressed  in  a  thin  cotton  gown,  with 
i  threadbare  shawl  wrapped  round  her  shoulders. 
Shewore  no  covering  to  her  head,  and  the  long 
no^  hair  stood  out  in  all  directions.  When  she 
Wilked  she  shuffled  along,  for  fear  that  the 
kige  carpet  slippers  that  served  her  for  shoes 
dkoidd  slip  ofl*  her  feet 

**  I  go  about  the  streets  with  water- creases, 
ciying,  *  Four  bunches  a  penny,  water-creases.' 
I  am  just  eight  years  old— that's  all,  and  I've  a 
Uf  Bister,  and  a  brother  and  a  sister  younger 
ttan  1  am.     On  and  ofij  I've  been  very  near  a 


twelvemonth  in  the  streets.  Before  that,  I  had 
to  take  care  of  a  baby  for  my  aunt  No,  it 
wasn't  heavy — it  was  only  two  months  old ;  but 
I  minded  it  for  ever  such  a  time — till  it  could 
walk.  It  was  a  very  nice  little  baby,  not  a  very 
pretty  one ;  but,  if  I  touched  it  under  the  chin, 
It  would  laugh.  Before  I  had  the  baby,  I  used 
to  help  mother,  who  was  in  the  fur  trade ;  and, 
if  there  was  any  slits  in  the  fur,  I'd  sew  them 
up.  My  mother  learned  me  to  needle-work  and 
to  knit  when  I  was  about  five.  I  used  to  go  to 
school,  too ;  but  I  wasn't  there  long.  I've  forgot 
all  about  it  now,  it's  such  a  time  ago ;  and  mother 
took  me  away  because  the  master  whacked  me, 
though  the  missus  use'n't  to  never  touch  me.  I 
didn't  like  him  at  all.  What  do  you  think  ?  he 
hit  me  three  times,  ever  so  hard,  across  the  face 
with  his  cane,  and  made  me  go  dancing  down 
stairs  ;  and  when  mother  saw  the  marks  on  my 
cheek,  she  went  to  blow  him  up,  but  she  couldn't 
see  him — he  was  afraid.  That's  why  I  left 
schooL 

"The  creases  is  so  bad  now,  that  I  haven't 
been  out  with  'em  for  three  days.  They're  so 
cold,  people  won't  buy  'em  ;  for  when  I  goes  up 
to  them,  they  say,  'They'll  freeze  our  bellies.' 
Besides,  in  the  market,  they  won't  sell  a  ha'penny 
handful  now — they're  ris  to  a  penny  and  tup- 
pence. In  summer  there's  lots,  and  'most  as 
cheap  as  dirt ;  but  I  have  to  be  down  at  Far- 
ringdon-market  between  four  and  five,  or  else  I 
can't  get  any  creases,  because  everyone  almost 
—  especially  the  Irish — is  selling  them,  and 
they're  picked  up  so  quick.  Some  of  the  sales* 
women — we  never  calls  'em  ladies — is  very  kind 
to  us  children,  and  some  of  them  altogether 
spiteful.  The  good  one  will  give  you  a  bunch 
for  nothing,  when  they're  cheap ;  but  the  others, 
cruel  ones,  if  you  try  to  bate  them  a  farden  less 
than  tliey  ask  you,  will  say, '  Go  along  with  you, 
you're  no  good.'  I  used  to  go  down  to  market 
along  with  another  girl,  as  must  be  about  four- 
teen,  'cos  she  does  her  l)ack  hair  up.  When  we've 
bought  a  lot  we  sits  down  on  a  door-step,  and 
ties  up  the  bunches.  We  never  goes  home  to 
breakfast  till  we've  sold  out ;  but,  if  it's  very 
late,  then  I  buys  a  penn'orth  of  pudden,  which 
is  very  nice  with  gravy.  I  don't  know  hardlv 
one  of  the  people,  as  goes  to  Farringdon,  to  talk 
to ;  they  never  speaks  to  me,  so  I  don't  speak  to 
them.  We  children  never  play  down  there,  'cos 
we're  thinking  of  our  living.  No ;  people  never 
pities  me  in  the  street — exce]>ting  one  gentleman, 
and  he  says,  says  he,  '  What  do  you  do  out  so 
soon  in  the  morning  ? '  but  he  gave  nie  nothink 
— he  only  walked  away. 

"  It's  very  cold  before  winter  comes  on  reg'- 
lar — specially  getting  up  of  a  morning.  I  gets 
up  in  the  dark  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  the 
court  When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  there's 
no  creases.  I  bears  the  cold— you  must;  so  I 
puts  my  hands  under  my  rhawl,  though  it  hurts 
'em  to  take  hold  of  the  creases,  especially  when 
we  takes  'em  to  the  pump  to  wash  *em.  No;  I 
never  see  any  children  crying— it's  no  use. 

"  Sometimes  I  make  a  great  deal  of  money. 
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One  day  I  took  U.  6d.,  and  the  creases  cost  6d. ; 
but  it  i«n't  often  I  get  such  luck  a«  that  1 
oftcner  makes  Sd,  or  4^  tlion  U. ;  and  then  I'm 
at  work,  crying,  'Creates,  four  bunches  a  penny, 
creases ! '  from  six  in  the  mornmg  to  about  ten. 
What  do  you  mean  by  mechanics? — I  don't 
know  what  they  arc.  The  shops  buys  most  of 
me.  Some  of  *em  says,  '  Oh !  I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
give  a  penny  for  these ;'  and  they  want  'em  at 
the  same  price  as  I  buys  'em  at. 

"  I  alw.-iys  give  motlier  my  money,  she's  so 
very  good  to  me.  She  don't  often  beat  me ;  but, 
when  she  do,  she  don't  play  with  me.  She's 
very  poor,  and  goes  out  cleaning  rooms  some- 
times, now  she  don't  work  at  the  fur.  I  ain't 
got  no  father,  he's  a  father-in-law.  No ;  mother 
ain't  married  again— he's  a  father-in-law.  He 
grinds  scissors,  and  he's  very  good  to  me.  No ; 
I  dont  mean  by  that  that  he.  says  kind  things  to 
me,  for  he  never  hardly  speaks.  When  I  gets 
home,  aftfr  selling  creases,  I  stops  at  home.  I 
puts  the  mom  to  rights :  mother  don't  make  me 
do  it,  I  docs  it  myself.  I  cleans  the  chairs, 
though  there's  only  two  to  clean.  I  takes  a  tub 
and  scrub))ing-bru!ih  and  flnnucl,  and  scrubs  the 
floor — that's  what  I  do  three  or  four  times  a 
week. 

"  I  don't  have  no  dinner.  Mother  gives  me 
two  slices  of  bread-and-butter  and  a  cup  of  tea 
for  breakfast,  and  then  I  go  till  tea,  and  has  the 
same.  Wo  has  meat  of  n  Sunday,  and,  of  course, 
I  should  like  to  have  it  every  day.  Mother  has 
just  the  same  to  oat  as  we  has,  but  she  takes 
more  tea— tliroe  cups,  somctiulc^i.  No ;  I  never 
has  no  sweet-stuff;  I  nevci  buy  none — I  don't 
like  it.  Sonietinios  wo  lias  a  game  of  '  honey- 
pots'  with  the  girls  in  the  court,  but  not  often. 

Me  and  Carry  IT carries  tht-  little  'mis.  We 

plays,  too,  at  *  kiss-in-the-ring.'  1  knows  a  good 
maiiy  games,  but  I  don't  play  at  'cm,  'cos  going 
out  with  creases  tires  mc.  On  a  Friday  night, 
too,  I  goes  to  a  Jew's  house  till  eleven  o'clock 
on  Saturday  night.  All  I  has  to  do  is  to  snuff 
the  candles  and  j)oke  the  firq.  You  see  they 
keep  their  Sabbath  then,  and  they  won't  touch 
an}'tliing;  so  they  gives  uw  my  wittals  and  IJrf., 
and  I  does  it  for'em.  I  have'a  reg'lar  good  lot 
to  eat.  Supper  of  Friday  night,  and  tea  after 
that,  and  fried  fish  of  a  Saturday  morning,  and 
meat  for  dinner,  and  tea,  and  su])per,  and  I  like 
it  very  well. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I've  got  some  toys  at  home.  I've 
a  fire-place,  and  a  box  of  toys,  and  a  knife  and 
fork,  and  two  little  chairs.  The  Jews  gave  'cm 
to  me  where  I  go  to  on  a  Friday,  and  that's  why 
I  said  they  was  very  kind  to  me.  I  never  had 
no  doll ;  but  I  misses  little  sister — she's  only 
two  years  old.  We  don't  sleep  in  the  same  room; 
for  father  and  mother  sleeps  with  little  sister  in 
the  one  pair,  and  me  and  brother  and  other  sis- 
ter sleeps  in  the  top  room.  I  always  goes  to 
bed  at  seven,  'cos  I  has  to  be  up  so  early. 

**  I  am  a  capital  hand  at  bargaining — but 
only  at  buying  watcrcreares.  They  can't  take 
me  in.  If  the  woman  tries  to  give  me  a  small 
handful  of  creases,  I  says,  '  I  ain't  a  goin'  to 


have  that  for  a  ha'porth,'  and  I  go  to  the  not 
basket,  and  so  on,  all  round.  I  know  the 
quantities  very  welL  For  a  penny  I  ought  to 
have  a  full  market  luuid,  or  as  much  as  I  coold 
carry  in  my  arms  at  one  time,  without  spQUng; 
For  Zd.  I  has  a  lap  full,  enough  to  eftm  about 
a  shilling ;  and  for  Gd.  I  gets  as  many  as  orami 
my  basket  I  can't  read  or  write,  but  I  knoin 
how  many  pennies  goes  to  a  shilling,  why, 
twelve,  of  course,  but  I  don't  know  hn^  many 
ha'pence  there  is,  though  there's  two  to  a  penny. 
When  I've  bought  3/2.  of  creases,  I  ties  'em  up 
into  as  many  little  bimdlcs  as  I  can.  They 
must  look  biggish,  or  the  people  won't  buj 
them,  some  puis  them  out  as  much  as  fhev'U 
go.  All  my  money  I  earns  I  puts  in  a  cnb 
and  draws  it  out  to  buy  clothes  with.  If  s 
better  than  spending  it  in  sweet-stuili  for  them 
as  has  a  living  to  earn.  Besides  it's  like  a  child 
to  care  for  sugar-sticks,  and  not  like  one  w1io*b 
got  a  living  and  vittals  to  earn.  I  aint  a  ohIU, 
and  I  shan't  be  a  woman  till  I'm  twenty,  bat 
I'm  past  eight,  I  am.  I  don't  know  notMng 
about  what  I  earns  during  the  year,  I  only 
know  how  many  pennies  goes  to  a  shilling,  and 
two  ha'pence  goes  to  a^*nny,  and  four  fivdens 
goes  to  a  penny.  I  knows,  too,  how  many 
fardens  goes  to  tuppence  —  eight  That's  as 
much  d)  I  wants  to  know  for  the  markets.'* 


Market. 

Quantity  »nld 
vrholcaalc. 

Prepoftta 
ntailedin 
the  Straetn 

C'ovcnt  Garden 
Farringdon 
IJonmgh     .     . 
Spitaltields      . 
Fortman     .     . 

1,578.000  bunches 

12,f)()0.0()0      „ 

180,000       „ 

180,000       „ 

00,000       „ 

one-eighth. 

one-halC 

one-hal£ 

one-halC 

one-third. 

Total     .     . 

14,958.000       „ 

The  market  returns  I  have  obtained  ahow  Ao 
following  result  of  the  quantity  vended  in  the 
streets,  and  of  the  receipts  by  the  cress-acUen:— 

A  Taklk  Siiowixo  the  Quantity  op  Watbk- 
(ur.sMEs  Sold  Wholesale  throughout 
THE  Vkak  in  London,  with  the  PnoroE- 
Tiox  Ri:t.\illd  in  the  Streets. 


From  this  sale  the  street  cress -scUen  re- 
ceive : — 

Bunches.  Receipts 

Farringdon     .  6,480,000  y.  per  bunch  Jtl^jM 
Covent  Garden       16,450  „  M 

Horou«?h     .     .       90,000  „  187 

Spitaliields      .       90,000  „  187 

Portuian     .     .       20,000  „  41 


The  discrepancy  in  the  quantity  sold  in  the 
respective  markets  is  to  he  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  Farringdon  is  the  water-cress  market 
to   which    arc    conveyed  the   qualities,   laige- 
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ktved  and  bis-stalked,  that  nuit  the  street-folk. 
Of  tiiis  deacnption  of  cress  they  purchase  one- 
half  of  all  that  is  sold  in  Farringdon ;  of  the 
finer,  and  smaller,  and  brown-leaved  cress  sold 
there,  they  purchase  hardly  any.  At  Covcnt 
Garden  only  the  finer  sorts  of  cress  are  in 
donand,  and,  consequently,  the  itinerants  buy 
oaly  an  eighth  in  that  market,  and  thev  arc  not 
cuouraged  there.      They  purchase    half   the 

Sintity  in  the  Borough,  and  the  same  in  Spital- 
ds,  and  a  third  at  Portman.  I  have  before 
mntioned  that  500  might  be  taken  as  the 
ounber  supported  by  the  sale  of  "creases;" 
f^  is,  500  families,  or  at  least  1,000  indi- 
ndnals.  The  total  amount  received  is  nearly 
H0002.,  and  this  apportioned  among  1,000 
Mieet-iellers,  gives  a  weekly  receipt  of  Ss.  5d,f 
widi  a  profit  of  3«.  3d,  per  individual. 

The  discrepancy  is  further  accounted  for 
Weanse  the  other  market  salesmen  buy  cresses 
it  Farringdon ;  but  I  have  given  under  the  head 
tf  Farringdon  all  that  is  sold  to  those  other 
■aduCs  to  be  disposed  to  the  street-sellers,  and 
fti  xetums  from  the  other  markets  are  of  the 
cnues  carried  direct  there,  apart  from  any 
foehases  at  Farringdon. 

Or. Groundsel  and  Chickweed  Sellers. 
Ql  a  former  occadon  (in  the  Morning  Chronicle) 
I  mentioned  that  I  received  a  letter  inform - 
fti|  me  that  a  woman,  residing  in  one  of  the 
CRsts  about  Safiron-hill,  was  making  braces, 
nd  receiving  only  Is.  for  four  dozen  of  them.  I 
«H  assured  she  was  a  most  dcscr\'ing  character, 
tfiktly  sober,  and  not  receiving  parocliial  relie£ 
"Her  husband,*'  my  informant  added,  "was 
imlyied,  and  endeavoured  to  assist  his  family 
if  gathering  green  food  for  birds.  They  arc  in 
«ep  distress,  but  their  character  is  irreproach- 
aUe."  I  found  the  couple  located  up  a  court, 
tke  entrance  to  which  was  about  as  narrow  as 
lk  opening  to  a  sentry-box,  and  on  each  &idc 
Idled  groups  of  labourers  and  costcrmongers, 
vitk  short  black  pipes  in  their  mouths.  As  I 
Cved  into  the  court,  a  crowd  followed  me  to  see 
vlntfaer  I  was  going.  The  brace-maker  lived 
m  the  first  floor  of  a  crazy,  foetid  house.  I 
■eended  the  stairs,  and  the  banisters,  from 
vluch  the  rails  had  all  been  purloined,  gave 
way  in  my  hands.  I  found  the  woman,  man, 
and  their  family  busy  at  their  tea- dinner.  In 
I  large  broken  chair,  beside  the  fire-place,  was 
fte  old  paralysed  man,  dressed  in  a  ragged 
litasy  fustian  coat,  his  beard  unshorn,  and  his 
lair  m  the  wildest  disorder.  On  the  edge  of 
^  bed  sat  a  cleanly  looking  woman,  his  wife, 
itti  a  black  apron  on.  Standing  by  the  table 
via  a  blue-eyed  laughing  and  shoeless  boy, 
vi&  an  old  camlet  cape  pinned  over  his  shoul- 
ioi.  Next  him  was  a  girl  in  a  long  grey  pin- 
fkn,  with  her  hair  cut  close  to  her  head,  with 
te  exception  of  a  few  locks  in  front,  which 
knag  down  over  her  forehead  like  a  dirty  fringe. 
(h  a  chair  near  the  window  stood  a  basket  half 
Ul  of  chickweed  and  groundsel,  and  two  large 
There  was  a  stuffed  linnet  on   the 


mantel-piece  and  an  empty  cage  hanging  out- 
side the  window.  In  front  of  the  window-sill 
was  the  small  imitation  of  a  gate  and  palings, 
so  popular  among  the  workpeople.  On  Sie 
table  were  a  loaf,  a  few  mugs  of  milkless  tea. 
and  a  small  piece  of  butter  in  a  saucer.  I  hac 
scarcely  entered  when  the  mother  began  to  re- 
move the  camlet  cape  from  the  boy's  shoulders, 
and  to  slip  a  coarse  clean  pinafore  over  his 
head  instead.  At  present  I  have  only  to  deal 
with  the  trade  of  the  husband,  who  made  the 
following  statement : 

"  I  sell  chickweed  and  grunsell,  and  turfs 
for  larks.  That's  all  I  sell,  unless  it's  a  few 
nettles  that's  ordered.  I  believe  they're  for  tea, 
sir.  I  gets  the  chickweed  at  Chalk  Farm.  I 
pay  nothing  for  it  I  gets  it  out  of  the  public 
fields.  Every  morning  about  seven  I  goes  for 
it  The  grunsell  a  gentleman  gives  me  leave 
to  get  out  of  his  garden :  that's  down  Battle- 
bri^e  way,  in  the  Chalk-road,  leading  to  Hol- 
loway.  I  gets  there  every  morning  about  nine. 
I  goes  there  straight  After  I  have  got  my  chick- 
weed,  I  generally  gathers  enough  of  each  to  make 
up  a  dozen  hal^enny  bunches.  The  turfs  I 
buys.  A  young  man  calls  here  with  them.  I 
pay  2d.  a  dozen  for  'cm  to  him.  He  gets  them 
himsclfl  Sometimes  he  cuts  'em  at  Kilbum 
Wells ;  and  Notting-hill  he  goes  to  sometimes, 
I  believe.  He  hires  a  spring  barrow,  weekly, 
to  take  them  about.  He  pays  4i.  a  day,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  barrow.  He  sells  the  turfe  to  the 
bird-shops,  and  to  such  as  me.  He  sells  a 
few  to  some  private  places.  I  gets  the  nettles 
at  Highgate.  I  don't  do  much  in  the  nettle 
line — there  ain't  much  call  for  it  After  I've 
gathered  my  things  I  puts  them  in  my  basket, 
and  slings  'em  at  my  hack,  and  starts  round 
London.  Low  ^larrabun  I  goes  to  always  of  a 
Saturday  and  Wednesday.  I  goes  to  St  Pan- 
eras  on  a  Tuesday.  I  visit  Clcrkenwell,  and 
Russell-square,  and  round  about  there,  on  a 
Monday.  1  goes  down  about  Covent-garden 
and  the  Strand  on  a  Thursday.  I  does  High 
Marrabun  on  a  Friday,  because  I  aint  able  to 
do  so  much  on  that  day,  for  I  gathers  my  stuff 
on  the  Friday  for  Saturday.  I  find  Low  Mar- 
rabun the  best  of  my  beats.  I  cry  *  chickweed 
and  grunsell '  as  I  goes  along.  I  don't  say  '  fiar 
young  singing  birds.'  It  is  usual,  I  know,  but 
/  never  did.  I've  been  at  the  business  about 
eighteen  year.  I'm  out  in  usual  till  about  five 
in  the  evening.  I  never  stop  to  eat  I'm  walk- 
ing all  the  time.  I  has  my  breakfast  afore  I 
starts,  and  my  tea  when  I  comes  home."  Here 
the  woman  shivered.  I  turned  roimd  and  found 
the  fire  was  quite  out  I  asked  them  whether 
they  usually  sat  without  one.  The  answer  was, 
"  We  most  generally  raise  a  pennyworth,  some 
how,  just  to  boil  the  kettle  with."  I  inquired 
whether  she  was  cold,  and  she  assured  ine  she 
wasn't  "  It  was  the  blood,"  she  said,  "  that 
ran  through  her  like  ice  sometimes."  "  I  am  a 
walking  ten  hours  every  day — wet  or  dry,"  the 
man  continued.  "  I  don't  stand  nice  much 
about  that     I  can't  go  much  above  one  mile 
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and  a  half  an  hour,  owing  to  my  right  tide  be- 
ing paralyned.  My  leg  and  foot  and  all  in 
quite  dead.  I  goes  with  a  stick."  [The  wife 
brought  the  stick  out  from  a  comer  of  the  room 
to  show  me.  It  was  an  old  peculiarly  carved 
one,  with  a  bird  rudely  cut  out  of  wood  for  the 
handle,  and  a  snake  twisting  itself  up  tlie  stick.] 
**  I  walk  fifteen  miles  every  day  of  my  life,  that 
I  do — quite  that— excepting  Sunday,  in  course. 
I  generally  sell  the  chickweed  and  grunsell  and 
turfs,  all  to  the  houses,  not  to  the  shops.  The 
young  man  as  cut  the  turf  gathers  grunsell  as 
well  for  the  shops.  They're  tradespeople  and 
gentlefolks*  houses  together  that  I  sells  to — such 
as  keeps  canaries,  or  goldfinches,  or  linnets.  I 
charge  \d,  a  bunch  for  chickweed  and  grunsell 
togeUier.  It's  the  regular  charge.  The  net- 
tles is  ordered  in  certain  quantities  ;  I  don't  get 
them  unless  they're  ordered:  I  sells  these  in 
three-pennn'orths  at  a  time.  Why,  Saturday 
is  my  best  day,  and  that's  the  reason  why  I 
can't  spare  time  to  gather  on  that  day.  On 
Saturday  I  dare  say  I  gets  rid  on  two  dozen 
bunches  of  chickweed  and  grunsell.  On  the 
other  days,  sometimes,  I  goes  out  and  don't  sell 
above  five  or  six  bimchcs ;  at  other  times  I  get 
rid  on  a  dozen;  that  I  call  a  tidy  day's  work 
for  any  other  day  but  a  Saturday,  and  some  days 
I  don't  sell  as  much  as  a  couple  of  bunches  in 
the  whole  day.  Wednesday  is  my  next  best  day 
after  Saturday.  On  a  Wednesday,  sometimes, 
I  sell  a  dozen  and  a  half.  In  the  summer  I 
does  much  better  than  in  winter.  They  gives 
it  more  to  the  birds  then,  and  changes  it  of^cncr. 
I've  seed  a  matter  of  eight  or  nine  people  that 
sell  chickweed  and  grunsell  like  myself  in  the 
fields  where  I  goes  to  gather  it.  They  mostly 
all  goes  to  where  I  do  to  get  mine.  They  are 
a  great  many  that  sells  grunsell  about  the  streets 
in  London,  like  I  do.  I  dare  say  there  is  a 
hundred,  and  far  more  nor  that,  taking  one  place 
with  another.  I  takes  my  nettles  to  ladies' 
houses.  Thev  considers  the  nettles  good  for  the 
blood,  and  drinks  'em  at  tea,  mostly  in  the 
spring  and  autumn.  In  the  spring  I  generally 
sells  three  threepenn'  orths  of  'em  a  week,  and 
in  the  autumn  about  two  threepenn* orths.  The 
ladies  I  sell  the  nettles  to  arc  mostly  sickly,  but 
sometimes  they  aint,  and  has  only  a  breaking  out 
in  the  skin,  or  in  their  face.  The  nettles  are 
mostly  taken  in  Low  Marrabun.  I  gathers 
more  than  all  for  Great  Titchfield-street.  The 
turfs  I  sell  mostly  in  London- street,  in  Marra- 
bun and  John-street,  and  Carburton-street,  and 
Portland-street,  and  Berners,  and  all  about 
there.  I  sells  about  three  dozen  of  turfs  a 
week.  I  sells  them  at  three  and  four  a  penny. 
I  charges  them  at  three  a  penny  to  gentlefolks 
and  four  a  penny  to  tradespeople.  I  pays  2//.  a 
dozen  for  'em  and  so  makes  from  \d.  to  2d.  a 
dozen  out  of  'cm.  I  docs  trifling  with  these  in 
the  winter — about  two  dozen  a  week,  hut  always 
three  dozen  in  the  summer.  Of  the  chickweed 
and  grunsell  I  sells  from  six  to  seven  dozen 
bunches  a  week  in  the  sunnncr,  and  about  four 
or  five  dozen  bunches  in  the  whiter.     I  stlh 


mostly  to  regular  customers,  and  a  vczy  few  to 
chance  ones  that  meet  me  in  the  street  Hh 
chance  customers  come  mostly  in  the 
times.  Altogether  I  should  say  with  mj  icgv- 
lar  and  chance  customers  I  make  from  4s.  to  <l 
a  week  in  the  summer,  and  from  3«.  to  4*.  in  the 
winter.  That's  as  near  as  I  can  telL  Lait3fon» 
day  I  was  out  all  day,  and  took  \\d. ;  TuesdajT 
I  'took  about  b\d. ;  Wednesday  I  got  9|il!| 
Thursday  I  can't  hardly  recollect,  not  to  tA 
the  truth  about  it.     But  oh,   dear  me, 

wasn't  allowed  to  go  out  on  that  day.     H 

given  to  understand  nothing  was  allowed  to  \% 
sold  on  that  day.  They  told  us  it  were  thi 
Thanksgiving-duv.  I  was  obli^  to  fait  m 
that  day.  We  did  have  a  little  in  the  monaa^ 
a  trifle,  but  not  near  enough.  Friday  I  etmi 
home  with  nigh  upon  6d,,  and  Saturday  I  pt 
1«.,  and  Zd.  after  when  I  went  out  at  night  I 
goes  into  Leather-lane  every  Saturday  nl^^  mI 
stands  with  my  basket  there,  so  that  altogdhff, 
last  week  I  made  Zs,  \\d.  But  that  was  a  ilsd 
week  with  me,  owing  to  my  having  lost  Hum- 
day.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  1  should  haw 
made  near  upon  U.  We  felt  the  loss  TOt 
severely.  Prices  have  come  down  dicitfi 
with  us.  The  same  bunches  as  I  sell  now  fa 
\d,\  used  to  get  \d,  fur  nine  or  ten  years  ipk 
I  dare  say  I  could  earn  then,  take  one  day  wtBk 
another,  such  a  thing  as  7«.  a  week,  smiiBMr 
and  winter  through.  There's  so  nianv  at  it 
now  to  what  there  wan  afore,  that  it's  difllcik  ^ 
to  get  a  living,  and  the  ladies  are  Te:y  hardwiA  ' 
a  body.  They  tries  to  beat  me  down,  and  pa^ 
ticular  in  the  matter  of  turfs.  They  tdl  BS 
they  can  buy  half-a-dozen  53r  Irf.,  so  I'msU^ 
gated  to  let 'em  have  three  or  four.  Therms  i 
many  women  at  the  business.  I  hardly  knoff 
which  is  the  most,  men  or  women.  Tfaers^i 
pretty  ni<;h  as  much  of  one  as  the  other,  I 
think.  I  am  a  bod-sacking  weaver  by  trife 
When  I  worked  at  it  I  used  to  got  15«.  ***^ 
regularly.  But  I  was  struck  widi  paraly^* 
nearly  nineteen  years  ago,  and  lost  the  use  rf 
all  one  side,  so  I  was  obleeged  to  turn  to  Hffl^- 
nmt  else.  Another  grunseller  told  me  on  thj 
business,  and  what  he  got,  and  I  thou^t  I 
couldn't  do  no  better.  That's  a  favourite  liniM^ 
We  had  that  one  stuffed  there.  A  young »» 
th.-.t  1  knew  stufled  it  for  me.  I  was  veiy  ioBJ 
when  the  poor  thing  died.  I've  got  siW*h|*' 
little  linnet  up  there."  "  I'm  particular  ft»* 
of  little  birds,"  said  the  wife.  '•  I  nerer** 
worse  off  thau  I  am  now.  I  pays  2<.  s  wee* 
rent,  and  we  has,  take  one  time  with  anothgi 
about  8*.  for  the  four  of  us  to  subsist  upon  "^ 


the  whole  seven  days ;  yes,  that,  take  one  U*" 
with  another,  is  generally  what  I  do  hare.  »'• 
very  seldom  has  any  meat.  This  day  week  •• 
got  a  pound  of  pieces.  I  gave  4</.  for  *•"*" 
Everything  that  will  pledge  I've  got  in  I***^ 
I've  been  obliged  to  let  them  go.  1  c*" 
exactly  say  how  much  I've  got  in  plcdgei  ^ 
you  can  sec  the  tickets."  [The  wife  hro"^ 
out  a  tin  box  full  of  duplicates.  They  were 
the  usual  articles— coats,  shawls,  shirts, 
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t%t  indeed  almost  every  article  of 
arel  and  biding.  The  Bums  lent 
6A  and  9d!.,  while  some  ran  as  high 
dates  of  many  were  last  year,  and 
been  backed  for  three  months.] 
paying  interest  for  many  of  the 
*  for  seven  years.  I  pay  for  the 
'.,  that  is  \d.  for  the  backing,  and 
three  months'  interest  I  pay  dd.  a 
t  on  every  one  of  the  tickets.  If  its 
lave  to  pay  \d.  a  mondi  interest  just 
It  nothing  for  the  ticket  when  we 
The  number  of  duplicates  was  26, 
IS  sum  amounted  to  1/.  4i.  Si.  One 
i:ates  was  for  4d  ;  nine  were  for  6<f., 
nine  were  for  1«.,  two  fur  1«.  6d!., 
Id^  one  for  \s,  Td,  and  two  for  2s. 
test  comfort  I  should  like  to  have 
omething  more  on  our  beds.  We 
il  cold  of  a  night,  on  account  of 
clad.  I  have  no  petticoats  at  all. 
>  blankets^of  late  years  I  haven't 
The  warm  clothing  would  be  the 
ising  I  could  ask.  I'm  not  at  all 
I  at  my  lot.  That  wouldn't  mend 
ve  and  do  the  best  we  can,  and  may 
ontented  over  it.  I  think  its  God's 
>uld  be  as  we  are.  Providence  is 
even  badly  off  as  we  are.  I  know 
he  best." 

e  no  "pitches,"  or  stands,  for  the 
mdsel  in  the  streets ;  but,  from  the 
ktion  I  could  acquire,  there  are  now 
"ants  selling  groundsel,  each  person 
m  average,  18  bunches  a  day.  We 
5,616,000  bunches  a  year,  which,  at 
alise  11,700/.— about  4*.  2d,  per  week 
sellers  of  groundsel.  The  "oldest 
the  trade  is  the  man  whose  state- 
ikeness  I  give.  The  sale  continues 
B  year,  but  "the  groundsel"  season 
nu  April  to  September;  in  those 
bunches,  per  individual  seller,  is  the 
be  traffic,  in  the  other  months  half 
ty,  giving  the  average  of  18  bunches, 
ital  required  for  groundsel-selling  is 
own  wicker-basket ;  leather  strap  to 
0  the  shoulder,  6(/. ;  in  all,  10<i.  No 
essary ;  they  pluck  the  groundseL 
ed  is  only  sold  in  the  summer,  and  is 
illy  mixed  with  groundsel  and  plan- 
shickweed  and  plantain,  together,  are 
5  sale  of  groundsel,  and  that  only  for 
I,  adding,  to  the  total  amount,  2,335/. 
Ids  little  to  the  profits  of  the  regular 
for,  when  there  is  the  best  demand, 
tie  greatest  number  of  sellers,  who  in 
k  some  other  business.  The  total 
"  green  stuff"  expended  upon  birds, 
i  by  the  street- sellers,  I  give  at  the 
y  account  of  the  trade  of  those  pur- 

'  the  groundsel  and  chickweed- sellers 
sailings  are  carried  on  together — who 
nen,  were  formerly  brimstone-match 
)  "  didn't  like  to  take  to  the  lucifers." 


On  the  publication  of  this  account  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  several  sums  were  forwarded 
to  the  office  of  that  journal  for  the  benefit  of 
this  family.  These  were  the  means  of  removing 
them  to  a  more  comfortable  home,  of  redeeming 
their  clothing,  and  in  a  measure  realising  the 
wishes  of  the  poor  woman. 

Op  Turf  Cutting  and  Selling. 
A  man  long  familiar  with  this  trade,  and  who 
knew  almost  every  member  of  it  individually, 
counted  for  me  36  turf- cutters,  to  his  own  know- 
ledge, and  was  confident  that  there  were  40  turf- 
cutters  and  60  sellers  in  London ;  the  addition 
of  the  sellers,  however,  is  but  that  of  10  women, 
who  assist  their  husbands  or  fathers  in  the  street 
sales, — but  no  women  cut  turf, — and  of  10  men 
who  sell,  but  buy  of  the  cutters. 

The  turf  is  simply  a  sod,  but  it  is  considered 
indispensable  that  it  should  contain  the  leaves 
of  the  "  small  Dutch  clover,"  (the  shamrock  of 
the  Irish),  the  most  common  of  all  the  trefoils. 
The  turf  is  used  almost  entirely  for  the  food  and 
roosting-place  of  the  caged  sky-larks.  Indeed 
one  turf-cutter  said  to  me:  "  It's  only  people 
that  don't  understand  it  that  gives  turf  to  other 
birds,  but  of  course  if  we're  asked  about  it,  ^ 
say  it's  good  for  every  bird,  pigeons  and  chickens 
and  all ;  and  very  likely  it  is  if  they  choose  to 
have  it"  The  principal  places  for  the  cutting 
of  turf  are  at  present  Shepherd's  Bush,  Notting 
Hill,  the  Caledonian  Road,  Hampstead,  High- 
gate,  Hornsey,  Peckham,  and  Battersea.  Chalk 
Farm  was  an  excellent  place,  but  it  is  now 
exhausted,  "  fairly  fiayed"  of  the  shamrocks. 
Parts  of  Camden  Town  were  also  fertile  in  turf, 
but  they  have  been  built  over.  Hackney  was  a 
district  to  which  the  turf- cutters  resorted,  but 
they  are  now  forbidden  to  cut  sods  there.  Hamp- 
stead Heath  used  to  be  another  harvest- field  for 
these  turf-purveyors,  but  they  are  now  prohibited 
from  "  so  much  as  sticking  a  knife  into  the 
Heath;"  but  turf-cutting  is  carried  on  surrepti- 
tiously on  all  the  outskirts  of  the  Heath,  for 
there  used  to  be  a  sort  of  feeling,  I  was  told, 
among  some  real  Londoners  that  Hampstead 
Heath  yielded  the  best  turf  of  any  place.  All 
the  "  commons  "  and  "  greens,"  Paddingtoo, 
Camberwell,  Kennington,  Clapham,  Putney,  &c. 
are  also  forbidden  ground  to  the  turf-cutter. 
"  O,  as  to  the  parks  and  Primrose  Hill  itself— 
round  about  it's  another  thing — nobody,"  it  was 
answered  to  my  inquiry,  "  ever  thought  of  cut- 
ting their  turf  there.  The  people  about,  if  they 
was  only  visitors,  wouldnft  stand  it,  and  right 
too.  I  wouldn't,  if  I  wasn't  in  the  turf-cutting 
myself!" 

The  places  where  the  turf  is  principally  cut 
are  the  fields,  or  plots,  in  the  suburbs,  m  which 
may  be  seen  a  half-illegible  board,  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  class  of  speculating  builders  to 
an  "eligible  site"  for  villas.  Some  of  these 
places  are  open,  and  have  long  been  open,  to 
the  road;  others  are  protected  by  a  few  cray 
rails,  and  the  turf-cutters  consider  that  outsiM 
the  rails,  or  between  them  and  the  road, 
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hava  B  riM  to  cut  turf,  uxdeti  forbidden  by  the 
police.  The  &et  ii,  that  they  cut  it  on  sufferance ; 
but  the  policeman  never  interferes,  unless  re- 
quired to  do  BO  by  the  proprietor  of  the  land  or 
hia  agent  One  gentleman,  who  has  the  control 
oyer  a  conaiderable  ^nantity  of  land  "eligible" 
for  building,  is  very  mimical  to  the  pursuits  of 
the  turf-cutters,  who,  of  course,  return  his  hos- 
tility. One  man  told  me  that  he  was  required, 
late  on  a  Saturday  night,  some  weeks  ago,  to 
supply  six  dozen  of  turfs  to  a  very  respectable 
shopkeeper,  by  ten  or  eleven  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  The  shopkeeper  had  an  aristocratic 
connection,  and  durst  not  disappoint  his  custom- 
ers in  their  demands  for  fresh  turf  on  the  Sun- 
day,  so  that  the  cutter  must  supply  it  In 
doing  so,  he  encountered  Mr. (the  gentle- 
man in  question),  who  was  exceedingly  angry 
with  him:  "You  d — d  poaching  thief!"  said 
the  gentleman,  "  if  this  is  the  way  you  pass  your 
Sunday,  I'll  give  you  in  charge."  One  turf- 
cutter,  I  was  informed,  had,  within  these  eight 
years,  paid  St  15«.  fmes  for  trespajtsing,  besides 
losing  his  barrow,  &c.,  on  every  conviction : 
"  But  he's  a  most  outdacious  fcllor,"  I  was  told 
by  one  of  his  mates,  "  and  won't  mind  spoiling 
ai^body's  ground  to  save  lii&self  a  hit  of  trouble. 
There's  too  many  that  way,  whicli  gives  us  a  bad 
name."  Some  of  the  managers  of  the  land  to  be 
built  upon  give  the  turf-cuttcrs  free  leave  to 
labour  in  their  vocation ;  others  sell  the  ^ods  for 
garden-plots,  or  use  them  to  set  out  the  gar- 
dens to  any  small  houses  they  may  be  connected 
with,  and  with  them  the  turf-cutters  have  no 
chance  of  turning  a  sod  or  a  penny. 

I  accompanied  a  turf-cutter,  to  obser\'e  tlie 
manner  of  his  work.  We  went  to  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Highgate,  which  we  reached  a  little 
before  nine  in  the  morning.  There  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  to  be  observed,  but  the  scene 
was  not  without  its  interest  Although  it  was 
nearly  tlie  middle  of  January,  the  grass  was 
very  green  and  the  weather  very  mild.  There 
happened  to  be  no  one  on  the  ground  but  my 
companion  and  myself,  and  in  some  parts  of  our 
progress  nothing  was  visible  but  green  fields 
with  their  fringe  of  dark-coloured  leafless  trees ; 
while  in  other  parts,  which  were  somewhat  more 
elevated,  glimpses  of  the  crowded  roof  of  an 
omnibus,  or  of  a  line  of  fleecy  white  smoke, 
showing  the  existence  of  a  railway,  testified  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  city ;  but  no  sound  was 
heard  except,  now  and  then,  a  distant  railway 
whistle.  The  turf-cutter,  after  looking  carefully 
about  him — the  result  of  habit,  for  I  was  told 
afterwardii,  by  the  policeman,  that  there  was  no 
trespass— set  rapidly  to  work.  His  apparatus 
was  a  sharp-pointed  table-knife  of  the  ordinary 
size,  which  he  inserted  in  the  ground,  and  made 
it  rapidly  describe  a  half-circle;  he  then  as 
rapidly  ran  his  implement  in  the  opposite  half- 
circle,  flung  up  the  sod,  and,  after  slapping  it 
with  his  knife,  cut  00!"  the  lower  part  so  as  to 
leave  it  flat— working  precisely  as  does  a  butcher 
cutting  out  a  joint  or  a  chop,  and  reducing  the 
fat     Small  holes  are  thus  left  in  the  ground — 


of  such  shape  snd  size  as  if  dai 
to  be  fitted  into  them— Vnd  in 
thunder-shower  in  droughty  wc 
come  filled  with  water,  and  have  c 
mcnt,  I  am  told,  to  persons  tal 
walk  when  the  storm  had  ceased, 
why  the  rain  should  be  found  to 
circular  pools  in  some  parts,  and 

The  man  I  accompanied  cut 
of  these  turfs  in  about  a  minute, 
without  intermission,  and  rath 
with  what  rapidity  and  precisioi 
than  troubling  himself  to  select 
able.  After  that  wc  diverged  i 
of  Hampstead;  and  in  a  spot 
temporary  church,  foimd  three 
work, — but  they  worked  asnndc 
communication  one  Avith  another 
soon  as  they  arc  cut  and  shaped, 
a  circular  basket,  and  when  thi 
it  is  emptied  on  to  the  barrow  (a 
barrow),  which  is  generally  left 
nearest  point :  **  We  can  trust 
far  as  I  know,"  said  one  turf-m 
nobody  else  would  find  it  worth 
turfs."  The  largest  nmnbcr  o 
most  intelligent  infonnant  had  c^ 
in  one  locality  was  fourteen,  ai 
field  just  about  to  be  built  ovi 
they  had  leave."  Among  the 
there  is  no  miderstauding  as  to 
to  *'  cut"  Wet  weather  does  m 
turf  procuring;  it  merely  adds 
and  consequently  to  the  toil  c 
barrow.  Snow  is  rather  an  a< 
street- seller,  as  purchasers  are  a 
if  the  &tonn  continues,  turfs  viiW 
able,  and  t»o  they  buy  more  fre 
man  clears  the  snow  from  the 
known  locality — the  cold  pinchii 
hands— and  cuts  out  the  turf,  "i 
told,  "  as  an  April  sod."  The 
dreaded  is  that  when  hoar  fros 
heavy  on  the  ground,  for  the  ti 
rime  upon  it  soon  turns  black,  ar 
Foggy  dark  weather  is  also  pi 
then,"  one  man  said,  "the  days 
mon  short,  and  people  won't  buy 
no  more  vnW  the  shops,  jiirds  h 
then,  and  them  that's  fondest 
'  We  can  get  fresher  turf  to-n 
gatherers  cannot  work  by  moon 
clover  leaves  then  shuts  up,"  I 
who  said  he  was  a  bit  of  a  hot 
lid  of  a  box,  and  you  can't  tell  I 

One  of  my  infonnants  told  i 
25  dozen  turfs  every  Friday  (the 
turf- day)  of  the  year  on  an  ave 
times  cut  on  that  day  upwardi 
17  dozen  on  a  Tuesday;  and  \ 
other  days  of  the  week,  more 
demand  justified— but  6  dozen  y 
He  had  also  cut  a  few  turfs  on  a 
ing.  but  only  at  long  intervals, 
thrice  a  year.  Thus  one  man 
dozen,  or  29,952  turfs  in  a  yeai 
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>diict  of  any  Sunday.  From  the  best 
itioQ  I  could  acquire,  there  seems  no 
iQt  that  one-half  of  the  turf-cutters  (20) 

similar  degree  of  industry  to  that  de- 
and  the  other  20  procure  a  moiety  of  the 
y  eat  and  disposed  of  by  their  stronger 
ore  fortunate  brethren.  This  fnves  an 
ate,  for  an  arerage  year,  of  598,560  turfs, 
luding  Sunday  turf-cutting,  of  600,000. 
:urf  is  about  6  inches  diameter  at  the 
so  that  the  whole  extent  of  turf  cut  for 
a  birds  yearly,  if  placed  side  by  side, 
extend  fifty-six  miles,  or  from  London  to 
bury. 

iret  weather,  6  dozen  turfs  wt-igli,  on  an 
e,  1  cwt ;  in  dry  weather,  8  dozen  weigli 
to;  Hi  therefore,  we  tike  7  dozen  as  the 
hnndred-weight,  a  turf-cutter  of  the  best 
uurries,  in  bahket-loads,  to  his  barrow,  and 
his  stock  is  completed,  drags  into  town 
the  localities  I  have  specified,  upwards 
cwL  every  Friday,  nearly  2)  every  Tues- 
ind  about  7  cwt.  in  the  course  of  a  week ; 
nailer  traders  drag  half  the  quantity, — and 
ul  weight  of  turf  disposed  of  for  tlie  cage- 
«f  London,  every  year,  is  546  tons, 
the  supply  of  turf,  obtained  as  I  have 
ibed,  at  least  three-fourths  is  sold  to  the 
thops,  who  retail  it  to  their  customers.  The 
paid  by  these  shopkeepers  to  the  labourers 
«r  turf  trade  is  'Id.  and  2\d.  a  dozen,  but 
r  1\<L  They  retail  it  at  from  3^/.  to  (yd. 
«tu  according  to  connection  and  locality, 
wmjunder  is  sold  by  the  cutters  on  their 
lifram  house  to  house,  at  two  and  three  a 
r. 
(le  of  the  turf-cutters  confine  themselves 

They  sell  in  addition  groundsel,  ohick- 
plaiotain,  very  generally ;  and  a  few  sup- 
ettks,  dandelion,  ground-ivy,  snails,  worms, 
.and  toads.  The  sellers  of  groundsel  and 
*ied  are  far  more  numerous,  as  I  haTe 
By  than  the  turf-cutters — indeed  many  of 
■re  incapable  of  cutting  turf  or  of  drag- 
tke  weight  of  the  turfs. 

TIE  Experience  and  Customers  of 

A  Turf- Cutter. 
■t  but  atrongly- built  man,  of  about  thirty, 
>  Teiy  English  face,  and  dressed  in  a 
k-froek,  wearing  also  very  strong  unblacked 
I  gave  me  the  following  account : — 
'tyfcther,"  he  said,  "was  in  the  Earl  of 
'b  renrioe,  and  I  was  brought  up  to  stable- 

•  I  was  employed  in  a  large  coaching  inn, 
■DeadiiTe,  when  I  was  last  employed  in 
ly»  but  about  ten  years  ago  a  railway  line 
opaned,  and  the  coaching  was  no  go  any 
if;  it  hadn't  a  chance  to  pay,  so  the  horses 
>H  was  sold,  and  I  was  discharged  with  a 
'  others.  I  walked  from  Manchester  to 
^•— for  I  think  most  men  when  they  don't 
^^hat  in  the  world  to  do,  come  to  London — 
I  Hvied  a  lew  months  on  what  little  money 
\  od  what  I  could  pick  up  in  an  odd  job 

*  lunts.     I  had  some  expectations  when 


I  came  up  that  I  might  get  something  to  do 
through  my  lord,  or  some  of  his  people — they 
all  knew  me :  but  my  lord  was  abroad,  and  his 
establishment  wasn't  in  town,  and  I  had  to 
depend  entirely  on  myself.  I  was  beat  out  three 
or  four  times,  and  didn't  know  what  to  do,  but 
somehow  or  other  I  got  over  it.  At  last — it 's 
between  eight  and  nine  years  ago — I  was  fairly 
beat  out  I  was  taking  a  walk— I  can't  say  just 
now  in  what  way  1  went,  for  it  was  all  one 
which  way — but  I  remember  I  saw  a  man  cut- 
ting turf,  and  I  remembered  then  that  a  man 
that  lived  near  me  lived  pretty  middling  by 
turf-cutting.  So  I  watched  how  it  was  done, 
and  tlien  I  inquired  how  I  could  get  into  it,  and 
as  I  'd  paid  my  way  I  could  give  reference  to 
show  I  might  be  trusted  ;  so  1  got  a  barrow  on 
hire,  and  a  basket,  and  bought  a  knife  for  M.  at 
a  marine- shop,  and  set  to  work.  At  first  I  only 
supplied  shops,  but  in  a  little  time  I  fell  into  a 
private  round,  and  that  pays  better.  I've  been 
at  it  almost  every  day,  I  may  say,  ever  since. 
My  best  customers  arc  working  people  that 's 
fond  of  birds;  they're  far  the  best.  It's  the 
ready  penny  with  them,  and  no  grumbling. 
I've  lost  money  by  trusting  noblemen ;  of  course 
I  blame  their  servants.  You'd  be  surprised,  sir, 
to  hear  how  often  at  rich  folks'  houses,  when 
they've  taken  their  turf  or  what  they  want, 
they'll  take  credit  and  say,  '  O,  I've  got  no 
change,'  or  '  I  can't  be  bothered  with  ha'pence,' 
or  *you  must  call  again.'  There's  one  great 
house  in  Cavendish  -  square  always  takes  a 
month's  credit,  and  pays  one  month  within  an- 
other (pays  the  first  month  as  the  second  is 
falling  due),  and  not  always  that  very  regular. 
They  can't  know  how  poor  men  has  to  light  for 
a  bit  of  bread.  Some  people  are  very  particular 
about  their  turfs,  and  look  very  sharp  for  the 
small  clover  leaves.  AVe  never  have  turfs  left 
on  hand :  in  summer  we  water  them  to  keep 
them  fresh;  in  wet  weather  they  don't  require 
it;  they'll  keep  without.  I  think  I  make  on 
turf  9*.  a  week  all  the  year  round ;  the  sum- 
mer's half  as  goo<l  again  as  the  winter.  Sup- 
posing I  make  3«.  a  week  on  groundsel,  and 
chickweed,  and  snails,  and  other  things,  that's 
12*.— but  look  you  here,  sir.  I  pay  3*.  OW.  u 
week  for  my  rent— it's  a  furnished  room — and 
1*.  6rf.  a  week  for  my  barrow ;  that's  5*.  off  the 
12*.;  and  I've  a  wife  and  one  little  boy.  My 
wife  may  get  a  day  at  least  every  week  at 
charring ;  she  has  1*.  for  it  and  her  board.  She 
helps  me  when  she's  not  out,  and  if  she  is  out, 
I  sometimes  have  to  hire  a  lad,  so  it's  no  great 
advantage  the  shilling  a  day.  I've  paid  1*.  6A 
a  week  for  my  barrow— it's  a  very  good  and  big 
one — for  four  years.  Before  that  I  paid  2*.  a 
week.  O  yes,  sir,  I  know  very  well,  that  at 
1*.  6<f.  a  week  I've  paid  nearly  14/.  for  a  barrow 
worth  only  2/.  2*. ;  but  I  can't  help  it ;  I  really 
can't.  I've  tried  my  hardest  to  get  mon<^  to 
have  one  of  my  own,  and  to  get  a  few  sticks 
(furniture)  of  my  own  too.  It's  no  use  trying 
any  more.  If  I  have  ever  got  a  few  shUlinga 
a-head,  there's  a  pair  of  shoes  wanted,  or  there's 
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something  el»c,  or  my  wife  has  a  fit  of  sickneBs, 
or  my  little  hoy  has,  or  something's  sure  to 
happen  that  wny,  and  it  all  goes.  Last  winter 
was  a  very  hard  time  for  people  in  my  way, 
from  hoar  frost  and  fogs.  I  ran  near  3L  into 
deht ;  greater  part  of  it  for  house-rent  and  my 
harrow ;  the  rest  was  small  sums  borrowed  of 
ihopkeeper*  that  I  served.  I  paid  all  up  in  the 
summer,  but  I'm  now  14*.  in  debt  for  my  bar- 
row; it  always  keeps  me  back;  the  man  that 
owns  it  calls  every  Sunday  morning,  hut  he 
don't  press  me,  if  I  haven't  money.  I  would 
get  out  of  the  life  if  I  could,  but  will  anybody 
take  a  groom  out  of  the  streets  ?  and  I'm  not 
master  of  anj-thing  but  grooming.  I  can  read 
and  write.  I  was  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  was  christened  one.  I  never  go  to  mass 
now.  One  gets  out  of  the  way  of  such  things, 
having  to  fight  for  a  living  as  I  have.  It  seems 
like  mocking  going  to  chapel,  when  you're 
grumbling  in  your  soul." 

Op  Plantain-Seller.s. 
Plantain  is  sold  extensively,  and  is  given  to  i 
canaries,  but  water-crci»s  is  given  to  those  birds  I 
more  than  any  other  green  thing.    It  is  the  ripe 
seed,  in  a  spike,  of  the  "  great"  and  the  "ribbed" 
plantain.     The  green  leaves  of  the  last-men- 
tioned plant  used  to  be  in  demand  as  a  styptick.  j 
Shenstone  speaks  of  '*  plantain  ribbed,  I  hat  heals 


the  reaper's  wound."  I  believi 
never  sold  in  the  streets  of  Londc 
of  the  plantain  is  gathered  in  th 
wherever  they  are  found,  as  the 
tain,  wliich  gives  three-fourths  c 
loves  an  arid  situation.  It  is  sol 
he  shops,  about  CO  "  heads " 
"  hand,"  at  a  price,  according 
from  Id.  to  ^,  On  a  private  r 
six  are  given  for  a  halfpenny.  1 
generally  gathered  and  sold  wii 
and  along  with  chickweed  I  ha 
quantity  used. 


The  money-value  of  the  seve 
quantities  of  "green-stuff^'  annw 
in  the  streets  of  London  is  as  folk 

6,696,450  bunches  of  water-cress 

at  \d,  per  bunch    .... 

5,616,000         „         groundsel,  at  j 

1,120,800         „         chickweed    a 

plantain 

660;000  turfs,  at  2\d.  per  doz. 


Of  tlie  above  amount,  it  ma\ 
upwards  of  14,000/.  are  spent  y 
may  be  called  the  bird- food  of  Lc 


OF  THE  STRKET-SELLERS  OF  EATABLES  AND  DRIN! 


TiiKSE  dealers  were,  more  nmnerous,  even  when 
the  metropolitan  population  was  but  half  its 
present  extent.  1  lieard  several  causes  assigned 
for  this, — such  as  the  liigher  rate  of  earnings 
of  the  labouring  people  at  that  time,  as  well 
as  the  smaller  number  of  shopkeepers  who 
deal  in  such  cheap  luxuries  as  penny  pies, 
and  the  fewer  places  of  cheap  amusement, 
such  as  the  "penny  gaffs."  These  places,  I 
was  told,  "run  away  with  the  young  people's 
pennies,"  which  were,  at  one  period,  expended 
in  the  streets. 

The  class  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  or  in 
the  sale,  of  these  articles,  are  a  more  intelligent 
people  than  the  generality  of  street-sellers. 
They  have  nearly  all  been  mechanics  who,  from 
inability  to  procure  employment  at  their  several 
crafts— from  dislike  to  an  irksome  and,  perhaps, 
sedentary  confinement — or  from  an  overpower- 
ing desire  "to  be  their  own  masters,"  have 
sought  a  livelihood  in  the  streets.  The  purchase 
and  sale  of  fish,  fruit,  or  vegetables  require  no 
great  training  or  deftness;  but  to  make  the 
dainties,  in  which  street-people  are  critical,  and 
to  sell  them  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  certainly 
requires  some  previous  discipline  to  produce 
the  skill  to  combine  and  the  taste  to  please. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  I  found  it  common 
enough  among  these  street-sellers  to  describe 


themselves  and  their  fraternity 
names  or  callings,  but  by  the  ai 
they  deal.  This  is  sometimes  ludi 
*'  Is  the  man  you're  asking  .ib 
whelk,  sir?"  was  said  to  me. 
another  inquiry,  I  was  told,  "  Ol 
him  —  he's  a  hweet-stufl*."  Su< 
abbreviatioijs,  are  common  in  nil 
commercial  callings. 

Men  and  women,  and  nio-^t  e- 
purchase  their  meals  day  after  da; 
The  coffee-stall  supplies  a  wa 
shell- fish  of  many  kinds  tempt  t 
hot-eels  or  pea-soup,  flanked  by 
hot,"  serve  for  a  dinner;  and  c; 
or  nuts  and  oranges,  with  mni 
pastry,  confectionary,  and  fruit, 
gencc  in  a  dessert ;  while  for  sup 
sandvineh,  a  meat  pudding,  or  a  • 

The  street  provisions  consist 
prepared  victuals,  which  may  b 
solids,  pastry,  confectionarj',  and 

The  "solids"  however,  of  tht 
sions,  are  such  as  only  regulai 
consider  to  he  sufficing  for  a  su" 
for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  comest 
"good  for  dinner."  arc  all  of  a 
than  a  solid  character.  ^len  wh 
have  before  stated,  are  altcmatioi 
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rorfeit,  love  some  easily- swallowed  and 
iitable  food,  better  than  the  most  approved 
mtiality  of  a  dinner-table.  I  was  told  by 
D,  who  was  once  foodless  for  thirty-eight 
,  that  in  looking  into  the  window  of  a  cook- 
-he  longed  fkr  more  for  a  ba^in  of  soup 
for  a  cut  from  the  boiled  round,  or  the 
id  ribs,  of  beef.  He  felt  a  gnawing  rather 
a  ravenous  desire,  and  some  tasty  semi- 
l  was  the  incessant  object  of  his  desires, 
e  sohds  then,  according  to  street  estima- 
nmsist  of  hot-eels,  pickled  whelks,  oysters, 
t's-trotters,  pea-soup,  fried  fish,  ham-sand- 
s,  hot  green  peas,  kidney  puddings,  boiled 

puddings,  beef,  mutton,  kidney,  and  eel 
and  baked  potatos.  In  each  of  these  pro- 
is  the  street  poor  find  a  mid- day  or  mid- 
;ineal. 

«  pastry  and  confectionary  which  tempt 
rtreet  eaters  are  tarts  of  rhubarb,  currant, 
•berry,  cherry,  apple,  damson,  cranberry, 
(so  called)  mince  pics ;  plum  dougli  and 
i-cake;  lard,  currant,  almond  and  many 
r  varieties  of  cakes,  as  well  as  of  tarts ; 
erbread  -  nuts  and  heart-cakes  ;  Chelsea 
;;  muffins  and  crumpets;  *' sweet  stuff" 
ides  the  several  kinds  of  rocks,  sticks,  lozcn- 

eaodies,  and  hard -bakes;  the  medicinal 
Ktionary  of  cough-drops  and  horehound; 

lastly,  the  more  novel  and  aristocratic 
ay  of  street-ices  ;  and  strawberry  cream,  at 
I  glass,  (in  Greenwich  Park), 
he  drinkables  are  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa ; 
tr-becr,  lemonade,  Persian  sherl)et,  and 
t  bighly- coloured  beverages  wliich  have  no 
iic  name,  but  arc  introduced  to  the  public 
"eooliug"  drinks;  hot  elder  cordial  or 
! ;  peppermint  water  ;  curds  and  wliey  ; 
i(uat  Hampstead);  rice  milk;  and  milk 
lefarks. 

tdiflerent  periods  there  have  been  attempts  to 
idaee  more  substantial  viands  into  the  street 
iaon  trade,  but  all  within  these  twenty 
I  have  been  exceptional  and  imsuccessful. 

■nan  a  few  years  back  established  a  port- 

eook-shop  in  Leather-lane,  cutting  out 
Mnof  the  joints  to  be  carried  away  or  eaten 
ibe  spot,  at  the  buyer's  option.  But  the 
ilation  was  a  failure.  Black  puddings 
itobe  sold,  until  a  few  years  hack,  smoking 
I  cans,  not  unlike  potato  cans,  in  such 
n  u  the  New  Cut ;  but  the  trade  in  these 
K  suspicious  articles  gradually  disap])eared. 
i.  Albert  Smith,  who  is  an  acute  obser\'er 
D  nch  matters,  says,  in  a  lively  article  on 
tewt  Boys  of  London : 
Ibe  kerb  is  his  club,  offering  all  the  advan- 
■  of  one  of  those  institutions  without  any 
obtion  or  ballot  Had  he  a  few  pence, 
B^t  dine  equally  well  as  at  Blackwall, 
*ith  the  same  variety  of  delicacies  without 
f  twenty  yards  from  the  pillars  of  St. 
■ttfi  churchyard.  He  might  begin  with 
"*«  tmehie  of  eels,  varying  his  first  course 

jpiekled  whelks,  cold  fried  flounders,  or 
■ttkles.    "Whitebait,  to  he  sure,  he  would 


find  a  difficulty  in  procuring,  but  as  the  more 
cunning  gounnands  do  not  believe  these  deli- 
cacies to  be  fish  at  all,  but  merely  little  bits 
of  light  pie -crust  fried  in  grease ;— and  as 
moreover,  the  brown  bread  and  butter  is  after 
all  the  grand  attraction, — the  boy  might  soon 
find  a  substitute.  Then  would  come  the 
potatos,  apparently  givmg  out  so  much  steam 
that  the  can  which  contains  them  secmb  in 
momentary  danger  of  blowing  up ;  large,  hot, 
mealy  fellows,  that  prove  how  unfounded  were 
the  alarms  of  the  bad-crop-ites ;  and  he  might 
next  have  a  course  of  boiled  feet  of  some  animal 
or  other,  which  he  would  be  certain  to  find  in 
front  of  the  gin-shop.  Cyder-cups  perhaps  he 
would  not  get;  but  there  would  be  'ginger- 
beer  from  the  fountain,  at  Irf.  per  glass ;'  and 
instead  of  mulled  claret,  he  could  indulge  in 
hot  elder  cordial ;  whilst  for  dessert  he  could 
calculate  upon  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season, 
from  the  salads  at  the  comer  of  Wych-strcet 
to  the  baked  apples  at  Temple  Bar.  None  of 
these  things  would  cost  more  than  a  penny  a 
piece  ;  some  of  them  would  be  under  that  sum  ; 
and  since  as  at  Vercy's,  and  some  otlier  foreign 
restaurateurs,  there  is  no  objection  to  your 
dividing  the  **  portions."  the  boy  migjit,  if  he 
felt  inclined  to  give  a  dinner  to  a  friend,  get  ofl* 
under  (ir/.  There  would  be  the  digestive 
advantage  too  of  moWng  leisurely  about  from 
one  course  to  another ;  and,  above  all,  there 
would  he  no  fee  to  waiters."  After  alluding 
to  the  fonner  glories  of  some  of  the  strcet- 
standf ,  more  especially  of  the  kidney  pudding 
establishments  which  displayed  rude  transpa- 
rencies, one  representing  the  courier  of  St. 
Petersburg  riding  six  horses  at  once  for  a 
kidney  pudding,  Mr.  Smith  continues. — '*  But 
of  all  these  eating-stands  the  chief  favourite 
with  the  boy  is  the  potato-can.  They  collect 
around  it  as  they  would  do  on  'Chaiijjre,  nnd 
there  talk  over  local  matters.,  or  discuss  tlie 
affairs  of  the  adjacent  cab-stand,  in  which  tliey 
are  at  times  joined  by  the  watennan  whom  thoy 
respect,  more  so  perhaps  than  the  policemaii ; 
certainly  more  than  they  do  the  street-keej)er, 
for  him  they  especially  delight  to  annoy,  and 
they  watch  any  of  their  fellows  eating  a  jjotato, 
with  a  curiosity  and  an  attention  most  remark- 
able, as  if  no  two  persons  fed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  they  expected  something  strange 
or  diverting  to  happen  at  every  mouthful." 

A  gentleman,  who  has  taken  an  artist's  inte- 
rest in  all  connected  with  the  streets,  and  has 
been  familiar  with  their  daily  and  nightly  as])cct 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
considers  that  the  great  change  is  not  so  mncli 
in  what  has  cease<l  to  be  sold,  but  in  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  articles  into  street-traffic — sucli 
as  pine-apples  and  Brazil-nuts,  rhubarb  nnd 
cucumbers,  ham- sandwiches,  ginger-beer,  ^^c. 
The  coffee-stall,  he  represents,  has  but  su^ier- 
sedcd  the  saloop- stall  (of  which  I  have  previ- 
ously spoken) ;  while  the  class  of  street-cutitom- 
ers  who  supported  the  saloop-dciler  now  support 
the  purveyor  of  coflee.     The  apjicaranet  of  the 
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two  stalls,  however,  seen  before  dayoreak,  with 
their  respective  customers,  on  a  bleak  winter's 
morning,  was  very  diflerent.  Round  the  saloop- 
stall  was  a  group — hardly  discernible  at  a  little 
distance  in  the  dimly-lighted  streets — the  pro- 
minent figures  being  of  two  callings  now  extinct 
— tho  climbing-boy  and  the  old  hackney-coach- 


The little  sweep  UHmldhaye  his  saloop  smoking 
hot — and  there  was  the  common  appliance  of  a 
charcoal  grate^regaling  himself  with  the  sa- 
voury steam  until  iJie  mess  was  cool  enough  for 
him  to  swallow ;  whilst  he  sought  to  relieve  his 
naked  feet  from  the  numbing  effects  of  the  cold 
by  standing  now  on  the  right  foot  and  now  on 
the  left,  and  swinging  tho  other  to  and  fro,  until 
a  change  of  posture  was  necessitated ;  his  white 
teeth  the  while  gleamed  from  his  sooty  visage  as 
he  gleefully  licked  his  lips  at  the  warm  and  oily 
breakfast. 

The  old  hackney-coachman  was  wrapped  up 
in  a  many-capcd  great  coat,  drab — when  it  left 
the  tailor's  hands  some  years  before — but  then 
worn  and  discoloured,  and,  perhaps,  patched  or 
tattered;  its  weight  alone,  however,  communi- 
cated a  sort  of  warmth  to  the  wearer ;  his  legs 
were  closely  and  artistically  "  wisped"  with  bay- 
bands  ;  and  as  he  kept  smiting  his  chest  with  his 
arms,  **  to  keep  the  cold  out,"  while  his  saloop 
was  cooling,  he  would,  in  no  very  gentle  terms, 
express  his  desire  to  add  to  its  comforting  in- 
fluence the  stimulant  of  a  '*  flash  of  lightiiiug," 
a  "  go  of  rum,"  or  a  "  glass  of  max," — Ibr  so  a 
dram  of  neat  spirit  was  then  called. 

The  old  watchman  of  that  day,  too,  almost  as 
heavily  coated  as  the  hackneyman,  would  some- 
times partake  of  the  street  "  Saloop- loop- loop  ! 
&i-loop ! "  The  woman  of  the  town,  in  *'  looped 
and  windowed  raggedncss,"  the  outcast  of  the 
very  lowest  class,  was  at  the  saloop,  as  she  is 
now  and  tlien  at  the  coflee-stall,  waiting  until 
daylight  drove  her  to  her  filthy  lodging-house. 
But  the  climbing-boy  has,  happily,  left  no  suc- 
cessor ;  the  hackneyman  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  jauntier  cabman;  and  the  taciturn  old 
watchman  by  the  lounging  and  trim  policeman. 

Another  class  of  street-sellers,  no  longer  to 
be  seen,  were  the  "  barrow-women."  They  sold 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  little  else,  in  very  clean  white 
barrows,  and  their  fruit  was  excellent,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  wealthier  classes.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  Irish  women,  and  some  were  re- 
markable for  beauty.  Their  dress  was  usually 
a  good  chintz  gown,  the  skirt  being  tidily  tucked 
or  pinned  up  behind,  "in  a  way,"  sai<l  one  in- 
formant, "  now  sometimes  seen  on  the  stage  when 
correctness  of  costume  is  cared  for."  These 
women  were  prosperous  in  their  calling,  nor  was 
there  any  imputation  on  tlieir  chastity,  as  the 
mothers  were  almost  always  wives. 

Concerning  the  bygone  street-cries,  I  had 
also  the  following  account  from  the  personal 
observation  of  an  able  correspondent: — 

"First  among  the  old  'nmsical  cries,'  may 
be  cited  the  *  Tiddy  Doll !  '—immortalised  by 
Hogarth — then   comes  the  last    person,   who. 


with  a  fine  bass  voice,  coaxed  his  cu 
buy  sweet  $  with,  '  Quack,  quack,  quae 
Browns,  browns,  browns!  have  yov 
mouldy  browns  ? '  There  was  a  max 
sold  tripe,  &c.,  in  this  way,  and  to  som 
he  was  as  fine  a  man  as  ever  steppe 
deep  rich  voice  would  ring  througl 
street,  *  Dog's-meat!  cat's-meat!  n 
neat's  feet !  Come  buy  my  trotters  1 ' 
part  would  not  have  disgraced  Labh 
discovered  a  new  way  of  pickling  tri] 
— made  contracts  for  supplying  the  N: 
tho  war,  and  acquired  a  large  propert; 
our  most  successful  artists  is  nis 
Then  there  was  that  delight  of  our  d 
the  eight  o'clock  '  Hot  spiced  gingerl 
spiced  gingerbread !  buy  my  spiced  gio 
sm-o-o-king  hot ! '  "  Another  informa 
bered  a  very  popular  character  (among 
whose  daily  cry  was :  "  Hot  spiced  gi 
nuts,  nuts,  nuts  !  If  cm^' 11  warm  you 
a  pound  do  ?  —  Wha-a-a-at')!  a  pou 
Gingerbread  was  formerly  in  much  ^ 
mand  than  it  is  now.  « 

Of  thl  Street-sellers  of  Pea-S 

Hot  Eels. 
Two  of  the  condiments  greatly  relisl 
chilled  labourers  and  others  who  reg 
selves  on  street  luxuries,  are  "pea-f 
**  hot  eels."  Of  these  tradesmen  the 
/^OO  now  in  the  streets  on  a  Saturda} 
two  trades  arc  frequently  carried  o 
same  party,  I  shall  treat  of  them  toge 
greatest  number  of  these  stands  is  in  < 
St.  Luke's,  about  twenty.  In  warn 
these  street-cooks  deal  only  in  "hot 
whelks ;  as  the  whelk  trade  is  sometin 
companimcnt  of  the  others,  for  then  thi 
not  sell.  These  dealers  are  stationai 
stalls  or  stands  in  the  street,  and  th 
odour  from  them  attracts  more  hungi 
gazers  and  longers  than  does  a  cook-she 
They  seldom  move  about,  but  generall; 
the  same  place.  A  celebrated  dealer  oi 
has  a  stand  in  Clare-street,  Clare-mi 
posite  11  cat's-meat  shop  ;  he  has  beei 
boast,  that  he  wouldn't  soil  his  hands  a 
ness  if  he  didn't  get  his  ZQs.  a  day,  and 
on  a  Saturday.  Half  this  amount  is  coi 
be  about  the  tnith.  This  person  has 
the  trade  for  hot  eels  in  the  Clare-m 
trict.  ITiere  is  another  "  hot  eel  pur 
the  end  of  Windmill-street,  Tottenhi 
road,  that  does  a  very  good  trade.  It : 
that  he  makes  about  5s.  a  day  at  the 
and  about  lOs.  on  Saturday.  There  i 
the  removals,  a  man  who  came  out  ; 
every  afternoon,  standing  in  the  New-c 
opposite  the  Victoria  Theatre,  his  *'  gir 
attending  to  the  stall.  He  had  tw( 
lamps  with  "  hot  eels  "  painted  upon 
a  handsome  stall.  He  was  considerec 
about  75.  .1  day  by  the  sale  of  eels  aloi 
dealt  in  fried  lish  and  pickled  whelks  ai 
often  had  u  pile  of  fried  fish  a  foot  high. 
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en*  Anns,  at  the  junction  of  the  Old  and 
it-ioadS|  a  hot-eel  man  dispenses  what 
if  cQstomer  assured  me  was  "  as  spicy 
1  London,  as  if  there  was  gin  in  it." 
Sealer  in  Claie-market  does  the  largest 
all  in  the  hot-eel  line.  He  is  "the 
0."  On  one  Saturday  he  was  known 
lOlbs.  of  eels,  and  on  most  Saturdays 
;et  lid  of  his  four  *' draughts"  of  eels 
ht  being  201bs.)  He  and  his  son  are 
B  Jenny  Lind  hats,  bound  with  blue 
id  both  dispense  the  provisions,  while 
bter  attends  to  wash  the  cups.  "  On  a 
anybody,"  said  my  informant,  "  would 
n  the  first  nobleman  or  squire  in  the 
see  him  dressed  in  his  white  hat,  with 
pe  ronnd  it,  and  his  drab  paletot  and 
*-peail  buttons,  and  black  kid  gloves, 
fingers  too  long  for  him." 
add,  that  even  the  very  poorest,  who 
T  a  halfpenny  to  spend,  as  well  as 
h  better  means,  resort  to  the  stylish 
preference  to  the  others.  The  eels 
•nrchased  at  Billingsgate  early  in  the 
The  parties  themselves,  or  their  sons 
ters,  go  to  Billingsgate,  and  fJie  watcr- 
them  to  the  Dutch  eel  vessels  moored 
arket  The  fare  paid  to  the  watermen 
r  every  lOlbs.  purchased  and  brought 
the  boat,  the  passenger  being  gratis, 
ialers  generally  trade  on  their  own 
but  when  some  have  been  having  *'  a 
*  and  have  "  broke  down  for  stock," 
e  words  of  my  informant,  they  borrow 
My  it  back  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at 
ie,  and  give  2s,  for  the  loan  of  it  The 
usnally  borrowed  of  the  barrow,  truck, 
et-lenders.  The  amount  of  capital  re- 
ir  carrying  on  the  business  of  course 
»  the  trade  done ;  but  even  in  a  small 
utensils  cost  1/.  They  consist  of  one 
e  and  one  soup-kettle,  holding  upon  an 
three  gallons  each ;  besides  these,  five 
id  five  cups  and  ten  spoons  are  re- 
Iso  a  washhand  basin  to  wash  the  cups, 
ud  spoons  in,  and  a  board  and  tresscl 
the  whole  stand.  In  a  large  way,  it  re- 
xn  Zh  to  4/.  to  fit  up  a  handsome  stall. 
:he  party  would  have  "  two  fine  kettles," 
ibout  four  gallons  each,  and  two  patent 
fireplaces  (the  1/.  outfit  only  admits  of 
ms  of  two  tin  saucepans  being  used  as 
I,  in  which  charcoal  is  always  burning 
he  eels  and  soup  hot ;  the  whelks  arc 
•ten  cold).  The  crockery  and  spoons 
!  in  no  way  superior.  A  small  dealer 
o?er  and  above  this  sum,  10«.  to  go  to 
rith  and  purchase  stock,  and  the  large 
Nmt  80«.  The  class  of  persons  belong- 
e  business  have  either  been  bred  to  it, 
to  it  through  being  out  of  work.  Some 
n  disabled  during  their  work,  and  have 
to  it  to  sav9  themselves  from  the  work- 
rhe  price  of  the  hot  eels  is  a  halfpenny 
tt  seven  pieces  of  fish,  and  three- parts 
rfnll  of  liquor.     The  charge  for  a  half- 


pint  of  pea-soup  is  a  halfpenny,  and  the  whelks 
are  sold,  according  to  the  size,  from  a  halfpenny 
each  to  three  or  four  for  the  same  sum.  These 
are  put  out  in  saucers. 

The  eels  are  Dutch,  and  are  cleaned  and 
washed,  and  cut  in  small  pieces  of  iirom  a  half 
to  an  inch  each.  [The  daughter  of  one  of  my 
informants  was  busily  engaged,  as  I  derived  this 
information,  in  the  cutting  of  the  fish.  She 
worked  at  a  blood-stained  board,  with  a  pile  jf 
pieces  on  one  side  and  a  heap  of  entrails  on  the 
other.]  The  portions  so  cut  are  then  boiled,  and 
the  liquor  is  thickened  with  fiour  and  flavoured 
with  chopped  parsley  and  mixed  spices.  It  is 
kept  hot  in  the  streets,  and  served  out,  as  I  have 
stated,  in  halfpenny  cup  fulls,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  vinegar  and  pepper.  The  best  purveyors 
add  a  little  butter,  llie  street-boys  are  extra- 
vagant in  their  use  of  vinegar. 

To  dress  a  draught  of  eels  takes  three  hours — 
to  clean,  cut  them  up,  and  cook  them  sufficiently ; 
and  the  cost  is  now  5«.  2d.  (much  lower  in  the 
summer)  for  the  draught  (the  2d.  being  the  ex- 
pense of  "shoring"),  %d.  for  41b.  of  flour  to 
thicken  the  liquor,  2rf.  for  tlic  parsley  to  flavour 
it,  and  1«.  iid.  for  the  vinegar,  spices,  and  pepper 
(about  three  quarts  of  vinegar  and  two  ounces 
of  pepper).  This  quantity,  when  dressed  and 
seasoned,  will  fetch  in  halfpennyworths  from 
15*.  to  18*.  The  profit  upon  this  would  be 
from  Ts.  to  9*.  Gd. ;  hut  the  cost  of  the  charcoal 
has  to  be  deducted,  as  well  as  the  salt  used  while 
cooking.   These  two  items  amount  to  about  5J. 

The  pea-soup  consists  of  split  peas,  celery, 
and  beef  bones.  Five  pints,  at  3^^.  a  quart,  are 
used  to  every  three  gallons ;  the  bones  cost  2d., 
carrots  Id.j  and  celery  \d. — these  cost  \s.  0\d. ; 
and  the  pepper,  salt,  and  mint,  to  season  it, 
about  2d.  This,  when  served  in  halfpenny  basin- 
fulls,  will  fetch  from  2$.  3</.  to  2s.  4rf.,  leaving 
1*.  \d.  profit.  But  from  this  the  expenses  of 
cooking  must  be  taken ;  so  that  the  clear  gain 
upon  iJirec  gallons  comes  to  about  \\d.  In  <t 
large  trade,  three  kettles,  or  twelve  gallons,  of 
pea-soup  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  day,  and 
about  four  draughts,  or  80  lbs.,  of  hot  eels  on 
every  day  but  Saturday, — when  the  quantity  of 
eels  disposed  of  would  be  about  five  draughts,  or 
100  lbs.  weight,  and  about  15  gallons  of  pea- 
soup.  Hence  the  profits  of  a  good  business  in 
the  hot-eel  and  pea-soup  line  united  will  be  from 
7^  to  7/.  10«.  per  week,  or  more.  But  there  is 
only  one  man  in  London  does  this  amount  of 
business,  or  rather  makes  this  amount  of  money. 
A  small  business  will  do  about  15  lbs.  of  eels  in 
the  week,  including  Saturday,  and  about  12  gal- 
lons of  soup.  Sometimes  credit  is  given  for  a 
halfpennyworth,  or  a  pennyworth,  at  the  out- 
side; but  very  little  is  lost  from  bad  debts. 
Boys  who  are  partaking  of  the  articles  will  occa- 
sionally say  to  the  proprietor  of  the  stall,  "  Well, 
master,  they  are  nice ;  trust  us  another  ha'- 
p'orth, and  I'll  pay  you  when  I  comes  again ;" 
but  they  are  seldom  credited,  for  the  stall-keepers 
know  well  they  would  never  see  them  again. 
Very  often  the  stock  cooked  Js  not  disposed  of; 
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and  then  it  is  brought  home  and  eaten  by  the 
family.  The  pca-sonp  will  seldom  keep  a  night, 
but  what  is  left  the  family  generally  use  for 
supper. 

The  dealers  go  out  about  half-past  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  remain  out  till  about  ten  at  night 
Monday  is  the  next  best  day  to  Saturday.  Tlie 
generality  of  the  customers  are  boys  from  12  to 
16  years  of  age.  Newsboys  are  very  partial 
to  hot  eels — women  prefer  the  pea-soup.  Some 
of  the  boys  will  have  as  many  as  six  halfpemiy 
cupfiUls  consecutively  on  a  Saturday  night ;  and 
some  women  will  have  three  halfpcnnv  basins- 
full  of  soup.  Many  persons  in  the  cold  weather 
prefer  the  hot  soup  to  beer.  On  wet,  raw,  chilly 
days,  the  soup  goes  off  better  than  usual,  and 
in  fine  weather  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  the 
hot  eels.  One  dealer  assured  me  that  he  once 
did  serve  two  gentlemen's  servants  with  twenty- 
eight  halfoenny  cupfulls  of  hot  eels  one  after 
another.  One  servant  had  sixteen,  and  the  other 
twelve  cupfulls,  which  they  ate  all  at  one  stand- 
ing ;  and  one  of  these  customers  was  so  partial 
to  hot  eels,  that  he  used  to  come  twice  a  day 
every  day  for  six  months  after  that,  and  have 
eight  cupftills  each  day,  four  at  noon  and  four 
in  the  evening.  These  two  persons  were  the  best 
customers  my  informant  ever  had.  Servants, 
however,  are  not  generally  partial  to  the  com- 
modit}'.  Hot  eels  are  not  usually  taken  for 
dinner,  nor  is  pea- soup,  but  throughout  the 
whole  day,  and  just  at  the  fancy  of  the  passers- 
by.  There  are  no  shops  for  the  sale  of  these 
articles.  The  dealers  keep  no  accoimts  of  what 
their  receipts  and  expenditure  are. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  for  the  hot  eels  is 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August. 
On  some  days  during  that  time  a  person  in  a 
small  way  of  business  will  clear  upon  an  average 
1*.  6d.  a  day,  on  other  days  ]«. ;  on  some  days, 
during  the  month  of  August,  as  much  as  2s.  6d. 
a  day.  Some  cry  out  "  Nice  hot  eels — nice  hot 
eels!"  or  "Wann  your  hands  and  fill  your 
bellies  for  a  halfpenny."  One  man  used  to  give 
his  surplus  eels,  when  he  considered  his  f>a1c 
completed  on  a  night,  to  the  poor  creatures 
refused  admission  into  a  workhouse,  lending 
them  his  charcoal  fire  for  warmth,  which  was 
always  returned  to  him.  The  poor  creatures 
begged  cinders,  and  carried  the  fire  under  a 
railway  arch.  The  general  rule,  however,  is  for 
the  dealer  to  he  silent,  and  merely  expose  the 
articles  for  sale.  "  I  likes  better,"  said  one  man 
to  me,  "  to  touch  up  people's  noses  than  their 
heyes  or  their  hears."  There  are  now  in  the 
trade  almost  more  than  can  get  a  living  at  it, 
and  their  earnings  are  less  than  they  were 
formerly.  One  parly  attributed  this  to  the 
opening  of  a  couple  of  peimy-pie  shops  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Before  then  he  could  get  2s.  6d. 
a  day  clear,  take  one  day  with  another;  hut 
since  the  establishment  of  the  business  in  the 
penny- pie  line  he  cannot  take  above  15.  6d.  a 
day  clear.  On  the  day  the  first  of  these  pie- 
shops  opened,  it  made  as  much  as  10  lbs.,  ur  half 
a  draught  of  eels,  diiference  to  him.    There  was 


a  band  of  music  and  an  illumination  a 
shop,  and  it  was  Impossible  to  atan 
that.  The  fashionable  dress  of  the  ti 
"Jenny  Lind"  or  "wide-awake"  hj 
broad  black  ribbon  tied  round  it,  an 
apron  and  sleeves.  The  dealers  ntu 
Hampton-court  or  Greenwich  on  a  fin 
They  are  partial  to  the  pit  of  Astley's 
tliem  told  his  waterman  at  Billingsgate 
morning  that  "  he  and  his  good  lady 
werry  amused  with  the  osses  at  Hasl 
night" 

Of  the  Experience    op   a   Hot-] 

Pea-soup  Man. 
"  I  was  a  coalheaver,"  said  one  of 
to  me,  as  I  sat  in  his  attic  up  a  cli 
watching  his  wife  "thicken  the  liqu 
was  a-going  along  the  plank,  from  i 
to  another,  when  the  swell  of  some 
throwed  the  plank  off  the  '  horse,'  am 
me  down,  and  broke  my  knee  agin  tl 
the  barge.  Before  that  I  was  yarning 
average  my  20«.  to  30«.  a  week.  1 1 
months  and  four  days  in  King's  Coll 
pital  after  this.  I  found  they  was  a- 
no  good  there,  so  I  come  out  and  wer 
Bartholemy's  Hospital.  I  was  in  th 
teen  months  altogether,  and  after  the 
month  in  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  a 
turned  me  out  one  arable.  You  see,  t 
decayed — four  bits  of  bone  have  b< 
from  it.  The  doctor  turned  me 
times  'cause  I  wouldn't  have  it  off. 
my  wife  if  she  would  give  consent,  bi 
she  nor  my  daugliter  would  listen  t 
was  turned  out  on  *em  all.  How  n 
lived  all  this  time  it's  hard  to  tell.  '. 
boy  did  a  little— got  Ss.  6d.  a  we 
errand-boy,  and  my  daughter  was  i 
and  did  a  little  for  me  ;  but  that  was  a 
to  live  upon.  There  was  six  ehildn 
liands,  and  however  tlicy  did  manag 
say.  After  I  came  out  of  the  hospital 
to  the  parish,  and  was  allowed  2s.  6i 
and  four  loaves.  But  I  was  anxio 
something,  so  a  master  butcher,  as  1 
said  he  would  get  me  *  a  pitch  '  (tin 
fix  a  stall),  if  I  thought  I  could  sit 
and  .sell  a  few  things.  I  told  him  '. 
I  could,  and  would  he  very  thankl 
Well,  I  had  heard  how  the  man  i 
market  was  making  a  fortune  at  the  h( 
pea-soup  line.  [A  paviour  as  left  h 
and  two  shovels  with  me  told  me  to 
the  man,  by  way  of  parenthesis  — 
knowed  for  a  fact  he  was  clearing  C 
regular.']  So  I  thought  I'd  have  a 
the  same  thing.  But  you  see,  I  ne 
rise  money  enough  to  get  sufficient 
make  a  do  of  it,  and  never  shall,  I  ( 
don't  seem  like  it,  however.  I  oughl 
5s.  to  go  to  market  wiili  to-morrow,  a 
got  above  Is.  6d. ;  and  what's  that  1 
money,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Well,  i 
saying,    the    master  butcher  lent  m< 
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the  line.  He  was  the  best  friend  I 
d.  But  I've  never  been  able  to  do 
I  at  it — not  to  say  to  get  a  living." 
n't  carry  anything  now,  sir,"  said  his 
the  old  roan  strove  to  get  the  bellows 
I  up  the  large  kettle  of  pea-soup  that 
he  are.    "  Aye,  I  can't  ^o  without  my 

My  daughter  goes  to  Bilb'ngsgate  for 
re  got  nobody  else ;  and  she  cuts  up 
If  it  wam't  for  her  I  must  give  it 
pether,  and  go  into  the  workhouse  out- 
r  couldn't  fetch  'em.  I  ought  to  have 
t  to-night  by  rights  till  ten,  if  I'd  had 
;  to  have  sold.  My  wife  can't  do 
she's  troubled  with  the  rheumatics  in 
d  and  limbs."  "  Yes,"  said  the  old 
,th  a  sigh,  "  I'm  never  well,  and  never 
again,  I  know."  "Would  you  accept 
rop  of  soup,  sir?"    asked  the  man; 

▼eiy  welcome,  I  can  assure  you. 
ind  It  very  good,  sir."  I  told  him  I 
t  dined,  and  the  poor  old  fellow  pro- 
irith  his  tale.  "Last  week  I  earned 
out  8«.,  and  that's  to  keep  six  on  us. 
pay  no  rent  last  week  nor  yet  this,  and 
mow  when  I  shall  again,  if  things  goes 
Is  way.  The  week  before  there  was  a 
,  and  I  didn't  earn  above  6s.  that  week, 
L  that  My  boy  can't  go  to  school, 
t  no  shoes  nor  nothing  to  go  in.  The 
to  the  ragged- school,  but  we  can't  send 

a  Sunday  nowhere."     "  Other  people 

*  sud  one  of  the  young  girls  nestling 
e  fire,  and  with  a  piece  of  sacking  over 
ilders  for  a  shawl — "  them  as  has  got 

go  in  ;  but  mother  don't  like  to  let  us 
are."  "  She  slips  her  mother's  slices 
I  she  goes  out  It  would  take  1/.  to 
well.  "With  that  I  could  go  to  market, 
my  draught  of  eels  a  shilling  cheaper, 
jonld  afibrd  to  cut  my  pieces  a  little' 
and  people  where  they  gets  used  well 
gain — don't  you  see?  I  could  have 
e  eels  if  I'd  had  'em  to-day,  and  soup 
liy,  there's  foiu*  hours  of  about  the  best 
light  that  I'm  losing  now  'cause  I've 
to  sell.  The  man  in  the  market  can 
re  than  we  can.  He  gives  what  is 
e  lamping  ha'p'orth — that  is,  seven  or 
ieees ;  ah,  that  I  daresay  he  docs ; 
iome  of  the  boys  has  told  me  he  gives 

•  as  eight  pieces.  And  then  the  more 
Inlea  up,  you  see,  the  richer  the  liquor 
1  our  little  tin- pot  way  it's  like  biling 
eat  jint  of  meat  in  a  hocean  of  water, 
le  we  can't  compete  agin  the  man  in 
Let,  and  so  we're  being  ruined  entirely. 
I  very  often  comes  and  asks  me  if  I've 
den's-worth  of  heads.  The  woman  at 
ly,  they  tells  me,  sells  'em  at  four  a 
od  a  drop  of  liquor,  but  we  chucks  'em 
ere's  nothing  to  eat  on  them  ;  the  boys 
nil  eat  anything." 

e  hot-eel  trade  are  now  140  vendors, 
ling  6  lb.  of  eels  daily  at  their  stands  ; 
40  lb.   daily  ;  and    100   are  itinernnt, 


selling  5  lb.  nightly  at  the  public-houses.  The 
first  mentioned  take  2s.  daily ;  the  second  l&i. ; 
and  the  third  Is.  Sd.  This  gives  a  street  ex- 
penditure in  the  trade  in  hot  eels  of  19,448/.  for 
the  year. 

To  start  in  this  business  a  capital  is  required 
after  this  rate : — stall  6s. ;  basket  Is. ;  eel-ket- 
tle Ss.  6d.;  jar  6d.;  ladle  4</. ;  12  cups  Is.; 
12  spoons  Is. ;  stew-pan  2s. ;  chafing-dish  6d. ; 
strainer  Is. ;  8  cloths  2s.  Sd. ;  a  pair  sleeves 
4</. ;  apron  4<f.  ;  charcoal  2s.  (id.  being  an 
average  daily  consumption) ;  |  ewt  coal  Sid. ; 
I  lb.  butter  (the  weekly  average)  4</. ;  1  quar- 
tern flour  5d, ;  4  oz.  pepper  4J. ;  1  quart 
vinegar  lOcf. ;  1  lb.  salt  ^d. ;  1  lb.  candles  for 
stall  6d. ;  parsley  3d. ;  stock-money  lOs.  In 
all  1/.  I5s.  In  Uie  course  of  a  year  the  pro- 
perty which  may  he  described  as  fixed,  as  in 
the  stall,  &c.,  and  the  expenditure  daily  occur- 
ring as  for  stock,  butter,  poal,  according  to 
the  foregoing  statement,  amounts  to  15,750A 
The  eels  purchased  for  this  trade  at  Billings- 
gate are]  1,1 66,880  lb.,  costing,  at  3</.  per  lb., 
12,102/. 

In  the  pea-soup  trade  there  are  now  one  half 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  hot-eel  vendors ; 
of  whom  100  will  sell,  each  4  gallons  daily; 
and  of  the  remaining  50  vendors,  each  will  sell 
upon  an  average  10  gallons  daily.  The  first 
mentioned  take  Zs.  daily ;  and  the  last  7s,  6d. 
This  gives  a  street  expenditure  of  4,050/.  during 
the  winter  season  of  five  months. 

To  commence  business  in  the  street  sale  of 
pea-soup  a  capital  is  required  after  this  rate : 
soup-kettle  4».  ;  peas  2*.  ;  soup-ladle  6d.  ; 
pepper-hox  Id. ;  mint-box  Sd. ;  chafing-dish 
6^.;  12  basons  Is.;  12  spoons  1;.  ;  bones, 
celery,  mint,  carrots,  and  onions,  Is.  6d.  In 
all  lOs.  \0d.  The  hot-eel  trade  being  in  con- 
junction with  the  pea- soup,  the  same  stall, 
candles,  towels,  sleeves,  and  aprons,  does  for 
both,  and  the  quantity  of  extra  coal  and  char- 
coal ;  pepper  and  salt  given  in  the  summary 
)f  hot-eels  serves  in  cooking.  &c.,  both  eels  and 
pea- soup. 

Of  the  SiRLET-srLLKRs  OF  Pickled 
Whelks. 

The  trade  in  whelks  is  one  of  which  the  coster- 
mongers  have  the  undisputed  monopoly.  The 
wholesale  business  is  all  transacted  in  Billhigs- 
gate,  where  this  shell- fish  is  bought  by  the 
measure  (a  double  peck  or  gallon),  half-measure, 
or  wash.  A  wash  is  four  measures,  and  is  the 
most  advantageous  mode  of  purchase ;  *'  It's  so 
much  cheaper  by  taking  that  quantity,"  I  was 
told,  "  it's  as  good  as  having  a  half-measure 
in."  An  average  price  for  the  year  may  be  4*. 
the  wash ;  **  But  I've  given  21*.  for  three  wash," 
said  one  costermonger,  and  he  waxed  indignant 
as  he  spoke,  "  one  Saturday,  when  there  was  a 
great  stock  in  too,  just  because  there  was  a  fair 
coming  on  on  Monday,  and  the  whelkmen,  who 
are  the  biggest  rogues  in  Billingsgate,  always 
have  the  price  up  then,  and  hinder  a  poor  man 
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doing  s^d — they've  a  great  knack  of  that''  A 
wash  weighs  ahout  60  lbs.  On  rare  occasions  it 
has  been  as  low  as  2s.  6d.j  and  even  It.  6<L 

About  one-half  of  the  whelks  are  sold  alive 
^wholesale),  and  the  other  half  "cooked" 
(boiled),  some  of  the  salesmen  having  "  conve- 
nience for  cooking"  near  the  market;  but  they 
ore  all  brought  to  London  alive,  "or  what 
should  be  alive."  'When  bought  alive,  which 
ensures  a  better  quality,  I  was  told — for 
"whelks '11  boil  after  they're  dead  and  gone, 
you  see,  sir,  as  if  they  was  alive  and  hungry" — 
the  costermonger  boils  them  in  the  largest  sauce- 
pan at  his  command  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  leaves  them  until  they  cooL  "  They  never 
kicks  as  they  boils,  like  loosters  or  crabs,"  said 
one  whelk  diealer,  "  they  takes  it  quiet  A  mis- 
sionary cove  said  to  me,  '  Why  don't  you  kill 
them  first?  it's  murder.'  Thfy  doesn't  suffer; 
Fve  suffered  more  with  a  toothach  than  the 
whole  of  a  measure  of  whelks  has  in  a  boiling, 
that  I'm  clear  upon."  The  boiling  is  generally 
the  work  of  the  women.  The  next  process  is  to 
place  them  in  a  tub,  throw  boiling  water  over 
tliem,  and  stir  them  up  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
with  a  broom- handle.  If  the  quantity  be  a  wash, 
two  broom-handles,  usually  wielded  by  the  man 
and  his  wife,  are  employed.  This  is  both  to 
clean  them  and  "  to  make  them  come  out  easier 
to  be  wormed."  The  "worming"  is  equivalent 
to  the  removing  of  the  beard  of  an  oyster  or 
mussel.  Tlie  whelks  arc  wormed  one  by  one. 
The  operator  cuts  into  the  fish,  rapidly  draws 
out  the  "  worm,"  and  puslics  the  severed  parts 
togetlier,  which  closes.  The  small  whelks  arc 
not  wormed,  "  because  it's  not  reckoned  neces- 
sary, and  they're  sold  to  poor  lads  and  such 
like,  that's  not  particular;  but  nearly  all  the 
women,  and  a  good  many  of  the  boys,  are  very 
particular.  They  think  the  worm's  poison." 
The  whelks  are  next  shaken  in  a  tub,  in  cold 
water,  and  arc  then  ready  for  sale.  The  same 
process,  after  the  mere  boiling,  is  observed, 
when  the  whelks  are  bought  "  cooked." 

Some  whelk- sellers,  who  wish  to  display  a 
superior  article,  engage  children  for  a  few  half- 
pence to  rub  the  shell  of  every  whelk,  so  that  it 
looks  clean  and  even  bright 

I  find  a  diificulty,  common  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry,  of  asccrtriining  precisely  the  num- 
ber of  whelk-sellers,  because  the  sale  is  often 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  that  of  other 
things,  (stewed  eels,  for  instance, )  and  because 
it  is  common  for  costermongers  to  sell  whelks 
on  a  Saturday  night  only,  both  at  stalls  and 
"round  to  the  public-houses,"  but  only  when 
they  are  cheap  at  Billingsgate.  On  a  Saturday 
night  there  may  be  300  whelk-sellers  in  the 
streets,  nearly  half  at  stalls,  and  half,  or  more, 
"working  the  public-houses."  But  of  this 
number  it  must  oc  understood  that  perhaps  the 
wife  is  at  the  stall  while  the  husband  is  on  a 
round,  and  some  whelks  are  sent  out  by  a  man 
having  an  extra  stock.  This,  therefore,  reduces 
the  number  of  independent  dealers,  but  not  the 
actual  number  of  sellers.     On  all  other  nights 


there  may  be  half  the  number  engaged  m 
trafiSc,  in  the  streets  regularly  all  the  year; 
more  than  half  on  a  Monday,  as  regards 
public-house  business,  in  which  little  is  c 
between  Monday  and  Saturday  nights.  Bi 
man  will,  in  some  instances,  work  the  pal; 
houses  every  night  (the  wife  tending  the  sfa 
and  the  more  assiduously  if  the  weather  be 
or  foggy,  when  a  public-house  custom  is  the  I 
A  fair  week's  earnings  in  whelks,  "  when  am 
known,"  is  1/. ;  a  bad  week  is  from  5<.  to 
I  am  assured  that  bad  weeks  arc  "  as  plant 
good,  at  least,  the  year  round;"  and  thus' 
average  to  the  street  whelk-sellers,  in  whi 
alone,  is  about  \Zs,  when  the  trade  is  canie^ 
daily  and  regularly,  and  5s,  a  week  by  those  * 
occasionally  resort  to  it ;  and  as  the  occasif 
hands  are  Uie  more  numerous,  the  average  i 
be  struck  at  7s. 

The  whelks  arc  sold  at  the  stalls  at  two,  th 
four,  six,  and  eight  a  penny,  according  to  i 
Four  is  an  average  pennyworth  for  good  whe 
the  six  a  pt^nnv  are  small,  and  the  eight  a  pe 
very  small.  The  principal  place  for  their  sal 
in  Old-street,  City-road.  The  other  prmc 
places  are  the  street-markets,  which  I  1 
before  particularised.  The  whelks  are  soli 
saucers,  generally  small  and  white,  and 
common  ware,  and  are  contained  in  jars,  re 
to  be  "  shelled  "  into  any  saucer  that  may ) 
been  emptied.  Sometimes  a  small  pyramv 
shells,  surmounted  by  a  candle  protected  1 
shade,  attracts  the  regard  of  the  passer 
Tlie  man  doing  the  best  business  in  Loo 
was  to  be  foimd,  before  the  removals  of  whk 
have  spoken,  in  Lambeth- walk,  but  he  has 
no  fixed  locality.  His  profits,  I  am  infon 
were  regularly  3/.  a  week ;  but  out  of  thii 
had  to  pay  for  the  assistance  of  two  or  so 
times  three  persons,  in  washing  his  wlu 
boiling  them.  &c. ;  besides  that,  his  wife  wa 
busy  as  himself.  To  the  quality  and  cleanii 
of  his  whelks  he  was  ver}'  attentive,  and  w< 
sell  no  mediocre  article  if  better  could 
bought  "  He  deserved  all  he  earned,  i 
said  another  street-dealer  to  me;  "why. 
Old-street  now  they'll  have  the  old  orig 
saucers,  miserable  things,  such  as  they 
fifty  years  back;  but  the  man  we're  tsU 
of,  about  two  years  ago,  brought  in  very  pi 
plates,  quite  enterprising  things,  and  I 
answered  well.  His  example's  spreading, 
it's  slowly."  The  whelks  are  eaten  with  vii* 
and  pepper. 

For  sale  in  the  public-houses,  the  whelki 
most  frequently  carried  in  jars,  and  transfe 
in  a  saucer  to  the  consumer.  "  There's  oft 
good  sale,"  said  a  man  familiar  with  the  I 
ness,  "  when  a  pubh'c  room's  filled.  Pe 
drinking  there  always  want  to  eat  They 
whelks,  not  to  fill  themselves,  but  for  a  relisl 
man  that's  used  to  the  trade,  will  often  ge 
inferior  sorts  to  the  lushingtons;  he'U  '. 
them  to  rights.  Whelks  is  all  the  samc^  C 
bad,  or  middling,  when  a  man's  ^rlnlrin] 
they're  well  seasoned  with  pepper  and  vim 
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Oh  }'es ;  any  whdk-man  vnW  take  in  a  drunken 
fellow,  and  he  will  do  it  all  the  same,  if  he's 
made  up  his  mind  to,  get  dnmk  hisself  that  vcxy 

DUbt" 

The  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  regular  costers, 
bat  of  the  present  number  of  whelk-sellers,  about 
tventy  have  been  mechanics  or  servants.  The 
vhelk-tradc  is  an  evening  trade,  commencing 
generally  about  six,  summer  and  winter,  or  an 
honr  earlier  in  winter. 

The  capital  required  to  start  in  the  whelk- 
hasiness  is :  stall,  2s.  6d. :  t-auccrs,  vinegar-bottle, 
jar,  pepper-castor,  and  small  watering-pan  (used 
only  in  dusty  weather),  2s.  6d. ;  a  pair  of  stilts 
(sapports  for  the  stall),  Is.  6d. ;  stock-money,  5s. ; 
pepper  and  vinegar,  Gd.,  or  12s.  in  all.  If  the 
trade  be  commenced  in  a  round  basket,  for 
public-house  sale,  7«.  or  8«.  only  is  required, 
but  it  is  a  hazardous  experiment  for  a  person 
unpractised  in  street  business. 

Op  the  Customers,  etc.,  of  Pickled 
Whelk-sellers. 
An  intelligent  man  gave  me  the  following  ac- 
count     He  had  been  connected  with   street- 
trading  from  his  youth  up,  and  is  now  about 
thirty: 

"The  cliief  customers  for  whelks,  sir,  are 
working  people  and  poor  people,  and  they  pre- 
fer them  to  oysters ;  1  do  myself,  and  I  think 
they're  not  so  much  eaten  because. they're  not 
£uhionable  like  oysters.  But  I've  sold  them  to 
first-rate  i)ublic- houses,  and  to  doctors'  shops — 
more  than  other  shops,  I  don't  know  why— and 
to  private  houses.  Masters  have  sent  out  their 
inrant-maids  to  me  for  three  or  four  penn'orths 
far  supper.  I've  offered  the  maids  a  whelk,  but 
they  won't  eat  them  in  the  street;  I  dare  say 
they're  afraid  their  yoimg  men  may  be  about, 
and  might  think  tliey  wasn't  ladies  if  they  eat 
whelks  in  the  street.  Boys  are  the  best  custo- 
mers for  '  small,'  but  if  you  don't  look  sharp, 
you'll  be  done  out  of  tlu'ee-ha'porth  of  vinegar 
to  a  ha'purth  of  whelks.  I  can't  make  out  why 
they  like  it  so.  They're  ))articular  enough  in 
their  way.  If  the  whelks  arc  thin,  as  they  will 
be  sometimes,  the  lads  will  say,  *  What  a  lot  of 
mails  you've  gathered  to-night!'  If  they're 
plomp  and  fine,  then  they'll  say,  *  Fat  'uns  to- 
night—stunners I '  Some  ])eople  eat  whelks  for 
■n  appetite;  they  give  me  one,  and  more  in 
Bunmtr  than  winter.  The  women  of  the  town 
ve  good  customers,  at  least  they  are  in  the  Cut 
tod  Shoreditch,  for  I  know  both.  If  they  have 
4ve-pcnn'orth,  when  they're  treated  perhaps, 
there's  always  sixpence.  They  come  on  the 
■ly  sometimes,  by  themselves,  and  make  what's 
ft  meal,  I'm  satisfied,  on  whelks,  and  they'll 
^«nt  credit  sometimes.  I've  given  trust  to  a 
*wnan  of  that  sort  as  far  as  2s.  6d.  I've  lost 
▼wy  little  by  them ;  I  don't  know  how  much 
altogether.  I  keep  no  account,  but  carry  any 
wedit  in  my  head.  Those  women's  good  pay, 
lake  it  altogether,  for  they  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  get  a  crust,  and  have  a  feeling  for  la  poor 
ntn,  if  they  haven't  for  a  rich  one— that's  my 


opinion,  sir.  Costermongers  in  a  good  time 
are  capital  customers;  they'll  buy  live  or  six 
penn'orths  at  a  time.  The  dnst's  a  great  in- 
jury to  the  trade  in  summer  time ;  it  dries  the 
whelks  up,  and  they  look  old.  I  wish  whelks 
were  cheaper  at  Billinprsgatc,  and  I  could  do 
more  business ;  and  I  could  do  more  if  I  could 
sell  a  few  minutes  after  twelve  on  a  Saturday 
night,  wlien  people  must  leave  the  public-house. 
I  have  sold  three  wash  of  a  Saturday  night,  and 
cleared  Ifts.  on  them.  I  one  week  made  3/.,  but 
I  had  a  few  stewed  eels  to  help, — that  is,  I 
cleared  2/.,  and  had  a  pound's  worth  over  on 
the  Saturday  night,  and  sent  them  to  be  sold — 
and  they  were  sold— at  Battersea  on  the  Sun- 
day; I  never  went  there  myself.  I've  had 
twenty  people  round  my  stall  at  one  time  on  a 
Saturday.  Perhaps  my  earnings  on  that  (and 
other  odd  tilings)  may  come  to  1/.  a  week,  or 
hardly  so  much,  the  year  round.  I  can't  say 
exactly.  The  shells  are  no  use.  Boys  have 
asked  me  for  them  *  to  make  sea- she! Is  of,' 
they  say  —  to  hold  them  to  their  ears  when 
they're  big,  and  there's  a  sound  like  the 
sea  rolb'ng.  Gentlemen  have  sometimes  told 
me  to  keep  a  dozen  dozen  or  twenty  dozen, 
for  borders  to  a  garden.  I  make  no  charge 
for  them^ust  what  a  gentleman  may  please 
to  give. 

Tlie  infonnation  given  shows  an  outlay  of 
5,250/.  yearly  for  street  whelks,  and  as  the  return 
I  have  cited  shows  the  money  spent  in  whelks  at 
Billingsgate  to  be  2.500/.,  tlie  number  of  whelks 
being  4,950,000,  the  account  is  correct,  as  the 
coster's  usual  "half-profits"  make  up  the  sum 
expended. 

Of  the  Street  Sellers,  and  or  the 
Preparation  of  Fried  Fish. 

Among  the  cooked  food  which  has  for  many 
years  formed  a  portion  of  the  street  trade  is 
fried  fish.  The  sellers  are  .ibout  .150.  as  a 
maximum  and  250  as  a  minimum,  300  being  an 
average  number.  The  reason  of  the  variation 
in  number  is,  that  on  a  Saturday  night,  and 
occasionally  on  other  nights,  especially  on  Mon- 
days, stall-keepers  sell  fried  fish,  and  not  as  an 
ordinary  article  of  their  trade.  Some  men,  too, 
resort  to  the  trade  for  a  time,  when  they  cannot 
be  employed  in  anv  way  more  profitable  or 
suitable  to  them.  The  dealers  in  this  article 
arc,  for  the  most  part,  old  men  and  boys,  though 
there  may  be  30  or  40  women  v.'ho  sell  it,  but 
only  3  or  4  girls,  and  they  are  the  daughters  of 
the  men  in  the  business  as  the  women  are  the 
wives.  Among  the  fried-fish  sellers  there  are 
not  half  a  dozen  Irish  people,  although  fish  is 
so  especial  a  part  of  the  diet  of  the  poor  Irish. 
The  men  in  the  calling  have  been,  as  regards 
the  gi-cat  majority,  mechanics  or  ser\'ants ; 
none,  I  was  told,  had  been  fishmongers,  or  their 
assistants. 

The  fish  fried  by  street  dealers  is  known 
"plaice  dabs"    and    "sole  dabs,"    which 
merely  plaice  and  soles,  "daV*"  \iem^  ».  ' 
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nion  wurd  for  any  flat  fish.  The  fish  which 
supjilics  upwards  of  one  half  the  quantity  fried 
for  the  streets  is  plaice ;  the  other  fishes  used 
are  soles,  haddocks,  whitings,  flounders,  and 
heriings,  but  very  sparingly  indeed  as  regards 
herrings.  Soles  are  used  in  as  large  a  quantity 
as  the  other  kinds  mentioned  altogether.  On 
my  inquiry  as  to  the  ])recise  quantity  of  each 
description  fried,  the  answer  from  the  traders 
was  unifonn :  *'  I  can't  say.  sir.  I  buy  what- 
cvcr's  cheapest."  The  fish  is  bought  at  Hil- 
lingsgate,  but  sonic  of  the  street  dealers  obtain 
another  and  even  a  cheaper  commodity  than  at 
that  great  mart.  Tliis  supply  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  '*  friers,"  and  consists  of  the  overplus 
of  a  fishmonger's  stock,  of  what  he  has  not  sold 
overnight,  and  does  not  care  to  ofler  for  sale  on 
the  following  morning,  and  therefore  vends  it  to 
the  costcrniongcrs,  whose  customers  are  chiefly 
among  the  poor.  The  friers  are  sometimes  half, 
t  and  sometimes  more  than  half,  of  the  wholesale 
j  price  in  Billingsgate.  Many  of  the  triers  are 
i  good,  but  some,  I  was  told,  *'  in  any  tiling  like 
I  muggy  or  close  weather  were  very  queer  fish, 
}  very  ijucer  indeed."  and  they  are  consequently 
fried  with  a  most  liberal  allowance  of  oil,  "  which 
I      will  conceal  anything." 

'i'he  fish  to  be  fried  is  first  washed  and  gut- 
ted :  t:ie  fins,  head,  and  tail  arc  then  cut  ofi*, 
and  the  trunk  is  dipped  in  flour  and  water,  so 
that  in  frying,  oil  bemg  always  used,  the  skin 
will  not  be  scorehed  by  the,  perliaj.s,  too  violent 
action  of  the  fire,  but  merely  browned.  Pale 
rape  oil  is  generally  u>ed.  The  sellcrh,  how- 
ever, arc  often  twitted  with  using  lamp  oil,  even 
when  it  is  dearer  than  that  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose. Tiic  fish  is  cooked  in  ordinary  frying- 
pans.  One  tradesman  in  Cripplepate,  formerly 
a  costennongcr,  has  on  his  premises  a  commo- 
dious oven  which  he  had  built  for  the  fr}'ing,  or 
rather  baking,  of  fish.  He  supplies  the  small 
siio]>keepers  who  deal  in  the  article  (although 
some  prepare  it  themselves),  and  sells  his  fish 
ret.iil  aUo,  but  the  street- sellers  buy  little  of 
him.  as  they  are  nearly  all  **  their  own  cooks." 
Sonic  of  tile  '*  illegitimates,"  however,  lay  in 
their  stock  by  purchase  of  the  tradesman  in 
qucsiioii.  The  fi*.li  is  cut  into  portions  before 
it  Ls  iVioJ,  and  the  fryinjf  occujues  atK>ut  ten 
minutes.  The  quantity  prepared  together  is 
I  from  six  to  twenty  portions,  according  to  the 
size  of  iho  pans;  four  dozen  poitions.  or 
"  pieces,"  as  the  «treet  people  call  them,  re- 
quire a  quart  of  oil. 

The  Iried  fish-sellers  live  in  some  out  of  the 
way  alley,  and  not  unfrequintly  in  garrets  ;  for 
among  even  the  poorest  class  there  are  great 
objections  to  their  being  fellow-lodgers,  on 
account  of  the  odour  from  the  frying.  Even 
when  the  fish  is  fresh  (as  it  most  frequently  is), 
and  the  oil  pure,  the  odour  is  rank.  In  one 
place  I  visited,  which  was,  moreover,  admirable 
for  cleanliness,  it  was  very  rank.  The  cooks, 
however,  whether  husbands  or  wives — for  the 
women  often  attend  to  the  pan — when  they 
!iear  of  this  disagreeable  rankness,  answer  that 


it  may  be  so,  many  people  say  so  ;  but  for  thei 
parts  they  cannot  smell  it  at  all.  The  gar 
meuts  of  the  fried-fish  sellers  are  more  strongl; 
impregnated  with  the  smell  of  fish  than  wer 
those  of  any  **  wet "  or  other  fish-sellen  whon 
I  met  with.  Their  residences  are  in  some  O! 
the  labyrinths  of  courts  and  alleys  that  ruz 
from  Gray's-inn-lane  to  Leather-lane,  and 
similar  places  between  Fetter  and  Chanccxy- 
lanes.  They  are  to  be  found,  too,  in  the  courts 
running  from  Cow-cross,  Smithfield  ;  and  from 
Tummill-street  and  Ilay-street,  Clerkenwell; 
also,  in  the  alleys  about  Bishopsgate-street  and 
the  Kingsland-road,  and  some  in  the  half- 
ruinous  buildings  near  the  Southwark  and 
Borough-roads.  None,  or  very  few,  of  those 
who  are  their  own  cooks,  reside  at  a  greater 
distance  than  three  miles  from  Billingsgate.  A 
gin-drinking  neighbourhood,  one  coster  said, 
suits  best,  "for  people  hasn't  their  smell  ao 
correct  there." 

The  sale  is  both  on  rounds  and  at  stalls,  the 
itinerants  being  twice  as  numerous  as  the  station- 
ary. The  round  is  usually  from  public-house 
to*  public- house,  in  populous  neighbourhoods. 
The  itinerants  generally  confine  themselves  to 
the  trade  in  fried  fish,  but  the  stall-keepers 
always  sell  other  articles,  generally  fish  of  some 
kind,  along  with  it.  Tht  sale  in  the  public- 
houses  is  the  greatest. 

At  the  neighbouring  races  and  fairs  there  is 
a  great  sale  of  fried  fish.  At  last  Kpsom  races, 
I  was  told,  there  were  at  least  fifty  purveyors 
of  that  dainty  from  London,  half  of  them  per- 
haps being  costermongers,  who  speculated  in  il 
merely  for  the  occasion,  preparing  it  themselveft 
Three  men  joined  in  one  speculation,  expendini 
8/.  in  fish,  and  did  well,  selling  at  the  usu: 
profit  of  cent  per  cent.,  but  with  the  drawbac 
of  considerable  expenses.  Their  customers 
the  races  and  fairs  are  the  boys  who  hold  hox^ 
or  brush  clothes,  or  who  sell  oranges  or  i>'«i 
or  push  at  roundabouts,  and  the  costers  who  a 
there  on  business.  At  Epsom  races  there  ^ 
plenty  of  bread,  I  was  informed,  to  be  picrl 
up  on  the  ground ;  it  had  been  flxmg  from  ^ 
carriages  after  luncheon,  and  this,  with  ap»>5 
of  fish,  supplied  a  meal  or  ''  a  relish"  to  krm 
dreds. 

In  the  public-houses,  a  slice  of  bread,  L  ^ 
S2  being  cut  from  a  quartern  loaf— as  the>^^ 
whole  or  half  slices — is  sold  or  ofifered  witl3»- 
fish  for  a  penny.    Tlie  crj-  of  the  seller  is,  '*^ 
and  bread,  a  penny."     Sometimes  for  an  ey^c:-  ^ 
sized  piece,  with  bread,  2(1.   is   obtained, 
very   seldom,  and  sometimes    two    pieces 
given  for  l\d.     At  the   t-talls  bread  is  r»  *" 
sold  with  the  edible  in  question. 

For  tlie  itinerant  trade,  a  neatly  pai  »*^ 
wooden  tray,  slung  by  a  leathern  strap  froir* 
neck,  is  used :  the  tray  is  papered  over  g^*^ 
rally  with  clean  newspapers,  and  on  the  P*^ 
is  spread  the  shapeless  brown  lumps  of  ^^ 
Parsley  is  often  strewn  over  them,  and  a  3**^ 
box  is  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  custon»^ 
The  trays  contain  from  two  to  five  dozen  pie"** 


^"■j.^,.,  -^^ 
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I  understand  that  no  one  has  a  trade  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  fellows.  The  whole  hody  com- 
plain of  their  earnings  being  fiir  less  than  was 
tbe  ca^  four  or  five  years  back. 

The  itinerant  fried'fish-sellers,  when  pursuing 
their  avocation,  wear  generally  a  jacket  of  cloth 
or  fu<tian  buttoned  round  them,  but  the  rest  of 
their  attire  is  hidden  by  the  white  sleeves  and 
apron  some  wear,  or  by  Uic  black  calico  sleeves 
and  dark  woollen  aprons  worn  by  others. 

The  capital  required  to  start  properly  in  the 
bu«tiness  is: — frying-pan  2i.  (bccond-haud  Hd.); 
tray  2s.  6d.  (second-hand  Sd.);  salt -box  dd. 
(second-hand  Id.);  and  stock -money  5s. — in 
all  lOs.  A  man  has  gone  into  the  trade,  how- 
ever, v/ith  If.,  which  he  expended  in  fish  and 
oiU  borrowed  a  frying-pan,  borrowed  an  old  tea- 
board,  and  so  started  on  his  venture. 

Of  the  Experience  of  a  Fried  Fish- 
seller,   AND   OF   THE   CLASS   OF   CUSTOMERS. 

The  man  who  gave  mc  the  following  informa- 
tion was  well-looking,  and  might  be  about  4o  or 
50.  He  was  poorly  dressed,  but  his  old  brown 
surtout  fitted  him  close  and  well,  was  jauntily 
buttoned  up  to  his  black  satin  stock,  worn,  but 
of  ;;^o«l  quality ;  and,  altogether,  he  had  what  is 
understood  among  a  class  as  "  a  hetterly  appear- 
ance about  him.".  His  statement,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  other  vendors  of  provisions,  is  curious  in 
it»  details  of  public-house  vagaries . — 

•'  I've  been  in  the  trade,"  he  said,  "  seventeen 
years.     Before  that,  I  was  a  gentleman's  ser- 
vant, and  1  married  a  servant-maid,  and  wc  had 
a  family,  and,  on  that  account,  couldn't,  either 
cf  us,  get  a  situation,  though  wc*d  good  charac- 
ters.     I  was  out  of  employ  for  seven  or  eight 
months,  and  things  was  beginning  to  go  to  the 
pawn  for  a  living ;  but  at  last,  when  I  gave  up 
any  hope  of  getting  into  a  gentleman's  service,  I 
raiscrd  10*.,  and  determined  to  try  something 
else.     I  was  persuaded,  by  a  friend  who  kept  a 
beer-shop,  to  sell  oysters  at  his  door.   I  took  his 
advice,  and  went  to  Billingsgate  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  and  bought  a  peck  of  oysters  for 
2s.  6d.   I  was  dressed  respectable  then — nothing 
like  the  mess  and  dirt  I'm  in  now"  [I  may 
ob<erye,   that  there  was  no  dirt  about  him] ; 
*'  and  £0  the  salesman  laid  it  on,  but  I  gave  him 
all  he  asktd.     I  know  a  deal  better  now.     I'd 
never  been  used  to  open  oysters,  and  I  couldn't 
do  it.     I  cut  my  fingers  with  the  knife  slipping 
ell  over  them,  and  had  to  hire  a  man  to  open  for 
ine.  or  the  blood  from  my  cut  fingers  would  have 
run  upon  tlie  oysters.     For  all  that,  I  cleared 
2s.  Gd.  on  that  peck,  and  I  soon  got  up  to  the 
trade,  and  did  well ;  till,  in  two  or  three  months, 
the  season  got  over,  and  I  was  advised,  by  the 
same  friend,  to  try  fried  fish.     That  suited  mc. 
I've  lived  in  good  families,  where   there  was 
fiist-rate   men-cooks,   and  I  know  what  good 
cooking  means.     I  bought  a  dozen  plaice ;    I 
forget  what  I  gave  for  them,  but  they  were 
dearer  then  than  now.     For  all  that,  I  took  be- 
tween lis.  and  \2s.  the  first  night->it  was  Satur- 
day—that I  started;  and  I  stuck  to  it,  and  took 


from  7*.  to  lOj.  overj'  night,  with  more,  of  course, 
on  Saturday,  and  it  wus  half  of  it  profit  then.  I 
cleared  a  guod  mechanic's  earnings  at  that  time 
— 30i.  a  week  and  more.  Soon  aticr,  I  was  told 
that,  if  ajrreeable,  my  wife  could  have  a  stall 
witli  fried  fish,  opposite  a  wine-vaults  just 
opeucd.  and  she  made  nearly  half  as  much  as  I 
did  on  my  rounds.  I  served  the  public-houses, 
and  ::oon  got  known.  With  some  landlords  I 
had  the  privilege  of  the  parlour,  and  tap-room, 
and  bar,  wlien  uther  tradesmen  have  been  kept 
out.  The  landlords  will  say  to  me  still :  *  Vou 
can  go  in,  Fishy.'  Somehow,  I  got  the  name  of 
*  Fishy*  then,  and  I've  kept  it  ever  since,  lliere 
was  hospitality  in  those  days.  I've  gone  into  a 
room  in  a  public-house,  u.Ncd  by  mechanics,  and 
one  of  them  has  said;  'I'll  f^tand  fish  round, 
gentlemen;'  and  I've  supplied  iiftecn  penn'orths. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  stranger,  such  a  sort  of  cus- 
tomer, that  wanted  to  be  agrceabk*.  Now,  it's 
more  likely  I  hear :  '  Jack,  lend  us  a  penny  to 
buy  a  bit  of  fried;'  and  then  Jack  says:  *  You 
be  d — d!  here,  lass,  let's  have  another  pint* 
The  insults  and  difficulties  I've  had  in  the  pub- 
lic-house trade  is  dreadful.  1  onco  sold  lOd. 
worth  to  three  rough-looking  ffllows  I'd  never 
seen  before,  and  they  j-ecnicd  hearty,  and  asked 
me  to  drink  with  thcni,  so  I  took  a  pull ;  but 
they  wouldn't  pay  me  when  I  askud,  and  I 
w^aited  a  goodish  bit  before  I  did  ask.  I  thought, 
at  first,  it  was  tlieir  fun,  but  I  wailed  from  four 
to  seven,  and  I  found  it  was  no  fun.  I  felt 
upset,  and  rr.n  out  and  told  the  policeman,  but 
he  said  it  was  only  a  debt,  and  he  couldn't  inter- 
fere. So  I  ran  to  the  station,  but  the  head  man 
there  said  the  same,  and  told  nie  I  should  liand 
over  the  (Isli  with  one  hand,  and  hold  out  the 
other  hand  for  my  money.  So  I  went  back  to 
the  public-house,  and  asked  for  njy  money — and 
there  was  some  mechanies  that  knew  me  there 

then — but  I  got  nothing  but  * you's  I  *  alid 

one  of  'em  used  most  drculfui  l.^nguage.  At 
last,  one  of  the  mechanics  said  ;  *  ^Iu/:zle  him, 
Fishy,  if  he  won't  pay.'  He  was  far  bigger  than 
me,  him  that  was  one  in  debt ;  but  my  spirit  was 
up,  and  I  let  go  at  him  and  gave  him  a  bloody 
nose,  and  the  next  hit  I  knocked  him  backwards, 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how,  on  to  a  table;  but 
I  fell  on  him,  and  he  clutched  me  by  the  coat- 
collar — I  was  respectable  dressed  then — and  half 
smothered  me.  He  tore  the  back  of  my  coat, 
too,  and  1  went  home  like  Jim  Crow.  The  pot- 
man and  tiic  others  parted  us,  and  they  made 
the  man  give  me  1«.,  and  the  waiter  paid  mc  the 
uther  'id.t  and  said  he'd  take  his  chance  to  get 
it— but  he  never  got  it.  Another  time  I  went 
into  a  bar,  and  there  was  a  ball  in  the  house,  and 
one  of  the  ball  gents  came  down  and  pave  my 
basket  a  kick  i\*ithout  ever  a  word,  and  started 
the  fish ;  and  in  a  scuffle — ^lie  was  a  little  fellow, 
but  my  masU-r — I  had  this  finger  put  out  of 
joint— you  can  sec  that,  sir,  still— and  was  in 
the  hospital  a  week  from  an  injury  to  my  leff ; 
the  tiblin  bone  was  hurt,  the  doctors  said"  [the 
tibia.]  *-I*ve  had  my  tray  kiekeil  over  for  a 
lark  in  a  public-house,  and  a  scramble  for  my 
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fish,  and  all  gone,  and  no  help  and  no  money  for 
me.  The  landlords  always  prevent  such  things, 
when  they  can,  and  interfere  for  a  poor  man ; 
but  then  it*8  done  sudden,  and  over  in  an  instant. 
That  sort  of  thing  wasn't  tlie  worst.  I  once  had 
some  powdery  stuff*  Aung  sudden  over  nic  at  a 
parlour  door.  My  fish  fell  oft,  for  I  jumped, 
because  I  felt  blinded,  and  what  became  of  them 
I  don't  know ;  but  I  aimed  at  once  for  home — 
it  was  very  late— and  had  to  feel  my  way  almost 
like  a  blind  man.  I  can't  tell  what  I  suffered. 
I  found  it  was  something  black,  for  I  kept  rub. 
bing  my  face  with  my  apron,  and  could  just  tell 
it  came  away  black. '  1  let  myself  in  with  my 
latch,  and  my  wife  was  in  bed,  and  I  told  hor  to 
get  up  and  look  at  my  face  and  get  some  water, 
and  she  thought  I  wax  joking,  as  she  was  half 
asleep ;  but  v.iicn  she  got  up  and  got  a  light,  and 
j  a  glass,  she  screamed,  and  said  1  looked  such  a 
!  shiny  image ;  and  so  I  did,  as  well  as  I  could 
i  see,  for  it  was  black  lead— such  as  they  use  for 
i  grates — that  was  fiung  on  me.  I  washed  it  off. 
j  hut  it  wasn't  easy,  and  inv  face  was  sore  diivs 
;  after.  I  had  a  respectable  coat  on  then,  too, 
I  which  was  greatly  spoiled,  and  no  remedy  at  all. 
I  I  don't  know  who  did  it  to  me.  I  heard  some 
I  one  say :  *  You're  scr\'cd  out  l>eautifiil '  Its 
;  ;ncn  that  calls  thcm>clves  gentlemen  that  docs 
I  such  tilings.  I  know  the  style  of  them  then — 
1     it  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago ;  they'd  heard  of 

I      Lord  ,  and  his  goings  on.     That  way  it's 

I  better  now,  but  worse,  far,  in  the  way  of  jijettiii^ 
f  !i  living.  I  dare  say,  if  I  had  dre;^ed  in  rouj;h 
I  corderoy*!,  I  shouldn't  have  been  lnrke<i  at  so 
j      njuch,  because  they  might  have  thought  I  was 

•  a  regular  coster,  ami  a  lighter;  but  I  don't  like 
j  that  sort  of  thing — I  like  to  be  decent  and  re- 
I      sp.ctable,  if  I  can. 

i  "I've  been  in  the  'fried'  trade  ever  since, 

I  except  about  three  months  that  I  tried  the  sand- 
:  v.iehcs.  I  didn't  do  so  well  in  them,  but  it  was 
\  a  far  easier  trade  ;  no  carrying  heavy  weights  all 
I  X\w.  way  from  iiillingsgate :  but  I  went  back  to 
the  fried.  Why  now,  sir,  a  good  week  with  me 
!     --and  I've  only  ni}>elf  in  the  trade  now"  [he 

•  w.:s  a  widower]— "is  to  earn  Vlt,,  a  poor  week 
i  is  P.;. ;  and  there's  as  many  of  one  as  of  the 
'     other.     I'm  known  to  sell  the  best  of  fisli,  and 

to  cook  it  in  the  best  style.  1  think  half  of  us, 
t;ike  it  round  and  round  for  a  year,  may  earn  as 

,  ii.neh  as  I  do,  and  the  otiier  half  about  half  as 
i;»uch.  I  think  so.  1  n>ight  have  saved  money, 
hut  for  a  family.  I've  only  one  at  home  with 
me  now,  and  he  really  is  a  good  lad.  iMy  cus- 
tojiiers   are    public- house   people    that  w'ant   a 

i     rilish  or  a  i-ort  of  supper  with  their  beer,  not  so 

[     much  to  drinkers.    I  sell  to  tradesmen,  too;  ^d. 

i  wortli  for  tea  or  supper.  Some  of  them  send  to 
my  place,  for  I'm  known.     The  Great  Kxhihi- 

i  tion  can't  be  any  difference  to  me.  I've  a  regu- 
lar roun«l.  I  used  to  sell  a  good  deal  to  women 
of  the  town,  but  I  don't  now.  They  haven't  the 
money,  I  believe.  Where  I  took  io.».  of  them, 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  I  now  take  only  dd.  They 
may  go  for  other  sorts  of  relishes  now ;  I  can't 
s.vy.   The  worst  of  my  trade  is,  that  people  must  | 


have  as  big  penn'orths  when  fish  is  dear  as  when 
its  cheap.  I  never  sold  a  piece  of  fish  to  an 
Italian  boy  in  my  life,  thougn  they're  Catholics. 
Indeed,  I  never  saw  an  Italian  boy  spend  a  half- 
penny  in  the  streets  on  anything." 

A  working-man  told  me  that  he  often  bought 
fried  fish,  and  accounted  it  a  sood  to  men  like 
himself.  He  was  fond  of  fried  fish  to  his  sup- 
per ;  he  couldn't  buy  half  so  cheap  as  the  street- 
sellers,  perhaps  not  a  quarter ;  and,  if  he  could, 
it  would  cost  him  \d.  for  dripping  to  fry  the  fish 
in,  and  he  got  it  ready,  and  well  fried,  and  gene- 
rally good,  for  \d. 

Subsequent  inquiries  satisfied  me  that  my  in- 
formant was  correct  as  to  his  calculations  of  his 
fellows'  earnings,  judging  from  his  own.  The 
price  of  plaice  at  Billingsgate  is  from  ^.  to  2d, 
each,  according  to  size  (the  fried  fish  purveyors 
never  calculate  by  th«  weight),  \d.  being  a  fair 
average.  A  plaice  costing  \d,  will  now  be  fried 
into  four  pieces,  each  \d. ;  but  the  addition  of 
bread,  cost  of  oil,  &c.,  reduces  the  "fried" 
peoples'  profits  to  rather  less  than  cent,  per 
cent.  Soles  and  the  other  fish  are,  moreover, 
30  per  cent,  dearer  than  plaice.  .\s  loO  sellers 
make  as  much  weekly  as  my  informant,  and  the 
other  loO  half  that  amount,  we  have  an  average 
yearly  earning  of  27/.  '»?.  in  one  case,  and  of 
\'<it.  13jr.  in  the  other.  Taking  only  20/.  a  year 
as  a  medium  earning,  and  adding  90  per  cent 
for  profit,  the  outlay  on  the  fried  fish  supplied 
by  London  street-sellers  is  11,400/. 

Or    THE    PiirrAKAiioN    and    Quantity   of 
Sheep's  Trotters,  and  or  the  Stkeet- 

SELLEKS. 

Thi:  sale  of  >hecp's  trotters,  as  a  regular  street- 
trade,  is  confined  to  London,  Liverpool,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  a  few  ir.ore  of  our  greater 
towns.  The  **  trotter.'  as  it  is  coninionly  called, 
is  the  boiled  foot  of  the  sheep.  None  of  my 
readers  can  have  formed  any  commensurate 
notion  of  the  extent  ot'  tlu*  >ale  in  London,  and 
to  some  readers  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
comestible  may  be  unknown.  The  great  supjjly 
now  required  is  readily  attained.  The  wiiule- 
sale  trade  is  now  in  the  liands  of  one  fellmor.gcr- 
ing  lirm,  though  until  within  these  twenty 
months  or  so  there  were  two.  and  the  feet  pn* 
cut  off  the  sheep-skins  by  the  salesmen  in  the 
skin-market,  in  Bennondsey.  and  conveyed  to 
the  fellmonger's  premises  in  carts  and  hi 
trucks. 

Sheep's  trotters,  one  of  my  informants  could 
remember,  were  sold  in  the  streets  fifty  years 
ago,  but  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  trade.  Instead  of  being  pre- 
pared wholesale  as  at  present,  and  then  sold  out 
to  the  retailers,  the  trotters  were  then  preparetl 
by  the  individual  retailers,  or  by  small  traders 
in  tripe  and  cow  -  heel.  Twenty  -  five  year^ 
ago  nearly  all  the  sheep's  trotters  were  "lined 
and  prepared,"  when  the  skin  came  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  fellmonger,  for  the  glue  anil 
size  makers.    Twenty  years  ago  only  ahou:  one-     j 
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twentieth  of  tlie  trotters  now  prc]>ared  for  eating 
vexe  devoted  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  it  was 
Dot  until  about  fifteen  years  back  that  the  trade 
began  to  reach  its  present  magnitude ;  and  for 
the  last  tik-elve  years  it  has  been  about  station- 
ary,  but  there  were  never  more  sold  than  last 
jfear. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  glue  and  size, 
owing  principally  to  improved  modes  of  manu- 
(Mture,  became  cheaper,  so  that  it  paid  the  fell- 
monnr  better  to  dispose  of  the  trotters  as  an 
utiele  "  cooked*'  for  the  poor,  than  to  the  glue- 
boiler. 

The  process  of  cookery  is  carried  on  rapidly 
at  the  fellmouger's  in  question.  The  feet  are 
fint  Maided  for  about  half  an  hour.  After  that 
Erom  ten  to  fifteen  boys  are  employed  in  scoop- 
ing out  the  hoofs,  which  are  sold  for  manure  or 
to  manufacturers  of  Prussian  blue,  wliicli  is  ex- 
tennTely  used  by  painters.  Women  arc  then 
I  eiuployed,  forty  being  an  average  number,  *'  to 
icripe  the  hair  off*,** — for  hair  it  is  called — 
([uicUy,  but  softly,  so  that  the  skin  should  not 
be  favored,  and  after  that  the  trotters  are  boiled 
for  about  four  hour^,  and  they  arc  then  ready 
for  market 

The  proprietor  of  this  establishment,  after  he 
jiad  obligingly   given   me   the    information    I 
Rqoired,  invited  me  to  walk  round  his  premises 
nnaecompanied,  and  observe  how  the  business 
was  conducted.  The  premises  are  extensive,  and 
iR  utualed,  as  are  nearly  all  branches  of  the 
great  trade  connected  with  hides  and  skins,  in 
Btrmondscy.     The  trotter  business  is  kept  dis- 
tinct from  the  general  H'llmonpcring.     Within 
tlongbhcd  are  live  cop])ers,  each  containing,  on 
u  average,  2.30  "sets,"  a  set  being  the  com- 
plement of  the  sheep's  feet,  four.     Two  of  these 
toppers,  on  my  visit,  were  devoted  to  the  scald- 
j   ing,  and  three  to  the  boiling  of  the  troUer?. 
They  looked  like  what  one  might  imagine  to  be 
witches*  big  caldrons;    seething,  hissing,  boil- 
ing, and  throwing  forth  a  steam  not  ])eculiarly 
gntcful  to  the  nostrils  of  the  uninitiated.    Thus 
there  are,  weekly,  "cooking"  in  one  fonn  or 
other,  the  feet  of  *iO,000  sheep  for  the  consumj*- 
tion  of  the  poorer  classes,  or  as  a  relish  for  those 
vboae  stomachs  crave  aifter  edibles  of  this  dc- 
■cription.     At  one  extremity  of  this  shed  are 
I   the  hoys,  who  work  in  a  place  open  at  the  side, 
hut  the  flues  and  lirc-s  make  all  parts  sufficiently 
I   »anii.    The  women  liave  a  place  to  themselves 
on  the  oppoi^ite  side  of  the  yard.     The  room 
\   *here  they  work  has  fonns  running  along  its 
I   udes,  and  each  woman  has  a  sort  of  bench  in 
I   front  of  her   seat,  on  which   she   scrapes  the 
I   tnttcrs.     One  of  the  best  of  these  workwomen 
i   etn  Mrai>e  loO  sets,  or  (iOO  feet  in  a  day,  but 
|he  average  of  tlie  work  is  v300  sets  a  week, 
including  women  and  girls.     I  saw  no  girls  but 
vhat  seemed  above  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and 
none  of  the  women  were  old.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly merry,  laughing  and  chatting,  and  appear- 
ing to  consider  that  a  listener  was  not  of  primary 
QBiequence,  as  they  talked  pretty  mucli  alto- 
gether.    I   saw  none  but  what  were  decently 


dressed,   some  were    good-looking,    and    none 
seemed  sickly. 

In  this  establishment  are  prepared,  weekly, 
20,000  sets,  or  80,000  feet ;  a  yearlv  average  of 
4,160,000  trotters,  or  the  feet  of  1,040,000  sheep. 
Of  this  quantity  the  Ktrect-folk  buy  seven- 
eighths;  3,640.000  trotters  yearly,  or  70,000 
weekly.  The  number  of  sheep  t  rotter- vellers 
may  be  taken  at  300,  which  gives  an  average  of 
nearly  sixty  sets  a  week  per  individual. 

The  wholesale  price,  at  the  **  trotter  yard,"*  is 
five  a  penny,  which  gives  an  outlay  by  the 
street- sellers  of  3,031/.  \\s,  yearly. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  trade. 
Lamb's  trotters  are  also  prepared,  but  only  to 
one- twentieth  of  the  quantity  of  sheep's  tiotters, 
and  that  for  only  three  months  of  the  year. 
These  are  all  sold  to  the  street- sellers.  The 
lamb's  foot  is  usually  left  appended  to  the 
leg  nnd  shoulder  of  lamb.  It  is  weighed  with 
the  joint,  but  the  butcher's  man  or  boy  will  say 
to  the  purchaser:  *' Do  you  want  the  foot.'" 
As  the  answer  is  usually  in  the  negative,  it  is  at 
once  cut  otT  and  fonns  a  "  perquisite."  There 
are  some  half  dozen  men,  journeymen  butchers 
not  fully  employed,  who  collect  these  feet,  jirc-  ] 
pare  and  sell  them  to  the  street- people,  hut  r.s 
the  lamb's  feet  are  very  seldom  as  fresh  as  those 
of  the  sheep  carried  direct  from  the  skin  market 
to^so  to  speak — the  great  trotter  kitchen,  the 
demand  for  "lamb's"  falls  off  yearly.  Last 
year  the  sale  may  be  taken  at  about  14,000  setb. 
selling,  wholesale,  at  about  4(3/.,  the  same  price 
as  the  sheep. 

The  sellers  of  trotters,  who  are  stationary  at 
publichousc  and  theatre  doors,  and  at  street 
comers,  and  itinerant,  hut  itinerant  chiefly  from 
one  public  house  to  another  are  a  wretchedly 
poor  class.  Three  fourths  of  them  are  elderly 
women  and  children,  the  great  majority  being 
Irish  people,  and  there  are  more  boys  than  girls 
in  the  trade.  The  cajjital  required  to  .start  in 
the  business  is  very  sninll.  A  hand  basket  of 
the  larger  size  co'sts  1*.  JW.,  but  smaller  or 
second-hand  only  ]«.,and  the  white  cotton  cloth 
on  which  the  trotters  arc  displayed  costs  Ad.  or 
6rf. ;  stock-money  need  not  exceed  1*.,  so  that 
3«.  is  all  that  is  required.  This  is  one  reat4)n.  j 
I  heard  from  several  trotter- sellers,  why  the 
business  is  over-peopled. 

Statements  op  Sheep's  Trotilu  Womln. 
From  one  woman,  who,  I  am  assured,  nuiy 
be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  better  class  of 
trotter-sellers— some  of  the  women  being  i.ot- 
tish  and  addicted  to  penn'orths  of  j^in  beyond 
their  means — I  had  the  following  statement. 
I  found  her  in  the  top  room  of  a  lofty  liouse  in 
Clerkenwell.  She  was  washing  when  1  called, 
and  her  son,  a  crippled  boy  of  16,  with  his 
crutch  by  his  side,  was  cleaning  knives,  which 
he  had  done  for  many  months  for  a  family  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  paid  for  his  labour 
in  what  the  mother  pronounced  better  than 
money— broken  victuals,  because  they  were  of 
such  good,  wholesome  quality.    The  rooi.i,  which 
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ifl  of  a  good  size,  had  its  red-bzown  plaster  walli, 
stained  in  parts  with  damp,  but  a  great  portion 
was  covered  with  the  cheap  engraTings  "  given 
away  with  No.  6  "  (or  any  other  number)  of  some 
periodica]  "of  thrilling  interest  ;*'  while  the  nar- 
row mantel-shelf  was  almost  covered  with  pot 
figures  of  dumpy  men,  red-breeched  and  blue- 
coated,  and  similar  ornaments.  I  have  often 
noted  such  attempts  to  subdue,  as  it  were,  the 
grinmess  of  poverty,  by  the  poor  who  had  "  seen 
better  days."  The  mother  was  tall  and  spare, 
and  the  boy  had  that  look  of  premature  sedate- 
ness,  his  face  being  of  a  sickly  hue,  common  to 
those  of  quiet  dispositions,  who  have  been  afflicted 
irom  their  childhood : — 

"  I'm  the  widow  of  a  sawyer,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 

,  with  a  very  slight  brogue,  for  she  was  an 

Irishwoman,  "  and  I've  been  a  widow  18  long 
Tears.  I'm  54, 1  believe,  but  that  18  years  seems 
longer  than  all  the  rest  of  my  life  together.  My 
husband  earned  liardly  ever  less  than  dOj.  a  week, 
sometimes  3^,  and  I  didn't  know  what  pincliing 
was.  But  I  was  left  destitute  ^Ith  four  young 
children,  and  had  to  bring  them  up  as  well  as 
I  could,  by  what  I  could  make  by  washing  and 
charing,  and  a  hard  fight  it  was.  One  of  my 
children  went  for  a  soldier,  one's  dead,  another's 
married,  and  that's  the  youngest  there.  Ah ! 
poor  fellow,  what  he's  gone  through !  He's  had 
18  abscesses,  one  after  another,  and  ho  has  been 
four  times  in  Bartholomew's.  There's  only  God 
above  to  help  him  when  I'm  j^one.  My  health 
broke  six  years  aj^o,  and  I  couldn't  do  hard  work 
in  washing,  and  I  took  to  trotter  selling,  because 
one  of  my  neighbours  was  in  that  way,  and  told 
me  how  to  go  about  it  My  son  sells  trotters 
too ;  he  always  sits  at  the  comer  of  this  street. 
I  go  from  one  public-house  to  another,  and 
sometimes  stand  at  the  door,  or  sit  inside,  be- 
cause I'm  known  and  have  leave.  But  I  can't 
either  sit,  or  stand,  or  walk  long  at  a  time,  I'm 
so  rheumatic.  No,  sir,  I  can't  say  I  was  ever 
badly  insulted  in  a  public-house ;  but  I  only  go 
to  those  I  know.  Others  may  be  diilerent.  Wc 
depend  mostly  on  trotters,  but  I  have  a  shilling 
and  my  meat,  for  charing,  a  day  in  every  week. 
I've  tried  'winks  and  whelks  too,  'cause  I  thought 
they  might  be  more  in  my  pocket  than  trotters, 
but  they  don't  suit  a  poor  woman  that's  begun 
a  street- trade  when  she's  not  very  young.  And 
the  trotters  can  be  carried  on  with  so  little 
money.  It's  not  so  long  ago  that  I've  sold  three- 
penn'orth  of  trotters — that  is,  him  and  me  has — 
pretty  early  in  the  evening;  I'd  bought  them 

at  Mr. 's,  in  Bermondsey,  in  the  afternoon, 

for  we  can  buy  three  penn'orth,  and  I  walked 
there  again — perhaps  it's  four  miles  there  and 
back— and  bought  another  Sd.  worth.  The  first 
three-pence  was  all  I  could  rise.  It's  a  long 
weary  way  for  me  to  walk,  but  some  walk  from 
Poplar  and  Limehouse.  If  I  lay  out  2s.  on  the 
Saturday— there's  15  sets  for  1*.,  that's  60 
trotters — they'll  carry  us  on  to  Monday  night, 
and  sometimes,  if  they'll  keep,  to  Tuesday  night 
Sometimes  I  could  sell  half-a-crown's  worth  in 
less  time.    I  have  to  go  to  Bermondsey  three  or 


four  times  a  week.    The  trade  was  fa: 
years  ago,  though  trotters  were  dearei 
18  sets  !«.,  then  14,  now  15.     For 
few,  that's  very  fine  and  very  big,  I  g 
a  piece ;  for  some  I  get  l^d.  for  two ; 
!</.  each;  some's  four  for  l\d.;   ai 
have  to  throw  into  the  dust-hole, 
us  earns  5«.  a  week  on  trotters,  not 
sure.     I  sell  to  people  in  the  pub] 
some  of  them  may  be  rather  the  worst 
but  not  so  many ;  regular  drunkardi 
thing  but  drink.     I've  sold  them  too 
respectable  gentlemen,  that's  been 
the  street,  who  put  them  in  their  } 
supper.     My  rent's  Is.  a  week." 

I  then  had  some  converdation  witl 
lad.  He'd  had  many  a  bitter  nigh 
me,  from  half-past  five  to  twelve,  fc 
there  was  no  breakfast  for  his  mothe 
if  he  couldn't  sell  some  trotters.  He 
sometimes.  He  didn't  know  any  g 
him,  but  he  couldn't  help  it  The 
thered  round  liim  sometimes,  and  te 
and  snatched  at  his  crutch  ;  and  the 
said  that  he  must  make  him  '*  move 
encouraged  the  boys  about  him.  He 
the  boys  any  more  than  they  were  f< 
policemen.  He  had  often  sod  thou| 
sat  with  his  trotters  before  liim,  whei 
cry ;  he  wondered  if  ever  he  would  be 
but  what  could  he  do  ?  He  could  rei 
write ;  he  liked  to  read  very  well  wl 
anything  to  read.  Ilis  mother  and 
missed  mass. 

Another  old  woman,  very  poorly, 
tidily  dressed,  g:avc  mo   the  foUowin] 
which  shows  a  little  of  public-house  < 

"  I've  seen  belter  days,  sir,  I  have 
don't  like  to  talk  about  that,  but  no^ 
a  poor  sheep's  trotter  seller,  and  I've 
good  many  years.  I  don't  know  how 
I  don't  like  to  think  about  it  It's  ; 
bad  trade,  and  such  insults  as  we  h: 
up  with.  I  serve  some  public- hous 
stand  sometimes  at  a  pi  ay  house- door 
'is.  or  3*.  Gd.  a  week,  and  in  a  very 
45.,  but,  then,  I  sometimes  make  onlj 
infirm  now,  God  help  me!  and  I  can  i 
else.  Another  old  woman  and  me  h 
between  us,  at  Is.  4rf.  a  week.  Mot 
best  name  I  'm  called  in  a  public-ho 
ain't  a  respectable  name.  '  Here,  mi 
us  one  of  your  b —  trotters,'  is  often  t 
One  customer  sometimes  says :  '  T! 
choke  me,  but  that's  as  good  as  the  I 
ain't  a  bad  man,  though.  He  someti 
me.  He  '11  bait  my  trotters,  but  that' 
ing  way,  and  then  he'll  say  : 
'  A  pen  north  o'  gin, 
'11  make  your  old  body  spin.' 

It's  his  own  poetry,  he  says.  I  c 
what  he  is,  but  he's  often  drunk,  p< 
Women's  far  worse  to  please  than  n 
known  a  woman  buy  a  trotter,  put 
into  it  and  then  say  it  wasn't  good,  i 
it     It  wasn't  paid  for  when  she  did  s 
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cause  I  grumbled,  I  was  abused  by  her,  as  if 
I*d  beeu  a  Turk.    The  landlord  interfered,  and 
he  said,  said  he,  '  1*11  not  have  this  poor  woman 
insulted;    she's  here  for  the    convenience  of 
them  as  requires  trotters,  and  she's  a  well-con- 
ducted woman,  and  I'll  not  have  her  insulted,' 
he  says,  says  he,  lofty  and  like  a  gentleman, 
nr.    'Why,  who's  insulting  the  old  b — h?' 
layi  the  woman,  says  she.     '  Why,  you  are,' 
sajs  the  landlord  says  he,  '  and  you  ought  to 
paj  her  for  her  trotter,  or  how  is  she  to  live  ? ' 
'  What  the  b —  h — 11  do  I  care  how  she  lives,' 
sajs  the  woman,   '  its  nothing  to  me,  and   I 
▼on't  pay  her.'     *  Then  I  will,'  says  the  land- 
lord, says  he,  '  here's  6i.,'  and  he  wouldn't  take 
the  change.     After  that  I  soon  sold  all  my 
trotters,  and  some  gave  me  double  price,  when 
the  landlord  showed  himself  such  a  gentleman, 
and  I  vent  out  and  bought  nine  trotters  more, 
anotlicr  woman's  stock,  that  she  was  dreading 
she  couldn't  sell,  and  I  got  throueh  them  in  no 
time    It  was  the  best  trotter  night  I  ever  had. 
She  wasn't  a  woman  of  the  town  as  used  me  so. 
I  have  had  worse  sauce  from  modest  women,  as 
they  called  themselves,  than  from  the  women 
of  the  town,  for  plenty  of  tlient  knows  what 
poverty  is,  and  is  civilcr,  poor   tilings — yes, 
I'm  nire  of  that,  though  it's  a  shocking  life — 
0,  shocking !    I  never  go  to  the  playhouse- door 
Init  on  a  fine  night.     Young  men  treats  their 
sveethearts  to  a  trotter,  for  a  relish,  with  a  drup 
of  beer  between  the  acts.     "Wet  nights  is  the 
bwt  for    public-houses.      *  They're    not    salt 
oough,'  has  been  said  to  me,  oil  enough,  *  thty 
doo'!  make  a  man  thirsty.'     It'll  conic  to  the 
workhouse  with  mc  before  long,  and,  perhaps, 
all  the  better.     It's  warm  in  the  public-house, 
sod  that  draws  me  to  sell  my  trotters  there 
iWKtiines.      I  live  on  fish  and  bread  a  good 
deal."  * 

The  returns  I  collected  show  that  there  is 
wpended  yearly  in  London  streets  on  trotters, 
nlcnlating  their  sale,  retail,  at  \d,  each,  6,500/., 
ht though  the  regular  price  is  |^/.,  some  trotters 
are  sold  at  four  for  \\d„  very  few  higher  than 
K  and  some  are  kept  until  tliey  arc  imsaleable, 
10  that  the  amount  may  be  estimated  at  6,000/., 
a  receipt  of  7».  6rf.  weekly,  per  individual  seller, 
latlier  more  than  one-half  of  which  sum  is 
profiL 

Op  the  Street  Trade  in  Baked  Potatoes. 

^c  haktd  potato  trade^  in  the  way  it  is  at  pre- 
mt  canicd  on,  has  not  been  known  more  than 
fifteen  years  in  the  streets.  Before  that,  i>ota- 
(oei  were  sometimes  roasted  as  chestnuts  are 
BOW,  but  only  on  a  small  scale.  The  trade  is 
loore  profitable  than  that  in  fruit,  but  continues 
^  hat  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  potatoes,  for  street-consumption,  are 
^OQght  of  the  greengrocers,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  6d. 
^  cwt  They  are  usually  a  large-sized 
"fruit,"  running  about  two  or  three  to  the 
pwnd.  The  kind  generally  bought  is  what  are 
wBedthe  "French  Hegtnt's."     French  pota- 


toes are  greatly  used  now,  as  they  are  cheaper 
than  the  English.  The  potatoes  are  picked, 
and  those  of  a  large  size,  and  with  a  rough 
skin,  selected  from  the  others,  because  they  are 
the  mealiest.  A  waxy  potato  shrivels  in  the 
baking.  There  arc  usually  from  280  to  300 
potatoes  in  the  cwt ;  these  are  cleaned  by  the 
huckster,  and,  when  dried,  taken  in  baskets, 
about  a  quarter  cwt.  at  a  time,  to  the  baker's,  to 
be  cooked.  They  are  baked  in  large  tins,  and 
require  an  hour  and  a  half  to  do  them  well. 
The  charge  for  baking  is  9d,  the  cwt,  the  baker 
usually  fiuuding  the  tins.  They  are  taken  home 
from  the  bakehouse  in  a  basket,  with  a  yard  and 
a  half  of  green  baize  in  which  they  are  covered 
up,  and  so  protected  from  the  cold.  The  huck- 
ster then  places  them  in  his  can,  wliich  consists 
of  a  tin  with  a  half-lid ;  it  stands  on  four  legs, 
and  lias  a  large  handle  to  it,  while  an  iron  fiire- 
pot  is  suspended  inmsediatcly  beneath  the  vessel 
which  is  used  for  holding  the  potatoes.  Di- 
rectly over  the  fire-pot  is  a  boiler  for  hot  water. 
This  is  concealed  within  the  vessel,  and  serves 
to  keep  the  potatoes  always  hot  Outside  the 
vessel  where  the  potatoes  arc  kept  is,  at  one 
end,  a  small  compartment  for  butter  and  salt, 
and  at  the  other  end  another  compartment  for 
fresh  charcoal.  Above  the  boiler,  and  beside 
the  lid,  is  u  small  pipe  for  carrying  off  the 
steam.  These  potato -cans  :u:e  sometimes 
bri{;htly  polished,  sometimes  painted  red,  and 
occasionally  brass-mounted.  Some  uf  the 
handsomest  are  all  brass,  and  some  are  highly 
ornamented  with  brass-mountings.  Great  ju-idc 
is  taken  in  the  cans.  The  baked-potato  man 
usually  devotes  half  an  hour  to  polishing  them 
up,  and  they  are  mostly  kept  as  bright  as  silver. 
The  lumdsomcit  potato-can  is  now  in  Shore- 
ditch.  It  cost  ten  guineas,  and  is  of  brass 
mounted  with  German  silver.  There  are  three 
lamps  attached  to  it,  with  coloured  glass,  and  of 
a  style  to  accord  with  that  of  the  machine ;  each 
lamp  cost  5i.  The  expense  of  an  ordinary 
can,  tin  and  brass- mounted,  is  about  dOs,  They 
arc  mostly  made  by  a  tinman  in  the  Katclifiie- 
highway.  The  usual  places  for  these  cans  to 
stand  aro  the  principal  thoroughfares  and  street- 
markets.  It  is  considered  by  one  who  has  been 
many  years  at  the  business,  that  there  arc, 
taking  those  who  have  regular  stands  and  those 
who  are  travelling  with  tlicir  cans  on  their  arm, 
at  least  two  hundred  individuals  engaged  in 
the  trade  in  London.  There  are  three  at  the 
bottom  of  Farringdon-street,  two  in  Smithfield, 
and  threo  in  Tottenham-court-road  (the  two 
places  last  named  are  said  to  be  the  best 
•  pitches  *  in  all  London),  two  in  Leather-lane, 
one  on  Holbom-hill,  one  at  King's-cross,  three 
at  the  Brill,  Somera-town,  three  in  tlie  New- 
cut,  three  in  Covcnt-garden  (tliis  is  considered 
to  be  on  market-days  the  second-best  pitch), 
two  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  one  at  West^ 
minster-bridge,  two  at  the  top  of  Edgeware- 
road,  one  in  St  Mart'm's-lane,  one  in  Newport- 
market,  two  at  the  upper  end  of  Oxford-street, 
one  in  Clare-market,  two  in  Regent-street,  one 
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in  Newgate-market,  two  at  the  Angel,  Isling- 
ton, three  at  Shoreditch  chiirch,  four  about 
Rosemary-lane,  two  at  Whitechapel,  two  near 
Spitalfields-market,  and  more  than  double  the 
above  number  wandering  about  London.  Some 
of  tlie  cans  have  names — as  the  "  Royal  Union 
Jack'*  (enrnved  in  a  brass  plate),  the  "  Royal 
George,"  me  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  the  "  Original 
Baked  Potatoes,"  and  the  **  Old  Original  Baked 
Potatoes." 

The  business  begins  about  the  middle  of 
August  and  continues  to  the  latter  end  of  April, 
or  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  get  to  any  size, — ' 
until  they  are  pronounced  '  bad.'  The  season, 
upon  an  average,  4asts  about  half  the  year, 
and  depends  much  upon  the  weather.  IJP 
it  is  cold  and  frosty,  the  trade  is  brisker 
than  in  wet  weather ;  indeed  then  little  is  doing. 
The  best  hours  for  business  are  from  half-past 
ten  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  from  five  in  the  evening  till  eleven  or 
twelve  at  night  The  night  trade  is  considered 
the  best  In  cold  weather  the  potatoes  are  fre- 
quently bought  to  warm  the  hands.  Indeed, 
an  eminent  divine  classed  them,  in  a  public 
speech,  among  the  best  of  modem  improve- 
ments, it  being  a  cheap  luxury  to  the  poor 
wayfarer,  who  was  benumbed  in  the  night  by 
col4»  and  an  excellent  medium  for  diffusing 
wamitli  into  the  system,  by  being  held  in  the 
gloved  hand.  Some  buy  them  in  the  morning 
for  lunch  and  some  for  dinner.  A  news  vender, 
who  had  to  take  a  hasty  meal  in  his  shop,  told 
me  he  was  '*  always  glad  to  hear  the  baked- 
potato  cry,  as  it  made  a  dinner  of  what  was 
only  a  snack  without  it."  The  best  time  at 
night,  is  about  nine,  when  the  potatoes  are 
purchased  for  supper. 

The  customers  consist  of  all  classes.  Many 
gentlefolks  buy  them  in  the  street,  and  take 
tliem  home  for  supper  in  their  pockets ;  but  the 
working  classes  are  the  greatest  purchasers. 
Many  boys  and  girls  lay  out  a  halfpeimy  in  a 
baked  potato.  Irishmen  are  particularly  fond 
of  them,  but  they  arc  the  worst  customers,  I  am 
told,  as  they  want  the  largest  potatoes  in  the 
can.  Women  buy  a  great  number  of  those  sold. 
Some  take  them  home,  and  some  eat  them  in 
the  street  Three  baked  potatoes  are  as  much 
as  will  satisfy  the  stoutest  appetite.  One  potato 
dealer  in  Smith  field  is  said  to  sell  about  2|  cwt 
of  potatoes  on  a  market-day ;  or,  in  other  words, 
from  900  to  1,000  potatoes,  and  to  take  upwards 
of  21.  One  informant  told  me  that  he  himself 
had  often  sold  1|  cwt.  of  a  day,  and  taken  1/.  in 
halfpence.  I  am  informed,  tliat  upon  an  ave- 
rage, taking  the  good  stands  vrith  the  bad  ones 
throughout  London,  there  are  about  1  cwt.  of 
potatoes  sold  by  each  baked-potato  man — and 
there  are  200  of  these  throughout  the  metro- 
polis—  making  the  total  quantity  of  baked 
potatoes  consumed  every  day  10  tons.  The 
money  spent  upon  these  comes  to  withiu  a  few 
shillings  of  125/.  (calculating  300  potatoes  to 
the  cwt,  and  each  of  those  potatoes  to  be  sold 
at  a  halfpenny).     Hence,  there  are  60  tons  of 


baked  poUtoes  eaten  in  Londoc  streets,  an 
750k  spent  upon  them  every  wa.^k  during  tli 
season.  Saturdays  and  Mondays  are  the  bei 
days  for  the  sale  of  baked  potatoes  in  thoi 
parts  of  London  that  are  not  near  the  markets 
but  in  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Clare,  Newpor 
Covent-garden,  Newgate,  Smithfield,  and  othc 
markets,  the  trade  is  briskest  on  the  market 
days.  The  baked-potato  men  are  many  of  thei 
broken- do^t-n  tradesmen.  Many  are  labourei 
who  find  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  cmplojrmec 
in  the  winter  time;  some  are  costermongen 
some  have  been  artisans ;  indeed,  there  are  som 
of  all  classes  among  them. 

After  the  baked  potato  season  is  over,  th 
generality  of  the  hucksters  take  to  selling  atran 
berries,  raspberries,  or  anything  in  seasoi 
Some  go  to  labouring  work.  One  of  my  in 
fonnants,  who  had  been  a  bricklayer's  laboure; 
said  that  after  the  season  he  always  looked  oi 
for  work  among  the  bricklayers,  and  this  ke] 
him  employed  until  the  baked  potato  seaso 
came  round  again. 

"  When  I  first  took  to  it,"  he  said,  "  I  wi 
very  badly  ofC  My  master  had  no  employmei 
for  me,  and  my  brother  was  ill,  and  so  was  m 
wife's  sister,  and  I  had  no  way  of  keeping  *en 
or  myself  either.  The  labouring  men  are  mostl 
omt  of  work  in  the  winter  time,  so  I  spoke  to 
friend  of  mine,  and  lie  told  me  how  he  manage 
every  winter,  and  advised  me  to  do  the  sami 
I  took  to  it,  and  Imve  stuck  to  it  ever  sine* 
The  trade  was  mucli  better  then.  I  could  bu 
a  hundred- weight  of  potatoes  for  1*.  9d.  to  2s.  Zd 
and  there  were  fewer  to  sell  them.  We  gene 
rally  use  to  a  cwt  of  potatoes  three-quarters  < 
a  pound  of  butter— tenpenny  salt  butter  is  whs 
we  buy — a  pennyworth  of  salt,  a  pennyworth  ( 
pepper,  and  five  pennyworth  of  charcoal.  This 
with  the  baking,  i)d.,  brings  the  expenses  to  jus 
upon  7*.  6d.  per  cwt,  and  for  this  our  receipt 
will  he  125.  6d.j  thus  leaving  about  5s.  per  cw 
profit."  Hence  the  average  profits  of  the  trad 
are  about  30*.  a  week — "  and  more  to  some,' 
said  my  informant  A  man  in  Smitlifleld 
market,  I  am  credibly  informed,  clears  at  th 
least  3/.  a  week.  On  the  Friday  he  has  a  fres 
basket  of  hot  potatoes  brought  to  him  from  th 
baker's  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Such  is  hi 
custom  that  he  has  not  even  time  to  take  monej 
and  his  wife  stands  by  his  side  to  do  so. 

Another  jiotato- vender  who  shifted  liis  car 
he  said,  "  from  a  public-house  where  the  ta 
dined  at  twelve,"  to  another  half-a-milc  of 
where  it  "  dined  at  one,  and  so  did  the  pax 
.lour,"  and  afterwards  to  any  place  he  deeme 
best,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  cms 
tomers :  — 

"  Such  a  day  as  this,  sir  [Jan.  24],  when  th 
fog's  like  a  cloud  come  down,  people  looks  ver 
shy  at  my  taties,  very ;  they've  been  more  sus 
picious  ever  since  the  taty  rot  I  thought 
should  never  have  rekivered  it ;  never,  not  th 
rot.  I  sell  most  to  mechanics — I  was  a  grocer' 
porter  myself  before  I  was  a  baked  taty — io 
their  dumers,  and  they're  on  for  good  shop 
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where  I  seiret  tlie  taps  and  parlours,  and  pays 
me  without  grumbling,  like  gentlemen.  Gen- 
tlemen does  grumble  though,  for  I've  sold  to 
tliem  at  private  houses  when  they've  held  the 
door  half  open  as  they've  called  me— aye,  and 
lidies  too — and  they've  said,  '  Is  that  all  for 
%i,V  If  It  'd  been  a  peck  they'd  have  said  the 
time,  I  know.  Some  customers  is  very  plea- 
unt  witli  mc,  and  says  I'm  a  blessing.  One 
flhrtys  says  he'll  give  me  a  ton  of  taties  when 
his  ship  comes  home,  'cause  he  can  always  have 
1  hot  murphy  to  his  cold  saveloy,  when  tin's 
ihorL  He's  a  harness-maker,  and  the  railways 
hu  injured  him.  There's  Union-street  and 
there's  Pearl-row,  and  there's  Market-street, 
now,— they're  all  off  the  Borough-road — if  I 
go  there  at  ten  at  night  or  so,  I  can  sell  3 jr. 
worth,  perhaps,  'cause  they  know  me,  and  I 
hiTc  another  baked  taty  to  help  there  some- 
times. Tliey're  women  that's  rot  reckoned  the 
best  m  the  world  that  buys  there,  but  they  pay 
me.  I  know  why  I  got  my  name  up.  I  had 
luck  to  have  good  fruit  when  the  rot  was  about, 
ud  they  got  to  know  me.  I  only  go  twice  or 
Ihiice  a  week,  fo'  it's  two  miles  from  my  regu- 
lar places.  I've  trusted  them  sometimes. 
They're  said  to  me,  as  modest  as  could  be, 
'  Do  give  me  credit,  and  *pon  my  word  you 
dull  be  paid;  there's  a  dear!'  I  am  paid 
nMMtly.  Little  shopkeepers  is  fair  customers, 
bat  I  do  best  for  the  taps  and  the  parlours. 
Perhaps  I  make  \2s,  or  \5s.  a  week — I  hardly 
know,  for  I've  only  myself  and  keep  no  'count 
--for  the  season;  money  goes  one  can't  tell 
how,  and  'specially  if  you  drinks  a  drop,  as  I 
A)  ioinetime.s.  Foggy  weather  drives  me  to  it, 
I'm  9i  worrittcd ;  that  is,  now  and  then,  you'll 
aiftd,  sir." 

There  are,  at  present,  300  vendors  of  hot 
baked  potatoes  getting  their  living  in  the  streets 
of  London,  each  of  whom  sell,  upon  an  average, 
S  cwt  of  potatoes  daily.  The  average  takings 
•f  each  vendor  is  G<.  a  dav ;  and  the  receipts  of 
the  whole  number  throughout  the  season  (which 
lutsfroui  the  latter  end  of  September  till  March 
ioelnnve),  a  period  of  6  months,  is  14,000/. 

A  capital  is  recjuired  to  xtart  in  this  trade  as, 
fcflows : — can,  2L  ;  knife,  Srf. ;  stock-money,  8«. ; 
charge  for  baking  100  potatoes,  1«. ;  charcoal, 
M;  butter.  Id.;  salt,  1//.,  and  pepper,  1^. : 
•Itogether,  2/.  9j.  llrf.  The  can  and  knife  is  the 
wly  property  described  as  fixed,  stock- money, 
ftc.»  being  daily  occurring,  amounts  to  75/. 
^Brittg  the  season. 

Op  "Trotting,"   or  "Hawking" 
Butchers. 

These  two  appellations  are,  or  have  been, 
■■ed  lomewhat  confusedly  in  the  meat  trade. 
Thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  years  ago— for  each 
**nn  was  mentioned  to  me — the  butcher  in 
jpotionwas  a  man  who  went  **trottin*r"  on 
"tt  imall  horse  to  the  mere  distant  suburbs  to 
jUmeat  ITiis  was  when  the  suburbs,  in  any 
"Wetion,  were  "not  built  up  to"  as  they  arc 
*•*!  and  the  appearance  of  the  trotting  butcher 


might  be  hailed  as  saving  a  walk  of  a  mile,  or 
a  mile  and  a  half,  to  a  butcher's  shop,  fur  only 
tradesmen  of  a  smaller  capital  then  opened 
butcher's  shops  in  the  remoter  suburbs.  For  a 
suburban  butcher  to  send  round  "for  orders" 
at  that  period  would  have  occupied  too  much 
time,  for  a  distance  nmst  be  traversed ;  and  to 
have  gone,  or  sent,  on  horseback,  would  have 
entailed  the  keeping  or  hiring  of  a  horse,  which 
wns  in  those  days  an  expensive  matter.  One 
butcher  who  told  mc  that  he  had  known  the 
trade,  man  and  boy,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  said : 
*'  As  to  *  trotting,'  a  small  man  couldn't  so 
well  do  it,  for  if  20/.  was  oflered  for  a  tidy 
horse  in  the  war  time  it  would  most  likely  be 
said,  •  I'll  get  more  for  it  in  the  cavaldry — for 
it  was  often  called  cavaldry  then — there's  better 
plunder  there.'  {Plunder,  I  may  explain,  is  a 
common  word  m  the  horse  trade  to  express 
profit.)  So  it  wasn't  so  easy  to  get  a  horse." 
The  trotting  butchers  were  then  men  sent  or 
going  out  from  the  more  frequented  parts  to 
supply  the  suburbs,  but  in  many  caries  only 
when  a  tradesman  was  '"Imngup"  with  meat. 
They  carried  from  20  to  100  lb.  of  meat  gene- 
rally in  one  basket,  resting  on  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle,  and  attached  by  a  long  leathern 
strap  to  the  person  of  the  "trotter."  The 
trade,  however,  was  irregular  and,  coubidering 
the  expenses,  little  remunerative;  neither  was 
it  extensive,  but  what  might  be  the  extent  I 
could  not  ascertain.  There  then  sprung  up  the 
class  of  butchers— or  rather  the  class  became 
greatly  multiplied — who  sent  their  boys  or  men 
on  fast  trotting  horses  to  take  orders  from  t)ie 
dwellers  in  the  suburbs,  and  even  in  the  streets, 
not  suburbs,  which  were  away  from  the  shoj) 
thoroughfares,  and  afterwards  to  deliver  the 
orders — still  travelling  on  horseback — at  the 
customer's  door.  This  system  still  continues, 
but  to  nothing  like  its  former  extent,  and  as  it 
does  not  pertain  especially  to  the  street-trade 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  it  at  present,  nor  on  the 
competition  that  sprung  up  us  to  "  trotting 
butcher's  ponies,"  —  in  the  "matching"  of 
which  "  against  time  "  sporting  men  have 
taken  great  interest 

Of  "trotting"  butchers,  keeping  their  own 
horses,  there  arc  now  none,  but  there  are  still, 
I  nm  told,  about  six  of  the  class  who  contrive, 
by  liiring.  or  more  frequently  borrowing,  horses 
of  some  friendly  butcher,  to  live  by  trotting. 
These  men  arc  all  known,  and  all  call  upon 
known  customers— often  those  whom  they  have 
ser>'ed  in  their  prosperity,  for  the  trotting  but- 
cher is  a  "reduced"  man— and  arc  not  likely 
to  he  succeeded  by  any  in  the  same  line,  or — 
as  I  heard  it  called — "ride"  of  business. 
These  traders  not  subsisting  exactly  upon  street 
traffic,  or  on  any  adventure  depending  upon 
door  by  door,  or  street  by  street,  commerce, 
but  upon  a  connection  remaining  from  tluir 
ha\'ing  been  in  business  on  their  o\N'n  accounts, 
need  no  further  mention. 

The  present  class  of  street-traders  in  raw 
me«  arc  known  to  the  trade  aa  "hawking" 
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butchers,  and  they  arc  as  thoroughly  street- 
sellers  as  are  the  game  and  poultry  "  hawkers.*' 
Their  number,  I  am  assured,  is  never  less  than 
150,  and  sometimes  200  or  even  2S0.  They 
have  all  been  butchers,  or  journeymen  but- 
chers, and  are  broken  down  in  the  one  case,  or 
unable  to  obtain  work  in  the  other.  They  then 
"watch  the  turn  of  the  markets,"  as  small 
meat  "jobbers,**  and — as  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change — "  invest,*'  when  they  account  the 
market  at  the  lowest.  The  meat  so  purchased 
is  hawked  in  a  large  basket  carried  on  the 
shoulders,  if  of  a  weight  too  great  to  be  sus- 
tained in  a  basket  on  the  arm.  The  sale  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  public -houses,  and 
those  at  no  great  distance  from  the  great  meat 
marts  of  Newgate,  Leadenhall,  and  "VVhite- 
chapel.  Tlie  hawkers  do  not  go  to  the  suburbs. 
Their  principal  trade  is  in  pork  and  veal, — for 
those  joints  weigh  lighter,  and  present  a  larger 
surface  in  comparison  with  tlie  weight,  than 
do  beef  or  mutton.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
lamb ;  but  of  that  they  do  not  buy  one  quarter 
so  much  as  of  pork  or  veal. 

The  hawking  butcher  bought  his  meat  last 
year  at  from  2\d.  to  5\d.  the  pound,  according 
to  kind  and  quality.  He  seldom  gave  6rf.,  even 
years  ago,  when  meat  was  dearer ;  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult— I  was  told  by  one  of  these  hawkers — to 
get  more  than  Gd.  per  lb.  from  chance  custom- 
ers, no  matter  what  the  market  price.  "  If  I 
ask  7|rf.  or  7</.,"  he  said,  "  I'm  sure  of  one 
answer — *  Nonsense!'  I  never  goes  no  higher 
nor  6rf.'  "  Sometimes — and  especially  if  he  can 
command  credit  for  two  or  three  days  —  the 
hawking  butcher  will  buy  the  whole  carcass  of 
a  sheep.  If  he  reside  near  the  market,  lie  may 
"  cut  it  up"  in  his  own  room ;  but  he  can  gene- 
rally find  the  necessary  accommodation  at  some 
friendly  butcher's  block.  If  tlic  weather  be 
"  bad  for  keeping,"  he  will  dispose  of  a  portion 
of  the  carcass  to  liis  brother-hawkers  ;  if  cold, 
he  will  persevere  in  hawking  the  whole  himself. 
He  usually,  however,  buys  only  a  hind  or  fore- 
quarter  of  mutton,  or  other  meat,  except  beef, 
which  he  buys  by  the  joint,  and  more  sparingly 
than  he  buys  any  other  animal  food.  The  hawker 
generally  has  his  joints  weighed  before  he  starts, 
and  can  remember  the  exact  pounds  and  ounces 
of  each,  but  the  purchasers  generally  weigh  them 
before  pajrment ;  or,  as  one  hawker  expressed  it, 
"  They  goes  to  the  scales  before  they  come  to  the 
tin." 

Many  of  these  hawkers  drink  hard,  and,  being 
often  men  of  robust  constitution,  until  the  ap- 
proach of  age,  can  live  "  hard," — as  regards 
lodging,  especially.  One  hawker  I  heard  of 
slept  in  a  slaughter-house,  on  the  bare  but  clean 
floor,  for  nearly  two  years:  "  But  that  was  seven 
years  ago,  and  no  butcher  would  allow  it  now." 

Of  the  Experience  of  a  Hawking 

Butcher. 

A  middle-aged  man,  the  front  of  his  head  bemg 

nearly  bald,  and  the  few  liairs  there  were  to  be 

seen  ahining  strongly  and  lying  tflat,  as  if  rubbed 


with  suet  or  dripping,  gave  me  tl 
account  He  was  dressed  in  the  usu 
of  the  butcher : — 

"  I've  hawked,  sir — well,  perhap 
years.  My  father  was  a  joumeync 
and  I  helped  him,  and  so  grew  up  t< 
had  to  call  regular  work,  and  madf 
hawking.  Perhaps  I've  hawked,  1 
getlier,  nearly  three  quarters  of  ever 
other  times  I've  had  a  turn  at  a 
But  I  haven't  slaughtered  for  th( 
four  years ;  I've  had  turns  as  a  butc! 
and  wish  I  had  more,  as  it's  sure  bx 
only  \t.  6d.  a  day :  but  there's  of) 
cuttings.  I  sell  most  pork  of  ; 
autumn  and  winter,  and  most 
summer ;  but  the  summer  isn't  muc 
half  as  good  as  the  winter  for  my  tra« 
slaughtered  I  had  3*.  for  an  ox,  4rf. 
and  Is.  for  a  pig.  Calves  is  slaugh 
master's  people  generally.  Well,  1 
is  cruel  the  way  they  slaughter  « 
would  think  it  so,  no  doubt.  I  1 
slaughter  cheaper  now.  If  I  buy 
on  a  very  hot  day  and  a  slow  mar 
bought  a  fore,  aye,  and  a  hind,  quai 
ton,  about  two  and  a  half  stone  < 
to  tlie  stone),  at  2d.  a  pound; 
only  very,  verj'  seldom  —  when  I 
sir,  I  aim  at  2d.  a  pound  over  whi 
not  so  cheap  at  ]</.,  and  then  its 
customers.  But  I  cut  up  the  me 
myself,  and  I  carry  it.  I  sell  ei| 
much  to  public- houses  and  eatinj 
anywhere  else  ;  most  to  the  public 
ordinaries,  and  a  deal  for  the  publi 
eating,  'cause  a  landlord  knows 
deceive  him, — and  there's  a  part 
out  in  drink,  of  course,  and  landlc 
judges.  Trade  was  far  better  ; 
I've  heard  my  father  and  his  pah 
a  hawking  butcher  tliat  twenty  ye 
imprisoned  falsely,  and  got  a  hones 
bring  his  haction,  and  had  150/.  ( 
false  imprisonment  It  was  in 
Mayor's  Court  of  Equity,  I've  hea 
a  wrong  arrest  I  don't  understa: 
ticulars  of  it,  but  it's  true;  and  t 
was  for  loss  of  dme  and  trade, 
lawyer  myself;  not  a  bit  I  have  i 
of  a  loin  of  mutton,  when  it  was 
tap-room,  to  make  chops  for  the  p 
They'll  cook  chops  and  steaks  for  a 
at  a  public ;  that  is,  you  must  order 
I've  sold  it  very  seldom.  When 
dearer  it  was  easier  to  sell  it  that 
sold  cheap ;  and  at  one  public  the  i 
I  hardly  know  just  what  they  was 
about  building — used  to  gather  tl 
o'clock  and  wait  for  Giblets' ;  so  th< 
there.  I  live  a  good  bit  on  the  cutt 
meat  I  hawk,  or  I  chop  a  meal  ' 
manage  or  afford  it,  or  my  wife — ( 
wife  and  she  earns  never  less  than 
in  washing  for  a  master  butcher — I 
a  master  butcher, — and  that  covers 
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I  makes  it  into  broth.  Take  it  all  the 
ind,  I  I'poae  I  sell  three  ttun  a  day 
and  at  1<^  a  pound  profit  Not  a 
more  go  round  and  round.  I  don't 
•e  others,  altogether,  do  as  much,  for 
iwn  to  a  many  landlords.  Hut  some 
.  and  if.  a  day  oft  enough.  I've  made 
myself  sometimes.  We  all  aim  at  1</. 
.  profit,  but  have  to  take  less  in  hot 
Mmetimes.  Last  year  Afd.  the  pound  has 
average  price  to  me  for  all  ^orts." 
d  salesmen,"  as  they  are  called— that  is, 
eet  salesmen  of  the  meat  sent  so  largely 
;>tland  and  elsewhere,  ready  slaughtered 
ned  to  me  their  conviction  that  my 
It's  calculation  was  correct,  and  might 
.  as  an  average ;  so  did  butchers.  Thus, 
find  that  the  hawking  butchers,  taking 
imber  at  150,  sell  7*7,000  lbs.  of  meat, 
ig  12,450/.  annually,  one-fourth  being 
Ms  gives  an  annual  receipt  of  83/.  each, 
innual  earning  of  20/.  15.».  The  capital 
to  start  in  this  trade  is  about  20^.,  which 
y  laid  out  as  follows : —  A  basket  for  the 
■s,  which  costs  4».  6rf. ;  a  leathern  strap, 
osket  for  the  arm,  2*.  Qd, ;  a  butclier's 
r. ;  a  steel,  \s.  6d. ;  a  Icatlier  belt  for  the 
which  the  knife  is  slung,  6d. ;  a  chop- 
6d. ;  and  a  saw,  2s. ;  6$.  stock- money, 
credit  is  sometimes  given. 

IE  Street-sellers  of  Hau-Sand- 

WICIIES. 

m-sandwich-seller  carries  his  sandwiches 
ly  or  flat  basket,  covered  with  a  clean 
oth ;  he  also  wears  a  white  apron,  and 
eeves.  His  usual  stand  is  at  the  doors 
lestres. 

trade  was  unknown  until  eleven  years 
en  a  man  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
;  a  cofiee-shop  in  "Westminster,  found  it 
ry  to  look  out  for  some  mode  of  living, 

hit  upon  the   plan  of  vending   sand- 

precisely  in  the  present  style,  at  the 
doors.  The  attempt  was  successful ;  the 
m  took  \0s.  a  night,  half  of  which  was 
He  ••  attended  "  both  the  great  theatres, 
»"  doing  well ;"  but  at  five  or  six  weeks' 
mpetitors  appeared  in  the  field,  and  in- 

rapidly,  and  so  his  sale  was  affected, 
being  regardless  of  his  urging  that  he 
be  original  ham- sandwich."  The  capital 
d  to  start  in  the  trade  was  small ;  a  few 

of  ham,  a  proportion  of  loaves,  and  a 
MUtard  was  all  that  was  required,  and 
1 10».  yns  ample.  That  sum,  however, 
oot  be  commanded  by  many  who  were 
t  to  deal  in  sandwiches ;  and  the  man 
minenced  the  trade  supplied  them  at  6d. 
n,  the  charge  to  the  public  being  Id. 
•  Some  of  the  men,  however,  murmured, 
6  they  thought  tliat  what  they  thus 
'<  were  not  equal  to  those  the  wholesale 
eb-man  offered  for  sale  himself ;  and  his 
■le  trade  fell  off,  until  now,  I  am  told,  he 
^  two  customers  among  street-sellers. 


^alX. 


Ham  sandwiches  are  made  from  any  part  of  the 
bacon  which  may  be  suiBciently  lean,  such  as 
**  the  gammon,"  which  now  costs  4<2.  and  Sd.  the 
pound.  It  is  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  picked 
up  at  S^d.  When  the  trade  was  first  started, 
7d.  a  pound  was  paid  for  the  ham,  but  the 
sandwiches  are  now  much  larger.  To  make 
three  dozen  a  pound  of  meat  is  required,  and 
four  quartern  loaves.  The  "  ham  "  may  cost  od., 
the  bread  Is.  Sd.  or  Is.  10(/.,  and  the  mustard  1//. 
ITie  proceeds  for  this  would  be  3*.,  but  the  trade 
is  very  precarious:  little  can  be  done  in  wet 
weather.  If  unsold,  tlie  sandwiches  spoil,  for 
the  bread  gets  dry,  and  the  ham  loses  its  fresh 
colour;  so  that  those  who  depend  upon  this 
trade  are  wretchedly  poor.  A  first-rate  week  is 
to  clear  lOs.;  a  good  week  is  put  at  7s,;  and  a 
bad  week  at  3*.  6d.  On  some  nights  they  do 
not  sell  a  dozen  sandwiches.  There  are  half- 
penny sandwiches,  but  these  arc  only  half  the 
size  of  those  at  a  pepny. 

The  persons  carrying  on  this  trade  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  in  some  kind  of  service — 
errand-boys,  pot-boy.<,  foot-boys  (or  pages),  or 
lads  engaged  about  inn«.  Some  few  have  been 
mechanics.  Their  aver:igc  weekly  earnings 
hardly  exceed  5*.,  but  some  "get  odd  jobs" 
at  other  things. 

"  There  are  now,  sir,  at  the  theatres  this  (the 
Strand)  side  the  water,  and  at  Ashley's,  the 
Surrey,  and  the  Vic,  two  dozen  and  nine  sand- 
wiches." So  said  one  of  the  trade,  who  counted 
up  his  brethren  for  me.  This  man  calculated 
also  that  at  the  Standard,  the  saloons,  the  con- 
cert-rooms, and  at  Limchouse,  Mile-end,  Beth- 
nal-green-road,  and  elsewhere,  there  might  be 
more  than  as  many  again  as  those  "working" 
the  theatres— or  70  in  all.  They  are  nearly  all 
men,  and  no  boys  or  girls  arc  now  in  the  trade. 
The  number  of  these  people,  wlien  the  large 
tlieatrcs  were  open  with  the  others,  was  about 
double  what  it  is  now. 

The    information   collected    shows    that  the 
expenditure  in   ham -sandwiches,   supplied    by     i 
street-sellers,  is  1,820/.  yearly,  and  a  consump- 
tion of  436,800  sandwiches. 

To  start  in  the  ham-sandwich  street-trade 
requires  28.  for  a  basket,  '2s.  f(»r  kettle  to  boil 
ham  in,  Qd.  for  knife  and  fork,  2d.  for  mustard- 

f)ot  and  spoon,  7d.  fur  ^  cwt  of  coals,  5*.  for 
jam,  Is.  Sd.  for  bread,  k/.  for  mustard,  Vd,  for 
basket,  cloth,  and  apron,  4</.  for  over-sleeves — 
or  a  capital  of  12;.  l\d. 

Op  THE  Experience  op  a  Ham  Sandwich. 

SELLER. 

A  young  man  gave  mc  the  following  account. 
His  look  and  manners  were  subdued;  and, 
though  his  dress  was  old  and  worn,  it  was  clean 
and  unpatched : — 

"  I  hardly  remember  my  father,  sir,"  he  said; 
"but  I  believe,  if  he'd  lived,  I  should  have  been 
better  ofl!I  My  mother  couldn't  keep  my  brother 
and  me — he's  older  than  me — when  we  ffrew  to 
be  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  we  had  to  shift  for 
ourselves.     Slie  works  at  the   stays,  and  now 
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makes  only  35.  a  week,  aiid  we  can't  help  her. 
I  was  first  in  place  as  a  sort  of  errand-boy,  then 
I  was  a  stationer's  boy,  and  then  a  news  agent's 
boy.  I  wasn't  wanted  any  longer,  but  left  with 
a  good  character.  My  brother  had  gone  into  the 
sandwich  trade — I  hardly  know  what  made  him 
— and  he  advised  me  to  be  a  ham  sandwich-man, 
and  so  I  sUrted  as  one.  At  first,  I  made  10«., 
and  7*.,  and  8*.  a  week  —  that's  seven  years, 
or  so — but  things  are  worse  now,  and  I  make 
;{«.  Qd,  some  weeks,  and  5«.  others,  and  Qs,  is  an 
out-and-outer.  M^  rent's  2«.  a  week,  but  I 
Iiaven't  my  own  tlungs.  I  am  so  sick  of  this 
life,  I'd  do  anything  to  get  out  of  it ;  but  I  don't 
sec  a  way.  Perhaps  I  mip^ht  have  been  more 
careful  when  I  was  first  in  it ;  but,  really,  if  you 
do  make  lOt.  a  week,  you  want  shoes,  or  a  shirt 
— so  what  is  10*.  after  all  ?  I  wish  I  had  it  now, 
though.  I  used  to  buy  my  sandwiches  at  (id.  a 
dozen,  but  I  found  tliat  wouldn't  do ;  and  now  I 
buy  and  boil  tlie  stuff,  and  make  them  myseli 
What  tUd  cost  6</.,  now  only  cosU  me  4</.  or  4|<i 
I  work  the  theatres  this  side  of  the  water,  chiefly 
the  'Lympic  and  the  'Delphi.  The  best  theatre 
I  ever  had  was  the  Garding,  when  it  had  two 
galleries,  and  was  dramatic — the  operas  there 
wasn't  the  least  good  to  me.  The  Lyceum  was 
pood,  when  it  was  Mr.  Keeley's.  I  hardly  know 
what  sort  my  customers  are,  but  they're  those 
that  go  to  theaytres:  shopkeepers  and  clerks,  I 
think.  Gentlemen  don't  often  buy  of  me.  They 
have  bought,  tliough.  Oh,  no,  they  never  gfive  a 
farthing  over ;  they're  more  likely  to  want  seven 
for  Grf.  The  women  of  the  town  buy  of  me,  when 
it  gets  late,  for  themselves  and  their  fancy  men. 
They're  liberal  enough  when  they've  money. 
They  sometimes  treat  a  poor  fellow  in  a  public- 
house.  In  summer  I'm  often  out  'till  four  in 
the  morning,  and  then  must  lie  in  bed  half  next 
tlay.  The  'Delphi  was  better  than  it  is.  I've 
taken  Zs,  at  the  first  "  turn  out "  (the  leaving 
the  theatre  for  a  short  time  after  the  first  piece), 
"but  the  turn- outs  at  the  Garding  was  better 
than  that.  A  penny  pie-shop  has  spoiled  us  at 
the  'Delphi  and  at  Ashley's.  I  go  out  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  evenmg.  People  often  want 
mure  in  my  sandwiclies,  though  I'm  starving  on 
them.  'Oh,'  they'll  say,  'you've  been  'pren- 
ticed  to  Vauxhall,  you  have.'  'They're  1*. 
there,'  says  I,  'and  no  bigger.  I  haven't  Vaux- 
hall prices.'  I  stand  by  the  night-houses  when 
it's  late — not  the  fashionables.  Their  customers 
would'nt  look  at  me;  but  I've  known  women, 
that  carried  their  heads  very  high,  glad  to  get  a 
fondwich  afterwards.  Six  times  I've  been  upset 
by  drunken  fellows,  on  purpose,  I've  no  doubt, 
nnd  lost  all  my  stock.  Once,  a  gent  kicked  my 
basket  into  the  dirt,  and  lie  was  going  off— for 
it  wai  late— but  some  people  by  began  to  make 
remarks  about  using  a  poor  fellow  that  way,  so 
he  jpaid  for  all,  after  he  had  them  counted.  I  am 
xo  sick  of  this  life,  sir.  I  do  dread  the  winter  so. 
I've  stood  up  to  the  ankles  in  snow  till  after 
midnight,  and  till  I've  wished  I  was  snow  myself, 
and  could  melt  like  it  and  have  an  end.  I'd  do 
auythhig  to  get  away  from  this,  but  I  can't. 


Passion  Week's  another  dreadfu 
us  to  starve,  just  when  we  want 
stock-money  for  Easter.  I've 
cabmen,  who've  taken  a  sandwi 
of  pa3ring  for  it,  have  oflTered  to  fi 
no  help.  We're  knocked  aboi 
police.  Time's  very  heavy  on  r 
times,  and  that's  where  you  feel 
if  I  can  get  anything  to  read, 
Clement's  school ;  or  I  walk  oi 
job.  On  summer-days  I  sell  i 
But  mme's  a  wretched  life,  and 
sandwich-men.  I've  no  enjoymi 
and  no  comfort 

"Ah,  sir!  I  live  very  poor 
or  a  penn'orth  of  cheap  fish, 
myself  is  one  of  my  treats — ei 
plaice — with  a  'tatur,  perhaps, 
sort  of  meal,  now  and  then,  ofTtl 
of  the  ham,  such  as  isn't  quite  v 
the  public,  along  with  the  odds 
loaves.  I  can't  boil  a  bit  of  ] 
ham,  'cause  I'm  afraid  it  might 
colour.  I  don't  slice  the  ham 
cuts  easier,  and  is  a  better  coloi 
I  wash  my  aprons,  and  sleeves, 
self,  and  iron  them  too.  A  mar 
makes  only  Zs,  6d,  a  week,  and 
and  must  pay  2i.  rent  out  of  t 
after  every  farthing.  I've  oftc 
miles  to  see  if  I  could  find  h^ 
a  pound  cheaper  anywhere.  Il 
I  know  it  would  bo  fiung  in 
was  sick  there's  only  tlie  parish 

Op  the  Street-sellers 
The  street-trade  in  bread  is  not 
might  be  expected,  from  the  uii 
consumption.  It  is  confined  t< 
and  the  poorer  districts  in  that 
A  person  who  has  known  the  E 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  told  me 
he  could  recollect,  bread  was  so! 
but  not  to  the  present  extent. 
1813,  when  bread  was  the  de: 
very  little  sold  in  tho  streets. 
and  until  181t>,  the  Assize  Acts, 
bread-trade,  were  in  force,  and  h 
in  London  since  1 20G.  Previousl 
were  restricted,  by  these  Acts,  I 
three  kinds  of  bread— wheaten, 
en,  and  household.  The  whc 
of  the  best  flour,  the  standard 
diflTerent  kinds  of  flour  mixed  t« 
household  of  the  coarser  and  c 
In  1823,  however,  it  was  enac 
the  City  of  London  and  ten  ji 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  baker 
sell  bread  made  of  wheat,  ba 
buck-wheat,  Indian-corn,  peas 
potatoes,  or  any  of  them,  alon 
salt,  pure-water,  eggs,  milk,  b; 
tato,  or  other  yeast,  and  mixed 
tions  as  they  shall  think  fit." 
because  my  informant,  as  w 
master  baker  with  whom  I  cu 
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inbjcct,  mnembered  that  every  now  and  then, 
after  1823,  but  only  for  two  or  three  yean, 
some  tpecuUtiTe  trader,  both  in  shops  and  in 
the  streets,  would  mdeavour  to  introduce  an  in- 
ferior, but  still  a  wholesome,  bread,  to  his  cus- 
iotners,  such  as  an  adinizture  of  barley  with 
wheat-flour,  but  no  one — as  far  as  I  could  learn 
-^-peneTered  in  the  speculation  for  more  than  a 
veek  or  so.  Their  attempts  were  not  only  un- 
wecessful  but  they  met  with  abuse,  from  street- 
buyers  especially,  for  endeavouring  to  palm  off 
**  brown "  bread  as  "  good  enough  for  poor 
people.*'  One  of  mv  elder  infornuuits  remem- 
bered his  father  telling  him  that  in  1800  and 
1801,  George  III.  had  set  the  example  of  eat- 
ing brown  bread  at  his  one  o'clock  dinner,  but 
he  vu  sometimes  assailed  as  he  passed  in  his 
csniige,  with  the  reproachful  epithet  of 
"AtiMra  George."  This  feeling  coutinuev,  for 
the  poor  people,  and  even  the  more  intelligent 
vorking-Dien,  if  cockneys,  have  still  a  notion  that 
mly  "  white  "  bread  is  fit  for  consumption.  Into 
the  question  of  the  relative  nutrition  of  breads, 
I  fhsU  enter  when  I  tr-tat  of  the  bakers. 

Daring  a  period  of  about  four  months  in 
the  summer,  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
BMB  daily  selling  stale  bread.     Of  these  only 
twelre  sell  it  regularly  everv  day  of  the  year, 
nd  they  trade  chiefly  on  their  own  account. 
Of  tlie  others,    some    are    sent  out   by  their 
DHiten,  receiving    from   Is.  to  2s.  for  their 
labour.    Those  who  sell  on  their  own  account, 
go  round  to  the  bakers'  shops  about  Stepney, 
Mile-cnd,  and  Whitechapel,  and  purchase  the 
I  itale-hread  on  hand.     It  is  sold  to  them  at  |r/., 
;  U.  and  I  Id,  per  quartern  less  than  the  retail  shop 
j  price;  but  when  the  weather  is  very  hot,  and 
tbe  btkers  have  a  large  quantity  of  stale-bread 
n  huHl,  the  street- sellers  sometimes  get  the 
^ntd  at  2d.  a  quartern  less  than  the  retail  price. 
All  the  street-sellers  of  bread  have  been  brought 
op  tt  hakcrs.     Some  have  resorted  to  the  strect- 
^»de,  I  am  told,  when  unable  to  procure  work ; 
^f^tn  because  it  is  a  less  toilsome,  and  sonie- 
^*e»  a  more  profitable  means  of  subsistence, 
"*»  the  labour  of  an  operative  baker.     It  is 
*«7  rarely  that  any  of  the  street- traders  leave 
|1|<V  calling  to  resume  working  as  journeymen. 
^°nK  of  these  traders  have  Iwskets  containing 
J«  bread  offered  for  street-sale;    others  have 
'''''BVB,  and  one  has  a  barrow  resembling  a 
'•■^nnonger's,  with  a  long  basket  made  to  fit 
"P*  it.    The  dress  of  these  vendors  is  a  light 
•Jj' of  cloth  or  fustian ;  corduroy,  fustian,  or 
««ft  trousers,  and  a  cloth  cap  or  a  hat,  the 
* j!r  ^^^  ^'"&  yrhat  is  best  imderstood  as 
^^S"  ingrained  as  it  is  with  flour. 
,^nmi  one  bread-seller,  a  middle-aged  man, 
*>th  the  pale  look  and  habitual  stoop  of  a  jour- 
"^J»«»  baker,  I  had  the  following  account : 
J     \^e  known  the  street-trade  a  few  years; 
*****!  aay  exactly  how  many.  I  was  a  joumey- 
J^haker  before  that,  and  can't  say  but  what 
JhA    ^^^y  'cg^^f  employment ;  hut  then,  sir, 
^'  •»  employment  it  is !     So  much  night- 
^^^t  and  the  heat  of  the  oven,  with  the  close 


air,  and  sleeping  on  sacks  at  nights  (for  you  ean't 
leave  the  place),  so  that  altogether  it's  a  slave's 
life.     A  journeyman  baker  hasn't  what  can  be 
called  a  home,  for  he's  so  much  away  at  the 
oven;   he'd  better  not  be  a  married  man,  for 
if  his  wife  isn't  very  careful  there's  talk,  and 
there's  uuhappiness  about  nothing  perhaps.     I 
can't  be  thought  to  speak  feelingly  that  way 
though,  for  I've  been  fortunate  in  a  wife.     But 
a  journeyman  baker's  life  drives  him  to  drink, 
almost  whether  he  will  or  not     A  street  life's 
not  quite  so  bad.     I  was  out  of  work  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  1  certainly  lushed  too  much,  and 
can't  say  as  I  tried  very  hard  to  get  work,  but 
I  had  a  pound  or  two  in  hand,  and  then  I  bcgnu 
to  think  I'd  tr}'  and  sell  stale  bread  in  tho 
streets,  for  it's  a  hcalthfuller  trade  than  the 
other;  so  I  started,  and  have  been  at  it  over 
since,  excepting  when  I  work  a  few  days,  or 
weeks,  for  a  master  huktr;  but  he's  a  reiatinn, 
and  I  assist  him  when  he's  ill.     My  customer.-! 
arc  all  poor  persons, — some  in  rags,  and  some  ns 
decent  as  their  bad  earnings  '11  let  them.     No 
doubt  about  it,  sir,  there's  poor  women  buy  of 
me  that's  wives  of  mechanics  working  slop,  *an<l 
that's  forced  to  live  on  stale  bread.  Where  thcrc'.s 
a  family  of  children,  stale  bread  goes  so  very 
much  further.  I  think  I  sell  to  few  but  what  li.u 
families,  for  a  quartern's  too  much  at  a  time  for 
a  single  woman.  I  often  hear  my  customers  talk 
about  their  children,  and  say  they  nmst  make 
haste,  as  tlie  poor  things  are'  hungry,  and  thcy 
couldn't  get  them  any  bread  sooner.     O,  it's  *a 
hard  fight  to  live,  all  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal- 
green  way,  for  I  know  it  all.     There  are  first 
tlic  journeyman  bakers  over- worked  and  fretted 
into  drinking,  a-making  the  bread,  and  tlicrc 
are  the  poor  fellows  in  alb  sorts  of  trade  over- 
worked to  get  money  to  buy  it.  I've  had  women 
that  looked  as  if  they  was  *  reduced,'  come  to 
me  of  an  evening  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk,  and 
buy  stale  bread,  as  if  they  was  ashamed  to  he 
seen.     Yes,  I  give  credit.    Some  has  a  week's 
credit  regular,  and  pays  every  Saturday  niglit. 
I  lose  ver}'  little  in  trusting.     I  sometimes  have 
bread  over  and  sell  it — rather  than  hold  it  over 
to  next  day — for  half  what  it  cost  me.     I  have 
given  it  away  to  begging  people,  sooner  than 
keep  it  to  be  too  stale,   and   thev   would   get 
something    for  it   at    a  lodging- Louse.      The 
lodging-house  keepers  never  buy  of  me  that 
I  luiow  of.     They  can  buy  far  cheaper  than  I 
can — you  understand,  sir.    Perhaps,  altogether, 
I  make  about  a  guinea  everj'  week ;  wet  weather 
and  short  days  are  against  me.    I  don't  sell  more, 
I  think,  on  a  Saturday  than  on  other  nights. 
The  nights  arc  much  of  a  muchnesi  that  way." 
The  average  quantity  sold  by  each  vendor 
during  the  summer  months  is  !/><)  quarterns 
daily,  usually  at  ^d.f  but  occasionally  at  3r/.  thi' 
quartern.  One  man  infonned  me  that  he  had  sold 
in  one  day  350  quarterns,  receiving  51.  IGs.  Sd. 
for  them. 

The  number  of  men  (for  if  there  be  women 
they  are  the  men's  wives)  engaged  daily  through- 
out the  year  in  the  street- sale  of  bread  is  12. 
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These  sell  upon  an  average  100  quartenis  each 
per  day:  taking  eveij-  day  in  the  year  1/.  12*. 
each  (a  few  being  sold  at  3d.) 

Calculating  then  the  four  months'  trade  in 
summer  at  150  quarterns  per  day  per  man,  and 
reckoning  15  men  so  selling,  and  each  receiving 
455.  (thus  allowing  for  the  threepenny  sale);  and 
taking  the  receipts  of  the  12  regular  traders  at 
IL  I2s,  per  day,  we  find  nearly  {i,000l,  annually 
expended  in  the  street  purchase  of  700,000 
quartern  loaves  of  bread.  Tho  profits  of  the 
sellers  vary  from  1/.  to  21.  a  week,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  busines:^. 

To  start  in  this  branch  of  the  street-trade  a 
capital  is  required  according  to  the  following 
rate:  —  Stock-money  for  breati,  average  1/. ; 
(largest  amount  retjuired,  iil.;  smallest,  10.«.); 
a  basket,  4«.  Od.  Of  tliose  who  are  employed  in 
the  summer,  one-half  have  baskets,  and  the 
other  half  bakers*  barrows ;  while  of  those  who 
attend  tlic  year  tlirough,  8  have  ba!>kcts  at 
4^.  dd.  each,  3  have  barrows  at  40,%-.  each,  and  one 
a  barrow  and  tlie  1on\,'  basket,  before  mentioned. 
Tlie  barrow  co!>ts  SOs.,  and  the  basket  21. 

Of  the  Stiiekt-Sellers  of  Hot  Green 
Peas. 
The  sale  of  liot  green  peas  in  the  streets  is  of 
great  antiquity,  that  is  to  say,  if  ihe  cry  of  "  hot 
peas-cod,"  recorded  by  Lyd^ate  (and  formerly 
iilluded  to),  may  be  taken  as  havin.^  intimated 
the  sale  of  the  same  article.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  it  is,  or  was,  customary  to  hiivc 
*•  icaldings  of  peas,*'  often  licM  as  a  vort  of 
rustic  feast.  The  peas  WLro  not  ^lijiled,  but 
boiled  in  the  pod,  and  eaten  by  tlie  pod  being 
dipped  in  melted  butter,  with  a  little  pepper, 
salt,  and  vinegar,  and  tlien  drawn  through  the 
teeth  to  extract  tlie  pea.>,  the  pod  being  tlirown 
away.  The  mention  oi  peas-cod  (or  pea-shell) 
by  Lydgate  renders  it  probable  tliat  the  "  scald- 
ing* method  was  that  then  in  use  in  the  streets. 
None  of  the  street-sellers,  however,  whom  1  saw, 
remembered  the  peas  bciii^  veud_d  in  any  other 
form  than  shelled  and  boiled  as  at  present. 

The  sellers  of  green  peas  have  no  stands,  but 
carry  a  round  or  oval  tin  pot  or  pan.  with  a 
swing  handle ;  the  pan  being  wrapped  round 
with  a  thick  cloth,  to  retain  the  heat.  The  peas 
are  served  out  with  a  ladle,  and  eatci  by  tho 
customers,  if  eaten  in  ihe  .street,  out  of  basins, 
provided  with  spoons,  by  the  pea-man.  Salt, 
vinegar,  and  pepper,  arc  applied  from  the  ven- 
dor's store,  at  the  customer's  discretion. 

There  are  now  four  men  earryinj^  on  this 
trade.  They  wear  no  particular  dress,  "  just 
what  clothes  we  can  ger,"  said  one  of  them. 
One,  who  has  Ixeen  in  the  trade  twenty- fiv^-  year^. 
was  formerly  an  inn-portur ;  the  other  three  are 
ladies'  shoemakers  in  the  day- tunc,  and  pea- 
sellers  in  the  evening,  or  at  early  morning,  in  any 
market  Their  average  sale  is  three  gallons 
daily,  with  a  receipt  of  Is.  per  man.  Seven 
gallons  a  day  is  accounted  a  large  sale;  but 
the  largest  of  all  is  at  Greenwich  fair,  when 
each  pea-mau  will  take  3o*.  in  a  day.     Kacli 


vendor  has  his  district.  One  takes  Billingsgate, 
Rosem'^ry-lane.  and  its  vicinity;  another,  the 
Old  Ciwches  Exchange,  Bishopsgate,  Shoreditch, 
and  V  thnal-green ;  a  third.  Mile-end  and  Step- 
ney; and  a  fourth,  Ratcliffe-highwav,  Lime- 
house,  and  Poplar.  £ach  man  resides  in  hit 
**  round,"  for  the  convenience  of  boiling  his 
peas,  and  introducing  them  to  hit  cnstomers 
•'  hot  and  hot." 

The  peas  used  in  this  traffic  are  all  the  dried 
field  pen,  but  dried  green  and  whole,  and  not 
split,  or  prepared,  as  are  the  yellow  peas  for 
soup  or  puddings.  They  are  purchased  at  the 
com- chandlers'  or  the  seed-shops,  the  price 
being  2«.  the  peck  (or  two  gallons.)  The  peas 
arc  soaked  before  they  are  boiled,  and  swell  con- 
siderably,  so  that  one  gallon  of  the  dried  peat 
makes  rather  more  than  two  gallons  of  the  boiled. 
The  hot  green  peas  are  sold  in  halfpennyworths; 
a  halfpennyworth  being  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pint.  The  cry  of  the  sellers  is,  •*  Hot  gieen 
peas  !  all  hot,  all  hot !  Here's  your  peas  hot, 
hor,  hot ! " 

Of  tub  Experience  of  a  Hot  Green  Pba 

Seller. 
The  most  experienced  man  in  the  trade  gave  me 
the  following  account : — 

"  Come  tl:o  25th  of  March,  sir,  and  I  shall  have 
been  26  years  in  the  business,  for  I  started  it  on 
the  25tb  of  March — it's  a  day  easy  for  to  re- 
nuMuber,  'cause  everybotly  knows  it's  quarter- 
day — in  1S2;).  I  was  a  porter  in  coaehing-inns 
bet'orc;  but  there  was  a  mishap,  aiul  1  had  to 
drop  it.  I  didn't  leave  'cause  I  thoiifrht  the  pea 
line  m:gl:t  ho  better,  but  because  I  must  do 
somethiuL^,  and  knev.'  a  man  in  the  trade,  and  all 
about  it.  It  was  a  capital  trade  then,  and  for  a 
;;ood  many  years  after  I  was  in  it  Many  a  day 
I've  takf^n  a  guinea,  and.  sometimes,  35jf. ;  wid 
I  have  t.ilc^n  two  guineas  at  Greenwich  Fair,  but 
then  I  V,  oiked  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning  irom 
eleven  tV.c  day  before.  Money  wasn't  so  scarce 
then.  Oil.  sir,  as  to  what  my  profit  was  or  is,  I 
never  t.;l.  1  wouldn't  to  my  own  wife;  neither  i 
her  thj.r-  living  nor  her  that's  dead."  [A  per-  I 
son  pre.:or.t  isitimalcd  that  the  secret  might  be 
safely  confided  to  the  dead  wife,  but  the  pea- 
seller  shook  his  head.]  **  Now,  one  day  with 
anot!..;r.  except  Sundays,  when  I  don't  work,  I 
ni.''y  take  Tv.  I  always  use  the  dried  peas.  They 
p:iy  bctf.  r  than  fresh  garden -peas  would  at  a  groat 
a  i)eek.  People  has  asked  for  young  green  peas, 
but  I've  said  that  I  didn't  have  them.  Billings- 
gate's my  best  ground.  I  sell  to  the  costers,  and 
the  rouvchs,  and  all  the  parties  that  has  their  din- 
ners in  the  tap-rooms — they  has  a  bit  of  steak,  or 
a  bit  •:■(  cold  meat  they've  brought  with  them. 
There's  very  little  fish  cat  in  Billingsgate,  except, 
])erhaps.  at  the  ord'n'ries  (ordinaries).  I'm 
looked  ft?r  as  regular  as  dinner-time.  The  land- 
lords tell  me  to  give  my  customers  plenty  of 
i)cpper  and  salt,  to  make  them  thirsty.  I  go  on 
board  the  Billingsgate  ships,  too,  and  sometimes 
sell  Qd.  worth  to  captain  and  crew.  It's  a  treat, 
after  a  rough  voyage.    Oh,  no,  sir,  I  never  go  on 
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botrd  the  Dutch  eel- vessels.  Tlicre's  nothing 
to  be  got  out  of  scaly  fiir'ners  (foreigners.)  I 
■in  to  the  heixing,  and  mackarel,  and  oyster- 
boits.  when  they're  up.  My  great  sale  is  in 
pnblic-houses,  but  I  sometimes  sell  2d.  or  3d. 
worth  to  private  houses.  I  go  out  numiing. 
noon,  and  night ;  and  at  night  I  go  my  round 
when  people's  having  a  bite  of  supper,  pcrliaps, 
Id  the  public-houses.  I  sell  to  the  women  of  the 
town  then.  Yes,  I  give  them  credit.  To-niglit, 
DOW  (Saturday),  I  expect  to  receive  2s.  Zd.,  or 
Dear  on  to  it,  that  I've  trusted  them  tlils  week. 
Tbey  mostly  pay  me  on  a  Saturday  ni^^ht  I 
lo»  very  little  by  them.     I'm  knocked  about  in 

Fiblic-houfes  by  the  Billingsgate  roughs,  and 
re  been  bilked  by  the  prigs.  I've  known  at 
leist  ux  people  try  my  trade,  and  fail  in  it,  and 
I  was  glad  to  iiec  them  broke.  I  sell  twice  as 
much  in  cold  weatlier  as  in  warm." 

I  ascertained  that  my  informant  sold  tlirec 
times  as  much  as  the  other  dealers,  who  confine 
tbeir  trade  principally  to  an  evening  round. 
Reckonmg  tliat  the  chief  man  of  business  sells 
3 gallons  a  day  (which,  at  Id.  the  quaiter-pinr. 
would  be  85.,  my  informant  said  Is.),  and  tliut 
tlie  other  three  together  sell  the  i^anic  quantity, 
we  find  a  street- expenditure  on  liot  green  pe.':s  of 

I    2^0/.  and  a  street  consmnptiun  of  IS/O  (rallons. 

I   He  peas,    costing    2*.   the    two  gnlloiis,   arc 

'   Tended  for  4f.  or  i)«.,  at  the  least,  as  they  .hull 

j   ioto  more  than  double  the  quantity,  and  a  gul- 

'   loD,  retail,  is  2s.  Sd. ;  but  the  addition  of  vinegnr. 

I  jvpper,  &c.,  may  reduce  the  profit  to  cent,  ptv 
ceoL.  while  tliero  is  the  hea])ing  up  of  every 

.  inea5un!  retail  to  reduce  the  profit.  Thu.<,  iuilc- 
Kadent  of  any  consideration  as  to  the  labour  in 

I  Miling^  &C.  (generally  done  by  the  women),  the 
pnncipal  man's  profit  is  21 «.  a  week;  that  of 

I   the  others  7s.  each  weekly. 

I  ^  The  capital  required  to  start  in  the  business 
»*— can,  2s.  (irf. ;  vinegr.r-bottle  and  pepper-box, 
^:  Baaccrs  and  hpoons,  6d.;  stock -mouey, 
about  2t. ;  cloth  to  wrap  over  the  peas,  4//. 
(a  Vendor  wearing  out  a  cluth  in  three  months) ; 
•ran  averdge  oiVs.  or  10.<. 

i       Op  Cats'  and  Dogs'-meat  I)r.\Li;Rs. 

I  Tnc  supply  of  food  for  cats  and  dogs  is  far 
greater  than  may  lie  generally  thought.  "  Vy, 
HT,"  said  one  of  the  dealers  to  nie,  **  can  you 
tell  me  'ow  many  people's  in  London?"  On 
wy  replying,  upwards  of  two  millions ;  '*  1  don't 
know  nothing  vatever."  said  my  infonnant, 
"about  millions,  but  I  think  there's  a  cat  to 
wcry  ten  people,  aye,  and  more  than  that ;  and 
•0,  ar,  you  can  reckon."  [I  told  him  this  gavf 
a  total  uf  20U,000  cats  in  London ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses  in  the  metropolis  was 
100,000  more  than  this,  and  though  there  was 

t  not  a  cat  to  every  house,  still,  as  many  lodgers 
Mwell  as  householders  kept  cats,  I  added  that 
I  thoiupht  the  total  number  of  cats  in  Loudon 
^ht  be  taken  at  the  same  niunber  as  the  in- 
bihited houses,  or  yOO.OOO  in  all.]  "  Tliere's  not 
■ear  half  so  many  dogs  as  cats.  I  must  know, 
fc  they  all  knows  me,  and  I  sarves  about  200  cat* 


and  70  dogs.  Mine's  a  middling  trade,  but  some 
does  far  better.  Some  cats  has  a  hajrorth  a  day, 
some  every  other  day ;  worry  few  can  aflbrd  a 
penn'orth,  but  times  is  inferior.  Dogs  is  better 
pay  when  you've  a  coimection  among  'em," 

The  cat  and  dogs'-mcat  dealers,  or  "  carriers," 
as  they  call  themselves,  generally  purchase  the 
meat  at  the  knackers*  (horse- slaughterers') 
yards.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty  of  such 
yards  in  London ;  three  or  four  are  in  "White- 
chapel,  one  in  Wandsworth,  two  in  Cow-cross 
— one  of  the  two  last  mentioned  is  the  largest 
establishment  in  London — and  there  are  two 
about  Bcrmond^iey.  Tlic  proprietors  of  these 
yards  purchase  live  and  dead  honsci.  llicy  con- 
tract for  them  with  large  firms,  such  as  brewers, 
coal- merchants,  and  large  cab  and  'bus  yards, 
giving  s'j  much  per  head  for  their  old  live 
and  dead  horses  through  the  year.  The  price 
va^ie^?  from  2i.  to  oOs.  the  carcas's.  The  knackers 
also  have  contractors  in  the  country  (harness- 
makers  and  others),  who  bring  or  send  up  to 
town  for  them  tl:e  live  and  dead  stock  of  those 
parts.  The  dead  horses  are  brought  to  the  yard 
— two  or  throe  upon  one  cart,  an<i  sometimes*five. 
The  live  ones  arc  lied  to  the  tail  of  these 
carts*,  and  bdiind  the  tail  of  each  other.  Oc- 
casionally a  string  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  are 
brought  up,  head  to  tail,  at  one  time.  The  live 
horses  are  purchased  merely  for  slaughtering. 
If  among  the  lot  bought  there  should  chance 
to  hi'  (  pe  that  i.s  yr-ung,  hut  in  bad  condition,  it  is 
])laec.'l  ill  the  i-tahle,  fed  up,  and  then  put  into  the 
kiuicker's  carts,  or  sold  l»y  them,  or  Jet  on  hire. 
Ocei:5ion::lly  a  iuic  hor.-e  li.;s  been  rescued  fioiii 
death  in  this  manner.  One  person  is  known  to 
have  bought  an  animal  for  I5s.,  for  which  he 
afterwards  got  150/.  I'requcntly  young  horses 
that  will  not  work  in  cabs — such  as  "jibs" — a:e 
sold  to  the  horse-slaughterers  as  useless.  Thty 
are  kept  in  the  yard,  and  afl-r  being  well  fed, 
often  turn  out  good  horses.  The  live  lior^es  are 
slaughtered  by  t!ie  j»erfc0us  called  "  knackers.'* 
These  men  get  upon  an  aver;:;;e  l.v.  a  day.  They 
begin  work  at  t-.vtlve  at  night,  because  some  of 
the  flesJi  is  reciuired  to  ho  boiled  before  six  in  the 
morning;  indeed,  a  great  ])art  cf  the  meat  is 
delivered  to  the  carriers  btforc  that  hour.  The 
horse  (o  be  slaughtered  has  hi<;  mane  elipjied  as 
short  as  possible  (on  account  of  the  hair,  which 
i ;  valuable).  It  is  then  blinded  witli  a  piece  of 
old  apron  smothered  in  blood,  t.o  that  it  may  not 
see  the  :»laughtennan  when  about  10  strike.  A 
]:oIe-axe  is  used,  and  a  cane,  to  put  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  animal's  suflerir.gs.  After  the 
animal  is  slaughtered,  the  hide  is  taken  oH*  and 
the  ilesh  cut  from  the  hones  in  large  pieces. 
These  pieces  are  termed,  according  to  the  part 
from  which  they  are  cut,  hind-quaiters.  fore- 
quarters,  cran\-bones,  throats,  necks,  briskets, 
backs,  ribs,  kidney  pieces,  hearts,  tongues,  liver 
and  lights,  llie  bones  (called  •*  racks"  by  the 
knackers)  are  chopped  up  and  boiled,  in  order 
to  extract  the  fat,  which  is  used  for  greasing 
common  harness,  and  the  wheels  of  carts  and 
dra;^s,  &c.     The  bones  themselves  are  sold  for 
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manure.  The  pieces  of  flesh  are  thrown  into  large 
coppers  or  pans,  about  nine  feet  in  diameter  and 
four  feet  deep.  Each  of  these  pans  will  hold  about 
three  good-sized  horses.  Sometimes  two  large 
brewers'  horses  will  fill  them,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  four  "  poor"  cab-horses  may  be  put  into 
them.  The  flesh  is  boiled  about  an  hour  and  20 
minutes  for  a  "  killed  "  horse,  and  from  two  hours 
to  two  hours  and  20  minutes  for  a  dead  horse 
(a  horse  dying  from  afire  or  disease).  The  flesh, 
when  boiled,  is  taken  nrom  the  coppers,  laid  on 
the  stones,  and  sprinkled  with  water  to  cool  it 
It  is  then  weighed  out  in  pieces  of  112,  5%,  28, 
21,  14,  7,  and  3|  lbs.  weight.  These  are  either 
taken  round  in  a  cart  to  the  *'  carriers,"  or,  at 
about  flve,  the  carriers  call  at  the  yard  to  pur- 
chase, and  continue  doing  so  till  twelve  in  the  da^. 
The  price  is  14«.  ^cr  cwt  in  winter,  and  16f.  m 
summer.  The  tnpe  is  served  out  at  121b.  for 
6</.  All  this  is  for  cats  and  dogs.  The  carriers 
then  take  the  meat  round  town,  wherever  their 
**  walk"  may  lie.  They  sell  it  to  the  public  at 
the  rate  of  2\d,  per  lb.,  and  in  small  pieces,  on 
skewers,  at  a  farthing,  a  halfpenny,  and  a  penny 
each.  Some  carriers  will  sell  as  much  as  a 
hundred- weight  in  a  day,  and  about  half  a  hun- 
dred-weight IB  the  average  quantity  disnosed  of 
by  the  carriers  in  London.  Some  sell  much 
cheaper  than  others.  These  dealers  will  fre- 
quently knock  at  liie  doors  of  persons  whom 
they  have  seen  served  by  another  on  the  previous 
day,  and  show  them  that  they  can  let  them  have 
a  larger  quantity  of  meat  for  the  same  money. 
The  class  of  persons  belonging  to  the  business 
are  mostly  those  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
employment  at  their  trade.  Occasionally  a  per- 
son is  bred  to  it,  having  been  engaged  as  a  lad 
by  some  carrier  to  go  round  with  the  barrow 
and  assist  him  in  his  business.  These  boys  will, 
after  a  time,  find  a  "  walk"  for  themselves,  be- 
ginning first  with  a  basket,  and  ultimately  rising 
to  a  barrow.  Many  of  the  carriers  give  light 
weight  to  the  extent  of  2  oz.  and  4  oz.  in  the 
pound.  At  one  yard  alone  near  upon  100 
carriers  purchase  meat,  and  there  are,  upon 
an  average,  1  '30  horses  slaughtered  there  every 
week.  Each  slaughter-house  may  be  said  to  do, 
one  with  another,  60  horses  per  week  through- 
out the  year,  which,  reckoning  the  London 
slaughter-houses  at  12,  gives  a  total  of  720 
horses  killed  every  week  in  the  metropolis,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  37,500  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  London  cat  and  dogs' -meat  carriers  or 
sellers — nearly  all  men — number  at  the  least 
1,000. 

The  slaughtermen  are  said  to  reap  large 
fortunes  very  rapidly  —  indeed,  the  carriers 
say  they  coin  the  money.  Many  of  tiiem  retire 
after  a  few  years,  and  take  large  farms.  One, 
after  12  years*  business,  retired  with  several 
thousand  pounds,  and  has  now  three  large  farms. 
The  carriers  are  men,  wom^n,  and  boys.  Very 
few  women  do  as  well  as  the  men  at  it  The 
carriers  "  are  generally  sad  drunkards."  Out  of 
five  hundred,  it  is  said  three  hundred  at  least 
spend  R  a  head  a  week  in  drink.    One  party  in 


the  trade  told  me  that  he  knew  a  carrier  who 
would  often  spend  10«.  in  liquor  at  one  tittingi 
The  profit  the  carriers  make  upon  the  meat  ia  at 
present  only  a  penny  per  pound.  In  the  summer 
time  the  profit  per  pound  is  reduced  to  a  half- 
penny, owing  to  the  meat  being  dearer  on  ac- 
count of  its  scarcity.  The  carriers  give  a  great 
deal  of  credit — indeed,  they  take  but  little  ready 
money.  On  some  days  they  do  not  come  home 
with  more  than  2s.  One  ¥rith  a  middling  walk 
pays  for  his  meat  7«.  6</.  per  day.  For  Uiii  he 
has  half  a  hundred- weight  This  produces  him 
as  much  as  II «.  6<^,  so  that  his  profit  is  4c i 
which,  I  am  assured,  is  about  a  fair  average 
of  the  earnings  of  the  trade.  One  carrier  is 
said  to  have  amassed  1,000/.  at  the  buainetiL 
He  usually  sold  from  1^  to  2  cwt  eFciy  morn- 
ing, so  that  his  profits  were  gencnJly  from 
16«.  to  \L  per  day.  But  the  trade  is  muck 
worse  now.  There  are  so  many  at  it,  thcT 
say,  that  there  is  barely  a  living  for  any.  A 
carrier  assured  me  that  he  seldom  went  ka 
than  30,  and  frequently  40  miles,  throng^ 
the  streets  every  day.  The  best  districts  are 
among  the  houses  of  tradesmen,  mechania, 
and  labourers.  The  coachmen  in  the  mewi  at 
the  back  of  the  squares  arc  very  good  custo- 
mers. "  The  work  lays  thicker  there,"  Mid 
my  informant  Old  maids  are  bad,  though  very 
plentiful,  customers.  They  cheapen  the  carrien 
down  so,  that  they  can  scarcely  live  at  the  bnii- 
ness.  "  They  will  pay  one  halfpenny  and  owe 
another,  and  forget  that  after  a  day  or  two."  The 
cats'  meat  dealers  generally  complain  of  their 
losses  from  bad  debts.  Their  customers  require 
credit  frequently  to  the  extent  of  1/.  "  One 
party  owes  me  15*.  now,"  said  a  carrier  to  me, 
**  and  many  lOj. ;  in  fact,  very  few  people  pay 
ready  money  for  the  meat" 

The  carriers  frequently  serve  as  much  as  ten 
pennyworths  to  one  person  in  a  day.  One  gentle- 
man has  as  much  as  4  lbs.  of  meat  each  morning 
for  two  Newfoundland  dogs ;  and  there  was  one 
woman — a  black — who  used  to  have  as  much  at 
16  pennyworth  every  day.  This  person  used  to 
get  out  on  the  roof  of  the  house  and  throw  it 
to  the  cats  on  the  tiles.  By  this  she  brought  lO 
many  stray  cats  round  about  the  neighbourhood, 
that  the  parties  in  the  vicinity  complained;  it 
was  quite  a  nuisance.  She  would  have  the  meat 
always  brought  to  her  before  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  else  she  would  send  to  a  shop  for  it,  and 
between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning  the  n<»se 
and  cries  of  the  hundreds  of  stray  cats  attracted 
to  the  spot  was  "  terrible  to  hear."  "When  the 
meat  was  thrown  to  the  cats  on  the  roof^  the 
riot,  and  confusion,  and  fighting,  was  bc^^md 
description.  "  A  beer-shop  man,"  I  was  told, 
"  was  obliged  to  keep  five  or  six  dogs  to  drive 
the  cats  from  his  walls."  There  was  also  a  road 
woman  in  Islington,  who  used  to  have  14  lbs. 
of  meat  a  day.  The  party  who  supplied  her 
had  his  money  often  at  2/.  and  8/.  at  a  time. 
She  had  as  many  as  thirty  cats  at  times  in  her 
house.  Every  stray  one  that  came  she  would 
take  in  and  support     The  stench  was  so  great 
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tkit  ihe  wai  oUiged  to  be  ejected.  The  best 
diji  ibr  the  cats'  meat  business  are  Mondays, 
TwsdajTSi  and  Saturday's.  A  double  quantity 
rfaMat  is  told  on  the  Saturday ;  and  on  that  day 
ad  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  weekly  customers 
focnUypay. 

"My  £ither  was  a  baker  by  trade/'  said  a 
arrier  to  me,  **  but  through  an  enlargement  of 
the  heart  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  working 
It  his  trade ;  leaning  over  the  trough  increased 
kit  complaint  so  severely,  that  he  used  to 
ftU  down,  and  be  obliged  to  be  brought  home. 
This  made  him  take  to  the  cats'  and  dogs*  meat 
Inde,  and  be  brought  me  up  to  it  I  do  pretty 
confbrtably.  I  have  a  very  good  business, 
bifing  been  all  mv  life  at  it  If  it  wasn't  for 
tbe  bad  debts  I  should  do  much  better;  but 
isme  of  the  people  I  trust  leave  the  houses,  and 
aetully  take  in  a  double  quantity  of  meat  the 
day  before.  I  suppose  there  is  at  the  present 
moomt  as  much  as  20/.  owing  to  me  that  I 
Berer  expect  to  see  a  farthing  oV* 

Tbe  generality  of  the  dealers  wear  a  shiny 
kit,  black  plush  waistcoat  and  sleeves,  a  blue 
ipran,  corduroy  trousers,  and  a  blue  and  white 
ipotted  handkerchief  round  their  necks.  Some, 
iideed,will  wear  two  and  three  handkerchiefs 
nond  their  necks,  this  being  fashionable  among 
tlwm.  A  great  many  meet  everj'  Friday  after- 
noon in  the  donkey-market,  Smithfield,  and 
Rtire  to  a  public-house  adjoining,  to  sj)cud  the 
eraiiDg. 

A  "cats*  meat  carrier"  who  supplied  mc  with 
infivmation  was  more  comfortably  situated  than 
«ny  of  the  poorer  classes  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
He  lived  in  the  front  room  of  a  second  floor,  in 
sn  open  and  respectable  quarter  of  tlic  town, 
ud  his  lodgings  were  the  perfection  of  comfort 
■ad  cleanliness  in  an  humble  sphere.  It  was 
late  in  the  evening  when  I  reached  the  house. 
I  fonnd  the  ••  carrier "  and  his  family  pre- 
psriog  for  supper.  In  a  large  morocco  leather 
9UJ  chair  sat  the  cats'  meat  carrier  himself; 
kii  "blue  apron  and  black  shiny  hat"  had 
disappeared,  and  he  wore  a  ''dress"  coat  and 
s  black  satin  waistcoat  instead.  His  wife,  who 
*as  a  remarkably  pretty  woman,  and  of  very 
attnctive  maimers,  wore  a  "  Dolly  Varden"  cap, 
^eed  jauntily  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  a 
drab  merino  dress.  The  room  was  cosily  car- 
peted, and  in  one  comer  stood  a  mahogany  **  crib" 
with  cane- work  sides,  in  which  one  of  the  chil- 
drm  was  asleep.  On  the  table  was  a  clean  white 
table-cloth,  and  the  room  was  savoury  with  the 
sctks,  and  mashed  potatoes  that  were  cooking 
tt  the  fire.  Irideed,-  I  have  never  yet  seen 
pnter  comfort  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor.  The 
dcanliness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  apartment 
voe  the  more  striking  from  the  unpleasant 
Mioeiations  connected  with  the  calling. 

It  is  believed  by  one  who  has  been  engaged 
It  the  bnainesa  for  2o  years,  that  there  are  from 
NO  to  1,000  horses,  averaging  2  cwt  of  meat 
•odH-little  and  big — boil^  down  every  week ; 
*o  that  the  quantity  of  cats'  and  dogs*  meat  used 
tlinmghout  London  is  about  200,000  lbs.  per 


week,  and  this,  sold  at  the  rate  of  2\d,  per  lb., 
gives  2,000/.  a  week  for  the  monev  spent  in 
cats'  and  dogs'  meat,  or  upwards  of  100,000/.  a 
year,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  lOO/.-worth  sold 
annually  by  each  carrier.  The  profits  of  the 
carriers  may  be  estimated  at  about  SO/,  each 
per  annmn. 

The  capital  required  to  start  in  this  busmesa 
varies  from  1/.  to  2/.  The  stock- money  needed 
is  between  5s.  and  \Qs.  The  barrow  and  basket, 
weights  and  scales,  knife  and  steel,  or  black- 
stone,  cost  about  2/.  when  new,  and  from  15^.  to 
4«.  second-hand. 

Of  the  Street-sale  of  Drinkables. 
The  street- sellers  of  the  drinkables,  who  have 
now  to  be  considered,  belong  to  the  same  class 
as  I  have  described  in  treating  of  the  sale  of 
street  -  provisions  generally.  The  buyers  are 
not  precisely  of  the  same  class,  for  the  street- 
eatables  often  supply  a  meal,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  coflec-stalls,  and  occasionally 
of  the  rice-milk,  the  drinkables  arc  more  of 
a  luxury  than  a  meal.  Thus  the  buyers  are 
chiefly  those  who  have  *•'  a  penny  to  spare," 
rather  than  those  who  have  "  a  penny  tu  dine 
upon."  I  have  de>cribed  the  ditlerent  classes 
of  purchasers  of  each  potable,  and  perhaps  the 
accounts — as  a  pictiue  of  street- life — are  even 
more  curious  than  those  I  have  ^iven  ol  the 
purchasers  of  the  eatables — of  (literally)  the 
diners  out. 

Of  CorFEE-STALL  Keepeus. 
Tm:  vending  of  tea  and  cofice,  in  the  streets,  was 
little  if  at  all  known  twenty  years  ago,  saloop 
being  then  the  beverage  supplied  from  stalls  to 
the  late  and  early  wayfarers.  Nor  was  it  until 
after  1812  that  the  stalls  approached  to  any- 
thing like  their  present  number,  which  is  said  to 
be  upwards  of  300— the  majority  of  the  pro- 
prietors being  women.  Prior  to  1821',  coffee 
was  in  little  demand,  even  among  the  bmallcr 
tradesmen  or  farmers,  but  in  that  year  the  duty 
having  been  reduted  from  Is  to  iid.  per  lb.,  the 
consumption  throughout  the  kingdom  in  the  next 
seven  years  was  nearly  trebled,  the  increase  being 
from  7.933.0  U  lbs.,  in  1824,  to  22,7i5,()27  lbs., 
in  1831.  In  181^2,  the  duty  on  coflec,  was  flxed 
at  4r/.,  from  British  possessions,  and  from  foreign 
countries  at  (>r/. 

But  it  was  not  owing  solely  to  the  reduced 
price  of  coflTee,  that  the  street- vendors  of  it  in- 
creased in  the  year  or  two  subsequent  to  18(2,  at 
least  100  per  cent.  The  great  facilities  then 
oflfered  for  a  cheap  adulteration,  by  mixing 
groimd  chicory  with  the  ground  coflTee,  was  an 
enhancement  of  the  profits,  and  a  greater  tempta- 
tion to  embark  in  the  business,  as  a  smaller 
amount  of  capital  would  sufldcc.  Within  these 
two  or  three  years,  this  cheapness  has  been 
still  further  promoted,  by  tne  medium  of 
adulteration,  the  chicory  itself  being,  in  its 
turn,  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  baked 
carrots,  and  the  like  saccharine  roots,  which,  of 
course,  are  not  subjected   to  any  duty,  while 
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fbreign  chicory  is  chareed  6<f.  per  lb.  English 
chicory  is  not  chargeable  with  duty,  and  is  now 
cultivated,  I  am  assured,  to  the  yield  of  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  tons  yearly,  and  this 
nearly  all  used  in  the  adulteration  of  coflfee. 
Nor  is  there  greater  culpability  in  this  trade 
among  street-venders,  than  among  "respecta- 
ble" shopkeepers;  for  I  was  assured,  by  a 
leading  grocer,  that  he  could  not  mention 
twenty  shops  in  the  city,  of  which  he  could  say : 
"  You  can  go  and  buy  a  pound  of  ground  cofl^e 
there,  and  it  will  not  be  adulterated."  The 
revelations  recently  made  on  this  subject  by  the 
Lancet  are  a  still  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
general  dishonesty  of  grocers. 

The  cofiee-atall  keepers  generally  stand  at 
the  comer  of  a  street  In  the  fruit  and  meat 
markets  there  are  usually  two  or  three  coffee- 
stalls,  and  one  or  two  in  the  streets  leading  to 
them ;  in  Covent-garden  there  arc  no  less  than 
four  coffee-stalls.  Indeed,  the  stalls  abound  in 
all  the  great,  thoroughfares,  and  the  most  in 
those  not  accotmtcd  '*  fashionable "  and  great 
"  business  "  routes,  but  such  as  are  frequented 
by  working  people,  on  their  wav  to  their  day's 
labour,  llie  best  "pitch"  in  London  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  comer  of  Duke-street,  Oxford- 
street  The  proprietor  of  that  stall  is  said  to 
take  full  30«.  of  a  morning,  in  halfpence.  One 
stall-keeper,  I  was  informed,  when  **  upon  the 
drink"  thinks  nothing  of  spending  liis  10/.  or 
16/.  in  a  week.  A  party  assured  me  that  once, 
when  the  stall- keeper  above  mentioned  was  away 
*'  on  the  spree,"  he  took  up  liis  stand  there,  and 
got  from  45.  to  5*.  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes, 
at  the  busy  time  of  the  moming. 

The  coffee- stall  usually  consists  of  a  spring- 
barrow,  with  two,  and  occasionally  four,  wheels. 
Some  are  made  up  of  tables,  and  some  have  a  tres- 
sel  and  board.  On  the  top  of  this  are  placed  two 
or  three,  and  sometimes  four,  large  tin  cans,  liold- 
ing  upon  an  average  five  gallons  each.  15eneath 
each  of  these  cans  is  a  small  iron  fire-pot,  per- 
forated like  a  rushlight  shade,  and  here  char- 
coal is  continually  burning,  so  as  to  keep  the 
coffee  or  tea,  with  which  the  cans  are  filled,  hot 
throughout  the  early  part  of  the  moming.  The 
board  of  the  stall  has  mostly  a  compartment  for 
bread  and  butter,  cake,  and  ham  sandwiches, 
and  another  for  the  coffee  mugs.  There  is 
generally  a  small  tub  imder  each  of  the  stalls, 
in  which  the  nmgs  and  saucers  are  washed. 
The  "grandest"  stall  in  this  line  is  the  one 
before-mentioned,  as  standing  at  the  comer  of 
Duke-street,  Oxford-street  (of  wliich  an  engrav- 
ing is  here  given).  It  is  a  large  truck  on  four 
wheels,  and  painted  a  bright  green.  The  cans 
are  four  in  number,  and  of  bright  polished 
tin,  mounted  with  brass-plates.  There  are 
compartments  for  bread  and  butter,  sand- 
wiches, and  cake.  It  is  lighted  by  three  large 
oil  lamps,  with  bright  brass  mountings,  and 
covered  in  with  an  oil-cloth  roof.  The  coffee- 
stalls,  generally,  are  lighted  by  candle-lamps. 
Some  coffee-stalls  are  covered  over  with  tar- 
paulin, like  a  tent,  and  others  screened  from 


the  sharp  night  or  morning  air 
horse  covered  with  blankets,  an 
round  the  stall. 

Some  of  the  stall-keepers  make 
ance  at  twelve  at  night,  and  some 
or  four  in  the  moming.  Those  t 
at  midnight,  are  for  the  accommt 
"  night-¥ralkers" — "  fast  gentlem< 
girls ;  and  those  that  come  out  in 
are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  1 

It  is,  I  may  add,  piteous  ei 
a  few  young  and  good-looking  girl 
out  the  indelible  mark  of  habit 
on  their  countenances,  clustering 
wannth  round  a  coffee-stall,  to  w 
expenditure,  or  the  charity  of  the  j 
admitted  them.  The  thieves  do 
the  coffee-stalls,  which  are  so  immi 
the  eye  of  the  policeman. 

The  coff'ee-stall  keepers  usual 
and  tea,  and  some  of  them  cocoa 
hot  milk  in  one  of  the  large  can 
tea,  or  cocoa  in  the  others.  They 
and  butter,  or  currant  cake,  in 
sandwiches,  water- cresses,  and  hoi] 
price  is  Id.  per  mug,  or  ^d.  per 
coffee,  tea,  or  cocoa ;  and  ^d.  a  si 
and  butter  or  cake.  The  ham  sa 
2d.  (or  Irf.)  each,  the  boiled  eggs 
water-cresses  a  halfpenny  a  bimch 
tea,  cocoa,  and  sugar  they  gcnen 
by  the  single  pound,  at  a  grocer's 
do  an  extensive  trade  purchase  in 
tities.  The  coffee  is  usually  ht 
berry,  and  ground  by  themselvc 
chase  chicory  to  mix  with  it  I 
they  pay  about  1  .t. ;  for  the  tea  a 
the  cocoa  (id.  i>cr  lb. ;  and  for  tl 
to  4rf.  For  the  chicory  the  price  is 
the  amount  of  the  duty  alone  on  : 
ry),  and  it  is  mixed  with  the  coffee 
6  ozs.  to  the  pound;  many  use  as  n 
12  ozs.  The  coffee  is  made  of  i 
by  means  of  what  are  called  "  fii 
consif t  of  burnt  sugar  —  such,  as 
browning  soups.  Coffee  is  the  a 
sold  at  the  stalls ;  indeed,  there 
one  stall  in  a  hundred  that  is  s 
tea,  and  not  more  than  a  dozen  i 
that  furnish  cocoa.  The  stall-ke 
make  the  cake  themselves.  A 
generally  consists  of  half  a  po 
rants,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  s 
beef  dripping,  and  a  quartern  oj 
ham  for  sandwiches  costs  .IJrf.  0: 
and  when  boiled  produces  in  sane 
2s.  per  lb.  It  is  usually  cut  up  i 
thicker  than  paper.  The  bread  is  usi 
bread;"  the  butter,  salt,  at  cibout  i 
Some  borrow  their  barrows,  and  p 
for  the  hire  of  them.  Many  borro 
upon  which  they  trade,  frequently 
lord.  Some  get  credit  for  their  g 
for  their  bread.  If  they  borrow,  tl 
20  per  cent.  )ier  week  for  the  loan 
of  one  man  that  makes  a  practit 
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•y  to  tha  coflbe-still-keepera  and  other 
•ten,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  20  per  cent  a 
.  If  the  party  wishing  to  borrow  a  pound 
ro  it  unknown  to  the  money-lender,  he 
i«s  security,  and  the  intereet  to  bo  paid 
weekly.  This  money-lender,  I  am  iu- 
ed,  haf  been  tranaported  once  for  receiving 
I  property,  and  would  now  purchase  any 
laC  of  plate  that  might  be  taken  to  liim. 
e  claaa  of  persons  usually  belonging  to 
lusiness  haTe  been  either  cab-men,  police- 
kbonrers,  or  artisans.  Many  have  been 
to  dosling  in  the  streets,  snd  brought  up 

*  other  employment,  but  many  have  taken 
e  business  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
ig  work  nt  their  own  trade.  The  gene- 
r  of  them  ore  opposed  to  one  another.  I 
I  one  in  a  small  way  of  business  whet  was 
rerage  amount  of  his  profits,  and  his  answer 

[  usually  buy  10  ounces  of  coflee  a  night 
:  costs,  when  good,  1«.  0\d.  With  this  I 
U  make  five  gallons  of  coffee,  such  as  I 
m  the  street,  which  would  require  3  quarts 
ilk,  at  3dL  per  quart,  and  1 1  lb.  of  sugar,  at 
per  lb.,  there  is  some  at  3d.  This  would 
i  to  2s,  2|</. ;  and,  allowing  l}r/.  fur  a 
ter  of  a  peck  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  coffee 

it  would  give  2t.  W.  for  the  cost  of  five 
HIS  of  coffee.   Thi.s  I  should  sell  out  at  about 

per  pint ;  so  that  the  five  gallons  would 
laee  me  5*.,  or  2s.  Sd.  clear.     I  generally 

lid  of  one  quartern  loaf  and  6  oz.  of 
«r  with  this    quantity    of  coflce,   and  for 

I  psy  5d.  the  loaf'  and  Sd.  the  butter, 
aig  Sd. ;  and  these  I  make  into  twenty-eight 
>  tt  \d.  per  slice ;  so  the  whok*  brings  nie 
'<•  ld.f  or  about  (id.  clear.  Added  to  this. 
Hi 4 lb.  cake,  which  costs  me  3Jrf.  per  lb. 
M.  the  entire  cake;  and  this  in  twenty- 
it  dices,  at  Id.  jier  slice,  would  yield  *2s.  'W., 
l«.2d.  clear;  so  that  altogether  my  clear 
»  would  be  4*.  4</.  upon  an  expenditure  of 
M.-^y  200  per  cent.'* 
"ki*  i»  said  to  be  about  the  usual  profit  of  the 
t  Sometimes  they  give  credit  One  per- 
•^nred  me  he  trustetl  as  much  as  i)ld.  that 
"ing,  and  out  of  that  he  was  satisfied  there 
^•,  at  least,  he  should  never  see.  Most  of 
•tillMre  stationar}'.  but  some  are  locomotive. 

*  cans  are  carried  about  with  yokcK.  like 
^•cans,  the  mnps  being  kej)t  in  a  basket. 
^  district  for  the  night-trade  is  the  City, 
^e  approaches  to  the  bridges.     There  are 

*  nien  and   women,   I   was  told,    walking 

*  Oheapside,  Aldersgate-street,  Itishops- 
'•■treet,    and   Fleet-street.      lu  the    latter 

*  a  good  trade  is  frequently  done  between 
^'  at  night  and  two  in  the  morning.  I'or 
"wming  trade  the  best  districts  are  the 
^^  Oxford- street,  City-road,  New-road 
Q»  one  end  to  the  other),  the  marketJ^,  c-^pe- 
7  Covent  Garden.  Billingsgate,  Newgate, 
,*ne  Borough.  There  arc  no  ciifTee-st.alls 
^aathfleld.  nie  reason  is  that  the  drovers, 
""^ng  at  the  market,  are  generally  tired 


and  cold,  and  prefer  sitting  down  to  their  coffee 
in  a  warm  shop  rather  than  drink  it  in  the 
open  street  The  best  days  for  coffee-stalls  are 
market  mornings,  viz.  IHiVsday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday.  On  these  days  the  receipts  are  gene- 
rally half  a.^  much  again  as  those  of  the  other 
mornings.  Tlie  best  time  of  the  year  for  the 
business  is  the  smnmer.  This  is,*  I  am  told, 
because  tlie  workpeople  iind  costcmiongers  have 
more  money  to  spend.  Some  stall-keei>ers  save 
sufficient  to  take  a  shop,  but  these  are  only  such 
as  have  a  "pitch'*  in  the  best  thoroughfares. 
One  who  did  a  little  business  informed  me  that 
he  usually  cleared,  including  Simday,  14*.— 
last  week  his  gains  were  15*.;  the  week 
before  that  he  could  not  remember.  He 
is  very  frequently  out  nil  night,  and  does  not 
earn  sixpence.  This  is  on  wet  and  cold  nights, 
when  there  are  few  people  about.  His  is  gene- 
rally the  night-trade.  The  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  trade,  throughout  the  year,  are 
said  to  be  H.  The  trade,  I  am  assured  by  all, 
is  overstocked.  They  are  half  too  many,* they 
say.  "Two  of  us,"  to  use  their  own  words, 
"are  eating  one  man's  bread."  "When  coffee 
in  the  streets  first  come  up,  a  man  could  go 
and  earn,"  I  am  told,  "his  8*.  a  night  at  the 
very  lowest;  but  now  the  same  class  of  men 
cannot  earn  more  than  .3*."  Some  men  may 
earn  comparatively  a  large  sum.  as  much  as 
;J8*.  or  2/.,  but  the  generality  of  the  trade  can- 
not make  more  than  1  /.  per  week,  if  so  nmch. 
ITie  following  is  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
class: — 

"  I  was  a  mason's  labourer,  a  smith's  lalmurer, 
a  plasterer's  labourer,  or  a  bricklayer's  labourer. 
I  was,  indeed,  a  labouring  man.  1  could  not  get 
cmplo}'ment.  1  was  for  six  months  without  any 
employment.  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  sup- 
port my  wife  and  child  (I  have  only  one  child). 
Being  so  long  out  of  employment,  I  saw  no  other 
means  of  getting  a  living  but  out  of  the  streets. 
I  was  almost  starving  before  I  took  to  it— that  I 
certainly  was.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  telling  any- 
body that,  because  it's  true,  and  I  sought  for  a 
livelihood  wherever  I  could.  Many  said  thev 
wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  as  keep  a  coflee-stali, 
but  I  said  I'd  do  anything  to  get  a  bit  of  bread 
honestly.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  used 
to  go  out  selling  water-cresses,  and  apples, 
oranges,  and  radishes,  with  a  barrow,  for  my 
landlord ;  so  I  thought,  when  I  was  thrown  out 
of  emploj-nient,  I  would  take  to  selling  coflee  in 
the  streets.  I  went  to  a  tinman,  and  jiaid  him 
lOj.  Od.  (the  last  of  my  savings,  after  Td  Iwcn 
four  or  five  months  out  of  work)  for  a  can, 
1  didn't  care  how  I  got  my  living  so  long  as 
I  could  turn  an  honest  penny.  Well ;  I  went 
on,  and  knocked  about,  and  couldn't  get  a 
pitch  anywhere;  but  at  last  I  heard  that 
an  old  man,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
standing  for  many  years  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  markets,  had  fell  ill ;  so.  what  did 
I  do,  but  I  goes  and  po])S  into  his  pitch,  and 
there  I've  done  better  than  ever  I  did  afore.  I 
get  20j?.   now  where  I  got  10*.  one  time;  and 
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if  I  only  had  such  a  thing  as  5/.  or  10^,  I 
might  get  a  good  living  for  life.  I  cannot 
do  half  as  much  as  the  man  that  was  there 
before  me.  He  used  to  make  his  coffee  down 
there,  and  had  a  can  for  hot  water  as  well; 
but  I  have  but  one  can  to  keep  coflfee  and 
all  in;  and  I  have  to  borrow  my  barrow, 
and  pay  1«.  a  week  for  it.  If  I  sell  my  can  out, 
I  can't  do  any  more.  The  struggle  to  get  a 
living  is  so  gpreat,  that,  what  with  one  and  an- 
other in  the  coffee- trade,  it*s  only  those  as  can 
get  good  '  pitches'  that  can  get  a  crust  at  it" 

As  it  appears  that  each  coffee-stall  keeper 
on  an  average,  clears  1/.  a  week,  and  his 
takings  may  be  said  to  be  at  least  double  that 
stim,  the  yearly  street  expenditure  for  tea,  cof- 
fee, &c.,  amounts  to  31,200/.  The  quantity  of 
ooireo  sold  annually  in  the  streets,  appears  to 
be  about  550,000  gallons. 

To  commence  as  a  coflee-stall  keeper  in  a 
moderate  manner  requires  about  5/.  capital. 
The  truck  costs  2/.,  and  the  other  utensils  and 
materials  S/.  The  expense  of  the  cans  is  near 
upon  16«.  each.  The  stock-money  is  a  few 
shillings. 

'  Of  the  Street  Sale  of  Ginger-beer, 

Sherbet,  Lemonade,  &c. 
The  street- trade  in  ginger-beer — now  a  very 
considerable  traffic — was  not  known  to  any 
extent  until  about  tliirty  years  ago.  About 
lliut  time  (1822)  a  man,  during  a  most  sultry 
drought,  sold  extraordinary  quantities  of  "  cool 
ginger-bccr"  and  of  '*  soda- powders,"  near  the 
koyal  Exchange,  clearing,  for  the  three  or  four 
v.ccks  the  heat  continued,  30*.  a  day,  or  f)/. 
weekly.  Soda-water  he  sold  "in  powders," 
tlie  acid  and  the  alkali  being  mixed  in  the 
\ratcr  of  the  glass  held  by  the  customer,  and 
(h'unk  whilst  effervescing.  His  prices  were  2d. 
and  3r/.  a  glass  for  ginger-beer ;  and  3^/.  and 
4t/.  for  soda-water,  "  according  to  the  quality ;" 
though  there  was  in  reality  no  difference  what- 
ever in  the  quality — only  in  the  price.  From 
that  time,  tlie  numbers  pursuing  this  street 
civocation  increased  gradually ;  they  have  how- 
ever fallen  off  of  late  years. 

The  street- sellers  who  "  brew  their  own  beer" 
generally  prepare  half  a  gross  (six  dozen)  at 
a  time.  For  a  " good  quality  "  or  the  "penny 
bottle  "  trade,  the  following  are  the  ingredients 
and  the  mode  of  preparation: — 3  gallons  of 
water ;  1  lb.  of  ginger,  Qd. ;  lemon-acid,  2d. ; 
essence  of  cloves,  2^1. ;  yeast,  2d. ;  and  1  lb.  of 
raw  sug^,  Td,  This  admixture,  the  yeast  being 
the  last  ingredient  introduced,  stands  24  hours, 
and  is  then  ready  for  bottling.  If  the  beverage 
be  required  in  12  hours,  double  the  quantity  of 
yeast  is  used.  The  bottles  are  Ailed  only  "  to 
the  ridge,"  but  the  liquid  and  tlie  froth  more 
than  fill  a  full-sized  half-pint  glass.  "Only 
Iialf  froth,"  I  was  told,  "is  reckoned  verj-  fair, 
and  it's  just  the  same  in  the  shops."  Thus,  72 
bottles,  each  to  be  sold  at  Irf.,  cost — apart  firom 
any  outlay  in  utensils,  or  any  consideration  of 
the  value  of  labour— only  \».  7</.,  and  yield,  at 


Id,  per  bottle,  6«.  For  the  cheaper  bev 
— called  "  playhouse  ginger-beer  "  in  the 
— ^instead  of  sugar,  molasses  from  the 
vate  distilleries "  is  nuide  available. 
"  private  '*  distilleries  are  the  illicit  < 
"  *  Jiffgers,'  we  call  them,"  said  one  man ; 
I  cotud  pass  100  in  10  minutes'  walk  from  i 
we're  talking."  Molasses,  costing  3d.  at 
ger's,  is  sufficient  for  a  haJf-gross  of  bott! 
ginger-beer ;  and  of  the  other  ingredients 
half  the  quantity  is  used,  the  cloves  being 
gpether  dispensed  with,  but  the  same  amoi 
yeast  is  generally  applied.  This  qual 
"  beer"  is  sold  at  \d,  the  glass. 

About  five  years  ago  "fountains"  fo 
production  of  ginger-beer  became  conmi 
the  streets.  The  ginger-beer  trade  in  the 
air  is  only  for  a  summer  season,  extending 
four  to  seven  months,  according  to  the  we 
the  season  last  year  having  been  over  in 
four  months.  There  were  then  200  founts 
tlie  streets,  all  of  which,  excepting  20  or 
the  best,  were  hired  of  the  ginger- beer  r 
facturers,  who  drive  a  profitable  trade  in 
The  average  value  of  a  street-fountain, 
a  handsome  frame  or  stand,  wliich  is  ui 
fixed  on  a  wheeled  and  movable  true 
as  one  man's  strength  may  be  auffieic 
propel  it,  is  7^;  and,  for  the  rent  of  • 
fountain,  6«.  a  week  is  paid  when  the  tea: 
brisk,  and  4<.  when  it  is  slack ;  but  lastau! 
I  am  told,  '!«.  G^.  was  an  average.  The  1 
and  handsomest  ginger-beer  fountain  in  L 
was — I  speak  of  last  summer— in  use  i 
East-end,  usually  standing  in  Petticoat 
and  is  the  property  of  a  daucing-master. 
made  of  mahogany,  and  presents  somewh 
form  of  an  upright  piano  on  wheels.  ] 
two  pumps,  and  the  brass  of  tlie  pump-hi 
and  the  glass  receivers  is  always  kept 
and  clean,  so  that  the  whole  glitters  hands 
to  the  light.  Two  persons  "  serve "  ■ 
fountain ;  and  on  a  fine  Sunday  motning 
six  to  one,  that  being  the  best  trading  timi 
take  7/.  or  8/.  in  halfpemiics — for  "the 
is  \d.  a  glass — and  2/.  each  other  day  i 
week.  This  machine,  as  it  may  be  cal 
drawn  by  two  ponies,  said  to  be  wort! 
a-piece;  and  the  whole  cost  is  pronounced- 
haps  with  a  sufficient  exaggeration — to  hai 
150/.  There  were,  in  tlie  same  neighbou 
two  more  fountains  on  a  similar  scale,  bul 
moncr,  each  drawn  by  only  one  pony  inst 
the  aristocratic  "  pair." 

The  ingredients  required  to  feed  the  "  g 
beer  "  fountains  are  of  a  very  cheap  descr 
To  supply  10  gallons,  2  quarts  of  iim< 
(as  it  is  called,  but  it  is,  in  reality,  1 
juice),  costing  3«.  (id.,  are  placed  in  the 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a  ])oi 
sugar  (4rf.);  while  some,  I  am  assurer 
in  a  smaller  quantity  of  juice,  and  ad( 
pennyworth  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  "  briii 
the  sharpness  of  the  lime-juice."  Th 
is  water.  No  process  of  brewing  or  fen 
tion  is  necessar>',  for  the  fixed  air  pimipt 
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tbe  liquid  as  it  it  drawn  from  the  fountain, 
comnmnicites  a  sufficient  briskness  or  cffer- 
vefcence.  "The  harder  you  puiaps,"  said  one 
man  who  had  worked  a  fountain,  **  the  frotliicr 
it  comes;  and  though  it  seems  to  All  a  big 
jj^Jass— and  the  glass  an*t  so  big  for  holding  as 
it  looks^let  it  settle,  aud  there's  only  a  quarter 
uf  a  piaf  The  hirer  of  a  fountain  is  required 
to  give  security.  Tills  is  not,  as  in  some  slop- 
traides.  a  deposit  of  money ;  bat  a  householder 
must,  by  written  agreement,  make  himself  re- 
sponsible for  any  damage  the  fountain  may  sus- 
lain,  as  well  as  fi>r  its  return,  or  make  good  the 
Io!(]t:  the  street  gingei-beer  seller  is  alone  re- 
spon^iible  for  the  rent  of  the  machine.  It  is 
however,  only  men  that  are  known,  who  are 
trusted  iu  this  way.  Of  the  fountains  thus  hired, 
JO  are  usually  to  be  found  at  the  neighbouring 
fairs  and  races.  As  the  ginger-beer  men  carry 
lime-juice.  &c.,  with  them,  only  water  is  required 
to  complete  the  **  brewing  of  tlie  beer  "  and  so 
conveyance  is  not  difficult 

There  is  another  kind  of  "ginger- beer, '*  or 
rather  of  "  small  acid  tiff,"  which  is  sold  out 
of  barrels  at  street-stalls  at  §</.  the  glavs.  To 
nuke  2|  gallons  of  this,  there  is  used  Jib.  tar- 
taric, or  other  acid,  U.\  Jib.  alkali  (soda), 
1(M. ;  J  lb.  lump  sugar,  bruised  fine,  4^/. ;  and 
yeait  \d.  Of  tjiese  **  barrel-men  "  there  are 
now  about  one  hundred. 

Another  class  of  street-sellers  obtain  their 
stock  of  ginn^er-beer  from  the  manufacturers. 
One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  for  the  strcet- 
trade  resides  near  RatclifTe-highway,  and  anotlier 
in  the  Commercial- road.  The  charge  by  the 
wholesale  traders  is  8if.  the  doz.,  while  to  a 
known  man,  or  for  ready  money,  IS  arc  given 
to  the  dozciL  The  beer,  however,  is  often  let 
out  on  credit — or  in  some  cases  security  is  given 
in  the  same  way  as  for  the  fountains — and  the 
empty  bottles  must  be  duly  returned.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  two  gross  of  beer  to  be  let  out 
in  this  way  at  a  lime.  For  the  itinerant  trade 
these  are  placed  on  a  truck  or  ])arrow,  fitted 
up  with  four  shelves,  on  which  are  ranged  the 
bottles,  lliese  barrows  are  liired  in  the  same 
way  as  the  costers'  barrows.  Some  sell  their 
beer  at  stalls  fitted  up  exclusively  for  the  trade, 
a  kind  of  tank  being  let  into  the  centre  of  the 
board  and  filled  with  water,  in  which  the  glasses 
sre  rinsed  or  washed.  Undcnicalh  the  stall 
there  is  usually  a  reserve  of  the  beer,  and  a  keg 
containing  water.  Some  of  the  Iw^t  frequented 
slilU  were  in  Whiteehapel,  Old-street-road.City- 
road,  Totteiiham-court-road,  the  New-cut.  Ele- 
phant and  Castle,  the  Commercial- road,  Tower- 
fiill.  the  Strand,  and  near  Westminster-bridge. 

The  stationary  beer  business  is,  for  the  most 
P»rt,  carried  on  m  the  more  public  streets,  such 
M  llolbom  and  Oxford-street,  ,and  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Covent-gardeu,  Sniithfield,  and  IMlliiifjs- 
gte;  while  the  peripatetic  trade,  which  is 
briskest  on  the  Sundays— when,  imlecd,  some  of 
the  stationary  hands  become  itinerant — is  more 
ftffthe  sniburbs;  Victoria- pisrk,  Hattersea- fields, 
Hampstcad-heath,  Pritnrose-hill,  Kenningtoii- 


common.  and  Camberwell-green,  being  ap- 
proved Sunday  haunts. 

The  London  street-sellers  of  ginger-beer, 
say  the  more  experienced,  may  be  computed  at 
3,000 — of  whom  about  one-third  are  women.  I 
heard  them  frequently  estimated  at  j,0()0,  and 
some  urged  that  the  number  was  at  least  as  near 
5.000  as  3,000.  For  my  own  part  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  half  the  smaller  number  would 
be  nearer  the  truth.  Judging  by  the  number  of 
miles  of  streets  throughout  the  metro]}oli8,  and 
comparing  the  street-sellers  of  ginger-beer  with 
the  fruit-Htall  keepers,  1  am  satisfied  that  in 
estimating  the  ginger- beer- sellers  at  1,500  we 
are  rather  over  than  under  the  truth.  Tliis 
body  of  street-sellers  were  more  numerous  five 
years  back  by  15  or  20  per  cent.,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  street  fountains,  and  the  trade 
being  reported  to  by  the  keepers  of  coal-sheds 
and  the  small  shopkeepers — who  have  frequently 
a  stand  with  ginger- Ix-er  in  front  of  their  shops 
— have  reduced  the  amount  of  the  street-sellers. 
In  1842,  there  were  1,200  ginger- bwr  sellers  in 
the  streets  who  had  attached  to  their  stalls  or 
trucks  labels,  showing  that- they  were  members 
— or  assume<l  to  be  members — of  the  Society 
of  Odd  Fellows.  This  was  done  in  hopes  of  a 
greater  amomit  of  custom  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  but  the  expectation  was 
not  realised — and  so  the  Odd  Fellowsliip  of 
the  ginger-beer  people  disappeared.  Of  the 
street- traders  200  work  fountains  ;  and  of  the 
remaining  portion  the  stationar}'  and  the  itine- 
rant are  about  equally  divided.  Of  the  whole 
number,  however,  not  above  an  eighth  confine 
themselves  to  the  trade,  but  usually  sell  with 
their  "pop"  some  other  article  of  open-air 
traffic — fruit,  sweet-stufl*,  or  shell-fish.  There 
are  of  the  entire  number  about  350,  who,  when- 
ever the  weather  permits,  stay  out  all  night 
with  their  stands  or  barrows,  and  are  to  be  fomul 
especially  in  all  the  approaches  to  Covent-gar- 
den,  and'the  other  markets  to  which  there  is  a 
resort  during  the  night  or  at  day-break.  These 
men,  I  was  tohl  by  one  of  their  body,  worked 
from  eight  in  the  evening  to  eight  or  ten  next 
morning,  then  went  to  bed,  rose  at  three,  and 
*'  plenty  of  'em  then  goes  to  the  skittles  or  to 
get  drunk." 

The  character  of  the  ginger- beer-sellers  does 
not  differ  from  what  I  have  described  as  per- 
taining to  the  costennonger  class,  and  to  street- 
traders  generally.  There  is  the  Fame  admix- 
ture of  the  reduced  mechanic,  the  broken-down 
gentleman's  servant,  the  man  of  any  class  in 
life  who  cannot  brook  the  confinement  and  re- 
straint of  onlinary  in-door  labour,  and  of  the 
man  "  brought  up  to  the  streets."  One  ex- 
perienced and  trustworthy  nuni  told  me  that 
from  his  own  knowledge  he  conld  count  up 
twenty  **  classical  men,"  as  he  styled  tliem, 
who  were  in  the  street  ginger-becr-trade,  and  of 
these  four  had  been,  or  were  said  to  have  been 
'*  parsons,"  two  being  of  the  same  name  (Mr. 

S  );  but  my  informant  did   not  know   if 

they  stood  in  any  degree  of  consanguinity  one 
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to  another.  The  women  arc  the  wives,  daugh- 
ters, or  other  connections  of  the  men. 

Some  of  the  stalls  at  which  giuger-becr  is  sold 
— and  it  is  the  same  at  the  coal-sheds  and 
the  chandlers'  shops— are  adorned  pictorially. 
Erected  at  the  end  of  a  stall  is  often  a  painting, 
papered  on  a  board,  in  which  a  gentleman,  with 
the  bluest  of  coats,  the  whitest  of  trousers,  the 
yellowest  of  waistcoats,  and  the  largest  of  guard- 
chains  or  eye-glasses,  is  handing  a  glass  of  gin- 
ger-beer, frothed  up  like  a  pot  of  stout,  and 
containing,  apparently,  a  pint  and.  a  half,  to 
some  lady  in  flowing  white  robes,  or  gorgeous 
in  purple  or  orange.  . 

To  commence  in  this  branch  of  the  street 
business  requires,  in  all  ISt,  ^.:  six  glasses, 
2s,  9(i, ;  hoard,.  Of. ;  tank,  Is, ;  keg,  Is, ;  gross  of 
beer,  Us,  (this  is  where  the  seller  is  not  also  the 
maker) ;  and  for  towels,  &c.,  6d, ;  if  however 
the  street-seller  brew  his  own  beer,  he  will 
require  half  a  gross  of  bottles,  5s.  6d. ;  and  the 
ingredients  I  liavc  enumerated.  Is.  Td,   ■ 

In  addition  to  the  street-sale  of  ginger-beer  is 
that  of  other  summer- drmks.  Of  these,  tlic 
principal  iti  leuionu^e,  tlie  consumption  of  which 
is  as  much  as  that  of  all  the  others  together. 
Indeed,  the  high-sounding  names  given  to  some 
of  these  beverages— r such  as  *' Nectar"  and 
"Persian  Sherbet" — are  but  other  names  for 
lemonade,  in  a  slightly  .  different  colour  or 
fashion. 

Lemonade. is  made,  by  those  vendors  who  deal 
in  the  be^t  articles,  alter  the  following  method : 
1  Ih.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  (if/. ;  1  lb.  of  tartaric 
ncid,  \s.  id.  C^at  Icjtst,"  said  an  informant,  *  I 
pay  Is.  4//.  at  'Pothecaries  Hall,  but  it  can  be 
had  at  l5.");l  lb.  of  loaf-sugar,  5|J. ;  essence 
of  lemon,  od.  This  admixture  is  kept,  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  in  a  jur,  and  water  is  drawn 
from  what  the  street- sellers  call  a  "stone-bar- 
rel"— which  is  a  stone  jar,  something  like  the 
connnon-sliaped  filters,  with  a  tap — and  a  larger 
or  smaller  spoonful  of  the  admixture  in  a  glass 
of  water  sup]>lies  an  efTcr^escing  draught  for  Id. 
or  |//.  "  There's  sometimes  shocking  roguish- 
nesi  in  the  trade,"  said  one  man,  "  and  there  is 
in  a  many  trades — some  uses  vitriol ! "  Lemon- 
ade, made  after  the  recipe  I  have  given,  is 
sonictinu's  bottled  by  the  street- sellers,  and  sold 
in  the  same  way  as  ginger-beer.  It  is  bought, 
also,  for  street  sale  of  the  ginger- beer  manufac- 
tureri — the  jirofit  being  the  same — but  so  bought 
to  \cAA  than  a  twentieth  of  the  whole  sale.  The 
water  in  the  stone  barrel  is  spring-water,  ob- 
tained from  the  nearest  pump,  and  in  hot  weather 
obtained  frequently,  so  as  to  be  "served"  in  as 
.  cool  a  state  as  possible.  Sometimes  lemonade 
powders  are  used;  they  are  bought  at  a  che- 
mist's, at  Is.  Gd.  the  pound.  "  Sherbet"  is  the 
same  admixture,  with  cream  of  tartar  instead  of 
tartaric  acid.  "  Raspberry"  has,  sometimes,  the 
addition  of  a  few  crusted  raspberries,  and  a 
colouring  of  cochineal,  with,  generally,  a  greater 
degree  of  sweetening  than  lemonade.  '*  If  co- 
chlneal  is  used  for  colouring,"  said  one  man, 
'*  it  sometimes  turns  brown  in  the  sun,  and  the 


rasberr}'  don't  sell.  A  little  lake's  better." 
"  Lemon-juice"  is  again  lemonade,  with  a  aUght 
infusion  of  aafTron  to  give  it  a  yellow  or  pale 
orange  colour.  "Nectar,"  m  imitation  of 
Soyer'ff,  has  more  sugar  and  less  acid  than  the 
lemonade ;  apices,  such  as  cinnamon,  is  used  to 
flavour  it,  and  the  colouring  is  from  lake  and 
saffron. 

These  "cooling  drinks"  are.  sold  from  the 
powder  or  the  jar,  as  I  have  described,  from 
fountains,  and  from  bottles.  The  fountain  sale 
is  not  above  a  tenth  of  the  whole.  All  is  sold  in 
Id,  and  Id,  glasses,  except  the  nectar,  which  is 
never  less  than  Id.-  The  customers  arc  the  same 
as  those  who  buy  ginger-beer  ;  but  one  "  lemon- 
ader  "  with  whom  I  conversed,  seemed  inclined 
to  insist  that  they  were  a  '*  more  respectabler 
class."  Boys  are  good  customers — better,  per-, 
haps,  than  for  the  beer, — as  "  the  colour  and  the 
fine  names  attracts  them." 

llie  "  cooling  drink"  season,  like  that  of  tlie 
ginger-beer,  is  determined  by  the  weatlier,  and 
last  summer  it  was  only  four  montlis.  It  was 
computed  for  me  that  there  were  200  persons, 
chiefly  men,  selling  solely  lemonade,  &c.,  and  an 
additional  <$00  uniting  the  sale  with  that  of  g^n- 
gcr-beer.  One  man,  whose  statement  was  con- 
firmed by  others,  told  me  that  on  fine. days  be 
took  3«.  6</.,  out  of  which  he  cleared .2«.  to  2i.  6tf. ; 
and  lie  concluded  that  his  brother  : tradesmen. 
cleared  as  much  every  fine  day,  and  so,  allowing 
for  wet  weather  and  diminished  receipts,  made 
lOx.  a  week.  The  receipts,  then,  for  tnis  street 
luxury — a  receipt  of  17*.  C)d,  affording  a  profit  of 
1 0.f. — show  a  street  expenditure  in  such  a  sum- 
mer as  the  last,  of  2,800/.,  by  tliose  who  do  not 
unite  ginger-beer  with  the  trade.  Calculating 
that  those  who  do  unite  ginger  beer  with  it  seU 
only  one-half  as  much  as  tlie  others,  we  find  a 
total  outlay  of  4.900/.  One  of  the  best  trades 
\s  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  ''works"  Smith- 
field,  and  on  the  market  days  clears  generally 
from  6s.  to  9s. 

The  St  nils,  &c.,  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  of  the  ginger-beer  sellers.  ITie  cajytal 
required  to  start  is: — stone  barrel,  with  brass 
tap,  OS.  6d. ;  stand  and  trestle,  6s. ;  G  tumbler 
glasses,  '2s.  iid. ;  2  towels,  6d. ;  stock  money, 
2s.  6d. ;  jar,  2s. ;  12  bottles  (when  used),  3s.  6d,i 
in  all,  about  a  guinea. 

In  showing  the  money  expended  in  the  g^- 
ger-beer  trade  it  nmst  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  profits  accrues  to  persons 
who  caimot  be  properly  classed  with  the  regular 
street-traders.  Such  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
great  fountain  of  which  I  have  spoken,  who  is 
to  be  classed  as  a  speculative  man,  ready  to 
embark  capital  in  any  way — whether  connected 
with  street-traffic  or  not — likely  to  be  remu- 
nerative. The  other  and  large  participants 
in  the  profits  are  the  wholesale  ginger-beer 
manufacturers,  who  are  also  the  letters-out  of 
fountains,  one  of  them  having  generally  nine 
let  out  at  a  time.  For  a  street  trader  to  sell 
three  gross  of  ginger-beer  in  bottle  is  now 
accounted  a  good  week,  and  for  that  the  receipts 
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will  be  36f.  with  a  profit  in  the  penny  hottic 
tnde,  to  the  Kller,  if  he  buy  of  a  manufacturer, 
j  of  lb.;  if  he  be  bin  own  brewer — reckoning 
a  fair  compensation  for  labour,  and  for  money 
loTert^  in  utenriU,  and  in  bottlefl,  &c.,  of  20«. 
An  ordinary  week'i  sale  is  two  gross,  costing 
the  public  24s.,  with  the  same  proportion  of 
profit  in  the  saaie  trade  to  the  seller.  In  a  bad 
week,  or  ''in  a  small  way  to  help  out  other 
tlungn/*  not  more  than  one  gross  is  sold. 

The  fountain  trade  is  the  most  profitable  to 
the  pnprietort,  whether  they  send  out  their 
machines  on  their  own  account,  or  let  them  out 
on  hire;  but  perhaps  there  are  only  an  eighth  of 
the  number  not  let  out  on  hire.  Calculating 
Ihst  a  fountain  be  let  out  for  tliree  Ruccessive 
Msons  of  twenty  weeks  each,  at  only  4s.  the 
week,  the  grots  receipts  are  12/.  for  what  on  the 
fim  day  of  hire  was  worth  only  7/. ;  fio  that  the 
rctmns  from  200  machines  let  out  for  the  same 
temi,  would  be  2,4001.,  or  a  profit  of  1,000/. 
ever  and  abore  the  worth  of  the  fountain,  which 
haring  been  thus  ^aid  for  is  of  course  in  a  sue- 
ceeding  year  the  means  of  a  clear  profit  of  4/. 
I  am  assured  that  the  weekly  average  of  "  a 
fooBtam's  taUngs,"  when  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
Rgolar  Rtreet-dealers,  is  18«. 

The  barrel  traders  may  be  taken  as  in  the 
average  receipt  of  (it,  a  week. 

The  duration  of  the  season  was,  last  year, 
«nly  sixteen  weeks.  Calculating  from  the  best 
data  1  could  acquire,  it  appears  that  for  this 
Miiod  200  street-sellers  of  ginger-beer  in  the 
hottle  trade  of  the  penny  class  take  30s.  a  week 
cuh  (thus  allon^nng  f>r  the  inferior  receipts  in 
had  weather);  300  ake  20«.  each,  selling  for 
the  most  part  at  ^o  the  bottle,  and  that  the  re- 
maining 400  **  in  a  small  way  "  take  Qs.  each ; 
hcBcewe  find  11,480/.  expended  in  the  bottled 
lingcr-beer  of  tlie  streets.  Adding  the  receipts 
nom  the  founuins  and  the  barrels,  the  barrel 
SHUOD  continuing  only  ten  weeks,  the  total  sum 
eiqiended  annually  in  street  ginger-beer  is  alto- 
getber  14,660/1  The  bottles  of  ginger-beer  sold 
yearly  in  the  streets  will  number  about  4,798,000, 
■nd  the  total  street  consumption  of  the  same 
herertge  may  be  said  to  be  about  250,000  gal- 
lons per  annum. 

Of  the  Experience  and  Customers  of  a 

Ginger-beer  Seller. 
A  itim,  well-spoken  mon,  with  a  half-military 
ipprarance,  as  he  had  a  well  trinmied  mous- 
tiehe,  and  was  very  clcanlily  dressed,  gave  me 
the  following  account :  '*  I  have  known  the 
pger-beer  trade  for  eight  years,  and  even- 
DiiBch  of  it  Indeed  I  think  I've  tried  all 
URt  of  street  business.  I've  been  a  coster- 
inooger,  a  lot-seller,  a  nut-seller,  a  secret, 
paper-seller  (with  straws,  you  know,  sir),  a 
c^ieller,  a  streeUprinter,  a  cakeman,  a  clown, 
u  umhrella-maker,  a  toasting-fork  maker,  a 
Mverrign  seller,  and  a  ginger-l>cer  seller.  I 
hardly  know  what  I  haven't  been.  I  made 
ny  own  when  last  I  worked  beer.  Sunday 
*w  niy  best  day,  or  rather  Sunday  mornings 


when  there's  no  public-houses  open.  Drinking 
Saturday  nights  make  dry  Sunday  mornings. 
Many  a  time  men  have  said  to  me :  *  Let's 
have  a  bottle  to  quench  a  spark  in  my  throat,' 
or  *  My  mouth's  like  an  oven.'  I've  had  to 
help  people  to  lift  the  glass  to  their  lips,  their 
handb  trembled  so.  They  couldn't  have  written 
their  names  plain  if  there  was  a  sovereign  for 
it  But  these  was  only  chance  customers ;  one 
or  two  in  a  morning,  and  five  or  six  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  I've  been  a  teetotaller 
myself  for  fifteen  years.  No,  sir,  I  didn't 
turn  one — but  I  never  was  a  drinker — not 
from  any  great  respect  for  the  ginger-beer  trade, 
but  because  I  thought  it  gave  one  a  better 
chance  of  getting  on.  I  once  had  saved  money, 
but  it  went  in  a  long  sickness.  I  used  to  be 
off  early  on  Sunday  mornings  ronietimes  to 
Hackney  Marsh,  and  sell  my  hecr  there  to 
gentlemen— oldish  gentlemen  some  of  them — 
going  a  fishing.  Others  were  going  there  to 
swim.  One  week  I  took  «3o«.  at  Id.  a  bottle,  by 
going  out  early  in  a  morning  ;  perha])s  20jt.  of 
it  was  profit,  but  my  earnings  in  the  trade  in 
a  good  season  wasn't  more  than  l'2s.  one  week 
with  another.  All  the  trades  in  the  streets  arc 
bad  now,  I  think.  Eight  years  back  I  could 
make  half  as  much  more  in  ginger- beer  as  could 
be  made  last  summer.  Working  people  and 
boys  were  my  other  customers.  1  stuck  to 
ginger-beer  in  the  season  and  then  went  into 
something  else,  for  I  can  turn  my  hand  to  any- 
thing. I  began  a  street  life  at  eight  years  old 
by  selling  memorandum-books  in  the  bull-ring 
at  Birmingham.  My  parents  were  ill  and 
hadn't  a  farthing  in  the  house.  I  began  with 
Id.  stock-money,  and  I  bought  three  niemoran- 
dum-books  for  it  at  Cheap  Jack's  thatched 
hoiue.  I've  been  in  London  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years.  I'm  a  roulette- maker  now; 
I  mean  the  roulette  boxes  that  gentlemen  take 
with  them  to  play  with  when  travelling  on  a 
railway  or  such  times.  I  make  loaded  dice,  too, 
and  supply  gaming-houses.  I  think  I  know 
more  gannng-houses  than  any  man  in  London. 
I've  aold  them  to  gentlemen  and  to  parsons, 
that  is  ministers  of  religion.  I  can  prove  that. 
I  don't  sell  those  sort  of  things  in  the  streets. 
I  could  do  very  well  in  the  trade,  but  it's  so 
uncertain  and  so  little's  wanted  compared  to 
what  would  keep  a  man  going,  and  I  have  a 
mother  that's  sixty  to  support  Altogether  my 
present  bushiess  is  inferior  to  the  ginger- beer; 
but  the  fountains  will  de>troy  all  the  fair  gin- 
ger-beer trade." 

Of  the  Street-sellers  of  Hot  Klder 
Wine. 
The  sale  of  hot  elder  wine  hi  the  streets  is 
one  of  the  trades  which  have  been  long  esta- 
blished, but  it  is  only  within  these  eight  or 
ten  years  that  it  has  been  carried  on  in  its 
present  form.  It  continues  for  about  four  months 
in  the  winter. 

Elder  wine  is  made  from  the  berries  of  the 
elder-tree.     Elder   syrup — also  made  from  the 
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berries  —  wu  fonnerly  faimous  in  the  north  cf 
England  a«  a  curative  for  colds,  and  was  fre- 
quently taken,  with  a  small  admixture  of  nun, 
at  bedtime.  Some  of  the  street-sellers  make  the 
wine  themselves ;  the  majority,  however,  buy  it 
of  the  British  wine  makers.  The  berries  must 
be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  on  a  dry  day. 
They  are  picked,  measured,  and  put  into  a 
copper,  two  gallons  of  water  being  added  to 
every  gallon  of  berries.  They  are  then  boiled 
till  the  berries  are  quite  soil,  when  the  liquor  is 
strained  and  pressed  from  them  through  a  strong 
hair  sieve.  The  liquor  thus  expressed  is  again 
put  into  the  copper,  boiled  an  hour,  skimmed, 
and  placed  in  a  tub  along  with  a  bread  toast, 
on  which  yeast  is  spread  thickly ;  it  tlien 
stands  two  days,  and  is  afterwards  put  into  a 
ca:ik,  a  few  cloves  and  crusted  ginger  being 
hung  in  a  muslin  ba;r  from  the  bimg-hole, 
so  as  to  flavour  the  liquor.  Somethnes  this 
spicing  is  added  aAerwards,  when,  the  liquor 
is  warmed.  The  berries  are  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets, principally  in  Covent-garden, — the  price 
varying,  according  to  the  season,  from  Is.  (yd. 
to  2s.  a  gallon.  Of  all  elder-wine  makers  the 
Jews  are  the  best  as  regards  the  street  com- 
modity. The  costcnnongers  say  they  "  liave  a 
secret ; "  a  thing  said  frequently  enough  when 
superior  skill  is  shown,  and  especially  whtn. 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews'  elder  wine,  better 
pennyworths  are  given.  Tlic  Jews,  I  am  told, 
ailtl  a  small  quantity  of  rasphcwy  vinegar  to 
their  **  iIiIlT,"  so  as  to  give  it  a  "'  sli.irp  pleasant 
twciijjr."  The  heat  and  pungency  of  the  elder 
V,  ino  bold  in  the  streets  is  increa'^ed  by  :onie 
Mroet-hcllors  by  means  of  whole  black  pepper 
and  capsicums. 

The  apparatus  in  which  the  wine  is  now  kept 
for  sale  in  the  streets  is  cf  copptr  or  brass, 
and  is  sometimes  '*  handsome."  It  is  generally 
an  urn  of  an  oblong  Ibrm,  erected  on  a  sort 
of  pedestal,  with  the  lid  or  top  ornamented 
with  brass  mouldings,  &c.  Three  plated  taps 
give  vent  to  the  beverage.  Orifices  are  con- 
trived and  are  generally  hidden,  or  partially 
hidden,  with  some  ornament,  which  act  as 
safety-valves,  or,  as  one  man  would  have  it, 
"chimneys."  The  interior  of  these  urns  holds 
three  or  four  quarts  of  elder  wuie,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  boiling  water,  and  the  water  and 
wine  are  kept  up  to  the  boiling  pitch  by 
means  of  a  charcoal  fire  at  the  foot  of  the 
vessel.  Fruit  of  some  kind  is  generally  sold 
by  the  elder- wine  men  at  their  stand. 

Tl:e  elder  wine  urn  is  placed  on  a  stand 
covered  v/itli  an  oil-cloth,  six  or  eight  glasses 
being  ranged  about  it.  It  is  sold  at  a  half- 
penny ami  a  penny  a  glass ;  but  there  is 
**  little  diflcrence  in  some  elder  wines,"  I 
was  told,  "between  the  penn'orths  and  the 
ha'porth.^"  A  wine  glass  of  the  "regular" 
size  is  a  half-quartern,  or  the  eighth  of  a  pint. 

Along  witli  each  glass  of  hot  elder  wine  is 
giveu  a  small  piece  of  toasted  bread.  Some 
buyers  steep  this  bread  hi  the, wine,  and  so 
imbibe   the  flavour.     "  It  ain't  no  good  as  I 


know  on,"  said  an  elder-wine  s 
it's  the  fashion,  and  so  people 
it."  The  purchasers  of  elder  w 
working  cbuues — but  not  the  bet 
them— and  the  boys  of  the  street 
these  lads,  I  was  told,  were  very 
critical  in  their  elder  wines.  Son 
"  It  ain't  such  bad  wine,  but  i 
spicy."—"  The  helder  I  thinks^"  i 
"  is  middlin',  but  somehow  there's 
hotness  for  to  taste." 

Of  these  traders  there  are  now 
in  London.  One  man  counted  up 
brethren  whom  he  knew  personal 
to  be  then  "working  elder,"  and 
that  there  might  be  as  many  mor 
assured  that  fifty  is  about  the  i 
sellers  of  elder  wine  have  been  f 
part  mechanics  who  have  adopted 
for  the  reasons  I  have  often  give 
them,  in  the  course  of  my  inquir 
entirely  upon  the  sale  of  the  wine,  t 
in  addition  to  it.  All  complained 
state  of  trade.  One  man  said,  tha 
years  back  he  had  replenished  tli 
three  quart  urn  twelve  times  a  d 
the  wine  being  kept  at  the  stall  in  : 
that  purpose.  This  amounted  to 
sold  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
reckoning  each  glass  at  a  penny — 
probably  not  more  than  40i.  woul 
as  some  would  have  halfpenny  glass 
same  man  rarely  sells  three  quaii 
cxce])t  perhaps  on  a  Saturday,  and 
I  he  sells  none  at  all.  Tlie  elder 
bought  at  almo&t  any  pn  "  at  the  v 
from  4d.  to  I*.  6d.  the  qi  rt  T) 
the  public-houses  is  twice  as  hig 
streets,  but  the  inn  wine,  I  was  told 
familiar  with  the  trade,  contains  i 
more  highly  spiced. 

A  dccent-lookmg  middle-aged  m 
been  in  a  gentleman's  service,  but 
by  an  accident  which  crushed  hi.' 
who  thereupon  resorted  to  street- 
had  since  continued  in  it,  in  differe 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  gave  m 
of  his  customers.  He  had  not  beei 
with  the  elder- wine  trade  above 
years  when  he  bought  an  elder  can  f 
among  a  cheap  miscellaneous  "  lot ' 
field  one  Friday  afternoon,  and  i 
menced : 

"  It's  a  poor  trade,  sir,"  he  sait 
suppose  any  of  us  make  lOs.  a  weel 
but  it's  a  good  help  to  other  thbi 
middling.  1  should  say  less  than 
was  above  the  average  profits  of  the 
OS.  a  week,  for  on  wet  days  we  can'i 
No  one  will  stop  to  drink  elder  wini 
They'll  rather  liave  a  pennor'th  of 
a  pint  of  beer  with  the  chill  oi^  ui 
I  sell  sometimes  to  people  that 
teetotallers  and  as,k  if  there's  any 
wine.  I  assure  them  there's  not,  ju 
of  the  berry.    I  start  when  I  think  t 
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enough,  and  keep  at  it  as  long  as  there's 
dimand.  My  cosUmiers  are  boys  and 
people,  and  I  sell  more  ha'porths  than 
)r'ths.  I've  heard  poor  women  thatfs 
U  of  me  say  it  was  the  only  wine  they 
lasted.  The  boys  are  hard  to  please,  bat 
a't  put  up  with  their  nonsense.  It's  not 
in  fifty  times  that  a  girl  of  the  town  buys 
ine.  It's  not  strong  enough  for  her,  .1 
.  A  sharp  frosty  dry  day  &uits  mc  best, 
jrthen  sell  three  or  four  quarts.  I  don't 
it,  but  buy  it  It's  a  poor  trade,  and  I 
it  gets  worse  every  year,  though  I  bcliere 
sisr  fewer  of  us." 

«  elder- wine  stand  in  Tuttenham-court 
cost,  wlieii  new,  71.,  but  that  was  six  (sr 
years  ago.  Calculating  that  HO  persona 
St.  a  wecK  for  IG  weeks,  their  profit  btinjj 
St  cent,  per  cent,  tlie  street  outlay  in  thii^ 
British  wine  will  be  only  200/.,  and  the 
-consumption  of  it  in  the  course  of  the 
,^00  gallons. 

IE  Street  Sale  ofPeppermixt-'SVateil 
APS  the  only  thing  whicli  can  be  called  a 
i  or  a  liqueur  sold  in  the  streets  (if  we 
t  elder  wine),  is  peppermint- water,  and  of 
he  sale  is  very  limited.  For  the  first  15 
years  of  the  present  century,  I  was  tok' 
e  who  spoke  from  a  personal  knowledge, 
ippennintcr"  hud  two  little  taps  to  his  keg, 
1  had  a  division  in  the  interior.  From  one 
OS  extracted  '*  pcppermiut-water;"  from 
her,  '*  strong  peppermint- water."  The  one 
t  thr.t  lime  Id.  a  glass,  the  other  from  2t:. 
,  according  to  the  size  of  the  glass.  WiLh 
strong"  beverage  was  mixed  smuggled 
,  but  so  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
'  of  the  mint,  that  a  passer-by  could  not 
t  the  presence  of  the  illicit  compound. 
i  are  six  persons  selling  peppermint- watnr 
i  winter,  and  only  half  that  number  in  the 
aer.  The  trade  is  irregular,  as  some  pursue 
yof  a  night,  and  generally  in  the  street  mar- 
otheni  sell  at  Billingsgate,  and  places  ol' 
tnffic,  when  the  tratlic  is  being  carried  on. 
are  stationary  for  awliile,  but  keep  shiflinp 
ground.  The  vendors  generally  "  distillei! 
own  mint,"  v/hen  the  sale  was  greater,  but 
n  these  six  or  eight  years  they  have  pnr- 
id  it  at  a  distilling  chemist's,  and  have 
prepared  it  for  sale.  Water  is  added  to  tli(; 
led  liquid  bought  of  the  chemist,  to  ic- 
e  the  quantity ;  but  to  enhance  the  heat  C>: 
nught—which  is  a  draw  to  some  buyerfi — 
'*■  pepper  (unground),  or  ginger,  or,  but 
r»  capsicums,  are  steeped  in  the  beverage, 
peppennint-water  is  lauded  by  the  vendors, 
iimestioncd  concerning  it,  as  an  excellent 
»cluc;  but  nothing  is  said  publicly  of  itr 
*«i  the  cry  bemg  merely,  '*  Pep-permint 
'i  a  halfpenny  a  glass." 
^  iellers  will  generally  say  that  they  distp 
?n>P«roiint- water  tliemselves,  but  thii;  ii 
^ commonly  the  case.  The  process,  how- 
lisiimple  enough.     The  peppermint  iisH- 


B  gathered  just  as  it  is  bursting  into  flower,  and 
the  leaves  and  buds  are  placed  in  a  tub,  with 
ust  water  enough  to  cover  them.  This  steeping 
continues  2i  hours,  and  then  a  still  is  filled 
Ihrce-parts  full,  and  the  water  is  "over  "  drawn 
rery  slowly. 

The  price  at  the  chemist's  is  Is.  a  quart  for 
2he  common  mint- water ;  the  street  price  is  ^d. 
a  glass,  containing  something  short  of  the  ciglith 
of  a  pint.  AVhat  costs  li.,  the  street-seller  dis- 
poses of  for  2i.f  so  realiidng  the  usual  cent,  per 
cent 

To  take  2s.  is  now  accounted  "  a  tidy  d.iy's 
work;"  and  calculating  that  four  **  pej;i/cr- 
mintcrs"  take  that  amount  the  year  round,  Sun- 
days excepted,  we  fin  I  that  nearly  125/.  is  spent 
Uinually  in  peppermint- water  and  !)00  guiluns 
of  it  consumed  every  year  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

The  capital  required  is.  keg,  3j.  6d.,  or  jar, 
2jf.  (for  they  are  used  indifll-rently);  four  glasses, 
1*.;  towel,  W.,  and  stock-money,  4*.;  or,  in  Jill, 
about  Sjf.  Tlie  '' water"-keg,  or  jar,  is  cariied 
by  the  vendor,  but  sometimes  it  is  rested  on  a 
large  stool  carried  for  the  purpose.  A  distilling 
apparatus,  such  as  the  street-sellers  used,  was 
MTorth  about  lOj.  The  vendors  are  of  the  same 
class  of  street-sellers  as  the  ginger-beer  people. 

Op  Milk  Selling  in  St.  James's  Pa:ik. 
The  principal  sale  of  milk  from  the  cow  is  in 
St.  James's  Park.  The  onee  fashionable  drink 
known  iis  syllabubs — the  milk  being  dr;t\vn 
warm  from  the  cow's  udder,  upon  a  portion 
of  \vine,  sujrar,  spice,  cvc. — is  now  unkno'.vu. 
As  the  sellers  of  milk  in  the  park  arc  merely 
the  servants  of  cow-keepers,  and  attend  to  the 
sale  as  a  part  of  their  business,  no  lengthened 
notice  is  required. 

The  milk -sellers  obtain  leave  from  the  Home 
Secretary,  lo  ply  their  trade  in  the  park.  There 
are  eight  s^tands  in  the  summer,  and  as  many 
cows,  but  in  the  winter  there  are  only  four  cows. 
The  milk-vendors  sell  upon  an  average,  in 
the  summer,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  quarts 
per  day ;  in  the  winter,  not  more  than  a  third 
of  that  quantity.  The  interrupted  milking  of 
the  cows,  as  practised  in  the  Park,  of^cn  causes 
them  to  give  less  milk,  than  they  would  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  cliicf  customers  are 
infants,  and  adults,  and  others,  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  who  have  been  recommended  to 
tiike  new  milk.  On  a  wet  day  scarcely  any 
milk  can  be  disposed  of.  Soldiers  are  occa- 
sional customers. 

A  somewhat  sour- tempered  old  woman, 
speaking  as  if  she  had  been  crossed  in  love,  but 
experienced  in  this  trade,  gave  me  the  followhig 
account ; 

'*  It's  not  at  all  a  lively  sort  of  life,  selling 
milk  from  the  cows,  though  some  thinks  it's 
a  gay  time  in  the  Park !  I've  often  been  dull 
enough,  and  could  see  nothing  to  interest  one. 
sitting  alongside  a  cow.  People  drink  new  milk 
for  their  health,  and  I've  served  a  good  many  such. 
They're  mostly  young  women.  I  think,  that's  dc- 
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licate,  and  maken  the  most  of  it  There's  tvrcnty 
women,  and  more,  to  one  man  what  drinks  new 
milk.  If  they  was  set  to  some  good  hard  work, 
t  would  do  them  more  good  than  new  milk,  or 
ass's  milk  cither,  I  think.  Let  tliem  go  on  a  milk- 
walk  to  cure  them — that's  what  I  say.  Some 
children  come  pretty  regularly  with  their  nurses 
to  drink  new  milk.  Some  hring  their  own  china 
mugs  to  drink  it  out  of;  nothing  less  was  good 
enough  for  them.  I* re  seen  the  nurse-girls 
frightened  to  death  ahout  the  mugs.  I've  heard 
one  young  child  say  to  another :  '  I  shall  tell 
mama  that  Caroline  spoke  to  a  mechanic,  who 
came  and  shook  hands  with  her.*  Tlie  girl 
was  as  red  as  lire,  and  said  it  was  her  brother. 
Oh,  yes,  there's  a  deal  of  brothers  comes  to 
look  for  their  sisters  in  the  Park.  The  great- 
est fools  I've  sold  milk  to  is  scr\'ant-gals  out 
for  (he  day.  Some  nmst  have  a  day,  or  half  a 
day,  in  the  month.  Their  mistresses  ought  to 
keep  them  at  home,  I  say,  and  not  let  them  out 
to  spend  tlieir  money,  and  get  into  nobody  knows 
what  company  for  a  holiday ;  mistresses  is  too 
easy  that  way.  It's  such  gals  as  makes  fools 
of  themselves  in  liking  a  soldier  to  nm  after 
them.  I've  seen  one  of  them — yes,  some  would 
call  her  pretty,  and  the  prettiest  is  the  silliest 
and  easiest  tricked  out  of  money,  that's  my  opi- 
nion, anyliow— I've  seen  one  of  them,  and  more 
than  one,  walk  with  a  soldier,  and  they've  stopped 
a  minute,  and  she's  taken  something  out  of  her 
glove  and  given  it  to  him.  Then  they've  come 
up  10  me,  and  he's  said  to  hei,  *  Mayn't  I  treat 
you  with  a  little  new  milk,  my  dear .' '  and  he's 
oliangcd  a  shilling.  NVhy,  of  course,  the  silly 
fool  of  a  g:al  had  given  him  that  there  shillinjjr. 
I  thoujfht,  when  Annette  Myers  shot  the  soldier, 
it  would  bo  a  warning,  but  nothing's  a  warning 
to  some  gals.  She  was  one  of  those  fools.  It 
was  a  good  deal  talked  about  at  the  stand,  but 
I  think  none  of  us  know'd  her.  Indeed,  we 
don't  know  our  customers  but  by  sight.  Yes, 
there's  now  and  then  some  oldish  gentlemen — 
I  suppose  they're  gentlemen,  anyhow,  they're 
idle  men^-lounging  about  the  stand :  but  there's 
no  nonsense  there.  They  tell  me,  too,  that 
there's  not  so  much  lounging  about  as  there 
was;  those  that's  known  the  trade  longer  than 
me  thinks  so.  Them  children's  a  great  check 
on  the  nusses,  and  they  can't  be  such  fools  as 
the  servant-maids.  I  (lon't  know  how  many  of 
them  I've  served  with  milk  along  with  soldiers : 
I  never  counted  them.  They're  nothing  to  me. 
Very  few  elderly  people  drink  new  milk.  It's 
mostly  the  young.  I've  been  asked  by  strangers 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  pass  to  the 
Horse- Guards  or  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He's 
pretty  regular.  I've  had  6//.  given  me — but  not 
above  once  or  twice  a  year — to  tell  strangers 
where  was  the  best  place  to  see  him  from  as 
he  passed.  I  don't  understand  about  this  Great 
Exhibition,  but,  no  doubt,  more  new  milk  will 
be  sold  when  it's  cpcned,  and  that's  all  I  cares 
about" 


Of  the  Street  Sale  of  1 

During  the  summer  months  milk 
Smithiield,  Billingsgate,  and  the  oth> 
and  on  Sundays  in  Battersca-fields, 
common,  Camberwell  •  green,  1 
heath,  and  similar  places.  About  i 
are  engaged  in  this  sale.  They  usu 
smock  frock,  and  have  the  cans  and 
by  the  regular  milk-sellers ;  the 
itinerant  The  skim  milk — for  the; 
else— is  purchased  at  the  dairies 
quart,  and  even  the  skim  milk  is 
watered  by  the  street-sellers.  TI 
"Half-penny  half-pint!  Milk!" 
measure  however  in  which  the  mill 
is  served  is  generally  a  "  slang,"  a 
but  half  of  the  quantity  proclaimed, 
chasers  are  chiefly  boys  and  child 
men,  and  never  costermongers,  I  wai 
they  reckon  milk  sickly."  These  w\ 
— who  have  most  of  them  been  empl 
more  regular  milk-trade — clear  ab^ 
a  day  each,  for  three  months ;  and  a 
is  rather  more  than  cent,  per  cent 
that  about  4,000  gallons  of  milk  are 
and  upwards  of  260/.  laid  out  upon 
sons,  yearly  in  its  purchase. 

A  ])air  of  cans  with  the  yoke  eo 
1/.  is  amply  sufficient  as  capital  to  s 
trade,  as  the  two  measures  used  ma} 
for  2*. ;  and  'is,  can  be  devoted  to  th 
of  the  li(|uid. 

Of  the  Siurrx-SALE  of  Cur 
Whey. 
Tun  preparations  of  milk  which  cc 
street-trade,  are  curds  and  whey  an( 
the  oldest  street-sellers  stating  that  t 
portion  of  the  trade  in  their  childhooi 
is  a  summer,  aad  the  other  a  winter 
both  are  exclusively  in  the  hands  o 
middle-aged  and  elderly  women.  1 
prepare  the  curds  and  whey  in  all  c 
selves.  "  Skim- milk,"  purchased  at 
is  used  by  the  street- purveyors,  a  gi 
the  quantity  usually  prepared  at  a  t 
milk  gallon  is  double  the  usual  <\ 
eight  quarts.  The  milk  is  first  "  sc; 
pan  containing  it  being  closely  watch 
that  the  contents  may  not  boil.  The  s 
cupies  10  or  \o  minutes,  and  it  is  the 
until  it  attains  the  lukewarnmess  of 
Half  a  pound  of  sugar  is  then  disso 
milk,  and  a  tea- spoonful  of  rennet  is 
which  is  sufficient  to  "  turn"  a  gall 
hour,  or  in  some  cases  two,  the  milk 
and  is  ready  for  use.  The  street-^ 
fined  to  stalls ;  the  stall,  which  is  tl 
stand,  being  covered  with  a  white  c 
some  cases  an  oil-cloth,  and  on  this 
in  a  bright  tin  kettle  or  pan,  arc 
I'here  are  six  mugs  on  the  board,  and 
each,  hut  those  who  afiect  a  more  m 
have  glasses.  One  of  the  neatest  sulls 
the  display  of  glass,  and  the  bright 
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of  the  TCK^i  containing  the  curds,  is  in  Holhoni; 
but  the  curd- (teller  there  has  only  an  average 
bosineu.  The  mugs  or  glasses  hold  about  the 
third  of  a  pint,  and  '*  the  full  of  one"  is  a  ])cnny- 
vorth;  for  a  halfpenny- worth  tlie  vessel  is  lialf 
fiikd.  The  season  is  during  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, and  continues  three  or  four  months,  or,  as 
one  woman  tersely  and  commercially  expressed 
it,  **from  Easter  to  fniit"  The  number  of 
iticet-saleswomen  is  about  100.  Along  with  tlie 
cuds  they  generally  sell  oraugci,  or  such  early 
fiuit  as  cherries. 

A  woman  who  had  sold  "cnida**  —  as  the 
Attt-peoplc  usually  call  it — for  eighteen  years, 
Hire  me  the  following  account : — "  Boys  and 
Bib  u  my  best  customers  for  cruds.  sir.  Perhaps 
I  lell  to  them  almost  half  of  all  I  };ct  rid  of. 
Very  little  fellows  will  treat  girls,  dften  bi;jj;er 
than  t]icm»elves,  at  my  stall,  and  they  have  as 
auch  chaffing  and  nonsense  al>out  it's  being 
'Koniung  guiKl  for  the  teeth,'  and  such  like,  as 
if  they  was  grown-up.    Some  don't  much  like  it 
tt  first,  but  tliey  gets  to  like  it   One  boy,  wliose 
joong  woman  made  factti  at  it— and  it  iras  a  little 
Hor  to  be  Rurc  that  morning — got  quite  vexed 
md  said,  *  Wot  a  image  vou're  a-making  on 
yourself  I  •   I  don't  know  what  sort  the  boys  are. 
■ily  that  tliey're  the  street-boys  mostly.    Quiet 
vtrking  |ieople  arc  my  other  customers,  perhaps 
ndier  more  women  than  men.     Some  lias  told 
■c  they  was  teetotallers.     Then   there's   the 
viiiieD  of  the  town  of  the  poorer  sort,  they're 
KQod  customers, — as  indeed    I  think   they  arc 
br  most  cooling  drinks  at  times,  for  tlicy  seem 
to  me  to  he  always  thirsty.    I  never  sell  to  dust- 
ton  or  that  Mrt  of  people.     Saturday  is  my 
kit  day.     If  it's  fine  and  warm,  I  sell  a  gallon 
Aen,  which  makes  about  10  ])onn'orths :  sonie- 
liton  it  brings  me  ux.,  sometimes  "^i,  (>//.;  it's 
Wher  more  than  half  profits.  Take  it  altogether, 
Itofl  fire  gallons  in  fine  dry  weeks,  and  half 
Art  in  wet;  and  perhaps  there's  what  I  call  a 
irtdown  wet  week  for  every  two  dry.     Nobody 
^  »  better  right  to  pray  against  wet  weather 
4"ipoor  women  like  me.  Ten  years  ago  I  sold 
■tort  twice  as  much  as  I  can  now.    There's 
to  toany  more  of  us  at  present,  I  think,  and 
■  alone   that  thens's   more   shops    keeps   it 

^  Another  old  woman  told  me,  that  she  used, 
»Wn  days  was  longest,"  to  he  up  all  night, 
■j  *1J  her  *•  cruds  "  near  Drury-lane  theatre, 
Jto often  received  in  a  few  hours  5s,  or  6*.,  from 
Wiw  and  gentlemen  out  at  night."  But  the 
toCBvere  80  rackety,  she  said,  and  she'd  had  her 
2"  *  often  kicked  over  by  drunken  people, 
■*  BO  help  for  it,  that  she  gave  up  the  night- 
"■•^  and  she  believed  it  was  hardly  ever 
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'•■Urt  in  the  curds  and  whey  line  requires 
•toUowing  capital :— Saucepan,  for  the  scald- 
JC  Ud  bailing,  2s, ;  ktall,  Ji ;  (j  nmgs,  Qd, ;  or 
•PMitt,  2f.  (Ml :  (i  spoons,  '6d, ;  tin  kettle  on 
5^  J*  W. ;  pail  for  water  to  rinse  glasses,  1*. 
f*J  for  itock-money :  1  gallon  skimmed  milk, 
"•  •*  or  U  8c/. ;  and  }  lb.  sui^ar,  2//.     In  all, 


\\s.  Id.f  reckoning  the  materials  to  be  of  the 
better  sort. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  street  curd -sellers. 
50  dispose  of  as  much  as  my  informant,  or  12  J 
gallons  in  3  weeks ;  the  other  iiO  sell  only  half  r.s 
much.  Taking  the  season  at  3  montiis.  we  tin.l 
the  consumption  of  curds  and  w  hey  in  the  street 
to  be  2,812  double  gallons  (as  regards  the  in- 
gredient of  milk),  at  a  cost  to  the  purchasers  (.f 
421A,  half  of  which  is  the  profit  accruing  to 
the  street-seller.  The  receipts  of  those  having 
the  better  description  of  business  being  Vs,  -W. 
weekly  ;  those  of  the  smaller  trailers  being  4;;.  8^/. 
There  is  a  slight  and  occasional  loss  by  the 
"cruds"  bcnig  kept  until  unsaleable,  in  which 
case  they  are  **  fit  for  nothinjj  but  the  hog- was Ii 
man.'' 

Of  the  Strixt-Sklleks  of  Kici:-milk. 
To  make  rice -milk,  the  street  -  seller  usually 
boils  four  quarts,  of  the  regular  measure,  of 
"skim"  with  one  pound  of  ric.*,  which  has  been 
l)reviou8ly  boiled  in  v.ater.  An  hour  suffices 
for  the  boiling  of  the  milk ;  and  the  addition  of 
the  rice,  swollen  by  the  boiling  water,  increases 
the  quantity  to  six  ([uarts.  No  other  process  is 
obser\'ed,  except  that  some  sweeten  their  rice- 
milk  before  they  ofler  it  for  sale ;  the  majority, 
however,  sweeten  it  to  the  customer's  liking 
when  he  is  "8er%'ed,"  unless— to  use  the  words 
of  one  infonnant — "he  have  a  werry,  worry 
sweet  tooth  indeed,  sir ;  and  that  can't  bo 
stood."  For  the  sweetening  of  six  quarts,  half 
a  pound  of  sugar  is  used;  for  the  "spicing," 
half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  dashed  over  the  milk 
freely  enough  from  a  pepper-castor.  Rice-milk 
is  always  sold  at  stalls  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  is  kept  in  a  tin  pan  fitted  u])on  a 
charcoal  brazier,  so  that  the  "drinkable"  is 
always  hot.  This  apparatus  generally  stands 
on  the  ground  alongMdo  the  stall,  and  is 
elevated  only  by  the  feet  of  the  brazier.  The 
"  rice-milk  woman," — for  the  street-sellers  are 
generally  females, — dips  a  large  breakfast-cup, 
holding  half  a  pint,  into  the  pan,  piits  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar  into  it,  browns  the  whole  with 
allspice,  and  receives  Ir/. ;  a  halfpennyworth  is, 
of  course,  half  the  quantity.  The  rice- milk 
women  are  also  sellers  of  oranges,  chestnuts, 
apples,  or  some  other  fruit,  as  well  as  the  rice- 
milk  ;  but,  sometimes,  when  the  weather  is 
vrrtf  cold  and  frosty,  they  sell  rice-milk  alone. 
There  are  fifty  street- sellers  of  rice-milk  in 
London.  Saturday  night  is  the  best  time  of 
sale,  when  it  is  not  unconunon  for  a  rice- 
milk  woman  to  sell  six  quarts;  but,  in  a 
good  trade,  four  quarts  a  day  for  six  days  of 
tlie  week  is  an  average.  The  purchasers  are 
poor  people ;  and  a  fourth  of  the  milk  is  sold  to 
i)oys  and  girls,  to  whom  it  is  often  a  meal.  "  Ah, 
sir,"  said  one  woman,  "you  should  have  seen 
how  a  poor  man,  last  winter,  swallowed  a  pen- 
n'orth. He'd  been  a-wandering  all  night,  lie 
said,  and  he  looked  it,  and  a  gentleman  gave 
him  2d,j  for  he  took  pity  on  his  hungry  look,  and 
he  spent  Id.  with  me,  and  I  gave  him  another 
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cup  for  charity.  '  God  bless  the  gentleman  and 
you ! '  eavs  lie,  '  it's  saved  my  life ;  if  I'd  bought 
a  penny  loaf,  I'd  have  choked  on  it*  He  waan't 
a  oeggar,  for  I  never  wiw  him  before,  and  I've 
never  seen  him  again  from  that  day  to  this.** 
The  same  informant  told  mc,  that  she  believed 
no  rice-milk  was  bought  by  the  women  of  the 
town:  "it  didn't  suit  the  likes  of  them.*' 
Neither  is  it  bought  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  noisome  trades.  If  there  be  any  of  the  rice- 
milk  left  at  night,  and  the  saleswoman  have 
doubts  of  its  "keeping,"  it  is  re-boiled  with 
fresh  rice  and  milL  The  profit  is  consider- 
able; fur  the  ingredients,  wluch  cost  less  than 
If.  6</.,  are  made  in^o  96  pennyworths,  and  so 
to  realize  %x.  In  some  of  the  poorer  localities, 
however,  such  as  Rosemary-lauc,  only  \(l.  the 
half.pint  can  be  obtained,  and  4x.  is  then 
the  amount  received  for  six  quarts,  instead 
of8«. 

To  start  "in  rice-milk**  requires  13j.  capital, 
which  includes  a  pan  for  boiling  the  milk, 
2s.  \  a  kettle,  with  brazier,  for' stall,  4*.;  stall 
or  stand,  5«. ;  six  cups,  9rf. ;  for  stock-money 
15|rf.,  with  which  is  bought  1  quarts  of  skini- 
milk,  9</. ;  1  lb.  of  rice,  M. ;  \  lb.  of  sugar, 
Id. ;  allspice,  \d. 

The  season  continues  for  four  months;  and 
calculating — a  calculation  wiiliin  the  mark — 
that  one  half  of  the  .lO  sellers  have  as  good  a 
trade  as  my  infoniiaut— 21'  quarts  weekly — and 
that,  of  the  remaining  2.1,  one  half  sell  12  quart* 
each  weekly,  at  \d.  the  half-pint,  and  the  other 
half  vend  2i  quarts  at  \d.  the  half-pint,  we  find 
that  320/.  is  annually  spent  in  rice-milk  and 
about  3.000  pnllons  of  it  yearly  consumed  in 
the  streets  of  London. 

Or  Water-Carriers. 
It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  there  are 
still  existing  water-carriers  in  London,  and 
some  of  them  depending  upon  the  trade  for 
a  livelihood ;  while  others,  tlie  "odd  men*'  of 
the  neighbourhood,  carry  pails  of  spring  water 
to  the  publicans  or  eating-house  keepers,  who 
may  not  have  si^rvants  to  send  to  the  nearest 
pump  for  it,  .ind  who  require  it  fresh  and  cool 
for  those  who  drink  it  at  their  meals.  Of  these 
men  there  are,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  from 
100  to  150;  their  charge  is  \d.  per  pail.  Their 
earnings  per  day  iuL  to  \s..  Perhaps  none  of 
them  depend  solely  upon  this  labour  for  their 
support. 

It  is  othenvise  at  Ilighgate  and  Hampstead, 
for  in  those  places  both  men  and  women  depend 
entirely  for  their  daily  bread  on  water  carrying. 
At  Hampstead  the  supply  is  derived  from  what 
may  be  calleil  a  double  well,  known  as  "  the 
Conduit*  The  ground  is  flagged,  and  the 
water  is  seen  at  each  corner  of  a  wall  built  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  (about  eight  feet)  and 
surmounted  by  an  iron  rail.  The  water  is 
covered  over,  in  one  comer  and  not  in  the  other, 
and  the  carrier  descends  a  step  or  two,  dips  in 
his  pails  and  walks  away  with  them  when  filled. 
The  water  is  carried  by  means  of  a  ••  yoke," 


in  the  same  way  as  we  see  the  i 
carried  in  every  street  in  London, 
and  the  field  in  which  the  Hampstea* 
situated  are  the  property  of  the  Ch 
the  water  is  free  to  any  one,  in  any 
either  for  sale  or  any  other  purpose, 
leave."  In  droughts  or  frosts  the  su] 
and  tlie  carriers  have  sometimes  to  v 
for  their  "turn,"  and  then  to  bale 
into  their  pails  with  a  basin.  Th 
street  to  which  the  water  is  carried 
mile  distant.  Some  is  carried  three  q 
a  mil:?,  and  some  (occasionally)  a  n 
two  pails  full,  which  contain  seven  gj 
sold  at  \\d.  The  weight  is  abou 
Seventeen  years  ago  the  price  was  i 
which  it  fell  to  2\d.,  then  to  2(/.,  and 
1  \d,  these  five  or  six  years,  while  now 
three  or  four  carriers  who  even  "carr 
pails  a-penny  to  the  nearer  places.  T 
of  the  well  (apart  from  drought  or  fros 
six  gallons  an  hour.  The  principal  ■ 
are  the  laundresses;  but  in  wet  wea 
eihtems  and  water- tubs  are  filled,  anc 
riers.  or  the  major  part  of  them,  are  i 
average  earnings  of  the  carriers  are  L 
the  year  through.  Two  of  them  ar 
seventy.  There  is  a  bench  about  n 
Hampstead.  at  wjiich  these  labourers 
here  on  almost  every  fine  day  sits  wit 
palsied  old  soldier,  a  pensioner  of  abo 
who  regales  them,  almost  daily,  with 
of  Vinegar  Hill,  and  .Tenmiy  O'Briei 
former"),  and  all  the  terrors  of  the  ten 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798;  for  th' 
(liimsclf  an  Irishman)  had  served  th 
whole  of  it.  This  apjiears  to  be  a 
curious  theme  for  constant  expatiation 
of  London  water-carriers. 

There  are  now  twenty  individuals 
men  and  six  women,  carrj'ing  at  Hamp 
twice  that  number  at  Highgate.  Some 
carrying  when  they  get  better  work, — 
fourths  of  the  number  live  by  it  entir 
women  are  the  wives  and  widows  o 
The  men  have  been  either  mechanics 
ers,  except  six  or  eight  youths  (my 
was  not  certain  which)  who  had  been 
uj)  to  the  water,  but  would  willingly 
from  it  if  they  could." 

A  wcll-si)oken  and  intelligent-lool 
dressed  in  thick  fustian,  old  and  gre 
good  enough  for  the  carrying,"  gave  r 
lowing  account. 

"  I  was  a  copper-plate  printer," 
"and  twenty  years  ago  could  earn 
week.  Hut  employment  fell  ofE  ' 
graphic  injured  it.  and  at  last  I  coul 
little  work,  and  then  none  at  all,  so  I 
carrying  now  between  three  and  four  y 
father-in-law  was  in  the  trade,  and ' 
me  think  of  it.  My  best  day's  work,  a 
same  with  all.  is  2s.,  which  is  sixt 
It's  not  ))Ossible  to  do  more.  If  tha 
done  every  day  it  would  be  very  w« 
wet  weather  when  the  laundresses,  wl 
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oen^  don't  want  water,  I  can't  make  \t.  a 
Then  in  a  drought  or  a  frost  one  has  to 
Bch  a  long  time  for  his  turn,  tnat  it's  not 
day;  a  dry  spring's  the  worst  Last 
.  I  had  many  days  to  wait  six  tnms,  and 
s  well  on  to  an  hour  for  a  turn  then.  We 
the  well  and  talk  when  we're  waiting. 
,  sir,  the  Pope  has  had  his  turn  of  talk. 
8  water  companies  both  at  Hampstead 
ighgate,  but  our  well  water  (Hampstead) 
d  for,  for  ail  that  It's  so  with  Highgate. 
beautiful  water,  either  for  washing  or 
ig.  Perhaps  it's  better  with  a  little  drop 
it  for  drinkmg,  but  I  seldom  taste  it  that 
The  iatigue's  so  great  that  we  must  take 
drop  of  spirit  on  a  long  day.  No,  sir,  we 
nix  It;  that  spoils  two  good  things.  I've 
it  the  well  first  light  in  the  morning,  and 
omer  I've  been  at  work  at  it  all  night 
8  no  rule  among  us,  but  it's  understood 
fery  one  has  his  turn.  There's  a  little 
tometimes,  and  some  get  angry  at  having 
:,  but  J  never  knew  a  fight  I  have  a  wife 
ree  children.  She  works  for  a  laundress, 
«  2f.  6<2.  a  day.  She  has  two  days  regular 
week,  and  sometimes  odd  turns  as  well. 
k  that  the  women  earn  more  than  the 
I  Hampstead.  My  rent  is  Is,  6d.  a  week 
unfurnished  room.     There  is  no  trade  on 

ys,  but  on  fine  summer  Sundays  old 

I  at  the  well  and  sells  glasses  of  cool 
He  gets  2s.  6eL  some  days.  He  makes 
izge ;  just  what  any  one  pleases  to  give, 
ody  might  do  it,  but  the  old  gentleman 
grumble  that  they  were  taking  his  post" 
aputing  the  number  of  water  carriers  at  the 
iices  at  sixty,  and  their  average  earnings 
rfa  the  year  at  6s,  a  week,  it  appears  that 
men  receive  l,452i.  yearly.  The  capital 
ed  to  start  in  the  business  is  9s.,  the  cost 
lir  of  pails  and  a  yoke. 
I  old  man  who  sells  water  on  the  simimcr 
ly  mornings,  generally  leaving  off  his  sale 
ich-time,  told  me  that  his  best  customers 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  loved  an 
walk,  and  bought  of  him  **  as  it  looked 
bit  of  country  life,"  he  supposed,  more 
torn  being  thirsty.  When  such  customers 
lot  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  they 
to  him  to  ask  their  way,  or  to  make 
iciconeeming  the  localities.  Sometimes 
pcosed  water  to  men  who  **  looked  as  if 
had  been  on  the  loose  all  night."  One 
mail,"  he  said,  *'  looks  sharp  about  him, 
ints  a  dark-coloured  stuff— very  likely  it's 
y— into  the  two  or  three  glasses  of  water 
i  he  drinks  every  Simday,  or  which  he  used 
nk  rather,  for  I  missed  him  all  last  summer, 
ik  His  hand  trembled  like  a  aspen;  he 
7  gave  me  6<2."  The  water-seller  spoke 
now  indignation  of  boys,  and  sometimes 
gooig  to  the  well  on  a  Sunday  morning 
'dxmking  out  of  their  own  tins  that  they'd 
^^th»em." 


£0f  the  Street-sellers  op  Pastry  and 
Confectionary. 

The  cooked  provisions  sold  in  the  streets,  it  has 
been  before  stated,  consist  of  three  kinds — 
solids,  liquids,  and  pastr>'  and  confectionary. 
The  two  first  have  now  been  fully  described, 
but  the  last  still  remains  to  be  set  forth. 

The  street  pastry  may  be  best  characterised  as 
of  a  strong  flavour.  This  is,  for  the  most  part, 
attributable  to  the  use  of  old  or  rancid  butter, — 
possessing  the  all-important  recommendation  of 
cheapness, — or  to  the  substitution  of  lard,  drip- 
ping, or  some  congenial  substance.  The  "  strong" 
taste,  however,  appears  to  possess  its  value  in 
the  estimation  of  street  pastry- buyers,  especially 
among  the  boys.  This  may  arise  from  the 
palates  of  the  consumers  having  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  more  delicate  flavours,  and  having 
become  habituated  to  the  relish  of  that  which 
is  somewhat  rank  ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
**fumet**  of  game  or  venison  becomes  dear  to 
the  palate  of  the  more  aristocratic  gourmand.  To 
some  descriptions  of  street  pastry  the  epithet 
strong-flavoured  may  seem  inappropriate,  but 
it  is  appropriate  to  the  generality  of  these  comes- 
tibles,— especially  to  the  tarts,  which  constitute  a 
luxury,  if  not  to  the  meat  pies  or  puddings  that 
may  supply  a  meal. 

The  articles  of  pastry  sold  in  the  London 
streets  are  meat  and  fruit  pies,  boiled  meat 
and  kidney  puddings,  plum  "  duff"  or  pud- 
ding, and  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  tarts, 
cakes,  buns,  and  biscuits ;  while  the  confection- 
ary consists  of  all  the  several  preparations  in- 
cluded under  the  wide  denomination  of  "  sweet- 
stuff,"  as  well  as  the  more  "medicinal"  kind 
known  as  '*  cough  drops;"  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  the  more  **  aristocratic  "  delicaciss  re- 
cently introduced  into  street  traffic,  viz.,  penny 
raspberry  creams  and  ices. 

Of  Street  Piemen. 
The  itinerant  trade  in  pies  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  street  callings  of  London.  The 
meat  pies  are  made  of  beef  or  mutton ;  the  fish 
pies  of  eels ;  the  fruit  of  apples,  currants,  goose- 
berries, plums,  damsons,  cherries,  raspberries, 
or  rliubarb,  according  to  the  season — and  occa- 
sionally of  mince-meat  A  few  years  ago  the 
street  pie- trade  was  very  profitable,  but  it  has 
been  almost  destroyed  by  the  "pie-shops," 
and  further,  the  few  remaining  street-dealers 
say  "  the  people  now  haven't  the  pennies  to 
spare."  Summer  fairs  and  races  are  the  best 
places  for  the  piemen.  In  London  the  best  times 
arc  during  any  grand  sight  or  holiday-making, 
such  as  a  review  in  Hyde-park,  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show,  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Greenwich 
fair,  &c.  Nearly  aU  the  men  of  this  class,  whom 
I  saw,  were  fmd  of  speculating  as  to  whether 
the  Great  Exposition  would  be  **  any  good  "  to 
them,  or  not 

The  London  piemen,  who  may  number  about 
forty  in  winter,  and  twice  that  number  in  sum- 
mer, are  seldom  stationarj'.  They  go  along  with 
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their  pie-cans  on  their  arms,  crying,  ''  Pies  all 
'ot!  eel,  beef,  or  mutton  pies!  Penny  pies, 
all  'ot  — all  'ot!"  The  "can"  has  been 
before  described.  The  pies  are  kept  hot  by 
means  of  a  charcoal  fire  beneath,  and  there 
is  a  partition  in  the  body  of  the  can  to  sepa- 
rate  the  hot  and  cold  pies.  The  "can"  has 
two  tin  drawers,  one  at  the  bottom,  where  the  hot 
pies  are  kept,  and  above  these  are  the  cold  pies. 
As  fast  as  the  hot  ddnties  are  sold,  their  place 
is  supplied  by  the  cold  from  the  upper  drawer. 
A  teetotal  pieman  in  Billingsgate  has  a  pony 

I  and  "  shay  cart"  His  business  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  London.  It  is  believed  that  he  sells 
20s.  worth  or  210  pies  a  day,  but  his  brother 
tradesmen  sell  no  such  amount  "  I  was  out 
last  night,"  said  one  man  to  me,  "  from  four  in 
the  ahenioon  till  half- past  twelve.  I  went 
from  Somers-towD  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and 

I  looked  in  at  all  the  public-houses  on  my  way, 
and  I  didn't  take  above  Is,  ScL  I  have  been 
out  sometimes  from  the  beginning  of  the  even- 
ing till  long  past  midnight,  and  haven't  taken 
more  than  id.,  and  out  of  that  I  have  to  pay  Id. 
for  charcoal." 

The  pic- dealers  usually  make  the  pies  them- 
selves. The  meat  is  bought  in  "pieces,"  of  the 
same  part  as  the  sausage-makers  purchase — 
the    "  stickings " — at    about   3d.    tne   pound. 

•  "  People,  when  I  go  into  houses,"  said  one 
man,  "  often  begin  crying,  '  Mee-yow,'  or  *  Bow- 
wow-wow!' at  me;  but  there's  nothmg  of 
that  kind  now.  Meat,  you  sec,  is  so  cheap." 
About  five-dozen  pies  arc  generally  made  at  a 
time.  These  require  a  quartern  of  flour  at  5d. 
or  Gd. ;  2  lbs.  of  suet  at  (id.;  1}  lb.  meat  at  3d., 
amounting  in  all  to  about  2s.  To  this  must  be 
added  3d.  for  baking ;  Id.  for  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing hot,  and  2d.  for  pepper,  salt,  and  eggs  with 
which  to  season  and  wash  them  over.  Hence  the 
cost  of  the  five  dozen  would  be  about  2s.  6d,f  and 
the  profit  the  same.  The  usual  quantity  of  meat 
in  each  pie  is  about  half  an  ounce.  There  are 
not  more  than  20  Ao/.piemen  now  in  London. 
There  are  some  who  carry  pies  about  on  a  tray 
slung  before  them ;  these  are  mostly  boys,  and, 
includmg  them,  the  number  amounts  to  about 
sixty  all  the  year  round,  as  I  have  stated. 

The  penny  pie-shops,  the  street  men  say,  have 
done  their  trade  a  great  deal  of  harm.  These  shops 
have  now  got  mostly  all  the  custom,  as  they  make 
the  pies  nmch  larger  for  the  money  than  those 
■  sold  in  the  streets.  The  pies  in  Tottenham- 
court-road  are  very  highly  seasoned.  "  I 
bought  one  there  the  other  day,  and  it  nearly 

•  took  th€  skin  off  my  mouth;  it  was  full  of 
pepper,"  said  a  street- pieman,  with  consider- 
able bitterness,  to  me.  The  reason  why  so 
large  a  quantity  of  pepper  is  put  in  is,  because 
persons  can't  exactly  tell  the  flavour  of  the 
meat  with  it  Piemen  generally  are  not  very 
particular  about  the  flavour  of  the  meat  they 
buy,  as  they  can  season  it  up  into  anything. 
In  the  summer,  a  street  pieman  thinks  he  is 
doing  a  good  business  if  he  takes  5s.  per  day, 
and  in  the  winter  if  he  gets  half  tliat    On  a 


Saturday  night,  however,  he  generally  takes . 
in  the  winter,  and  about  Ss.  in  the  nimm 
At  Greenwich  fair  he  will  take  about  14«. 
a  review  in  Hyde-park,  if  it  is  a  good  oi 
he  will  sell  about  lOs.  worth.  The  ffenenl 
of  the  customers  are  the  boys  of  Lon£nL  1 
women  seldom,  if  ever,  buy  pies  in  the  itm 
At  the  public-houses  a  few  pies  are  sold,  a 
the  pieman  makes  a  practice  of  "  looking  u 
at  all  the  taverns  on  his  way.  Here  hit  a 
tomers  are  found  principally  in  the  tap-no 
"  Here's  all  'ot ! "  the  pieman  cries,  as 
walks  in;  "toss  or  buy!  up  and  win  'em 
This  is  the  only  way  that  the  pies  can  be  ( 
rid  of.  "  If  it  wasn't  for  tossing  we  should: 
sell  one." 

To  "  toss  the  pieman"  is  a  favourite  paitii 
with  costermongers'  boys  and  all  that  dai 
some  of  whom  aspire  to  the  repute  of  bd 
gourmands,  and  are  critical  on  the  quality 
the  comestible.  If  the  pieman  win  the  to 
he  receives  Id.  without  giving  a  pie;  if  he  la 
he  hands  it  over  for  nothing.  The  piem 
himself  never  "  tosses,"  but  always  calls  he 
or  tail  to  his  customer.  At  the  week's  end 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  they  say,  wheth 
they  toss  or  not,  or  rather  whether  they  w 
or  lose  the  toss  :  "I've  taken  as  mnch' 
2s.  6d.  at  tossing,  which  I  shouldn't  have  hsd 
I  had'nt  done  so.  Very  few  people  buy  wilho 
tossing,  and  the  boys  in  particular.  Gentlemi 
'  out  on  the  spree '  at  the  late  public-houses  w; 
frequently  toss  when  they  don't  want  thepiei,  si 
when  they  win  they  will  amuse  themselves  1 
throwing  the  pies  at  one  another,  or  at  m 
Sometimes  I  have  taken  as  much  as  half- 
crown,  and  the  people  of  whom  I  had  tl 
money  has  never  eaten  a  pie.  The  boys  h 
the  greatest  love  of  gambling,  and  they  seldm 
if  ever,  buys  without  tossing."  One  of  ti 
reasons  why  the  street  boys  delight  in  tossin 
is,  that  they  can  often  obtain  a  pie  by  lai 
means  when  they  have  only  a  halfpenny  wker 
with  to  gamble.  If  the  lad  wins  he  get* 
penny  pie  for  his  halfpenny. 

For  street  mince-meat  pies  the  pieman  uioal 
makes  51h.  of  mince-meat  at  a  time,  and  fx  tl 
he  will  put  in  2  doz.  of  apples,  lib.  of  so^ 
lib.  of  currants,  21b.  of  "critlings"  (critUn 
being  the  refuse  left  after  boiling  down  t 
lard),  a  good  bit  of  spice  to  give  the  critUv 
a  flavour,  and  plenty  of  treacle  to  make  1 
mince-meat  look  rich. 

The  "gravy"  which  used  to  be  given  "* 
the  meat-pies  was  poured  out  of  an  oil'^ 
and  consisted  of  a  little  salt  and  water  broY*^ 
A  hole  was  made  with  the  little  finger  i0 
top  of  the  meat  pie,  and  the  "  gravy"  ptfi^ 
in  until  the  crust  rose.  With  this  gravy  a  I 
son  in  the  line  assured  me  that  he  has  ks^^ 
pies  four  days  old  to  go  ofli'  very  freely,  ai»^ 
pronounced  excellent  Tlie  street  piemen 
mostly  bakers,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  ^ 
ployment  at  their  trade.  "  I  myself,"  said  < 
"  was  a  bread  and  biscuit  baker.  I  have  tJ 
at  the  pie  business  now  about  two  years  aH* 
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\a^  and  I  can't  get  a  living  at  it.  Last  week 
mj  eanings  were  not  more  than  Is.  all  the 
week  thztraghy  and  I  was  out  till  three  in  the 
iDonung  to  get  that'*  The  piemen  seldom 
bcgiiiDiuuieaa  till  six  o'clock,  and  some  re- 
main ont  all  night  The  hest  time  for  the  sale 
ef  pies  is  genmlly  from  ten  at  night  to  one  in 
tkmoming. 

Caknlatmg  that  there  are  only  fifty  street 
peman  plying  their  trade  in  London,  the  year 
Arau^,  and  that  their  average  earnings  are 
Sl  a  week,  we  find  a  street  expenditure  ex- 
CMding  SyOOOL,  and  a  street  consumption  of 
amounting  nearly  to  three  quarters  of 
a  Bullion  yearly. 

To  start  in  the  penny  pie  business  of  the 
itreets  reqiiirea  1/.  for  a  '*  can,"  2s.  GtL  for  a 
"tBrn-hal^Mmny"  board  to  gamble  with,  I2s. 
ftr  a  gross  of  tin  pie-dishes,  Bd.  for  an  apron, 
ad  uout  6a.  Od,  for  stock  money — allowing 
\l  fnr  floor,  1«.  Sd.  for  meat,  2d.  for  apples, 
tf.  for  eels,  2s.  for  pork  flare  or  fat,  2d,  for 

jar,  yu  for  cloves,  Id.  for  pepper  and  salt, 
UL  for  an  egg  to  wash  the  pies  over  witli, 
U  for  baking,  and  Id,  for  charcosl  to  keep 
As  pies  hot  in  the  streets.  Hence  the  capital 
A  wonld  be  about  2/.  in  alL 


; 


Or  THE  Street-selleri  of  Boiled 
Puddings. 
Taitt^e  of  boiled  puddings,  meat  and  currant 
-vhieh  might  perhaps  be  with  greater  cor- 
Mtness  called  dumplings — ^has  not  been  known 
fa  London,  I  was  informed  by  one  in  the  trade, 
M  than  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  The 
■iRdients  for  the  meat  puddings  are  not 
faimilar  to  those  I  have  described  as  re- 
VBtA  for  the  meat  pies,  but  the  puddings  are 
Ued,  in  cotton  luigs,  in  coppers  or  large  pans, 
■d  present  the  form  of  a  round  balL  The 
ckttge  is  a  halfpenny  each.  Five  or  six  years 
M[  a  man  embarked  his  means — said  to  be 
ikoit  ISL—ln  the  meat-pudding  line,  and  pre- 
fUfed  a  superior  article,  which  was  kept  warm 
>  die  street  by  means  of  steam,  in  a  raamier 
liadlar  to  that  employed  by  the  pieman.  A 
melianie  out  of  work  was  engaged  by  this 
pjectar  to  aid  him  in  the  sale  of  his  street 
hnrics,  and  the  mechanic  and  his  two  boys 
■ide  a  hving  by  this  sale  for  two  or  three  years, 
^■iginal  pudding- projector  relinquished  the 
<nct  tnde  to  go  into  business  as  a  small  shop- 
^"fftf  and  the  man  who  sold  for  him  on  a  sort 
rfconmiisnon,  earning  from  I2s.  to  18«.  a  week, 
■■d^tbe  puddings  on  his  own  account  His 
iBin|i,  however,  on  his  own  account  were  not 
"^  Dom  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  &  week  beyond  what  he 
'■Bed  by  commission,  and  a  little  while  back 
^iteaiiied  work  again  at  his  own  business,  but 
■  two  boys  still  sell  puddings  in  the  Rtreut 

The  aale  of  boiled  meat  puddings  in  carried 
*ndyin  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and 
^ly  in  the  evcAgs,  except  on  Saturdays,  when 
Iha  bvineu  conmiences  in  the  aflemoon.  The 
"^  I  wu  informed  by  one  of  the  parties,  has 
KCB  as  many  as  ibrty-five  dozen  puddings  on 


a  Saturday  evening.  The  tins  in  which  the 
puddings  are  carried  about  hold  from  four  to 
six  dozen,  and  are  replenished  from  the  pans — 
the  makers  always  living  contiguous  to  the 
street  where  the  vend  takes  place — as  fast  as 
the  demand  requires  such  replenishment  An 
average  sale  on  a  fine  dry  winter  Saturday  even- 
ing  is  thirty  dozen,  but  then,  as  in  most  street 
callings,  "  the  weather"— a  remark  often  made 
to  me — "has  considerable  to  do  with  it."  A 
frost,  I  was  told,  helped  off  the  puddings,  and 
a  rain  kept  them  back.  Next  to  Saturday  the 
best  business  night  is  Monday ;  but  the  average 
sale  on  the  Monday  is  barely  half  that  on  the 
Saturday,  and  on  the  other  evenmgs  of  the  week 
about  a  third.  This  gives  a  weekly  sale  by  each 
street-seller  of  85  dozen,  or  1,020  puddings, 
and  as  I  am  infonncd  there  arc  now  but  six 
street-sellers  (regularly)  of  this  comestible,  the 
weekly  aggregate  would  be — allowing  for  bad 
weatlier— J,400,  or  129,600  in  a  season  of 
24  weeks ;  an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
street  boys  and  girls  (who  are  the  principal 
purchasers),  and  of  the  poor  persons  who 
patronise  the  street-trade,  of  about  270/.  per 
annum.  The  wandering  street-musicians  of 
the  poorer  class— such  as  "Old  Sarey"  and 
the  Italian  boys—often  make  their  dinner  off  a 
meat  pudding  purchased  on  their  rounds ;  for  it 
is  the  rule  with  such  people  never  to  return  home 
after  starting  in  the  morning  till  their  day's 
work  is  done. 

The  boys  who  ply  their  callings  in  the  street, 
or  are  much  in  the  open  air,  are  very  fond  of 
these  puddings,  and  to  witness  the  way  in  which 
they  throw  the  pudding,  when  very  hot,  from 
hand  to  hand,  eyeing  it  with  an  expression  that 
shows  an  eagerness  to  eat  with  a  fear  of  burning 
the  mouth,  is  sometimes  laughable  and  some- 
times painful,  because  not  unfrequently  there 
is  a  look  of  keen  hunger  about  the — probably 
outcast — lad.  The  currant  puddings  are,  I 
believe,  sold  only  at  Billingsgate  and  Pctticuat- 
lane. 

Op  the  Street-sellers  op  Plum  "Duff" 

OR  Dough. 
Plum  dough  is  one  of  the  street-eatables — 
though  perhaps  it  is  rather  a  violence  to  class 
it  with   the    street-pastry  —  which   is  usually 
made  by  the  vendors.      It  is  aiinply  a  boiled 

Slum,  or  currant,  pudding,  of  the  plainest 
escription.  It  is  sometimes  made  in  the 
rounded  form  of  the  plum- pudding;  but  more 
frequently  in  the  *'  roly-poly"  style.  Hot  pud- 
ding used  to  be  of  much  more  extensive  sale  in 
the  streets.  One  infonnant  told  me  that  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  batter,  or  Yorkshire,  pud- 
ding, "  witli  plums  Sn  it,"  was  a  popular  street 
business.  The  "  plums,"  as  in  the  orthodox 
plum-puddings,  are  raisins.  The  street- vendors 
of  j)lum  "  duiT"  are  now  very  few,  only  six  as 
an  average,  and  generally  women,  or  if  a  man  be 
the  salesman  he  is  the  woman's  husband.  The 
sale  is  for  the  most  part  an  evening  sale,  and 
some  vend  the  plum  dough  only  on  a  Saturday 
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night  A  woman  in  Leather-lane,  whose  trade 
is  a  Saturday  night  trade,  is  accounted  **  one  of 
the  best  plum  duffs"  in  London,  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  comestible,  but  her  trade  is  not 
coniiderable. 

The  vendors  of  plum  dough  are  the  street- 
sellers  who  live  by  vending  other  articles,  and 
resort  to  plum  dough,  as  well  as  to  other  things, 
"  as  a  help."  This  dough  is  sold  out  of  baskets 
in  which  it  is  kept  hot  by  being  covered  with 
cloths,  sometimes  two  and  even  three,  thick; 
and  the  smoke  issuing  out  of  the  basket,  and  the 
cry  of  the  street- seller,  "  Hot  plum  duff,  hot 
plum,"  invite  custom.  A  quartern  of  flour,  5d. ; 
\  lb.  Valentia  raisins,  24,;  dripping  and  suet  in 
equal  proportions,  2|</. ;  treacle,  ^d. ;  and  all- 
spice, irf.— in  all  I0\d. ;  supply  a  roly-poly  of 
twenty  pennyworths.  The  treacle,  however,  is 
only  introduced  "  to  make  the  dough  look  rich 
and  spicy,"  and  must  be  used  sparingly. 

The  plum  dough  is  sold  in  slices  at  Jrf.  or 
1</.  each,  and  the  purchasers  are  almost  exclu- 
sively boys  and  girls — boys  being  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  revellers  in  this  street  luxury. 
I  have  ascertained — as  far  as  the  information  of 
the  street- sellers  enables  me  to  ascertain — that 
take  the  year  through,  six  "plum  duffers"  take 
1*.  a  day  each,  for  four  winter  months,  including 
Sundays,  when  the  trade  is  likewise  prosecuted. 
Some  will  teke  from  4».  to  lOs.  (but  rarely  IO5.) 
on  a  Saturday  night,  and  nothing  on  other 
nights,  and  some  do  a  little  in  the  summer.  The 
vendors,  who  arc  all  stationary,  stand  chiefly  in 
the  street-markets  and  reside  near  their  stands, 
so  that  they  can  get  relays  of  hot  dough. 

If  we  calculate  then  42*.  a  week  as  tlie  takings 
of  six  persons,  for  live  months,  so  including  the 
summer  trade,  we  find  that  upwards  of  200/. 
is  expended  in  the  street  purchase  of  plum 
dough,  nearly  half  of  which  is  profit.  The  trade, 
however,  is  reckoned  among  those  which  will 
disappear  altogether  from  the  streets. 

Tne  capital  required  to  start  is :  basket, 
1*.  9d. ;  cloths,  6(1.  ;  pan  for  boiling,  2*. ;  knife, 
2d. ;  stock-money,  2s. ;  in  all  about,  7*.  (id. 

Of  the  Stri:et-sellers  of  Cakes, 
Tarts,  &c. 
These  men  and  boys — for  there  are  very  few 
women  or  girls  in  the  trade — constitute  a  some- 
what numerous  class.  They  are  computed  (in- 
cluding Jews)  at  150  at  the  least,  all  regular 
hands,  with  an  addition,  perhaps,  of  15  or  20, 
who  seek  to  earn  a  few  pence  on  a  Sunday, 
but  have  some  other,  though  poorly  remune- 
rative, employment  on  the  week-days.  The 
cake  and  tart-sellers  in  the  streets  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  mechanics  or  servants ;  a  fifth 
of  the  body,  however,  have  been  brought  up  to 
this  or  to  some  other  street- calling. 

The  cake-men  carry  their  goods  on  a  tray  slung 
round  their  shoulders  when  they  are  offering 
their  delicacies  for  sale,  and  on  their  heads  when 
not  engaged  in  the  effort  to  do  business.  They 
are  to  be  found  hi  the  vicinity  of  all  public 
places.    Their  g^ods  are  generally  arranged  in 


pairs  on  the  trays;   m  bad  weather 
covered  with  a  green  cloth. 

None  of  the  street-vendors  make  th< 
they  sell ;  indeed,  the  diversity  of  thos 
renders  that  impossible.  Among  the 
articles  of  this  street-sale  are  "  Coven 
three-cornered  puffs  with  jam  inside ;  i 
biscuits ;  cinnamon  biscuits ;  "  chonke 
kind  of  mince-meat  baked  in  crust 
butter- cakes ;  Jews'  butter- cakes ;  " 
or  round  tarts  made  of  sugar,  apple,  an 
"jumbles,"  or  thin  crisp  cakes  made  0 
butter,  and  flour ;  and  jams,  or  open  t 
a  little  preserve  in  the  centre. 

All  these  things  are  made  for  the  stre 
by  about  a  dozen  Jew  pastry-cooks,  thi 
whom  reside  about  Whitechapel.  The 
themselves  to  the  trade,  and  make  ever} 
tion.  On  a  fine  holiday  morning  their 
rather  bake-houses,  are  filled  vrith  c\ 
as  they  supply  the  small  shops  as  we 
street- sellers  of  London.  Each  article 
to  be  sold  at  a  halfpenny,  and  the  allo^ 
the  wholesale  pastry-cook  is  such  as  ' 
his  customers  to  realise  a  profit  of  4fl 
thus  he  charges  4rf.  a  dozen  for  th< 
articles.  Within  the  last  seven  years 
been,  I  am  assured,  a  great  improveme 
composition  of  these  cakes,  &c.  This 
butahle  to  the  Jews  having  introduced 
dainties,  and,  of  course,  rendered  it  nee* 
the  others  to  vie  with  them  :  the  artich 
by  these  Jews  (of  whom  there  are  from 
in  the  streets)  are  still  pronounced, 
connoisseurs  in  street-pastry,  as  the  be; 
sell  penny  dainties  also,  but  not  to  a 
part  of  the  halfpenny  trade.  One  of  tl 
sale  pastry-cooks  takes  40/.  a  week, 
wholesale  men,  who  sometimes  credit  t 
people,  buy  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  sack 
at  a  time  whenever  a  cheap  bargain  offe 
purchase  as  largely  in  Irish  butter,  wl 
have  bought  at  Sd.  or  2j(/.  the  poun 
buy  also  "scrapings,"  or  what  remai 
butter-firkins  when  emptied  by  the  butl 
in  the  shops.  "  Good  scrapings"  are 
the  best  cakes  ;  the  jam  they  make  th 
To  commence  the  wholesale  business  1 
capital  of  600/.  To  commence  the  stre 
requires  a  capital  of  only  10*. ;  and 
eludes  the  cost  of  a  tray,  about  If.  9d. 
Is. ;  and  a  leathern  strap,  with  bucli 
round  the  neck,  6d. ;  while  the  rest  is 
with  a  shilling,  or  two  as  a  reserve, 
street-sellers  insist  upon  the  imposs 
any  general  baker  making  cakes  as 
those  they  vend.  "  It's  impossible,  1 
one  man  to  me  i  "  it's  a  trade  by  itself 
else  can  touch  it  They  was  inisera 
things  seven  years  ago." 

An  acute-looking  man,  decently  dre? 
me  the  following  account  He  residec 
wife — who  went  out  charing — jn  a  de< 
back-room  at  the  East-end,  for  which 
1*.  a  week.     He  had  no  children  :— 

"  I'm  a  *  translator'  (a  species  of  co 
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tade,"  lie  taid,  **  but  I've  been  a  cake  and  a 
tart-ieller  in  the  streets  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
leouldn^t  make  1<.  Sd.  a  day  of  twelve  hours' 
mnkf  and  sometimes  nothing,  by  transladng. 
fieades,  my  health  was  failii^ ;  and,  as  I  used 
to  go  out  on  a  Sunday  with  cakes  to  sell  for  a 
eouam  of  mine,  I  went  into  the  trade  myself, 
becaiue  I'd  got  up  to  iL     I  did  middling  the 
int  three  or  four  years,  and  I'd  do  middling 
itfll,  if  it  wasn't   for   the   bad   weather  and 
the  police.     I've    been    up    three   times   for 
'obimicting:'     Why,  sir,  I  never  obstructed  a 
quarter  as  mnch  as  the  print-shops  and  news- 
piper-shops  down  there"  (pointing  to  a  narrow 
itreet  in  the  City).    "  But  the  keepers  of  them 
shops  can  take  a  sight  at  the   Lord   Mayor 
finom  behind  their  tills.     The  first  time  I  was 
ip  before  the  Lord  Mayor — it's  a  few  years 
hick—I  thought  he  talked  like  an  old  wife. 
'Ton  mustn't  stand  that  way,'  he  says, '  and  you 
mastn't  do  this,   and  you   mustn't  do   thaL' 
*Well,  my  lord,'  says  I,  'then  I  mustn't  live 
booeitly.    But  if  you'll  give  me  9s.  a  week,  I'll 
pramise  not  to  stand  here,  and  not  to  stand  there ; 
ind  neither  to  do  this,  nor  that,  nor  anything  at 
ill,  if  that   pleases  you    better.'      They  was 
shocked,  they  said,  at  my  impudence — so  young 
s^low,  too!      I    got    ofl'  each   time,  but   a 
dttl  of  my  things  was  spoiled.    I  work  tlie  City 
on  veek-days,  and  Victoria  Park  on  Sundays. 
In  the  City,  my  best  customers  is  not  cliildren, 
hot  young  gento;  real  gents,  some  of  them  with 
gold  Witches.    They  buys  twopenn'orth,  mostly 
—that's  four  of   any   sort,   or  difterent   sorts. 
They're  clerks  in  banks  and  counting-houses,  I 
Kippose,  that  must  look  respectable  like  on  a 
little,  and  so  feeds  cheap,  poor  chaps !  fur  tliey 
fine  or  lunch  off  it,  never  doubt.     Or   they 
Bay  be  keeping  their  money  for  other  tilings. 
To  sell  eleven  dozen  is  a  lirst-rate  days'  work ; 
that's  U  9d,  or  is.  lOd.  profit    But  then  comes 
^  wet  days,  and  I  can't  trade  at  all  in  the 
nb ;  and  so  the  things  get  stale,  and  I  have  to 
>dl  them  in  Petticoat-lane  for  two  a  halfpenny, 
^^ictoria  Park — I'm  not  let  inside  with  my  tray 
"^  good  and  bad  as  happens.     It's  chiefly  a 
tasng  trade  there.      Oh,    I   dare  say   I  toss 
100  times  some  Sundays.     I  don't  like  tossing 
^  colter  lads ,   they're  the  wide-awakes  that 
'*3r.   The  thieves  use  *  grays.'     They're  lia'- 
Pfwues,  either  both  sides  heads  or  both  tails. 
«»ys  sell  at  from  2d.  to  ()d.     I'm   not   often 
W  that  way,  though.      Working-people  buy 
^few  of  me  on  Sundays ;   it's  mostly  bovs ; 
*w  next  to  the  gents.,  why,  perhaps,  the  boys 
»  mv  best  customers  in  the  Oily.     Only  on 
.^^«»y  a  lad,  tliat  had  been  lucky  '  fiddling*  " 
(holding  horses,  or  picking  up  money  anyhow) 

^**»t  a  whole  shilling  on  me.  I  clear,  I  think 
^■"^  I'm  among  the  cakes  that's  the  top 
"the  tree — about  10*.  a  week  in  summer, 
**»  hardly  7*.  a  week  in  winter.  My  old 
J***n  and  me  makes  both  ends  meet,  and 
thst'i  alL" 

^•^kening  150  cake-sellers,  each  clearing  6s, 
*  'ffk,  a  sufficiently  low  average,  the  street 


outlay  will   be  2,340^,  representing  a  street- 
consumption  of  1,123,200  cakes,  tarts,  &c 

Of  other  Cake-sellers  in  the  Streets. 
The  street  cake-sellmg  of  London  is  not  alio- 

f  ether  confined  to  the  class  I  have  described; 
ut  the  others  engaged  in  it  arc  not  regular 
])ursuers  of  the  business,  and  do  not  exceed 
thirty  in  number.  Some  stock  their  trays  with 
flare-cakes,  which  are  round  cakes,  made  of 
flour  and  "  unrendercd"  (unmelted)  lard,  and 
stuck  over  freely  with  currants.  They  are  sold 
at  a  farthing  and  a  halfpenny  each.  Others, 
again,  carry  only  sponge-cakes,  made  of  flour 
and  eggs,  packed  closely  and  regularly  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  present  an  uniform  and  inviting 
surface.  Others  carr^'  only  gingerbread,  made 
of  flour  and  treacle.  These  small  trades  are 
sometimes  resorted  to  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
rather  than  a  street- seller's  remaining  in  com- 
pulsory idleness.  I  leanied  also  that  cake- 
sellers  in  the  regular  line,  when  unable  to 
command  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  their 
trade  in  the  way  thoy  have  been  accustomed  to, 
sell  *•  flayers,"  so  called  from  being  made  with 
pig's  or  sheep's  "flay,"  or  any  otlier  cheap 
cakes,  and  .so  endeavour  to  retrieve  themselves. 
The  prolits  on  these  plainer  sorts  is  Id.  in  1*. 
more  than  that  on  the  others,  but  the  sale 
rarely  exceeds  half  as  much.  I  heard,  how- 
ever, of  one  man  who  de])osited  in  pence,  in 
eight  days,  1*.  10^.  with  a  wholesale  pastry- 
cook, lie  had  saved  this  sum  by  almo'st 
starving  hhnself,  on  the  sale  of  the  inferior 
cakes,  and  the  dealer  trusted  him  the  lOd, 
to  make  up  eight  dozen  in  the  regular  cace 
business.  To  coninicnoe  the  street  sale  of 
cheap  cakes  requires  a  capital  of  less  than  5«. ; 
for  tray,  1*.  (id. ;  cloth,  6d. ;  strap,  Gd. ;  and 
stock-money,  1*.  Gd, 

ITiree  or  four  men  are  occupied  in  selling 
plum-cakes.  These  are  generally  sold  in  half- 
penny and  penny  lots.  The  plum-cake  is  made 
by  the  same  class  of  pastrycooks  whom  I  have 
described  as  supplying  the  tarts,  pufts,  &c.,  nnd 
sold  on  the  same  tenn.s.  The  profits  are  fifty 
per  cent. — what  cost  4.<.  bringing  in  6s.  One 
man  who  travels  to  all  the  fairs  and  races,  and 
is  more  in  the  country  than  town  in  tlie  summer 
and  autunm,  sells  large  quantities  of  plum-cake 
in  Smithfield  when  in  town,  sometimes  having 
2/.  worth  and  more  on  liis  stall  He  sells  cakes 
of  a  pound  (ostensibly)  at  'k^,  6d.,  and  8<f., 
according  to  quality.  He  sometimes  supplies 
the  street-sellers  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
]}astr}'cooks,  for  he  was  once  a  baker. 

From  the  be%t  daU  at  my  command,  it  appears 
that  the  sale  of  these  inferior  cakes  does  not 
realise  above  a  fifth  of  that  taken  by  the  other 
sellers,  of  whom  I  have  treated,  amounting  to 
about  450/.  in  all. 

Op  the  Street-sellers  of  Gingerbread- 
nuts,  &c. 
The  sale  of  gingerbread,  as  I  have  previously 
observed,  was  much    more    extensive   in  the 
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yean  ago,  as  the  bakers  have  entered  into  it 
more  freely,  and  send  round  for  orders :  so  that 
the  itinerants  complain  that  they  have  lost  many 
a  good  customer.  One  informant  (a  master  pastry- 
cook, who  had  been  in  the  business  nearly  fifty 
years)  said  to  me :  **  Times  are  sadly  altered  to 
what  they  were  when  I  was  a  boy.  Why  I  have 
known  my  master  to  bake  five  sacks  of  flour  in 
notiiing  but  hot-cross  buns,  and  that  is  sufficient 
for  20,000  buns  "  (one  sack  of  flour  being  used 
for  4,000  buns,  or  500  lbs.  of  raw  material  to 
the  same  quantity  of  buns).  The  itinerants 
carry  their  baskets  slimg  on  their  arm,  or  borne 
upon  the  head.  A  flannel  or  green  baize  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket  and  brought 
over  the  buns,  after  whicli  a  white  cloth  is  spread 
over  the  top  of  the  baize,  to  give  it  a  clean  ap- 
pearance. 

A  vendor  of  "  hot-cross  buns  "  has  to  provide 
himself  with  a  basket,  a  flannel  (to  keep  the 
buns  warm),  and  a  cloth,  to  give  a  clean  appear- 
ance to  his  commodities.  These  articles,  if 
bought  for  the  purpose,  cost — basket,  2s.  6d. ; 
flannel  and  cloth,  2s. ;  stock-money,  average,  5s. 
(largest  amount  15s,,  smallest  2s.  6c/.);  or  about 
lOs.  in  all. 

There  is  expended  in  one  day,  in  hot-cross 
buns  purchased  in  the  London  streets,  300/.,  and 
nearly  100,000  buns  thus  bought. 

The  Chelsea  buns  arc  now  altogether  super- 
seded by  the  Bath  and  Alexander's  buns.  **  Peo- 
ple," the  street-sellers  say,  '*  want  so  much  for 
their  money."  There  are  now  but  two  Chelsea 
bun- houses ;  the  one  at  Pimlico,  and  the  other 
at  Chelsea.  The  piincipal  times  Chelsea  buns 
were  sold  in  the  streets  was  Good  Friday, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide ;  and,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  Good  Friday,  the  great  sales  were  at 
Greenwich  Fair,  and  then  they  were  sold  with 
other  cakes  and  sweetmeats.  I  am  informed 
that  twenty  years  ago  there  was  one  man,  with  a 
rich  musical  voice,  who  sold  these  buns,  about 
Westminster  principally,  all  the  year  round ;  his 
cry — which  was  one  of  the  musical  ones — was, 
"  One  a  penny,  two  a  penny,  hot  Chelsea  buns ! 
Burning  hot !  smoking  hot !  r-r-r-reeking  hot ! 
hot  Chelsea  buns!" 

Of  Muffin  and  Crumpet-selling  in 
THK  Streets. 
The  street- sellers  of  muffins  and  cnmipets 
rank  among  the  old  street -tradesmen.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  their  niunbers,  but  they 
were  computed  for  me  at  500,  during  the  winter 
months.  They  are  for  the  most  part  boys,  young 
men,  or  old  men,  and  some  of  them  infirm. 
There  are  a  few  girls  in  the  trade,  but  very  few 
women. 

The  ringing  of  the  muffin-man's  bell— at- 
tached to  which  the  pleasant  associations  are  not 
a  few — was  prohibited  by  a  recent  Act  of  Par- 
liament, but  the  prohibition  has  been  as  inope- 
rative as  that  which  forbad  the  use  of  a  drum 
to  the  costermonger,  for  the  muffin  bell  still 
tinkles  along  the  streets,  and  is  rung  vigorously 
in  the  suburbs.     The  sellers  of  muffins  and 


crumpets  are  a  mixed  class,  but  I  am  to 
more  of  them  are  the  children  of  bak 
worn-out  bakers,  than  can  be  said  of  an 
calling.  The  best  sale  is  in  the  suburbs, 
far  as  I  know,  air,"  said  a  muffin- seUex 
the  best  Hackney  way,  and  Stoke  New 
and  Dalston,  and  Balls  Pond,  and  Isli 
where  the  gents  that's  in  banks — the 
coves  of  them— goes  home  to  their  teas,  i 
missuses  has  muffins  to  welcome  them ; 
my  opinion." 

I  did  not  hear  of  any  street- seller  wh< 
the  muffins  or  crumpets  he  vended.  Ind 
could  not  make  the  small  quantity  requi 
as  to  be  remunerative.  The  muffins  are 
of  the  bakers,  and  at  prices  to  leave  a 
of  4</.  in  Is.  Some  bakers  give  thirteer 
dozen  to  the  street- sellers  whom  they 
The  muffin-man  carries  his  delicacies 
basket,  wherein  they  are  well  swati 
flannel,  to  retain  the  heat :  "  People  like 
warm,  sir,"  an  old  man  told  me,  "to 
them  they're  fresh,  and  they  almost 
are  fresh ;  but  it  can't  matter  so  much 
their  being  warm,  as  they  have  to  be 
again.  I  only  wish  good  butter  was  i 
cheaper,  and  that  would  make  the  muf! 
Butter's  half  the  battle."  The  bask 
flaimels  cost  the  muffin-man  2s.  6d.  or 
His  bell  stands  him  in  from  ^nl.  to  2s.,  "i 
ing  as  the  metal  is."  The  regular  price  o 
sized  muffins  from  the  street- sellers  is 
penny  each ;  the  crumpets  arc  four  a 
Some  are  sold  cheaper,  but  these  are  ge 
smaller,  or  made  of  inferior  flour.  Most 
street-sellers  give  thirteen,  and  some  eve 
teen  to  the  dozen,  especially  if  the  pure! 
made  early  in  the  day,  as  the  muffin-m 
then,  if  he  deem  it  prudent,  obtain  a 
supply. 

A  sharp  London  lad  of  fourteen,  whos( 
had  been  a  journeyman  baker,  and  whose 
(a  widow)  kept  a  small  chandler's  shop,  g 
the  folloi^-ing  accoiuit : — 

"  I  turns  out  with  muffins  and  crump 
in  October,  and  continues  until  it  gets  w 
the  spring,  accordhig  to  the  weather.  I 
a  fust-rate  article ;  werry  much  so.  If  j 
to  taste  'em,  sir,  you'd  say  the  same.  If 
three  dozen  muffins  at  ^d.  each,  and  twi 
in  crumpets,  it's  a  werry  fair  day,  werry  f 
beyond  that  is  a  good  day.  The  profit 
three  dozen  and  the  others  is  Is.,  but  t 
great  help,  really  a  wonderful  help,  to  mot 
I  should  be  only  mindin'  the  shop  at 
Perhaps  I  clears  4*.  a  week,  perhaps  mo: 
haps  less ;  but  that's  about  it,  sir.  Son 
far  better  than  that,  and  some  can't 
candle  to  it.  If  I  has  a  hextra  day 
motlier  '11  give  me  2d.  to  go  to  the  play,  a 
hencourages  a  young  man,  you  know, 
there's  any  unsold,  a  coflee-shop  get 
cheap,  and  puts  'em  off  cheaj)  again  next 
ing.  My  best  customers  is  genteel  houses 
I  sells  a  genteel  thing.  I  likes  wet  da^ 
'cause  there's  werry  respectable  ladies  wh. 
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keep  t  servant,  and  they  buys  to  save  them- 
fdTes  gcang  out  We*re  a  great  conwenience 
to  the  ladies,  sir — a  great  conwenience  to  them 
H  likes  a  slap-up  tea.  I  hatfe  made  Is.  Sd. 
in  a  day;  that  was  my  best.  I  once  took 
only  2|i — I  don't  know  why—that  was  my 
wont  The  shops  don't  love  me — I  puts  their 
noses  out  Sunday  is  no  better  day  than  others, 
or  worry  little.  I  can  read,  but  wish  I  could 
lead  easier.** 

Calculating  500  muffin-sellers,  each  clearing 
it  a  week,  we  find  300^  a  week  expended  on 
the  metropolitan  street  sale  of  muffijis ;  or,  in 
the  coarse  of  twenty  weeks,  2,000/.  Five  shil- 
lings, with  the  price  of  a  basket,  &c.,  which  is 
ihmt  Zt.  6cL  more,  is  the  capital  required  for  a 
itart. 

Or  THE  Street  Sale  op  Sweet-stuff. 
Ik  this  sale  there  are  now  engaged,  as  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  class  calculated, 
200  individuals,  exclusive  of  twenty  or  thirty 
Jew  boys.  The  majority  of  the  sellers  are  also 
the  manufacturers  of  the  articles  they  vend. 
They  have  all  been  brought  up  to  the  calling, 
their  parents  having  been  in  it,  or  having  been 
artisans  (more  especially  bakers)  who  have 
adopted  it  for  some  of  the  general  reasons  I 
hire  before  assigned.  The  non-makers  buy  of 
the  cheap  confectioners. 

The  articles  now  vended  do  not  difier  mate- 
xially,  I  am  informed  by  men  who  have  known 
the  street  trade  for  forty  years,  from  those 
which  were  in  demand  when  they  began  selling 
m  the  streets. 

A  very  intelligent  man,  who  had  succeeded 
Ui  father  and  mother  in  the  "  sweet-stuff" 
hoaness— his  father's  dnmkenness  having  kept 
them  in  continual  poverty — showed  me  his  ap- 
pantus,  and  explained  his  mode  of  work.  His 
nam,  which  was  on  the  second-floor  of  a  house 
m  a  busy  thoroughfare,  had  what  I  have  frc- 
Qvently  noticed  in  the  abodes  of  the  working 
classes— the  decency  of  a  turn-up  bedstead.  It 
wu  a  large  apartment,  the  rent  being  3s.  (id.  a 
veek,  unfomished.  The  room  was  cheerful  with 
hirds,  of  which  there  were  ten  or  twelve.  A  re- 
naikably  fine  thrush  was  hopping  in  a  large 
dicker  cage,  while  linnets  and  bullfinches 
Aowed  their  quick  bright  eyes  from  smaller 
oges  on  all  sides.  These  were  not  kept  for 
■le  bnt  for  amusement,  their  owner  being 
iddom  able  to  leave  his  room.  The  father  and 
■other  of  this  man  cleared,  twenty  years  ago, 
ihhough  at  that  time  sugar  was  6d.  or  7'/. 
die  pound,  firom  2/.  to  3/.  a  week  by  the  sale 
€f  tweet-stufi';  half  by  keeping  a  ptall,  and 
half  by  iupplyiug  smidl  shops  or  other  stall- 
keepers.  My  present  informant,  however,  who 
hsi--not  the  best — but  one  of  the  best  busi- 
anaes  in  London,  makes  24^.  or  25s.  a  week 
fhan  October  to  May,  and  sarcely  12r.  a  week 
dnring  the  summer  months,  "  when  people  love 
to  buy  any  cool  fresh  firuit  instead  of  swcet- 
itift"  The  average  profits  of  the  generality  of 
the  trade  do  not  perhaps  exceed  lOs.  6d.  or 


12s.  a  week,  take  the  year  round.  They  reside 
in  all  parts. 

Treacle  and  sugar  are  the  groimd-work  of  tlie 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  sweet- stuiC  "  Hard- 
bake," '*  almond  tofliy,"  "  halfpenny  lollipops," 
**  black  balls,"  the  cheaper  "  bulls  eyes,"  and 
"  squibs"  are  all  made  of  treacle.  One  in- 
fomiant  sold  more  of  treacle  rock  than  of  any- 
thing else,  as  it  was  dispensed  in  larger  half- 
pennyworths, and  no  one  elbc  made  it  in  the 
same  way.  Of  peppermint  rock  and  sticks  he 
made  a  good  quantity.  Half-a-crown's  worth, 
as  retailed  in  the  streets,  requires  4  lbs.  of  rough 
raw  sugar  at  4Jrf.  per  lb.,  1  Jrf.  for  scent  (essence 
of  peppermint),  l^d.  for  firing,  and  |</.  for 
paper — ^in  all  Is.  S^d.  calculating  nothing  for 
the  labour  and  time  expended  in  boiling  and 
making  it.  The  profit  on  the  other  things  was 
proportionate,  except  on  almond  rock,  which 
does  not  leave  2}^  in  a  shilling — almonds 
being  dear.  Brandy  balls  are  made  of  sugar, 
water,  peppermint,  and  a  little  cinnamon,  llose 
acid,  which  is  a  "  transparent"  sweet,  is  com- 
posed of  loaf  sugar  at  6^d.  per  lb.,  coloured 
with  cochineal.  The  articles  sold  m  "sticks" 
are  pulled  into  form  along  a  hook  until  they 
present  the  whitish,  or  speckled  colour  desired. 
A  quarter  of  a  stone  of  materials  will,  for 
instance,  be  boiled  for  forty  minutes,  and  then 
pulled  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  it  is  suffi- 
ciently crisp  and  will  **  set"  without  waste.  The 
flavouring— or  "scent"  as  I  heard  it  called  hi 
the  trade— now  most  in  demand  is  peppermint. 
Gibraltar  rock  and  Wellington  pillars  used  to 
be  flavoured  with  ginger,  but  these  "sweeties" 
are  exploded. 

Dr.  Pcreria,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Diet,"  enu- 
merates as  many  as  ten  diflcrent  varieties  and 
preparations  uf  sugar  used  for  dietetical  pur- 
poses. These  are  (1)  purified  or  refined  sugar; 
(2)  brown  or  raw  sugar ;  (3)  molasses  or  treacle 
— or  fluid  sugar ;  ^i)  aqueous  solutions  of  su- 
gar— or  syrups ;  (5)  boiled  sugars,  or  the  sofWr 
kinds  of  confectionary ;  (6)  sugar -candy,  or 
cr^'stallized  cane  sugar  ;  (7)  burnt  sugar,  or 
caramel ;  (S)  hard  confectionary ;  (9)  liquorice ; 
(10)  preserves.  The  fifth  and  eighth  varieties 
aloue  concern  us  here. 

Of  the  several  preparations  of  boiled  sugar, 
the  Doctor  thus  speaks,  "  If  a  small  quan- 
tit)  of  water  be  added  to  sugar,  the  mixture 
heated  until  the  sugar  dissolves,  and  the  solu- 
tion boiled  to  drive  ofl*  part  of  the  water, 
the  tendency  of  the  sugar  to  crystallise  is 
dimir.ibhed,  or,  in  some  cases,  totally  destroyed. 
To  picniote  this  effect,  confectioners  sometimes 
add  a  small  portion  of  cream  of  tartar  to  the 
solution  while  boiling.  Sugar,  thus  altered  by 
heat,  and  sometimes  variously  flavoured,  con- 
stitutes several  preparations  sold  by  the  confec- 
tioner. Barley-sugar  and  acidulated  drops  arc 
prepared  in  tliis  way  from  white  sugar :  j)ow- 
dcred  tartaric  acid  being  added  to  the  sugar 
while  soft.  Hardbake  and  tnffee  arc  made  by 
a  similar  process  from  brown  sugar.  Toflfee 
dilTers  from  hardbake  from  containing  butter. 
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The  ornamented  sugar  pieces,  or  earamel-tops, 
with  which  pastrycooks  decorate  their  tarts, 
&c.,  are  prepared  in  the  same  way.  If  the 
boiled  and  yet  soft  sugar  be  rapidly  and  re- 
peatedly extended,  and  pulled  orer  a  hook,  it 
oecomes  opaque  and  white,  and  then  constitutes 
putted  Mugar,  or  penides.  Pulled  sugar,  variously 
flavoured  and  coloured,  is  sold  in  several  forms 
by  the  preparers  of  hard  confectionary. 

"Concerning  this  hard  corfecHonary"  Dr. 
Pereira  says,  *'  sugar  constitutes  the  base  of  an 
almost  innumerab^  variety  of  hard  confection- 
ary, sold  under  the  names  of  lozenges^  bril- 
UanU,  pipe,  rock,  comfits,  nonpareils,  &c.  Besides 
sugar,  these  preparations  contain  some  flavour- 
ing ingredient,  as  well  as  flour  or  giun,  to  give 
them  cohesiveness,  and  frequently  colouring 
matter.  Carraway,  fruits,  aunonds,  and  pine 
seeds,  constitute  the  nuclei  of  some  of  these 
preparations." 

One  of  the  appliances  of  the  street  swcet- 
stufi*  trade  whicn  I  saw  in  the  room  of  the 
seller  before  mentioned  was — Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment A  pile  of  these,  a  foot  or  more  deep,  lay 
on  a  shelf.  They  are  used  to  wrap  up  the  rock, 
&c.,  sold.  The  sweet-stuff  maker  (I  never  heard 
them  called  confectioners)  bought  his  "  paper" 
of  the  stationers,  or  at  the  old  book-snops. 
Sometimes,  he  said,  he  got  works  in  this  way 
in  sheets  which  had  never  been  cut  (some  he 
feared  were  stolen,)  and  which  he  retained  to  read 
at  his  short  intervals  of  leisure,  and  then  used 
to  wrap  his  goods  in-  In  this  way  he  had  read 
througn  tivo  Histories  of  England !  He  main 
taincd  a  wife,  two  young  children,  and  a  young 
sister,  wlio  could  attend  to  the  stall;  his  wife 
assisted  him  in  his  manufactures.  He  used 
1  cwt.  of  sugar  a  week  on  tlie  year's  average, 
J  cwt  of  treacle,  and  5  oz.  of  scents,  eacli  8rf. 
an  oz. 

The  man  who  has  the  best  trade  in  London 
streets,  is  one  who,  about  two  years  ago,  intro- 
duced— after  much  study,  I  was  told — short 
sentences  into  his  **  sticks."  He  boasts  of  his 
secret  When  snapped  asunder,  in  any  part, 
the  stick  presents  a  sort  of  coloured  inscription. 
The  four  I  saw  were ;  '*  Do  you  love  me  ?"  The 
next  was  of  less  touching  character,  **  Do  you 
love  sprats?"  The  others  were,  "  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,"  and  "  Sir  Robert  Peel."  This  man's 
profits  are  twice  those  of  my  respectable  infor- 
mant's. 

Of  the  Customers  of  the  Sweet-stuff 

Street-sellers. 
Another  sweet-stuff  man,  originally  a  baker, 
but  who,  for  a  fortnight  before  I  saw  him,  had 
been  attending  upon  an  old  gentleman,  disabled 
from  an  accident,  gave  me  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  customers.  What  I  heard  from 
the  other  street-sellers  satisfies  me  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement  It  will  be  seen  that 
he  was  possesed  of  some  humour  and  observa- 
tion: 

"  Boys  and  girls  are  my  best  customers,  sir, 
and  mostly  the  smallest  of  them;  but  then. 


again,  some  of  them's  fifty,  aye,  tu 
Lor*  love  you.  An  old  fellow,  thi 
stump  of  a  tooth  in  front,  why,  he  \ 
buy  a  ha'porth  of  hard-bake,  and 
*  I've  a  deal  of  the  boy  left  about 
He  doesn't  show  it,  anyhow,  in  his 
sometimes  a  thinking  I'  11  introduc 
sort  of  tofiy — ^boiled  treacle,  such  i 
Tom  Trot  in  some  parts,  but  it's  oul 
now,  just  for  old  people  that's  *  boy 
was  rolled  in  a  ha'penny  stick,  sir; 
stunnin*.  The  old  ones  wants  somethi 
and  not  to  chew.  Why,  when  I  wf 
school,  there  was  Jews  used  to  go 
boxes  on  their  backs,  oflering  rings  a 
cases,  and  lots  of  things  that's  no  r 
nobody,  and  they  told  everybody  the 
buy  *that  they  sold  everything,  ai 
used  to  say—*  Then  give 's  a  ha'port 
treacle.'  It  was  a  regular  joke.  I 
stuck  more  to  my  book  then,  but 
be  cured  must  be  endured,  vou  kn 
those  poor  things  that  walks  doi« 
Hntimating,  by  a  motion  of  the 
thoroughfare  frequented  by  girls  of 
''they're  often  customers,  but  no 
good  as  they  was  ten  year  aso ;  no,  i 
six  or  eight  year.  They  like  som< 
bites  in  the  mouth,  such  as  peppermi 
ginger- drops.  They  used  to  buy  a  p 
two  and  oflcr  it  to  people,  but  they  w 
think.  I've  trusted  them  ha'pennies  a] 
sometimes.  They  always  paid  me. 
held  their  heads  high  like,  might 
really  have  no  change ;  I'll  pay  you  t 
She  hadn't  no  change,  poor  lass,  su 
and  she  hadn't  nothing  to  change  eitl 
bail.  I've  known  women,  that  seemi 
men's  or  little  shopkeeper's  wives, 
and  ask  which  of  my  stuffs  took  gr 
of  the  breath.  I  always  knew  what 
up  to.  They'd  been  having  a  drop, 
want  it  to  be  detected.  AVhy,  it  wi 
Saturday  week  two  niceish-lookiug  ai 
dressed  women,  comes  up  to  me,  ai 
going  to  buy  peppermint-rock,  and 
says  to  her :  *  Don't,  you  fool,  he'll 
3'ou've  been  drinking  gin-and-p 
Coffee  takes  it  off  best'  So  I  lost  n 
ers.  They  hadn't  had  a  single  drain 
I'll  go  bail,  but  still  they  didn't  look  li 
lushingtons  at  all.  I  make  farthin 
of  sweet-stuff,  for  children,  but  I 
it ;  it's  an  injury  to  trade.  I  was 
when  half-farthings  was  coined,  th( 
among  children,  and  they'd  want  half 
of  brandy-balls.  Now,  talking  of  bn 
there's  a  gentleman  that  sometimes  ] 
nute's  chat  with  me,  as  he  buys  a  p< 
take  home  to  his  children — (every 
man  ought  to  marry  and  have  childr 
sake  of  the  sweet-trade,  but  it  ain't  th 
fault  that  many's  single  still) — whei 
tleman  I  knows  buys  brandy-balls 
quite  grave,  '  'SMiat  kind  o'  brandy  d 
in  them  ? '  *  Not  a  drop  of  British,'  i 
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cmn  assure  ycm ;  not  a  single  drop.*  He's  not 
finely  dressed ;  indeed,  he's  a  leetle  seedy,  but 
I  know  he's  a  gentleman,  or  what's  the  same 
thing,  if  he  ain't  rich ;  for  a  common  fellow  '11 
never  have  his  boots  polished  that  way,  every 
day  of  his  bfe;  Jiis  blacking  bills  must  come 
heavy  at  Christmas.  I  can  tell  a  gentleman, 
too,  by  his  way  of  talk,  'cause  he's  never  bump- 
tious. It's  the  working  people's  children  that's 
my  great  snpport,  and  &ey  was  a  better  support, 
by  2*.  in  every  lOt.,  and  more,  when  times  was 
better;  and  next  to  them  among  my  patrons 
is  poor  people.  Perhaps,  this  last  year,  I've 
deared  11«.  a  week,  not  more,  all  through.  I 
make  my  own  stufls,  except  the  drops,  and  they 
icquire  machinery.  I  would  get  out  of  the 
Ireeta  if  I  could." 

Another  of  these  traders  told  me,  that  he 
I  took  more  in  Csrthings,  than  in  halfpennies  or 
pennies. 

Cslcnlating    200    sweet- stuff  sellers,    each 

clearing  lOi.  weekly,  the  outlay  in  rocks,  can- 

I  dies,  haxd-bakes,  &c.,  in  the  streets  is  5,200/. 

Sj,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
enny-wDTlhs. 
To  start  in  the  sweet>stufi  business  requires 
I  a  capital  of  35«.,  including  a  saucepan  in  which 
ts  boil  sugar,  2s, ;  weights  and  scales,  4«. ; 
nck-money  (average),  4a.;  and  barrow,  25i. 
If  the  seller  be  not  his  own  manufacturer,  then 
s  tray,  It.  9d. ;  and  stock-money,  Is.  tid. ;  or 
li  3d  in  all  will  be  sufficient 

I  Or  THE  Street-sellers  of  Couoh  Drops 
Ai?D  OF  Medical  Confectionauy. 

Ml.  Strutt,  in  his  **  Sports  and  Pastimes  of 
I  the  People  of  England"  (1800),  says  of  the 
I  Movntebank :  "  It  is  uncertain  at  what  period 
tins  vagrant  dealer  in  physic  made  his  appear- 
■ee  in  England ;  it  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
fiBved  away  witli  much  success  in  this  country 

I  oring  the  last  two  centuries The 

ttsmtebanks  usually   preface   the  vendin{^  of 

I  ^medicines  with  pompous  orations,  in  whicli 

I  tfcey  pay  as  little  regard  to  truth   as  to  pro- 

l|ritty."    J  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  ob- 

I  mrant  of  the  matter,  that  witliin  his  knowledges 

I  vUch  extends  to  the   commencement  of  the 

I  |R«nt  century,  no  momitcbank  (proper)  had 

I  jpc^n^d  in  the  streets  of  London  proclaiming 

I  w  viitoes  of  liis  medicines ;  neither  with  nor 

1  whoui  his  "  fooL"     The  last  seen  by  my  in- 

1  jiQunt,  perhaps  the  latest  mountebank  in  Eng- 

I  had.  Vis  about  twenty  years  ajjjo,  in  the  vicinity 

j  "f  Yirmonth.    He  was  selling  *'  cough  drops" 

I  |iin£illible  cures  for  asthma,  and  was  dressed 

I  J* periwig  and  an  embroidered  coat,  with  ruf- 

I  kilt  hu  wrist,  a  sword  to  liis  side,  and  was  a 

j"?*«tation,  in  shabby  genteel,  of  the  fine 

IpBdemaa  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.     The 

jJ'^^^Bk's  most  legitimate  successor  in  the 

iJ^'^cijolery  of  London,  as  regards  his  "  ora- 

Vr^"  w  Ae  "Patterer,"  as  I  shall  show  in 

IS  ywgPt  of  the   street  trade  in  stationery 

[■ttttnie.    His  successor  in   the   vending  of 

B  confectionaries  and  (in  a  small  degree) 


of  nostrums,  salves,  ointments,  &c.,  are  the 
sellers  of  "cough  drops"  and  **  horehound 
candy,"  and  of  the  corn  salves,  and  cures  for 
bruises,  sprains,  burns,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  street^traders  in  cough  drops  and  their 
accompaniments,  however,  do  not  now  exceed 
six,  and  of  them  only  two — ^who  arc  near  relatives 
— ^manufacture  their  owu  stock-in-trade.  1  here 
treat  of  the  street  trade  in  "  cougli  drops,"  as  a 
branch  of  the  itinerant  sweet- stuif  trade.  The 
** mountebank"  part  of  the  business — that  is  to 
say,  "  the  prefacing  the  vending  of  the  medicines 
with  pompous  oraiions,**  I  shall  reserve  till  its 
proper  place — viz.  the  *^ paltering"  part  of  the 
street  trade,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given 
in  the  next  Chapter. 

The  two  principal  vendors  of  cough  drops 
wheel  tlieir  stalls,  which  are  fixed  upon  barrows, 
to  different  parts  of  town,  but  one  principal 
stand  is  in  Holborn.  On  their  boards  are  dis- 
played the  cougli  cures,  both  in  the  form  of 
"  sticks"  and  "  drops,"  and  a  model  of  a  small 
distillery.  The  portion  inclosing  the  still  is 
pauited  to  resemble  brick-work,  and  a  tin  tube, 
or  worm,  appears  to  carry  the  distillation  to  a 
receiver.  Horehound,  colts-foot,  and  some 
other  herbs  lie  in  a  dried  state  on  the  stall,  but 
principally  horehound,  to  which  popular  (street) 
opinion  seems  to  attach  the  most  and  the  greatest 
virtues.  There  are  also  on  tlie  stalls  a  few  bottles, 
tied  up  in  the  way  they  are  dispensed  from  a 
regular  practitioner,  while  the  cough  drops  are 
in  the  form  of  sticks  (\d.  each),  also  neatly 
wrapped  in  paper.  The  cry  is  botli  expressive 
and  simply  descriptive — *'  Long  life  candy ! 
Candy  from  herbs  1 " 

From  the  most  experienced  person  in  this 
curious  trade,  I  had  the  following  statement. 
He  entertained  a  full  assurance,  as  far  as  I 
could  perceive,  of  the  excellence  of  his  reme- 
dies, and  of  the  high  art  and  mysterj'  of  liis 
calling.  In  persons  of  his  class,  professing  to 
heal,  no  matter  in  what  capacity,  or  what  may 
he  the  disease,  this  is  an  important  element  of 
success.  My  inlbnnant,  whether  answering  my 
questions  or  speaking  of  his  own  accord,  always 
took  time  to  consider,  and  somelimes,  as  will  be 
seen,  declined  reply  in  jc  to  my  inquiries.  Prom 
him  I  received  the'following  account; — 

**  Tlie  cough  drop  and  herb  trade  is  nothing 
now  to  what  it  was  long  ago.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  it  was  as  good  as  ^l.  or  4/.  a  week  to 
a  person,  and  was  carried  on  by  respectable  men. 
I  know  nothing  of  any  'humbugs'  in  the  re- 
spectable part  of  the  trade.  "NVhat's  done  by 
those  who  are  ignorant,  and  not  respectable,  is 
nothing  to  me.  I  don't  know  how  many  there 
were  in  the  trade  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  but 
I  know  that,  ten  or  eleven  years  since,  I  supplied 
seven  persons  who  sold  cough  drops,  and  such 
like,  in  the  streets,  and  now  1  supply  only  myself 
aiid  another.  I  sell  only  four  or  five  months  in 
the  year— tlie  cold  months,  in  course;  for,  in 
the  summer,  people  are  not  so  subject  to  coughs 
and  colds.  1  am  the  '  original'  maker  of  my 
goods.     1  will  cure  any  child  of  the  hooping- 
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oough,  and  very  speedily.  I  defy  any  medical 
man  to  dispute  it,  and  1*11  do  it — '  no  cure,  no 
pay.*  I  never  profess  to  cure  asthma.  Nobody 
but  a  gravedigger  can  put  an  end  to  that  there ; 
but  I  can  relieve  it.  It's  the  same  with  con- 
sumption; it  may  be  relieved,  but  the  grave- 
digger  is  the  only  man  as  can  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Many  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  they've  all  failed. 
I  sell  to  very  respectable  people,  and  to  educated 
people,  too ;  and,  what's  more,  a  good  deal  (of 
cough  drops)  to  medical  men.  In  course,  they 
can  analyse  it,  if  thev  please.  They  can  taste 
the  bitter,  and  judffe  for  themselves,  just  as  they 
can  taste  wine  in  the  Docks.  Perhaps  the  wives 
of  mechanics  are  among  my  best  customers. 
They  are  the  most  numerous,  but  they  buy  only 
ha'porths  and  penn'orths.  Very  likely,  they 
would  think  more  of  the  remedy  if  they  had  to 
pay  13J(/.  for  it,  instead  of  the  \\d.  The  Govern- 
ment  stamp  makes  many  a  stuff  sell.  Oh !  I 
know  nothing  about  quackery :  you  must  inquire 
at  the  Stamp-office,  if  you  want  to  know  about 
them  kind  of  medicines.  TIiey*re  the  people 
that  help  to  sell  them.  Respectable  people  will 
pay  me  1*.  or  2s,  at  a  time ;  and  those  who  buy 
once,  buy  again.  I'm  sent  to  from  as  far  off 
OS  Woolwich.  I'll  undertake  to  cure,  or  aflbrd 
relief,  in  coughs,  colds,  or  wind  in  the  chest,  or 
forfeit  Is.  I  can  dispel  wind  in  two  minutes.  I 
sell  bottles,  too,  for  those  cures  (as  well  as  the 
candy  from  herbs) :  I  manufacture  them  myself. 
They're  decoctions  of  herbs,  and  the  way  to  pre- 
pare them  is  my  secret  I  sell  tlicm  at  from  2d. 
to  Is.  Why,  I  use  one  article  that  costs  24«.  a 
pound,  foreign,  and  twice  that  English.  I've 
sold  hundred  weights.  The  decoctions  are  my 
secret.  I  will  instruct  any  person — and  have 
instructed  a  good  many — when  I'm  j)aid  for  it. 
In  course,  it  would  never  do  to  publish  it  ia 
your  work,  for  thousands  would  then  learn  it  for 
2d.  My  secret  was  never  given  to  any  person — 
only  with  what  you  may  call  a  fee — except  one, 
and  only  to  him  when  he  got  married,  and 
started  in  the  line.  He's  a  connection  of  mine. 
All  we  sell  is  genuine. 

"  I  sell  herbs,  too,  but  it's  not  a  street  sale :  I 
supply  them  to  orders  from  my  connection.  It's 
not  a  large  trade.  I  sell  horehoimd,  for  tea  or 
decoctions;  coltsfoot,  for  smoking  as  herb  to- 
bacco (I  gather  the  coltsfoot  myself,  but  buy  the 
horehound  of  a  shopkeeper,  as  it's  cultivated) ; 
ground- ivy  is  sold  only  for  the  blood  (but  little 
of  it);  hyssop  for  wind;  and  Irish  moss  for 
consumption.      I'm  never  asked  for  anything 

improper.   They  won't  ask  top  for. or . 

And  I'm  never  asked  for  washes  or  cosmetics ; 
but  a  few  nettles  are  ordered  of  me  for  com- 
plexions. 

"Well,  sir,  I'd  rather  not  state  the  quantities 
I  sell,  or  my  profits,  or  prices.  I  make  what 
keeps  myself,  my  wife,  and  seven  children,  and 
that's  all  I  need  say  about  it.  I'd  rather  say  no 
more  on  that  part  of  the  business :  and  so,  I'm 
sure  you  won't  press  me.  I  don't  know  what 
others  in  the  trade  make.  They  buy  of  confec- 
tioners, and  arc  only  imitators  of  me.  They  buy 


coltsfoot-candy,  and  such  like;  hon 
so  cheap,  I  don't  know.  In  the  sumi 
up  cough-drop  selling,  and  take  to  gc 
I  am  told  that  the  cough- drop-m 
are  also  street-sellers,  prepare  their  i 
much  in  the  same  method  as  the  mai 
of  the  ordinary  sweet-stuff  (which  1 
scribed),  using  the  decoction,  genoid 
hound  or  coltsfoot,  as  the  "scents" 
In  the  old  times,  it  would  appear  thi 
paration  of  a  medicinal  confection  w 
more  elaborate  matter,  if  we  may  jui 
following  extract  from  an  obsolete  me 
treating  of  the  matter.  The  author  i 
preparations  "lohochs,"  which  if  i 
woi^,  he  says,  and  signifies  "a  tl 
licked."  It  would  appear  that  the  1 
not  so  hard  as  the  present  cough-d 
following  is  one  of  the  receipts,  "  used 
against  diseases  in  the  breast  and  lunj 

"Lokoch  de  farfara"  the  Lohoeh  of  C 
Take  of  coltsfoot  roots  neansed  8  ozs.,ini 
roots  4  OSS.,  boil  them  in  a  sufficient  quanti 
and  press  the  pulp  through  a  sieve,  dissol 
in  the  decoction,  and  let  it  boil  once  or  f 
tske  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  2  Ibi.  of  w 
honey  of  raisins  H  ozs.,  Juice  of  liquorice 
itir  them  well  with  a  wooden  pestle,  sprin 
safflron  and  cloret  in  powder,  of  each  1  scri 
mon  and  mace,  of  each  2  scruplei ;  make 
a  lohoeh  according  to  art.  It  is  good  for  a 
roughness  of  the  windpipe. 

Without  wishing  to  infringe  upon  pj 
secrets,  I  may  mention  that  the  eamii 
prhicipal  man  in  the  trade  may  be  tali 
a  week  for  20  weeks ;  tliat  of  another 
the  same  period ;  and  those  of  the  rema 
at  5s.  each,  weekly;  but  the  latter 
drops,  and  other  things  bought  of  the 
Allowing  the  usual  cent  per  cent,  we 
130/.  expended  by  street-buyers  on  cou 

The  best  cough-drop  stall  seen  in  l 
is  a  kind  of  barrow,  which  can  be  shul 
piano :  it  cost  3/.  10^.  complete  wit! 
tilling  apparatus  before  described.  S 
weights  cost  5s.,  and  the  &tock-mone 
supply  of  such  a  stall  need  not  exceed 
in  all,  about  4/.  10*.  For  an  ordinal 
ready-made  articles  fonuing  the  st< 
capital  would  be,  stall  and  trestle,  7. 
and  weights  (which  are  not  alwa 
3*.  6d.,  and  stock-money,  2*.  6d. ;  in 

Of  the  Street-sellers  of  Ices 

Ice  Creams. 
I  HAVE  already  treated  of  the  street 
pine- apples,  and  have   now  to   deal 
greater  street  rarity  of  ice-creams. 

A  quick-witted  street- seller— but  x 
"provision"  line — conversing  with 
this  subject,  said :  "  Ices  in  the  streel 
and  there  '11  be  jellies  next,  and  tl 
turtle,  and  then  the  real  ticket,  sir. 
know  nothing  of  the  difference  betweei 
thing  and  the  mock,  but  I  once  had  so 
mock  in  an  eating-house,  and  it  Xz 
stewed  tripe  with  a  little  glue.     Yo 
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open,  sir,  at  the  Great  Exhibition ; 
I  see  a  new  more  or  two  in  the  streets, 
rord  for  it.    Penny  glasses  of  cham 
Jiouldn't  wonder." 

istanding  the  sanguine  anticipations 
reet  friend,  the  sale  of  ices  in  the 
I  not  been  such  as  to  offer  any  great 
ment  to  a  perseverance  in  the  traffic. 
le  of  ice-creams  was  unknown  in  the 
dl  last  summer,  and  was  first  intrii- 
a  matter  of  speculation,  by  a  man  who 
tinted  with  the  confectionary  business, 
turehased  his  ices  of  a  confectioner  in 

He  resold  these  luxuries  daily  to 
ers,  sometimes  to  twenty  of  them,  but 
uently  to  twelve.  The  sale,  however, 
remunerative,  and  had  it  not  been 
united  with  other  things,  such  as 
*r,  could  not  have  l>een  carried  on  as 
of  subsisiencc.  The  supjilier  of  the 
ers  sometimes  wcni  liimself,  and  some- 
.  another  to  sell  ice-cream  in  Green- 
;  on  fine  smnmer  days,  but  the  sale 
times  insufficient  to  pay  Ills  railway 

After  three  or  four  weeks'  trial,  tliis 
loned  the  trade,  and  soon  afterwards 
to  America. 

any  weeks  subsequent  to  "the  first 
as  infonned,  the  trade  was  entered  into 
t-seller  in  Petticoat- lane,  who  had  be- 
essed,  it  was  said,  of  Masters*  s  Freez- 
atus.  He  diil  not  vend  the  ices  himself 
han  two  or  three  Aveeks,  and  moreover 
lis  sale  to  Smiday  mornings ;  after  a 
employed  liimself  for  a  short  time 
g  ices  for  four  or  five  street- sellers, 
horn  looked  upon  the  preparation  as  a 
I  discovery  of  his  own,  and  he  then 
led  the  trade. 

were  many  difficulties  attending  the 
on  of  ices  into  street-traffic.  The 
id  but  a  confused  uotiou  how  the  ice 
e  swallowed.  Tlie  trade,  therefore, 
dy  very  gradually,  but  some  of  the 
erprising  sellers  purchased  stale  ices 
confectioners.  So  little,  however,  were 
Upeople  skilled  in  the  trade,  that  a 
vn  told  me  they  sometimes  offered 
ir  customers  in  the  streets,  and  could 
mly  water!  Ices  were  sold  by  the 
ndors  generally  at  Id,  each,  and  the 
t  them  a  profit  of  4<f.  in  Ir,  when  they 
lem  "without  waste,'*  and  some  of  the 
mtrived,  by  giving  smaller  modicums, 
ice  the  4</.  into  5d, ;  the  profit,  how- 
u  sometimes  what  is  expressively 
nil."  J  Cent  per  cent — tlie  favourite 
)le  rate  known  in  the  streets  as  "  half- 
was  rarely  attained, 
a  street-dealer  I  received  the  following 

<  nr,  I^mind  very  well  tlie  first  time  as 
wld  ices.  I  don't  think  they'll  ever 
■tly  in  the  streets,  but  there's  no  say- 
wd!  how  I've  seen  the  people  splutter 
wy've  tasted  them   for  the  first  time. 


I  did  as  much  myselfl  They  get  among  the 
teeth  and  make  you  feel  as  if  you  tooth-ached 
all  over.  I  sold  mostly  strawberry  ices.  I 
haven't  an  idee  how  they're  made,  but  it's  a 
most  wondf rftil  tiling  in  summer  —  freezing 
fruits  in  that  way.  One  young  Irish  fellow — I 
think  from  his  look  and  cap  he  was  a  printer's 
or  stationer's  boy — he  bought  an  ice  of  me,  and 
when  he  had  scraped  it  all  together  with  the 
spoon,  he  made  a  pull  at  it  as  if  he  was  a  drink- 
ing beer.  In  course  it  was  all  among  his  teeth 
in  less  than  no  time,  and  he  stood  like  a  stattey 
for  a  instant  and  then  he  roared  out — '  Jasus  1 
I'm  kilt  The  could  shivers  is  on  to  me ! '  But 
I  said,  '  O,  you're  all  right,  you  are ;'  and  he 
says,  *  What  d'you  mane,  you  horrid  horn,*  by 
selling  such  stuff*  as  that  An'  you  must  have 
the  money  firsl ,  bad  scran  to  the  likes  o*  you ! ' 

"  The  persons  what  enjoyed  their  ices  most" 
the  man  went  on,  "  was,  I  think,  servant  maids 
that  gulped  them  on  the  sly.  Pr'aps  they'd  been 
used,  some  on  'em,  to  get  a  taste  of  ices  on  the 
sly  before,  in  their  services*.  We  sees  a  many 
dodges  in  the  streets,  sir — a  many.  I  knew  one 
smart  servant  maid,  treated  to  an  ice  by  her 
young  man — they  seemed  as  if  they  was  keeping 
company — and  he  soon  was  stamping,  with  the 
ice  among  his  teeth,  but  she  knew  how  to  take 
hern,  put  the  spoon  right  into  the  middle  of  her 
mouth,  and  when  she'd  had  a  clean  swallow  she 
says:  '  O,  Joseph,  why  didn't  you  ask  me  to  tell 
YOU  how  to  eat  your  ice  ? '  The  conceit  of  sar- 
vant  gals  is  ridiculous.  Don't  you  think  so, 
sir  ?  But  it  goes  out  of  them  when  they  gets 
married  and  has  to  think  of  how  to  get  broth 
before  how  to  eat  ices.  One  hot  day,  about 
eleven,  a  thin  tall  gentleman,  not  very  young, 
threw  down  Id,  to  me,  and  says,  says  he,  *  As 
much  ice  as  you  can  make  for  that'  He  knew 
how  to  take  it  When  he'd  done,  he  says,  says 
he,  *  By  G— ,  my  good  feller,  you've  saved  my 
life.  I've  been  keejiing  it  up  all  night,  and  I 
was  dying  of  a  burnt-up  thro&t,  after  a  snooze, 
and  had  only  Id.  So  sick  and  hot  was  my 
stomach,  I  could  have  knelt  down  and  taken  a 
pull  at  the  Thames' — we  was  near  it  at  the 
time — '  You've  saved  my  life,  and  I'll  see  you 
again.'  But  I've  never  see'd  hini  since.  He 
was  a  gentleman,  I  think.  He  was  in  black, 
and  wore  a  big  black  and  gold  ring— only  one. 

"  The  rest  of  my  customers  for  ices,  was  peo- 
ple that  bought  out  of  curiosity,  and  there  was 
gentlemen's  servants  am<mg  'em,  very  little 
fellows  some  of  'em ;  and  doctors'  boys ;  and 
mechanics  as  was  young  and  seemed  of  a 
smartish  sort ;  and  boys  that  seemed  like 
schoolboys ;  and  a  few  women  of  the  town, — 
but  mine's  not  much  of  a  pitch  for  them." 

From  the  information  I  obtained,  I  may  state 

*  I  inquired  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  reproach- 
ful appellation,  '*  horrid  horn,"  and  my  inronnant 
declared  that  *'  to  the  best  of  hit  hearing,"  thoso  were       i 
the  words  used ;  but  doubtless  the  word  was  "  omad- 
haun."  signifying  in  the  Erse  tongue,  a  half-witted       • 
fellow.    My  infonnant  had  often  sold  fruit  to  the      | 
same  lad,  and  said  he  had  little  of  the  brogue,  or  of 
"old  Irish  words,"  unless  "his  temper  was  riz,  and 
then  it  came  out  powerful. '  •    \ 
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that,  if  tlie  sale  of  street  ices  be  calculated  at 
twenty  persons  taking,  not  earning,  1<.  6</.  daily 
for  four  weeks,  it  is  as  near  the  mark  as  possible. 
This  gives  an  expenditure  of  42/.  in  street  ices, 
with  a  profit  to  the  vendors  of  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  I  am  told  that  an  unsuccessful  start  has 
characterised  other  street  trades  —  rhubarb  for 
instance,  both  in  the  streets  and  markets — wliich 
have  been  aAerwards  successful  and  remune- 
rative. 

For  capital  in  the  ice  trade  a  small  sum  was 


necessary,  as  the  vendors  had  all  stalls  anc 
other  commodities,  except  the  "  original  i 
ice  noan,"  who  was  not  a  regular  street  d 
but  a  speculator.  A  jar — in  which  the 
were  neither  sufficiently  covered  nor 
cooled,  though  it  was  often  placed  in  a  i 
or  **  cooler,"  containing  cold  water— coal 
three  cups,  3//.  (or  three  glasses,  1«.), 
three  spoons,  3^.,  with  2s.  stock-money 
total  is,  presuming  glasses  were  used,  4t 
with  a  vessel  for  water,  5«. 


OF  THE  CAPITAL  AND  INCOME  OF  THE   STREET-SELLERS  OF  EATAB 

AND  DRINKABLES. 


I  now  give  a  summary  of  the  Capital  and  Income 
of  the  street-sellers  of  eatables  and  drinkables. 
But,  first,  I  will  endeavour  to  arrive  at  an  esti- 
mate of  the  total  number  of  people  belonging  to 
the  class. 

The  street-sellers  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
eatables  and  drinkables,  are,  summing  the  se- 
veral items  before  g^ven,  altogether  6,347:  of 
whom  300  sell  pea- soup  and  hot  eels;  150, 
pickled  whelks;  300,  fried  fish;  300,  sheeps 
trotters ;  60,  ham-sandwiches ;  200,  baked  'tatoes; 
4,  hot  green  peas;  l()0,meat;  25,  bread;  1,000, 
cat  and  dogs'  meat;  300,  coffee  and  tea;  1,700, 
ginger-beer,  lemonade,  sherbet,  &c. ;  50,  elder- 
wine;  4,  pepperm  int- water ;  28.  milk;  100, 
curds  and  whey  and  rice-milk  ;  CO,  water ;  50, 
pies;  6,  boiled  pudding ;  6,  plum  "duff";  150, 
cakes  and  tarts ;  4,  plum-cakes ;  30,  other  cheaper 
cakes;  150,  gingerbread-nuts;  500,  cross-buns; 
500,  muffins  and  cnimpets;  200,  sweet  stuff; 
6,  cough-drops ;  20,  ice-creams.  But  many  of 
the  above  are  only  temporary  trades.  The  street- 
sale  of  hot  cross- buns,  for  instance,  lasts  only 
for  a  day ;  that  of  muffins  and  crumpets,  baked 
potatoes,  plum-"  duff,"  cough-drops,  elder-wine, 
and  rice-milk,  are  all  purely  winter  trades,  while 
the  sale  of  ginger-beer,  lemonade,  ice-creams, 
and  curds  and  whey,  is  carried  on  solely  in  the 
siunmer.  By  this  means  the  number  of  the 
street- sellers  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  never 
at  any  one  time  reaches  the  amount  before 
stated.  In  summer  there  are,  in  addition  to  the 
10,000  costers  before  mentioned,  about  3.000 
people,  and  in  winter  between  4,000  and  5,000, 
engaged  in  the  eatable  and  drinkable  branch  of 
the  street- traffic. 

As  regards  the  Capital  and  Income,  many 
minute  accounts  have  been  prepared. 

To  show  the  care,  as  well  as  the  fulness  with 
which  these  returns  have  been  made,  I  give  one 
of  the  Tables  in  its  integrity,  merely  remarking, 
that  similar  tables  relative  to  all  the  other 
articles  have  been  made;  but  I  condense  the 
details,  lest  a  repetition,  however  curious  in  its 
statistics,  should  prove  wearisome : 

Capital,  OR  Stock  in  Trade,  of  the  Street- 
sellers  OF  Eatables  and  Drinkables. 
Street-seller*  of  Hot  Eels,  £     s.   d 

200  stalb,  at  6< 60    0     0 

100  baskets,  at  1«. 5    0    0 


£  i 

200  eel-kettles,  at  3«.  6d.    .     .     .  ^5 

100  jars  fbr  itinerants,  at6d,  .     .  2  1 

300  stew-pans,  at  2«.      ....  SO 

300  strainers,  at  1« 15 

300  ladles,  at  4r/. 5 

2,400  cups,  at  Irf. 10 

2. 1-00  spoons,  at  Irf.       .     .  .10 

200  chafing-dishes,  at  6^.    .     .     .  5 

200  glasses  fur  candles,  at  Sd,      .  2  1 
2M)  vendors'  stock-tnoney,  at  5s. 

each 60 

60  ditto,  at  '25s.  each.         ...  75 

100  itinerants'  ditto,  at  2*.  each  10 

300  cloths,  at  4r/.  each  ....  5 
300  pairs  of  sleeves,  at  4rf.  i)er  pair  5 
300  aprons  at  4</.  each    ....       5 


£339  ] 


Strevt-scUers  of  Pea  Soup, 
150  soup-kettles,  4*.  each;  150 
ladles,  6rf.  each  ;  150  pepper-boxes, 
Id.  each  ;  150  mint-boxes,  Sd.  each  ; 
150  chafing-dishes,  6rf.  each ;  1,800 
basons,  Irf.  each;  1,800  spoons.  Irf. 
each  ;  stock-money,  3s.  6d.  each  •  . 


81 


Street-sellers  qf  Pickled  Uliclks. 

100  stalls,  4«.  each;  150  baskets, 
2s.  6d.  each;  150  tin  boilers,  2s.  6d. 
each;  75  pans,  9d.  each;  150  jars, 
6d.  each ;  150  flour-dredgers,  4rf. 
each;  1,800  saucers,  Jrf.  each;  150 
table-spoons,  2d.  each  ;  150  knives, 
2d.  each;  150  vinegar-bottles,  Id. 
each;  150  serge  aprons,  2s.  each; 
stock-money,  for  150  vendors,  os. 
each       125  1 

Street-sellers  of  Fried  Fish. 

300  trays,  1*.  6d.  each;  300  fry- 
ing-pans. Is.  6d.  each;  300  salt- 
dredgers,  Sd.  each  ;  300  knives,  2d. 
each ;  300  earthenware  pans,  1*. 
each ;  300  shallows,  Is.  each ;  stock- 
money,  for  150  vendors,  5s.  each     .  156 

♦  The  hot- eel  trade  beinif  in  conjunction  wil 
pea-soup,  the  same  stall,  candles,  towels,  sleeve 
aprons  do  for  both. 
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StrmUitUtrt  rf  Sheep^  Trotttn. 
10  basketi,  U.  4dL  each ;  ZOO  £  t.  d. 
m  cloths,  4dL  each ;  300  forks, 
ach ;  300  knives,  3^  each ;  300 
«r-boxes.  Id.  each;  300  salt- 
rs,  l<f.  each;  stock-money,  for 
tellers,  1*.  each 48  15    0 

Street^ulUrs  rf  Ham  Sandwiches, 
baskets,  2s.  each ;  60  tin  boilers, 
ich;  60  knires  and  forks,  6d, 
>air ;  60  mustard-pots,  Id.  each ; 
>oons.  Id.  each;  60  cloths,  5d, 
;  60  aprons,  4d.  each ;  60  pairs 
«Tes,  4d.  per  pair ;  stock-money 
0  vendors,  7«.  2d.  weekly     .    .    38  15    0 

Street-setters  of  Baked '  Tatoes. 
0  cans,  2L  each;  300  knives,' 
pach;    300   pepper-boxes,    Id. 
; '  stock-money  for  300  vendors, 
fach 755    0    0 

Street-sellers  of  Hot  Green  Peas. 
cans,  2s.  6d.  each  ;  4  vinegar- 
s.  Id.  each:  4  pepper-boxes, 
ich;  12  saucers,  1^  each;  12 
is.  Id.  each ;  4  cloths,  4</.  each  ; 
-money  for  4  vendors,  2s.  each       12     8 

et-sellers  of  Meat  (**  Hawking  Butchers.") 

>  baskets,  4«.  6d.  each;  150 
2s.  each;  150  cleavers,  ls,6d. 

;  150  Steels,  Is.  6d.  each;  150 
for  baskets.  Is.  each;  150  do. 
aist,  6d.  each;  150  cloths,  6d. 
150  aprons,  6d.  each;  150 
of  sleeves,  4d.  per  pair;  150 
rs'  stock-money,  6s  each  per 
138     5     0 

Street-sellers  qf  Bread. 
baskets,  4x.  6d.  each;  12  bar- 
40«.  each;  1  long  bread-basket, 

1  barrow,  30«. ;    13  sacks,  Is. 

stock-money  for  25  vendors, 
each 55  17     0 

Ureetsellers  of  Cats*  and  Dogs* -meat. 

>  barrows,  18<.  each;  1,000 
ts,  U.  6d.  each;  500  sets  of 
Its  and  scales,  4«.  each;  1,000 
s,   Sd.  each  ;    1,000  steels,  ]s. 

stock-money  of  1,500  ven- 
7s.  6d.  per  head  ....     1,083    6    8 

Street-sellers  of  Coffee  and  Tea. 
)  tables,  2s.  6d.  each ;  75  stalls, 
ch ;  75  coffee-barrows,  1/.  each ; 
ofTee-cans  (100  vendors  having 
ins,  and  200  only  one),  8x.  each ; 

>  half-pint  cups  and  saucers,  Zd. 
and  900  pinU,  Sd.  each  ;  2,100 

is.  Id.  each;  900  plates,  l^d. 
i    300  knives,  2d.  each;    300 

9d.  each;   600  canisters,  5d.    , 
;  50  screens,  2s. 6d.  each;  stock- 
ly  of  300  vendors,  5s.  each      .  435  12    0 


Street-selUrs  of  Ginger-beer. 

300barrows,U each;  1,000 stalls,    £    s.    d. 
5s.  each ;  175  fountains,  11.  each;  20  ^ 

diUo,  20/.  each;  3  ditto,  100/. each; 
9,000  glasses,  5d.  each ;  1,500  tenks, 
\s.  each;  3,000  towels,  Od.  each; 
500  sets  of  brewing  utensils,  corks, 
8cc.,  5s.  each ;  500  gross  of  bottles, 
\0s.  per  gross,  and  stock-money  for 
1,500  vendors,  5s.  each ....  3,562  10  0 
Street-sellers  rf  LemonadSt  Nectar,  Slterbet,  4r.* 

200  stalls,  Gs.  each  ;  500  stone 
barrels,  5s.  dd.  each;  1,200  glasses, 
^d.  each;  400  towels,  6d.  each;  200 
jars,  2s.  each;  2,400  glass  bottles, 
Zd.  each ;  stock-money  for  200  ven- 
dors, 2s.  6d.  each 305     0    0 

Street-sellers  qf  Elder-wine, 
3  elder-wine  carriages  and  appa- 
ratus, 71.  each ;  47  ditto  ditto.  3/.  10«. 
each;    300  small  wine-glasses,  2d. 
each ;  stock-money,  Zs.  per  head     .     195  10  0 

Street-sellers  of  Peppermint-water. 
2  kegs,  Zs.  6d.  each;  2  jars,  2s. 
each;  16  glasses,  Zd.  each;  4 cloths, 
4<f.     each;    stock-money,   for  four 
vendors.  Is.  each 10    4 

Milk-sellers  in  the  Park. 
16  cows,  20/.  each  ;  8  lockers,  3/. 
each ;  32  fixed  seats,  Zs.  each ;  48 
forms,  Zs  each;  48  glasses,  4j|r/. 
each  ;  96  cups,  Id.  each ;  8  halters, 
for  cows,  6d.  each  ;  8  pans,  Is.  each ; 
16  towels,  6d.  each 358     6     0 

Milk-sellers  in  Markets,  ^-c. 

20  yokes  and  pairs  of  cans,  15«. 
each ;  20  sets  of  measures,  2s.  per 
set ;  stock-money  for  20  vendors,  Zs. 

each 20    0    0 

Street-sellers  of  Curds  and  Whey. 

100  stalls,  5s.  each ;  100  sauce- 
pans, to  scald  the  milk  in,  2s.  each ; 
300  cups.  Id.  each ;  300  glasses,  5d. 
each;  600  spoons.  Id.  each;  100 
tin  kettles,  for  stalls,  at  Zs.  6d.  each ; 
100 small  tubs.  If  each;  100  cloths, 
Zd.  each ;  stock-money  for  100  ven- 
dors, at  2s.  each 77  10    0 

Street-sellers  of  Rice-milk,  f 

50  kettles  and  braziers,  for  stall, 
4«.  the  two ;  300  spice  or  peppermint- 
boxes.  Id.  each;  stock- money  for 
fifty  vendors.  Is.  Zd.  each       ...     14    7     6 

Water-carriers, 
120  pails,  2s,  each ;  60  yokes,  5s. 
each 27    0    0 

*  There  are  altogether  500  vendors  of  emonade  In 
the  streets,  but  300  of  these  sell  also  fdufcer-beer,  and 
consequently  do  not  have  separate  stalls.  &e. 

t  The  street-sellers  of  rice-milk  are  included  in  the 
street-sellers  of  curds  and  whey;  hence  the  stalls, 
saucepans,  cups,  &c.,  of  the  two  classes  are  the  same. 
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Street  Piemen. 
50  pie-cans,  1/.  each ;  25  turn  £  i.  d. 
^lal^enny  boards,  to  gamble  with, 
2s.  6d.  each ;  50  gross  of  tin  pie- 
dishes,  I2t.  per  gross;  50  aprons, 
Sd.  each;  100  tins.  Is.  each  (for 
baking  pies  upon),  stock-money,  for 
50  vendors,  6s.  6d.  each     ....  106    0  10 

Street-setters  rf  Boiled  Puddings. 
6  stands,  6s.  each;  6  cans,  2s.  6d. 
each;  6  pots  (tin),  2s.  each;  6 
chafing-dishes  and  stands,  Sd.  each ; 
6  forks,  2d.  each ;  6  cloths,  6d.  each ; 
stock-money,  for  6  vendors,  2s.  6d. 
each       4    4    6 

Street-sellers  ef  Plum-duff. 
6  baskets,  \s,  9d.  each ;  6  sauce- 
pans, 2s.  each ;  6  cloths,  6d.  each ; 
6  knives  2d.  each ;  stock-money,  for 
6  vendors,  2«.  each 1  18     6 

Street-sellers  qf  Cakes,  Tarts,  S^c. 
150  trays.  Is.  9d.  each ;  150  cloths. 
Is.  3d.  each ;  150  straps,  6d.  each  ; 
stock-money,  I6s.  6d.  each     ...  150    0    0 

Other  and  it{ferior  Cake-sellers. 
30  trays.  Is.  9d.  each ;  30  straps, 
6d.  each ;  stock-money,  2s.  6d.  each      7     2    G 

Street-sellers  of  Plum-cake. 
4  trays,  1*.  9rf.  each ;  4  baskets, 
1«.  6(/.  each;  4  cloths  (oil-cloth 
covers  for  baskets),  \s.  each;  4 
knives,  2d.  each;  stock-money,  for 
4  sellers,  4».  each 1  18     8 

Qingerhread-nut  Makers  and  Sellers. 
50  ovens,  51.  each ;  50  peels  and 
rakes,  Ss.  the  two ;  750  tins,  1«.  each ; 
50  lamps,  for  fairs,  6s.  each;  50 
stalls,  6s.  each ;  50  sets  of  scales  and 
100  sets  of  weights,  half  of  them 
false,  7s.  6d.  each ;  100  canisters,  2s. 
each;  50  barrows,  30<.  each;  50 
baskets,  6s.  each ;  50  baizes,  Is.  each ; 
50  cloths  to  cover  stall,  Is.  each; 
stock-money,  for  50  makers  and 
sellers,  14«.  each 483  15    0 

Gingerbread-nut  Sellers  (not  Makers.) 
150  trays,  1«.  9d.  each ;  150  straps, 
6d.   each;     stock-money,    for    150 
sellers,  1<.  6d,  each 28    5     6 

Street-sellers  of  Hot  cross  Buns, 
500  baskets,   2s.  6d.  each ;    500 
flannels  and   cloths,    2s.   the  two; 
stock-money,  for  500  sellers,  2s.  6d. 
each 175    0    0 

Street-sellers  ofMi^ns  and  Crumpets. 

500  baskets,  2s.  6d.  each;  500 
cloths,  Is.  each;  stock-money,  for 
500  sellers,  5s.  each 212  10    0 


Street-sellers  qf  Sweet-stt^. 
6  barrows,  1^  lOx.  each;  150  £  s. 
trays.  Is.  9d.  each;  50  saucemuis, 
2s.  each ;  18  canisters  (long  tin),  2s, 
each ;  44  stalls,  at  4«.  each ;  50  seta 
of  weights  and  scales,  at  is.  each ; 
stock-money,  for  150  vendors,  Zs. 
each 70    4 

Street-sellers  ef  Cough  Drops. 
2  stills  and  barrows,  3/.  10«.  each ; 
4  stalls,    7s.  each ;    6  weights  and 
scales,  Ss.  6d.  each;  stock-money, 
for  6  sellers,  2s.  6d.  each  ....     10    4 

Street-setters  of  Iceu 
20  jars,  \s.  each ;  20  coolers,  2«. 
each;  30  cups,  \d,  each,  and  30 
glasses,  4<f.  each;  60  spoons,  \d, 
each ;  stock-money,  for  20  vendors, 
2s.  per  head 5  17 

Total  Capital  invested  in 
THE  Street  Sale  of  Eatables 
AND  Drinkables  .    .    .  9.077  12 


Income,  or  "  Takings,"  op  Street-sell 
OF  Eatables  and  Drinkables. 
Street-sellers  rf  Hot  Eels. 

There^are  upwards  of  1,000,000  lbs. 
weight  of  hot  eels  sold  yearly  in  the 
streets  of  London.  140  vendors  each 
sell  6  lbs.  of  eels  daily  at  their  stands  ; 
60  sell  40 lbs.  daily;  and  100  itinerant 
sell  5  lbs.  nightly  at  the  public-houses. 
The  first  mentioned  take  on  an  average 
2s.  daily ;  the  second  16*. ;  and  the  third 
1*.  8rf.  This  gives  a  yearly  street  expen- 
diture  in  the  trade  in  hot  eels  amount- 
ing to      £19, 

Street-sellers  of  Pea-soitp. 

The  annual  street  consumption  ot 
pea- soup  amounts  to  1,680  gallons.  100 
vendors  sell  each  4  gallons  daily  ;  and 
50  vendors,  each  sell  upon  an  average 
10  gallons  daily.  The  first  mentioned 
take  3*.  a  day ;  and  the  last,  7s.  6d, 
This  gives  a  street  expenditure  during 
the  winter  season  of  five  months,  of  .  .  £4,< 
Street-sellers  of  Pickled  WheUcs. 

According  to  the  Billingsgate  returns, 
there  are  nearly  5,000,000  of  whelks  sold 
yearly  in  the  streets  of  London.  These 
are  retailed  in  a  boiled  state,  and 
fiavoured  with  vinegar,  at  four  a  penny. 
150  vendors  take  on  an  average  13«. 
weekly.     This  gives  an  annual  street 

expenditure,  of £5,1 

Street-setters  (/Fried  Fish, 

150  sellers  make  10#.  6d.  weekly,  or 
yearly  271.  6s. ;  and  150  sellers  make 
half  that  amount,  13^  ISs.  per  annum. 
Reckoning  20/.  a  year  as  a  medium 
earning,  and  adding  90  per  cent,  for 
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fit,  the  ft*^B"«^  consumption  of  fried 
■applied  Vj  London  Btreet-sellen 
nrnts  to  684,000  lbs.,  and  the  sum 
ended  thaeupOQ  to £11,400 

Street-tiUert  qf  Sheep*  s  Trotters. 
n  the  wholesale  "  trotter  "  establiah- 
it  there  are  prepared,  weekly,  20,000 
^  or  80,000  feet;  giving  a  yearly 
rage  of  4,160,000  trotters,  or  the 
;  of  1 ,040,000  sheep.     Of  this  quan- 

the  street-folk  buy  seven-eighths,  or 
10,000  trotters  yearly.  The  number 
iheep  tiotter-sellers  may  be  taken  at 
» ;  which  gives  an  average  of  nearly 
sets  a  week  per  individual.  There 
then  expended  yearly  in  London 
rets  on  trotters,  calculating  their 
i,  retail,  at  Id.  each,  6,5001. ;  but 
agh  the  regular  price  is  Id.,  some 
rters  are  sold  at  four  for  l|<f.,  very 

liigher  than  ^d.,  and  some  are  kept 
11  they  are  unsaleable,  so  that  the 
rant  thus  expended  may  be  esti- 

ted  at £6,000 

StreetseUers  qf  Ham-^andwichet. 
10  Tcndors,  take  8«.  a  week,  and  sell 
loally  486,800  sandwiches,  at  a  cost 
.     / £1,800 

Street'tellers  qf  Baked  'Taioe*. 
(00  vendors,  sell  upon  an  average 
wt.  of  baked  poutoes  daily,  or  1,755 
a  in  the  season.  The  average  takings 
Bach  vendor  amount  to  6«.  a  day ;  and 
txeceipts  of  the  whole  number  through- 
t  the  season  (which  lasU  from  the 
ter  end  of  September  till  March  in- 
istve),  a  period  of  6  months,  are   .    .£14,000 

Tkt  Street-tellers  qf  Hot  Green  Peas. 
The  chief  man  of  business  sells  3  gai- 
ns a  day  (which,  at  \d.  the  quarter- 
Dt,  woiud  be  8«.,  my  informant  said 
.\  the  other  three  together  sell  the 
me  quantity ;  hence  there  is  an  annual 
reet  consumption  of  1,870  gallons,  and 
iticet  expenditure  on  "  hot  green  peas ' 

£250 

Street-sellers  qf  Meat. 
The  hawking  butchers,  taking  their 
umber  at  150,  sell  747,000  lbs.  of  meat, 

id  take  annually £12,450 

Street-sellers  of 'Bread. 

25  men  take  45«.  a  day  for  five 
mths  in  the  summer,  and  12  regular 
riders  take  1/.  12«.  per  day;  this  gives 
a  annual  street  consumption  of  700,000 
fmtem  loaves  of  bread,  and  a  street 
^cnditnreof £0,000 

Street-sellers  of  Cats  and  Dogs*  Meat. 

There  are  300,000  cau  in  the  metro- 
^oKs,  and  from  900  to  1,000  horses, 
RtEaging  2  cwt  of  meat  each,  boiled 
bvn  eveiy  week ;  the  quantity  of  cats' 


and  dogs'  meat  used  throughout  Lon- 
don is  about  200,000  lbs.  per  week, 
and  this,  sold  at  the  rate  of  2\d.  per  lb., 
pfives  2,000/.  a  week  for  the  money  spent 
m  cats*  and  dogs*  meat,  or  per  year, 

upwards  of £100,000 

Street-sellers  qf  Cqffee,  Tea,  8fc. 

Each  cofiee-stall  keeper  on  an  average 
clears  1/.  a  week,  and  his  takings  may 
be  said  to  be  at  least  double  that  sum ; 
hence  the  quantity  of  coffee  sold  annu- 
ally in  the  streets,  is  about  550,000  gal- 
lons, while  the  yearly  street  expenditure 
for  tea,  cofice,  &c.,  amounts  to  .  .  .£31,200 
Street-sellers  of  Ginger-beer. 

The  bottles  of  ginger-beer  sold  yearly 
in  the  streets  number  about  4,798,000, 
and  the  total  street  consumption  of  the 
same  beverage  may  be  said  to  be  about 
250,000  gallons  per  annum.  200  street- 
sellers  of  ginger-beer  in  the  bottle  trade 
of  the  penny  class  take  30«.  a  week  each 
(thua  allowing  for  inferior  receipts  in 
bad  weather);  300  take  20«.  each,  selling 
their  "  beer**  for  the  most  part  at  \d.  the 
bottle,  while  the  remaining  400  *'  in  a 
small  way  **  take  6«.  each ;  hence  there 
is  expended  in  the  bottled  ginger-beer 
of  the  streets  11,480/.  Addmg  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  fountains  and  the  barrels, 
the  barrel  season  continuing  only  ten 
weeks,  the  total  sum  expended  annually 
in  street  ginger-beer  amounts  altogether 

to £14,660 

Street-sellers  qf  Lemonade,  Sherbet, 
Nectar,  8fc. 

There  are  200  persons,  chiefly  men, 
selling  solely  lemonade,  &c.,  and  an 
additional  300  uniting  the  sale  with  that 
of  ginger-beer.  Their  average  receipts 
on  fine  days  are  Zs.  6d.  a  day,  or,  allowing 
for  wet  weather  and  diminished  receipts, 
\0s.  a  week.  The  receipts,  then,  for  this 
street  luxury,  show  a  street  expenditure 
in  such  a  summer  as  the  last,  of  2,800/., 
among  those  who  do  not  unite  ginger- 
beer  with  the  trade.  Calculating  that 
those  who  do  unite  ginger-beer  with  it 
sell  only  one-half  as  much  as  the  others, 

we  find  a  total  outlay  of £4,900 

Street-sellers  qf  Elder-wine. 

50  vendors  clear  5s.  a  week  for  16 
weeks  by  the  sale  of  elder-wine  in  the 
streets,  their  profit  being  at  least  cent 
per  cent ;  hence  the  street  consumption 
of  this  beverage  in  the  course  of  the  year 
is  1,500  gallons,  and  the  outlay  .  .  .  £200 
Street'teUtrs  i^  Peppermmt-water. 

Calculating  thai  4  **  peppermintera  " 
take  2s.  a  day  the  year  round,  Sundays 
excepted,  we  find  that  900  gallons  of 
peppermint-water  are  consumed  every 
year  in  the  streets  of  London,  while  the 
siun  expended  in  it  amounts  annually  to     £125 
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Street-tetters  of  Milk  in  (he  Markets^  Parks,  S^c. 

The  vendors  in  the  markets  clear 
about  Is,  6d,  a  day  each,  for  three 
mon^s;  and  as  the  profit  is  rather 
more  than  cent  per  cent,  there  are 
about  4,000  gallons  of  milk  thus  sold 
yearly.  The  quantity  sold  in  the  park 
averages  20  quarts  a  day  fbr  a  period  of 
nine  months,  or  1,170  gallons  in  the 
year.  This  is  retailed  at  4hL  per  quart;  ■ 
hence  the  annual  expenditure  is  ...  .  jt844 
Street-sellers  rf  Curds  and  Whey. 

50  sellers  dispose  of  12(  gallons  in  3 
weeks;  the  other  50  sell  only  half  as 
much.  Taking  the  season  at  3  months, 
the  annual  consumption  of  curds  and 
whey  in  the  streets  is  2,812  double  nl- 
lons  (as  regards  the  ingredients  of  muk), 
which  is  retailed  at  a  cost  to  the  pur- 
chasers of £412 

*  Street-sellers  of  Rice-milk. 

Calculating  that  50  sellers  dispose  of 
24  quarts  weekly,  while  one-half  of  the 
remaining  25  sell  12  quarts  each  per 
week  at  l<i  the  half-pint,  and  the  other 
half  veRd  24  quarts  at  \d.  the  half- 
pint,  there  are  about  3,000  gallons  oi 
rice-milk  yearly  consumed  in  the  streets 
of   London,     while     the    expenditure 

amounts  to £320 

Water-carriers. 

The  number  of  water-carriers  are 
sixty,  and  their  average  earnings  through 
the  year  5s.  a  week ;  hence  the  sum  an- 
nually expended  in  water  thus  obtained 

amounts  to £780 

Street  Piemen. 

There  are  fifty  street  piemen  plying 
their  trade  in  London,  the  year  through, 
their  average  takings  are  one  guinea  a 
week ;  hence  there  is  an  annual  street 
consumption  of  pies  of  nearly  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  and  a  street  ex- 
penditure amounting  to £3,000 

Street-sellers  qfMeat  and  Currant  Puddings. 

Each  street>seller  gets  rid  of,  on  an 
average,  85  dozen,  or  1,020  puddings ; 
there  are  now  but  six  street-sellers  (re- 
gularly) of  these  comestibles ;  hence  the 
weekly  aggregate  would  be— allowing 
for  bad  weather — 5,400,  and  the  total 
129,600  meat  and  currant  puddings  sold 
in  the  streets,  in  a  season  of  24  weeks. 
This  gives  an  annual  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  street  boys  and  girls 
(who  are  the  principal  purchasers),  and 
of  the  poor  persons  who  patronise  the 

street-trade,  of  about £270 

Street-sellers  qf  Plum  **dt^.** 

Calculating  42«.  a  week  as  the  takings 
of  six  persons,  for  five  months,  we  find 
there  is  yearly  expended  in  the  street 
purchase  of  plum  dough  upwards  of     .     £250 


Street-sellers  of  Cakes,  Tarts,  ^. 
Reckoning   150  cake-sellers,    each 
taking  Gs.  a  week — a  sufficiently  low 
average  —  the    street    consumption   of 
cakes,  tarts,  &o.,  will  be  1,123,200  every 
year,  and  the  street  outlay  about     .     .  £2, 
Street-sellers  of  other  and  inferior  Cakes»^ 
The  sale  of  the  inferior  street  cakes 
realises  about  a  fifth  of  that  taken  by 
the  other  cake-sellers ;  hence  it  may  be 
estimated  yearly  at ~£ 

Street-sellers  of  Gingerbread-nuts. 

150  gingerbread-nut-sehers  take  17x. 

each  weekly  (clearing  9s.) ;  at  this  rate 

the  sum  spent  yearly  in  "spice  "  nuts 

in  the  streets  of  London  amounts  to      .  £6 

Street-sellers  iff  Hot-cross  Buna. 

There  are  nearly  100,000  hot-cross 
buns  sold  every  Good  Friday  in  the 
streets  of  London ;  hence  there  is  ex- 
pended in  one  day,  upon  the  buns  thus 

bought  about 4 

Street-sellers  qf  Muffins  and  Crumpets. 

There  are  500  muffin-sellers,  each 
clearing  4«.  and  taking  \2s.  &  week  on 
an  average  ;  hence  the  metropolitan 
street  sale  of  muffins  and  crumpets  will 
be  in  20  weeks  about  120,000  dozen, 
and  the  sum  expended  thereon  .  .  .  £6 
Street-seUers  of  Sweet-stuff. 

The  number  of  sweet-stuflf  sellers  in 
Loudon  amounts  to  200,  each  of  whom, 
on  an  average,  clears  10«.,  and  takes  20s. 
weekly;  the  yearly  consumption,  there- 
fore,  of  rocks,  candies,  hard-bakes,  &c., 
purchased  in  the  streets  is  nearly  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  halfpenny- worths, 
or  (at  the  rate  of  \d.  an  ounce)  about 
70  tons  weight  per  annum,  costing  the 

consumers  about £10, 

Street-sellers  rf  Cough-drape. 

The  earnings  of  the  principal  man  in 
the  "cough-drop"  street  trade  may  be 
taken  at  30*.  a  week  for  twenty  weeks ; 
that  of  another  at  15f.  for  the  same 
period ;  and  those  of  the  remaining  four 
street- sellers  of  the  same  compound  at 
5«.  each,  weekly ;  allowing  the  usual 
cent,  per  cent.,  we  find  there  is  annually 
expended  by  street-buyers  on  cough- 
drops    ^ 

Street-seUers  of  Ice  Creams. 
The  sale  of  street  ices  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  twenty  persons,  taking  \s.  6d. 
daily  for  four  weeks.  Tliis  gives  a  street 
consumption  of  10,000  penny  ices,  and  •— 
an  annual  expenditure  thereon  of  .       j 

Total  Sum  expended  Yearly 
ON  Street  Eatables  and  Drink- 
ables      £203, 
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OF  THE  STREET-SELLERS  OF  STATIONERY,  LITERATURE, 
AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


We  now  come  to  a  class  of  street- folk  wholly 
diitinct  fFom  any  before  treated  of.  As  yet  we 
have  been  dealing  principally  with  the  uneducated 
portion  of  the  stieet-people^mcn  whom,  fur  the 
moft  part,  are  allowed  to  remain  in  nearly  the 
nme  primitive  and  brutish  state  as  the  savage 
—creatures  with  nothing  but  their  appetites, 
inidnctt,  and  passions  to  move  them,  and  made 
np  uf  ttus  same  cnide  combination  of  virtue  and 
Tice— the  same  generosity  combined  with  the 
same  predatory  tendencies  as  the  Jieuouins  of 
the  desert— the  same  love  of  revenge  and  dis- 
regard of  pain,  and  often  the  same  gratitude 
and  susceptibility  to  Idndness  as  the  lied 
Indian— and,  furthermore,  tlie  suine  instensi- 
bility  to  female  honour  and  abuse  of  female 
weakness,  and  the  same  utter  ignorance  of  the 
Divine  nature  of  the  Godhead  us  marks  either 
Bosjesman,  Carib,  or  Thug. 

The  costers  and  many  other  of  the  street- 
sellers  before  described,  however,  are  bad — not 
so  much  from  their  own  perversity  as  from  our 
selfishness.  That  they  partake  of  the  natural 
evil  of  human  nature  in  not  tlieir  fault  but  ourS, 
— ^who  would  be  like  them  if  we  had  not  been 
taught  by  others  better  than  ourselves  to  con- 
troul  the  bad  and  cherish  the  good  principles  of 
our  hearts. 

-  The  street-sellers  of  stationery,  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts,  however,  differ  from  all  before 
treated  of  in  the  general,  though  far  from  imi- 
Tersal,  education  of  the  sect.  They  constitute 
principally  the  class  of  street-orators,  known  in 
these  days  as  "  patterers,"  and  formerly  termed 
"  mountebanks," — people  wlio,  in  the  words  of 
Strutt,  strive  to  "  help  off  their  wares  by  pomp- 
ous speeches,  in  which  little  regard  is  paid 
either  to  truth  or  propriety."  To  patter,  is  a 
slang  term,  meaning  to  speak.  To  indulge  in 
this  kind  of  oral  puffery,  of  course,  requires  a 
certain  exercise  of  the  intellect,  and  ii  is  the 
consciousness  of  their  mental  superiority  which 
makes  the  patterers  look  down  upon  the  coster- 
mongers  as  an  inferior  body,  with  wIumu  they 
object  either  to  be  classed  or  to  associate.  The 
•com  of  some  of  the  "patterers"  for  the  mere 
costers  is  as  profound  as  the  contempt  of  the 
pickpocket  for  the  pure  beggar.  Those  who 
nave  not  witnessed  this  pride  of  class  among 
even  the  most  degraded,  can  form  no  .acuquate 
idea  of  the  arrogance  with  which  the  skilled 
man,  no  matter  how.  base  the  art,  looks  upon 
the  anskilled.  "  We  are  the  haristociacy  of  the 
streeu,"  was  said  to  me  by  one  oi  the  (treet- 
fiillcs,  who  tcld  penny  fortunes  with  a  bottle. 
"People  don't  pay  us  for  what  we  giv.s  'em, 
but  only  to  hear  us  talk.  AVe  live  like  ycurself, 
sir,  by  the  hexercise  of  our  hintelkci« — we  by 
tdking,  and  you  by  writing." 

But  notwithstanding  tlie  self-esteem  of  the 
patterers,  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  that  they  are 


less  impressionable  and  less  susceptihle  of  kind- 
ness than  the  costers  whom  they  despise.  Dr. 
CouoUy  has  told  us  that,  even  among  the  insane, 
the  educated  classes  are  the  most  difficult  to 
move  and  govern  through  their  affections.  Thiy 
are  invariably  suspicious,  attributing  unworthy 
motives  to  every  benefit  conferred,  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  being  touched  by  any 
sjTupathy  on  the  part  of  tho*c  who  niay  b( 
affected  hy  their  distress.  So  far  as  i:\y  ex- 
perience goes  it  is  the  same  with  the  strcei-pai- 
tercrs.  Any  attempt  tct  befriend  tlicm  is  almost 
sure  to  be  met  with  distrust.  Nor  doe*  tiicir 
mode  of  life  serve  in  any  way  to  lesj^en  theii  mis- 
givings. Conscious  how  much  their  own  live- 
lihood depends  upon  assumption  r.nd  trickery, 
they  naturally  con>idcr  that  others  have  some 
I*  dodge,"  as  they  call  it,  or  some  latent  object 
in  view  when  any  good  is  songlit  to  bi*  done 
them.  The  impulsive  costermonj;er,  however, 
approximating  more  closely  to  the  primitive 
man,  moved  .«iolely  by  liis  feelings,  is  ;.s  easily 
humanized  by  any  kindness  iis  hv.-  is  brutiliet;  hy 
any  injury. 

The  patterers,  again,  though  ctrtair-ly  n;ore 
intellectual,  are  scarcely  less  immoral  thai!  the 
costers.  Their  superior  ckvonie>s  give^  them 
the  power  of  justifying  and  speciously  glossing 
their  evil  practices,  but  serves  in  no  way  to 
restrain  them ;  thus  affording  the  social  philoso- 
pher another  melancholy  instance  of  the  evil  of 
developing  the  intellect  without  the  conscience — 
of  teaching  people  to  know  wlint  i>  morally 
beautiful  and  ugly,  without  ter.chii:<;  Them  M 
the  s;»me  time  to  leol  and  delii:I;t  in  me  one  :!ii«'i 
abhor  the  other— or.  in  <.llier  word>,  oi  qiilcIcLjj- 
ing  the  cunning  and  ehecking  tlie  emotions  cf 
the  individual. 

Among  tl'c  patterers  n.arrlage  is  as  little 
frequent  as  among  the  cn>ler:i.f.ni;ers;  ^^llll  the 
exception  of  the  older  class,  who  "  were  per- 
haps married  before  they  took  to  the  streets." 
Hardly  one  of  the  pattirers,  liowcver,  has  be-.n 
bred  to  a  street  life;  and  this  confei^tutes  another 
line  of  dcinarer.tion  betweeri  then:  ^nu  the  eo.-- 
termongcr?. 

The  costers,  we  have  si  en,  are  mo«tiy  lure- 
ditarj'  wanderers — having  bten  as  it  were  burr. 
to  frequent  the  public  thoroughfares  ;  some 
few  of  the  itinerant  dealers  in  M>h,  fruit,  avA 
vegetables,  have  it  is  true  been  drivm  by  want 
of  employment  to  adopt  street- selling:  a^  a 
means  of  living,  but  these  are,  ^o  to  .'ipe.ik.  the 
aliens  rather  than  the  natives  of  tli-j  .-UllI!.. 
The  patterers,  on  tlie  other  hand,  have  lor  t]je 
most  part  neither  been  bom  and  brtil  nor 
driven  to  a  street  life — but  have  rather  Ltf.i'n 
to  it  from  a  natural  love  of  what  they  call 
**  roving."  This  propensity  to  lapse  from  a 
civilized  into  a  nomad  state — to  pass  from  a 
settler  into  a  wanderer — is  a  peculiar  charac- 
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Street-sellers  of? 

The  vendoiF 
about    \s.  Qd. 
incinths ;    anc' 
more  than 
about  4,00f 
yearly.     T 
averages  f 
nine  rao 
year,    " 
hence 
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;.^.v-f'^V    ;;:^;a,iclfr.iucl«of 

.••'•^P*/*%f„>    can  dully    conioss 

"    V*''''''  "if  ht'e  to  »"^'  <>tl»<?r,  and 

••\';i- *?i^  c-""W. 

' '  ;  I'  *' ''  'Its  if.v«  remarkable  than  the 
.'•' '  .  ..ifft'*^'"    ..!...« «^  oil  •..!: 


!./\'*"''*'^Vora»ce,  that  ot*  the  other  is  the 
'rjir''*""'  aral  perversity  and  edueated  seepti- 
-  w:ji' '"'  '.'/e'.Htreet-patterrrs  include  many  men 

'!..•--•''''*.  I.   ••Mtini'f^tinns.    and    PVi»ii    classioal 


' '  bl«?  connections,   and  even  classical 
'.;'  r»'P*''',;I^     Amoujf  them,  may  he  found  the 
. •.i:»»"^"j,ilil.iry  oflicer,  a  cleri;yman,  a  man 
■  '  "[m»P  ^"  *^**^'  P^"^*-*'*"'^*'"  "*  medicine,  two 
jr-'fcjl^^  „f  the  lUue-coat  School,  clerks,  hhop- 
^'T '.iiid  •»  cla>s  who  have  been  educated  to  no 
" !''m;i1  calling — some  of  the  latter  being  the 
'•'•'*,..;,I  sons  of  gentlemen  and  noblemen — and 
Iii»,  when   deprived   of  the   Kup]>ort  of  their 
n.zrt'!!?'*  or  frivnds,  have  taken  to  the  streets  for 
l,r*..t(l.     Many  of  the  younger  and  smarter  men, 
i  ;ini  assured,  reside  with  women  of  the  town, 
t!s'>ii;^h   they  may  not   be  dependent   for  their 
iivt*Iili'»'d  on  the  wages  got  by  the  infamy  of 
these  women.     Not  a  few  of  the  patterers,  too, 
ii;  their  dress  and  ajjpearance,  present  but  little 
dillerence  to  that  of  the  '*  gent."     Some  wear  a 
moustache,  while  othi-rs   indulge  in  a   Ilenri- 
(huitro  beard.     The  patterers  are,  moreover,  as 
a   b*dy.    not   distinguished   by  that   good   and 
friendly  feeling  one  to  another  which  ih  remark- 
able among  eostermongers.     If  an  absence  of 
htartiuess  and  good  fellowship  be  characteristic 
of  an  aristocracy — assouic  political  phihisophers 
c«.ntend — tlu'u  the  patterers  may  indeed  be  said 
to  be  the  aristocrats  of  the  streets. 

The  patterers  or  oratorical  street -sellers  in- 
ei'.ide  among  their  class  many  itinerant  traders, 
rther  than  the  wandering  "  paper- workers  " — 


;,.Mi'  varieties  c 
\.r..!iy  denominate 
-.',.. -.rical  hucksters 
••  J  of  her  places!,  are  ai 
"  /  and  humorous  of  tl 
•■.ii  arts  and  jests  of  some 
ly  considerable  clevernes> 
jnkcAf  it  is  true,  are  traditio 
";v  a  matter  of  parrotry  as  the  \ 
j/,e.  ••funny  gentlemen"  on  the  si 
^i/r  ready  adaptation  of  accidental 
to  the  purposes  of  their 
a  modicum  of  wit  far  bey« 
In'ch  falls  to  the  share  of  ordina 
■otnedians."  The  street-vendors  « 
drops — infallible  cures  for  the  tootlu 
oilier  ailments  aNo  belong  to  the 
class.  These  are,  as  was  before  st; 
remains  of  the  oliNolcte  mountebanks 
kind  and  the  snltinbinuiuv  of  France 
uf  al  jWi^ro  orators  who  derived  thei 
from  the  bfiirh — the  street  pulpit,  ro' 
platform — that  they  ascended,  in  order  t 
to  deliver  their  harangue«i.  The  htrect 
actors,  and  showmeii,  as  well  a>  the  stre 
of  grease  -  removing  compositions,  ror 
razor-jiaste,  plating-balls,  waterproof 
rat  poisons,  sovereigns  sold  for  wagei 
multiplicity  of  similar  strevt-trickerifs- 
nratorical  begging  —  are  other  ing'-n 
wordy  members  of  the  same  chatterinj? 
ing,  or  **  pattering"  fraternity.  Thesi 
K'  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  the 
things  they  respectively  sell  or  do.  Tor 
sent  we  have  only  to  de.il  with  that  ] 
the  "pattering"  b<»dy  who  are  engag« 
?irreet  sale  (if  literature— or  the  *'  paper- 
as  they  call  themselves.  Tlie  latter  in 
'"  running  patterers,"  or  "  death-hunten 
rtten  (no  women)  engag<d  in  vending  I 
speeches  and  confessions— in  hawking 
edi-tions"  of  new.spapers-  or  else  in  **  v 
tliat  is  to  say,  in  getting  rid  <>f  what  ai 
cally  termed  "'  cocks;'  whirh.  in  polite  1 
means  accounts  of  f.ibulouN  duels  belw« 
vi  fashion — of  apochryj)li.il  elopement? 
lions  love-letters  of  sportiiiii  inddemen 
lain  y»mng  milliners  not  a  hundred  m 
ibe  sjmt — **  cooked"  assassinations  an 
deaths  of  eminent  individuals — pretendt 
jbtTrays  between  Iler  NLajesty  and  tli 
C'rinsort  (but  these  papers  are  now  neve 
—  or  awful  tragedies,  including  mi 
murders,  hnpossible  robberies,  and 
-Micides. 

The  sellers  of  these  choiee  articles, 
belong  more  particularly  to  that  order  • 
nt  the  patterhig  uenus  known  as  *'  run 
lerers,"  or  '*  llyini'  stationers?,"  from  t! 
I  heir  being  continually  on  the  move 
>i:ribing  the  attracti<»ns  of  the  "  pape 
lijive  to  sell.  (*ontradistingui.shed  frc 
Imwever,  are  the  '*  standing  patterers," 
for  whose  less  startling  announeementj 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  audience  i 
time  to  swallow  the  many  marvels  wi 
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their  ware^     Tlie  standing  patterers  require, 
therefore,  what  they  term  a  "  pitch,"  that  is  to 
My  a  fixed  locality,  where  they  can  hold  forth 
to  a  gaping  multitude  for,  at  least,  some  few 
minutes  continuously.     They  are  mainly  such 
itreet-scllers  as  deal  in  nostrums  and  the  dif- 
■    feient  kinds  of  street  **  wonders."   Occasionally, 
I    howerer,  the  running  patterer  (who  is  especially 
I    literary)  transmigrates  into  a  standing  one,  be- 
'    taking  himself  to  "  board  work,"  as  it  is  termed 
i    in  street  technology,  and  stopping  at  the  corners 
.    of  thoroughfares  with  a  large  pictorial  placard 
/    nuoed  upon  a  pole,  and  glowing  with  a  highly- 
^     coloured  exaggeration  of  the  interesting  terrors 
of  the  pamphlet  he  has  for  sale.     l*his  is  either 
•The  Life  of  Calcraft,  the  Hangman,"  "The 
Diabolical  Practices  of  Dr.  on   his  Pa- 
tients when  in  a  state  of  ^lesmerism,"  or  "  The 
Secret  Doings  at  the  White  House,  Soho,"  and 
other  similar  attractively- repulsive  details.  Akin 
to  tHia  "  board  work  "  is  the  practice  of  what 
i*  eaB.lled  "strawing,"  or  selling  straws  in  the 
^l«?et,  and  giving  away  with  them  something 
tha^   is  either  really  or  fictionally  forbidden  to  be 

«>l<l, as  indecent  papers,  political  songs,  and 

the   like.   This  practice,  however,  is  now  seldom 

resorted  to,  while  the  sale  of  "  secret  papers  "  is 

rarely  carried  on  in  public.     It  is  true,  there 

are    ^tiree  or  four  patterers  who  live  chiefly  by 

profWatsing  to  dispose  of  ''sealed  packets"   of 

o^»P*sene  drawings  and  cards  for  gentlemen ;  but 

thi«    in  generally  a  trick  adopted  to  extort  money 

fronn  «ld  debauchees,  young  libertines,  and  people 

of  el  o  graded  or  diseased  tastes ;  for  the  packets, 

OB  ^oing  opened,  seldom  contain  anything  but 

an  ocl^  number  of  some  defunct  periodical.  There 

!•»  Hx>wever,  a  large  trafific  in  such  secret  papers 

**'*^«d  on  in  what  is  called  "  the  public-house 

trade  ^»»  tijjit  jg  iQ  g^y^   |,y  itinerant  "  paper- 

^*>''Wer8"  (mostly  women),  who  never  make  their 

*PP«arance  in  the  streets,  but  obtain  a  livelihood 

^y***  husking,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  or,  in 

othe*  words,  by  offering  their  goods  for  sale  only 

a^the  bars  and  in  the  tap-rooms  and  parlours 

^  taverns.     The  excessive  indulgence  of  one 

^PP^tite  11  often   accompanied  by  the  disease 

®^  ^  second  ;  the  drunkard,  of  course,  is  supcr- 

^''^^Hently  a  sensualist,  and  is  therefore  easilv 

™J«n  by  anything  that  tends  to  stimulate  his 

exhausted  desires :   so  sure  is  it  that  one  fonn 

^^  Wstiality  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  ano- 

^ner.    There  is  another  species  of  patterer,  who, 

|aough  usually  included  among  the  standing 

I^^tterers,  belongs  rather  to    an    intermediate 

tlati^  viz.,  those  who  neither  stand  nor  "  ran," 

^^  they  descant  upon  what  they  sell ;  but  those 

^^  at  10  slow  a  rate  that,  though  never  sta- 

/      •r?*'^'   ^^   ^'^    hardly   be    said  to  move. 

/       ^I*he8e  are  the  reciters  of  dialogues,  litanies, 

1       ^»d  the  TBrious  street  "squibs"  upon  passing 

■/       Events;    they   also    include    the    public    pro- 

1       iNmoden  of  conundrums,  and  the  "hundred 

I        ^Hd  fifty  popular  song"  enumerators — such  as 

I        ^^  represented  in  the  engraving  here  given. 

J        Closely  connected  with  them  are  the  "  chaunters,' ' 

I        ^  those  who  do  not  cry,  but  (if  one  may  so  far 


stretch  the  English  language)  sing  the  content,^ 
of  the  "  papers  "  they  vend. 

These  traffickers  constitute  the  principal 
street- sellers  of  literature,  or  **  paper- workers.' 
of  the  •* pattering"  class.  In  addition  to  them 
there  are  many  others  vending  "papers"  iv. 
the  public  thoroughfares,  who  are  mere  traders 
resorting  to  no  other  acts  for  the  disposal  of  their 
goods  than  a  simple  crv  or  exposition  of  them ; 
and  many  of  these  are  but  poor,  humble,  strug- 
gling, and  inoffensive  dealers.  They  do  not  piiT 
or  represent  what  they  have  to  sell  as  what  it  is 
not— (allowing  them  a  fair  commercial  latitude.. 
They  are  not  of  the  "enterprising"  class  of 
street  tradesmen.  Among  these  are  the  street- 
sellers  of  stationer}' — sucli  as  note-paper,  er.- 
velojies,  pens,  ink,  pencils,  sealing-wax,  and 
wafers.  Belonging  to  the  same  class,  too,  are 
the  street- vendors  of  almanacs,  pocket-books, 
memorandum  and  account-books.  Then  there 
are  the  sellers  of  odd  numbers  of  periodicals 
and  broadsheets,  and  those  who  vend  eith;:r 
playing  cards,  conversation  cards,  stenographic 
cards,  and  (at  Epsom,  Ascot,  &c.)  racing  cards. 
Besides  these,  again,  there  are  the  vendors  of 
illustrated  cards,  such  as  those  embellished  witli 
engravings  of  the  Crystal  Palace,^View8  cf  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  gelatine 
poetry  cards — all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  racing-card  sellers  (who  belong  generally 
to  the  pattering  tribe),  partake  of  the  usuul 
characteristics  of  the  street-selling  class. 

After  these  may  be  enumerated  the  vendors 
of  old  engravings  out  of  inverted  umbrellas,  and 
the  hawkers  of  coloured  pictures  in  frames. 
Then  there  are  the  old  book- stalls  and  barrows 
and  "the  pinners -up,"  as  they  are  termed,  or 
sellers  of  old  songs  pinned  against  the  wall,  &$; 
well  as  the  vendors  of  manuscript  nmsic.  More- 
over, appertaining  to  the  same  class,  there  are 
the  vendors  of  playbills  and  *'  books  of  the  per- 
formance" outside  the  theatre;  and  lastly,  the 
pretended  sellers  of  tracts — such  as  the  Lascars 
und  others,  who  use  this  kind  of  street  traffic  r^ 
a  cloak  for  the  more  profitable  trade  of  begging. 
The  street-Hellers  of  images,  although  strictly 
comprised  within  those  who  vend  fine  art  pro- 
ductions in  the  public  thoroughfares  will  be 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  The  Street  Ita- 
LIAN8,  to  which  class  they  mostly  belong. 

Of   the    FORlfER   AND   PRESENT    StREET- 
PATTEKERS. 

Of  the  street-patterera  the  running  (or  flyin^;) 
trader  announces  the  contents  of  the  paper  he  i.*' 
oflTering  for  sale,  as  he  proceeds  on  his  mission. 
It  is  usually  the  detail  of  some  "  baxbarious  and 
horrible  murder,"  or  of  some  extraordinary  occur- 
rence— such  as  the  attack  on  Marshal  Haynau — 
which  has  roused  public  attention ;  or  the  paper 
announced  as  descriptive  of  a  murder,  or  of 
some  exciting  event,  may  in  reality  be  some 
odd  number  of  a  defunct  periodical.  "  It 's 
astonishing,"  said  one  patterer  to  me,  "  how  fe-A- 
people  ever  complain  of  having  been  took  in.  Ii 
hurts  their  feelings  to  lose  a  halfpenny,  but  it 
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hurts  their  pride  too  much,  when  tliey'rc  had,  to 
grumble  in  public  about  it."  On  this  head, 
then,  I  need  give  no  further  general  explanation. 

In  times  of  excitement  the  nmning  patterer  (or 
"stationer,"  as  he  was  and  is  sometimes  called) 
has  reaped  the  best  harvest  When  the  Popish 
plot  agitated  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
the  "  Narratives"  of  the  design  of  a  handful  of 
men  to  assassinate  a  whole  nation,  were  eagerly 
purchased  in  the  streets  and  taverns.  And  this 
has  been  the  case  during  the  progress  of  any  ab- 
sorbing event  subsequently.  1  was  told  by  a  very 
old  gentleman,  wlio  had  heard  it  from  his  grand- 
father, that  in  some  of  the  quiet  towns  of  the 
north  of  England,  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire, 
there  was  the  greatest  eagerness  to  i)urchase 
from  the  street- sellers  any  paper  relative  to  the 
progress  of  the  forces  under  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  in  1745.  This  was  especially  the  case 
when  it  became  known  that  the  "rebels"  h:id 
gained  possession  of  Carlisle,  and  it  was  un- 
certain what  might  be  their  route  southward. 
About  the  period  of  the  *'  affair  of  tiie  '45," 
and  in  the  autumn  foUowir.;?  the  decisive  battle 
of  Culloden  (in  April,  174(3),  the  "  N<»rthcrn 
Lights"  were  more  than  usually  brilliant,  or 
more  than  usually  remarked,  and  a  meteor  or 
two  had  been  seen.  Tlie  street-sellers  wore  ihen 
to  be  found  in  fairL'  and  markets,  vchdir}^  won- 
derful accounts  of  thc.\;  wonderful  phL-nonsen:'.. 

I  have  already  alluded  lo  the  character  of 
the  old  mountebank,  and  to  his  *'  pv)inpous 
orations,"  hav«ng  "ns  little  regard  to  Irnth  as  to 
propriety."  Tlierc  ivntniiily  is  little  pt>nii)0us- 
ness  in  the  aiir-ouTict'incnis  cf  the  pHtt<.Ter.=^, 
thoupfh  in  their  geii'jral  disr^'gard  of  trutli  th-.y 
rcKou'.blc  those  of  the  mountebank.  'J'hc 
mountebank,  however,  addressed  his  laidiencc 
from  I!  stage,  and  made  his  address  attractive 
by  mixing  up  witii  it  nmsic,  dancir.f;,  and 
tumbling ;  sometimes,  also,  equestrianism  c:i 
the  gr^cn  of  a  village;  and  by  having  always 
the  services  of  a  merry-andiew,  or  clown.  The 
nostrums  of  these  (jur.cks  were  all  us  unequalled 
for  cheapness  as  for  infallibility,  and  their  im- 
pudence and  cof>lness  ensured  success.  Their 
practices  arc  as  well  exposed  in  some  of  the 
Spectators  of  1711-12  as  the  puppet-playing  of 
Powel  was  good-humouredly  ridiculed.  One 
especial  instance  is  cited,  where  a  mountebank, 
aunoimcing  himself  a  native  of  Hammersmith, 
wliere  he  was  holding  forth,  offered  to  make  a 
present  of  55.  to  every  brotlier  native  of  Ham- 
mersmith among  his  audience.  The  mounte- 
bank then  drew  from  a  long  bag  a  handful  of 
little  packets,  each  of  which,  he  informed  the 
spectators,  was  constrjitly  sold  for  5s.  6rf.,  but 
that  out  of  love  to  his  native  hamlet  he  would 
bate  the  odd  6s.  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  place. 
The  whole  assembly  immediately  closed  with 
his  generona  offer." 

There  is  a  scene  in  Moncrieff's  popular  farce 
of  "  Rochester f'  where  the  hero  personates  a 
mountebank,  which  may  be  here  cited  as  afford- 
ing a  good  idea  of  the  '*  pompous  orations"  in- 
dulged in  by  the  street  orators  in  days  of  yore : 


*'  Silence  there,  and  hear  me,  for  my  words  are  more 
precious  than  gold ;  I  am  the  renownei]  and  far-lhined 
Doctor  Paracelaud  Bomba*tes  EscuUpos  Galen  dam 
Humbug  von  (juack,  member  of  all  the  colleges  under 
the  Moon:  M.I)..  L.M.D..  F.R.S.,  L.L.D.,  A.S.S.-^ 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet :  I  am  the 
seventh  Bon  of  a  seventh  son— kill  or  cure  it  my  motto 
—and  I  alwavH  do  it ;  1  cured  the  great  Emperor  of 
Nova  Scdtia,  of  a  polypus,  after  he  had  been  piven  over 
by  all  the  faculty— he  lay  to  all  appearance  dead  :  the 
first  pill  he  took,  he  opened  his  cyeft ;  the  second,  he 
raised  his  head;  and  the  third,  ite  Jumped  up  and 
(lanced  a  hornpipe.  I  don't  w.int  to  sound  my  own 
praise — blow  the  trumpet,  Balaam  {Balaam  blows 
trumpet);  but  I  tapped  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary  at  a 
sitting,  of  a  terrible  dropsy,  so  that  I  didn't  leave  a 
drop  in  him !  I  cure  t!ic  palsy,  the  dropsy,  the  lunacy, 
and  all  the  s{^h»,  A^ithout  costing  anybody  a  sigh: 
vertigo,  pertigo.  lumbago,  and  al!  the  oth.er  go's  are 
sure  to  go,  whcnevtr  I  come." 

In  his  unscnipulousners  and  boldness  in  street 
announcements,  and  sometimes  in  his  humour 
and  fiatire,  wo  find  the  patrerer  of  the  present 
day  to  he  the  mountebank  of  old  descended  from 
his  platform  into  the  streets — but  without  his 
music,  his  clov.n,  or  liis  dress. 

Tlie/e  was  formeriy,  also,  another  class,  dif- 
fering little  from  the  habits  of  that  variety  of 
pattcrers  of  the  present  day  who  "  busk  "  it,  or 
*•  work  the  public-houses." 

"  The  jestours,"  tays  Mr.  Stn;tt,  in  his  *'  Sports  and 
Pastimes  of  thi;  People  of  Knjjland,"  '•  or,  as  the  word 
is  often  Trritten  in  the  old  Kntrlihh  dialect,  *  rreaiers.' 
were  the  lelateru  of  the  gestes,  that  is,  the  actions  of 
famous  porsund,  wheslK-r  fubiilou-:  or  real;  /ind  the>e 
siorie.s  wtrj  of  two  kinds,  the  un;«  to  cxciic  pity,  and 
the  other  to  moi-j  laui. liter,  ns -sre  Ic.irn  iror.i  Ch.;ucer: 

'And  joMnr.rs  that  tcllen  tr.les, 
K'.rli  of  ';vei>yinf,  aiul  of  ^-.iine.' 

The  t.n'.e-  of  'j^arco,'  r.s  the  poet  'xprjjscs  himself 
wen-  shi»rt  jocuijr  stories  cah-ulated  to  promote  mer- 
rinxr.t,  in  wl.ich  t)i',"  recitors  paid  little  rcspr-ct  to  the 
ciaiins.  of  propriety  or  ever,  of  remmun  decency.  The 
tiilc:.  of  'irame,'  however,  -vtlt-j  much  more  jjopular 
th.m  tho.;e  of  wecjiiii.T.  and  p^c^ably  lor  the  very 
r-Mson  ihr.r  i}i\^):X  to  l-.uvo  operated  the  most  power- 
fully for  th.ir  sup]  rc-£.;ion.  The  gcitours.  where 
jiovvcTs  were  chi.  riy  eir.plDved  in  the  hours  of  convivi- 
ality, rmciirivf  by  expeneiKc  that  Icsbons  of  instruction 
"vverc  much  h-^f  seah«;i:^.lj\-  ;it  such  times,  than  i.Jle  tales 
productive '^f  mirth  and  Inu-rhtcr,  nccommodat-;d  their 
narr.iti  ns  to  the  gcn^rr.!  ia>te  of  the  times,  reyard- 
lej3(.f  the  miHchief^  they  occasioned  by  vitiating  the 
morals  of  their  hearers.  Hence  it  is  that  the  author 
of  thv  *  Vition  of  Pierce  ilie  Ploughman'  Mils  them 
contemptibly  'Japers  .an.l  Juglcrs,  and  janglers  of 
gests.'  lie  der.cribes  them  .is  haunters  of  tavernj  and 
common  nle-hcnu-ep,  amusing  the  lower  classes  of  the 
peopl'j  with  •  mvrth  of  minstrelsy  and  loaels'  tales,' 
(loose  vul^'ar  tak$.)  and  calU  them  tale-tellers  and 
*  tutelcrs  in  ydcll,' (tutors  of  idleness,) occasioning  their 
auditory,  'for  love  of  tales,  In  tavemea  to  drink,' 
vrhere  they  learned  frrni  them  to  jangle  .ind  to  jape, 
infltcad  of  attending  lo  their  more  serious  duties. 

"The  japers,  I  api>rehend.  were  the  sam:*  as  the 
bourdours,  or  ry banders,  an  inferior  class  of  min- 
strels, and  prop'jrly  called  jesters  in  the  modem  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word;  whose  wit,  like  that  of  the 
merry-andrews  of  the  present  day  (ISO")  consisted  in 
low  obscenity  accompanied  with  ludicrous  gesticuU- 
tion.  They  sometimes,  however,  found  admission  into 
the  houses  of  th-j  opulent.  Knighton,  indeed,  men- 
tions <nc  of  thcfc  japers  who  was  a  favourite  in  the 
EniTli^h  r  .nrt,  jmd  could  obtain  any  grant  from  the 
kin;.'  '  A  lurd.-'ndo,'  that  is,  by  jesting.  They  are  well 
tlescribed  by  the  poet : 

'As  japers  and  j.nnglers,  Jud.-is'  chyldren, 
Payneih  them  fantasies,  and  foolc's  them  maketh." 
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"  Ik  was  A  vny  common  and  a  very  favoarite  amuse- 
snent,  to  lake  aa  the  16th  centurjr,  to  hear  the  recital  of 
Tenet  and  moral  gpeeches,  learned  for  that  purpose 
liy  a  tet  of  men  who  obtained  their  livelihood  therehy, 
aad  who,  without  ceremony,  intruded  themselves,  not 
only  into  tavcfrns  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  but 
also  into  the  houses  of  the  nobility  " 

The  resemblance  of  the  modern  pattercr  to 

the  classes  above  mentioned  will  he  seen  when  I 

describe  the  public-house  actor  and  reciter  of 

the  present  day,  as  well  as  the  standing  pattercr, 

irho  does  not  difier  so  much  from  the  runninjj^ 

■    patterer  in  the  quality  of  his  announcements,  as 

<    in  Ids  requiring  more  time  to  make  an  impres- 

I    sion,  and  being  indeed  a  sort  of  lecturer  needing 

an  audience ;   also  of  the  present  reciters  *'  of 

verses  and  moral  speeches."  But  of  these  curious 

.    classes  I  shall  proceed  to  treat  separately. 

I     Of  the  Habits,  Opinions,  Morals,  and 
I  Religion  of  Pattertrs  generally. 

In  order  that  I  might  omit  nothing  which  will 
.  ^ive  the  student  of  that  curious  phase  of  London 
;  life  in  London  streets — the  condition  of  liic 
■    patterers — a  clear  midcrstanding  of  the  subject, 

I  procured  the  following  account  from  an  cdu- 
\    catcd  gentleman  (who  has  been  before  alluded 

to  in  this  work),  and  as  he  had  been  driven  to 

■  live  among  the  class  he  describes,  and  to  sup- 
\    port  himi^elf  by  street-soiling,  his  remarks  have 

of  course  all  the  weight  due  to  personal  c.xperi- 

■  enee,  as  well  as  to  close  observation : — 
"If  there  is  any  trutli  in  plircnology,"  ^v^ites 

t^  gentleman  in  qiiestior.,  ''  the  patterers — to 
1  man— are  very  large  in  the  orgim  of  '  self- 
"teem,*  from  which  suggestion  an  cnquiiy 
^'ses,  viz.,  whctlier  they  ]>ossess  th:it  of  which 
they  may  justly  pique  ihcmsflvLS.  To  ariivc  at 
[nih  about  the  jiattercrs  ii;  vciy  ditlicult,  and 
indeed  tlje  persons  with  wliom  thty  live  are 
often  (|uiie  in  the  dark  cboui  the  histon-,  or  in 
*ORie  cases  the  piursuits  of  their  lo;lj;(  r.<. 

"  I  think  that  the  i)altcrersii:;sy  be  divided  into 
three  flcises.  First, — those  -vvho  were  well  born 
»nd  brought  up.  Secondly,  —  thoi-u  whoite 
P^r^Lts  have  been  dis.sipnted  and  t,'ave  tluin 
liUie  education.  Thirdly, — iho.^e  who — wli.u- 
**«  their  early  history — will  not  be  or  do  any- 
thiii;^  but  what  is  of  a;i  itintraiit  ch.iractcr.  I 
'*»iU  take  a  glance  at  the  first  of  these  classes, 
presupposing  that  they  were  cradled  in  tlie  lap 
of  indulgence,  and  trained  to  science  and  virtue. 

"  If  these  people  take  to  the  street::,  thty  be- 
anie, with  here  and  there  an  exception,  the 
•"ost  reprobate  and  the  least  reclaimabic.  I  wa-. 
once  the  inmate  of  a  lodging-house,  in  which 
^fife  were  at  one  time  live  University-men, 
'^'ce  surgeons,  and  several  sorts  of  broken-Jown 
clerks,  or  of  other  professional  men.  Their  gene- 
"jl  habits  were  demoralised  to  the  lact  dcpree— 
y»eir  oaths  more  horrid,  extravagant,  and  far- 
'«cbed  than  anything  I  ever  heard :  they  were 
"^pid  in  logic,  but  very  original  in  (jbscenity. 
?Io8t  of  them  scoffed  at  the  Bible,  or  perverted 
Its  passages  to  extenuate  fraud,  to  ju^tity  ^io- 
r**c«,  or  construct  for  theniselves  exc«si>;  for 
°"*»itincncc   and  imposition.      It   will   app'.Tir 


strange  that  these  educated  persons,  when  they 
turn  out  upon  the  street,  generally  sell  articles 
which  have  no  coxmection  with  literature,  and 
very  little  with  art  The  two  brothers,  who  sell 
that  wonder-working  paste  which  removes  grease 
from  tlic  outside  of  your  collar  by  driving  it 
further  in,  were  both  schoiars  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. They  were  second  Grecians,  and  might 
have  gone  to  college ;  but  several  visits  to  sub- 
urban fairs,  and  their  accompanying  scenes  of 
debauch,  gave  them  a  penchant  for  a  vagabond 
life,  and  they  \iill  probably  never  relinquisli  it 
The  very  tall  man — there  arc  several  others — 
who  sells  razors  and  paste  on  a  red  pagoda- look- 
ing stall,  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  in  Col- 
chester, with  a  premium  of  300  guineas ;  and 
the  little  dark-visaged  man,  who  sells  children's 
money-boxes  and  traps  to  catch  vermin,  is  the 
son  of  a  late  upholsterer  in  Bath,  who  was  also 
a  magistrate  of  that  city.  The  poor  wan  .illuded 
to  was  a  law-btudcnt,  and  kept  two  tcnus  in 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Many  similar  cases 
mii^ht  be  mentioned  —  cases  Icundcd  om  real 
observation  and  experience.  Soino  iiglit  maj'  be 
thrown  upon  this  subject  liy  ])ointins:  out  tlsi; 
modus  cjjeranfii  by  which  a  friend  of  mine  got 
initiated  into  the  'art  and  mystery  of  pattcrism.' 
*  I  Iiad  lived,'  he  said,  'mort-  tli.-.u  a  ycr.r  .in-.ong 
the  tradesmen  and  tramps,  v.ho  herd  pnnr.is- 
cuously  together  in  low  lodiriiij^-houscs.  One 
Rflfmoon  i  was  taking  tea  nt  tlic  same  tp.Vde 
v.irli  u  l-raes  of  patterers.  They  eyed  ii.«-  v.iti: 
Kusj'iciun ;  but,  detiTi^iined  to  know  thcii-  pr..- 
cicdir.g'.  I  launched  out  the  only  caiif  \,rr\  I 
had  tho:i  learned.  They  spoke  of  p.,oiLig  to 
Chathnni.  Of  course,  1  l:uew  tli:-  plaot-,  and 
r.dked  tiicm,  *'  ">Vhere  do  y  .;u  Mall  to  '.u  the 
hucy  ?  "  which,  fairly  translated,  mt-ns, *'  NViicro 
do  }ou  lodge  in  the  town?"  Convji.c.-d  that  1 
was  *•  fly,"  one  nf  them  sr.id.  "  We  drop  ti^.c  ir.ahi 
t'lper  (go  oil'  the  r.ir.iu  row!)  uv.l  sliul:  into 
ihe  crib  (housi^)  v.\  tlie  back  drum  (street)." 
Afttr  some  .lite  real  ion  with  the  "mot"  of  tlie 
*•  keu"  (mi.=tress  of  the  lodging-hou?e)  about  the 
eler.nlinvr.s  of  a  knifo  or  fork,  my  new  acquaint- 
aiice  began  to  j;:r;uige  **  ^*romid."  6jc..  for  the 
night's  work.  I  got  into  their  cnufidcnce  by 
degrees ;  and  I  givj*  bolow  a  vocabulary  of  their 
talk  to  each  other:' 

Word.  Me.mir.^'. 

CrahihcVs Shoes. 

Kiti' Paj'tr. 

Nfsts "N'arietiLs. 

Stivhy Wax. 

Toff Gentleman. 

Burcrlc Lady. 

Camistcr Minister. 

Crocus I)oct-^r. 

Bluff Ar.  excuse. 

Bahinf j!:.i:ir..\ 

Mill  Tng A  shirt. 

Sincesh A  shitL. 

Htrf'haf A  v.—.r.:.:.. 

Dux;/ A  w.^t. 

/•V«?».i        ''-  *' 
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Bull A  crown. 

Flag An  apron. 

**  The  cant  or  slang  of  the  patterer  is  not  the 
cant  of  the  costennonger,  hut  a  system  of  their 
own.  As  in  the  case  of  the  costers,  it  is  so 
interlarded  with  their  general  remarks,  while 
their  ordinary  language  is  so  smothered  and 
subdued,  that  unless  when  they  are  profession- 
ally engaged  and  talking  of  their  wares,  they 
might  almost  pass  for  foreigners. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,*'  continues  my 
informant,  "that  the  second  class  of  street- 
patteMn,  to  wliom  nature,  or  parents,  or  cir- 
cumstances  have  been  unpropitious,  are  the 
most  moral,  and  have  a  greater  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  with  a  quicksightedness  about  hu- 
mane and  generous  things,  to  which  the  *  aris- 
tocratic *  patterer  is  a  stranger.  Of  the  dealers 
in  useful  or  harmless  wares — although,  of  course, 
they  use  allowable  exaggeration  as  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  article— many  are  devout  communi- 
cants at  church,  or  members  of  dissenting  bodies ; 
while  others  are  as  careless  about  religion,  and 
are  still  to  be  found  once  or  twice  a  week  in  the 
lecture-rooms  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  nearest 
to  their  residence.  Orchard-street,  Westminster, 
is  a  great  locality  for  this  sort  of  patterers. 
Three  well-known  characters,— Bristol  George, 
Corporal  Casey,  and  Jemmy  the  Rake,  with  a 
very  respectable  and  highly- informed  man  called 
'  Grocer/  from  his  having  been  apprenticed  to 
that  business, — have  maintained  a  character  for 
great  -integrity  among  the  neighbours  for  many 
years. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  third  class  of  patterers, — 
those  who,  whatever  their  early  pursuits  and 
pleasures,  have  manifested  a  predilection  for 
vagrancy,  and  neither  can  nor  will  settle  to  any 
ordinary  calling.  There  is  now  on  the  streets  a 
man  scarcely  thirty  years  old,  conspicuous  by 
the  misfortune  of  a  sabre-wound  on  the  cheek. 
He  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  father 
was  a  captain  in  the  Buffs,  and  himself  a  com- 
missioned officer  at  seventeen.  He  left  the 
army,  designing  to  marry  and  open  a  boarding- 
school.  The  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  be- 
trothed died,  and  that  event  might  affect  his 
mind ;  at  any  rate,  he  has  had  38  situations 
in  a  dozen  years,  and  will  not  keep  one  a 
week.  He  has  a  mortal  antipathy  to  good 
clothes,  and  will  not  keep  them  one  hour. 
He  sells  anything— chiefly  needle-cases.  He 
'patters'  very  little  in  a  main  drag  (public 
street) ;  but  in  the  little  private  streets  lie 
preaches  an  outline  of  his  life,  and  makes  no 
secret  of  his  wandering  propensity.  His  aged 
mother,  who  still  lives,  pays  his  lodgings  in  Old 
Pye- street 

'"  From  the  hasty  glance  I  have  taken  at  the 
patterers,  any  well-constructed  mind  may  de- 
duce the  following  inference:  because  a  great 
amount  of  intelligence  sometimes  consists  with 
a  great  want  of  principle,  that  no  education,  or 
fnif-education,  leaves  man,  like  a  reed  floating 
on  the  stream  of  time,  to  follow  every  direction 
which  t!ie  current  of  affairs  may  give  him. 


**  There  is  yet  another  and  a  larger  class,  who 
are  wanderers  from  choice, — who  would  rather  be 
street-orators,  and  quacks,  and  performert,  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  In  nine  cases  but 
of  ten,  the  street-patterers  are  persons  of  intem- 
perate habits,  no  veracity,  and  destitute  of  any 
desire  to  improve  their  condition,  even  where 
they  have  the  chance.  One  of  this  crew  was 
lately  engaged  at  a  bazaar ;  he  had  18«.  a  week, 
and  liis  only  work  was  to  walk  up  and  down 
and  extol  the  articles  exhibited.  This  was  too 
monotonous  a  life ;  I  happened  to  pass  him  by 
as  he  was  taking  his  wages  for  the  week,  and 
heard  him  say,  *  I  shall  cut  this  b— y  work  ;  I 
can  earn  more  on  the  streets,  and  be  my  own 
master.* " 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
patterers,  although  a  vagrant,  are  a  disorganixed 
class.  There  is  a  telegraphic  dispatch  between 
them,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  If  two  patterers  (previously  unac- 
quainted) meet  in  the  provinces,  the  following, 
or  something  like  it,  will  be  their  conversation : 
— "  Can  you  *  voker  romeny  *  (can  you  speak 
cant)  ?  What  is  your  *  monekeer  *  (name)  ?  " 
— Perhaps  it  turns  out  that  one  is  "  Wliite- 
headed  Bob,"  and  the  other  "  Plymouth  Ned." 
They  have  a  "  shant  of  gatter  "  (pot  of  beer)  at 
the  nearest  "  boozing  ken "  (ale-house),  and 
swear  eternal  friendship  to  each  other.  Tlie  old 
saying,  that  "  When  the  liquor  is  in,  the  wit  is 
out,"  is  remarkably  fulfilled  on  these  occa- 
sions, fur  they  betray  to  the  "flatties"  (natives) 
all  their  profits  and  proceedings. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that,  in  country  districts, 
where  there  are  no  streets,  the  patterer  is  obliged  i 
to  call  at  the  houses.  As  they  are  mo^y 
without  the  hawker's  licence,  and  sometimes 
find  wet  linen  before  it  is  lost,  the  rural  districts 
are  not  fond  of  their  visits ;  and  there  are  gene- 
rally two  or  three  persons  in  a  village  reported 
to  be  "gammy,"  that  is  (unfavourable).  If  a 
patterer  has  been  "  crabbed,"  that  is  (offended) 
at  any  of  the  "cribbs"  (houses),  he  mostly 
chalks  a  signal  on  or  near  the  door.  I  give  one  1 
or  two  instances :  < 

0  "  Bone,"  meaning  good. 

V  "  Cooper" d,"  spoiled  by  the  imprudence 
of  some  other  patterer. 

D  ''  Gammy,"  likely  to  have  you  taken  up. 

0  "  Flummut,"  sure  of  a  month  in  quod. 

In  most  lodging-houses  there  is  an  old  man 
who  is  the  guide  to  every  **  walk "  in  the 
vicinity,  and  who  can  tell  every  house,  on  every 
round,  that  is  "  good  for  a  cold  'tater."  In 
many  cases  there  is  over  the  kitchen  mantle- 
piece  a  map  of  the  district,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  memorandums  of  failure  or  success. 

Patterers  are  fond  of  carving  their  names  and 
avocations  about  the  houses  they  visit  The 
old  jail  at  Dartford  has  been  some  years  a 
"  padding- ken."  In  one  of  the  rooms  appears 
the  following  autographs : 

"Jemmy,  the  Hake,  bound  to  Bristol;  bad 
beds,  but  no  bugs.     Thank  God  for  all  things." 

"  Razor  George  and  his  moll  slept  here  the 
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■fera  duklinw;  jutt  oat  of  <itir'  (jail), 

nvnUnff  ft  pMlcr.' " 

ScoCeh  llwf,  with  *  dru '  (lace),  bound  to 

T  and  back,  pltaae  God.*' 

mctiiiiaa  theie  inseriptioiu  are  coarse  and 

ne;    lometiinet   very   well   written    and 

ly.    Nor  do  they  want  Qluatrations. 

the  old  factory,  Lincoln,  is  a  portrait  of 
yirn  beadle,  formerly  a  soldier ;  it  is  drawn 

dif&rent-coloored  chalks,  and  ends  with 
illowing  conplet : 

**  Yon  an  a  B  ftw  falie  swearing, 
In  hell  they'll  nwtt  you  like  a  herring." 

oeubinage  is  Terv  common  among  pat- 
I,  espemlly  on  tneir  travels;  they  have 
regiuar  rotmds,  and  call  the  peregrination 
ng  on  circniL"  For  the  most  part  they 
arly  risers ;  this  gives  them  a  facility  for 
ing  poor  giris  who  have  had  a  night's 
er  in  the  union  workhouses.  They  ofSet 
girls  some  refreshment, — swear  they  are 
e  men, — and  promise  comforts  certainly 
nor  to  the  immediate  position  of  their 
ns.  Consent  is  generally  obtained;  per- 
a  giri  of  14  or  lt>,  previously  virtuous,  is 
eed  to  believe  in  a  promise  of  constant  ^ro- 
DD,  but  finds  herself,  the  next  mommg, 
sd  and  deserted;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that, 
in  a  month  or  two,  she  will  see  her  seducer 
le  company  of  a  dozen  incidental  wives.  A 
-headed  miscreant  called  "Cutler  Tom" 
ts  of  500  such  exploits;  and  there  is  too 
1  reason  to  believe  that  the  picture  of  his 
drawing  is  not  greatly  overcharged. 
Dme  of  the  patterers  are  married  men,  but 
his  class  very  few  are  faithful  to  the  solemn 
ption.  I  have  heard  of  a  renowned  pat- 
r  of  this  class  who  was  married  to  four 
wn,  and  had  lived  in  criminal  intercourse 
\  his  own  sister,  and  his  own  daughter  by 
of  the  wives.  This  sad  rule  has,  however, 
B  happy  to  state,  some  splendid  exceptions, 
n  is  a  man  called  '*  Andy" — well  known  as 
oompanion  of  "  Hopping  Ned ;'  *  this  "  Andy  " 
a  wife  of  great  personid  attractions,  a  splen- 
figure,  and  teeth  without  a  parallel.  She  is 
ridly-virtuous  woman,  a  most  devoted  wife, 
tender  mother ;  very  charitable  to  any  one 
not  of  a  meal,  and  very  constant  (she  is  a 
hslie)  in  her  religious  duties.  Another  man 
henme  school,  whose  name  has  escaped  mc, 
nth  his  wife,  an  exception  to  the  stigma  on 
MM  the  whole  class ;  the  couple  in  question 
V  no  children.  The  wife,  whose  name  is 
lis,  has  been  in  every  hospital  for  some  com- 
bit  b  her  knees,  probably  white  swelling : 
besnty  is  the  theme  of  applause,  and  when- 
r  ihe  opens  her  mouth  silence  pervades  the 
•lifiB'  ken."  Her  common  conversation  is 
ae  and  mathematics  combined,  her  reading 
I  Wen  masculine  and  extensive,  and  the 
i^er  of  calumny  has  never  yet  attacked  her 
i  teeanonr  or  her  hnsband's. 
^  patterers  who  have  children,  many  are 
7  exemplary ;  sending  them  to  Day  and  Sun- 
f-iehools,  causing  them  to  say  grace  before 


and  after  meals,  to  attend  public  worship,  and 
always  to  speak  the  truth :  these,  instances,  how- 
ever, stand  in  fearful  contraat  with  the  conduct 
of  other  parents. 

"I  have  seen,"  proceeds  my  reverend  in- 
formant, **  fathers  and  mothers  place  their  boys 
and  girls  in  positions  of  incipient  enormity,  and 
command  them  to  use  language  and  gestures  to 
each  other,  which  would  make  an  harlot  blush, 
and  almost  a  heathen  tremble.  I  have  hitherto 
viewed  the  patterer  as  a  salesman, — having 
something  in  his  hand,  on  whose  merits,  real  or 
pretended  he  talks  people  out  of  their  money. 
By  slow  degrees  prosperity  rises,  but  rapid  is 
the  advance  of  evil.  The  patterer  sometimes 
gets  *  out  of  stock,'  and  is  obliged,  at  no  great 
sacrifice  of  conscience,  to  'patter'  in  another 
strain.  In  every  large  town  sham  official  docu- 
ments, with  crests,  seals,  and  signatures,  can  be 
got  for  half-a-crown.  Armed  vrith  these,  the 
patterer  becomes  a  '  lurker,' — that  is,  an  im- 
postor; his  papers  certify  any  and  every  *ill 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.'  Shipwreck  is  called  a 
<  shake  lurk ;'  loss  by  fire  is  a  *  glim.'  Some- 
times the  x>etitioner  has  had  a  horse,  which  has 
dropped  dead  ¥rith  the  mad  staggers :  or  has  a 
wife  ill  or  dying,  and  six  or  seven  children  at 
once  sickening  of  the  small-pox.  Children  are 
borrowed  to  support  the  appearance ;  the  case 
is  certified  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
of  a  parish  which  exists  only  in  imagination ; 
and  as  many  people  dislike  the  trouble  of  in- 
vestigation, the  patterer  gets  enough  to  raise  a 
stock  in  trade,  and  divides  the  spoil  between  the 
swag-shop  and  the  gin-palace.  Sometimes  they 
are  detected,  and  get  a  *  drag '  (three  months  in 
prison).  They  have  many  narrow  escapes :  one 
occurs  to  me,  of  a  somewhat  ludicrous  character. 
A  patterer  and  lurker  (now  dead)  known  by  the 
name  of  *  Captain  Moody,'  imable  to  get  a '  fake- 
ment '  written  or  printed,  was  standing  almost 
nidced  in  the  streets  of  a  neighbouring  town. 
A  gentleman  stood  still  and  heard  his  piteous 
tale,  but  having  been  *  done '  more  than  once, 
he  resolved  to  examine  the  afiair,  and  begged  the 
petitioner  to  conduct  him  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  were  in  a  garret  on  a  bed  of  languish- 
ing, with  neither  clothes,  food,  nor  fire,  but,  it 
appeared,  with  faith  enough  to  expect  a  supply 
from  *  Him  who  feedeth  the  ravens,'  and  in 
whose  sacred  name  even  a  cold  'tater  was  im- 
plored. The  patterer,  or  half-patterer  and  half- 
beggar,  took  tlie  gentleman  (who  promised  a 
sovereign  if  ever}'  thing  was  square)  through 
innumerable  and  intricate  windings,  till  he  came 
to  an  outhouse  or  sort  of  stable.  He  saw  the 
key  outside  the  door,  and  begged  tlie  gentleman 
to  enter  and  wait  till  he  borrowed  a  light  of  a 
neighbour,  to  show  him  up-stairs.  The  illumi- 
nation never  arrived,  and  the  poor  charitable 
man  found  that  the  miscreant  had  locked  him 
into  the  stable.  The  patterer  vrent  to  the  pad- 
ding-ken,— told  the  story  with  great  glee,  and 
left  that  locality  within  an  hour  of  the  occur- 
rence." 

[Concerning  the  mendicancy  and  vagrancy  of 
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patteren,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  when  I  ipeak 
of  Tmgnncy  in  general,  and  when  I  describe  the 
genenl  state  and  characteristics  of  the  low  lodg- 
ing-houses in  London,  and  those  in  the  country, 
wUch  are  in  intimate  connection  with  the  me- 
tropolitan abodes  of  the  vagrant  My  present 
theme  is  the  London  patterer,  who  is  also  a 
street- seller.] 

Op  the  Publishers  and  Authors  of 
Street- Literature. 

The  Wst  known,  and  the  most  successful  printer 
and  publisher  of  ail  who  have  directed  their 
industry  to  supply  the  "  paper"  in  demand  for 
street  sale,  and  in  every  department  of  street 
literature,  was  the  late  "Jemmy  Catnach,"  who 
is  said  to  have  amassed  upwards  of  10,000/.  in 
the  business.  He  is  reported  to  have  made  the 
greater  part  of  this  sum  during  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline,  by  the  sale  of  whole -sheet 
"  papers,"  descriptive  of  the  trial,  and  embel- 
lished with  *'  splendid  illustrations."  The  next 
to  Catnach  stood  the  late  "  Tommy  Pitt,"  of  tlie 
noted  toy  and  marble-warehouse.  These  two 
parties  were  the  Colbum  and  Bentlcy  of  the 
"  paper"  trade.  Catnach  retired  from  business 
some  years  ago,  and  resided  in  a  country-house 
at  Bamet,  but  he  did  not  long  survive  his  retire- 
ment *'  He  was  an  out  and  out  sort,"  said  one 
old  paper- worker  to  me,  "  and  if  he  knew  you — 
and  ne  could  judge  according  to  the  school  you 
belonged  to,  if  he  liadn't  known  you  long — he 
was  friendly  for  a  bob  or  two,  and  sometimes 
for  a  glass.  He  knew  the  men  that  was  stickers 
though,  and  there  was  no  glass  for  them.  "VNliy, 
some  of  his  customers,  sir,  would  have  stuck  to 
him  long  enough,  if  there* d  been  a  chance  of 
another  glass— supposing  they'd  managed  to  get 
one — and  then  would  have  asked  him  for  a  coach 
home  !  Wlien  I  called  on  him,  he  used  to  say, 
in  his  north  country  way — he  wasn't  Scotch, 
but  somewhere  north  of  England — and  he  was 
pleasant  with  it,  *  Well,  d —  you,  how  are  you  ?' 
He  got  the  cream  of  the  pail,  sir." 

The  present  street  literature  printers  and  pub- 
lishers are,  Mrs.  Ryle  ( Catnach 's  niece  and 
successor).  Mr.  liirt,  and  Mr.  Paul  (formerly 
with  Catnach),  all  of  the  Seven  Dials ;  Mr. 
Powell  (formerly  of  Lloyl's'),  Prick-lane,  Whitc- 
chapel ;  and  Mr.  GooJ,  Aylesbnrj'- street,  Clcrk- 
enwell.  Mr.  Phairs,  of  "VVestminster ;  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, of  the  Waterloo-road ;  and  Mr.  Sharp,  of 
Kent-street,  Borough,  have  discontinued  street 
printing.  One  man  greatly  regretted  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's discontinuing  the  business ;  "  he  was  so 
bandy  for  the  New-cut,  when  it  was  the  New- 
cut"  Some  classes  of  patterers,  I  may  here 
observe,  work  :n  "  schools"  or  "mobs"  of  two, 
three,  or  four,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show. 

The  authors  and  poets  who  give  its  peculiar 
literature,  alike  in  prose  or  rhyme,  to  the  streets, 
are  now  six  in  number.  They  are  all  in  some 
capacity  or  other  connected  with  street-patter  or 
song,  and  the  way  in  which  a  narrative  or  a 
*'  copy  of  werses"  is  prepared  for  press  i^  usually 


this : — The  leading  members  of  the  ' 
some  of  whom  refer  regularly  to  tli 
papers,  when  they  hear  of  any  ont-c 
occurrence,  resort  to  the  printer  and 
publication  in  a  style  proper  for  tl 
This  is  usually  done  very  speedily,*  1 
(or  the  majority  of  them)  and  the  prir 
ing  upon  the  author.  Sometimes  i 
will  voluntarily  prepare  a  piece  of  str 
ture  and  submit  it  to  a  publisher,  n 
the  case  cf  other  publishers,  accepts  a 
as  he  believes  the  production  will  o 
prove  remunerative.  Son'ietimes  tl 
carry  the  manuscript  with  them  to  tl 
and  undertake  to  buy  a  certain  qi 
insure  publication.  The  payment  to  i 
is  the  same  in  all  cases — a  shilling. 

Concerning  the  history  and  charac 
street  and  public-house  literature,  I  i 
hereafter,  when  I  can  comprise  t] 
and  after  the  descriptions  of  the  seve; 
engaged  in  the  trade  will  have  pave< 
for  the  reader's  better  appreciatio] 
curious  and  important  theme.  I  sa 
tant ;  because  the  street-ballad  and  t 
narrative,  like  all  popular  tilings,  \ 
influence  on  masses  of  the  people,  i 
will  be  found  adduced,  as  I  describe  t 
classes,  or  in  the  statements  of  the  pat 

It  must  be  l>ome  in  mind  that  \ 
author  is  closely  restricted  in  the  qua! 
effusion.  It  must  be  such  as  the  patt 
prove,  as  the  chaunters  can  chaunt,  tl 
singers  sing,  and— above  all — such 
buyers  will  buy.  One  chaur.ter,  who  w 
admirer  of  the  *'  Song  of  the  Shirt,' 
that  if  Hood  himself  liad  written  the 
Case  of  Georjy  Slonn  and  his  Wife,' 
not  have  sold  so  v/ell  as  a  ballad  he 
me,  from  which  I  extract  a  verse : 

"  Jane  Willbred  vie  did  starve  and  beat  he: 
I  confeRs  we  used  her  very  cruel, 
But  now  in  a  jail  two  long  years  we  inuFl 
We  d-n't  fancy  mustard  in  the  gruel. 

What  I  have  said  of  thf>  vecessitif  w 
trols  street  authorship,  may  also  l>e  si 
art  which  is  sometimes  called  in  to  ill 

The  paper  now  publislied  for  the 
classed  as  quarter  sheets,  which  cost  (t 
].*.  a  gross;  half  sheets,  which  cost 
whole  or  broad  sheets  (such  as  for  ex 
which  cost  3*.  (W.  a  gross  the  first  daj 
tlie  next  day  or  two,  and  afterwards,  b 
a  ream  he  taken,  5*.  6rf. ;  a  ream  cont 
dozen.  When  "  illustrated,"  the  charf 
Zd.  to  1^.  per  ream  extra.  The  books 
cases  as  tne  Sioanes,  or  the  murdc 
Denny,  arc  given  in  hooks — which 
adapted  for  the  suburban  and  count 
when  London  is  "  worked"  sufEcientl^ 
"whole  sheet "  jirinted  so  as  to  fold  i 
pages,  each  t^idc  of  the  paper  being 
course,  printed  upon.  A  hook  is  chai 
Crf.  to  1*.  extra  (to  a  whole  sheet)  per  % 
afterwards  the  same  extra  per  ream. 
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Of  Lomg  Song-ssllcbs. 

I  have  this  week  given  a  daguerreotype  of  a 
vell-knotni  lonp-fong  seller,  and  have  preferred 
to  give  it  as  the  tr.-.de,  especially  as  regards 
London,  has  all  hut  disappeared,  and  it  w:ts 
curious  enough.     "  Long  songs  "  first  appeared 
betareen  nine  and  ten  years  ago. 
'  Tl;e  long-scng  sellers  did  not  depend  upon 
patter— thtiugh  some  of  them  pattered  a  little — 
to  attract  customers,  hut  en  the  veritable  cheap- 
ness an  I   novel   form  in   which   they  vended 
popular  songs,  printed  on  paper  rather  wider 
than  this  2>-igc,  "  three  song ■*  ahreast,"  and  the 
paper   wa*s   about    a    y.ird    long,   wluch    con- 
slinited  the  "three"    yards  of  song.     Some- 
times three  slijjs  were  pasted  togeilier.     The 
Tentl&rs  paraded  the  streets  with  their  "three 
yirds  of  new  and  popular  songs  *'  for  a  penny. 
The  songs  are,  or  were,  generally  fixed  to  the 
top  of  a  long  pole,  and  the  vendor   "cried" 
tlic  diiTi-rent   titles  as   he   went  along.      This 
branch  of  "  the  profession  "  h  confined  solely 
to  tlie  ssuir.nicr ;    tlic  hands  in  winter  usually 
taking  to  the  sale  of  song-books,  it  being  im- 
possible to  exhibit  "  the  three  yards  "  in  wet  or 
fog37  wcAther.     The  paper  songs,  as  they  flut- 
tered from  a  pole,  looked  :it  a  little  distance 
like  huge  miich-.-Joiled  white  ribbons,  used  as 
streamers  to  celebrate  some  aiispicious  news. 
The  cry  o"  one  man,  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  or, 
wlher;r.l  it  called  by  street- palterers,  "  sing- 
song," was,  *•  Thrt^  yards  a  peimy  I  Three  yards 
a  penny  I     Beautiful    songs!     Newest   songs! 
Pbpular  Song)  I     Throe  yards  a  penny !     Song, 
MO?.  so-.:gs!**      Others,   however,  v.ere  gene- 
rally eo:rent  to  announce  merely  "  Tlnve  yards 
apenuy.'"  One  cried  ''  Two  under  fifty  a  fardy  I" 
.\i  if  two  hundred  and  fifiy  songs  were  to  be  sold 
for  a  farthing.    The  whole  numoer  of  i^ongs  was 
ibout  -(.I.      Tli'.y   were  afterwards   sold   at  a 
halfpenny,  hut  were  shorter  and  fewer.     It  is 
pwbable  that  at  the  best  had  the  songs  been 
w^'jectcd  to  the  atlmeasurcment  of  a  jury,  the 
result  mi^^'ht  have  been  as  litlle  satisfactory  as 

having 
ttempts  to  cheat  the  ]>oor  in 
"eights  and  scales,  and  to  cheat  them  hourly, 
»re  still  "good  men  and  true"  tnou«j:h  to 
^jarj'nien  and  parliamentary  electors.  The 
•ongs,  I  am  informed,  were  ofien  about  21  yards, 
(not  as  to  paper  but  as  to  adine.-isurcnient  of 
^ype);  3  yard:*,  occasionally,  at  firat,  aiul  not 
'^ften  less  tlian  2  yards. 

The  crying  of  the  titles  was  nnt  dune  witls 
*y  flthur  design  than  that  of  expressiii;^  tli- 
P*4t  number  of  songs  purchasiible  for  '"  the 
"fflsll  charge  of  one  penny."  Some  of  the 
pwtsrers  I  conversed  with  would  have  made  ii 
J^Mficiently  droll.  One  man  told  me  that  ho 
^  ctiod  the  following  songs  in  his  three  yarvls, 
*n«lhc  believed  in  something  like  the  fidlowin;; 
*f«Jw,  but  he  had  criel  penny  song  hook*;, 
pong  other  tiling?,  lately,  ;.isd  uiight  confound 
"'more  ancient  and  re<;e!;t  cries  : 
"I  sometimes  began, ''   ijo  s'liil,  ''wit:!  s'iv.-- 


I  to  some  tra  lesmen  who,  however,  after 
I  !   ^CQ  de'.ccted  in  attempts  to  cheat  the  i 


ing,  or  trying  to  sing,  for  I'm  no  vocalist,  the 
first  fc-w  words  of  any  song,  and  them  quite 
loud.     I'd  begin 

'  Tlic  Pope  he  lead£  a  happy  life, 
He  known  no  care ' 

*  Bufialo  gals,  come  out  to-night ; '  '  Death  of 
Nelson  ;  *  The  gay  cavalier  ; '  *  Jim  along 
Joscy ;  •      *  There's    a    good     time     coming ; ' 

*  Drink     to     me     only  ; '     '  Kate     Kcan^ey  ;  • 

*  Chuckaroo  -  choo,      choo  -  choo  -  choot  -  lah  ;  * 

*  Chockala  -  roony  -  ninkaiiing  -  nang ; '  *  Papa  - 
daway-dusty-kanty-key ; '  '  Ilottypie-gunnypo- 
china-coo '  (that's  a  Chinese  song,  sir) ;  'I 
dreamed  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls  ; '  '  The 
standard  bearer:'  *Jus?t  like  lo\'C;'  '  Whi-.llc 
o'er  the  lave  o't;'  'Widow  Mackrce;'  'I've 
been  roaming;'  'Oh  I  thrit  kiss;*  'The  o'd 
Englisli  gontleman,'  &c.,  fi:c.  &c.  I  dares  ?ay 
they  was  all  in  the  three  yardi,  or  was  once.  :.iid 
if  they  wasn't  there  was  Ciliejs  as  good." 

The  chief  jiurchasers  of  the  "long  sor.gs'' 
were  hoys  and  girls,  hut  rno.<rly  boys,  whu  ex- 
pended \ii.  or  hi.  for  the  curiosity  and  no\ohy 
of  the  thing,  as  the  songs  wer;.*  not  in  thir  v.-^h 
readable  form.  A  few  v.orking  people  bnv.ght 
them  for  tiieir  chiMrcn,  and  some  women  cf  the 
town,  who  often  buy  anything  fantastic,  were 
also  customers. 

When  "the  three  vard.^  was  at  their  be^t." 
the  number  rolling  them  was  about  170:  the 
wholesale  charge  is  from  •*»//.  to  oH.  a  do/cn, 
according  to  size.  The  profit  cf  tV.e  venl.v>  in 
the  fir*t  insTance  was  about  8rf.  a  dozen.  "NVlicn 
the  trade  hail  all  the  attractions  of  n».'V(.'ity, 
some  men  sold  ten  dozen  on  line  d.-ys  anr!  for 
three  or  four  of  th.e  summer  month-i;  so  c^  -ar- 
ing  between  Gv.  and  7s.  a  day.  ThI^',  how;.vir, 
was  not  I'n  average,  but  an  avf.'r.T:e  r.iij:!::  be 
at  first  21. «.  .1  we.?k  ])ro{it.  I  am  a.Vfure^  I'lat 
if  twenty  pers-jus  wer^*  scll'iijX  h'ug  song  •  i".  the 
street  la^t  summer  it  v;a>  "  the  out^i'-t."  as 
long  son;Ts  arc  nt'w  '•  for  fairs  and  race*  .'lud 
country  work."  Calculating  that  rncii  el-.\.rc:iJ 
Os.  in  a  week,  and  to  eler.r  lliat  took  1;^a.,  tlif: 
profit  being  sinallpr  tlian  it  used  i-*  Iw  n^ 
many  nm«-i  be  sold  at  1<L  each — we  find  i'JO/. 
expended  in  long  songs  in  the  streets,  'i'iie 
character  of  the  vendor  is  that  of  a  pattern "  of 
inferior  geniuf. 

The  .'.totk-money  re-juired  is  Is.  to  2s.;  'A::ieh 
with  '2*1.  for  a  polo,  and  hi.  for  pa-:te,  is  all 
the  c?.  pi  til  needed.  Very  few  were  soil  in 
the  i»uhlio-houser.,  as  tht:  vendor?  scru|^K-.!  to 
exj  ■•sc  thv';ii  there,  "for  drunken  fellows  \v.>uld 
snat..li  them,  and  make  behs  of  them  i">r  u 
lark." 

Or  Ri:>:nino  rATTr.ur.ns. 
IVA'ofthe  residents  in  hoiilon— but  clsii 'ly 
these  in  the  r|ui«.'ter  streets  —  have  no-  b.-.  n 
aroused,  and  most  fre  mently  in  th.»  evenii-.-.  by 
a  hurly-burly  on  -.aeh  side  of  the  -itreol.  An 
attentive  listening  will  not  load  any  our  t  •  :in 
accurate  knowh'dge  «'f  what  tlse  ch-.i  uu.-  is 
about.  It  is  from  r:  "mob"  or  "schini"  of 
ill"  running  ]-.iitcivrs  (for  bcth  iho-j  wrr.iN  ;,re 
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used),  and  connsU  of  two,  three,  or  four  men. 
All  these  men  state  that  the  greater  the  noise 
thej  make,  the  hetter  is  the  chance  of  sale,  and 
better  still  when  the  noise  is  on  each  side  of  a 
street,  for  it  appears  as  if  the  vendors  were 
proclaiming  such  interesting  or  important  intel- 
ligence, that  they  were  vieing  with  one  another 
who  should  supply  the  demand  which  must 
ensue.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  with  any 
certitude  what  the  patterers  are  so  anxious  to 
sell,  for  only  a  few  leading  words  are  audible. 
One  of  the  cleverest  of  running  patterers  re- 
peated to  me,  in  a  subdued  tone,  his  announce- 
ments of  murders.  The  words  "  Murder," 
**  Horrible,"  "  Barbarous,"  "  Love,"  "  Mys- 
terious," **  Former  Crimes,"  and  the  like, 
could  only  be  caught  by  the  ear,  but  there 
was  no  announcement  of  anything  like  *'  par- 
ticulars." If,  however,  the  "paper"  relate 
to  any  well-known  criminal,  such  as  Rush, 
the  name  is  given  distinctly  enough,  and  so 
is  any  new  or  pretended  fact  The  running 
patterers  describe,  or  profess  to  describe,  the 
contents  of  their  papers  as  they  go  rapidlv 
along,  and  they  seldom  or  ever  stand  still. 
They  usually  deal  in  murders,  seductions, 
crim.-cons.,  explosions,  alarming  accidents, 
"assassinations,"  deaths  of  public  characters, 
duels,  and  love-letters.  But  popular,  or  noto- 
rious, murders  are  the  "  great  goes."  The 
running  patterer  cares  less  than  other  street- 
sellers  for  bad  weather,  for  if  he  "work"  on 
a  wet  and  gloomy  evening,  and  if  the  work  be 
"a  cock,"  which  is  a  fictitious  statement  or 
even  a  pretended  fictitious  statement,  there  is 
tile  less  chance  of  anyone  detecting  the  ruse. 
But  of  late  years  no  new  "cocks"  have 
been  printed,  excepting  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, such  as  I  have  specified  as  under  its 
appropriate  head  in  my  account  of  "  Death 
and  Fire- Hunters."  Among  the  old  stereo- 
typed "cocks"  are  love-letters.  One  is  well 
known  as  "  The  Husband  caught  in  a  Trap," 
and  being  in  an  epistolary  form  subserves  any 
purpose:  whether  it  be  the  patterer's  aim  to 
sell  the  "Love  Letters"  of  any  well-known 
rersou,  such  as  Lola  Montes,  or  to  fit  them 
:or  a  local  (pretended)  scandal,  as  the  "  Let- 
ters from  a  Lady  in  this  neighbourhood  to  a 
CJentleman  not  100  miles  ofE" 

Of  running  patterers  there  arc  now  in  Lon- 
don from  80  to  100.  They  reside — some  in  their 
own  rooms,  but  the  majority  in  lodging-houses 
—in  or  near  Westminster,  St  Giles's,  Wliite- 
chapel,  Stratford,  Deptford,  Wandsworth,  and 
the  Seven  Dials.  The  "  Dials,"  however,  is 
their  chief  locality,  being  the  residence  of  the 
iongest-established  printers,  and  is  the  "  head 
uieet"  of  the  fraternity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  specify  with  exactitude  the 
liumber  of  running  or  flying  patterers  at  any 
one  time  in  London.  Some  of  these  men  become, 
occasionally,  standing  patterers,  chaunters,  or 
ballad-singers — classes  I  shall  subsequently  de- 
scribe— and  all  of  them  resort  at  intermls  to 
country  rounds.   I  heard,  also,  many  complaints 


of  boys  having  of  late  "  taken  t 
patter"  when  anything  attractive 
public,  and  of  ignorant  fellows- 
have  thought  of  it  at  one  time- 
hands  at  it"  Waiving  these  ex 
mentations  of  the  number,  I  will 
of  running  patterers,  generally  em 
peculiar  craft  in  London,  at  90. 
their  earnings  presents  about  the 
ties  as  to  ascertain  tlieir  number ; 
earn  is  spent — ^no  patterer  ever  sa 
they  themselves  are  hardly  abl 
incomes.  If  any  new  and  exciting 
the  public,  these  men  may  eac 
week ;  when  there  is  no  such  fact 
earn  5s.  The  profit  is  contingent,  i 
their  being  able  to  obtain  Id.,  o 
their  paper.  Some  represented 
weekly  earnings  at  I2s.  6d.  the 
some  at  lOs,  6d, ;  and  others  at  Ic 
12i.  6d.  Reckoning,  however, 
weekly  is  an  average  profit  per  i 
that  14«.  be  taken  to  realise  that 
3,276^.  expended  yearly  on  runni 
London;  but  in  that  sum  the  i 
chaunters  must  be  included,  as  t 
hers  of  the  same  fraternity,  and 
patterers. 

The  capital  required  to  conunen 
patterer  is  but  the  price  of  a  fevi 
2d,  to  Is.  The  men  have  no  dia 
"  our  togs,"  said  one  of  them,  " 
fashion  of  Petticoat-lane;"  unle 
rare  occasions,  when  some  chara 
personated,  and  then  coloured  pa]; 
calicoes  are  made  available.  Bu 
venture  of  the  old  hands. 

Experience  of  a  Running 
From  a  nmning  patterer,  m 
familiar  with  the  trade  for  no 
received,  upwards  of  a  twelvem 
following  statement  He  is  well 
humour,  and  is  a  leading  man  in 
After  some  conversation  about 
most  popular  of  which,  my  infer 
the  murder  at  Chigwell-row,  he  c 

"  That's  a  trump,  to  the  presei 
I'd  go  out  now,  sir,  with  a  dozer 
rows,  and  eani  my  supper  in  half 
'em.  The  murder  of  Sarali  Hoh 
is  good,  too— that  there  has  been 
last  five 'year  successively  every 
Sarah  Holmes !  Bless  her !  she 
from  walking  the  streets  all  nigh 
Some  of  the  best  of  these  have 
twenty  years — the  Scarborough  n 
twenty  years.  It's  called  '  The  2 
Tragedy.'  I've  worked  it  mysc 
a  noble  and  rich  young  naval  offi 
poor  clergyman's  daughter.  She 
a  ditch,  and  destroys  the  child.  S 
for  it,  tried,  and  executed.  This  1 
run.  It  sells  all  round  the  count 
would  sell  now  if  they  had  it  ou 
our  customers  is  females.     They 


LONG-SONG    SELLER. 
••  Two  under  fifty  for  a  fardy*! " 
[From  a  Dagarrrfotjfpe  Ay  Bbabd.] 
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dependence  we  hare.    The  Scarborough  Tra- 
gedy if  ray  mttncdTe.     It  draws  tears  to  the 
women't  eyea  to  think  that  a  poor  clcr{|:}-Tnan's 
daufrhter,  who  is  remark<ably  beautiful,  should 
munler  her  own  child;  it's  very  touching  to 
every  feeling  heart.    There's  a  copy  of  vcrsfs 
with  it,  too.     Then  there's  the  Liverpool  Tra- 
gedy— thnt's  very  attractive.      It's  a' mother 
murdering  her  own  son,  tlirouprli  gold.     He  had 
coine  fnm  the  East  Indies,  a:id  married  a  ricli 
planter*!  daughter.     lie  came  back  to  England 
to  sec  his  parents  after  r.w  ab.-{encL*  of  thi:ty 
years.    They  kept  a  lod^rng-ltouxc  in  Liverpool 
for  sailors;' the  son  went  there  to  lodge,  and 
meant  to  tell  his  pircnts  who  he  was  in  the 
morning.     His  mother  «:.w  the  gold  he  had  got 
in  his  boxes,  and  cut  liis  throat— severed  his 
he:id  from  his  hoCy,  the  old  niaii,  up^rds  of 
seventy  years  of  age,  holding  the  candle.    They 
had  put  a  wasliing-tab  under  the  bed  to  catch  his 
blood.    The  morns nc:  aftcT  the  munler,  the  old 
m:ui'»  daughter  calls  rr.d  inquires  for  a  you::g 
men.    The  old  man  d-.'r.ic-s  that  they  have  had 
any  snch  person  in  tlu*  ii-mse.    She  says  he  had 
a  mole  on  his  arm,  ::\  ?]; j  ithapc  of  a  stmwberr\-. 
The  old  couple  go  up- stairs  to  examine  th-j 
corpse,  and  &id  they  have  murdered  their  own 
son,  and  then  tl;py  both  put  an  end  to  their 
existence.     Thl-j  is  a  deeper  tragedy  than  the 
Scarborouirli  Murder.     TV.at  suits  young  people 
better ;  they  like  to  lic.-.r  about  tlic  young  woman 
being  seduced  by  the  naval  oiliccr;   but  the 
mothers  tr.ke  more  lo  tlic  Livt-rpocil  Tragedy — 
it  suits  thi'in  better.     Some  of  the  *  cock.s*  were 
in  existenre   ionjr   b<-fore   ever  I  was  born  (»r 
thought  of.     Tlic  •  Great  and  important  b;it:lc 
helween  the  two  yonrcr   ladies  of  fortur.e,'  is 
^hsl  we  calN  *  n  riprer.*     I  should  like  to  have 
fbit  there  put  down  correct,"  he  .added,  '"cause 
I've  taken  a  tidy  iDt  of  money  out  of  it" 

My  infonn.int,    who  had    been    uj^wards    of 
20  ycsrs  in  the  r:inn-ii«r  pr.tter  line,   told  !ne 
that  lie  cf.nmcnced  his  earner  ^rith  the  "  Last 
^yinjT  SpL'.ch    a:ul   Full    Confession  of  "Wil- 
liam Cord<r."     lie  w.is  sixteen  yearn  of  njre, 
^ud    had    run    away   from   his   parent <i.      ••  I 
forked  til .11  there,"  Jie  s.iid.  "down  in  the  very 
°^'ii  (at    Hnry)    wliere  he   was    exc'iiu-d.      1 
^t    .-    v;hnle    hatful    of    h.'lfpence    .it     tluu.  ; 
hy,  I  wo«;t''n't  t  vcv.  ;;iv:»  'tin  seven  for  six-  ' 
'^ce  — r-:.   l!;.it   1   •.vrniidu't.      A  j.vnticnjr.n's  | 
"Va.t   civ.-.c   r\\t   .n:i'j    v.-;i::tr.'d    lialf   a    do=en 
hi«  iiiirtiT  n:d  cne   fnr  Iiiinsi.lf  in,  .'ii..!   1 
JMn'l  "r-t  M'»  V.-iVi-;  nn  r,;;i'h  thhij.     Wc  of'.rn 
s  more  than  tint  .-.t  once.     Vi'hy,  X  sold  six 
ne  cro  to  tl^i*  n.ilw.iy  cU-rk*;  at  lS«:-»-ioh  about 
Mnnning  .\iVr.y:,  only  a  fortnight  l);ick.     Uut 
ibnrgli'r  li'tlc  jol)— yon  know  he  murd^rt-d 
•  if'.'  and  family.  uvA  coniTnittcd  suicide  .ifti  r 
11  sold  ::a  wrll   ;js  .'iny  *  dii-.'      l^;^^wf^.■:h 
n  ont-.ind-oi:t  lot.     f  did  ir(:i:icn(b»us  v.Ith 
)coa;«sc  't  ];.ii  pened  in  Loiulon,  down  llal- 
i:^h'v;:y    -  tVipt's   a   splriidid    qnnrtcr   f-r 
ig— 'hrre's  j  lonty  if  t'/elin.ir^— l.ut.  hU.-s 
rne  plarn.  yon  -j't  t.i  yon  can't  mcvc  r.-i 
icv've  I-^r.r'LS  likj  -.jrivinT-stcnos.     Thev 


wouldn't  have  *the  papers'  if  you'd  pivc  them 
to  'cm  —  especially  when  they  k:iowa  you. 
Grecn.tcre  didn't  sell  .•;o  well  as  niight  have 
been  expt-cted,  for  such  a  diabolical  ou'.-and-out 
crime  as  he  connnittcd ;  but  you  s(  e  he  came 
close  nfter  Pegsworth,  and  that  took  the  beauty 
off  him.  Two  murderers  together  is  never  no 
^ood  to  nobody.  Why  there  v.as  AS'ilson  Glee- 
son,  as  great  a  villLin  as  cvtr  livtd — went  and 
murdered  a  whole  family  at  noon -day — but 
Rush  coopered  him — and  likewise  that  girl  at 
Uristnl — made  it  no  draw  to  any  one.  Daniel 
Good,  though,  was  a  first-rater;  and  would 
have  been  much  better  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
tlieie  Madarn  Tco.<ow.  Yr.u  .tec*,  she  went  down  to 
Roehaiiipton,  and  guv  11/.  ftir  the  worry  clogs  as 
he  uvcd  to  v.Msh  his  master's  earria^re  in;  so,  in 
course.  \.hcn  tbi*  harristocracy  could  !:;o  and  see 
the  ro;il  tbin;^!r— the  wcrry  idtntical  clogs — in 
the  Chamber  of  *Orrors,  w  Iiy  the  peojde  v/ouldn't 
look  at  our  authonti?  portraits  cf  the  fiend  in 
human  form.  Ilnckor  wasn't  any  particular 
great  shakes.  There  was  a  deal  expected  from 
liini,  Init  lie  didn't  turn  out  well.  Courvoisitr 
was  mndi  better ;  he.  t.oM  wery  wi.il,  but  nothing 
to  JJl;:kesley.  ^Vhy  I  worked  him  for  six  wet  ks. 
The  v/ife  oi"  *Jie  murdered  man  koy.t  the  King's 
Iie:ul  that  he  w.is  landlord  on  0}ien  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  exccutinji,  and  the  place  was  like  a 
fair.  I  even  v.'cnt  a:id  sold  papers  out.-ide  the 
door  myself.  I  tiiou^ht  if  she  war'n't  ash^imed, 
why  should  I  be  ?  After  thr;t  we  had  a  i\\\c 
•fake' — th:.L  was  the  lire  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don—it sold  rattling.  Why  we  had  about  forty 
r.pj.rehended  for  that — fir.Nt  we  said  two  :.old:ers 
T.;:s  t.".kcn  up  lli;;t  couldn't  obtain  th'.ir  dis- 
eii::r}rf,  r.iui  tlun  v.'o  declared  it  was  a  v,\.'ll- 
hiiown  !;jjor::::;{  :iolil(mr.n  v.'ho  did  it  for  a  spree, 
'ihe  bo\'  .Tones  in  the  Palace  wr.sn't  much 
of  ;i\  all'air  lor  the  rnnnii!;^  p.'-ltercri. ;  tiic 
ballad  singer.^— or  stnel  scrcinurs,  n.'«  we  calls 
'em — had  ibo  pull  out  o;  xhai.  The  jutter 
wouldn't  i.iko  :  tlu:y  had  read  it  all  i"  l!ie  iii.'v;s- 
p.:pcrs  belore.  Oxfi.-d.  ami  r!.:nci>,  ;.:ul  lican 
were  a  Ktlle  b-.ttir,  buL  n»i:'.'.i..^c  lo  er;.ck  i.bout. 
Ti:c  jjui.le  d;.*^n'L  care  al  oul  sucii  il:  njjs  as 
t::e:n.  Xiiev..-'s  no:Innp  bc.:i.;  a  stl::.;li;.^•  {rixid 
muriler,  alter  ..l!.  Wby  iheie  v.-.ia  llu.*h— I 
lived  on  him  fiir  a  month  oi'  more.  N'«':icn  I  com- 
niciiceii  with  llu.-li.  1  v«as  \U.  in  d-.bt  fi-r  rent, 
an'I  i:)  less  ilu.n  fourLien  day^  I  .\ston!shed  the 
wi*e  imn  in  Lho  east  by  p.iyir.:?  my  lamllord  all 
I  owed  him.  Since  Dan'cl  Gcod  there  had 
be--n  little  or  nmhiny:  lUiinii  in  the  murder  line 
— no  one  could  ci'p  him — liil  ilnsh  tnined  up  a 
regular  trump  for  us.  Why  I  went  down  to 
Norwich  cxpre;?ly  to  work  the  txeculion.  I 
worked  my  way  c'lown  t'nere  wlih  *  a  si,j  ruufu I 
InnciiidlioH^  of  his  o\\\\  eompri.Miig,  whicli  I'd 
got  written  by  tlie  blind  man  expiv.-.sly  fwr  the 
occasion.  On  the  morning  of  the  cxirution  wo 
*Lc;-.!  all  the  regul.vr  i.ev. .-papers  cut  (.f  the  iield  ; 
for  we  had  the  full,  true,  and  particular  :;ceount 
<i'.»wn,  you  sec,  by  our  own  express,  and  ihat  can 
beat  anything  ll»a  tver  they  e;ui  publish;  for 
wc  '^els  it  j>r:nted  several  days  afore  it  comes  oJT, 
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and  goes  and  itandi  with  it  right  under  the  drop ; 
and  many'i  the  penny  I*Te  turned  away  when 
I've  been  asked  for  an  account  of  the  whole 
bttsineu  brfore  it  happened.  So  you  lee,  for 
herly  and  correct  hinformation,  we  can  beat  the 
5am — ave,  or  the  moon  either,  for  the  matter  of 
that  Irish  Jem,  the  Ambassador,  never  goes  to 
bed  but  he  blesses  Rush  the  farmer ;  and  numy's 
the  time  he's  told  me  we  should  never  have  such 
another  wind&ll  as  that  But  I  told  lum  not  to 
despair ;  there's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,  says 
I,  and,  sure  enoush,  up  comes  the  Bermonds^ 
tragedy.  We  might  have  done  very  well,  indeed, 
out  of  the  Mannings,  but  there  was  too  many 
examinations  for  it  to  be  any  great  account 
to  us.  I've  been  away  with  Uic  Mannings  in 
the  country  ever  since.  I've  been  through  Hert- 
fordshire, Cambridgeshire,  and  Suffolk,  along 
with  George  Fredenck  Manning  and  his  wife — 
travelled  from  800  to  1,000  miles  witli  'em,  but 
I  could  have  done  much  better  if  I  had  stopped 
in  London.  Every  day  I  was  anxiously  looking 
for  a  confession  from  Mrs.  Manning.  All  I 
wanted  was  for  her  to  clear  her  conscience  afore 
she  left  this  here  whale  of  tears  (that's  what  I 
always  calls  it  in  the  patter),  and  when  I  read 
in  the  papers  (mind  they  was  none  of  my  own) 
that  her  last  words  on  the  brink  of  hetemity 
was,  *  I've  nothing  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Rowe,  but 
to  thank  you  for  your  Idndness,'  I  guv  her  up 
entirely — had  completely  done  with  her.  In 
course  the  public  looks  to  us  for  the  last  words 
of  all  monsters  in  human  form,  and  as  for  Mrs. 
Manning's,  they  were  not  worth  the  printing." 

Or  THE  Recent  Kxperience  of  a  Running 

Patterer. 
From  the  same  man  I  had  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  vocation  up  to  the  present  time : 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said.  *'  I  think,  Uke  them 
altogether,  things  hasn't  been  so  good  this 
last  year  as  the  year  before.  But  the  Pope, 
God  bless  him  !  he's  been  the  best  friend  I've 
had  since  Rush,  but  Rush  licked  his  Holiness. 
You  see,  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  a 
one-sided  aflair;  of  course  the  Catholics  won't 
buy  anything  against  the  Pope,  but  all  religions 
could  go  for  Rush.  Our  mob  once  thought  of 
starting  a  cardinal's  dress,  and  I  thought  of 
wearing  a  red  hat  myself.  I  did  wear  a  shovel 
hat  when  the  Bishop  of  London  was  our  racket; 
but  I  thought  the  hat  began  to  feel  too  hot,  so  I 
shovelled  it  ofE  There  was  plenty  of  paper 
that  would  have  suited  to  work  with  a  cardinal's 
hat  There  was  one, — *  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
Lament,' — and  it  was  giving  his  own  words 
like,  and  a  red  hat  would  have  capped  it  It 
used  to  make  the  people  roar  when  it  came  to 
snivelling,  and  grumbling  at  little  Jack  Russell 
— by  Wiseman,  in  course ;  and  when  it  comes 
to  this  part — which  alludes  to  that  'ere  thun- 
dering letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham — the 
people  was  stunned : 

'  He  called  me  a  buflklo,  bull,  and  a  monkej, 
And  then  with  a  Midler  called  Old  Arthur  eonkejr 
Declared  they  would  bny  me  a  ninepenny  doakay, 
And  tend  me  to  Rome  to  the  Pope/ 


'*They  shod  me,  air.  Who's  theyf  Wh] 
the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman.  I  call  m 
clothes  after  them  I  earn  money  by  to  ba 
them  with.  My  shoes  I  call  Pope  Pius;  m 
trowsers  and  braces,  Calcraft ;  my  waistcoat  an 
shirt,  Jael  Denny ;  and  my  coat,  Lore  Letten 
A  man  must  show  a  sense  of  gratitude  in  th 
best  way  he  can.  But  I  didn't  start  the  cardi 
nal's  hat ;  I  thought  it  might  prove  disagreeaM 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  dress  lodgers."  [What  m 
informant  said  further  of  the  Pope,  I  give  undc 
the  head  of  the  Chaunter.]  "  There  was  ver 
little  doing,"  he  continued,  "for  some  ttm 
after  I  gave  you  an  account  before;  hardly 
slum  worth  a  crust  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  to  m 
A  slum's  a  paper  fake, — ^make  a  foot-note  c 
tnat,  sir.  I  think  Adelaide  was  the  first  thinj 
I  worke^i^fter  I  told  you  of  my  tomfooleriei 
Yes  it  was, — her  helegy.  She  weren't  of  n 
account  whatsomever,  and  Cambridge  was  n 
better  nor  Adelaide.  But  there  was  po<n>  Si 
Robert  Peel,  —  he  was  some  good;  indeed, 
think  he  was  as  good  as  6s.  a  day  to  me  fc 
the  four  or  five  days  when  he  was  freaheii 
Browns  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows  to  vu 
and  one  copper  cartridge  was  sent  flying  at  u 
with  18|<f.  in  it,  all  copper,  as  if  it  had  bee 
collected.  I  worked  Sir  Robert  at  the  Wei 
End,  and  in  the  quiet  streets  and  squarei 
Certainly  we  had  a  most  beautiful  heleg} 
Well,  poor  gentleman,  what  we  earned  on  hu 
was  some  set-off  to  us  for  his  starting  his  nei 
regiment  of  the  Blues — the  Cook's  Own.  No 
that  they've  troubled  me  much.  1  was  one 
before  Alderman  Kelly,  when  he  was  Lor 
Mayor,  charged  with  obstructing,  or  some  hum 
bug  of  that  sort.  *  What  are  you,  my  man  f 
says  he  quietly,  and  like  a  gentleman.  *  In  th 
same  line  as  yourself,  my  lord,'  says  I.  '  How* 
that  ? '  says  he.  *  I  'm  a  paper- worker  for  m; 
living,  my  lord,'  says  I.  I  was  soon  discharged 
and  tiiere  was  sucli  fun  and  laughing,  that  i 
I  'd  had  a  few  slums  in  my  pocket,  I  believe 
could  have  sold  them  all  in  the  justice-roonu 

"^Haynau  was  a  stimner,  and  the  drayma 
came  their  caper  just  in  the  critical  time  for  Ui 
as  things  was  growing  very  taper.  But  I  di 
best  with  him  in  chaunting;  and  so,  as  yo 
want  to  hear  about  chaunting,  I'll  tell  yo 
after.  We're  forced  to  change  our  patter — fin 
running,  then  chaunting,  and  then  standing- 
oftener  than  we  used  to. 

"  Then  Calcraft  was  pretty  tidy  browns.  H 
was  up  for  star\'ing  his  mother, — and  what  bettc 
can  you  expect  of  a  hangman  ?  Me  and  m 
mate  worked  him  down  at  Hatfield,  in  Eoe] 
where  his  mother  lives.  It's  his  native,  I  believi 
We  sold  her  one.  She's  a  limping  old  body, 
saw  the  people  look  at  her,  and  they  tola  m 
arterards  who  she  was.  '  How  much  t '  la) 
she.  '  A  penny,  marm,'  say  I.  *  Sarre  hii 
right,'  says  she.  We  worked  it,  too,  in  th 
street  in  Hoxton  where  he  lives,  and  he  sent  oc 
for  two,  which  shows  he's  a  sensible  sort  ( 
character  in  some  points,  after  alL  Then  « 
had  a  '  Woice  from  the  Gaol !  or  the  Hornn 
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of  the  Cofidnnned  Cell!  Being  the  Life  of 
WilHam  Calcraft,  the  present  Hangman.*  It's 
written  in  the  high  style,  and  parts  of  it  will 
bare  astonished  the  hangman's  nerves  before 
thii.    Here's  a  bit  of  the  patter,  now : 

**  Let  ni  look  at  William  C.nlcrafI,"  sayii  the  f  mincnt 

>  author.  "  in  his  earl!e«t  dayr.    He  wa*  born  about  the 

'  jor  1861.  of  humble  but  liidu»triou»  iwrenti,  at  a 

;  liltk  ffilUge  in  Eaxex.    His  infant  ears  often  listened 

;  tatbc  chilli ren  betonginj;  to  the  Sunday  ftchools  of  his 

I  laiiTt  place,  slqging  the  well-known  wordh  of  Watt's 

.  beiatiful  hymn, 

j  *  When  e'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad, 

1  How  many  poor  I  see,  Lc* 

]  Bit  lias  (tor  the  poor  farmer's  boy,  he  never  had  the 

1  spportuBlty  of  going  to  that  school  to  be  taught  how 
toihan  'the  broad  way  leading  to  destruction.'    To 

1  Nd  a  chance  fortune  he  travelled  up  to  London 

''  vkera  bis  ignorance   and   folorn    condition  -shortly 

I  cuUed  that  fell  demon  which  ever  haunts  the  foot- 

I  ttepi  of  the  wretched,  to  mark  him  for  her  own." 

.  "Im't  that  stunning,  sir  ?  Here  it  is  in  print 
j  fcr  yoiL  *  Mark  him  for  her  own  I '  Then,  poor 
1  dear,  he's  so  sorry  to  hang  anybody.  Here's 
i  uotherbit: 

I  '  Bot  In  vain  he  repents,  he  has  no  real  friend 
h  tke  world  but  his  wife,  to  whom  he  con  communi- 
citt  his  private  thooghts,  and  in  return  receive  con- 
MiitloB,  can  anv  lot  be  harder  than  this?  Hence  his 
WTOQs  system  is  fact  breaking  down,  every  day  ren- 
Maf  him  less  able  to  endure  the  excruciating  and 
tconlsing  torments  he  is  hourly  suffering,  lie  is 
wnted  bv  remof>e  heaped  upon  remorse,  every  ITesh 
victim  he  is  required  to  strangle  being  so  much  addi- 
<>Mulftiel  thrown  upon  that  mental  flame  which  is 
iemhiag  him.' 

**  You  may  believe  me,  sir,  and  I  can  prove 
1^  &ct~the  autlior  of  that  beautiful  writing 
iin't  in  parliament !  Think  of  the  mental  flame, 
«!    0,  dear.; 

"Sirrell  was  no  good  either.  Not  salt  to  a 
^ng.  Though  we  worked  him  in  his  own 
Mighbourhoo<l,  and  pattered  about  gold  and 
*lter  all  in  a  row.  *  Ah ! '  says  one  old 
•"intn,  *  he  was  a  'spectablc  man.'  *  Werry, 
■*nn,'  says  I. 

"Holiest  weren't  no  good  either,  'cause  the 
J<wtim  was  a  parson.  If  it  had  happened  a  little 
w,  ve'd  h&\e  had  it  to  righU;  the  news- 
F*pen  didn't  make  much  of  it.  We'd  have 
Jwn  it  was  the  *  Commencement  of  a  Moat 
Horrid  and  Barbarious  Plot  got  up  by  the  Pope 
*Bd  Cardinal  Wisemanybr-r  the  Mas-ser-cree-ing 
f[all  good  Protestant  Ministers.'  Tliat  would 
m  been  the  dodge,  sir !  A  beautiful  idear, 
^  isn't  it  ?  But  the  murder  came  off  badly, 
■•^iyott  can't  expect  fellows  like  them  murderers 

I  |p  have  any  regard  for  the  interest  of  art  and 
J||>nture.  Then  there's  so  long  to  wait  between 
P>e  mnrder  and  the  trial,  that  unless  the  fiend 
*  fcuman  form  keeps  writing  beautiful  love- 
*'**w«i^  the  excitement  can't  be  kept  up.  H'e 
^  write  the  love-letters  for  the  fiend  in  human  ? 
**■*'•  quite  true,  and  we  once  had  a  great  pull 
"•M  way  over  the  newspapers.  But  Lord  love 
y%  there's  plenty  of  'em  gets  more  and  more 
2^  *"  ^^"*"    '^^^y  ^***dR  in  our  footsteps,  sir ; 

I  v^,^®*^*  our  bright  example.  O!  isn't! 
^^*^  a  nice  rubbing  and  polishing  up.     This  j 


here  copy  won't  do.  This  must  be  left  out,  and 
that  put  in ;  'cause  it  suits  the  walk  of  the  paper. 
Why,  you  nmst  know,  sir.  /  know.  Don't  tell 
me.  You  can't  have  been  on  the  Morning 
Chronicle  for  nothing. 

"  Then  there  was  the  *  Horrid  and  Inhuman 
Murder,  Committed  by  T.  Drory,  on  the  Body 
of  Jael  Denny,  at  Donningliurst,  a  Village  in 
Essex.'  We  worked  it  in  every  way.  Drory 
had  every  chance  given  to  him.  We  had  half- 
slieets,  and  copies  of  werses,  and  books.  A  very 
tidy  book  it  was,  setting  ofl*  with  showing  how 
'  The  secluded  village  of  Donninghurst  has  been 
the  scene  of  a  most  determined  and  diabolical 
murder,  the  discovery  of  which  early  on  Sun- 
day, the  12th,  in  the  morning  has  thronvn  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  into  a  painful 
state  of  excitement'  Well,  sir,  well— very  well ; 
that  bit  was  uken  from  a  newspaper.  Oh, 
we're  not  above  acknowledging  when  we  conde- 
scends to  borrow  from  any  of  'em.  If  you  re- 
member, when  I  saw  you  about  the  time,  I  told 
you  I  thought  Jael  Demiy  would  turn  out  as 
good  as  Maria  Martin.  And  without  any  ioke 
or  nonsense,  sir,  it  really  is  a  most  shocking 
thing.  But  she  didn't.  The  weather  coopered 
her,  poor  lass  1  There  was  money  in  sight,  and 
we  couldn't  touch  it;  it  seemed  washed  away 
from  us,  for  you  nmy  remember  how  wet  it  was. 
I  made  a  little  by  her,  though.  For  all  that,  I 
haven't  done  with  Master  Drory  yet  If  God 
spares  my  life,  he  shall  make  it  up  to  me.  Why, 
now,  sir,  is  it  reasonable,  that  a  poor  man  like 
me  should  take  so  much  pains  to  make  Drory's 
name  known  all  over  the  country,  and  walk 
miles  and  miles  in  the  rain  to  do  it,  and  get  only 
a  few  bob  for  my  labour  I  It  can't  l>e  thought 
on-  When  the  Wile  and  Inhuman  Seducer 
takes  his  trial,  he  must  pay  up  my  just  claims. 
I'm  not  going  to  take  all  that  trouble  on  his 
account,  and  let  him  off  so  easy." 

My  informant  then  gave  me  an  account  of 
his  sale  of  papers  relating  to  the  Pope  and 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  but  as  he  was  thtm  a 
chaunter,  rather  than  a  patterer  (the  distinc- 
tion is  shown  under  another  head),  I  give  his 
characteristic  account,  as  the  statement  of  a 
chaunter.  He  proceeded  after  having  finished 
his  recital  of  the  street  business  relating  to  the 
Pope,  &c. : 

**My  last  paying  caper  was  the  Sloanes. 
They  beat  Haynau.  I  declare  to  you,  sir,  the 
knowingest  among  us  couldn't  have  invented 
a  cock  to  equal  the  conduct  of  them  Sloanes. 
Why,  it's  disgusting  to  come  near  the  plain 
truth  about  them.  I  think,  take  it  altogether, 
Sloanc  was  as  good  as  the  Po])e,  but  he  had 
a  stopper  like  Pius  the  Ninth,  for  that  was  a 
one-sided  affair,  and  the  Catholics  wouldn't 
buy ;  and  Sloane  was  too  disgusting  for  the 
gentry,  or  beUer  sort,  to  buy  him.  But  I've 
been  in  little  streets  where  some  of  the  windows 
was  without  sashes,  and  some  that  had  sashes 
had  stockings  thrust  between  the  frames,  and 
I've  taken  half  a  bob  in  ha'peiniies.  Oh  !  you 
should  have  heard  what  poor  women  said  about 
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him,  for  it  was  women  that  bought  him  most 
They  was  more  savage  against  him  than 
against  her.  ^Vhy,  they  had  fifty  deaths  for 
him.  Rolling  in  a  barrel,  with  lots  of  sharp 
naiU  inside,  down  Primrose-hill,  and  turned  out 
to  the  women  on  Kennington-common^  and 
boiled  alive  in  oil  or  stuff  that  can't  be  men- 
tioned, or  hung  over  a  slow  fire.  *  O,  the  poor 
dear  girl,'  says  they,  'what  she's  sufiered.' 
We  had  accounts  of  Mistress  Sloanc's  appre- 
hension before  the  papers.  We  had  it  at 
Jersey,  and  they  liad  it  at  Boulogne,  but  we 
were 'first.  Then  we  discovered,  because  we 
must  be  in  advance  of  the  papers,  that  Miss 
Devaux  was  Sloane's  daughter  by  a  former 
wife,  and  Jane  Wilbred  wap  Mrs.  Sloane's 
daughter  by  a  former  husband,  and  was  entitled 
to  1 ,000/.  by  rights.  Haynau  was  a  fool  to  Sloauc. 
'•  I  don't  know  of  anything  fresh  that's  in 
hand,  sir.  One  of  our  authors  is  coming  out 
witli  something  spicy,  against  Lord  John,  for 
doing  nothing  about  Wiseman  ;  'cause  he  says 
as  no  one  thing  that  he's  written  for  Lord  John 
ever  sold  well,  something  against  him  may." 

Of  the  Ciiaunters. 
"As  the  minstrel's  art,"  writes  Mr.  Slrutt,  in 
his  "  Sports  and  Pastimes,"  "  consisted  of  several 
branches,  the  professors  were  distinguished  by 
different  denominations,  as  *  rimours,  chantdrn'Sf 
conteours,  joiigleours  or  jongleurs,  jcstours,  le- 
cours,  and  troubadours  or  trouvers:'  in  modern 
language,  rhymer.",  singers,  story-tollers,  jug- 
glers, rclatcra  cf  heroic  actions,  buffoon.s,  ami 
poets ;  but  all  of  them  were  included  uinlcr  the 
general  name  of  n'.instrcl.  An  eniii.ent  Frencli 
antiquary  snys  of  ilv)  minstrels,  that  soir.e  of 
them  llieniselvcs  conipcsed  tlic  subjects  they 
sang  or  related,  as  the  trouvers  and  the  con- 
teurs ;  and  some  of  thcni  uscil  the  coinj.i.sitionr. 
of  others,  as  the  jougleoursandthc  chantours.  lit 
further  remarks,  that  the  trouvers  may  be  said 
to  have  embellished  their  productions  with 
rhyme,  while  the  conteurs  related  their  histories 
in  prose ;  the  jougleours,  wlio  in  the  middle  ages 
were  famous  for  playing  upon  the  vielle"  ^i 
kind  of  Imrdy-gurdy],  "accompanied  the  songs 
of  the  trouvers.  These  jougleours  were  also 
assisted  by  the  chanteurs;  and  this  union  of 
talents  rendered  the  compositions  more  harmo- 
nious and  more  pleasing  to  the  auditory,  and 
increased  their  rewards,  so  that  th.ey  readily 
joined  eaoli  other,  and  travelled  together  in  large 
parties.  It  is,  however,  very  certain  that  the 
poet,  the  songster,  and  the  musician  were  fre- 
quently united  in  the  same  person."  ^ly  ac- 
count of  the  authors,  &c.,  of  street  literature 
shows  that  the  analogy  Etill  holds. 

The  French  antic^uary  quoted  was  Fav.ohet, 
in  his  •'  Origine  de  la  Lau^ue  et  Pol'jiic  i'ran- 
9oise"  (15vSl);  and  though  he  wrote  concerning 
liis  own  country,  his  descriptions  apply  equally 
to  the  English  minstrels,  who  were  principally 
Normans,  for  many  reigns  after  the  CoiKiuest, 
and  were  of  the  same  race,  and  hahir«,  and 
manners  as  on  the  French  side  of  tin.  Ciianiu  1. 


Of  the  minstrels,  I  shall  have  mon 
when  I  treat  of  the  ballad-siugers  and  tl 
of  street  and  public-house  musicians  of 
between  whom  and  the  minstrels  of  old 
in  many  respects,  a  somewhat  close  reaei 
Minstrelsy  fell  gradually  from  its  Mgl 
and  fell  so  low  that,  in  the  39th  year  o: 
bcth's  reign— a  period  when  the  noblci 
of  any  language  was  beginning  to  comn 
ear  of  the  educated  in  England — the  x 
Were  classed  in  a  penal  statute  with 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars !  Putci 
his  "Arte  of  English  Poesie"  (1589),  s 
*'  taverne  minstrels  that  give  a  fit  of  n 
a  groat"  One  of  the  statutes  ena 
Cromwell's  Protectorate  was  directed 
all  persons  "  commonly  called  fidlers 
strells." 

Ii>  the  old  times,  then,  the  jougele 
jcstours  were  assisted  by  the  chantcu 
the  present  day  the  running  patterer — 1» 
have  shown,  is  the  sufficiently  legitin 
scendant  of  the  jcstour,  and  in  some  rei 
the  mountebank — is  accompanied  gene 
a  chaunter,  so  presenting  a  furtlier 
resemblance  between  ancient  and  moder 
folk.  The  chaunter  now  not  only  sin 
fiddles,  for  within  thejie  few  years  i 
ning  patlcrerK.  to  render  their  pcrfa 
more  attractive,  arc  soir.vtinies  accomps 
musicians.  The  runriin';^  perfonncr  then, 
of  hurrying'  alor.p^  with  th"  nicmhers  of  1 
inakini;  sufli..ient  nci?t.'  m  arouse  a  whol 
takes  hi.^  .stand  v/ith  tlio  chaunter  in  cny 
ing  place,  an.i  as  ilie  sounr-i  wiiich  arc  t 
po])ular  arc — rs  !,;  lh«*  case  at  man} 
concerl"-::)  .;ii.> — swnKi'iiiL'^  '"ispokfu"  ai 
i:uTJi;,  Ih?  j-.^r.'jrmcr-:  v.yl-  in  iheir  propc 
ci»y,  fo"  ih."  p.-'ttcror  r.ot  oaiy  "speak 
sj;;:ikf.  iiio;-.'  tlinii  is  ic  t  down  ior  him,  w 
i.hr.ur.Ur  lid- '.];-•;  au'i  si?'.;^^-.  i>on:c-tinies 
patti-rs  A  i.'llc  iho  v.thcr  .^-.'igs,  and  tlieir 
are  the  fani?. 

I  am  told,  however,  that  there  are  oi 
runninj^  paticiorr.  wiio  arc  regularly  th 
chauntors,  iiudling  to  !h'.  ir  songs,  v.lule  1 
work  as  usual,  or  one  ii:;i)\  .<ini»s.  or  spe; 
sings,  with  the  chaunter.  Two  of  the 
are  known  as  Hrumiriajj-em  Jack,  a 
Country  Paganini.  From  tv.t ntj-  to  thi 
terers,  hov.-iver,  are  chaunter^  also,  wh 
think  the  occa.iiou  rcquiro-;  it. 

Further  to  elucidate  chaur.l'r.^.  and 
the  quality  of  the  canticliw.  and  the  way 
ceediug,  I  cite  a  si  at  em  en  i  of  his  expcr 
a  chaunter,  from  the  rur.ninj?  patterer 
details  of  his  n;ore  t^-,v-c:r.l  ';;u.>ane&s 
already  given,  but  whr?  aiw)  occa 
chaunts : — 

Of  the  ExFERiKNei.  of  a  Chaun 
"  The  Pope,  sir,"  l:o  h?f<an,  "  was  i 
suled  to  cliaurit  as  \o  p-itr^r,  in  court 
had  the  Greeks  (the  latl-iy-arrivcd  Irisl 
upon  us  more  than  (>i;oc.  In  Liverpoo 
en  the  night  of  the  v.i.-.t.r.g  at  Guildhal 
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i;gressloD|  wc  bad  a  regiilar  skrim- 

gcntlcman  said  :  *  Really,  you 
g  such  improper  songs,  my  men.' 
ncs  another,  and  he  was  a  little 

port  wine,  and  he  says :  *  What, 
cove  the  Pope!  Here,  give  me 
of  the  papers,'  The  city  was  tidy 
T,  sir,  or  the  chaunt ;  there  was 
at  there  was  shillings  at  the  West 
br  the  first  time  in  their  innocent 
sons  ca:r.?  out  as  stunning  patrons 
.     One  of  'cm  as  we  was  at  work 

give  a  hit  of  a  signal  and  was 
without  any  parade  to  the  next 
IS  good  for  half-a- crown !     Other 

til  at  v.-ery  same  day,  and  sent  a 
n  i\  Joey.  Then  mc  and  my  mate 
tev.  W.'s,  him  as  came  it  so  strong 
i'orks  on  the  Fifth  of  November, 
itercd  and  we  pattered,  and  we 
X  V2  chriunted,   but  no  go  for   a 

His  servant  said  he  weren't  at 
oursc  th::t  wouldn't  do  for  us,  so 
e  his-hC'lf  r.t  lait,  and  sr^ys,  wcrry 
e  to-n-.orrcvr  morning,  my  men, 
bo   two  gcr.ll'jTucn   to   hear  yoiu' 

him  for  ronu tiling  in  hand,  hut 
busincis  liad  cost  him  so  Uiuch 
?ally  coulun't.  Vrdl,  we  bounced 
lim.  ar.d  di^In't  go  near  him  again. 

did  for  his  party,  a  shiilhig  was 
ude.  Of  course  tve  has  no  fueling 
ag'n  the  Pope.  Wc  f,ocs  to  it  as 
;  and  let  iik'  tell  you.  i-ir,  wc  '^,oi 
aid,  it  couhhi't  be  called  paid,  fur 
Lord  John  at  Uic  City  Election; 
!ic  orii^inr-l  of  ihe  live  rats,  which 
lut  thtTc's  a  good  time  coming  to 
mny  off. 

the  tunes — there's  no  act  of  par- 
t  tunes,  you  know,  sir — was  stun- 
[Idle ;  ::s  if  a  thousand  bricks  was 
f  a  can  .nt  once.  1  think  'The 
rdinal  AV'iscnian,'  one  of  the  llrit 

did  as  \\A\  as  any.  This  wcrse 
dmired : — 

1  John  Russell  did  so  bright. 

Bishop  of  Durham  r.  Iciicr  writ? 

hilo  I've  a  hand  I'll  ficht, 

tpe  and  cardinal  Wiseman, 

.n's  ancestor  ns  I  t;;ll, 

^'llliam  Uuasell  then  known  well 

religion  woxild  not  sell, 

tyr  he  in  ({lory  r;ll, 

'  Lord  Jolin  so  bold  and  free, 

•t  a  rope  a*  v.e  may  ?-e. 

up  on  each  si:le  of  a  tree, 

ipc  and  cardinal  wiscman.' 

;hing  wersc,  too,  was  effective,  and 
jw  browns : — 

Jon't  cart;  a  fi?  for  Rotdc, 
in't  th'iv  let  the  i;ir!fi  alone, 
id  their  bucincs^  at  home, 
pe  and  cardinal  ^^i^eman. 
;ir  nionsical  re-d  cjirdina-s  hat, 
)ts  of  vraferi  in  a  sack, 
ome  her;'  ".vi'.h  all  their  cl.ick, 
vniind  them  Jil  lal  la  ra  -whac  k. 
and  they  shall  nut  be  loose, 
hum  l>c;:::!ng  is  all  no  lue, 


If  they  come  here  we'll  cook  thtir  goose, 
The  pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

CHORT}« 

Monki  and  Nuns  an<l  fools  afloat. 

We'll  have  no  bulls  shoved  down  our 
throat. 
Cheer  up  and  shout  down  \rith  the  Pope, 

And  his  bishop  cardinal  \V1seman.' 

"Then  there  was  another,  sir.  *The  Pope 
he  is  coming ;  oh,  crikey,  oh  dear  I  '  to  the 
tune  of  the  *  Camels  are  coming.'  There  was 
one  bit  that  used  to  tickle  them.  I  mayn't 
exactly  remember  it,  for  I  didn't  do  anything 
beyond  a  spiu-t  in  it,  and  haven't  a  copy  for 
you,  but  it  tickled  'em  with  others.  This  was 
the  bit : — 

'  I've  heard  my  old  f^randmothcr's  Krondraother  sny, 
They  burnt  us  in  Smithfield  full  ten  every  day. 
O,  what  shall  I  do,  for  I  feel  very  que3r, ' 
Th2  Tope  he's  a-coming,  oh !  crikey,  oh,  dear ! ' 

•  "  Bless  you,  sir,  if  I  see  a  smart  dressed  ser- 
vant girl  looking  shyly  out  of  the-  street-door 
at  us,  or  through  the  area  railings,  and  I  can 
get  a  respectful  word  in  and  say,  *2i!y  good 
young  lady,  do  buy  of  a  poor  fellow,  we  haven't 
s.iid  a  word  to  your  .servants,  wc  hasn't  sieer 
any  on  'cm,'  thcu  she's  had,  sir,  for  \d.  at 
least,  and  twice  out  of  thrice;  that  *  good  young 
Ir.'.Iy '  chloroforms  her. 

**  Then  th:s  one,  now,  h  stunning.  It's  part 
of  what  the  Queen  was  a  going  to  sing  at  tlie 
opening  of  the  parliament,  hut  she  changed  her 
mind,  and  more's  the  pity,  for  it  would  hare 
hu'l  a  grand  effect.  It's  called  'The  Queen, 
the  Pope,  and  the  Parliament,'  and  these  is 
the  best  of  the  stanzas ;  I  calls  them  worses  in 
common,  but  stanzas  for  Wick : 

'  My  lords  and  my  pc^iKfmen  all. 

The  bishops  and  great  house  of  commons 
On  you  for  protection  I  c  ill. 

For  you  know  I  am  only  a  woman, 
I  am  really  quite  happy  indeed — 

To  meet  you  liko  birds  cf  a  feather. 
So  I  hope  you  will  all  stru?„'le  with  me. 

And  puU  away  boys  altojjethcr, 
My  name  is  Victoria  tlic  Queen. 

*  Our  bishops  and  deans  did  relent. 

And  say  they  for  ever  wa^  undone. 
Bishop  Philpott  a  lon<T  challenge  sent 

To  his  lordship  thu  ^i^h^p  of  London, 
To  fight  him  on  Hounslow  Heath — 

But  the  bishop  of  Lnndon  was  coosey, 
He  gave  him  one  r.l^p  in  the  mouth, 

And  then  sent  a  letter  to  pusey. 
No  humbufc'gery  ctories  for  vick — 

'  I  heard  my  old  grandfather  say 

Hi*  great  grancmolher  easily  loved  reckon 
When  they  made  a  fool  run  away. 

Whoso  name  was  king  Jemmy  the  second. 
Billy  gave  him  a  ticket  for  soup, 

I'hough  Bill  married  old  Jemmy's  daughter 
He  knocked  him  from  old  Palace  yard, 

To  Ireland,  across  the  Boyne  water, 
Long  life  to  Victoria  the  Queen. 

'  Come  here  my  old  friend  Joey  Hume, 

I  know  you  in  silence  wont  mope  now, 
Oo  up  and  get  inside  the  moon 

And  make  fast  a  great  torry  rope  now. 
And  then  give  a  spring  and  a  Jump 

And  you  to  a  peerr-sre  shall  rise  then. 
For  we'll  swing  up  old  Pius  the  Pope 

And  his  eminence  cardinal  Wiseman. 
Old  England  and  down  with  the  Pope.' 


ij 
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•'  Then  there  wasn't  no  risk  with  Haynau— I 
told  you  of  the  Pope  firat,  'cause  he  was  most 
chaunted — no  fear  of  a  ferrieadouzer  for  the 
hutcher.  How  is  it  spelled,  sir  ?  Well,  if  you 
can't  find  it  in  the  dlctionaryi  you  must  use 
your  own  judgment  What  does  it  mean  ?  It 
means  a  dewskitch  (a  good  thrashing).  I've 
been  threatened  with  dark  nights  ahout  the 
Pope,  af^cr  the  Greeks  has  said:  'Fat  have 
you  to  say  ag^n  the  holy  gintleman  ?  To  the 
divil  wid  all  the  likes  o'  ye.'  Haynau  was  a 
fair  stage  and  no  favour.  This  werse  was  best 
liked:— 

<  The  other  dav  as  you  must  know. 
In  Barcla/i  brewhouse  he  did  go 
And  sifrned  hU  bloody  name  *'  Haynau. 

The  fellow  that  flogged  the  women. 
Baron  Rotbchild  did  him  fhend. 

And  in  the  letter  which  he  penn'd 
He  thaid  the  nheneral  wath  hii  friend,  ^ 

And  so  good  a  man  he  could  not  mend.        * 

CHoari 
Rumpney  bumsy— bans  him  well- 
Make  his  back  and  sides  to  swell 
Till  he  roars  aloud  with  dreadftil  yell, 
The  fellow  that  flogged  the  women.* 

"  The  women  bought  very  free ;  poor  women, 
mostly ;  we  only  worked  him  to  any  extent  in 
the  back  drags.  One  old  body  at  Stepney 
was  so  pleased  that  she  said,  '  O,  the  bloody- 
minded  willain!  "Whenever  you  come  this 
way  again,  sir,  there's  always  1//.  for  you.'  She 
didn't  pay  in  advance  though. 

**  Tlien  it  ended,  sir,  with  a  beautiful  moral  as 
appeals  to  every  female  bosom : — 

*  That  man  who  would  a  female  harm, 
Is  never  fit  to  live.' 

"  We  always  likes  something  for  the  ladies, 
bless  'em.     They're  our  best  customers. 

**  Then  there  was  poor  Jael  Denny,  but  she 
was  humped,  sir,  and  I've  told  you  the  reason. 
Her  copy  of  werses  began  :— 

*  Since  Corder  died  on  Buystree, 

No  mortal  man  did  read  or  see. 
Of  such  a  dreadful  tragedy, 

As  I  will  now  unfold. 
A  maid  in  bloom— to  her  silent  tomb, 

Is  hurried  in  the  prime  of  life, 
How  could  a  villain  cause  such  strife 
She  worthy  was  a  famous  wife. 
The  like  was  seldom  told. 

CHOaVB. 

She  was  young  and  gay, 

Like  the  flowers  of  mav, 
In  youth  and  vigour  health  and  bloom, 

She  is  hurried  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Through  Esxex,  such  a  dreadfull  gloom, 

Jael  Denny's  murder  caused.' 

"  My  last  chaunt  was  Jane  Wilbred ;  and  her 
worses— and  they  did  tidy  well— began : — 

'  A  Case  like  this  you  seldom  read. 

Or  one  so  sad  and  true, 
And  we  sincerely  hope  the  perper- 

trators  both  will  rue 
To  serve  a  friendless  servant  girl, 

Two  years  they  did  engage, 
Her  name  it  is  Jane  Willbred, 

And  eighteen  years  of  age.' 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, sir?     I  shall   be  there.     Me  and   my 


mates.  We  are  going  to  send  ii 
werses  in  letters  of  gold  for  a  p 
let  the  foreigners  know  what  the 
melodies  of  England  is,  and  no  misi 

Of  the  Death  and  Fire  H 
I  have  described  the  particular  bui 
running  patterer,  who  is  known  by 
a  ver}'  exprensive  cognomen  —  aa 
Hunter."  This  title  refers  not  only 
ing  accounts  of  all  the  murders  1 
topics  of  public  conversation,  but  to 
"murderer"  on  his  own  account,  a: 
of  "cocks"  mentioned  incidentally 
rative.  If  the  truth  be  saleable,  a  i 
terer  prefers  selling  the  truth,  for  t 
man  told  me — he  can  "go  the  same 
fortably  another  day."  If  there  I 
for  sale — no  stories  of  criminals'  liv( 
to  be  condensed  from  the  dinu.<«ive 
in  the  newspapers — no  "helegy" 
man  gone — no  prophecy  and  no  crir 
death  hunter  invents,  or  rather  anno 
He  puts  some  one  to  death  for  tl 
which  is  called  "a  cock."  The  pa 
may  give  the  dreadful  details,  or 
religious  tract,  "  brought  out  in 
should  the  vendor  be  questioned  on 
or  else  the  poor  fellow  puts  on  a  hew 
and  murmurs,  "  O,  it's  shocking 
this  way — but  I  can't  read."  The  pj 
along  80  rapidly  that  this  dctec 
hapi)en5. 

One  man  told  inc  that  in  the  last 
years,  he,  cither  singly  or  with  his  ' 
twice  put  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoi 
once  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  th( 
by  a  "sudden  and  myst-mous"  da 
any  condescension  to  particulars.  H 
perfonned  the  same  mortal  ofRce 
Phillipc,  before  that  potentate's  dep 
France;  each  death  was  by  the  li 
assassin ;  "  one  was  stabbing,  and 
shot  from  a  distance."  He  once 
poisoning  the  Pope,  but  was  afraid  c 
Irish.  He  broke  Prince  Albert's  1 
(he  was  not  sure  which),  when  his 
ness  was  out  with  his  harriers.  H« 
much  to  say  about  the  Queen ;  " 
go  down,"  he  thought,  and  perhaps  i 
lately  been  said.  "  Stop,  there,  sir,"  s 
patterer,  of  whom  I  inquired  as  to  1 
ness  of  those  statements,  (after  nr 
custoir.  in  sifting  e;:'-'Ii  Kiibjtct  ll 
"stop,  stop,  sir.  I  hai'j  had  to  sa\ 
Queen  lately.  In  coorse,  nothing  c 
against  her,  and  nothing  ought  to ; 
enough,  but  the  last  time  she  was 
cried  her  accouchement  (the  word  was  j 
as  spelt  to  a  merely  English  reader 
more  broadly)  of  three  !  Lord  love 
would  have  been  no  use  crying  one  ; 
used  to  that ;  but  a  Bobby  came 
stops  me,  and  said  it  was  some  impud 
the  Queen's  coachman  !  Wliy  look  at 
fat-head — I  knew  I  was  safe — and  se 
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it  about  the  Queen  or  her  coacli- 
l  he  looked,  and  in  coorse  there  was 
forget  just  now  what  the  paper  wa$ 
y  first-mentioned  infonnant  had  ap- 
Feargus  O'Connor  on  a  chai'gc  of 
L  He  assassinated  Louis  Napoleon, 
MTth  edition  of  the  Times"  which 
He  caused  Marshal  Havnau  to 
issault  by  the  draymen.  He  made 
himself  in  prison.  He  killed  Jane 
td  put  Mrs.  Sloane  to  death ;  and 
ed  the  discorery  that  Jane  Wilbred 
oane's  daughter. 

rmant  did  not  represent  that  he  had 
iiese  little  pieces  of  intelligence,  only 
i  been  a  party  to  their  sale,  and  a 
pnating  one  or  two.  Another  pattercr 
ligher  order  of  genius — told  me  that 
as  stated  was  undoubtedly  correct, 
ind  my  mates,  sir,"  he  said,  "did 
another  style.  A  splendid  slum, 
&1 !  We  assassinated  him — mys-iQ- 
n  about  Rush.  His  hanging  hisself 
as  a  fake,  I  know ;  but  we've  had 

His  ghost  appeared — as  is  shown  in 
!an  papers — ^to  Emily  Sandford,  and 
ler ;  and  took  her  by  the  neck,  and 
red  marks  of  his  fingers  to  be  seen 
to  this  day  I  '*  The  same  informant 
in  his  praise  of  the  "  Ass-sass-sina- 
ajmau  that  I  give  the  account  I 
loubt  it  was  his  own  writing.  It  is 
passages,  and  has  a  blending  of  the 
ie"we:"— 

juft  received  upon  undisputed  authority, 
race  and  unmanly  tyrant,  that  enemy  to 
iKtouf  liberty,  the  inhuman  Uaynau  has 
•d  hit  career  of  guilt  by  the  hand  of  an 
term  assassin  I  have  no  doubt  will  greet 
the  ears  of  some  of  our  readers,  yet  never 
\  compelled  to  use  it  although  I  would 
e  optrage  of  outraged  innocence,  which 
ame  more  suitable  to  one  who  has  been 
f  ridden  the  world  of  such  a  despicable 

rmant  complained  bitterly,  and  not 

ison,  of  the  printer.      "  Average," 

!  (which  I  have  italicised),  should  be 

The  "  average  of  outraged  inno- 

s  by  the  Columns  of  the  Corour  le  Con- 
Irussels,"  runs  the  paper,  "  that  the  even- 
it,  three  men  one  of  which  is  supposed  to 
tant,  Haynau  entered  a  Cafe  in  the  Neigh- 
Bmssels  kept  by  a  man  in  the  name  of 
1  after  partaking  of  some  refreshments 
9rdered  by  his  two  companions  they  de- 
lown  to  their  chambers,  durinc  their  stay 

or  Travellers  Room,  they  spoke  but  little 
to  be  very  cautious  as  to  Joining  in  the 
s  which  was  passing  briskly  round  the 
,  whieh  to  use  the  landlord's  own  words 
range,  as  his  Cafe  was  mostly  frequented 
Jovial  fellows,  M.  Priduex  goes  on  to 
er  the  three  strangers  had  retired  to  rest 
an  and  rathernobic  looking  man  enveloped 
lak  entered  and  asked  for  a  bed.  and  after 
me  wine  he  took  up  a  paper  and  appeared 
I  it  very  attentively,  in  due  time  he  was 
d  and  all  passed  on  without  any  appear- 
:hing  wrong  until  about  C  o'clock  in  the 
tMsn  the  landlord  and  his  familv,  were 
■oise  over  head  and  cries  of  murder,  and 


upon  going  up  stairs  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  disco- 
vered the  person  who  was  [known]  to  Iw*  Marhhal 
Haynau,  lying  on  his  bed  with  his  throai  cut  in  a 
ftightftil  manner,  and  his  two  companions  standing  by 
his  bed  side  bewailing  his  loss.  On  the  table  was  dis- 
covered a  card,  on  which  was  written  these  words 
*  Monster,  I  am  avent^cd  at  last.  8u:*picion  went  upon 
the  tall  stranger,  who  was  not  anywhere  to  be  found, 
the  Garde  arms  instantly  were  on  the  alert,  and  are 
now  in  active  persuit  of  him  but  up  to  the  time  of  our 
going  to  pre«s  nothing  further  has  transpired." 

It  is  very  easy  to  stigmatise  the  death-hunter 
when  he  sets  oft'  all  the  attractions  of  a  real  or 
pretended  murder, — when  he  displays  on  a  board, 
as  does  the  standing  pattercr,  ''illustrations"  of 
**  the  'dentical  ])ick-axe "  of  Manning,  or  the 
stable  of  Good, — or  when  he  invents  or  embel- 
lishes atrocities  which  excite  the  public  mind. 
He  does,  however,  but  follow  in  the  path  of 
those  who  are  looked  up  to  as  "  the  press," — as 
the  "  fourth  estate."  The  conductors  of  the 
Latlifs  Newspaper  sent  an  artist  to  Paris  to  give 
drawings  of  the  scene  of  the  murder  by  the 
Due  de  Praslin, —  to  "illustrate"  the  blood- 
stains in  the  duchess's  bed-chamber.  The 
Illustrated  London  News  is  prompt  in  depicting 
the  locality  of  any  atrocity  over  which  the 
curious  in  crime  may  gloat  The  Observer^  in 
costly  advertisements,  l)oasts  of  its  20  colunms 
(sometimes  with  a  supplement)  of  details  of 
some  vulgar  and  mercenary  bloodshed, — the 
detail*  being  written  in  a  most  honest  depre- 
cation of  the  morbid  and  savage  tastes  to  which 
the  writer  is  pandering.  Other  weekly  papers 
have  engravings— and  only  concerning  murder 
— of  any  wretch  whom  vice  has  made  notorious. 
Many  weekly  papers  had  expensive  telegraphic 
despatches  of  Rush's  having  been  hung  at 
Norwich,  which  event,  happily  for  the  interest 
of  Sunday  newspapers,  took  place  in  Norwich 
at  noon  on  a  Saturday.  [I  may  here  remark, 
that  the  patterers  latigh  at  telegraphs  and  ex- 
press trains  for  rapidity  of  communication, 
boasting  that  tlie  press  strives  in  vain  to  rival 
them, — as  at  a  "  hanging  match,"  for  instance, 
the  patterer  has  the  full  particulars,  dying 
speech,  and  confession  included — if  a  confei- 
sion  be  feasible — ready  for  his  customers  the 
moment  the  drop  falls,  and  while  the  criminal 
nuiy  still  be  struggling,  at  the  very  scene  of 
the  -hanging.  At  a  distance  he  sells  it  before 
the  hanging.  "  If  the  Times  was  cross-examined 
about  it,"  observed  one  pattercr,  "  he  must  con- 
fess he's  outdone,  though  he's  a  rich  Times,  and 
we  is  poor  fellows."     But  to  resume — ] 

A  penny-a-liner  is  reported,  and  without  con- 
tradiction, to  have  made  a  large  sum  by  having 
hurried  to  Jersey  in  Manning's  business,  and  by 
being  allowed  to  accompany  the  officers  when 
they  conducted  that  paltry  tool  of  a  vindictive 
woman  firom  Jersey  to  Southampton  by  steamer, 
and  from  Southampton  to  London  by  *'  special 
engine,"  as  beseemed  the  popularity  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  rascal  and  homicide;  and  next 
morning  the  daily  papers,  in  all  the  typo- 
graphical honour  of  "  leads "  and  *'  a  good 
place,"  gave  details  of  this  fellow's— this  Man- 
ning's— conversation,  looks,    and    demeanour. 
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Until  the  "  respectable"  press  become  a  more 
healthful  public  instructor,  we  have  no  right  to 
blame  the  death-hunter,  who  is  but  on  imitator 
— a  follower — and  that  for  a  meal.  So  strong 
has  this  morbid  feeling  about  criminals  become, 
that  an  earl's  daughter,  who  had  **  an  order  "  to 
see  Bedlam,  would  not  leave  tlie  place  until 
she  had  obtained  Oxford's  autograph  for  her 
album!  The  rich  vulgar  arc  but  the  poor 
vulgar — without  an  excuse  for  their  vulgarity. 

"  Next  to  murders,  fires  are  tidy  browns,'*  I 
was  told  by  a  patterer  experienced  both  in 
"murders"  and  •'fires."  The  burning  of  the 
old  Houses  of  Parliament  was  very  popular 
among  street-sellers,  and  for  the  reason  which 
ensures  popularity  to  a  commercial  people ;  it 
was  a  source  of  profit,  and  was  certainly  made 
the  most  of.  It  was  the  work  of  incendiaries, — 
of  ministqrs,  to  get  rid  of  perplexing  papers, — 
of  government  oificers  with  troublesome  accomits 
to  balance, — of  a  sporting  lord,  for  a  heavy 
wager,— of  a  conspiracy  of  builders, — and  of  **  a 
imsuspected  party."  The  older  "hands"  with 
whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  all  agreed  in 
stating  that  they  "  did  well"  on  the  fire.  One 
man  said.  "  "So,  sir,  it  wasn't  only  the  working 
people  that  bought  of  me,  but  merchants  and 
their  clerks.  I  s'posie  they  took  the  papers  home 
wth  'em  for  their  wives  and  families,  which  is 
a  cheap  way  of  doing,  as  a  newspaper  costs  3rf. 
at  least  But  stop,  sir, — stop  ;  there  wasn't  no 
threepcnnies  then, — nothing  under  6tl.,  if  they 
wasn't  more ;  I  can't  just  say,  but  it  was  better 
for  us  when  newspapers  was  high.  I  never 
heard  no  sorrow  cxpresfsed, — not  i»  the  least. 
Some  said  it  was  a  good  job,  and  they  wished 
the  ministers  was  hi  it."  Tlie  burning  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  was  not  quite  so  beneficial  to 
tlie  street-sellers,  but  "  was  uncommon  tidy." 
The  fire  at  the  Tower,  however,  was  almost  as 
great  a  source  of  profit  as  that  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  following  statement  shows 
the  profit  reaped. 

My  informant  had  been  a  gentleman's  ser- 
vant,'his  last  place  being  with  a  gentleman  in 
Russell-square,  who  went  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  his  ser>'ant  was  out  of  a  situation  so  long 
that  he  "parted  with  everything."  When  he 
was  at  the  height  of  his  distress,  he  went  to  see 
the  fire  at  the  Tower,  as  he  "  had  nothing  better 
to  do."  He  remained  out  some  hours,  and 
before  he  reached  his  lodging,  men  passed  him, 
crying  the  full  and  true  particulars  of  the  fire. 
"  1  bought  one,"  said  the  man,  "  and  changed 
my  last  shilling.  It  was  a  sudden  impulse,  for 
I  saw  people  buy  keenly.  I  never  read  it,  but 
only  looked  at  the  printer's  name.  I  went  to 
him  at  the  Dials,  and  l>ought  some,  and  so  I 
went  into  the  paper  trade.  I  made  6s,  or  7». 
some  days,  while  the  Tower  lasted ;  and  3«.  and 
4j.  other  days,  when  the  first  polish  was  off.  I 
sold  them  mostly  at  !</.  a  piece  at  first  It  was 
good  money  then.  The  Tower  was  good,  or 
middling  good,  for  from  14  to  *M)  days.  There 
was  at  least  100  men  v.-orking  nothing  but  the 


Tower.  There's  no  great  chance  of  any  n 
great  buildings  being  burnt;  worse  luck.  Peo 
don't  core  much  about  private  fires.  A  nun 
this  street  don't  heed  so  much  who's  buml 
death  in  the  next  But  the  foundation-stone 
the  new  Royal  Exchange — fire  led  to  that— i 
pretty  fkir,  and  portraiu  of  Halbert  went  o^ 
that  it  was  for  two  or  three  days  as  good  as  t 
Tower.  Fires  is  our  best  friends  next  to  nn 
ders,  if  they're  good  fires.  The  hopeniag  oft 
Coal  Exchange  was  rather  tidy.  I've  been 
the  streets  ever  since,  and  don't  sec  how  I  con 
possibly  get  out  of  them.  At  first  I  felt  a  gtt 
degradation  at  being  driven  to  the  life.  I  ahoi 
ned  grooms  and  coachmen,  as  I  might  be  knof 
to  them.  I  didn't  care  for  others.  That  m 
of  feeling  wears  out  though.  I'm  a  widor 
now,  and  my  family  feels,  as  I  did  at  first,  th 
what  I'm  doing  is  *  low.'  They  won't  assit- 
though  they  may  give  me  Is,  now  and  then-4i 
they  won't  assist  me  to  leave  the  streets.  The^ 
rather  blame  me  for  gouog  into  them,  thoni 
there  was  only  that,  or  robbing,  or  starvin 
The  fire  at  Ben.  Caunt's,  where  the  poor  chi 
dren  was  burnt  to  hashes,  was  the  best  of  € 
private  house  fires  that  I've  worked,  I  thin 
I  made  4ff.  on  it  one  day.  He  was  the  chamjw 
once,  and  was  away  at  a  fight  at  the  time,  u 
it  was  a  shocking  thing,  and  so  people  bongkft 
After  the  burning  of  York  Minster  by  Joii 
than  Martin,  I  was  told  by  an  old  hand,  tl 
(street)  destruction  of  the  best  known  paU 
buildings  in  the  country  was  tried ;  snch  . 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  Dover  Castle,  the  Brig! 
ton  Pavilion,  Edinbiwgli  Castle,  or  Holyro< 
House — all  known  to  "travelling"  patterer*- 
but  the  success  was  not  sufiiciently  encouragin 
It  was  no  use,  I  was  told,  firing  such  places  i 
Hampton  Court  or  Windsor  Castle,  for  unle 
people  saw  the  reflection  of  a  great  fire,  th« 
wouldn't  buy. 

Of  the  Seli.lus  of  Second  Editions. 
These  "second  editions"  are.  r.iid  almo; 
universally,  second  or  later  editions  of  tl 
newspapers,  morning  and  evening,  but  thie< 
fourths  of  the  sale  may  be  of  the  cvenin 
papers,  and  more  especially  of  the  Globe  sn 
Standard. 

I  believe  that  there  is  not  now  in  cxirtcnce-^ 
unless  it  be  in  a  workhouse  and  unknown  to  hi 
fellows,  or  engaged  in  some  other  avocation  am 
lost  sight  of  by  them— any  one  who  sold  "*« 
cond  editions"  (the  CounVr evening  paper  beix>j 
then  in  the  ^eatest  demand)  at  the  time  of  tbi 
Duke  of  York's  Walcheren  expedition,  at  tb« 
period  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  during  ^ 
continuance  of  the  Peninsular  war,  or  even  «| 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  There  were  a  fc*  olc 
men — some  of  whom  had  been  soldiers  or  ssH* 
ors,  and  others  wlio  have  simulated  it— a^' 
viving  within  these  5  or  (i  years,  and  some  later, 
who  "  worked  Waterloo."  but  they  were  8**P* 
off,  I  was  told,  by  the  cholera. 

"I  was  assured  by  a  gentlemen  who  hii* 
perfect  remembrance  of  the  "  second  editiom 
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(u  they  were  generally  called)  sold  in  the 
streets,  and  who  had  often  bought  them  up- 
wards of  forty  years  ago,  that  a  sketch  iu  the 
"Moatlily  Keview,"  in  a  notice  of  Scott's 
"  Lurd  of  the  Isles  "  (published  in  1815),  gave 
the  best  notion  he  had  met  with  of  what  the 
lecond  edition  sale  really  was.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  canto  of  his  poem,  Sir 
Walter,  somewhat  too  grandiloquently,  in  the 
judgment  of  his  reviewer,  asks — 

"0  vho,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall  forf^ct 
The  eniotioni  of  the  »pirit-rouslng  time, 
When  breathless  In  the  mart  the  couriers  met, 
Evljr  and  late,  at  evening  and  at  prime .' " 

•'Who,"  in  his  turn  asks  the  reviewer,  "can 
avoid  coiijuring  up  the  idea  of  men  with  broad 
fbccis  of  foolscap,  scored  with  'victoriks' 
rolled  round  their  hats,  and  horns  blowing  loud 
defiance  in  each  other's  mouth,  from  the  top  to 
tiw  boltoni  of  Pall-mall  or  the  Haymarket,  when 
he  reads  such  a  passage  ?  We  actually  hear 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns,  and  the  clattering  of 
ten  thousand  bells,  as  we  read,  and  stop  our  ears 
from  the  close  and  sudden  intrusion  of  suine 
hot  and  horn-fisted  patriot,  bluM  ing  ourselves,  as 
well  as  Bonaparte  to  the  devil ! " 

Hieliom  carried  by  these  '*  /lorn-fisted"  men 
ns  a  common  tin  tube,  from  two  to  tlircc  ft\t 
looir,  and  hardly  capable  of  boinj;r  madi-  to 
produce  any  sound  beyond  a  suddc-u  and  dis- 
cordant **  trump,  trump.*'  The  men  worked 
with  papers  round  their  hats,  in  a  way  not  wxy 
diwimilar  to  that  of  the  running  pjuterers  of 
to-day. 

The  "editions  "  cried  ])y  these  men  during  the 
wir-time  often  contained  spurious  intelJig-.-jieo, 
hut  for  that  the  editors  of  tlie  journals  were  re- 
J^sible— or  the  stock-jobbers  who  had  imjjosed 
upon  them.  Any  one  who  has  consulted  u  iile 
of  newspapers  of  tlie  period  to  vrhich  I  have 
nfcrred,  will  remember  how  frequent,  and  how 
fiil«e,  Were  the  anncmnceinents,  Oi  the  rumours, 
*f  the  deaths  of  Honaparte,  liis  brother.^  or 
Ws  marshal*.,  in  battle  or  by  assas-ii nation. 

As  there  was  no  man  who  was  per .-"c)ji ally 
wnvcrsant  with  this  tralTic  in  what  i.-»  eiiiphn- 
tically  enongh  called  tin?  *•  war-time,"  1 
*«»nght  oiit  an  old  strect-pattc r..T  who  h;id  been 
wquainteil  with  the  older  hands  in  rlio  trade, 
*nose  experience  strclchcd  to  the  eumnuiiee- 
"•fat  of  tlie  present  century,  and  fioni  him  I 
received  the  foUowin*^  aeeor.nt : 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  bej^an,  "I've  worki-.l  *:<. - 
*«Jds.'  We  used  to  call  the  odiiidiis  jniuraliy 
"^Mnds,  and  cry  them  bomelinies,  ;»;  tlu-  ///,v.' 
*^tims,  whatever  it  was.  Then:  v. :; •■■.  .1  .;e !;  ( i  r ;  t - 
fillu,  sir, — nov.-  wasn't  he  a  hand  at  a  seCcmd 
^tion?  I  believe  ynu.  I  do  any  kind  of  pattuM- 
^w  myself,  but  I've  done  tidy  r^n  seei-.n'.l  r.:ii- 
*'Ons,  when  seconds  was  to  bo  had.  Why,  Jaek 
Griffiths,  sir — he'd  been  a  sailor  an<l  v..\»i  lond 
^  talidr.g  about  the  sea— Jack  (Urillilhs — yf>u 
*oald  have  liked  to  h;.ve  heard  liim— Jack 
^W  me  that  he  once  look  10.:.  ^'id.-\i  v. as 
^ydc  Park  way — for  a  s^erond  edition  of  a  paiier 
^"•tt  Queen  Caroline's  trial  was  over.     Besides 
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Jack,  there  was  Tom  Cole,  called  the  Wooden 
Lq^  (he'd  been  a  soldier  I  believe),  and  White-      ! 
chapel,    and   Old   Brummagem,   and  Hell-fire     ! 
Jack.     Hell-fire   Jack   was    said   to   be  some- 
thing to  a  man  that  was  a  trainer,  and  a  great 
favourite  of  the  old  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and 
was  called   Hell-lire  Dick  ;    but  I    can't   say 
how  it  was.     I  began  to  work  second  editions, 
for  the  first  time  when  George  IV.  died.     They 
went  oir pretty  well  at  U.  a  piece,  and  for  three 
or  four  I  got  2.t.  6//.     If  it's  anything  good  1 
get    I*,  still,   but   very  seldom   any   more.     I 
always  show  anybody  that  asks  that  the  paper 
is  just  what   I've  cried  it.     There's  no  regular 
cry;  we  cries  what's  up:    'lien's  the  second 
edition  of  the   Globe,  with  the  full  perticlers  of 
the   death  of  his   Majesty  King   George   IV.' 
We  work  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  runniiij^- 
patter.     Three  of  us  shouts  in  the  same  spot. 
f    was   one   of  three   who  one  night   sold   five- 
quires,  mostly  Globe  and  SOtntlunf,     It  was  at 
the  Reform  Bill  time,  and  something  about  the 
]{eform  Hill.     I   never  much  heeded  what  the 
pa])er  was  abmir.     1   only  wanted    the   pattvr, 
and  «oon  gjit  it.     A  mate,  or  any  of  us,  looks 
out  for  a!iything  cjood  in  the  evening  papers, 
to  be   ready.      AVhy   that  night    1  speak   of   I 
was  kept  runnin<j:  baekards  and  for'ards  to  the 
ncv.spaper   olHees — and    how   they   does   keep 
you   vvaiting  at  times! — mostly  the  Globe  and 
Si  fin  third  ;    v.'e  worked  ihem  all   at   the  West 
Hnd.     nure's  twentj'-scven  pai)ers  to  a  quiie, 
and  we  gave  \d,  a  piece  for  'em  and  sold  none. 
as    well    as    I    mind,  for  under  \s.     I  carried 
llieni   mostly    under   my   arm   or  in   my    liat. 
taking   can-    ihey   wasn't    s-poiled.       IJel'trrave- 
square  way.  and  St.  Georj^e's,  Hanover- square 
way.  and  ilyile    Park  v.ay.  are  ihe  best.     'J'he 
Ciiy's  no  ^ood.     'J'here's  only  sixpenci-s  there. 
The  eolfce-shops  has  spoiled  the   City,  as  I'm 
afoard     they   will    other    parts.       Murders   in 
second    editions    don't     sell     now,     and    aven't 
tri«:d    much,   beyond    a    lew.    if   there's    a   iatf 
venliet.     Cnrvisecr  (Courvoi^ier)  was  tidy.     The 
trial  w<*ren'i   over  "t'l   evvning.  and   I   solil  si:: 
papers,    aiul   got    7.v.    for    ilienj,    to   gentlemen 
\X<'nv;^   away    by    t):e    mail.       I've    heard    that 
(Jre'.-naere  wa.-.  ;^'oo.l    in   the  same  w;iy,  but    I 
\\asii't    in    town    at    I  lie    liiu;-.     The    Kreneh 
devolution  -  the    la:  t    (jne — was    certainly    a 
fiiri>h    iro.       Lewis    Fillup    was    good    n^my 
wavs.      V.'iien    he    used    to   be   shot   at — li   :ht« 
nev.s  weri-a'i   ti'o  early  in   the  day — and  wlu?! 
he  ;.'i.»t  to   ILiiu'land,  and  when  he  was  >aid  to 
ijave  r;ot  baek,  or  to  have  been  taken.     Why, 
of  eour-Ji:  he  v.'ern't  to  compare  with  Ru^h  in 
th'.:  re^jular  patter,  but  he   was  very  fair.      1 
havv.'  nothing  to  say  against  him,  and  wish  ho 
v.;:s  alive.,  aiul  could  do  it  all  over  again.     Lord 
Brouj;haui's  death  wern't  worth    nmch   to  us. 
"^  on  remember  the  time,  I  dare  say,  sir,  when 
they  said  he  killed  hisself  in   the   papers,   to 
sec  what  folks  would  say  on  him.     The  resig- 
natitm   of  a   prime   minister   is    mostly  pretty 
good.     Lord  Melbourne   was,  and  so  was  Sir 
Robert  TecL     Thcrg's  always  somebody  to  say. 
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'  Hurra !  that's  riglU !  *  and  to  buv  a  pai)cr 
Iiecause  lie's  ))IeaKc'd.  I  had  a  red  paper  in 
my  hat  when  I  worked  the  French  KeTolution. 
French  news  is  generally  liked  in  a  fashionable 
drag.  Irish  news  is  no  good,  for  people  don't 
seem  to  believe  it.  Smith  O'Brien's  battle, 
though,  did  sell  a  little.  It's  not  possible  to 
tell  you  exactly  what  I've  made  on  seconds. 
How  can  I?  One  week  I  may  have  cleared 
1/.  in  them,  and  for  six  months  before  not  a 
blessed  brown.  Perhaps— as  near  as  I  can 
recollect  and  calculate — I've  cleared  3/.  (if 
that)  each  year,  one  with  another,  in  second 
editions  in  my  time,  and  perhaps  twenty  others 
has  done  the  same." 

Another  man  who  also  knew  the  old  hands 
said  to  ine :  *'  TjOrd  bless  us,  how  times  \% 
changed!  you  should  have  heard  Jack  Grif- 
fiths tell  how  he  cried  his  gazettes :  '  Hc-erc's 
the  London  Gazette  ]ilx-teromar>',  containing 
the  hof.ficial  account  of  the  bloody  and  deci- 
sive wictory  of  Sally-niankcr.'  Something  that 
way.  Patter  wem't  required  then ;  the  tilings 
sold  theirselvcs.  ^V^ly,  the  other  dav  I  was 
talking  to  a  young  chap  that  conceits  hisself  to 
1)0  a  hout-and-liouter  in  patter,  and  I  men- 
lions  Jack's  crying  Gazette*  and  gettin,*^  /»*. 
apiece  for  many  a  one  on  *em,  and  this  young 
(•ii.ip  Kays,  says  he :  *  Gazettes  I  What  did 
they  cry  Gazettes  ? — bankrupts,  and  all  that  ?  ' 

*  Bankrupts  be  blowcd  I '  said  I,  'victories I'  I 
lie«*rd  Waterloo  cried  v.hcn  I  was  a  little  'un. 
The  speeches  on  the  opening  of  parliament, 
which  the  ne\vspaj)crs  has  ready,  has  no  sale 
in  the  crowd  to  what  they  had.  I  only  sold 
two  papers  at  (id.  each  this  last  go.  I  ven- 
tured on  no  more,  or  should  have  been  a  loser. 
If  the  Queen  isn't  there,  none's  sold.  Rut  we 
always  has  a  speccli  ready,  as  close  as  can  be  got 
from*  what  the  morning  papers  says.  One  gent. 
hinA  to  me:  *  Hut  that  ain't  the  real  speech  I  ' 

*  It's  a  far  bctti-r,'  says  I,  and  so  it  is.  Why 
now,  sir,  there's  some  re.iding  and  spirit  in 
this  bit.     The  Queen  stiys : 

'  It  is  my  detcrniinntion  by  the  assist.ince  of  divine 
providence  to  uphold  and  protect  the  Protestant 
Churcli  of  thi?  IJriti'.h  Kmpirc,  which  has  been  en- 
Joyed  tliree  hundred  year*  without  interujitlon,  the 
Reliijion  which  our  ancestors  struf^gled  to  obtain. 
And  an  lon^  aH  it  Rhall  please  God  to  spare  nic.  I 
will  euileavour  to  maintain  ttic  riKhtM  and  peioprativos 
of  our  hilly  Protestant  Church.  And  now  my  Lords, 
I  leave  you  to  your  duties,  to  the  helm  of  the  state,  to 
the  harbour  of  peace,  and  happiness.'" 

This  man  showed  me  the  street  speech,  which 
was  on  a  broad  sheet  set  off  with  the  royal 
firms.  The  topics  and  arrangement  were  the 
same  as  those  in  the  speech  delivered  by  her 
Majesty. 

On  Monday  moniing  last  (Feb.  24),  I  asked 
the  man  who  told  me  that  prime  ministers'  re- 
signations were  "  pretty  good "  for  the  street 
traffic,  if  he  had  been  well  remunerated  by  the 
sale  of  the  evem'ng  papers  of  Saturday,  with 
the  account  of  Lord  John  Russell's  resignation. 
**  It  wem't  tried,  air,"  he  answered ;  "  there  was 
nothing  new  in  the  evenings,  and  we  thought 


nol>()dy  .scorned  to  rare  about  it. 
))ap(rr  oflicc'S  and  their  boarders  (a 
the  men  going  about  with  announ 
boards)  didn't  make  very  much  of  i 
up  a  song  instead ,  but  it  was  no  goc 
to  u  fresh  herring— for  there  was 
herrings  in.  It  was  put  .strong,  the 
was  the  la««t  verse : 

'  Fr.ni  the  House  to  the  Palace  It  has  cat 
Old  women  are  tumbling  one  over  anoti 
The  (2ueen  says  it  Is  with  her,  one  thinf 
They  must  not  dinchartfe  Little  J 
Her  M.ijesty  vows  that  she  is  not  contei 
And  many  ere  long  will  have  cause  to  n 
Had  slie  been  in  the  house  sho  would  ni 
And  fought  like  a  brick  for  Lord 

Adopting  the  calculation  of  my 
mant,  and  giving  a  profit  of  150  p 
find  150/.  yearly  expended  in  th< 
second  editions,  or  probably  it  mig 
correct  to  say  '200/.  in  a  year  of  g 
and  50/.  in  a  year  when  such  events 

Ok  the  Standing  Pattei 
TiiK  standing  patterer  I  have  alreac 
in  his  resemblance  to  the  mounteb 
and  how,  like  his  predecessor,  he 
"  pitch  *'  and  an  audience.  I  need 
llint  these  standing  patterers  are  n 
main  in  one  place,  imtil  they  thin! 
exhausted  the  custom  likely  to  acci 
until  ihey  are  removed  by  the  polic 
endeavour  to  attract  attention  to  tl 
or  more  roiumoMly  i)ainphlets,  eith' 
of  a  boiird  v/ith  coloured  j)ictures  uj 
trative  of  the  ('(mtcnts  of  what  they  \ 
by  gathering  a  crowd  round  abou 
giving  a  lixely  or  horrible  descrip 
])apcrs  or  books  they  are  **  worlj 
former  is  what  is  usually  denomina 
technology,  **  board  work."  A  few  o 
ing  patterei*s  give  street  recitations  c 

Some  of  the  "  illustrations"  most 
of  late  for  the  boards  of  the  standii 
were. — the  flojx^ing  of  the  nun?  of 
blood  streaming  from  their  naket 
(anything  ag;iinst  the  Emperor  of  R 
told,  was  a  good  street  subject  for  t 
the  young  girl,  Sarah  Thomas,  wh 
her  mistress  in  Bristol,  dragged  to 
by  the  turnkeys  and  Calcraft,  the 
Calcraft  himself,  when  charged  wit 
his  mother ;"  Ilaynau,  in  the  ha 
draymen ;  the  Mannings,  and  afti 
Sloanes.  The  two  last-mentioned  ^ 
the  most  elaborate,  each  having 
"  compartments,"  representing  i\. 
stages  of  the  events  in  which  thos< 
heroines  fiourishcd.  I  shall  speak 
of  street- artists  who  are  the  punt* 
boards,  and  then  describe  the  pi< 
fully.  There  are  also,  as  before 
what  may  be  called  "cocks"  in  s 
ings,  as  well  as  street  literature. 

Two  of  the  most  favourite  the 
standing  patterera  were,  however,  tl 
of  the  White  House  in  Soho-squar 
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let  of  Mesmerism."  Both  supplied 
to  the  boards. 

liite  House  was  a  notorious  place  of  ill 
ome  of  the  apartments,  it  is  said,  were 
.  in  a  style  of  costly  luxury;  while 
!re  fitted  up  with  springs,  traps,  and 
itriTances,  so  as  to  present  no  appear- 
T  than  that  of  an  ordinary  room,  until 
inery  was  set  in  motion.  In  one  room, 
h  some  wretched  girl  might  be  intro- 
i  her  drawing  a  curtain  as  she  would  be 
k  skeleton,  grinning  horribly,  was  pre- 

forward,  and  caught  the  terrified 
in  his,  to  all  appearance,  bony  arms. 
«r  chamber  the  lights  grew  dim,  and 
ned  gradually  to  go  out  In  a  little 
le  candles,  apparently  self-ignited,  re- 
>  a  horror  stricken  woman,  a  black 
I  the  lid  of  which  might  be  seen,  in 
ters,  Anme,  or  whatever  name  it  had 
frtamd  the  poor  wretch  was  known  by. 
in  another  part  of  the  mansion,  was 
lescend  into  some  place  of  utter  dark- 
it  was  alleged,  into  a  room  in  whicli 
re  of  soot  or  ashes. 

lie  truth  or  exaggeration  of  these  and 
statements,   it  is  not  my  business   to 

but  the  standing  patterer  made  the 
hem.     Although  the  house  in  question 

either  rebuilt  or  altered — I  was  told 
li  was  the  case — and  its  abomuiable 
'  has  ceased  to  apply  to  it  for  some 
e  patterer  did  not  scruple  to  represent  it 
in  existence  (though  he  might  change 
e  as.  to  the  square  at  discretion)  and 
the  atrocities  perpetrated— to  which  I 
ventured  even  to  allude — were  still  the 

procedures  of  'Miigh  life."  Neither 
standing  patterer  scruple,  as  one  man 
ne,  to  "name  names;"  to  attribute  vile 
•  any  nobleman  or  genllemau  >vhosc 
s  before  the  public ;  and  to  embellisli 
by  an  allusion  to  a  recent  event.  He 
equently  ended  with  a  moral  cxhorta- 
1  ladies  present  to  avoid  this  "  abode  of 
for  the  rich."  The  board  was  illus- 
th  skeletons,  coffins,  and  other  horrors ; 
ler  on  it,  nor  in  a  hardly  intelligible 

which    the  patteref   sold,  was    there 

iadecent 

Xiysteries  of  Mesmerism"  was  an  ac- 
the  marvels  of  that  "newly-discovered 
t  wonderful  power  in  natur  and  art." 

Dr.  Elliotson's,  or  some  well-known 
as  usually  associated,  and  any  marvel 
ttered,"  according  to  the  patterer' s  taste 
Tnent.  The  illustrations  were  of  persons, 
f  women,  in  a  state  of  coma,  but  in  tliis 
re  was  no  indecency  ;  nor  was  there  in 
Ltive  sold. 

ese  two  popular  exhibitions  there  are, 
XHrmed,  none  now  in  town,  and  both,  I 
,was  more  the  speculations  of  a  printer, 
It  out  men,  than  in  the  hands  of  the 
patterers. 
ty  tend  somewhat  to  elucidate  the  cha- 


racter of  the  patterers,  if  I  here  state,  that  in 
my  conversation  with  the  whole  of  them,  I 
heard  from  their  lips  strong  expressions  of 
disgust  at  Sloane,  —  far  stronger  than  were 
uttered  in  abhorrence  of  any  murderer.  Rush, 
indeed,  was,  and  is,  a  popular  man  among 
them.  One  of  them  told  me,  that  not  long 
before  Madame  Tussaud's  death,  he  thought  of 
calling  upon  tliat  "  wenerablc  lady,"  and  asking 
her,  he  said,  "  to  treat  me  to  something  to  drink 
the  immortal  memory  of  Mr.  Rush,  my  friend 
and  her'n." 

It  is  admitted  by  all  concerned  in  the  exercise 
of  street  elocution,  thiit  "the  stander"  must 
have  "  the  best  of  patter."  He  usually  works 
alone, — there  are  very  rarely  two  at  standing 
patter, — and  beyond  his  board  he  has  no  adven- 
titious aids,  as  in  the  running  patter,  so  that  he 
must  be  all  the  more  effective ;  but  the  board  is 
pronounced  "  as  good  as  a  man."  "When  the 
standing  patterer  visits  the  coimtry,  he  is  ac- 
companied by  a  mate,  and  the  "  copy  of  werses" 
is  then  announced  as  being  written  by  an  "  under- 
paid curate"  within  a  day's  walk.  '*  It  tells 
mostly,  sir,"  said  one  man ;  "  for  it's  a  blessing 
to  us  that  there  always  is  a  journeyman  parson 
what  the  people  knows,  and  what  the  patter 
fits."  Sometimes  the  poetry  is  attributed  to  a 
sister  of  mercy,  or  to  a  popular  poetess ;  very 
frequently,  by  the  patterers  who  best  under- 
stand the  labouring  classes,  to  Miss  Eliza 
Cook.  Sometimes  the  verses  are  written  by 
"  a  sympathising  gent  in  that  parish,"  but  his 
name  wasn't  to  be  mentioned.  AnoUicr  intel- 
ligent patterer  whom  I  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject, told  me  that  my  information  was  correct. 
"  It's  just  the  same  in  the  newspapers,"  he 
continued ;  "  why  the  '  sympathising  gent'  is 
the  same  with  us  as  what  in  the  newspapers 
is  called  "  other  intelligence  (about  .any  crime), 
to  publish  which  might  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice."  That  means,  they  know  nothing  at 
all  about  it,  and  can't  so  much  as  venture  on 
a  guess.  I've  known  a  little  about  it  for  the 
papers,  sir, — it  doesn't  matter  in  what  line." 

Some  standing  patterers  are  brought  up  to  the 
business  from  childhood.  Some  take  to  it 
through  loss  of  character,  or  through  tlicir  in- 
ability to  obtain  a  situation  from  intemperate 
habits,  and  some  because  "  a  free  life  suits  me 
best."  In  a  former  inqm'ry  into  a  portion  of 
this  subject,  I  sought  a  standing  patterer,  whom 
I  found  in  a  threepenny  lodging-house  in  Mint- 
street,  Southwark.  On  my  inquiring  what  in- 
duced him  to  adopt,  or  pursue,  that  line  of  life, 
he  said  :— 

'*  It  was  distress  that  first  drove  mc  to  it.  I 
had  learnt  to  make  willow  bonnets,  but  that 
branch  of  trade  went  entirely  out  So,  having  a 
wife  and  children,  I  was  drove  to  write  out  a  | 
paper  that  I  called  'The  People's  Address  to  | 
the  King  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Nation.*  j 
I  got  it  printed,  and  took  it  into  the  streets  and  | 
sold  it  I  did  very  well  with  it,  and  made  5s,  a 
day  while  it  lasted.  I  never  was  brought  up  to 
any  mechanical  trade.     My  father  was  a  cler- 
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g3nnan"  [here  he  cried  bitterly].  "It  breaks 
my  heart  when  I  think  of  it  I  have  as  good  a 
Wife  as  ever  lived,  and  I  would  give  the  world  to 
get  out  of  my  present  life.  It  would  be  heaven 
to  get  away  from  the  place  where  I  am.  I  am 
obliged  to  cheer  up  my  spirits.  If  I  was  to  give 
way  to  it,  I  shoultln't  live  long.  It's  like  a  little 
hell  to  be  in  the  place  where  we  live"  [crjnng], 
•*  associated  with  the  ruflinns  thiit  wc  arc.  My 
distress  of  mind  is  awful,  but  it  won't  do  to  show 
it  at  my  lodgings — they'd  only  laugh  to  see  mc 
down-hearted;  so  I  keep  my  trouble  all  to 
myself.  Oh,  I  am  heartily  sick  of  this  street 
work — the  insults  I  have  to  put  up  with — the 
drunken  men  swearing  at  me.  Yes,  indeed,  I 
am  heartily  sick  of  it" 

This  poor  man  had  some  assistance  forwarded 
to  him  by  benevolent  persons,  after  his  case  liad 
aijpeared  in  my  letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
Tliis  was  the  means  of  his  leaving  tlie  streets, 
and  starting  in  the  **  cloth-cap  trade."  He 
seemed  a  deserving  man. 

EXPERIENCL  OF  A  STANDING  PATTERER. 

From  one  of  this  body  I  received,  at  the  period 
just  alluded  to,  the  following  information : — 

**  I  have  taken  my  5j.  a  day  (said  my  infor- 
mant) ;  but  'paper'  selling  now  isn't  half  so  good 
as  it  used  to  be.  People  haven't  got  the  money 
to  lay  out ;  for  it  all  depends  with  the  working 
man.  The  least  we  take  in  a  day  is,  upon  an 
average,  sixpence  ;  but  taking  the  good  and  bad 
together,  I  should  say  we  take  about  10^.  a  week. 
T  know  there's  some  get  more  than  that,  but 
then  there's  many  take  less.  Lately,  I  know, 
I  haven't  taken  9*.  a  week  myself,  and  people 
reckon  nie  one  of  the  best  patterers  in  the  trade. 
I'm  reckoned  to  have  the  gift — that  is,  the  gift 
of  the  gab.  I  never  works  a  last  dying  sj)eech 
on  any  other  than  the  day  of  execution — all  the 
edge  is  taken  off  of  it  af^er  that.  The  last  dyinpc 
speeches  and  executions'  are  all  printed  the  day 
before.  They're  always  done  on  the  Sunday,  if 
the  murderers  are  to  be  hung  on  tlie  Monday. 
I've  been  and  got  them  myself  on  the  Sunilay 
night,  over  and  over  again.  The  flying  sta- 
tioners goes  with  the  papers  in  their  pockets, 
and  stand  under  the  drop,  and  as  soon  as  ever  it 
falls,  and  long  before  the  breath  is  out  of  the 
body,  they  begin  bawling  out."  [Here  my  in- 
formant gave  a  further  account  of  the  flying 
stationers  under  the  gallows,  similar  to  what  I 
liavc  given.  He  averred  that  they  ''  invented 
every  lie  likely  to  go  down."]  **  '  Here  you 
have  also  an  exact  likeness,'  they  say,  '  of  the 
murderer,  taken  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey ! ' 
when  all  the  time  it  is  an  old  wood-cut  that's 
been  used  for  every  criminal  for  the  last  forty 
years.  I  know  the  likeness  that  was  given  of 
Hocker  was  the  one  that  was  given  for  Tauntle- 
roy ;  and  the  wood-cut  of  Tawell  was  one  that 
was  given  for  the  Quaker  that  had  been  hanged 
for  forgery  twenty  years  before.  Thurtcll's 
likeness  was  done  expressly  for  the  *  jiapers ;' 
and  so  was  the  Mannings'  and  lUusli's  like- 
nesses too.     The  murders  are  bought  by  men. 


women,  and  children.  Many  of  tl 
bought  a  great  many  of  the  afllii 
nings.  I  went  down  to  Deptfo 
and  did  uncommonly  well. 
Gentlefolks  won't  have  anythir 
murders  sold  in  the  street;  the 
ways  of  seeing  all  about  it  "N 
horrors,  and  picture  them  in  the  ! 
we  can.  We  don't  care  what's  i 
in  our  hands.  All  we  want  to  do 
and  the  more  horrible  we  makes 
more  sale  we  have.  We  do  very  ^ 
letters.'  They  are  *  cocks ;'  that 
fictitious.  We  give  it  out  that  t 
tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
yards  from  where  we  are  a-sta] 
times  we  say  it's  a  well-known  spi 
sometimes  it's  a  highly  respectal 
just  as  it  will  suit  the  tastes  of  1 
hood.  I  got  my  living  round  Cc 
twelvemonth  with  nothing  else 
letter.  It  was  headed,  *  A  curious 
love-letter  and  puzzle,  sent  by  a  s] 
man  to  Miss  H — s — m,  in  thi$  ne 
that  suits  anyplace  tliat  I  may  el 
but  I  always  patter  the  name  oj 
village  where  I  may  be.  This  1( 
so  wordctl,  that  had  it  fallen  int 
her  mampia  or  papa,  they  could 
what  it  meant ;  but  the  young  1 
nuich  wit,  found  out  its  true  mea 
him  an  answer  in  the  same  mannt 
here,  we  say,  the  number  of  the  h 
of  the  place  where  she  lives  (ther 
the  kind,  of  course),  and  the  init 
parties  conc^mcd.  We  dare  not 
names  in  full,  we  tell  them ;  ind 
we  can  to  get  up  the  people's  cu 
verj'  well  with  the  '  Burning  of 
(.'onunon>.'  I  haj)pene(l  by  accic 
pipe  into  my  pocket  amongst  some 
and  burnt  them.  Then,  not  kn 
get  rid  of  thcni,  I  got  a  ic^s  strav 
people  that  my  burnt  papers  wei 
ary  documents  that  had  been  res 
flames,  and  that,  as  I  dare  not 
would  let  Them  have  a  straw  for 
give  them  one  of  the  papers.  By  t 
rid  of  my  stock  twice  as  fast,  and  ; 
price  that  I  .should  have  done.  T 
nothing  at  all  to  do  v>ith  the  House 
Some  was  '  Death  and  the  Lady 
and  the  Gentleman,'  and  others  w 
tical  Catechism,'  and  'Mj')  lies,  Sc( 
and  Irish,  and  each  lie  as  big  rounc 
I  remember  a  party  named  Jack  S 
a  wager,  half-a-gallon  of  beer,  th 
home  the  money  for  two  dozen  blanl 
hour's  time.  He  went  out  into  tl 
ro:id,  and  began  a  patter  ahojit  the  j 
of  the  nation,  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 
of  Wellington,  telling  the  public  t 
not  sell  his  papers,  they  v.ere  treas 
gave  tlicm  with  a  str.uv — that  he 
penny.  In  less  than  tlie  hour  ho  ^ 
out,   and  relumed  and  drank   th» 
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cbief  thing!  that  I  work  arc  qu.iiir.r-shcets  of 
recitations  and  dialof^ies.  One  is  '  Good  Advico 
to  Young  Men  on  Choosin;?  their  Wives.'  I  li..vc 
done  exceedingly  well  with  thai — ii"s  ;i  gootl 
moral  thing.  Another  is  the  *  Drunkard's  Cate- 
chism ;'  another  is  *  Tlie  Rent  Day :  or,  the 
Landlord  gathering  his  Rents.'  Tliis  is  c.  diu- 
lofTue  between  the  landlord  and  hi.s  tenant,  be- 
ginoiug  with  *  Good  niornin;*',  Mrs.  Loiii^'facc ; 
have  YOU  got  my  rent  ready,  nia"a;n  .' '  The 
next  one  is  'The  Adventures  of  harry  O'Flimi.' 
It's  a  comic  stor}-,  and  a  very  ^o.)d  ;:ot-up 
thing.  Another  is  '  A  Hint  to  IIii Ribands  and 
Wives;'  and  'A  Pack  of  Cards  turned  into  a 
Bible,  a  Prayer-book,  and  an  Almanack.'  TUcm- 
cards  beIonge<l  to  Richard  Middlutnii,  of  the 
COiii  regiment  of  foot,  who  was  taken  a  prison-- r 
for  p]a}'ing  at  cards  in  church  durin^^  diviiiL' 
terrice.  But  the  l>est  I  do  is  *  The  Rci-iark- 
able  Dream  of  a  Youn*;  Man  of  loose  chfiraeic;-, 
who  had  made  an  agreement  to  hreuk  into 
a  jrentlcman's  house  at  fivelve  at  ni^ht  on 
^rnitsun  Monday,  but,  owin;^  to  a  liltle  di'luk 
that  he  took,  he  had  a  rcniavk.bic  d-ivniii, 
and  dreamed  he  was  in  lull.  Tlie  dream  ha'I 
SQch  influence  on  liis  mind  thai  ho  rc-fusLd  to 
meet  his  comrade.  His  comrade  v.as  uCuiii  up 
fiff  the  burglary,  found  guilty,  and  cxcciirei! 
far  iu  This  made  such  an  imi;r;'S'>iun  on  tht- 
young  man's  mind  that  he  bi-'canie  a  rtibniicd 
character.'  There  is  a  verj-  beautiful  description 
of  hell  in  this  paper,"  said  my  informaut,  "  that 
makes  it  sell  very  well  among  I'ne  old  v.omen 
and  the  apprentice  lads,  for  tlie  young  man  was 
n  apprentice  himself.  It's  all  in  vt-ry  pretty 
poetry,  and  a  regular  *  cock.'  The  papers  that 
1  work  chiefly  are  wlnt  are  called  *  ihc  standinjx 
patters;'  they're  all  of  'em  stertrol\]»e,  and 
iKne  of  them  a  hundred  years  old.  \Vc  eon- 
Hder  the  'death  iiunters'  aw.  the  Ijwci^t  {;rade 
ia  the  trade.  AVe  can  make  mr,>t  rriMury  of 
the  murders  while  they  la>t,  but  iIilv  don'L 
lait,  and  they  merely  v.ant  a  good  pair  of  lungs 
to  get  them  olE  lint  it's  nut  every  oiw,  sir. 
that  can  work  tho  slandiny;  patter?.  Mrciy 
persons  I've  seen  try  .it  it  and  fail.  One  old 
nan  I  knew  tried  the  '  Drunkard's  Catcchl'in' 
sod  the  *  Soldier's  Prayer-booU  and  Liblc.'  lie 
wuld  manage  to  patter  these  bceau'^o  they'll 
almoEt  work  themselves;  but  'Old  Mother 
Clifton'  he  broke  down  in.  1  heard  him  do  it 
p  Sun-street  and  in  the  iJlaekfriars-ro.id;  but 
it  Was  such  a  dreadful  failure — he  couldn't 
kamour  it  a  bit— that,  thinks.  Ito  myself,  you'll 
"«i  have  to  giv«  up,  and  sure  eiiouj«h  he's 
"ever  been  to  the  printer's  since.  He"d  a  very 
?Mr  audience,  chiefly  boys  and  girls,  and  tliey 
*ne  laughing  at  him  ])ecaui:c  he  made  so  many 
Wunders  in  it  A  man  that's  never  Ik  en  to  ^chool 
^  hour  can  go  and  patter  a  dyinj;  speech  or 
A  Battle  between  Two  Ladies  of  Fori  une.'  They 
'•'juire  no  scholar!- hi  p.  All  you  \vant  is  to  vt'ck 
*  picture  on  your  hat,  to  attract  .'.(tvuition,  and  to 
'"'ke  all  the  noihc  you  can.  It's  all  tl...-  !-arve 
J*n  they  docs  an  *  Assa.-.tiuati'in  c»f  J-.m:"'-v 
^ppe,'  or  a  '  Diabcdical  Attempt  (»n  the  Life 


of  the  Queen' — a  good  stout  pair  of  lungs  and 
plenty  of  impudence  is  all  that  i*;  recpiired.  lint 
to  patter  'Bounce,  the  'NVorkhou-e  IJea.lle.  ami 
the  E.\amination  of  the  Paupers  before  the  Pool-- 
law  Commissioners,'  takes  a  j^ood  head-piece 
and  great  gift  (»f  th;.-  >;ab,  let  me  tell  you.  It';: 
ju>t  the  same  ;•>•.  a  play-actor.  I  can  as.ure  you 
1  often  feel  verv  nervou<.  I  bejjln  it,  and  v.-aU: 
miles  before  I  can  gel  conlidenc'  in  myfcH'  to 
make  the  attcnii-t.  1  j:iot  rid  oi  two  qiih'.-.  l-^t 
night.  I  was  Uj)  iiinon;.;-  the  geiitleuKn'.-*  t-ervai:t-i 
in  Cri'.v.f<>::U:/trie!,  JJakcr- street,  tivA  I  had  a 
very  good  h;  ul  out  of  the  grtnvr.-uj)  ]it<»;-le. 
I  cleared  1*.  H,/..  alto.L=:ether.  1  diil  tiiat  i'rr.^n 
seven  till  nijie  in  t.ie  evening.  It's  all  c'.inncc- 
work.  If  it's  iine.  and  I  can  get  a  crowd  of 
grown-up  ]feoplc  rouiul  me,  I  can  do  very  well, 
hut  I  can't  do  anything  amoiigst  the'  boy*j. 
There's  very  little  to  be  done  in  the  day-lime. 
1  begin  at  ten  in  tlie  day,  and  stop  out  till  one. 
After  that  1  startN  ofi*  iigain  at  five,  and  haves 
ofl*  ahout  ten  at  night.  Marylehono,  PadtUng- 
tou,  and  Westminsier  I  find'  the  best  places. 
The  West-end  is  very  jjood  the  early  part  of  tlie 
week,  for  any  tliiu'r 'th.-u's  j;v.iteel,'snch  as  tho 
'  Rich  -Man  and  his  Wife  quarrelling  becan-e 
they  have  no  Family.'  Our  customers  there  arc 
principally  tin.-  foDlmen.the  grooms,  and  the  maid- 
servants. The  on*H  end  of  the  town  is  the  host 
on  Friday  and  Saturdi.y  evenings.  I  v^^ry  often 
go  to  Limehouse  on  I'riday  evening,  .\iost  part 
of  the  dock-men  are  paid  then,  and  anytJiing 
comic  goes  oil*  well  among  them.  On  Saturdays 
I  go  to  the  Xew-eut,  Ratclifi- highway,  tiie  lirill, 
and  such  places.  I  make  mostly  2s.  clear  on  a 
Saturday  night  After  nineteen  years'  experi- 
ence »)f  the  patter  and  paper  linu  in  the  srreet>, 
I  find  that  a  foolish  nonsensical  thing  will  .<ell 
twice  as  fast  as  a  good  moral  sentimental  orij ; 
and,  vrhile  it  lavts,  a  good  nnirdcr  will  cut  out 
th'»  wiioie  of  them.  It's  the  be^t  selling  thing 
of  any.  I  used  at  one  time  to  jyatter  relijjiou^ 
irr.cts  in  the  street,  but  i  found  no  encouraj^e- 
ment.  I  did  tlie  '  fnfirlel  iilacksmith'  —  tliat 
would  not  slII.  'What  is  Happiness?  a  Dia- 
logue between  Kllen  aod  Mary' — that  was  no 
go.  So  more  was  the  *  Sorrov.s  of  Seduction.' 
.So  I  was  driven  into  the  comic  standing  patler^." 

The  more  recent  "  e\i;!:rien.es"  of  standing 
pattcrers,  as  they  were  de.aih^d  to  me,  dilfer  ::0 
little  in  subjeci,  or  anything  el.H^  fnim  what  1 
have  given  coueerning  running  pattcrers,  that  to 
cite  tliem  would  he  a  repetition. 

From  the  best  infonnation  to  be  obtained,  I 
have  no  doubt  th.it  there  ::re  always  at  least  20 
standing  patterers — sometimes  they  are  called 
••boardmen" — at  work  in  Loudon.  Some  of 
th'.'m  ••  run"  occ.isionally,  but  an  ecpial  mmiber 
or  more,  of  the  regular  **  rimners  "  resort  now 
and  then  to  the  standing  patter,  so  the  sum  is 
generally  kept  up. 

Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  of  bad  wea- 
tlnr,  which  afll'ects  the  standing,  and  does  not 
atKet  the  nnming,  patterer;  and  notwithst.nul- 
ing  the  more  freouent  interruptions  of  the  police, 
I  am  of  oj)iiuon  that  the  stimding  patterer  eanss 
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•.'.-,  i  v..  '^fji.':  tj'.'.l  viih  a  i:i.--.to  to  i.nik  a 
.  •'  .;-.  :..•'.  ii'."  huriip':'!  it  in  v."  ::ii;e.'"  T" 
'  I. /.■#."  .:.  \tr  '.:  jiarlancfr.  ii  c-«^uxvai(.'i:  Ti» 
'  '*"  ,■..'  i:i  ifioro  ;.;cnl"r:l  colloquitii*'.!!.  "  Aii'i 
• ,.'  ii  .1  '....u;-  1  ij'in.ji'jd,"  my  inf-.rsr.ur.t  con- 
'  •.  .'  ■:,  ■■  yo'i  r.iji  only  '  «:.'jli  a  ;^o."  "'  T»#  'call  a 
:'o,  ■.'/•.if,': ,  to  miiove  to  .-1110! htr  sjiot.  or  adopt 
■  o:ij»-  liitiT  i*.-it*«:r,  '.r,  in  •:]iort,  to  ru-ort  10  >oMic 
'h;.».'/'-  o:  ol.'.«-r  in  r-onsequr-nce  of  a  failurt'. 

\.i  'ii'rjy  ri..in,  not  now  in  tlie  Kfrcet  trade, 
I/'.*.  /  !.'i  '..i/l  '•  jiHtrcn.*'!  ofla  ft-w  jMpers"  sonic 
•'  IT'.  :■/'.,  f'.M  irj«!  that  he  bad  jieard  ihrce  or 
■'•I'll  I,. 'I  lun'l .  "now  all  dt-ad,  tor  they're  a 
'.'."Tl  JivH  |i'Ojf!c">-tnik  of  the  profits  gained 
and  111*-  li^.k  r*n  hy  ((ivin;^  Hone's  pun^dics  on 
rill* Till r-rdiinui,  Litany,  St.  Atlinnasius'  Creed,  &c. 
in  ih«:  Mr'-i-rs,  nfuff  tin;  ihrcc  consecutive  trials 
and  tin-  rhrin:  arquittaU  of  Hone  had  made  the 
paio'li*-*  faniouH  and  Hone  popular.  To  work 
thrni  in  thn  stweM  was  didicult,  '•  for  thou«^h," 
Hai'l  my  infornianl,  **  thi're  was  no  new  police  in 
riifin  dayn,  tiure  wan  plenty  of  ofFicers  and  con- 
Ntiih|i'4  ready  lo  |nili  the  fellowa  np,  and  tlioii<rh 
Motif  wan  Mf-r|nilted,  a  heak  that  wanted  to  please 
the  hi){h  d>in\  would  find  Nonie  way  of  stopping 
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-  :    1  TZliii^  coald  be  doK^w:)!' 

::r.-.  •    The  ^Kates kcs ^fi^' 

■  ..  ir.:::  :hc  reimiu»9ei}css  tf  ' 

r   -  tJ.L  t'srlours  andtip-naaiC|^ 
'  ..=r-.-  the  patterm  07  2?ci 
.  -     :.T  J ri::^  through thdreoi 
.    ..  .-  :i::L:  there  migrlitbesi 
.     ~5  ^  .ked.  anderestJK 
-    -  •  i  Ts    excluded.    Th«  c?iBp« 
..;y.  bat  Id.  wascc^nfoei 
.  -    ;  *;  - . :.  Cirolxne'a  trial  i!i«e«Bfc 
-.--.::..■.-  :::-.d  hindrances  lo  £2S^I» 
..-    ::i:r.-.  ::;:erniptioiis rooiiaBni*' 
.:  :       :     '  ~r  -■  *''P  Catholic  En 

: .-: ::--  era  of  the  Reffmn  B4«4 

.1:  r.:  vas  but  occasional   ''^ 

:>.>  ^ -r  on^Ti  fault,  lir."  uid  «■!•• 

-■--.  ^i*  then  molested  atallii* 

.  ..-    ■■  .  v-te.V.ism*  and  thingi;  Va« 

«    .  .  'A^,  ami  wh.it  plenty  rfd 

-  T.y    :.:  '."j.:  :.•:.-: :  we  wa*  so." 

V  <  :  -  *r..:.v\*:  c:  a  street  profenoDS 
■  ■.:.  i  :  ; ;  •  ii.v^v.;.  half  surreplitxouily. 
■.v.iT   :        ^  :■*■;•.:  »'i»   cf  the    political' 

V    ■.,1:.:  .•:■.  :i-...  .  ::»l>l:.<hn)cnt  of  ancvfia- 
:    «     -    :  •".     r  ..r:i.::  .^.l^olition  of  an  oU  at 

■  J.  ".   .'i^ir.  has  never  been  poi*^ 
•■...:,  *•■..:  '.•.:. \"".u<cr.<.  and  I  IjcHevr  thiti 

:-  »  ::..:*■,>  I'i-Ti.i  l»y  a  street-patteicr ■ 
'.".;..•>.  :r.'  :"  :■  ! -.o ■'..:■! ings  of  the  pride rf* 
..<  •:'•'.  :'::.  ■..■:i  .  f  ^.^in.  " 

1"  ■.•  r!--.  ".-'.-.v  .-s  i'.\  :he  dialogue  fonnta« 
:.  :  \\.  \  y  '.':  \  '.or  derived  from  popular  HV* 
.i.:.;\\< •-':.;:  ,^c:l  in  the  case  of  PoliDBf 
l.i:^:.:.^  .::»d  .V:'.:i- Corn-law  Catechisms 
ria*.«'i:.;t<  are  ihe  work  of  street  authors. 

i^:.'  isii^'.i'Ctf-:  nian  told  me,  that propedy * 
V  'rk  ;-.  j\iiiical  iiin/.y,  which  referred  to  tak- 
^•.•'.s::.-..i  zr.ntr.r.N  ho  "made  himself  up,' 
we'll  :.-  I'.Mitid  mcaii«  would  permit,  »  * 
bv<ho;« :  «;■  '.  *•  liid  stunning,  until  he  wasifirf 
«f  Ui'si^  >!;::'.iu .:  on  s-killy."  Of  the  late  pw« 
«u  thv  >uVjoc:  o:  ihe  Pope.  I  cite  the  onewliid 
was  e-'.tain'.y  the  be«t  of  all  that  appeared,  0' 
conciniin-,'  which  indignaut  remonstrancea  WR  j 
addressed  to  some  of  the  newspapers.  ^ 
"  good  child*'  in  the  patter,  was  a  tall  IraBy 
m;in ;  the  exar.iiner  (also  tlie  author),  ^W 
rather  diminutive  :— 

"  TAc-  old  Ett<ihfh  Bull  Jo.\.-i  V.  the  Popet  Salltf 
of  Rome. 
•*  My  jrootl  Child  a:,  it  i*  ncctj^>ary  at  thU  tKT 
iinpnrtant  crisis;  irhon.  that  gonil  piou's  and  rexyfc*' 
^onable  old  •gentleman  Popv  Pi-ass  the  nlnetb  k» 
promised  to  favor  u<i  with  hia  presence,  and  the  pic*' 
fcures  of  l»opcr>  — and  trampled  on  the  rights  and  ptt 
vila;;ts  which,  we,  as  Englishmen,  and  Protert*>t». 
have  enpajred  for  these  last  three  hundred  >'eiF»-' 
Since  Blurt',  kinir  Hal.  began  to  take  a  dislike  to  the 
liruad  brii.nned  Imt  of  the  venerable  Cardinal  WoltcT' 
and  proclaimed  himself  an  heretic ;  It  is  necessary  I 
say,  for  you,  and  all  «f  you.  to  be  perfect  in  j-oot  L»- 
sons  60  as  you  may  be  able  to  verbly  chastise  thi^ 
saucy  prelate,  hi«  newly  niade  Cardinal  Foolish«»»; 
and  the  whole  huvtof  Puseitesand  protect  our  belcrcu 
Uueen,  our  Cliurch.  and  our  Constitution. 

•' «.  Now  my  boy  can  you  tell  me  what  is  f^a 
Name  f 

''A.  B Protectant. 
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ame  yon  by  that  name  f 
!  time  of  Harry  the  Btout,  i^hcn  Popery 
ping  consumption  the  people  protested 
irpremacy  and  instalence  of  the  Pope; 
[es  had  struck  deep  at  the  hallow  tree 
I  I  gained  the  name  of  Protestant,  and 
id  ever  shall  bo  to  stick  to  it  till  the  day 

**  Let  u*  saif. 
Cardinals  whether  wi&c  or  foolish.    Oh ! 

.8. 

*•  Spare  us,  Oh  Qveen. 
pleasure  of  the  Rack,  and  the  friend- 
nd  hearted  officers  of  the  Inquisition, 
ear  us. 

"  Oh  !  Russell  hear  us. 
comforts  of  being  frisled  like  a  devil'd 
!  Nosey  save  us. 

''Hear  tu  Oh  Arthur. 
\  saucy  Prelates,  as  Pope  Pi-ass.    Oh  I 
reus. 

"  Save  us  good  Cumming. 
I  have  no  more  Burnings  in  smithfield, 
I  drinks  in  the  shape  of  boiled  oil,  or, 
and  send  the  whole  host  of  Pusyites 
e  Pope,  Cardinals  to  the  top  of  mount 
3  to  dine  off  of  hot  lava,  so  that  we  may 
b  shout  long  live  our  Queed,  and  No 

pitches  the  foregoing  was  sufficient, 
uditory  *'  hates  too  long  a  patter ;" 
ivourable  opportunity  offered,  easily 
pecuniary  beginnings,  the  *'  Lesson 
was  given  in  addition,  and  was  in- 
the  second  "Answer"  in  the  fore- 
',  so  preceding  the  "  Let  us  say :" 

*  The  Lesson  of  the  Day. 
an  intelligent  lad,  so  I  think  you  are 
if  Reading  with  nic  the  jLcssons  for  this 

«ii$on  for  the  day  i«  taken  Arom  all  parts 
Martyr's,  beginning  at  just  where  you 

ut  the  year  1835,  that  a  certain  renagade 

Pussy— I  beg  his  pardon,  I  mean  Puscy, 
10  stung  his  master  commenced  crawling 
rom  the  master ;  he  was  bound  to  serve 
nppct,  arrayed  in  a  spangle  and  tincel 
iwxuan. 

lestelance  that  he  shed  around  spread 
h  the  minds  of  many  unworthy  members 
»hed  Church  ;  even  up  to  the  present 
umuch  that  St  Bamabus,  of  Pimlico, 
e  the  truth  by  the  ^d  of  his  occulars, 

pounds  of  long  sixes  in  the  mid-day, 
see  through  the  fog  of  his  own  folly,  by 
mrrounded. 

Pi-ass  the  nlncth  taking  advantage  of 
1  create  unto  himself  a  Cardinal  in  the 
Wiseman  of  Westminster, 
nal  broadbrim  claimed  four  counties  in 
( dioces,  and  bis  master  the  Pope  clahned 
as  his  sees,  but  the  people  of  England 
hat,  so  they  declared  aloud  they  would 
ed  first, 
ack  Ru9Kell  heard  of  his  most  impudent 

sent  him  a  Letter  saying  it  was  the 
e  people  of  England  never  again  to  sub- 
ntamous  mumerys  for  the  burnings  in 
( still  fresh  in  their  memory, 
d  great  meetings  were  held  in  different 
md  where  the  Pope  was  burnt  in  effigy, 
rmouth  Bloater,  as  a  token  of  respect  for 
llowers. 
.tizens  of  London  were  stanch  to  a  man, 

together  in  the  Guildhall  of  our  mighty 
ated  with  stentarian  lungs,  long  live 
d  down  with  the  Pope,  the  sound  of 
have  been  heard  even  unto  the  Vatican 


"  And  when  his  holyness  the  Pope  heard  that  his 
power  was  set  at  naught,  his  nose  became  blue  even 
as  a  bilberry  with  rage  and  declared  Russell  and  Cum- 
mings  or  any  who  Joined  in  the  No  Popery  cry,  should 
ever  name  the  felisity  of  kissing  his  pious  great  toe. 
"  Thus  Sndeik  the  Lesson" 

In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  touching  this 
subject  I  had  more  than  once  occasion  to  observe 
that  an  acute  patterer  had  always  a  reason,  or 
an  excuse  for  anything.  One  quick-witted  Irish- 
man, whom  I  knew  to  be  a  Koman  Catholic, 
was  "working"  a  "patter  against  the  Pope," 
(not  the  one  I  have  given),  and  on  my  speaking 
to  him  on  the  subject,  and  saying  that  I  sup- 
posed he  did  it  for  a  living,  he  replied :  "  That's 
it  then,  sir.  You're  right,  sir.  yes.  I  work 
it  just  as  a  Catholic  lawyer  would  plead  against 
a  CathoHc  paper  for  a  libel  on  Protestants — 
though  in  his  heart  he  knew  the  paper  was  right 
— and  a  Protestant  lawyer  would  defend  the  libel 
hammer  and  tongs.  Bless  you,  sir,  you'll  not  find 
much  more  honour  that  way  among  us  (laughing) 
than  among  them  lawyers;  not  much."  The 
readiness  with  which  the  sharpest  of  those  men 
plead  the  doings  not  only  of  tradesmen,  but  of 
the  learned  and  sacred  professions,  to  justify 
themselves,  is  remarkable. 

Sometimes  a  dialogue  is  of  a  satirical  nature. 
One  man  told  me  uiat  the  "  Conversation  be- 
tween Achilles  and  the  Wellington  Statue,"  of 
which  I  give  the  concluding  moiety,  was  "among 
the  best,"  (he  meant  for  profit),  "  but  no  great 
tiling."  My  informant  was  Achilles — or,  as  he 
pronounced  it,  Atchilees — and  his  mate  was  the 
statue,  or  "  man  on  the  horse."  The  two  lines, 
in  the  couplet  form,  which  precede  every  two 
paragraphs  of  dialogue,  seem  as  if  they  repre- 
sent the  speakers  wrongfully.  The  answer 
should  be  attributed,  in  each  case,  to  Achilles. 

"  The  hoarse  voice  it  came  fVom  the  statue  of  Achilles 

And  'twas  answer'd  thus  by  the  man  on  the  horse. 

"  Little  man  of  little  mind  havn't  I  now  got  iron 
blinds,  and  bomb-proof  rails  when  danger  assails,  a 
cunning  deviled  Job,  to  keep  out  an  unruly  mob,  with 
high  and  ambitious  views  and  remarkable  queer 
shoes ;  I  say,  Old  Nakedness,  I  say,  come  and  see  my 
flronta^e  over  the  way,  but  I  believe  you  can't  get  out 
after  ten ! 

'•  No,  you're  as  near  where  you  are  as  at  Quatre 
Bras,  I  hear  a  great  deal  what  the  public  think  and 
feel,  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face,  we're  deemed  a 
national  disgrace;  they  grumble  at  your  high-ness, 
and  at  my  want  of  shyness,  and  say  many  unpleasant 
things  of  Ligny  and  Marchienne  I 
"  The  hoarse  voice  it  came  ftom  the  statue  of  AchiUes 

And  'twas  answer'd  thus  by  the  man  on  the  hortc. 

"  Ah !  its  a  few  days  since  the  Nive,  where  Soult 
found  me  all  alive,  and  the  grand  toralloo  I  made  at 
Bordeaux ;  wasn't  I  in  a  nice  mess,  when  Honey  left 
Elba  and  left  no  address,  besides  160  other  Jobs  with 
the  chill  off  I  could  bring  to  view. 

"  But  then  people  will  say,  poor  unfortunate  Ney, 
and  that  you  were  dancing  at  a  ball,  and  not  near 
Hogumont  at  all,  and  that  the  job  of  St.  Helena  might 
have  been  done  rather  cleaner,  and  it  was  a  shameful 
go  to  send  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  that  you  took  parti- 
cular care  of  No.  1,  at  Waterloo. 
'<  The  hoarse  voice  it  came  ftom  the  sUtue  of  Achilles 

And  'twas  answer'd  thus  by  the  man  on  the  horse. 

"  Why  flog  'em  and  'od  'rot  em,  who  said  '  Up  Guards 
and  at  'em !"  and  you  know  that  nice  treat  I  received 
in  Downing  Street,  when  hooted  by  a  thousand  or  near, 
de&nded  by  an  old  grenadier,  so  no  whopping  I  got, 
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good  lurk  to  hU  olfl  tin  pot.  oh!  there's  a  deal  of  br.iss 
in  me  I'll  illow. 

«'  It*  pr.phecled  you'll  briMlc  down,  they're  crying 
it  abiint  to\v7i.  and  many  jokes  are  past,  that  you're 
brou'^ht  to  the  RcafTold  at  last,  and  they  say  I  look 
bl.ick.  bec.iuiie  I've  no  nhirt  to  my  back,  and  its  getting 
broail  daylight,  I  vow  ! 
"  The  hoarse  voice  it  came  ft'om  the  statue  of  Achilles 

But  'iwas  answer'd  thus  by  the  man  on  the  hors'.>. 

••  n.  V.  nooKF-n." 

Of  parodies  other  than  the  sort  of  compound 
of  the  Litany  and  other  portions  of  the  Church 
Service,  whicli  I  liave  given,  there  are  none  in 
th«  tJtreets— neither  are  there  political  duets. 
'Sucii  })roductions  as  parodies  on  popular  songs, 
•'  Cah  !  cab !  cab  I "  or  **  Trip  !  trip !  trip  !"  are 
n')w  almost  always  derived,  for  street-service, 
fr'»:n  the  concert- rooms.  But  they  relate  more 
immediately  to  ballads,  or  street  song;  and  not 
to  patter. 

Op  "  Cocks."  etc. 
Tii'.s::  •'  llicr.'iry  forgeries,"  if  so  they  ma^-  be 
calkd.  have  already  been  alluded  to  under  the 
head  of  the  "  Death  and  Fire  Hunters,"  but  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  a  few  of 
the  best  and  longest  know  nof  those  stereotyped  ; 
no  new  cocks,  except  for  an  occasion,  have  been 
printed  for  some  years. 

One  of  the  stereotyped  cocks  is,  the  "Married 
Man  Caught  in  a  Trap."  One  man  had  known 
it  sold  "  for  years  and  years,"  and  it  served, 
he  said,  when  there  was  any  police  report  in  the 
papers  about  sweethearts  in  coal-cellars,  &c. 
The  illustration  embraces  two  compartments. 
In  one  a  severe-looking  female  is  ai>saulting  a 
man,  whose  hat  has  been  knocked  off  by  the 
contents  of  a  water-jug,  which  a  very  stout 
woman  is  pouring  on  his  head  from  a  window. 
In  the  other  compartment,  as  if  from  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  two  women  look  on  encouragingly. 
The  subject  matter,  however,  is  in  no  accord- 
ance witli  the  title  or  the  embellishment.  It  is  a 
love-letter  from  John  S — n  to  liis  mobt  **  adora- 
ble Maiy."  lie  expresses  the  ardour  of  his 
jiassion,  and  then  twits  Ids  adored  with  some- 
thing beyond  a  flirtation  with  Robert  E— ,  a 
'*  dccoyer  of  female  innocence."  Placably 
overlooking  this,  however,  John  S — n  con- 
tinues : — 

"  My  tiearcKt  angel  consent  to  my  request,  and  keep 
niL"  no  lonprr  In  suspense— nothing,  on  my  part,  shall 
ever  bi-  wanting  to  make  you  happy  and  comfortable, 
.'.ly  appretiticuship  will  expire  iu  four  months  from 
hence,  when  I  intend  to  open  a  shop  in  the  small  ware 
line,  and  your  abilities  in  drcss-makini;  and  self-adjust- 
in,'  stay-maker,  and  the  assistance  of  a  few  female  me- 
chanics, we  shall  be  able  to  realize  an  indeps^ndency," 

"  Many  a  turn  in  seductions  talked  about  in 
the  papers  and  not  talked  about  nowliere,"  said 
one  man,  "  has  that  slum  served  for,  besides 
other  things,  such  as  love-letters,  and  confes- 
sions of  a  certain  lady  in  this  neighbourhood." 

Another  old  cock  is  headed,  **  Extraordiiinrv 
and  Funny  Doing-i  in  this  Neighbourhcod.'' 
The  illustration  is  a  yoimg  lady,  in  an  cv».:ii:>g 
dresi,  sitting  witli  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  on  a 
sort  of  garden-seat,  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
churchyard.     After  a  smart  song,  ejiforcing  t'lie 


ever-neglected  advice  that  people  sho 
at  home  and  mind  their  own  busii 
two  letters,  the  first  from  R.  G. ;  t 
from  S.  H.  M.  The  gentleman's  epi 
mcnccs: — 

"  Mndam, 
"  The  love  and  tenderness  I  have  hitherto  e: 
you  is  faUe.  and  I  now  feel  that  my  indifferei 
you  in'^n-ases  every  day,  and  the  more  I  secy 
you  appo.ir  ridiculous  in  my  eyes  and  eoni 
I  fuel  mclincd  &  in  every  respect  disposed  & 
to  hate  you.  Delleve  me,  I  never  had  any 
to  offer  you  my  hand." 

The  lady  responds  in  a  similar  strai 
twain  appear  very  angr}',  until  a  foot-: 
an  explanation :  "  By  reading  every 
of  the  above  letters  the  truo  mcanir 
fomid." 

Of  this  class  of  cocks  I  need  cite 
specimens,  but  pass  on  to  one  o: 
species— the  "Cruel  and  Inhuman 
Committed  on  the  Body  of  Capt. 
The  illustration  is  a  lady,  wearing  i 
stabbing  a  gentleman,  in  full  dress,  th 
top  button  of  his  waistcoat  The 
commences : — 

"WITH  surprise  we  have  learned  that 
bourhood  for  a  Ien;^th  of  time  was  amazing 
this  day  hy  a  cruwil  of  people  carrying  the  I 
James  Lawless,  lo  a  doctor  while  stream 
beamearc'l  tljo  way  in  such  a  manner  that  i 
MurdiT  roechond  the  sound  of  numerous 
appears  that  the  cium-  of  alarm,  originate 
a  court-sliip  atirudi'd  Willi  a  solemn  prorai 
riau't'  bttw»-in  him  and  miss  Lucy  Huard,  a 
young  La^ly  of  reflnt-il  feclin^'s  with  the  int 
a  superior  «nli::htened  luind  she  lived  witl 
who  spartMl  n.iihcr  p;iin  nor  co.st  to  improve 
of  miss  G.  tliOM'  seven  >e.irs  past,  since  th 
her  mothfr  in  Ludjjatc  Hill.  London,  and  b 
cxcell'-nt  rharactor  until  shi'  got  cntangi 
delump.;  aK'.irtnic:it  of  Mr.  L." 

The  writer  then  deplores  Miss  Gu 
from  virtue,  and  her  desertion  by  her 
*'  on  account  of  htr  fortune  being 
Capt.  Lawjon,  or  Mr.  James  Lawl 
woos  a  wealthy  City  maiden,  and  the 
published.  Wiiat  follows  jeems  to  n 
rather  intricate  detail :  — 

"  We  find  that  the  intended  bride  leam^ 
Guard,  held  certain  promi^^ory  letters  of  hi: 
she  was  determined  to  enter  an  action  agair 
a  breach  of  promist",  wliich  moved  cloud( 
over  the  extacy  of  the  \a:iihle  mlas  Lawless 
that  MisH  G  had  Letters  of  his  sufficient* 
liate  her  claims  in  a  court." 

Lnwson  visits  Mij>s  Guard  to  wht 
out  of  his  letters,  but  **  she  drew 
carving-knife  and  stabbed  him  unde; 
breast."  At  tlie  latest  account  the 
left  without  hope  of  recovery,  wh 
valiant  victress "  was  •'  ordered  to  i 
judicial  decorum  in  the  nineteenth  ye 
age."  The  murders  and  other  atro 
which  this  "cock"  has  been  sponsoi 
was  informed  enij)hatic;illy — a  thunde] 

I  conclude  witli  another  cook,  whic 

called  :i  narrative  '*  on  a  subject,"  as 

"ballads  on  a  subject '*  (afterwards  i 

scribod),  but  with  this  dillcrcnce,  thatt 

!  tivc  is  fictitious,  and  the  ballad  mustb( 
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n  a  real  event,  however  emLcUished.  The 
igheit  newspaper  style,  I  was  told,  was  aimed 
t  Part  of  the  production  reads  as  if  it  had 
!on«  ferrioe  during  the  Revolution  of  February, 
848. 

**  Escpren  from  Paris.  Supposed  Death  of  LOUIS 
FAPOLEON.  We  stop  the  press  tomnnounce.  That  Luis 
fuoleon  has  been  assasinated,  by  some  it  is  said  he 
I  laot  dead,  by  others  that  he  is  only  wounded  in  the 
ifhtarm. 

*'  We  have  most  important  intelligence  from  Paris, 
rhat  capital  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  viva- 
ioiit  people,  who  have  herefore  defeated  the  gover- 
nent  Dy  psTing-stonei,  have  again  taken  up  those 
idadlei.  On  Tuesday  the  Ministers  forbade  the 
«fonn  banquet,  and  the  prefect  of  police  published  a 
proclamation  warning  the  people  to  respect  the  laws, 
whkh  he  declared  were  violated,  and  he  meant  to 
raforee  them.  But  the  people  displsed  the  prnclama 
ion  sad  rejected  his  authority.  They  asucmbled  in 
pest  multitudes  round  the  Chamberi  of  Deputies, 
ud  forced  their  way  over  the  walls.  They  were 
ittseked  by  the  troops  and  dispersed,  but,  re-assembled 
io  fsriouB  quarters.  They  showed  their  ha  >  red  of  M. 
Gnixot  by  demolishing  his  windows  and  atteraptin<jr  to 
tmt  an  entrance  into  his  hotel,  but  were  ajcain 
rvpuleed  by  the  troops.  All  the  military  in  Paris. 
Bodsll  the  National  Guard,  have  been  summoned  to 
vm%  and  every  preparation  made  on  the  p.irt  of  the 
goreniment  to  put  clown  the  people. 

"  The  latter  have  raised  barricades  in  various  places, 
isd  hare  unpaved  the  streets,  overturned  omnibusses, 
lad  made  prepar.ttions  for  a  vigorous  assault,  or  a 
pnbseted  resistance. 

"Five  o'Closk— At  this  momont  the  Rue  St.  Honorc 
ii  blockaded  by  a  detachment  dragoons,  who  flii  the 
msiket-place  near  the  Rue  des  Pctits  Champs,  and  aro 
duvging  the  people  sword  in  hand,  carrla^^es  full  of 
dbopie  are  being  taken  to  the  hos|iitals. 

**  Id  fact  the  maddest  excitement  rei^jus  througliout 
ftecspitaL 

"  Half  past  Six. — During  the  above  we  have  Inst  i- 
tstcd  enquiries  at  the  Foreign  ofllce,  they  have  not 
itMlved  any  inteligence  of  the  above  report,  if  it  has 
ewe.  it  must  have  been  by  pigeon  express.  Wc  have 
not  given  the  above  in  our  columns  with  a  view  of  its 
uthniticity,  any  further  information  as  soun  vs  ob- 
bdstd  ihall  be  immediately  announced  to  the  public." 

Of  "  Strawino." 

I  have  already  alluded  to  ''strawiug,"  which 
cm  hardly  be  described  as  quackery.  It  is 
ndier  a  piece  of  mountebaukery.  Many  a 
Buck — confining  the  term  to  its  most  common 
i^fication,  that  of  a  '*  quack  doctor  " — has 
huh  in  the  excellence  of  his  own  nostrums, 
nd  so  profiers  that  which  he  believes  to  be 
Rinlive:  the  strawer,  however,  sells  what  he 
hoM  is  not  what  he  represents  it. 

Hie  strawer  ofibrs  to  sell  any  passer  by  in 
the  streets  a  straw  and  to  give  the  purchaser  a 

Eper  which  he  dares  not  sell.  Accordingly  as 
judges  of  the  character  of  his  audience,  so  he 
iadmates  that  the  paper  is  political,  libellous, 
ineligious,  or  indecent. 

I  am  told  that  as  far  back  as  twenty-five  or 
twmty-aix  years,  straws  were  sold,  but  only  in 
die  country,  with  leaves  from  the  Republican,  a 
periodical  published  by  Carlile,  then  of  Flcet- 
itnet,  whicn  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  govern- 
not;  bnt  it  seems  that  the  trade  died  away, 
>ad  was  little  or  hardly  known  again  until  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  then 
hnt  ipaxingly.      The  straw   sale    reached    its 


highest  commercial  pitch  at  the  era  of  the 
lleform  Bill.  The  most  successful  trader  in 
the  article  is  remembered  among  the  patterers 
as  "  Jack  Straw,"  who  was  oft  enough  repre- 
sented to  me  as  the  original  strawer.  If  I 
inquired  further,  the  answer  was :  "  He  was  the 
first  in  my  time."  This  Jack  Straw  was,  I 
am  told,  a  fine-looking  man,  a  natural  son  of 
Henrv  Hunt,  the  blacking  manufacturer.  He 
was  described  to  me  as  an  inveterate  drunkard 
and  a  very  reckless  fellow.  One  old  hand  was 
certain  that  this  man  was  Hunt's  son,  as  he 
himself  had  "worked"  with  him,  and  was 
sometimes  sent  by  him  when  he  was  "  in  trou  - 
ble,"  or  in  any  strait,  to  32,  Broadwall,  Black- 
friars,  for  assistance,  wliich  was  usually  ren- 
dered. ■  (This  was  the  place  where  Hunts 
"  Matchless  Blacking  "  and  "  Roasted  Com  " 
were  vended.)  Jack  Straw's  principal  "  pitch  " 
was  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  *' where,"  said  ilio 
man  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  workinL'  with 
him,  "  he  used  to  come  it  very  strong  aJaili^^ 
Old  Nosey,  the  Hyde  Park  buJiy  as  lie  caiic(i 
him.  To  my  knowledge  he's  made  Kh.,  and 
he's  made  los.  on  a  night.  O,  it  didn't  inatur 
to  him  what  he  sold  with  his  straws,  rci>  rjoii  or 
anything.  There  was  no  three-pennies  (tluco- 
pcnny  newspapers)  then,  and  he  hud  had  a 
gentleman's  education,  and  knew  what  to  say, 
and  so  the  straws  went  off  like  smoke."  Tlie 
articles  which  this  man  "  durst  not  sell  "  were 
done  up  in  paper,  so  that  no  one  could  very  well 
peruse  tliem  on  tlie  spot,  as  a  sort  of  stealth 
was  Implied.  On  my  asking  Jack  Straw's  co- 
worker if  he  had  ever  drank  with  him,  **  Drank 
with  him  ! "  he  answered,  "  Yes,  many  a 
time.  I've  gone  out  and  pattered,  or  chauuted, 
or  anything,  to  get  money  to  buy  him  two 
glasses  of  brandy — and  good  brandy  was  very 
dear  then — before  he  could  start,  for  he  was  all 
of  a  tremble  until  he  had  his  medicine.  If 
I  couldn't  get  brandy,  it  was  the  best  rum, 
'cause  he  had  all  the  tastes  of  a  gentleman. 
Ah  I  he's  been  dead  some  years,  sir,  hut  where 
he  died  I  don't  know.  I  only  heard  of  his 
death.     He  was  a  nice  kindly  fellow." 

The  ruse  in  respect  of  strawing  is  not  remark- 
able for  its  originality.  It  was  an  old  smug- 
gler's trick  to  sell  a  sack  and  give  the  keg  of 
contraband  spirit  placed  within  it  and  padded 
out  with  straw  so  as  to  resemble  a  sack  of  com. 
The  hawkers,  prior  to  1826,  when  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  introduced  changes  into  the  Silk  Laws,  gave 
''real  Ingy  handkerchiefs"  (sham)  to  a  cus- 
tomer, and  sold  him  a  knot  of  tape  for  about  4^. 
The  price  of  a  true  Bandana,  then  prohibited, 
and  sold  openly  in  the  draper's  shops,  was  about 
8«.  The  East  India  Company  imported  about 
a  million  of  Bandanas  yearly ;  they  were  sold  by 
auction  for  exportation  to  Hamburgh,  &c.,  at 
about  4«.  each,  and  were  nearly  all  smuggled 
back  again  to  England,  and  disposed  of  as  I 
have  stated. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  anything  like  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  money  realised  by  strawing.  A 
well-informed  man  calculated  that  when  tba 
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trade  was  at  its  best,  or  from  1832  to  1830, 
there  might  be  generally  fifty  workini*  it  in  the 
country  and  twenty  in  London ;  they  did  not 
confine  themselves,  however,  to  strawing,  but 
resorted  to  it  only  on  favourable  opportunities. 
No\v'  there  arc  none  in  London — their  numbers 
diminished  gradually — and  very  rarely  any  in 
the  countr}'. 

Of  tui:  Sii\m  Indkcknt  Strcct-tradi:. 
This  is  one  of  those  callings  whirh  are  at  once 
repulsive  and  ludicrous;  repulsive,  when  it  is 
considered  under  what  pretences  the  papers  are 
sold,  and  ludicrous,  when  the  disappointment  of 
the  gulled  purchaser  is  contemplated. 

I  have  mentioned  that  one  of  the  allurements 
held  out  by  the  strawer  was  that  his  paper— the 
words  used  by  Jack  .Straw — could  ''  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  tamilicT."  Those  following  ihe 
'•  sham  indecent  trade"  for  a  time  followed  his 
example,  and  professed  to  sell  straws  and  give 
away  papers;  but  the  London  police  became 
very  observant  of  tlic  sale  of  straws — more  espe- 
cially under  the  pretences  alluded  to  —  and  it 
has,  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  rarely  pursued 
in  the  streets. 

The  plan  now  adopted  is  to  sell  the  sealed 
packet  itself,  which  the  '*  patter"  of  the  strect- 
sciler  leads  his  auditors  to  believe  to  be 
some  improper  or  scandalous  publication.  The 
j):ieket  is  some  coloured  paper,  in  which  is 
j)lnred  a  portion  of  an  old  newspaper,  a  Christ- 
mas carol,  a  religious  tract,  or  a  slop-tailor's 
j>uir  (piven  away  in  the  streets  hr  the  behoof 
of  another  class  of  gulU).  The  enclosed  paper 
is,  however,  never  indecent. 

From  a  man  who  had,  not  lonjjr  ago,  been  in 
this  trade,  I  had  the  following  account.  He  was 
very  anxious  that  nothing  should  he  said  which 
WO'.; Id  lead  to  a  knowh-dge  that  he  was  my  iii- 
formant.  After  having  exprossod  his  sorrow 
that  he  had  ever  been  driven  to  this  trade  from 
dihlress,  he  proceeded  to  ju>lify  himself.  He 
arj^ued — and  he  was  not  an  ignorant  man— that 
there  was  neither  commun  sense  nor  common 
justice  in  interfering  with  a  man  like  lihn,  who. 
"  to  earn  a  cru^t,  pretended  to  sell  what  shop- 
hei'pers,  that  must  pay  cliurch  and  all  sorts  of 
rates,  sold  without  being  nu»le>led."  The  word 
•■shopkeepers"  was  uttered  with  a  bitter  em- 
phasis. There  are,  or  were,  he  continued,  shops 
' — for  he  seemed  to  know  them  all  — and  some  of 
them  had  been  carried  on  for  years,  in  which 
shaiiielesR  publications  were  imi  only  sold,  but 
exposed  in  the  windows ;  and  why  should  he  be 
considered  a  greater  offender  than  a  shopkeeper, 
and  be  knocked  about  by  the  police?  There 
arc,  or  lately  were,  he  said,  such  shops  in  the 
Strand,  Fleet-street,  a  court  off  Ludgate-hill, 
Holbom,  Drury-lane,  "Wych-street,  the  courts 
near  Drury-lane  Theatre,  Ha>^narkot,  High- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  St.  Martin's-eourt,  May's 
buildings,  and  elsewhere,  to  say  nothing  of 
Holy  well- street !  Yet  he  must  be  interfered  with  I 

[I  may  here  remark,  that  I  met  with  no 
street-sellers  who  did  not  disbelieve,  or  affect  to 


disbelieve,  that  they  were  really  meddled  with 
by  the  police  for  obstructing  the  thoroughfaFe. 
They  either  hint,  or  plainly  state,  that  they  are 
removed  solely  to  please  the  shop-keepers. 
Such  was  the  reiterated  opinion,  real  or  pre- 
tended, of  my  present  informant] 

I  took  a  statement  from  this  man,  but  do  not 
care  to  dwell  upon  the  subject.  TTic  trade,  in 
the  form  I  have  described,  had  been  carried  on, 
he  thought,  for  the  last  six  years.  At  one  time, 
20  men  followed  it;  at  present,  he  believed 
there  were  only  6,  and  they  worked  only  at 
intervals,  iind  as  opportunities  offered:  some 
going  our.  for  instance,  to  sell  almanacs  or  me- 
morandum books,  and,  when  they  met  with  a 
favourable  chance,  otTering  their  sealed  packets. 
My  informant's  cuFtomers  were  principally 
boys,  yomig  men,  and  old  gentlemen ;  but  old 
gentlemen  chiefly  when  the  trade  was  new. 
This  street-seller's  "great  gun,"  as  he  called 
it.  was  to  make  up  packets,  as  closely  resem- 
bling as  he  could  i:ccomplish  it.  those  which 
were  displayed  in  the  windows  of  any  of  the 
slu'ps  I  have  alluded  to.  He  would  then  sta- 
tion himself  at  some  little  distance  from  one  of 
those  shops,  and.  if  possible,  so  as  to  encounter 
those  who  had  stopped  to  study  the  contents  of 
the  window,  and  would  represent  —  broadly 
enough,  he  admitted,  when  he  dared— that  he 
could  sell  for  6rf.  what  was  charged  5*.,  or  2*.  6</., 
or  whatever  price  he  had  seen  announced,  **  iu 
that  verj'  neighbourhood."  He  sometimes  ven- 
tured, also,  to  mutter  something,  unintelligibly, 
about  the  public  being  imposed  upon !  On  one 
occasion,  he  tr)ok  (>;.  in  the  street  in  about  two 
hours.  On  another  evening  he  took  4«.  &/.  iu 
the  street  and  was  called  aside  by  two  old  gen- 
tlemen, each  of  whom  told  him  to  come  to  an 
address  given  (at  the  West-end),  and  ask  for  &uch 
and  such  initials.  To  one  he  sold  two  packets 
for  2s, ;  to  the  otlier,  five  packets,  each  1*.— or 
1 U.  ^d.  in  one  evening.  The  packets  were  iu 
different  coloured  papers,  and  had  the  impres- 
sions of  a  large  Feal  on  red  wax  at  the  back ;  and 
he  assured  the  old  gents.,  .is  he  called  them,  one 
of  whom,  he  thought,  was  "silly,"  that  they 
were  all  different.  '*  And  vei-y  likely,"  he  said, 
chucklingly,  "  they  were  different;  for  they 
were  made  out  of  a  lot  of  missionary'  traclJt 
and  old  newspapers  that  I  got  dirt  cheap  at  a 
•waste*  shop.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
old  gent.'s  face,  as  he  opened  his  /i*.  worth, 
one  after  another!"  This  trade,  however, 
among  old  gentlemen,  was  prosperous  for 
barely  a  month :  "  It  got  blown  then,  sir,  and 
they  wouldn't  buy  any  more,  except  a  veiy 
odd  one." 

This  man — and  he  believed  it  was  the  same 
with  all  the  others  in  the  trade — never  visited 
the  public-houses,  for  a  packet  would  soon 
have  been  opened  and  torn  there,  which,  he 
said,  people  was  ashamed  to  do  in  the  public 
streets.  As  well  as  he  could  recollect,  he  had 
never  sold  a  single  packet  to  a  girl  or  a  woman. 
Drunken  women  of  the  town  had  occasionally 
made  loud  comments  on  his  calling,  and  ofllered 
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to  purchase ;  but  on  such  occasions,  fearful  of 
a  disturbance,  he  always  Imrried  away. 

I  have  said  that  the  straw  trade  is  now  con- 
ilucd  to  the  country,  and  I  give  a  specimen  of 
the  article  vended  there,  by  the  patterer  in  the 
sham  indecent  trade.  It  was  purchatied  of  a 
man,  who  sold  it  folded  in  the  fonn  of  a  letter, 
and  is  addressed,  "  On  Royal  Service.  By  Ex- 
press. Private,  To  Her  Royal  Highness,  Vic- 
toria, Princess  Royal.  Kensington  Palace, 
London.  Entered  at  Stationer's  HalL"  The 
man  who  sold  it  had  a  wisp  of  straw  round  his 
neck,  and  introduced  his  wares  with  the  follow- 
ing: patter : 

"I  am  well  aware  tliat  many  persons  here 
present  will  say  what  an  absurd  idea — the  idea 
of  selling  straws  for  a  halfpenny  each,  when 
there  arc  no  many  lying  about  the  street ;  but 
the  reason  is  simply  this :  I  am  not  allowed  by 
the  authorities  to  sell  these  papers,  so  I  give 
the!n  a'vay  and  sell  my  straws.  There  are  a 
variety  of  ii^rure^  in  lhc>»e  paperN  for  gentlemen ; 
some  in  the  bed,  some  on  the  bed,  some  under 
the  bed."  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment thus  sold ; — 

"  Bachelors  or  Maidens,  Husbands  and  Wives, 
Will  Irtve  each  other  and  lead  happy  lives ; 
If  both  these  Letters  to  read  are  mclined, 
Secrets  worth  knowing  therein  they  will  find. 

**  Dated  from  the  Duchy  of  Coburg. 
"  Mr  Deahest  Victoria. 

Hi^fhuessds'  cnsAVCi,  iboi}  laaAC  ^osnbsciiqc  uiyseif 
plepj.'asof  ajjeajioa  —  «axjou>lyT;wBijiuf»  Xonr  royal- 
ioXaiqiipe  aud  fntnrasovoroijtn,  Acjy  nienXaud  liAiuf; 
snrad  ou  mXpainaciy  qouour,  tiiajl  Mi(l  aMajd)o  uiy 
tueio  )het  euv{epstvtion  ojqomxltqy  huitqaud,  rasjns- 
inahjis)eudotu;  aud  iih^tn^hun  qast  ddl3nad}0  oxqalt 
Mcdep  kucas,  )o  jaAonr  niXsnit,  aqoAC  vnyoii[cr  dnnce 
oj  ail  qcirsio  vbiiiisqdiadani  —  I  ioipioae^hoc  ou  uX 
amivbiooj  Eugiaup'bdirnoessds— vndtqa  uiwiAirmons 
quiyqiiusalj  .uiihiu  tqy  OAindoAvnX  dmmvlle!  Mosj 
ohvruiiu^  uojes.  aud.viiih  jlntieiiuff  jiiuKSwlsqes  %o 
Wi{o  [i^e  nbirpoj  pcredfse,  tsaalnnJi^tqcoto  (isieu  )o  his 
oouie  )0  uiyiouginS  aiatus— it  is  oulXtqX  peer  Aiq.irt, 
vmiacila  Viciojic'  thcmos)  diuc  vnp  sdo^lans  oj  vir)tiuji, 
fntuntX,aud3out!nne  lo  proaiuoj  loAa  «nptqeo!  j^y 
■q.illqe  ancqaniep  vrftqtqe  nios)  b»antifnl  viitiousoj 
mant  OJ  ih«t  qalmXsiead  I  hiivabaen  ion:}  jusntfu^,  £ 
nvds  sicapicss  aonch,aud  resinina  ai}'son[  jo  tqeenJoX- 
xronnps — xqenMiil  I  dlaamnilX  rsdose  inysa^j  ou  uiX 
bntcooie  imp  ponr  tqy  qenlnitf  bvlsvminio  uiX  suiajt|ng 
A3ni>s«mvritcn,  pass  uoja  <iinX  jrooi  jqyvdoaiu^  vlqej) ; 
iojfiova!  x'hanqasjeu  uiy  iJlojionwharnb— jhon  haa- 
vrqofeqopy  }s  qe^n^cousninepin  tqejuincsa  oj  cAeilvs)- 
tvhsod  iuilihAcriad  aud  aoufiiatin:^  euiojlous.  aud  mX 
Jusato  po  )haiJOjr|ca;  avaiX  oueoj  luy  menibarsvra  }«n- 
Tin,  uiyjea)  siutubtes — Xev,  mX  vrius  audniy  logs  je- 
luy  sansasjiaudar,  uiy  qairs^auds  ou  eup,  mX  qevd  isou 
olmdtqeaiu  myaxms — MAqosomqccvas.  myqearipenis, 
tqylovalX  forui.  audioug  for  jhahvpdy  qonr  wqeuj  sqall 
royclqi^uess— uiy  SMeejestauSei,  oq!  qow  I  po  aporo 
doiimo  tqe  paiiSh;fuitvsk  oj  Mri^iuda  loAe  {at^eito  )hX 

• navarpip  I  e^joXgicvtar  qliss,  thauwqeul  snj 

"  Your  adored  Lover, 
••ALBERT, 

"  PaiVCE  OP  COBUKO." 

On  the  back  of  this  page  is  the  following  cool 
initiation  of  the  purchaser  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  ei»i8tle : 

"Directions  for  the  purchasers  to  understand  the 
JRoyat  Lore  LelterM,  and  showing  them  how  to  practise 
the  art  of  Secret  l-etter  Writing : — 

'*  Proceed  to  lay  open  'Albert's  Letter'  by  the  side 
of  *  Victoria's,'  and  having  done  so,  then  look  carcfiilly 


down  them  until  you  have  come  to  a  word  at  the  left 
hand  comer,  near  the  end  of  each  Letter,  having  two 

marks  thus ,  when  you  mtist  commence  with  that 

word,  and  read  f^om  left  to  right  after  you  have  turned 
them  bottom  upwards  before  a  looking  glass  so  that  you 
may  peruse  the  copy  reflected  therein.  But  you  must 
notice,  throughout  all  the  words  every  other  letter  is 
upside  down,  also  every  other  word  single;  but  the 
next  two  words  Iwing  purjMisely  joined  together,  there- 
fore they  arc  double ;  and  in  addition  to  those  letters 
placed  upside  down,  makes  it  more  mysterious  in  the 
reading.  The  reader  is  recommended  to  copy  each 
word  in  writin.'T,  when  he  will  be  able  to  read  the  letters 
forward,  and  after  a  little  practice  he  can  soon  learn  to 
form  all  his  words  in  the  same  curious  manner,  when 
he  wants  to  write  a  'secret  letter.' 

"  Bo  sure  when  holding  it  up  side  down  before  a 
looking'- glass,  that  the  light  of  a  candle,  l»  placed  be- 
tween then  by  the  reflection  it  will  show  much  plainer, 
and  be  sooner  discovered. 

"If  you  intend  to  practise  a  Joke  and  make  it  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  Valentine,  write  what  you  think  ne- 
cessary on  the  adjoining  blank  page;  then  post  it,  with 
the  superscription  filled  up  In  this  manner: — After 
the  word  To,  write  the  name  and  address  of  the  party 
also  pl.ice  th'.'  word  FROM  before  •  VICTORIA'S' 
iianK-:  then  the  ndrinrss  on  the  outside  of  this  lett<r 
will  rc.'«d  Bomcv.hat  aftrr  thw  followinii  fashion  :-- To 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  so  and  so.  (with  the  number  if  any,)  in  such 
and  buch  a  street:  at  the  same  time  your  letter  Mill 
appe.ar  as  if  it  came  from  Royalty. 

"N.B.  You  must  first  buy  both  the  letters,  as  the 
other  letter  is  an  answer  to  this  one:  and  because, 
without  the  reader  has  got  both  letters,  he  will  not 
have  the  secrets  perfect." 

Notwithstanding  the  injunction  to  buy  both 
letters,  and  the  seeming  necessity  of  having  both 
to  understand  the  "  directions,"  the  patterer  was 
selling  only  tlie  one  I  have  given. 

That  the  trade  in  sham  indecent  publications 
was,  at  one  time,  very  considerable,  and  was  not 
unobserved  by  those  who  watch,  as  it  is  called, 
"  the  signs  of  the  times,"  is  shown  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  jVnti- Corn- Law  League 
paper,  called  the  Bread  Basket,  could  only  be 
got  oir  by  being  done  up  in  a  sealed  packet,  and 
sold  by  patterers  as  a  pretended  improper  work. 

The  really  indecent  trade  will  be  described 
hereafter. 

For  a  month  my  informant  thought  he  had 
cleared  35*.  a  week ;  for  another  month,  20*. ; 
and  as  an  average,  since  that  time,  from  53.  to 
7*.  (Jrf.  weekly,  until  he  discontinued  the  trade. 
It  is  very  seldom  practised,  unless  in  the  even- 
ing, and  perhaps  only  one  street-seller  depends 
entirely  upon  it 

Supposing  that  6  men  last  ysar  each  cleared 
6«.  weekly,  we  find  upwards  of  93/.  expended 
yearly  in  the  streets  on  this  rubbish. 

The  capital  required  to  start  in  the  business 
is  6d.  or  1«.,  to  be  expended  in  paper,  paste,  and 
sometimes  sealing-wax. 

Of  Religious  Tract  Sellers. 
The  sellers  of  religious  tracts  are  now,  I  am 
informed,  at  the  least,  about  50,  but  they  were 
at  one  time,  far  more  numerous.  When  penny 
books  were  few  and  very  small,  religious  tracts 
were  by  far  the  cheapest  things  in  print.  It  is 
common,  moreover,  for  a  religious  society,  or 
an  individual,  to  give  a  poor  person,  children 
especially,  tracts  for  sale.  A  great  many  tract 
sellers,  from  25  to  35  years  ago,  were,  or  pre- 
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tended  to  be,  mumed  old  soldiers  or  sailors. 
The  traffic  is  now  in  the  hands  of  what  may  be 
called  an  anomalous  body  of  men.  More  than 
one  half  of  the  tract  sellers  are  foreigners,  such 
as  Malays,  Hindoos,  and  Negros.  Of  them, 
some  cannot  speak  English,  and  some-- who 
earn  a  spare  subsistence  by  selling  Christian 
tracts  —  are  Mahometans,  or  worshippers  of 
Bramah!  The  man  whose  portrait  supplies 
the  daguerreotyped  illustration  of  this  number 
is  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  the 
absence  of  an  interpreter,  through  some  acci- 
dent, prevented  his  statement  being  taken  at  the 
time  appointed.  I  shall  give  it,  however,  with 
the  necessary  details  on  the  subject,  under 
another  head. 

With  some  men  and  boys,  I  am  informed, 
tract-selling  is  but  a  pretext  for  begging. 

Of  a  Be.sepit  SocinxY  of  Patterers. 
In  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  received  an 
account  of  an  eflbrt  made  by  a  body  of  these 
people  to  provide  against  sickness,— a  step  so 
clearly  in  the  right  direction,  and  perhaps  so 
little  to  be  expected  from  the  habits  of  the  class, 
that  I  feel  bound  to  notice  it  It  was  called 
the  "  Street- sellers*  Society;"  but  as  nearly  all 
the  bond-fide  membera  (or  those  who  sought 
benefit  from  its  funds)  urcre  patterers  in  paper, 
or  ballad-singers.  I  can  most  appropriately 
notice  their  proceedings  here. 

The  society  *'  sjirung  up  accidental,*'  as  it 
was  expressed  to  me.  A  few  pai)cr- workers 
were  conversing  of  the  desirableness  of  such  an 
institution,  and  one  of  the  body  suggested  a 
benefit  club,  which  it  was  at  once  determined  to 
establish.  It  was  accordingly  established  be- 
tween six  and  seven  years  ago,  and  was  carried 
on  for  about  four  years.  The  members  varied 
in  number  from  40  to  riO ;  but  of  a  proportion 
of  40,  as  many  as  18  might  be  tradesmen  who 
were  interested  in  the  street-trade,  either  in 
supplying  the  articles  in  demand  for  it,  or  from 
keeping  public-houses  resorted  to  by  the  frater- 
nity, or  any  such  motive,  or  who  were  merely 

curious  to  mix  in  such  society.     Mr.  C was 

conductor ;  Mr.  J.  H (a  poet,  and  the  writer 

of  "  Black  Bess,"  "  the  Demon  of  the  Sea,"  and 
other  things  which  '•  took"  in  the  streets),  secre- 
tary; and  a  well-known  patterer  was  muler- 
conductor,  with  which  office  was  mixed  up  the 
rather  onerous  duties  of  a  kind  of  master  of  the 
ceremonies  on  meeting-night^.  None  of  tlie 
officers  were  paid. 

The  subscription  was  2d,  a  week,  and  meet- 
ings of  the  membera  were  lield  once  a  week. 
Each  member,  not  an  officer,  paid  \d,  for  ad- 
mission to  the  fund,  and  could  introduce  a 
visitor,  who  also  paid  \d.  No  charge  was  made 
for  the  use  of  the  club-room  (in  a  public-house), 
which  was  entirely  in  the  control  of  the  mem- 
bers. Every  one  using  bad  language,  or  be- 
having improperly,  was  fined  |(/.,  and  on  a 
second  offence  was  ejected,  and  sometimes,  if 
the  misbehaviour  was  gross,  on  the  fint  Any 
one  called  upon  to  ting,  and  refuting,  or  being 


minble,  was  fined  \d,,  and  was 
called  upon  again,  and  pay  ano 
visitor  sometimes,  instead  of  \d 
when  fined;  but  this  was  not  ac 
!</.  could  be  received.  The  me 
could  and  did  often  accompany  t 
to  the  meetings ;  but  women  of  tl 
ther  introduced  by  mem  ben  or  i 
permitted  to  remain.  "  They  fou 
m  a  few  times,"  said  the  man  wl: 
conductor  to  me,  *'  but  I  managed 
out  without  any  bother,  and  wit! 
them— God  forbid!" 

The  assistance  given  was  5».  w 
members,  who  were  not  in  arrear 
scriptions.  If  the  man  had  a  fami 
a  gathering  was  made  for  him,  in  8 
weekly  allowance, — for  the  membei 
to  "distress  the  box"  (fund).  *] 
allowance  for  the  burial  of  a  m« 
gathering  took  place,  and  perhap 
raise  funds  for  a  wake  (sometimes) 
ment ;  and  during  the  existence  o 
three  members,  I  was  told,  wen 
way  "  comfortably."  The  subsci 
paid  up  regularly  enough ;  "  inc 
member  to  me,  "  if  a  man  earned 
mates  knew  of  it:  we  all  know 
jumps  that  way,  so  he  must  eith 
scratched."  The  members  not  unfi 
each  other  money  to  pay  up  their  ; 
Fashionahle  young  '*  swells,"  I  w 
visited  tlie  house,  and  stayed  till  i 
morninir,  but  were  very  i-efdom  in  tl 
which  was  closed  regularly  at  12.  Al 
the  "  swells "  who  were  bent  upo 
— (and  they  are  a  class  whom  the 
all  such  occasions,  not  so  very 
consider  *'  fair  game  "  for  bambooa 
enjoy  tlie  society  congenial  to  th 
gratifying  to  their  curiosity.  On 
twQ  policemen  were  among  the 
were  on  friendly  terms  enough  wi 
bers,  some  of  whom  they  had  seen 

From  the  beghniing  there  seems 
a  distrust  of  one  another  among  t 
but  a  distrust  not  invincible  or  th 
never  have  been  formed.  Ins 
'*  box."  or  fund  (the  money  being 
a  box),  being  allowed  to  accumulaf 
investment  might  be  realised,  avai 
emergency,  the  fund  was  dividei 
members  quarterly,  and  then  the 
went  on  anew.  The  payments,  ] 
oir.  The  calling  of  the'memben 
rious,  their  absence  in  the  country  ' 
and  so  the  society  ceased  to  exist,  b 
bers  were  satisfied  that  every  thi 
honourably. 

The  i)urpo8e  to  which  the  funds, 
terly  division,  were  devoted,  was  ( 
fined  to  such  men  as  the  patterers- 
"  None  of  your  light  suppers,  sir," 
her ;  **  not  by  no  means.  And  we 
to  send  anybody  to  market  but  ouj 
used  to  go  to  Leadenhall,  and  buj 
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hich  was  roasted  prime,  and  smelt  like 
But  not  80  often,  for  its  a  dear  jint, 
is  heavy.  One  of  the  favouritest  jints 
iled  leg  of  mutton  with  caper  trim- 
fhat  is  a  good  supper, — I  believe  you, 

Abodes,  Tricks,  Marriage,  Ciia- 
L,  AND  Characteristics  of  the 
lENT  Grades  of  Patterers. 
now  giving  an  account  of  those  who 
tiled  the  literary  patterers  (proper),  or 
e  of  those  who  do  not  deem  it  vain  so 
;t  themselves,  because  they  "  work 
I  proceed  to  adduce  an  account  of 
mt  grades  of  patterers  generally,  for 
,  almost  as  many  divisions  as  litcra- 
ere  is  patter  pathetic,  as  from  beg- 
mcmg,  to  puff  off  anytliing  of  little 
le ;  comic,  as  by  the  clowns ;  descrip- 
the  cases  where  the  vendor  describes, 
imately,  what  he  really  sells ;  rcli- 
Kcasionally  by  the  vendors  of  tracts ; 
r  (as  it  is  understood  by  the  profes- 
lake  a  thing  believed  to  be  what  it  is 
sical,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of 
hie  cards,  &c. ;  and  sporting,  as  in  race 

ttering  tribe  is  by  no  means  confmcd 
iffic  in  paper,  though  it  may  be  the 
calling  as  regards  the  acnteness  of  its 
.  Among  these  street-folk  arc  the 
and  standing  patterers  (or  stationers 
re  sometimes,  but  rarely,  styled)— and 
are  included,  the  Death  and  Fire 
)f  whom  I  have  spoken  ;  Chauntcrs ; 
dition-sellers ;  Reciters;  Conundrum. 
3oard-workers ;  Strawers  ;  Sellers  of 
Indecent  Publications  ;  Street  Anc- 
Cheap  Jacks ;  Mountebanks  (quacks) ; 
the   various    classes    of    Showncn  ; 

Conjurors  ;  Ring-sellers  for  wagers ; 
-sellers;  Com-curers  ;  Grease -re- 
French-polishers  ;  Blacking-selhirs ; 
vendors  ;  Fortune-tellers  ;  Oratori- 
rs;   Turnpike-sailors;   the  classes  of 

Stenographic  Card-sellers,  and  the 
tf  Race-cards  or  lists, 
lowing  accounts  have  been  written  for 
le  same  gentleman  who  has  already 
the  Religion,  Morals,  &c.,  of  pat- 
le  has  for  some  years  resided  among 
and  has  pursued  a  street  calling  for 
nee.  What  I  have  already  said  of  his 
ties  of  personal  observation  and  of  dis- 
!  judgment  I  need  not  iterate. 
1,"  says  the  writer  in  question,  "  in  the 
%  I  am  now  about  to  make  conceni- 
patterers  generally,  to  do  more  than 
It  the  public  on  their  guard.  I  take 
ielight  in  dragging  forth  the  follies  of 
r-men.  Before  I  have  done  with  my 
hope  to  draw  forth  and  exhibit  some 
tent  virtues  of  the  class  under  notice, 
whom  I  know  to  sigh  in  secret  over 
mprudent  step  (whatever  its  descrip- 


tion), which  has  furnished  the  censorious  with 
a  weapon  they  have  been  but  too  ready  to 
wield.  The  first  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  give 
a  glance  at  the  habitutiona  of  these  outcasts, 
and  to  set  forth  their  usual  conduct,  opinions, 
conversation  and  amusements.  As  London  (in- 
cluding the  ten  mile  circle),  is  the  head  quar- 
ters of  lodging-house  life,  and  least  known, 
because  most  crowded,  I  shall  lift  the  veil  ' 
which  shrouds  the  vagrant  hovel  where  the  ■ 
patterer  usually  resides. 

"  As  there  are  many  individuals  in  lodging- 
houses  who  are  not  regular  patterers  or  pro- 
fessional vagrants,  being  rather,  as  they  term 
themselves,  *  travellers '  (or  tramps),  so  there 
are  multitudes  who  do  not  inhabit  such  houses 
who  really  belong  to  the  fraternity,  pattering, 
or  vagrant.  Of  these  some  take  up  their  abode 
in  w  hat  they  call  '  flatty-kens,'  that  is,  houses 
the  landlord  of  which  is  not  *  awake  '  or  *  ily ' 
to  the  '  moves  '  and  dodges  of  the  trade  ;  others 
resort  to  the  regular  *  padding-kens,'  or  houses 
of  call  for  vagabonds;  while  others — and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  families — live  constantly 
in  furnished  rooms,  and  have  little  intercourse 
with  the  *  regular '  travellers,  tiamps,  or 
wanderers. 

"The  medium  hous'es  the  London  vagrant 
haunts,  (for  I  have  no  wish  to  go  to  extremes 
either  way,)  arc  probably  in  "Westminster,  and 
perhaps  the  fairobt  *  model '  of  the  '  vionkry '  is 
the  house  in  Orchard-street— once  the  residence 
of  royalty— which  has  been  kept  and  conducted 
for  half  a  century  by  the  veteran  who  some  iifty 
years  ago  was  the  only  man  who  amused  the 
population  with  that  well-known  ditty, 

*  If  I'd  08  much  money  as  I  could  tell, 
I  would  not  cry  young  lambs  to  •ell.' 

Mittcr  (for  that  is  the  old  man's  title)  still 
manufactures  lambs,  but  seldom  goes  out  him- 
self; his  sons  (obedient  and  exeniplnry  young 
men)  take  the  toys  into  the  comitry,  and  dispose 
of  them  at  fairs  and  markets.  The  wife  of  this 
man  is  a  woman  of  some  beauty  aiul  good  sound 
sense,  but  far  too  credulous  for  the  position  of 
which  she  is  the  mistress. 

*'  So  much  for  the  establishment  I  have  now 
to  deal  with  the  inmates. 

"  No  one  could  be  long  an  iiunate  of  Mr. 

's  without  discerning  in  the  motley  group 

persons  who  had  seen  better  days,  and,  seated 
on  the  same  bench,  persons  who  are  *  seeing* 
the  best  days  they  ever  saw.  When  I  took  up 
my  abode  in  the  house  under  ctnsideration,  I 
was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  middle-aged 
lady-like  woman,  a  native  of  Worcester,  bred  to 
the  glove  trade,  and  brought  up  in  the  lap  of 
plenty,  and  under  the  high  sanction  of  religious 
principle.  She  had  evidently  some  source  of 
menu!  anguish.  I  believe  it  was  the  conduct 
of  her  husband,  by  whom  she  had  been  deserted, 
and  who  was  living  with  a  woman  to  whom,  it 
is  said,  the  wife  had  shown  much  kindness.  By 
her  sat  a  giant  in  size,  and  candour  demands 
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that  I  should  say  a  *  pant  in  sin.*  When  Navy 
Jem,  as  he  is  called,  used  to  work  for  his  living 
(it  was  a  long  wliile  ago)  he  drove  a  barrow  at 
the  formation  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
At  present  the  man  lies  in  bed  till  mid-day,  and 
when  he  makes  his  appearance  in  the  kitchen, 
•The  very  kittens  on  the  hearth 
They  dare  not  even  play.' 

His  breakfast  embraces  all  tiie  good  tilings  of 
the  season.  He  divides  his  delicacies  with  a 
silver  fork — where  did  he  get  it  ?  The  mode  in 
which  this  man  obtains  a  livelihood  is  at  once  a 
mixture  and  a  mystery.  His  prevailing  plan  is 
to  waylay  gentlemen  in  the  decline  of  lifo, 
and  to  extort  money  by  threats  of  accusation 
and  exposure,  to  which  I  can  do  no  more  than 
allude.  His  wife,  a  notorious  sho])lifter,  is  now 
for  the  third  time  'expiating  her  offences'  in 
Coldbath-fields. 

"  Next  to  Navy  Jem  may  be  perceived  a  little 
strmted  woman,  of  pretended  Scotch,  but  really 
Irisli  extraction,  whose  husband  has  died  in  the 
hospital  for  consumption  at  least  as  many  limes 
as  the  hero  of  Waterloo  has  seen  engagements.  I 
At  last  the  man  did  die,  and  his  widow  has  been  ' 
collecting  money  to  bury  liim  for  eight  years  ■ 
past,  but  has  not  yet  secured  the  required  sum. 
This  woman,  whose  name  I  never  knew,  has  a  ] 
boy  and  a  girl ;  to  the  former  she  is  very  kind,  i 
the  latter  she  beats  without  mercy,  always  before 
breakfast,    and   with    such  (almost)    unvaried 
punctuality   that   her  brother  will    sometimes 
whisper  (after  saying  grace),  *  Mother,  ha.^*  our 
Poll  had  her  licks  yet  ? ' 

"  Among  the  records  of  mortality  lately  before 
the  public,  is  the  accoimt  of  a  notorious  woman, 
who  was  found  siilTocated  in  a  stagnant  i)ool,  j 
whether  from  suicide  or  accident  it  was  impos-  , 
sible  to  determine.  Slie  had  been  in  evorj' 
hospital  in  town  and  country,  suffering  from  a 
disease,  entirely  self-procured.  She  applied 
strong  acids  to  wounds  previously  pimctiircd 
with  a  pin,  and  so  caused  her  body  to  present 
one  mass  of  sores.  She  was  deemed  incurable 
by  the  hospital  doctors,  and  liberal  collections 
were  made  for  her  among  the  benevolent  in 
various  places.  The  trick,  however,  was  ulti- 
mately discovered,  and  the  failure  of  her  plan 
(added  to  the  bad  state  of  health  to  which  her 
bodily  injuries  had  gradually  led)  preyed  upon 
her  mind  and  hastened  her  death. 

"This  woman  had  been  the  paramour  of 
*  Peter  the  crossing-sweeper,*  a  man  who 
for  years  went  about  showing  similar  wounds, 
which  he  pretended  had  been  J^ictcd  while 
fighting  in  the  Spani&h  Legion— though,  truth 
to  say,  he  had  never  been  nearer  Spain  than 
Jiiverpool  is  to  New  York.  He  had  followed 
the  *  monkry '  from  a  child,  and  chiefly,  since 
manhood,  as  a  *  broken-down  weaver  from 
Leicester,'  and  after  singing  through  every 
one  of  the  provinces  'We've  got  no  v/ork  to 
do,'  he  scraped  acquaintance  with  a  'school 
of  shallow  coves ; '  that  is,  men  who  go  about 
half-nakedi   telling  frightful  tales  about  ship- 


wrecks, hair-breadth  escapes  from  ho 
fire,  and  such  like  aqueous  and  igneo 
mities.  By  these  Peter  was  initiated 
'  scaldrum  dodge,*  or  the  art  of  burr 
body  with  a  mixture  of  acids  and  gun 
so  as  to  suit  the  hues  and  complexiom 
accident  to  be  deplored.  Such  perse 
every  morning  a  *  committee  of  wa 
means,'  according  to  whose  decision  th< 
incuts  of  the  day  are  carried  out.  Soi 
when  on  their  countrj-  rounds,  they  g( 
up  to  the  houses  of  the  gentry  and 
farmers,  begging  shirts,  which  they 
hedges  while  they  go  to  another  hoi 
beg  a  similar  article.  Sometimes  1 
in  crowds,  to  the  number  of  from  tw 
twenty;  they  are  most  successful  wl 
*  swell '  is  not  at  home  ;  if  they  can  me 
the  *13urerk'  (Mistress),  or  the  youu£ 
they  'put  it  on  them  for  dunnage' 
stock  of  general  clothing),  flattering  thi 
tims  first  and  frightening  them  afterwai 
friend  of  mine  was  present  in  a  lodgini 
in  Plymouth,  when  a  school  of  the 
coves  returned  from  their  day's  work  v 
suits  qf  clothes,  and  tweniy-seiH'n  shirts, 
children's  apparel  and  shoes,  (all  of  whi« 
sold  to  a  broker  in  the  same  street),  and, 
these,  the  donations  in  money  received  an 
to  4«.  M.  a  man. 

"At  this  enterprise  'Peter'  conlinuei 
ral  years,  but — to  use  his  own  words — ' 
thing  has  but  a  lime,'  the  countrj'  got 
to  liiin,  and  jicoplc  got  '  fly  *  to  the  '  \ 
brigade ;'  so  Peter  came  up  to  London 
his  hand  at  something  else.'  Housed 
domicile  of  '  Sayer  tlie  barber,'  who  h 
richcd  himself  ,  by  boL-r-shops  and  Ic 
house-keeping,  to  the  tune  it  is  said  of  2( 
Peter  amused  the  *  travellers  '  of  Went 
street,  Whitechapcl,  willi  recitals  of  w! 
liad  seen  and  done.  Here  a  profligat 
rather  intelh'gent  man,  who  had  really  1 
the  .service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  gave  ] 
old  red  jacket,  and  with  it  such  instruct 
equipped  him  for  tlie  imposition.  One 
of  this  jacket  usually  hung  loosely  by  hi 
while  the  arm  it  should  have  covered  m 
posed  naked,  and  to  all  appearance  wil 
ilis  rule  was  to  keep  silence  till  a  crowd 
bled  around  him,  when  he  began  to  'j 
to  them  to  the  following  effect :  *  Ladi< 
gentlemen,  it  is  with  feelings  of  no  cc 
reluctance  that  I  stand  before  you  at  this 
but  although  I  am  not  without  feelings, 
totally  without  friends,  and  frequently  w 
food.  This  wound  (showing  his  disfiguret 
I  received  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of 
and  I  have  many  more  on  different  parts 
person.  I  received  a  little  praise  for  my 
conduct,  but  not  a  penny  of  pension,  an 
1  am  (there's  no  deception  you  see) 
health — poor  in  pocket,  and  exposed  ^ 
})roper  nourishment  to  wind  and  weathe 
cold  is  blowing  through  me  till  I  am  i 
perished.'     His  '  Doxy '  stood  by  and  re 
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J  contributions'  of  the  audience 
cap,  which  our  hero  emptied  into 
id  after  snivelling  out  his  thanks, 
enew  the  exhibition  in  the  nearest 
oughiare.  Peter  boasted  that  he 
on  an  average  fifteen  of  these 
r,  and  as  the  proceeds  were  esti- 
!thing  considerable  in  each  pitch 
mown  to  take  as  much  as  half-a- 
ce at  one  standing),  he  was  able 
pure  at  Astley's  in  the  evening— 
;  lamb,'  and  when  reeling  home 
jencc  of  wliiskcy,  to  entertain  the 
bitants  with  the  music  of — *We 

;  till  morning * 

he  game  got  stale f  or  Peter  became 
ond  the  purport  of  my  commu- 
»ttle.  If  any  reader,  however, 
lis  purchases  at  the  puffing  fish- 
Lombard- street,  they  may  find 
xsuing  the  more  honest  occupa- 
ing  the  crossing,  by  the  church 
Fenchurch-  street 
le  most  famous  of  the  'lurking 
s  *  Captain  Moody,'  the  son  of 
it  parents  in  the  county  of  Com- 
i  during  his  boyhood,  leaving  him 
y  of  a  maiden  aunt  This  lady 
without  reason,  got  tired  of  her 
harge.  Yoimg  Sloody  was  ap- 
;ccssively  to  three  trades,  and 
t)ility  to  become  expert  in  any  of 
ng  occasional  interviews  with  some 
;ribe,  and  hearing  from  themselves 
lerful  achievements,  he  left  the 
)f   life  and  joined  this  vagrant 

)sitiou,  however,  was  attractive  only 
3vel.  Moody,  who  had  received 
on,  soon  became  disgusted  with 
and  vulgarity  of  his  associates, 
ation  of  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
restored  to  the  friendship  of  his 
soon  sad  reason  to  regret  that  her 
,d  got  the  better  of  her  prudence ; 
y  afternoon,  while  she  was  absent 
ing  Moody  who  had  pleaded  in- 
l  so  obtained  pennission  to  stay 
mpcd  (after  dispatching  the  scr- 
wn,  a  mile  distant,  to  fetch  the 
?  meantime,  emptying  his  aunt's 
ird '  of  a  couple  of  gold  watches 
sh  and  country  notes. 
;  disposition  then  induced  liim  to 
md  the  knowledge  he  obtained 
1  voyages  fitted  him  for  those 
ds  which  got  him  the  name  of 
Kly,  the  hirker.'  The  frauds  of 
i  well  known,  and  often  recounted 
niration  among  the  pattering  fra- 
nc occasion,  the  principal  butcher 
s  summoned  to  meet  a  gentlemen 
The  Louisa,  a  brig,  had  just  ar- 
smouth,  the  captain's  name  was 
liis  gentleman  Moody  personated 
leing.     *  I  have  occasion,'  said  he 


to  the  butcher,  'for  an  additional  supply  of 
beef  for  the  Louisa ;  I  have  heard  you  spoken 
of  by  Captain  Harrison'  (whom  Moody  knew  to 
be  an  old  fnend  of  the  butcher's),  '  and  I  have 
thus  given  you  the  preference.  I  want  a  bul- 
lock, cut  up  in  121b.  pieces;  it  must  be  on 
board  by  three  to-morrow.'  The  price  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  captain  threw  down  a  few 
sovereigns  in  payment,  but,  of  course,  disco- 
vered that  he  had  not  gold  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  amount,  so  he  proposed  to  give  him  a 
cheque  he  had  just  received  from  Captain  Ilarri- 
son  for  jClOO,  and  the  butcher  could  give  him  the 
difierence.  The  tradesman  was  nothing  loth, 
for  a  cheque  upon  *  Yallance,  Mills,  and  West,* 
with  Captain  Harrison's  signature,  was  reckoned 
equal  to  money  any  day,  and  so  the  butcher 
considered  the  one  he  had  received,  until  the 
next  morning,  when  the  draft  and  the  order 
proved  to  be  forgeries.  The  culprit* was,  of 
course,  nowhere  to  be  found,  nor,  indeed,  heard 
of  till  two  years  after,  when  he  had  removed  the 
scene  of  Iiis  depredations  to  LiverpooL 

"  In  that  port  he  had  a  colleague,  a  man  whose 
manners  and  appearance  were  equally  prepos- 
sessing. Moody  sent  his  *par  into  a  jeweller's 
shop,  near  the  comer  of  Lord-street,  who  there 
purchased  a  small  gold  seal,  paid  for  it,  and  took 
his  leave.  Immediately  afterwards,  Moody  en- 
tered the  shop  under  evident  excitement,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  seen  the  person,  who  had  just 
left  the  shop  secrete  two,  if  not  three,  seals  up 
his  coaUsleeve ;  adding,  that  the  fellow  had  just 
gone  through  the  Exchange,  and  that  if  the 
jeweller  were  quick  he  woiUd  be  sure  to  catch 
him.  The  jeweller  ran  out  without  his  hat, 
leaving  his  kind  friend  in  charge  of  the  shop, 
and  soon  returned  with  the  supposed  criminal  in 
his  custody.  The  *  captain,'  however,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  decamped,  taking  with  him  a 
tray  from  the  window,  containing  precious  mate- 
rials to  the  value  of  300/. 

"At  another  time,  the  *  captain'  prepared  a 
document,  setting  forth  Mosses  in  the  Baltic 
trade,'  and  a  dismal  variety  of  disasters;  and 
concluding  with  a  melancholy  shipwreck,  which 
had  really  taken  place  just  about  that  time  in 
the  German  Ocean.  With  this  he  travelled  over 
great  part  of  Scotland,  and  with  almost  unpre- 
cedented success.  Journeying  near  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Dalmeny— a 
nobleman  of  great  benevolence — who  had  read 
the  account  of  the  shipwreck  in  the  local  jour- 
nals, and  wondered  that  the  petition  was  not 
signed  by  influential  persons  on  the  spot ;  and, . 
somewhat  suspicious  of  the  reality  of  the  *  cap- 
tain's' identity,  placed  a  terrestrial  globe  before 
him,  and  begged  to  be  shown  *  in  what  latitude 
he  was  cast  away.'  The  awkwardness  witli 
which  Moody  handled  the  globe  showed  that 
he  was  *out  of  Ms  latitude'  altogether.  His 
lordship  thereupon  committed  the  document  to 
the  flames,  but  generously  gave  the  *  captain '  a 
sovereign  and  some  good  advice ;  the  former  he 
appropriated  at  the  nearest  public-house,  of  the 
latter  he  never  made  the  least  use. 
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**  Old,  and  wonj  out  by  excesses  and  impri- 
sonment, he  subsists  now  by '  sitting  pad '  about 
the  suburban  pavements ;  and  when,  on  a  recent 
evening,  he  was  recognised  in  a  low  public- 
house  in  Deptford,  he  was  heard  to  say,  witli 
a  sigh:  *Ah!  once  I  could  "screeve  a  fake- 
mept"  (write  a  petition)  or  "cooper  a  mone- 
kur"  (forge  a  signature)  with  any  man  alive, 
and  my  heart's  game  now;  but  I'm  old  and 
asthmatic,  and  got  the  rheunntis,  so  that  I  ain't 
worth  a  d — n.' 

"  *  The  Lady  Lurker.' — Of  this  person  verj- 
little  is  known,  and  that  little,  it  is  said,  makes 
her  an  object  of  pity.  Her  fatlier  was  a  dissent- 
ing minister  in  Bedfordshire.  She  has  been 
twice  married ;  her  first  husband  was  a  school- 
master at  Hackney,  and  nephew  of  u  famous 
divine  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
and  was  chaplain  to  (leorge  III.  She  after- 
wards nArried  a  physician  in  Cainbrldgesliire  (a 

Dr.  S ),  who*  is  alleged  to  Iiavc  treated  her 

ill,  and  even  to  have  attempted  to  poison  her. 
She  has  no  children;  and,  since  the  deatli  o£ 
her  husband,  has  passed  through  various  grades, 
till  she  is  now  a  cadger.   She  dresses  becomingly 

in  black,  and  sends  in  her  card  (Mrs.  Dr.  S ) 

to  the  houses  whose  occupants  arc  known,  or 
supposed,  to  be  charitable.  She  talks  with  them 
for  a  certain  time,  and  then  draws  forth  a  few 
boxes  of  lucifers,  which,  she  says,  she  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  for  her  living.  These  lucifers  are 
merely  excuses,  of  course,  for  begging;  still, 
nothing  is  known  to  have  ever  transpired  in  her 
behaviour  wholly  unworthy  of  a  distressed  gen- 
tlewoman.    She  lives  in  private  lodgings." 

I  continue  the  account  of  these  habitations, 
and  of  their  wretched  occupants,  from  the  pen 
of  the  same  gentleman  whose  vicissitudes  (partly 
self-procured)  led  him  to  several  years'  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject. 

"  Padding-kens"  (lodging-houses)  in  the  coun- 
try are  certainly  preferable  abodes  to  those  of 
St  Giles's,  Westminster,  or  Whitechapel ;  but  in 
country  as  in  town,  their  condition  is  extremely 
Ulthy  and  disgusting;  many  of  them  are  scarcely 
ever  washed,  and  as  to  sweeping,  once  a  week  is 
miraculous.  In  most  cases  they  swarm  with 
vermin,  and,  except  where  their  position  is 
very  airy,  the  ventilation  is  imperfect,  and  fre- 
quent sickness  the  necessary  result  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
gentry  of  the  realm  should  permit  the  existence 
of  such  horrid  dwellings. 

"  I  think,"  continues  my  informant,  **  that  the 
•  majority  of  these  poor  wretches  are  without  even 
the  idea  of  respectability  or  *  home  comforts,' — 
many  of  them  must  be  ranked  among  the  worst 
of  our  population.  Some,  who  could  live  else- 
where, prefer  these  wretched  abodes,  because 
tliey  answer  various  evil  purposes.  With  beg- 
gars, patterers,  hawkers,  tramps,  and  vendors 
of  their  own  mannfscture,  are  mingled  thieves, 
women  of  easy  virtue,  and  men  of  no  virtue  at 
all ;  a  few,  and  by  far  the  smallest  portion,  are 
persons  who  once  filled  posts  of  credit  and 
affluence,  but  whom  bankruptcy,  want  of  em- 


ployment, or  sickness  has  driven  to  these  • 
retreats.  The  vast  majority  of  London  va 
take  their  summer  vacation  iii  the  countr 
the  'dodges'  of  both  arc  interchanged,  anc 
new  '  move '  circulates  in  almost  no  time. 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  sketch  a  few  of  th 
reuowned  'performers'  on  this  theatre  of, 
By  far  the  most  illustrious  is  '  Nicholas  A 
nn  ame  known  to  the  whole  cadging  &ai 
as  a  real  descendant  from  Bamfylde 
Carew,  and  the  *  prince  of  lurkers '  ant 
terers  for  thirty  years  past  This  nun 
much  of  his  success  to  his  confessedly  im 
appearance,  and  many  of  his  escapes  to  the 
respectability  of  his  connections.  His  fa 
yet  alive  —  is  a  retired  captain  in  the 
Navy,  a  gentleman  of  good  private  pn 
and  one  of  her  Majesty's  justices  of  pea 
the  county  of  Devon — the  southern  extrer 
which  was  the  birth-place  of  Nicholas. 
little  is  known  of  his  early  days.  He  n 
school  at  Tavistock,  where  he  received  i 
educatiun,  and  began  life  by  cheating  his  s 
fellows. 

"  The  foolish  fondness  of  an  indulgent  n 
and  some  want  of  fuinness  in  paternal 
pline,  accelerated  the  growth  of  every  w 
infamy    in    Nicholas,    and    baffled   ev^ 

Serhnent,  by  sea  and  land,  to  *  set '  him 
fe. 

"  Scarcely  was  he  out  of  his  teens,  wl 
honoured  the  sister  country  with  his  visi 
his  depredations.  About  the  centre  of  Sacl 
street,  Dublin,  there  lived  a  wealthy  silve; 
of  the  name  of  Wise.  Into  his  shop  (a 
panied  by  one  of  his  pals  in  livery)  went  1 
las,  whose  gentlemanly  exterior,  as  I  have  a 
hinted,  would  disarm  suspicion  in  a  stran| 
"  •  Good  morning  sir,  is  your  name  W 
Yes,  sir. — Well,  that  is  my  name. — Indi 
the  English  family,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  tai 
Kent — Oil,  indeed !  related  to  the  lad 
Leeds  Castle,  I  presume  ? — I  have  the  1 
to  be  their  brother.— James,  is  your 
James  or  John  ? — Neither,  sir,  it  is  Ja 
Oh,  indeed!  a  very  ancient  name. — "\^ 
have  occasion  to  give  a  party  at  the 
Exchange  Tavern,  and  I  want  a  little  pi 
hire,  can  you  sup2)ly  me?' — A  very 
aflinnativc  settled  this  part  of  the  bu 
Plate  to  the  amount  of  loOl.  was  selecte 
arranged,  when  Nicholas  discovered  tin 
pocket-book  was  at  home  (to  complet 
deception,  his  right  arm  was  in  a  sling), 
you,  Mr.  Wise  (you  see  my  infinnity),  wr 
a  few  lines  ? — With  the  greatest  pleasure 
the  silversmith's  reply. — *  Well,  let  m* 
"  My  dcar^  do  not  be  surprised  at  this ;  I 
l/HO/.,  or  all  the  money  you  can  scitdy  per  h 
I  trill  rxpltiin  at  dinner-time.  J.  Wi 

"  *  Now,  John,  take  this  to  your  mistres 
be  quick.'  As  John  was  not  very  hasty 
return,  Nicholas  went  to  look  for  him,  Ic 
a  strict  injmiction  that  the  plate  should  b 
to  the  Corn  Exchange  Tavern,  as  soon  i 
deposit  was  received.     This  hap])ened  at  i 
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I   ia  tbe  forenoon— the  cluck  struck  Hvc  and  no 

•    ntorn  of  either  the  master  or  the  man. 

I       "  Hie  jeweller  left  a  niessa^  'wixXx  his  ap- 

\    preutke,  and  went  home  to  his  dinner.     He 

'    was  met  at  the  door  of  his  suhnrban  villa  hy 

\    hi>.' better  half,'  who  wondered   what    made 

-  lu'in  n  late,  and  wished  to  know  the  nature  of 

tlie  exigency  which  had  caused  him  to  send 

home  for  so  much  money  ?     The  good  man*s 

:    peiylexity  was  at  an  end  when  he  saw  his  own 

hsniiwriting  on  the  note ;  and  ever}-  means  within 

the  range  of  constabular}'  vigilance  was  taken 

I    ta  capture  the  ofiender,  but  Nichobs  and  his 

I    itrnant  got  clear  oil! 

"This  man's  ingenuity  was  then  taxed  as  to 

,    Ibp  oext  move,  so  he  thought  it  expedient  to  tax 

'Aniebody  else.     He  went  with  his  'pal'  to  a 

i    niist-cUaneoiui  repositor}',  where  they  bought  a 

conple  of  old  ledgers  —  useful  only  as  waste 

pa]»cr,  a  bag  to  hold  money,  two  ink-bottles,  &c. 

Thus  equipped,  they  waited  on  the  farmers  of 

the  diRtric^  and  exhibited  a  '  fakement,*  setting 

furtli  parliamentary  authority  for  iinpo»ing  a  tax 

upon  the  gee;^ !   They  succeeded  to  admiration, 

aiid  vetks  elapsed  before  the  hoax  was  disco- 

vennl    The  coolness  uf  thus  assuming  legisla- 

turial  functions,  and  being,  at  the  same  time, 

!    the  executive  power,  has  rarely  been  equal l(.*d. 

"There  is  an  old  proverb,  tliat  '  It  is  an  ill 
'    wind  that  blows  uohody  good.'    The  gallant  *  cap- 
tarn'  was  domiciled  at  a  lodging-house  in  Gains- 
liorough,  Lincolnshire,  where  lie  found  all  the 
.    lodgers  complainin<c  of  the  badness  of  the  times 
—most  of  them  were  makers  of  nets.     He  sal - 
.    li«d  forth  to  all  the  general  shops,  and  left  his 
I    (ficlitiwK)  'captain'  card  at  each,  witli  an  order 
!   fur  an  unusual  number  of  nets.     This  '  dodge ' 
I    jarc  a  week's  work  to  at  least  twenty  poor 
I    peojile;    but   whether    the    shopkeepers    were 
I    *  caiight  in  a  net,'  or  the  articles  were  paid  for 
*«d  removed  by  the  'captain,'   or  whether  it 
was  a  piece  of  pastime  on  his  part,  I  did  not 
I    slay  long  enough  to  ascertain. 

I       "  Nicholas  A is  now  in  his  sixty- second 

I    year,  a  perfect  hypochondriac.    On  his  own  au- 

j    thority — and  it  is,  no  doubt,  too  irnc — he  has 

i    l»een  •  lurking '  on  every  conceivable  system, 

,    froin  forging  a  hill  of  exchange  clown  to  *  mnun- 

I    '('^oi^  on  the  flif,'  for  the  greater  part  of  his 

;    *jfe;  and,  excepting  the  'hundred  and  thirteen 

I    bmes'  he  has  been  in  provincial  jails,  society 

!    *•*»  endured  the  scourge  of  his  deceptions  for 

*,9iunter  of  a  century  at  least.     He  now  lives 

^th  a  young  prostitute  in  Portsmouth,  and  con- 

^butes  to  her  wretched  earnings  an  allowance 

Jf  fi«.  a  week,  paid  to  him  by  the  attorney  of  a 

*''»taat  and  disgusted  relative." 

^The  writer  of  this  account  was  himself  two 
•'hole  years  on  the  "monkry,"  before  he  saw  a 
^^^Sing-house  for  tramps ;  and  the  first  he  wer 
5^  was  one  well-known  to  every  patterer  in 
^-^^sistendom,  and  whose  fame  he  says  is  "  gone 
®^t  into  all  lands,"  for  its  wayfaring  inmates 
***©  very  proud  of  its  popularity. 
-  **It  may  be  as  well,"  writes  the  informant 
**^     (Jiieition,  "before  submitting  the  following 


account,  to  siatc  that  there  are  other,  and  more 
elaborate  marks — the  hieroglyphics  of  tramping 
— than  tliojse  already  given.  I  will  accorduigly 
explain  them. 

"  Two  hawkers  (pals)  go  together,  but  separate 
when  they  enter  a  village,  one  taking  each  side 
of  the  road,  and  selling  different  tilings ;  and,  so 
as  to  infunn  each  other  as  to  the  character  of  the 
people  at  whose  houses  they  call,  they  chalk 
certain  marks  on  their  door-posts : 

"  '^-  means  •  Go  on.  /  have  called  here ;  don't 
you  call — it's  no  go.' 

'•  rv  means  *  Stop — you  may  call  here ;  they 
want'  (for  instance)  'what  you  sell,  though  not 
what  /  sell  ;*  or  else, '  They  had  no  cliange  when 
I  was  there,  but  may  have  it  now ;'  or,  '  If  they 
don't  buy,  at  least  they'll  treat  you  civilly.' 

"  J-  on  a  comer-house,  or  a  sign-post,  means, 

*  I  went  this  way ;'  or  '  Go  on  in  this  direc- 
tion.' 

"  >  on  a  corner-house,  or  sign-post,  means 

*  Stop— don't  go  any  furlhcr  in  thiK  direction.' 

"  0  as  before  explained,  means  *  danger.' 
"  Like  many  other  young  men,  I  had  lived 
above  my  income,  and,  too  proud  to  crave 
parental  forgiveness,  had  thrown  off  the  bonds 
of  authority  for  a  life  of  adventure.  I  was  now 
homeless  upon  the  world.  With  a  body  capable 
ot  eitlier  exertion  or  fatigue,  and  a  heart  not 
easily  terrified  by  danger,  1  endured  rather  than 
enjoyed  my  itinerant  position.  I  sold  small 
articles  of  Tunbridgc  ware,  perfinr.ery,  &'c..  &c., 
and  by  'nmnging'  (begging)  over  tlK-m  —  some- 
times in  Latin — got  a  better  living  than  1  ex- 
pected, or  probably  deserved.  I  was  always  of 
temperate  and  rather  abstciv.ious  habits,  but 
ignorant  of  the  haunts  of  other  wanderers, 
(whom  I  saw  in  dozens  every  day  upon  evcrj- 
road,  and  every  conceivable  pursuit)  1  took 
up  my  niglitly  quarters  at  a  sort  of  third- rato 
l)ul)lic-houses,  and  sui)posed  that  my  contem- 
poraries did  the  same.  How  long  my  igno- 
rance might  have  continued  (if  left  to  myself) 
I  can  hardly  determine ;  an  adventure  at  a 
road-side  inn,  however,  removed  the  veil  from 
my  eyes,  and  I  became  gradually  and  speedily 
' awake*  to  ' every  move  on  the  hoard.'  It  was  ;i 
lovely  evening  in  July,  the  air  was  serene  :uul 
the  scenery  romantic ;  my  own  feelings  were  in 
unison  wil'li  botli,  and  enhanced  perhaps  by  the 
face  that  1  had  beguiled  the  last  two  miles  of 
my  deliberate  walk  with  a  page  out  of  my  pocket- 
companion,  *  IJurkc  on  the  Sublime  and  IkatUi- 
ful.'  I  was  now  smoking  my  i)ipe  and  quailing 
a  pint  of  reui  'Yorkshire  stingo*  in  the  'keep- 
ing room'  (a  term  which  combines  ])arlour  and 
kitchen  in  one  word)  of  a  real  *  Yorkshire  viU 
lage,'  Dranfield,  near  Shcfiield.  A  young  peisun 
of  the  other  sex  was  my  only  and  accidental 
companion ;  she  had  been  driven  into  the  house 
by  the  over-ofBciousness  of  a  vigilant  village 
constable,  who  finding  that  she  sold  lace  with- 
out a  license,  and — infinitely  worse — refused  to 
listen  to  his  advances,  had  warned  her  to  '  make 
herself*  scarce '  at  her  *  earliest  possible  conve- 
nience.' 
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"  Having  elicited  what  I  did  for  a  living,  she 
popped  the  startling  auestlon  to  me, '  Where  do 

ri  "  hang  out"  in  Sheffield  ? '  I  told  her  that 
had  never  been  in  Sheffield,  and  did  not 
'hang  out'  my  little  wares,  but  used  my  per- 
suasive art  to  induce  the  purchase  of  them. 
The  lady  said,  *  Well,  you  are  "  green."  I  mean, 
where  do  you  dosf*  This  was  no  better,  it 
seemed  something  like  Greek,—*  delta,  omicrotif 
tigmaf'  (I  retain  the  "  patterer's"  own  words  to 
show  the  education  of  the  class) — but  the  etymo- 
logy was  no  relief  to  the  perplexity.  *  Where 
do  you  mean  to  sleep  ? '  she  inquired.  I  re- 
ferred to  my  usual  practice  of  a(youming  to  an 
humble  public-house.  My  companion  at  once 
threw  off  all  manner  of  disguise,  and  said, 
'  Well,  sir,  you  are  a  yoimg  man  that  I  have 
taken  a  liking  to,  and  if  you  think  you  should 
like  my  company,  I  will  take  you  to  a  lodging 
where  there  is  plenty  of  travellers,  and  you  will 
see  "  all  sorts  of  life.'  *'  I  liked  the  girl's  com- 
pany, and  our  mutual  acquiescence  made  us 
companions  on  the  road.  We  had  not  got  far 
before  we  met  the  aforesaid  constable  in  com- 

Sany  with  an  unmistakeable  member  of  the 
Lural  Police.  They  made  some  inquiries  of 
me,  which  I  thought  exceeded  their  commis- 
sion. I  replied  to  them  with  a  mutilated  Ode  of 
Horace,  when  they  both  determined  that  I  was 
a  Frenchman,  and  allowed  us  to  *  go  on  our 
way  rejoicing.* 

•'*  The  smoky,  though  well-built,  town  of  Shef- 
field was  now  near  at  liand.  The  daylight  was 
past,'  and  the  *  shades  of  the  evening;  were 
strctchinp:  out ; '  we  were  therefore  enabled  to 
joumoy  throu;;h  the  thorouglifarcs  without  im- 
pertinent remarks,  or  perhaps  any  observation, 
except  from  a  toothless  old  woman,  of  John 
Wesley's  school,  who  was  '  sorry  to  see  two  such 
nice  younj^  people  going  about  the  country,'  and 
wondered  if  we  *  ever  thought  of  eteniity  ! ' 

"  Afier  a  somewhat  tedious  ramble,  we  arrived 
at  Water-lane;— at  the  *  Bug-trap,'  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  the  name  of  the 
most  renowned  lodging-house  in  that  or  per- 
haps any  locality.  Water-lane  is  a  dark  narrow 
street,  crowded  with  human  beings  of  the  most 
degraded  sort — the  clioscn  atmosphere  of  cholera, 
ami  tf>e  stronghold  of  theft  and  prostitution. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour,  my  fair  companion 
and  myself  were  si])ping  our  tea,  and  eatin;j: 
Yorkshire  cake  in  this  same  lodging-house. 

"  *  God  bless  every  happy  couple  ! '  was  echoed 
from  a  rude  stentorian  voice,  while  a  still  ruder 
hand  buniped  down  upon  our  tea-table  a  red 
earthen  dish  of  no  small  dimensions,  into  which 
was  poured,  from  the  mouth  of  a  capacious  bag, 
fragments  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  "v-iands  and 
vegetables  of  every  sort,  intenninglcd  with  bits 
of  cheese  and  dollops  of  Yorkshire  pudding. 
The  man  to  whom  this  heterogeneous  mass  be- 
longed, appeared  anything  but  satisfied  with  his 
lot  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  I  don't  know  what  this 
'ere  monkry  will  come  to,  after  a  bit.  Three  bob 
and  a  tanner,  and  that  there  dish  o'  sera  n 
(enough  to  feed  two  families  for  a  fortnight)  '  is 


all  I  got  this  blesaed  day  since  seven 
the  morning,  and  now  it's  nine  at  i 
ventured  to  say  something,  but  a  re; 
base  for  repetition,  'put  the  stimner 
and  I  held  my  peace. 

"  I  was  here  surprised,  on  conversin 
young  female  companion,  to  find  thai 
to  church,  said  her  prayers  night  and 
and  knew  many  of  the  collects,  some 
she  repeated,  besides  a  pleasing  varit 
Watts' s  hymns.  At  the  death  of  he 
her  father  had  given  up  housekeepi 
being  too  fond  of  a  wandering  life,  hi 
only  child  into  habits  like  his  own. 

"As  the  night  advanced,  the  par 
'  Bug-trap '  more  than  doubled.  Hi 
shallow-coves,  turnpike- sailors,  and  ! 
of  luck,  made  up  an  assembly  of 
human  beings,  more  than  half  of  w! 
doomed  to  sleep  on  a  *  make-shifl '- 
words,  on  a  platform,  raised  just  t< 
above  the  floor  of  the  garret,  which 
equalled  in  dimensions.  Here  were  t( 
died  together,  with  very  little  covering 
and  women,  young  men  and  childrcr 
regard  to  age,  sex,  or  propensities. 

*'The  *mot'  of  the  'ken'  (nick 
'matron  of  the  establishment')  had  i 
that  I  was  a  'more  bettermost*  sort  i 
and  hinted  that,  if  I  would  'come  d( 
twopence  more  (threepence  was  th( 
ni^'htly  charge),  I,  '  and  the  young  ga 
with.'  mijfht  have  a  little  'crib'  to  ou 
a  little  room,  along  with  another  woma 
married  and  had  a  '  kid,'  and  whose 
had  got  a  month  for  'griddling  in 
drag'  (singing  in  the  liigh  street),  i 
'  cheekish'  (snucy)  to  the  beadle. 

"  Next  morning  I  bade  adieu  to  tl 
trap,'  and  I  hope  for  ever." 

The  same  informant  further  state* 
was  some  time  upon  "tramp"  befor 
knew  of  the  existence  of  a  common 
house:  "After  I  had  'matriculated' 
field,"  he  says,  "  I  continued  sometim 
public-houses  to  sleep,  until  my  appai 
got  shabby  and  my  acquintance  wit 
tunc  more  general,  I  submitted  to  be 
ciate  of  persons  whom  I  never  spoke 
doors,  and  whose  even  sli^^ht  acqua 
have  long  renounced.  My  first  introi 
a  London  j)addin'  ken  was  in  Whitec! 
place  was  then  called  Cat  and  W; 
(now  rommercial-streel).  On  the  s 
St.  Jude's  church  now  stands  was 
lodging-house,  kept  by  a  man  named 
one  side  of  it  was  for  single  men  an 
the  other  married  couples  ;  as  these  * 
made  frequent  exchanges,  it  is  scar 
hable  that  Mr.  Shirley  ever  *  asked  to 
marriage  lines.'  These  changes  wen 
as  common  as  they  were  disgusting, 
two  brothers  (Birmingham  nailers)  i 
brought  a  young  woman  out  of  service 
country.    After  a  wliile  each  became  di 
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ortner.  The  mistress  of  the  house  (au 
rc&3  from  Portsmouth)  proposed  that 
Id  change  their  Avive«.  They  did  so, 
luemcnt  of  nine  other  couples  sleeping 
nc  floor,  and  some  of  whom  followed 
pie,  and  more  than  once  duriii}*:  the 

Cat  and  Wheel-alley    was    pulled 

crew  removed  to  George-yard;  the 
died,  and  his  wife  sold  the  concern  to 
-legged  Welshman  named  Huglies 
f  called  'Taff*).  I  was  there  some 
aflf  was  a  notorious  receiver  of  stolen 
knew  two  little  boys,  who  brought 
Miirs  of  new  Wellinjjton  Ixjots,  which 
?ant  bought  at  1*.  per  pair ;  and,  when 
o  luck,  he  would  take  the  srrap  off  his 
;,  and  beat  them  tlirougli  the  naked- 
leir  rajjs.  lie  boarded  and  lodjijcd 
ztn  CJiel'Oa  and  Green wicli  pcnsion- 
e  he  used  to  follow  and  waich  closely 
otpaid;  then  (after  they  liad  settled 
lie  would  make  tlieui  drunk,  and  rob 
c  few  shillin-rs  iliey  had  ii-ft. 
f  thesir  dens  of  infamy  may  br*  taken 
men  of  the  wiioic  clah<.  Thi-y  hav;; 
isj)acious,  (iiouufh  often  ill-vejitilatod, 
le  dirty  dilapidated  walls  of  whieh  an 
prints,  while  a  slulf  or  two  arc  jjc!ie- 
:ph  barely,  furni^^hed  with  eroekeiy 
Ml  uteuslis.  In  some  places  knives 
are  not  proviflcil,  unless  a  i)':iniy  is 
Am  'deputy,'  ur  nianaji:ev,  till  lliey 
•d.  A  brush  of  any  kind  is  a  stvanper. 
.iii|::-glass  v.ould  he  a  niiraele.  The 
.nnber  of  nightly  l(i(li(er.<  is  in  winter 

smnmer  (when  niany  visit  tlie  pro- 

m  -10  to  i-'p.     The  general  charge  is, 

p  tojTfther,  od.  per  nij;ht,  or  -W.  ibr  a. 

lit  either  case,  it  is  by  no  means 

fmd  18  or  20  in  one  small  room,  tlie 
orrid  smell  from  which  arc  iuhufier- 

whcre  there  are  youiij^  children,  the 
ire  the  lodpnent  of  every  kind  of  iilth 
ination.  In  some  huuse.^  there  are 
families,  where,  on  a  rickety  macliine, 
f  dignify  by  the  name  of  u  bedstead. 
md  the  man,  liis  wife,  and  a  son  ur 
perhaps  18  years  of  ape:  while  the 
lildreu,  aged  from  7  to  11,  sleep  on 
If  they  have  linen,  they  take  it  off  to  ■ 
tuio,  and  rise  naked,  one  by  one,  or  j 
brother  and  sister  together.  This  is  i 
icture ;  the  subject  is  too  capable  of  ; 
cnticated  to  need  that  meaningless  or 
ssiatance  called  *  allowable  cxaggera- 
ke  amiable  and  deservedly  pop\ilar 
'  a  district  church,  built  amon^  lodg- 
,  haa  stated  that  he  has  found  29 
ings  in  one  apartment;  and  that 
h  difUculty  knelt  down  between  two 
ay  witli  a  dying  woman,  his  legs  be- 
ammcd  that  he  could  hardly  gel  up 

f  some  fourscor.?  such  habitations," 
my  informant,  '*  I  have  only  found 


ttco  which  had  any  sort  of  garden ;  and,  I  am 
happy  to  add,  that  in  neither  of  these  two  was 
there  a  shigle  case  of  cholera.  In  the  others, 
however,  the  pestilence  raged  with  terrible 
fury. 

**  Of  all  the  houses  of  this  sort,  the  best  I 
know  is  the  one  (previously  referred  to)  in  Or- 
chard'Street,  Wcstrninistcr,  and  another  in  Seven 
Dials,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Mann  (formerly  a  wealthy 
butcher).  Cleanliness  is  inscribed  on  every  wall 
of  the  house;  utensils  of  every  kind  are  in 
abundance,  with  a  plentiful  Mipply  of  water  ami 
gas.  The  beds  do  not  exceed  five  in  a  room, 
and  they  are  changed  every  week.  There  is  not 
one  disorderly  lodger ;  and  although  the  master 
has  sustained  heav^'  lossis,  ill  health,  and  much 
domestic  affliction,  himself  and  his  house  may 
be  rt^ardcd  as  patterns  of  what  is  wanted  ibr 
the  London  poor. 

••  As  there  is  a  sad  similarity  between  these 
abodes,  £0  there  is  a  sort  of  caste  belonging  in 
general  to  t  he  inmates.  Of  them  it  may  be  averred 
tliat  whatever  their  pursuits,  they  are  more  or  less 
alike  in  their  views  of  men  and  manners.  They 
hale  the  aristocracy.  Whenever  there  is  a 
rumour  or  an  announcement  of  an  addition  to 
the  lloyal  Family,  and  the  news  reaches  the 
padding-ken,  the  "kitchen,  for  half-an-hour,  be- 
comes the  scene  of  uproar — 'another  expense 
coming  on  the  b — y  country ! '  The  *  pattcrcrs' 
are  very  fond  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whom,  in 
their  atuchment,  they  still  call  Lord  Morpeth; 
they  have  read  many  of  his  lordship's  speeches 
at  soiries,  &c..  and  they  think  he  wishes  well  to 
a  poor  man.  Sir  James  Graham  had  better  not 
show  face  amonj;  them;  they  have  an  idea 
(whence  derive<l  we  know  not)  that  this  noble- 
man invented  fourpenny-pieces,  and  now,  they 
say,  the  swells  give  a  'joey*  where  they  used  to 
jdve  a  'tanner.'  Tiie  luro  of  Waterloo  is  not 
much  amiss  *  if  he  lets  politics  alone.'  The 
name  of  a  bishop  i*:  but  another  name  for  a 
Beelzebub  ;  but  they  arc  very  foiul  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy.  Lay-ajrents  and  tract-distributors 
they  cami(»t  bear;  they  think  they  are  spies 
come  to  see  how  much  *  scran'  (food)  they  have 
got.  and  then  go  and  'pyson*  the  minds  of  the 
public  against  poor  ))eople. 

"  I  was  once  (says  (mr  informant)  in  a  house 
of  this  kind,  in  George-street,  St.  Giles's,— the 
missionary  who  visited  them  on  that  occasion 
(Sunday  ai^eniuon)  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
suspected  as  the  author  of  some  recent  expo- 
sure in  the  newspapers. — They  accused  him, 
and  he  rebutted  the  accusation  ;  they  replied, 
and  he  rejoined;  at  last  one  of  the  men  said, 
'  What  do  you  want  poking  your  nose  in  here 
for  ? '     '  The  City    Mission,'  was  the   answer, 

'  had  authorised .'     •  Autiiorised  be  d — d ! 

are  you  ordained  ? '  '  No.  not  yet.  friend.'  The 
women  then  tore  the  poor  gentleman's  nether 
garments  in  a  way  I  mu-^t  not  describe.  The 
men  carried  him  into  the  yard,  filled  his  moutli 
v.itii  flour  of  mustard  and  then  put  him  in  a 
v.atcr-butt. 

••  Jt  is,    I   am  SAtlsfiod,  quite   a  mistake  to 
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bup]X)se  that  there  is  much  real  infidelity 
Miiiong  these  outcnbt  beings.  They  almost  all 
])elievc  in  a  hereafter ;  most  of  them  think  that 
the  wicked  will  be  punished  fur  a  few  years,  and 
then  tlie  whole  universe  of  people  be  embraced 
ill  the  arms  of  one  Great  Forgiving  Father. 
Some  of  tlieni  think  that  the  i^icked  will  not 
rise  at  all;  the  punishment  of  *  losing  Heaven  ' 
being  an  tliey  siiy  '  Hell  enough  for  anybody.' 
Point.;  of  doctrine  they  seldom  meddle  with. 

*'  There  are  comparatively  few  Dissenters  to 
be  found  in  padding-kens,  though  many  whose 
parents  were  Dissenters.  My  own  opinion 
(writes  my  informant)  is,  that  dissent  seldom 
lasts  long  in  one  family.  In  eight  years'  cxpe* 
riencc  I  have  found  tuo  hundred  apparently 
pious  men  and  women,  and  at  least  two  thou- 
sand who  call  themselves  Protestants,  but  never 
go  to  any  church  or  chapel. 

•'  The  politics  of  these  classes  are,  perhaps, 
for  the  most  part,  *  liberal  Tory.'  In  most 
lodging-houses  they  take  one  or  two  papers :  the 
H'eeklif  Dhpatrh^  and  BvlVs  IVcekhj  Mi'sscnger, 
are  the  two  usually  taken.  I  know  of  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  ■  The  iK-g^^ars  hate  a 
Whig  Miuistr}',  and  I  know  that  many  a  tear 
was  shed  in  the  hovels  and  cellars  of  London 
when  Sir  llobert  Peel  died.  I  know  a  pub- 
lican, in  AVestminster,  whose  daily  receipts  are 
enormous,  and  whose  only  customers  are  sol- 
diers, thieves,  and  prostitutes,  who  closed  his 
house  the  day  of  the  fum-ral,  and  put  himself, 
his  family,  and  even  his  bccr-machiues  and 
gas-pipes,  into  mourning  for  the  departed 
statesman. 

••  The  pattering  fraternity,  that  I  write  of,  are 
generally  nmch  given  to  intemperance.  Their 
amusements  are  the  theatre,  the  free-and-easy, 
the  skittle-ground,  and  sometimes  cards  and 
dominoes.  They  read  some  light  works,  and 
some  of  them  subscribe  to  libraries,  and  a  few, 
very  few,  attend  lectures.  Eliza  Cook  is  a 
favourite  writer  with  them,  and  Capt.  Marryatt, 
the  *  top-siiwyer,"  a;*  a  novelist.  Ainsworth  is  the 
Idol  of  another  class,  when  they  can  read.  ^Ir. 
Dickens  itY/.t  a  favourite,  but  he  has  gone  dovn\ 
sadly  in  the  scale  since  his  Household  Words 
'  came  it  so  strong '  against  the  begging  letter 
department.  These  poor  creatures  seldom  rise 
in  society.  They  make  no  effort  to  extricate 
themselves,  while  by  others  they  are  unpitied 
because  unknown.  To  this  rule,  however,  there 
are  some  happy  and  honourable  exceptions. 

"  Taken  as  a  body,  jiatterers,  lurkers,  &c. 
are  by  no  means  quick-sighted  as  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  moral  obligation.  They  would  join  the 
hue  and  cry  against  the  jtersecutors  of  Jane 
Wilbred,  but  a  jiromiscuous  robbery,  even 
accompanied  by  murder — if  it  was  '  got  up 
clever '  and  '  done  clean,'  so  long  as  the  parties 
escaped  detection — might  call  forth  a  remark 
that  *  there  was  no  great  harm  done,'  and  i)er- 
haps  some  would  applaud  the  per]>etrators." 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  my  subject  (viz. 
the  character,  habits,  and  opinions  of  all  classes 
of  patterers),  I  will  give  an  account  of  the  pre- 


tended missionary  proceedings  of  a  man,  well- 
known  to  the  vagrant  fraternity  as  "  Chelsea 
George.''  I  received  the  following  narrative 
from  the  gentleman  whose  statements  I  have 
given  previously.  The  scheme  was  concocted  in 
a  low  lodging-house : 

*'  After  a  career  of  incessant '  lurking '  and 
deceit,  Chelsea  George  left  England,  and  re- 
mained abroad,"  writes  my  infonnant,  **  four  or 
five  years.  Exposure  to  the  sun.  and  allowing 
his  beard  to  grow  a  prodigious  length,  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  foreigner.  He  had  picked 
up  enough  French  and  Italian,  with  a  little 
Dutch  and  German,  and  a  smattering  of  Spa- 
nish, to  enable  him  to  *  hail  for  any  part  of  the 
globe,'  and  from  the  designed  inarticulatenest 
with  which  he  spoke  (sometimes  four  languages 
in  one  sentence)  added  to  his  sun-burnt  and 
grotesque  appearance,  it  was  difficult  to  pali 
hun  upon  any  racket  (detect  him  in  any  pre- 
tence), so  that  the  most  incredulous, — tKoi^h 
often  previously  imposed  upon — gave  credence 
to  his  story,  relief  to  his  supposed  necessities, 
and  sometimes  letters  of  introduction  to  their 
friends  and  neighbours. 

"  Some  time  after  his  retimi  to  England,  and 
while  pursumg  the  course  of  a  'high-flyer' 
(genteel  beggar),  he  met  with  an  interruption  to 
his  pursuits  which  induced  liim  to  alter  his 
plan  without  altering  his  behaviour.  The  newt- 
papers  of  the  district,  where  he  was  then  located, 
had  raised  before  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
public,  what  the  '  patterers  *  of  his  class  pro- 
verbially call  a  *  stink,' — that  is,  had  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  unwary  tu  the  movements  of  *  Chel- 
sea George ;'  and  although  he  ceased  to  renew 
his  appeals  from  the  moment  he  heard  of  the 
notice  of  him,  his  appearance  was  go  accurately 
described  that  he  was  captured  and  committed 
to  Winchester  jail  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond. 
The  term  of  his  imprisonment  has  escaped  my 
recollection.  As  there  was  no  definite  charge 
against  him.  jtrobably  he  was  treated  as  an 
ordinary  vagrant  and  suffered  a  calendar  month 
in  durance.  The  silent  system  was  not  then  in 
vogue,  consequently  there  existed  no  barrier  to 
mutual  intercourse  between  ))risoners,  with  all 
its  train  of  conscience-hardening  tendencies.  I 
do  not  say  this  to  intimate  unqualified  approval 
of  the  solitary  system,  I  merely  state  a  fact 
which  has  an  influence  on  my  subject 

'*  CJeorge  had  by  this  time  scraped  acquaint- 
ance with  two  fellow- prisoners — Jew  Jem  and 
Russia  Bob.  The  former  in  *  quod  '  for  *  pat- 
tering '  as  a  *  converted  Jew,'  the  latter  for 
obtaining  money  under  equally  false,  though 
less  theological,  pretence.^ 

"  Liberated  about  one  time,  this  trio  laid 
their  heads  together, — and  the  result  was  a  plan 
to  evangelize,  or  rather  victimize,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  collier  villages  in  StafiTordshire  and 
the  adjoim'ng  counties.  To  aotomplish  this  pur- 
pose, some  novel  and  imposing  representation 
must  be  made,  both  to  lull  suspicion  and  give 
the  air  of  piety  to  the  plan,  and  disinterestedneM 
to  the  agents  by  whom  it  was  carried  out 
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I  **  George  and  his  two  fellow-labourers  were 
'sqnsR-rigged' — that  is,  well  dressed.  Some- 
tfamg,  however,  must  be  done  to  colour  up  the 
iceoe,  and  make  the  appeal  for  money  touching, 
nuniipected,  and  successfuL  Just  before  the 
tiine  to  which  I  allude,  a  missionary  from  Sierra 
Lcne  had  riaited  the  larger  towns  of  the  dis- 
trict in  question,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iDmHinding  hamlpts  had  been  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  '  progress  of  missions  in  Africa  and  the 
£sit'  George  and  his  comrades  thought  it 
would  be  no  great  harm  at  once  to  enlighten  and 
flefce  this  scattered  and  anxious  population. 
The  plan  was  laid  in  a  town  of  some  size  and 
fitcility.  They  'raised  the  wind'  to  an  extent 
tdeqaate  to  some  alteration  of  their  appearances, 
ud  got  bills  printed  to  set  forth  the  merits  of 
the  cause.  The  principal  actor  was  Jew  Jim,  a 
caoTerted  Israelite,  with  'reverend'  before  his 
sime,  and  half  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  behind 
it  He  had  been  in  all  the  islands  of  the  South 
Sei,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  all  over  Hiudostan, 
ud  half  over  the  universe ;  and  after  assuring 
the  villagers  of  Torrybum  that  he  had  carried 
the  Gospel  to  various  dark  and  uninhabited  parts 
of  the  earth,  he  introduced  Russia  Bob  (an 
Iriihman  ^ho  had,  however,  been  in  Russia)  as 
hisvortby  and  self-den}4ng  colleague,  and  Chel- 
«tt  George  as  the  first-fruits  of  their  ministry — 
«  one  who  had  left  houses  and  land,  wife  and 
children,  and  taken  a  long  and  hazardous  voyage 
to  ehow  Christians  in  England  that  their  sable 
hrcthrcn,  children  of  one  common  Parent,  were 
heginniug  to  cast  their  idols  to  the  moles  and 
to  the  bats.  Earnest  was  the  gaze  and  breath- 
Iwi  the  expectation  with  wliich  the  poor  deluded 
coIUen  of  Torry-burn  listened  to  this  harangue ; 
*nd  u  aliment  always  gains  by  illustration, 
the  orator  pulled  out  a  tremendous  black  doll, 
^woght  for  a  *  flag'  (loinpcnce)  of  a  retired  rag- 
nerchant,  and  dressed  up  in  Oriental  style. 
^Tu«,  Jew  Jim  assured  the  audience,  was  an  idol 
*w»ght  from  Murat  in  Hindustan.  He  prc- 
•wted  it  to  C!helsea  George  for  his  worship  and 
•tthracca.  The  convert  indignantly  repelled 
the  insinuation,  pushed  the  idol  from  him,  spat 
)n  its  face,  and  cut  as  many  capers  as  a  dancing- 
^.  The  trio  at  this  stJige  of  the  perfonnances 
^an* puckering'  (talking  privately)  to  each 
*Scrin  murdered  French,  dashed  with  a  little 
Irikh;  after  which,  the  missionaries  said  tliat 
th«r  convert  (who  had  only  a  few  words  of 
English)  would  now  profess  his  faith.  All  was 
Utemion  as  Chelsea  George  came  forward.  He 
stroked  his  beard,  put  his  hand  in  his  breast  to 
***P  down  his  dickey,  and  turning  his  eyes 
™P*wd«,  said :  *  I  believe  in  DesuK  Tist — dlory 
to  w'oly  Name!' 

"This  elicited  some  loud  *  amens'  from  an 
fMembUgc  of  nearly  1,000  persons,  and  catch- 
ing the  favourable  opportunity,  a  *  school  of 
J*J«'  *pp|ointed  for  tlie  purpose,  went  round 
JJ^  n^JVhe  collection.  Out  of  the  abundance 
Jjjthcir  credulity  and  piety  the  populace  con- 
•"hnted  sixteen*  pounds!  The  whole  scene 
^M  enacted  out  of  doors,  and  presented  to  a 


stranger  very  pleasing  impressions.  I  was  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,  but  was  not  then  aware 
of  the  dodge.  One  verse  of  a  hymn,  and  the 
blessing  prononnced,  was  the  signal  for  separa- 
tion. A  little  shaking  of  hands  concluded  the 
exhibition,  and  'every  man  went  into  his  owti 
house.' 

"Tlie  missionary  party  and  their  *  pals'  took 
the  train  to  Manchester,  and  as  none  of  them  - 
were  teetotallers,  the  proceeds  of  tlieir  impo- 
sition did  not  last  long.  They  were  just  putting 
on  their  considering  caps,  for  the  contrivance  of 
another  dodge,  when  a  gentleman  in  blue  clothes 
came  into  the  tap- room,  and  informed  Jew  Jem 
that  he  was  'wanted.'  It  appears  that  'Jem' 
had  come  out  of  prison  a  day  or  two  before  his 
comrades,  and  being  'hard  up,'  had  ill-used  a 
lady,  taken  her  purse,  and  appropriated  its 
contents.  Inquines,  at  first  useless,  had  now 
proved  successful — the  'missionary'  stood  his 
trial,  and  got  an  'appointment'  on  Norfolk 
Island.  Russia  Bob  took  the  cholera  and  died, 
and  '  George  the  convert'  was  once  more  left 
alone  to  try  his  h.ind  at  something  else." 

Of  the  Low  Lodqing-houses  of  London. 
The  patterers,  as  a  class,  usually  frequent  the 
low  lodging-houses.  I  shall  therefore  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  some  further  information  touching 
the  abodes  of  these  people — reminding  the  reader 
that  I  am  treating  of  patterers  in  general,  and 
not  of  any  particular  order,  as  tlie  "  paper 
workers." 

In  applying  the  epithet  *•  low  "  to  tliesc  places, 
1  do  but  adopt  the  word  commonly  applied, 
either  in  consequence  of  the  small  charge  lor 
lodging,  or  from  tlie  char:.ctcr  of  their  fre- 
quenters. To  some  of  these  domiciles,  however, 
as  will  be  shown,  the  epithet,  in  an  opprobrious 
sense,  is  unsuited. 

An  intelligent  man,  familiar  for  some  years 
with  some  low  lodging-house  life,  specified  the 
quarters  where  those  abodes  are  to  be  fomid, 
and  divided  them  into  the  followhig  districts,  the 
correctness  of  which  I  caused  to  be  ascertained. 

Drury-lane  District.  Here  the  low  lodging- 
houses  are  to  be  found  principally  in  the  Coal- 
yard,  Charles- street.  King-street,  Parker- street. 
Short' s-gardens.  Great  and  Little  "NVy Id- streets, 
\Vy Id-court,  Lincoln- com  t,  Newton-street,  Star- 
court 

Graifs  -  inn  Lane.  Fox  -  court,  Charlotte- 
buildings,  Spread  Eagle-court,  Portpool-lane, 
Bell-court,  Baldwin's-gardens,  Pheasant- court, 
Union-buildings.  Laystall- street,  Cromer- street, 
Fulwood's-rents  (High  Holbom). 

Chancery-lane.  Church  -  passage,  and  the 
Liberty  of  the  Rolls. 

Blootnsbury.  George  -  street,  Church  -  lane. 
Queen-street,  Seven -dials,  Puckeridge  -  street 
(commonly  called  the  Holy  Land). 

Sqffron-hiUandClerkenwcU.  Peter- street,  Cow- 
cross,  Turnmill- street,  Upper  and  Lower  White- 
cross-street,  St.  Helen' s-place.  Playhouse-yard, 
Chequer-alley,  Field-lane,  Great  Suffron-hill. 

Westminster.     Old  and  New  Pye-streets,  Ann- 
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street,  OrcharcUstn-ct.  IVrkiiis's-rents.  Roches- 
ter-row. 

Lambeth.     Lambetli-ualk,  New-cut. 

Marylehone.     York-court,  East- street. 

*V/.  Pancras.     Brooke-street. 

Paddinf*ton.     Chapel- street,  Union-court. 

Shoreditch.     Baker' s-rents,  Cooper' s-ganlens. 

Islington.     Angcl-yard. 

IFhitechapclf  SpUalficlds,  Sec.  George-yard, 
ITiravl-street,  Flower  and  Dean-street,  AVent- 
worth  -  street,  Keate  -  street,  Rosemary  -  lane. 
Glasshouse-yard,  St.  Gcor;i:u*s- street,  Laiubetli- 
strcct,  Whitechapel,  High- street. 

Borough.  Mint-street,  Old  Kent- street.  Long- 
lane,  Berniondsey. 

Stratford,     Iligh-strccf. 

Lhnehouxv.     Hold  (coninionly  culled  Hole). 

Deptford.  Mill-lane,  Cliuroh-street,  Gifford- 
strett. 

There  are  other  localilics,  (as  in  Mile-end, 
Uatclin'e-hijihway,  Shadwell,  NVapping,  and 
Lisson-grove,)  where  low  lodging-houses  are  to 
he  found ;  but  the  places  I  have  sptyified  may 
hi*  consideiotl  the  districts  of  these  hotels  for 
the  poor.  The  worst  places,  both  as  rcj^ards 
tilth  and  innnorality,  arc  in  St.  Giles's  and 
\\'enlworth-stic;"r.  Whiteehajul.  The  hesl  are  in 
Orchard -street,  Westminster  (the  thieves  havinj; 
left  it  in  consequence  of  tlie  recent  alteratioMN 
and  gone  to  New  rye-street),  and  in  the  Aliiit, 
Borough.  In  tlie  last-meullent-d  distiiel.  in- 
deed, soriie  of  t\\r  propric  tors  wf  tlie  l(»(i;;in«;- 
houscs  liave  pro\"idcd  co<isldirai>le  lil)r"i«.s  fur 
the  u>e  of  thi-  inni.ite^.  In  tlic  Wliiio  llorso,  j 
Mint-street,  for  iii^'aniv.  llurc  is  a  (:>«li«  ■.■ti«»;'.  of 
.500  volumes,  mi  all  subjrcts.  bou;rht  r.  renlly, 
and  having  been  the  contents  o'"  a  fir.-ii!;uliii; 
librarj-.  advertised  for  s.-iL-  in  tli.-  Jin/J-/  />•'.- 
/Hitch. 

Of  lodging-Jiousi.-s  lor  "  ir.ivclk;"  "  thi- 
largest  is  known  as  tii'.*  Fa":i  IIou.^*.-.  in  th;* 
Mint:  ic  stands  away  from  any  th':roui»hfai\ , 
and  lying  low  i>  not  seen  muil  tin.  v"<.i^ir  -stanils 
in  tiie  yard.  Tradiliou  .-uMior.r  ^l.ite..  thai  tin; 
housj  was  at  onc:  time  ihiei.!i  Aimics,  .uid  v.as 
previously  Cardinal  Wolscy's.  It  wun  prob,".- 
bly  some  oilieial  residcjiee.  In  thi-<  lod^v'".-'- 
house  are  forty  rooms,  2"M)  bed*  (single  and 
jlouble),  and  acpoinmod.ili(»n  for  200  jiere^ons.  | 
It  contains  three  kit  el  Kn>*. — (>:"  wlu:'h  tlie  largest, 
at  once  kitchen  and  siuing-roonu  holds  1-00 
people,  for  whoso  uses  in  eookin.:;  there  ;.iv  Iv.  o 
large  fire-places.  The  otlirr  two  kitchens  are 
used  only  on  Sundays;  wh'. !i'Mie  is  a  preaeii- 
ing-room,  hi  which  missionaries  from  Surrey 
Chapel  (the  ilev.  James  Sherman's),  or  some 
minister  or  i?en;leman  of  the  neighbourhood, 
officiates.  The  other  i-  a  reading-room,  sup- 
plied witli  a  few  newsj)apers  and  other  i>erl- 
odicals ;  and  thus,  I  was  told,  the  religious  and 
irreligious  need  jioL  el.i>ii.  For  the  supply  of 
these  papers  each  ]ierson  jiays  Id.  every  Smi- 
day  morning;  an<l  a««  the  sum  so  collected  is 
more  than  is  required  for  the  e.\j)enses  of  the 
reading-room.  t!ie  sur))lus  is  devoted  to  tl:e 
help   of  the   mem  hers   in   sicknco>,  luitler  liie 


management  of  the  proprietor  oi  the  lodgin|f- 
house,  who  appears  to  posscesa  the  full  confi- 
dence of  his  inmates.  The  larger  kitchen  is 
detached  from  the  sleeping  apartments,  so  that 
tlie  lodgers  are  not  annoyed  with  the  odour  of 
the  cooking  of  fish  and  odicr  food  consnmed  hj 
the  poor ;  for  in  lodging-houses  every  sojoimier 
is  his  own  cook.  The  meal  hi  most  demand  is 
tea.  usually  witli  a  herring,  or  a  piece  of  bacon. 

The  yard  attached  to  the  Fann  House,  in 
!Mint-8treet,  covers  an  acre  and  a  half;  in  it 
is  a  washing-house,  built  recently,  the  yard 
itself  being  devoted  to  the  drying  of  the  clothes 
— washed  by  tlie  customers  of  the  establishment. 
At  the  entrance  to  this  yard  is  a  kind  of  portei's 
lodge,  in  which  reside  the  jwrter  and  his  wife 
who  act  as  the  "  deputies  "  of  the  lodging- 
house.  This  place  has  been  commended  in 
sanitary  reports,  for  its  cleanliness,  good  order, 
and  care  for  decency,  and  for  a  pro})cr  di^'isiim 
of  the  sexes.  On  Sundays  there  is  no  cliargc 
for  lodging  to  known  customers ;  but  this  is  a 
general  practice  among  the  low  lodging-houses 
of  London. 

In  contrast  to  this  house  I  could  cite  many 
instances,  but  I  need  do  no  more  in  this  place 
than  refer  to  the  statetnents,  which  I  shall  proceed 
to  give ;  some  of  these  were  collected  in  the  course 
of  a  former  inquiry,  and  are  here  given  because 
the  same  state  of  things  prevails  now.  I  was 
told  by  a  trustworthy  man  that  not  long  ago 
he  wa->  compelled  to  sh:cp  in  one  of  the  lowest 
(.'IN  leg-iiils  ehc.»ptie:;i)  of  the  lodging-houses. 
All  v.:is  tlilapid.itlen,  Jilth,  and  noisomeuess. 
Tn  the  nmrning  he  drew,  for  pun>o.ses  of  ablu- 
tion, a  i'asiM'.jll  of  water  froui  a  jiaiHull  kept 
ill  \\\v  i(io:ki.  Ill  the  water  Wi.n;  floating 
al've,  or  app.irciitly  alive,  hugs  and  lice, 
which  my  inioniiaiit  was  coiivinced  had  fallen 
from  tlie  celliu.'i-,  .sli.ikeu  olV  by  the  tread 
oi'sMijieone  wnlkin-ji:  in  the  riekeiy  aparlmenti 
abd.e! 

**  A"!,  sir."  '.sill  riiiothei"  TJiao  with  whom  I 
ctuiMrMil  oil  tlie  s;ihj\  "l,  "ii  vnu  had  lived  in 
tli'j  l.>dgin--hi-us!  s.  V'lU  v.-..tulil  say  v*liat  a  vast 
diiLi'inee  a  per.n\  iiKuie,  -li's  olteii  all  in  alL 
It':  If/,  i.i  the  Aiiiil  ll(iuv(!  yuu've  bjen  asking 
nurhour:  yo-.i've  sleep  and  comfort  there,  and 
V\c  se^n  j;..'oi)le  kneel  down  and  say  their 
prajers  aftwe  tlry  went  to  bed  Not  so  many, 
thou;/h.  Tv.o  or  three  in  a  week  at  nigUls» 
jjcrhaps.  Aiiil  it's  v.holesoms  and  sweet  enough 
there,  and  lai;;e  se]):.r:ite  beds;  but  in  olh*' 
places  there's  nothing  to  itmell  or  feel  but  bi^p* 
When  day  light  comes  in  ilie  summer— and  it'* 
often  either  as  hot  as  hell  or  as  cold  as  icicles 
ill  those  places ;  but  in  summer,  as  soon  as  !*• 
lighL  if  you  turn  dowu  the  coverlet,  you'll 
see  them  a-going  it  like  Cheapaide  when  it" 
ilirnnnrc'sl."  The  poor  man  seemed  to  shudder 
at  the  recollection. 

One  informant  counted  for  me  180  of  the* 
low  lodging-houses;  and  it  is  reasonable  to '•X 
thai  -.jiere  are.  in  London,  at  lea-^t  200  of  theoL 
The  avera-'.'  r.u:.iber  of  bed-,  in  each  v.:i>  conv- 
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If  fiom  long  aiiil  ollcn  wot'ul  experienre, 
at  52  single  or  24  double  beds,  wliero  the 
hoase  might  be  confined  to  single  men  or 
angle  women  lodgers,  or  to  niarritd  or  pre- 
icndedly  married  conple«,  or  to  both  elaswii. 
In  eidier  oane,  we  may  calculate  the  number 
ihit  etn  be,  and  generally  are,  accommodated  at 
50  per  house ;  for  children  usually  sleep  witli 
their  parents,  and  50  may  be  tbc  lowest  com- 
pntition.  We  have  thus  no  fewer  than  10,000 
pcnont  domiciled,  more  or  less  permanently, 
in  the  low  lodging-houses  of  London — u  number 
■ore  than  doubling  the  population  of  many  a 
pirliamentazy  borough. 

The  proprietors  of  these  lodging-houses  mostly 
bfe  been,  I  am  assured,  vagrants,  or,  to  use  tJie 
civillerand  commoner  word,  "travellers"  theiu- 
fdves,and  therefore  sojourners,  on  all  necessary 
nceaiioiis,  in  such  places.  In  four  cases  out  uf 
five  1  believe  this  to  be  tlic  case,  'llic  propric- 
lOR  hare  raised  capital  sufficient  to  start  uith, 
Knctimes  by  gumbliug  at  races,  sometimes  ])y 
what  1  have  often,  and  very  vaguely,  hennl 
dereribed  as  a  *'  run  of  luck;"  and  sometimes, 
I  «ni  auured.  by  the  proceeds  of  direct  robbery. 
.i  Hew  of  the  proprietors  may  be  clastsed  us 
irapitaliits.  One  of  them,  who  has  a  country 
hoQStf  in  Hampstcad,  has  bix  lodging- houses  in 
w  about  Thrawl-street?  Whitechapel.  He  looks 
in  at  each  house  cver^'  Saturday,  and  calls  liis 
duties — for  he  has  a  deputy  in  each  house 
—to  account;  he  often  institutes  a  strings ni 
check.  He  gives  a  poor  fellow  money  to  no 
and  lodge  in  one  of  his  houses,  and  report  tlio 
nimber  present.  Sometimes  the  pers(>n  so  s-eut 
BKCta  with  the  laconic  repulse—"  Full  ;*'  and 
voe  to  the  deputy  if  his  return  do  not  evince 
this  fulness.  Perhaps  one  in  ever\'  li Acen  of  the 
lov  lodging-houses  in  town  is  aL<o  a  bi'rr-shop. 
Veiy  commonly  so  in  the  country. 

To  "  start  '*  a  low  lodging-house  i^  not  a  very 
costly  matter.  Furniture  winch  will  not  bo 
saleable  in  tbe  ordinary'  course  of  auction,  or 
1^  any  traffic,  is  Iwught  by  a  lod<;ing-))onsc 
"itarter."  A  man  possessed  of  some  money, 
vho  took  an  interest  in  a  bricklayer,  purchased 
'«  20/.,  when  the  Small  Tox  Hospital,  by 
King's-cross,  was  pulled  down,  a  suffieiency  of 
'iinutow  for  four  lodgiug-hou.^es,  in  which  he 
■'•larted"  tbe  man  in  question.  None  othoi> 
*ould  bny  this  funu'ture,  from  a  dread  of  in- 
action. 

It  was  the  same  at  Zklarlboiough- house,  Feck- 
^1  ader  the  cholera  had  broken  out  there, 
'^c  furniture  was  sold  to  a  lodging- houi^e 
*?*per,  at  9</.  each  article.  "  Big  and  little, 
*''."  I  was  told  ;  "  a  penny  pot  and  a  bedstead 
r;'*U  the  same ;  each  9rf.  Nobody  else  would 
httv." 

I'o  about  three-fourths  oi  the  low  lodging- 
"Onsei  of  London,  are  "deputies,"  ,  These  are 
^  conductors  or  managers  of  the  establish- 
'^^'W,  and  arc  men  or  women  (and  not  mifre- 
^Qeatly  a  married,  or  proclaimed  a  married 
•j*ple),  and  about  in  equal  proportion.  These 
■•puties  arc  paid  from  7s,  to  15«.  a  week  each. 


according  to  the  extent  of  their  supervision ;  their 
lodging  always,  and  sometimes  their  board, 
being  at  the  cost  of  "  the  master."  According 
to  the  character  of  the  lodging-house,  the  depu- 
ties are  civil  and  decent,  or  roguish  and  insolent. 
Their  duty  is  not  only  that  of  general  superin- 
tendence, but  in  some  of  the  houses  of  a  noc- 
turnal inspection  of  the  sleeping- rooms ;  the 
deputy's  business  generally  keeping  him  up  all 
night.  At  the  better-conducted  liouses  strangers 
are  not  admitted  after  twelve  at  night ;  in  others, 
there  is  no  limitation  hk  to  hours. 

The  rent  of  the  low  lodging- honses  varies,  J  am 
infonned,  from  8.f.  to  20.;.  a  week,  the  payment 
being  for  the  most  part  weekly ;  the  taxes  and 
rates  being  of  course  additional.  Ir  is  rareU 
that  the  landlord,  or  his  agent,  can  be  induceil 
to  expend  any  money  in  repairs, — the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  iloors,  &c.,  from  the  eoniyreguting 
togelliL-r  of  so  many  human  beings  being  e\ce»- 
sive :  this  expenditure  in  ronsequcnee  falls  upon 
the  tenant. 

Sonif*  of  the  lodgiag-lnnises  present  v.o  ap. 
l>carance  diflering  from  that  of  ordinary-  hou<:c-s ; 
except,  perhaps,  tliat  their  exterior  is  dirtiei. 
Some  of  flic  older  houses  have  lonfj:  Hat  windows 
on  the  ground-lluor.  in  which  then-  is  rather 
more  jiaper.  or  other  substitutus,  than  glas^. 
*•  The  windows  there,  sir,"  remarked  one  man, 
'*  are  not  to  let  the  light  in.  hut  to  keen  the 
cold  out." 

In  th-j  ubodos  in  question  tiuri  m.o'.iis  to  have 
become  l.u'itly  esfahlidied  an  arranj;emciit  as  to 
what  chav.ieter  of  lodgers  <hitll  resort  tliither; 
tlio  thieves,  the  prdstitntes.  and  the  K-XU-y  cla.^s 
of  .^rreii-veller-i  or  iradi-rs,  usually  r.-sortinjj  to 
the  hou.-es  whero  t;»ey  vill  meet  ihe  same  class 
of  person-.  The  pniterers  n  >i(le  <'!iietly  in  West- 
minster and  \VhiUol:;!pci. 

Some  (»f  the  lod^in^-hciM'S  ave  <if  the  wor.-t 
elass  of  low  brothelv,  anil  some  nia\  even  ho 
df'scrihed  a.s  hroiliels  lor  eliildron. 

On  ni:ir.y  t>\'  tl-.e  lion*-'.'-,  i--  a  ru«le  »!•;>>. 
"  Lodging',  for  Travellers,  of/,  a  nijrln.  Doiiing 
water  always  ready,"  or  the  banie  intimation 
may  he  pf»inted  on  a  window-shniter,  where  a 
shutter  is  in  existence.  A  few  of  the  better 
order  of  thfsc  housekeepers  jiost  ii])  small  hill.s. 
inviting  the  .itteution  of  "travellers,"  by  lauda- 
tions of  the  eleanlincs.s,  prood  beds,  abundant 
water,  and  **  j:as  all  night,"  to  bi*  nu^t  with. 
Tlic  isamo  parties  also  give  address-cards  to 
travellers,  who  can  recommend  one  another. 

The  beds  are  of  flock,  and  as  regards  the  mere 
washing  of  the  rug,  sheet,  and  blanket,  which 
constitute  the  bed-furniture,  are  in  better  order 
than  they  were  a  few  years  back  ;  for  the  vi.sita- 
tions  of  the  cholera  alarmed  even  the  reckless 
class  of  i'agrants,  and  those  whose  avmNitioi.'- 
relate  to  vagrants.  In  perhaps  a  tenth  of  the 
low  lodging-houses  of  London,  a  family  may 
have  n  room  to  themselves,  with  the  use  of  the 
kitclien,  at  so  much  a  week— generally  2.v.  Oti. 
for  a  couple  without  family,  and  3*.  Gd.  where 
there  are  children.  To  let  out  *"  beds"  by  the 
night  is  however  the  general  rule. 
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The  illustration  presented  this  week  is  of  a 
place  in  Fox-court,  Gray's-inn-lane,  long  noto- 
rious as  a  **  thieves*  house,"  hut  now  far  less  fre- 
quented. On  the  visit,  a  few  months  back,  of  an 
informant  (who  declined  staying  th^rc),  a  num- 
ber of  boys  were  lying  on  the  floor  gambling 
with  marbles  and  halfpennies,  and  indulging  in 
savage  or  unmeaning  olasphemy.  One  of  the 
lads  jumped  up,  and  murmuring  something  that 
it  wouldn't  do  to  be  idle  any  longer,  induced  a 
woman  to  let  him  have  a  halfpenny  for  "  a  stall ;" 
that  is^  aa  a  pretext  with  which  to  cuter  a  shop 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing,  the  display  of  the 
coin  forming  an  excuse  for  his  entrance.  On 
the  same  occasion  a  man  walked  into  "  the 
kitchen,*'  and  coolly  pulled  from  underneath 
the  back  of  his  smock-frock  a  large  flat  piece 
ot  bacon,  for  which  he  wanted  a  customer.  It 
would  be  sold  at  a  fourth  of  its  value. 

I  am  assured  tliat  the  average  takings  of  lodg- 
ing-house keepers  may  be  estimated  at  17«.  (id, 
a  night,  not  to  say  20«. ;  but  I  adopt  the  lower 
calculation.  This  gives  a  weekly  payment  by 
the  struggling  poor,  the  knavish,  and  the  out- 
cast, of  1,000  guineas  weekly,  or  52,000  guineas 
in  the  year,  liesides  the  rent  and  taxes,  the 
principal  expenditure  of  the  lodging-house  pro- 
prietors is  u)r  coals  and  gas.  In  some  of  the 
better  Iiouses,  blacking,  brushes,  and  razors  are 
supplied,  without  charge,  to  the  lodgers:  also 
pen  and  ink,  soap,  and,  almost  always,  a  news- 
paper. For  the  meals  of  the  frequenters  salt  is 
supplied  gratuitously,  and  sometimes,  but  far 
less  frequently,  pepper  also;  never  vinej^ar  <»r 
mustard.  Sometimes  u  halfpenny  is  charged 
for  the  use  of  u  razor  and  the  necessary  shavinjr 
apparatus.  In  one  house  in  Kent-street,  the 
following  distich  adonis  the  mantel-piece : 

"  To  save  n  juiirney  up  the  town, 
A  r.izor  lent  here  for  a  brown: 
But  if  you  tliink  the  price  too  high, 
I  U'};  you  Mon't  the  raior  try." 

In  some  places  a  charge  of  a  halfpenny  is  made 
for  hot  water,  but  that  is  very  rarely  the  case. 
Strong  drink  is  admitted  at  almost  any  hour  in 
the  majority  of  the  houses,  and  the  deputy  is 
generally  ready  to  bring  it ;  hut  little  is  consumed 
in  the  houses,  those  addicted  to  the  use  or  abuse 
of  intoxicating  liquors  ])referring  the  tap-room 
or  the  beer-shop. 

Of    niE    Filth,    Dishonesty,    and    Immo- 

R.\LITY    OP    Low    LODOINC-HOUSES. 

In  my  former  and  my  present  inquiries,  I  received 
many  statements  on  this  subject  Some  details, 
•^ven  by  coarse  men  and  boys  in  the  grossest 
language,  are  too  gross  to  be  more  than  alluded 
to,  but  the  full  truth  must  he  manifested,  if  not 
detailed.  It  was  remarked  when  my  prior  ac- 
count appeared,  that  the  records  of  gross  profli- 
gacy on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most  licentious 
of  the  rich  (such  as  the  late  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford and  other  worthies  of  the  same  depravtd 
habits)  were  equalled,  or  nearly  equalled,  by 
the  account  of  tlie  orgies  of  the  lowest  lodging- 


houses.  Sin,  in  any  rank  of  life 
features. 

And  first,  as  to  the  want  of 
fort,  and  decency  :  **  Why,  sir, 
'who  had  filled  a  commercial 
little  importance,  but  had,  throi 
been  reduced  to  utter  want, 
slept  in  the  top  room  of  a  ho 
Drury-lane,  and  you  could  s 
you  were  so  minded,  through 
the  slates  having  been  blown 
was  a  fine  sunmier's  night,  ant 
the  roof  were  then  rather  an  an 
admitted  air,  and  the  room  wn 
might  have  been  without  thei 
there  again,  but  you  may  jud] 
went  through  a  man's  mind- 
seen  prosperous  days — as  he  1 
that,  without  being  able  to  si 
sky." 

The  same  man  told  me  (and 
dunt  corroboration  of  his  state) 
incidental  mention  of  the  sul 
where),  that  he  had  scraped  t< 
of  bugs  from  the  bed-clothes, ; 
under  a  candlestick,  and  had 
time,  when  he  could  only  res 
places.  He  had  slept  in  ra 
with  sleepers — he  belit^ed  th< 
12  would  have  been  a  prop 
their  breaths  in  the  dead  of 
unventilated  chamber,  i-ose 
words)  •*  in  one  foul,  choking  s 
'I'his  was  the  case  most  free 
two  prior  to  CJreeiiwich  Fair 
when  the  congregation  of  the  \ 
who  are  the  supportois  of  ■ 
houses,  was  the  thickest.  It  y 
two  or  even  three  persons  jai 
into  a  bed  not  too  large  i\ 
man;  but  between  tlu-  beds 
tition  one  from  anotlur  adn 
than  the  passage  of  a  lodg 
shakes-down,  or  temporary  ai 
nightly  slumber.  In  tlie  bettc 
the  shake- downs  are  small  p 
tresses ;  in  the  worst,  they  an 
of  any  kind  ;  but  loo^e  straw  ii 
country  for  shake-downs.  Oi 
a  traveller,  who  had  arrived  la 
down  in  one  of  the  worst  h<ni' 
but  a  plea>ed  t  \pres>ion  of  c 
a  surly  deputy,  observinj;  this 
mer  he  had  his  choice.  "  wh 
added.  **  it's  not  all  )nen  as  h 
have  been  waitin*^  here  on  yo 
your  choice,  I  tell  you;  — sle 
shake- down,  or  turn  ont  and 
fair."  At  .some  of  the  busiest 
sleep  on  the  kitchen  floor,  all  1 
men  and  women  (when  indccer 
enouj^h),  and  without  bedding 
their  scanty  clothes  to  soften 
the  stone  or  brick  floor.  A  p 
the  lod;^er  by  this  means.  Mo 
been   accommodated   in    this 
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koDw.  Hie  IriHh,  at  harvest- time,  very  often 
I  iMHt  to  this  mode  of  passing  the  night. 
I  I  beard  from  several  parties,  of  the  surpri!>e, 
!  uA  even  fear  or  horror,  ^ith  whicli  a  decent 
mechanic— more  especially  if  he  were  acconi- 
nnied  by  his  wife — reganlcd  one  of  tlie^e  foul 
dcni,  when  destitution  had  driven  him  there  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  Sumetinies  such  a 
nun  was  seen  to  leave  the  ph-u'e  abruptly, 
though  perhaps  he  had  pre-paid  his  last  lialf- 
penny  for  the  refreshment  of  a  ni«;lit*s  repose. 
Sometimes  he  was  seized  with  sickness.  I 
bevd  also  from  sonn*  educated  persons  who 
had  "seen  better  days,"  of  the  disgust  with 
themselves  and  with  the  world,  wliich  tliey  felt 
on  first  entcruig  such  places.  •*  And  I  have 
■ome  reason  to  believe/'  said  one  man,  •*  that 
a  perron,  once  well  otT,  wlio  has  sunk  into 
the  very  depths  of  poverty,  often  makes  liis 
fint  appearance  in  one  of  the  worst  of  those 
places.  Perhaps  it  i'i  because  he  keei)s  iiw.'.y 
from  them  as  long  as  he  can,  nnd  thi  n.  in  a  sort 
fl(  desperation  lit,  goes  into  the  chea])cst  lie 
meets  with  :  nr  if  he  knows  it's  a  vile  place,  he 
Teiy  likely  says  to  liiniself — I  did — •  I  may  as 
well  know  the  worst  at  once.'  *' 

Another  man  who  h:td  moved  in  ^riKMi  society, 
laidL  when  asked  about  his  resort inij;  to  a  low 
U^ing-house:  "Wluu  a  man's  lo«it  ea>te  in 
Ncicty.he  may  as  well  ^o  tlie  whole  hojj,  bristles 
and  all,  and  a  low  lodi^iug-housc  is  the  entire 

Notwithstanding  many  abominations,  1  am 
UNired  that  the  loilgcrs,  in  even  the  worst  of 
theie  habitations,  for  the  most  part  slec  p  soundly. 
Bnt  they  have,  in  all  probability,  been  out  in 
the  open  air  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  all  of 
them  may  go  to  their  couches,  after  having 
valked.  perhaps,  many  nn'les,  exceedingly  fa- 
tigneH,  and  some  of  them  half-drunk.  "  Why, 
in  course,  sir,*'  said  a  *•  traveller,"  whom  I  spoke 
to  on  this  snbject,  "if  you  is  in  a  country  town 
« village,  where  there's  only  one  lodging-hoii-e, 
pcduipd,  and  that  a  bad  oni — an  old  haiul  can 
■Iwiys  Huit  his-self  in  London — you  tmist  jret 
Wf-drunk,  or  your  money  for  your  bed  is 
■*»ted.  There's  so  much  rest  owiujx  to  you, 
*fier  a  hard  day ;  and  bugs  and  had  air'll  pre- 
'ott  its  being  paid,  if  you  don't  lay  in  some 
*Kk  of  beer,  or  liquor  of  some  sort,  t(»  slcej)  on. 
y*  a  duty  you  owes  your>elf;  hut.  if  you 
"■"Bn't  the  browns,  why,  then,  in  cour.»e,  y(m 
f*'t  pay  it."  I  have  before  remarked,  and, 
^^^^fKi,  have  given  instances,  of  the  odd  and 
■•Mtimes  original  manner  in  which  an  intelli- 
P^tpattcrer,  for  example,  will  express  himself. 

^he  information  I  obtained  in  the  cmir>e  of 

jjw  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  low  lodgin*;- 

*'*■«>  aflbrded  a  most  ample  eorrolxiratlon  of 

««  truth  of  a  remark  I  have  more  than  once 

^)u*d  h  necessary  to  make  before—  that  persons 

*^  w  vagrant  class  will  sacrifice  almost  any- 

■J"MJ  for  wannth,  not  to  say  heat.     Otherwise, 

*  deep,  or  even   sit,   in   some  of  the  ai)art- 

^JWs  of  these  establishments  would  be  intoler- 
able. 


From  the  frequent  state  of  weariness  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  there  is  generally  less  conversa- 
tion among  the  freiiuenters  of  the  low  lodging- 
houses  than  might  he  expected.     Some  are  busy 
cooking,  some  (in  the  better  houses)  are  reading, 
many  are  drowsy  and  ntMlding,  and  many  are 
smoking.      In  perhaps  a  dozen  places  of  the 
worst  and  filthiest  class,  indeed,  smoking  is  j>er- 
mitted  even  in  the  >leeping-rooms;  but  it  is  far 
less  common  than  it  was  i  ven  half-a-dozen  years 
back,   and  becoim's  still    les.>  eoimnon  yearly. 
Notwithstanding  no  dangerous  a  jiraclice,  tirea 
are  and  have    heen   veiy    unfrequcnt  in    these 
places.    Tliere  is  alway*  sjmie  one  awake,  whieh 
is  one  reason.    The  l.ick  of  conversation,  I  ought 
to  add.  and  the  weariness  and  drowsiness,  are 
less  observable  in  the  loiiging-houses  patronised 
by  thieves  and  women  of  abandoned  character, 
whose  lives  are  comparatively  idle,  and  whose 
labour  a  mere  nothing.     In  their  houses,  if  the 
j  conversation  be  at  all  gencril,  it  u  offn  of  the 
.  most  unclean  character.      At  other  times  it  is 
i  carried  on  in  jrroups,  with  abundance  of  whis- 
■  iKTs.  sl>ru>:s.  and  .^lanj;,  hy  the  memlK-rs  of  the 
I  respective  >cho<»!s  of  thieves  or  lurkers. 

I  have  now  to  >])(>ak  of  the  habitual  \iol.itiou 
of  all  :he  injunctions  of  law.  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  morality,  and  of  all  the  restraints  of 
decency,  seen  c(»jitin-.ially  in  the  vilest  of  the 
lodgin^-housi  .>.  1  lured  but  cite  a  few  facts,  for 
to  detail  minutely  might  be  to  disgust.  In  some 
of  these  lodging- lio uses,  the  jiroprietor— or,  I 
am  told,  it  mij^ht  be  more  correct  to  say,  the 
proprietress,  as  there  ;:ro  more  women  than 
men  engaged  in  the  nefarious  trathc  carried  on 
in  these  houses-  .:'re  "fences."  or  receivers  of 
stolen  goods  in  a  small  way.  Thvir  "  fencing," 
unless  as  the  very  exception,  does  not  extend  to 
any  plate,  or  jewellery,  «»r  articles  of  value,  but 
is  chiefly  confined  to  provi.,*.uns.  and  most  of  all 
to  tho.-e'which  are  of  ready  >.ile  to  the  lodgers. 

Of  verj-  ready  s;ile  are  "  lish  got  from  the 
gate"  (stolen  from  l)iilin>;*;gate):  *' .sawney " 
(thieved  bacon),  and  •' lU-sh  found  in  i.eaden- 
hall"  (butcher's-meat  sii'Un  fron)  that  market). 
I  was  told  by  t)ne  of  the  most  respectable 
tradesmen  in  Lc.nlenh.iU-market,  that  it  v,ii> 
infested — but  not  now  to  s«)  great  an  extent  as 
it  ^vas — with  lads  aiwl  young  men,  known  there 
as  '■  finders."  'Ihey*  carry  bags  round  their 
necks,  and  pick  up  bones,  or  ofl'al,  or  pieces  of 
string,  or  bit>  of  pajiers,  or  **  anything,  sir, 
l)lea>e,  that  a  poor  lad.  that  has  neither  father 
nor  mother,  and  is  v.erry  hungry,  can  make  a 
ha'penny  by  to  get  him  a  bit  of  bread,  please, 
sir."  This  is  often  btit  a  cover  for  stealing 
pieces  of  meat,  and  the  finders,  with  their  prox- 
imate market  lor  dis]>osal  of  their  meat  in  tiie 
lowest  lodging-houses  in  Whitechapel,  go  boldly 
about  their  work,  for  the  butchers,  if  the  "finder  " 
be  detected,  "  won't,"  I  was  told  by  a  sharp 
youth  who  then  was  at  a  low  lodging-house  iji 
Keate-street,  "  go  bothering  theirselves  to  a 
beak,  but  gives  you  a  scrutV  of  the  neck  and  .i 
kick  and  lets  you  go.     Hut  some  of  them  kick- 
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weiry  hard."  The  tone  and  manner  of  thia  boy 
—  and  it  is  a  common  case  enough  with  the 
"  prigs"  — sliowcd  that  he  regarded  hard  kick- 
ing merely  as  one  of  the  inconveniences  to 
which  his  busmess-pursaits  were  unavoidably 
subjected;  just  as  a  struggling  housekeeper 
miglit  complain  of  the  unwelcome  calls  of  the 
tax-gatherers.  These  depredations  are  more 
frequent  in  Leadenhall-market  than  in  any  of 
the  others,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  White- 
chapeL  Even  the  Whitechapel  meat-market  is 
less  the  scene  of  prey,  for  it  is  a  series  of  shops, 
while  Leadenhall  presents  many  stalls,  and  the 
finders  seem  loath  to  enter  shops  without  some 
plausible  pretext. 

Grocenes,  tea  especially,  stolen  from  the 
docks,  warehouses,  or  shops,  are  things  in  ex- 
cellent demand  among  the  customers  of  a 
lodging-house  fence.  Tea,  known  or  believed 
to  have  been  stolen  **  genuine  "  from  any  dock, 
is  bought  and  sold  very  readily  t  I«.  6</.,  how- 
ever, is  a  not  unfrcqucnt  price  for  what  is 
known  as  5s,  tea.  Sugar,  spices,  and  other 
descriptions  of  stolen  grocery,  are  in  much 
smaller  request. 

Wearing- apparel  is  rarely  bought  by  the 
fences  I  am  treating  of;  but  the  stealers  of  it 
can  and  do  ofier  their  wares  to  the  lodgers,  who 
will  often,  before  buyinj;,  depreciate  the  gar- 
ment, and  say  **  It's  never  been  nothing  better 
nor  a  Moses." 

**  Hens  and  chickons  *'  :uc  a  favourite  theft, 
and  *'  go  at  oncti  to  the  pot,"  hut  in  no  culinary 
senile.  Tlic  hens  iiiul  ohicktiis  of  the  rogiiisli 
low  lodging-liouscs  aiv  tlie  publicans'  pe\vt:ir 
lucrisurcs;  the  bigp;er  vessels  are  "hens;"  the 
smaller  are  '*  chickens."  r.icilitics  ;jre  pn)- 
viiled  for  tlie  melting  of  the^te  stolen  vessels. 
and  the  metal  is  sold  by  the  thief — very  rarely  if 
ever,  by  the  lodging-hoiiso  keeper,  who  prcfer<i 
dealing  with  ibe  known  customers  of  the 
establishment — to  marine- store  buyers. 

A  man  who  at  one  time  was  a  frequenter  ol 
a  thieves'  lodging-house,  related  to  me  a  con- 
versation wliicii  he  chanced  to  overhear  —  he 
himself  being  thi'ii  in  what  his  class  would  con- 
sider a  much  superior  \\\\v  of  bushiess — between 
a  shaq)  lad,  apparently  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  lodging-house  (female) 
fence.  But  it  occurred  some  three  or  four 
years  back.  The  lad  had  "  foimd  "  a  piece 
of  Christmas  beef,  which  he  otiered  for  sale  to 
his  landlady,  averring  that  it  weighed  (i  lbs. 
The  fence  said  and  swore  that  it  wouldn't 
weigh  3  lbs.,  but  she  would  give  him  5d.  for  it. 
It  probably  weighed  above  ^^Ibs.  '*  Fip- pence  !" 
exclaimed  the  lad,  indignantly  ;  '*  you  haven't 
no  fairness.  Vy,  its  sixpun'  and*  Christmas 
time.  Fip-pcncel  A  tanner  and  a  flag  (a 
sixpence  and  a  four-penny  piece)  is  the  werry 
lowest  terms."  There  was  then  a  rapid  and 
intcrrU|)tcd  colloquy,  in  which  the  most  fre- 
quent words  were :  "  Go  to  blazes  I  "  with 
retorts  of  **  You  go  to  blazes!"  and  afVer 
strong  and  oathful  imputations  of  dishonest 
endeavours  on   the   part  of    each  contracting 


party,  to  over- reach  the  other,  the  meat 
to  the  woman  for  GJ. 

Some  of  the  "  fences "  board,  lot 
clothe,  two  or  three  boys  or  girls,  i 
them  out  regularly  to  thieve,  the  fence 
taking  all  the  proceeds,  and  if  it  be  tl 
thief  has  been  successful,  he  is  rewan 
a  trifle  of  pocket-money,  and  is  allowc 
of  beer  and  tobacco. 

One  man,  who  keeps  three  low 
houses  (one  of  which  is  a  beer-shop), 
ago  received  from  a  lodger  a  valuabl 
coat,  which  the  man  said  he  had  takei 
gig.  The  fence  (who  was  in  a  larg^e 
business  than  others  of  his  class,  and  ia 
rich,)  gave  10;.  for  the  garment,  askin 
same  time,  '•  Who  was  minding  the  pig 
charity  kid,"  was  the  answer.  "  Giv 
deuce  '  (2^/.),  '•  and  stall  him  off"  (s 
an  errand),  said  the  fence,  *'  and  bi 
horse  and  gig,  and  I'll  buy  it."  It « 
and  the  property  was  traced  in  two  hi 
only  as  regarded  the  gig,  which  had  aln 
a  new  pair  of  wheels  attached  to  it,  an 
metamorphosed,  that  the  owner,  a  medi 
tleman,  though  he  had  no  moral  dout 
subject,  could  not  swear  to  his  own 
The  lliief  received  only  U.  for  gig  anc 
the  horse  was  never  traced. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  frequent 
more  espncially  of  the  juvenile  freque 
the  low  lodging-houses,  must  he  ev« 
hrieliy  alluded  to.  In  some  of  these  e 
nicnts,  men  and  women,  hoys  and  gu 
pcrhaj)>4  in  no  case,  or  in  very  rare  w 
less  they  are  themselves  consenting 
lurd  to;^HUlKT  promiscuously.  The  i 
tion  which  I  have  given  from  a  reverei 
mnnt  indicates  the  nitiire  of  the  proc 
when  the  .«<exes  nrc  iierdcd  indiscrin 
and  it  is  inipo.-ible  to  jm^-^ent  to  the 
in  full  particularity,  the  records  of 
practised. 

Boys  h.'ivc  boastfully  c.iiTied  on  loud 
s;itions.  and  from  distant  parts  of  the 
then*  triumphs  over  the  virtue  of  girls,  2 
have  laughed  at  and  encouraged  the 
Three,  four,  live,  six,  and  even  more  b 
girls  have  been  niicked,  head  and  feet, 
small  bed  ;  some  of  tliem  perhaps  nc 
before.  On  such  occasions  any  clothis 
often  enough  to  bu  regarded  as  merel; 
cumbrancc.  Sometimes  thero  are  loud 
and  rcvilings  from  the  jealousy  of  hoys  a 
and  more  especially  of  girls  whose  ''chap 
deserted  or  been  inveigled  from  them.  A 
there  is  an  amicable  interchange  of  \ 
and  next  day  a  resumption  of  their  form 
panionship.  One  girl,  then  fifteen  or 
who  had  been  leadhig  this  vicious  kini 
for  nearly  three  year",  and  had  been  rcj 
in  prison,  and  twice  in  hospitals — and  y 
j)resscd  a  strong  desire  to  "  get  out  of  tl 
by  emigration— i  aid  :  ''Whatever  tha 
and   wicked,  tliat  any  one  can  fancy  c< 
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ilonc  in  snch  places  auion^  boys  and  girls  that's 
Qcrer  been  taught,  or  won't  be  taught,  better,  is 
done,  and  night  aficr  ni^ht."  Ii\  ihvs.c  haunts 
of  low  iniquity,  or  rather  in  the  room  into  which 
tbe  children  are  ]mt,  there  are  seldom  persons 
above  twenty.  The  younfcer  lodgers  in  such 
places  live  by  thieving  and  pocket-]>ickiiig,  or 
by  prostitution.  The  chai^  for  a  ni}^ht's  lodg- 
ing is  generally  2i^.  but  smaller  clilldrcn  have 
9^  been  admitted  for  Ir/.  If  a  l>oy  or  girl 
reiort  to  one  of  these  deu8  at  night  without  the 
oeins  of  defraying  the  charge  for  accommoda- 
ioD,  the  *'mot  of  the  ken"  (mistress  of  the 
»ase)  will  pack  them  off,  telling  them  plainly 
hat  it  will  be  no  use  their  returning  imtil  they 
lare  stolen  sometliing  worth  2d.  If  a  boy  or 
rirl  do  not  return  in  the  evening,  and  have  not 
leen  heard  to  express  their  intention  of  going 
litwhere,  the  first  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
beir  mates  is  that  they  have '' got  into  trouble" 
prison). 

The  indiscriminate  admixture  of  the  sexes 
mofig  adults,  in  many  of  these  places,  is  an- 
ther evU.  Even  in  some  houses  considered  of 
he  better  i^ort,  men  and  women,  husbands  and 
riTes,  old  and  youu^,  strangers  and  aequ:unt- 
neei,  bleep  in  the  same  apartment,  and  if  they 
hooic,  in  the  same  bed.  Any  remonstrance  at 
omcact  of  gross  depravity,  or  impropriety  on  tlie 
art  of  a  woman  not  so  utterly  hardened  as  the 
then,  is  met  with  abur^o  and  derision.  One  man 
rho  described  these  scenes  to  me,  and  had  lono; 
ntnet^sed  them,  said  that  almost  the  only 
romen  who  ever  hid  their  faces  or  nianifestcd 
blikc  of  the  proceedings  they  could  noL  but 
Mtice^as  far  as  he  saw),  were  poor  Ivis!uvomen, 
fenerally  those  who  livt  by  bfj^ging:  '*  Uui  for 
Jl  that,"  the  m:;n  added,  **  an  Irishman  or 
Jishmmiauof  that  w)Tt  will  sleep  anywhere,  in 
my  mess,  to  «;avc  a  halfpenny,  though  they  may 
«*«  often  a  few  shillings,  or  a  good  many, 
udden  about  them.". 

There  is  no  provision  for  purposes  of  decency 
n  Mme  of  the  places  I  have  been  describing, 
oto  which  the  sexes  are  herded  indiscriminat^'ly; 
W  to  tliis  matter  I  can  only  allude.  A  policc- 
"■n,  whose  duty  sometimes  called  him  lo  enter 
*e  of  tliose  houses  at  night,  told  me  thai  he 
**cr  entered  it  without  feeling  sirk. 

There  are  now  fewer  of  such  filthy  receptacles 
0*0  there  were.  Some  have  been  pulled  down 
*««peciRlly  for  the  building  of  Commercial- 
''•et,  in  Whitechapel,  and  of  New  Oxford- 
^et— and  some  have  fallen  into  fresh  and 
J^prored  maiiagemenL  Of  those  of  the  worst 
'*-'«*,  however,  there  may  now  he  at  least  thirty 
*  London ;  while  the  low  lodgings  of  all  do- 
^iptions,  good  or  bad,  are  more  frequented 
'*n  they  were  a  few  years  back.  A  few  new 
•^png-houses,  periiaps  half  a  dozen,  have  been 
jj*niiy  opened,  in  oxptctation  of  a  great  inilux 
J  **  travellers  **  and  vagrants  at  the  opening 
'  ^e  Great  Exhibition. 


Or  Tin:  ('iiiLDULy  in  Low  Lodgixu- 
iiousi:s. 

The  informant  whose  account  of  patterers  and 
of  vagr:ait  life  hi  its  other  manifestations  I  have 
already  given,  has  written  from  personal  know- 
ledge and  obsrrvation  the  following  account  of 
the  children  in  low  lodging-houses; 

"  Of  the  mass  of  the  indigent  and  outcast," 
he  says,  "  of  whom  the  busy  world  know  no- 
thing, except  from  an  occasional  i)aragraph  in 
the  nev/spaper,  the  rising  generation,  thougli 
most  important,  is  perhaps  least  considered. 
Every  Londoner  must  have  seen  numbers  of 
ragged,  sickly,  and  ill- fed  children,  squatting 
at  the  entrances  of  miserable  courts,  streets, 
and  alleys,  engaged  in  no  occupation  that  is 
either  creditable  to  themselves  or  useful  to  the 
community'.  These  are,  in  many  eases,  those 
wliose  bole  homes  are  in  the  low  lodging- 
houses;  and  I  will  now  txhibit  a  few  features 
of  the  'juvenile  performers'  among  the  '  Lon- 
don Poor.* 

•'  In  many  eai«es  thesf  ]ioor  children  have  lost 
one  of  their  parents;  in  some,  they  are  without 
either  father  or  mother ;  but  even  when  both 
parents  are  alive,  the  case  is  little  mended,  for 
if  the  parents  be  of  the  vagrant  or  dishonest 
class,  their  childreu  are  often  neglected,  and 
left  to  j>Tovide  for  the  cost  of  their  food  and 
lodging  as  they  Ije^t  may.  The  following  ex- 
tr;ict  from  the  chaplain's  report  of  one  of  our 
provincial  jails,  gives  a  njelaiicholy  insight  into 
the  training  of  many  of  the  f^unilits.  It  is  not, 
I  know,  without  exception :  but,  much  as  we 
could  yfiih  it  to  be  otherv.ise,  it  is  so  general 
an  occurro!iec,  varied  into  its  diflereiit  forms, 
that  it  may  be  «afely  accounted  as  iIjo  rule  of 
action. 

'•*.!.  G.  wa:.s  born  of  poor  parents.  At  live 
yeav<  old  his  lather  suoceede«l  lo  a  legacy  of 
•'iOOL  He  was  qui.  r.  intlolent,  fond  of  drink,  a 
good  scholar,  and  had  twelve  children.  He 
never  sent  any  of  them  ii»  school!  **  Telling 
lies."  said  the  child.  •*  I  learned  from  my 
mother:  she  did  things  unknown  to  f:itlier, 
and  gave  me  :i  penny  not  to  tell  him  ! ''  The 
father  (on  leaving  home)  left,  by  request  of  the 
mother,  some  money  to  pay  a  man  ;  she  slipped 
up  stairs,  and  told  the  children  to  say  she  was 
out. 

'•  •  From  teu  to  twelve  years  of  :igo  I  used  to  go 
to  the  ale-house.  I  ^^tole  the  money  from  my 
father,  and  got  verj'  drunk.  My  father  never 
])unished  me  for  all  this,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done.  In  course  of  time  I  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tanner;  he  ordered  me  to  chapel,  instead  of 
which  1  used  to  play  in  the  fields.  When  out 
of  my  time  I  got  married,  and  still  carried  on  the 
same  way,  starving  my  wife  and  children.  I  used 
to  take  my  little  boy,  when  only  five  years  old,  to 
the  public-house,  and  make  liim  drunk  with 
whatever  1  drank  mysel£  A  yovmger  one 
could  act  w«  11  a  drunken  man  on  the  floor.  My 
wife  was  a  so'ier  ste.idy  women :  but,  through 
coming  to  fetch  nio  home  slie  learned  to  drink 
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too.  One  of  our  cliildrcp  used  to  say,  "  Mam, 
you  are  drunk,  like  daddy."  * 

"  It  may  be  argued  that  this  awful  *  family 
jiortrait'  is  not  the  averapje  character,  but  I  have 
witnessed  too  many  similar  scenes  to  doubt  the 
general  application  of  the  sad  rule. 

"  Of  those  children  of  the  poor,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  the  most  have  cither  no  parents, 
or  have  been  deserted  by  them,  and  have  no 
regular  means  of  living,  nor  moral  supcrintend- 
ancc  on  the  part  of  relatives  or  neighbours ; 
consequently,  they  grow  up  in  habits  of  idle- 
ness, ignorance,  vagrancy,  or  crime.  In  some 
cases  they  are  countenanced  and  employed. 
Here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  little  urchin 
holding  a  few  onions  in  a  saucer,  or  a  diminutive 
sickly  girl  standing  with  a  few  laces  or  a  box  or 
two  of  lucifers.  But  even  these  go  with  the  per- 
sons who  have  *  set  them  up*  daily  to  the  public- 
house  (and  to  the  lodging-house  at  night) ;  and 
after  they  have  satisfied  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
frequently  expend  their  remaining  halfpence  (if 
any)  in  gingerbread,  and  as  frequently  in  gin.  I 
have  overheard  a  proposal  for  '  half-a-quartem 
and  a  two-out'  (glass)  between  a  couple  of  shoc> 
lc«»s  boys  imder  nine  years  old.  One  little  fellow 
of  eleven,  on  being  remonstrated  with,  said  that 
it  was  the  only  pleasure  in  life  that  he  had.  and 
he  weren't  a-going  to  give  that  up.  Both  sexes 
of  this  juvenile  class  frequent,  wlien  they  can 
raiie  the  means,  the  very  cheap  and  'flash' 
j)Iaces  of  amusement,  where  the  precocious  dc- 
iin(iueut  acquires  the  inost  abandoned  tastes,  and 
.'>!«»  often  allured  by  elder  accomplices  to  commit 
])etry  frauds  and  thefts. 

•*  Kliorts  have  been  made  to  redeem  tlic>e 
yonnv;  recruits  in  crime  from  their  and  career, 
with  its  inevitable  results.  In  some  cases,  I 
riyoice  to  believe  that  success  has  crowned  the 
endeavour.  There  is  that,  however,  in  the  cun- 
ning hardihood  of  the  majority  of  these  immature 
delinqucnbt.  which  presents  almost  insuperable 
barriers  to  benevolence,  and  of  this  I  will  adduce 
an  instance. 

•'  A  gentleman,  living  at  Islington,  who 
attends  one  of  the  city  churches,  is  in  the  habit 
of  crossing  the  piece  of  waste  ground  close  to 
Salfron-hill.  Here  he  often  saw  (close  to  the 
ragged  school)  a  herd  of  hoys,  and  as  nearly  as 
he  could  judge  always  the  jsajiie  boys.  One  of 
them  always  bov.ed  to  him  as  he  passed,  lie 
thought — .and  thought  right— that  they  were 
gambling,  and  afYer,  on  one  occasion,  talking  to 
them  very  seriously,  he  gave  each  of  them  two- 
pence and  pursued  his  way.  However,  he 
found  himself  followed  by*  the  boy  before 
alluded  to,  accompanied  by  a  younger  lad,  who 
turned  out  to  be  his  brother.  Both  in  one 
breath  begged  to  know  if  *  his  honour '  could 
please  to  give  them  any  sort  of  a  job.  The 
gentleman  gave  them  his  card,  inquired  their 
place  of  residence  (a  low  lodging-house)  and 
the  next  morm'ng,  at  nine  o'clock,  both  youths 
were  at  his  door.  He  gave  them  a  substantial 
breakfast,  and  then  took  them  into  an  out- 
house where  was  a  truss  of  straw,  and  liaving 


himself  taken  off  the  band,  he  desired  them  to 
convey  the  whole,  one  straw  at  a  time^  across  tlie 
garden  and  deposit  it  in  another  out-house. 
The  work  was  easy  and  the  terms  liberal,  as 
each  boy  was  to  get  dinner  and  tea,  and  one 
shilling  |)er  day  as  long  as  his  services  should 
be  required.  Their  employer  bad  to  go  to 
town,  and  left  orders  with  one  of  his  domestics 
to  see  that  the  youths  wanted  nothing,  and  to 
watch  their  proceedings ;  their  occupation  was 
certamly  not  laborious,  but  then  it  was  tporjl, 
and  although  that  was  the  first  of  their  requests, 
it  was  also  the  last  of  their  wishes. 

**  Taking  advantage  of  an  adjoining  closet,  the 
servant  perceived  Uiat  the  weight   even  of  a 
straw  had  been  too  much  for  these  hopeful  boyiL 
They  were  both  seated  on  the  truss,  and  gliUy 
recoimting  some  exploits  of  their  own,  and  how 
they  had  been  imposed  upon  by  others.    I1» 
eldest — about  fourteen — was  vowing  Tengeuee 
u])on    '  Taylor  Tom '  for  attempting  to  '  walk 
the    barber '    (seduce   his    *  gal ') ;    while   the 
younger — who  had  scarcely  seen  eleven  sum- 
mers— averred  that  it  was  '  wery  good  of  the 
swell  to  give  them  smnmut  to  eat,*  but  •  pre- 
I  cious  bad  to  be  shut  up  in  that  crib  all  diy 
I  without  a  bit  o'  backer').     Before  the  return tf 
their  patron  they  had  transported  all  the  stnv 
to  its  appointed  designation ;    as  it  was  veiy 
discernible,  however,  that  this  had  been  effiscted 
by  a  wholesale  process,  the  boys  were  admo- 
nished,  paid,   and   dismissed.     They  are   iiov 
])erfor!iun^  more  ponderous  work  in  one  of  the 
penal  settlements.     AVhether  the  test  adopted 
by  the  gentleman  in  question  was  the  best  that 
might  have  been  resorted  to,  I  need  not  no» 
inquire. 

"It  would  be  grateful  to  my  feelings  if  ia 
these  disclosures  1  could  omit  the  misdemeanors 
of  tlie  other  sex  of  juveniles  ;  but  I  ara  obliged 
to  own.  on  the  evideiico  of  personal  obser^'ation, 
that  there  are  girls  of  ages  varying  from  eleren 
to  fittecn  who  i)ass  the  day  with  a  'fakement' 
before  them  (*  Pity  a  poor  orphan  *).  and  as  soott 
as  evening  sets  in,  loiter  at  shop-windows  ax^ 
ogle  gentlemen  in  public  walks,  making  requests 
which  might  be  expected  only  from  long-hard* 
encd  prostitution.     Their  nights  are  generally 
passed  in  a  low  lodging-house.  They  frequea"ally 
inlroiiuce  themselves  with  *  Please,  sir,  can    y©*^ 
tell  me  what  tunc  it  is  ? '     If  they  get  a  kixs-^J 
answer,  some  other  casual  observations  prei>aj* 
the  way  for  hints  which  are  as  unmistake  £*hic 
as  they  arc  unprincipled. 

Or    Tlir.    Low    LODGING-IIOt'SES   THROL'CiK- 
OUT    Tin:    COUXTRY. 

ruiiTiiKR  to  elucidate  this  subject,  full  of  i'^- 
portancc,  as  I  have  shown,  I  give  .m  account  of 
low  lodging-houses  (or  *' padding-kcn*'* )  *^ 
the  ''stiiges"  (so  to  speak)  obsened  by  a  p^- 
tcrer  "travelling"  from  London  to  BinuiB?* 
ham.  . 

I  give  the  several  towns  which  are  the  ususi 
sleeping  places  of  the  travellers,  with  thechJ^c- 
ter  and  extent  of  tlie  accommodation  provided  fo« 
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ting  shyer.  Men  won't  put  up  with  black  eyes 
for  nothing.  Old  Yorkshire  Bett}'  's  a  motherly 
body,  but  she's  uo  ways  particular  in  her 
management.  Higgledy-piggledy ;  men  and 
women;  altogether."     Thirty  beds. 

Neumarket.^*"ni^  Woolpack.  A  lively 
place;  middling  other  ways.  There's  gene- 
rally money  to  be  had  at  Ne\nnarket.  I  don't 
stay  there  so  long  as  some,  for  I  don't  care 
about  racing;  and  the  poorest  snob  there  's  a 
sporting  character.'*     Six  beds. 

Bury  St,  Edmund' 8.—*'  Old  Jack  Something's. 
He  was  a  publican  for  forty  years.  But  he 
broke,  and  I've  heard  him  say  that  if  he  hadn't 
been  a  player  on  the  fiddle,  he  should  have 
destroyed  his-self.  But  his  fiddle  diverted  him 
in  his  troubles.  He  has  n  real  Cremona,  and 
can't  he  play  it?  He's  played  at  dances  at  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's.  I've  heard  him  give  the 
tune  lie  played  on  his  wedding  night,  years  and 
years  back,  before  I  was  bom.  He's  a  noble- 
lookinj;  fellow  ;  the  fac-siniile  of  Louis  Philippe. 
It's  a  clean  and  comfortable,  hard  and  honest 
place.*'     Twelve  beds. 

MUdenhall, — "  A  private  house ;  I  forget  the 
landlord's  name.  The  magistrates  is  queer 
there,  and  so  very  little  work  cm  be  done  in 
my  way.  I've  been  there  when  I  was  the  only 
lodger."     Seven  beds. 

Ely, — "  The  Tom  and  Jerry.  Very  queer. 
No  back  kitchen  or  convenience.  A  regular 
rough  place.  Often  quarrelling  there  all  night 
long.  Any  caper  allowed  among  men  and 
women.  The  landlord's  easy  ^Tightened." 
Five  beds. 

St.  Ives. — "  Plume  of  I'eathcr*!.  Passable." 
Eleven  beds. 

St.  NeoVs. — "  Bell  and  Dicky,  and  very  dicky 
too.  Queer  doings  in  the  dos  (sleeping)  and 
everything.  It's  an  out-of-the-way  place,  or  the 
town's  people  might  see  to  it,  but  they  won't 
take  any  notice  unless  some  traveller  complains, 
and  tliey  won't  complain.  They're  a  body  of 
men.  sir,  that  don't  like  to  run  gaping  to  a 
heal;.  The  landlord  sccnis  to  care  for  nothing 
but  niomy.  He  takes  in  all  that  offer.  Three 
in  a  bed  often ;  men,  women,  and  children 
mixed  together.  It's  anything  hut  a  tidy 
place."      Thirteen  beds. 

Bedford. — The  Cock.  "  Life  in  London,  sir ; 
I  can't  describe  it  better.  Life  in  Keate-street, 
Whitechapcl."     Tifteen  beds. 

frchestcr. — '•'  I  don't  mind  the  name.  A  most 
particular  place.  You  must  go  to  bed  by  nine, 
or  be  locked  out.  It's  hard  and  honest ;  clean 
and  rough."     Six  beds. 

JVellhigborough. — *'  A  private  house.  Smith  or 
Jones,  I  know,  or  some  connnon  name.  Ducker, 
the  soldier  that  was  shot  in  the  Park  by  Annette 
Meyers,  lived  there.  I  v.orked  him  there  my- 
self, and  everybody  bought.  I  did  the  gun- 
trick,  sir,  (had  great  success.)  Ifs  an  inferior 
lodging  place.  They're  in  no  ways  particular, 
not  they,  who  they  admit  or  how  they  dos.  At 
a  fair-time,  the  goings  on  is  anything  but  fair." 
Ten  beds. 


Northampton,—"  Mrs.  Bull's.  Comfort 
decent.  She  takes  in  the  Dispatch,  U 
her  travellers.  It's  a  nice,  quiet,  Sunday 
Twelve  beds. 

Market  Har borough. — "  There's  a  go 
there  gives  away  tracts  and  half-a-cro 
private  house  is  the  traveller's  hou»«,  ai 
new  name.  Middling  acconm[iodation.' 
beds. 

Lutterworth. — "  A  private  house,  and 
there  no  more.  Very  queer.  Not  the  lei 
fort  or  decency.  They're  above  their  I 
I  think,  and  take  in  too  many,  and  care 
what  the  travellers  do.  Higgledy-piggle 
gether."     Ten  beds. 

Leicester. — "  The  Hooker)'.  Rosems 
over  again,  sir,  especially  at  Black  Jack 
shakes  up  the  beds  with  a  pitchfork,  am 
in  straw  if  there's  more  than  can  posi 
crammed  into  the  beds.  He's  a  fightii 
and  if  vou  say  a  word,  he  wants  to  figh 
TwelvcV-ds. 

Hinrkley. — '*  Tlie  Tea-board.  Comfo 
Eight  bi'ds. 

Nuneaton. — "  The  same  style  as  Hinc 
private  house."     Eight  beds. 

Coventry. — "  Desen-es  to  be  sent  furth 
Cooper's.  A  dilapidated  plaae,  and  xk 
for  there's  armies  of  bugs, — great  black 
I  call  it  the  Sikh  war  there,  and  they'r 
Sikhs  there,  or  Sicks  there,  is  the  verm 
I'm  sick  of  all  such  places.  They're  n< 
cular  there, — certainly  not."     Twenty  b 

Birmiughavi. — "  Mrs.  Leach's.  Com 
and  decent,  and  a  good  creature.  I  know 
plenty  of  houses  in  Binningham  bad  em 
London  reduced,  sir;  but  I  can't  tcllyo 
them  from  my  own  observation,  'cause  I 
go  to  Mrs.  Leach's."    Thirty  beds. 

Here,  then,  in  the  route  most  frequei 
the  pedestrian  *'  travellers,"  we  find, 
merely  the  accommodation  of  one  h( 
each  place  (and  in  some  of  the  smalle; 
there  is  but  one),  a  supply  of  beds  whii 
nightly  accommodate,  on  an  average,  • 
mates,  reckoning  at  the  rate  of  12  slei 
every  8  beds.  At  busy  times,  doul 
number  will  be  admitted.  And  to  thes< 
resort  the  beggar,  the  robber,  and  thi 
pocket ;  the  street  -  patterer  and  the 
trader;  the  musician,  the  ballad-sing* 
the  .street -performer ;  the  diseased,  tlic 
the  lame,  and  the  half-idiot;  the  outc 
and  the  hardened  prostitute ;  young  a 
and  of  all  complexions  and  all  countrie 

Nor  does  the  enumeration  end  here.  1 
places  nuist  often  resort  the  wearied  mc 
travelling  in  search  of  employment,  ar 
the  broken-down  gentleman,  or  scholar, 
means  do  not  exceed  4rf. 

A  curious  history  might  be  written  of 
quenters  of  low  lodging-houses.  Dr.  J 
relates,  that  when  De.nn  Swift  was  a  youn 
he  paid  a  yearly  visit  from  Sir  William  T« 
seat.  Moor  Park,  to  his  mother  at  Le 
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Ued  on  foot,  unless  some  violence  of 
ore  him  into  a  waggon ;  and  at  night 
:o  to  a  penny  lodging,  where  he  pur- 
in  sheets  for  sixpence.  This  practice 
y  imputes  to  his  (Swift's)  innate  love 
s  and  vulgarity ;  some  may  ascribe  it 
re  of  surveying  hiunan  life  through 
ities."  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  very 
trace,  in  Swift's  works,  the  influence 
kind  of  his  lodging-house  experience, 
ne  author  shows  that  his  frieiul, 
.vage,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  poverty, 
lodger  in  these  squalid  dens :  *'  He 

night  sometimes  in  mean  houses, 
set  open  at  night  to  any  casual  wan- 
letimes  in  cellars,  among  tlie  riot  und 
!  meanest  and  most  pro^igate  of  the 
A.  Richard  Savage  of  to-day  might, 
ilar  circumstances,  have  the  same 
of  him,  except  that  "cellars"  might 
cribed  as  "ground-floors." 
it,  and  sometimes  the  only,  luxury  of 
iters  of  these  country  lodging-houses 
A  man  or  women  who  cannot 
as  told,  or  was  not  "hardened"  to 
okc,  ui  a  low  lodging-house  was  half- 

coughing.  Sometimes  a  couple  of 
be  seen  through  the  thick  vapour  of 
>- smoke,  peering  eagerly  over  soiled 
ey  play  at  all-fours.  Sometimes  there 
iulnesh-  and  drowsiness  in  the  common 
n,  and  hardly  a  word  exchanged  for 
ites.     I  was  told  by  one  man  of  ex- 

thcse  domiciles,  that  he  had  not  very 
ly  heard  two  men  who  were  couvers- 
r  in  a  low  tone,  and  probably  agree- 
ome  nefarious  course,  stop  suddenly, 
!  was  a  pause  in  the  general  conver- 
l  look  uneasily  about  them,  as  if 
tre  and  jealous  that  they  had   been 

A  "stranger"  in  the  lodging-house 
1  with  a  minute  and  often  a  rude 
nd  often  enough  would  not  be  ad- 
re  not  the  lodging-house  keeper  the 
;rned,  and  he  of  course  admits  "all 

erer  told  me  of  two  "inscriptions," 
ed  them,  which  he  had  noticed  in 
dgings   he   had   lately   visited;    the 

0  smokes,  thinks  like  a  philosopher, 
ce  a  philjuithropist." — Bulwer's  Night 

g- 

nd  was  an  intimation  from  the  pro- 

le  house,  which,  in  spite  of  its  halting 

,  is  easily  understood : — 

kness  allowed,  unles  by  order  of  the 

Street  Stationers,  and  the 
Street  Card-sellers. 
re  mentioned  that  ihe  street-station- 
iellers  of  writing-paper,  envelopes, 
)f  the  other  articles  which  constitute 
jry  in  the  most  general  demand — 
0  be  confounded  with  the  pattering 


"  paper- workers."  They  arc,  indeed,  a  dif- 
ferent class  altogether.  The  majority  of  them 
have  been  mechanics,  or  in  the  employ  of 
tradesmen  whose  callings  were  not  mechanical 
(as  regards  handicraft  labour),  but  what  is  best 
described  perhaps  as  commercial ;  or  as  selling 
but  not  producing ;  as  in  the  instances  of  the 
large  body  of  "warehousemen"  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  trade.  One  street-sta- 
tioner thought  that  of  his  entire  body,  not  more 
than  six  had  been  gentlemen's  servants.  He 
himself  knew  four  who  had  been  in  such  em- 
ployment, and  one  only  as  a  boy — but  there 
might  be  six. 

The  card-sellers  are,  in  the  instances  I  shall 
show,  more  akin  to  the  class  of  patterers,  and 
I  shall,  therefore,  give  them  first  The  more 
especially  as  I  can  so  preserve  the  consecutive- 
ness  of  the  accounts,  in  the  present  number,  by 
presenting  the  reader  with  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  an  informant,  in  whose  revelations  I  find  that 
many  have  taken  a  strong  interest 

Of  the  Seller  of  the  Penny  Short-hand 
Cards. 

All  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  "  take  tlieir 
walks  abroad,"  must  have  seen,  and  of  course 
heard,  a  little  man  in  humble  attire  engaged  in 
selling  at  one  penny  each  a  small  card,  contain- 
ing a  few  sentences  of  letter-press,  and  fifteen 
stenographic  characters,  with  an  example,  by 
which,  it  is  asserted,  anybody  and  everybody 
may  "  learn  to  write  short- hand  in  a  few  hours." 
With  the  merits  of  the  production,  self-con- 
sidered, this  is  not  the  place  to  meddle ;  suffice 
it  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  ways  of  getting  a 
crust  common  to  the  great  metropolis,  and  per- 
haps the  most  innocent  of  all  the  street  perform- 
ances. A  kind  of  a  street  lecture  is  given  by 
the  vendor,  in  which  the  article  is  sufficiently 
pufied  ofE  Of  course  tliis  lecture  is,  so  to  speak, 
stereotyped,  embracing;  tlie  same  ideas  in  nearly 
the  same  words  over  and  over  and  over  again. 
The  exhibitor,  however,  pleads  that  the  constant 
exchange  and  interchange  of  passengers,  and 
his  desire  to  give  each  and  all  a  fair  amount  of 
information,  makes  the  repetition  admissible, 
and  even  necessary.  It  is  here  given  as  a  speci- 
men of  tlie  style  of  the  educated  "  patterer." 

The  Lecture, 
"  Here  is  an  opportimity  which  has  seldom  if 
ever  been  offered  to  the  public  before,  whereby 
any  person  of  common  intellect  may  learn  to  write 
short -hand  in  a  few  hours,  without  any  aid  from 
a  teacher.  The  system  is  entirely  my  own.  It 
contains  no  vowels,  no  arbitrary  characters,  no 
double  consoiumts,  and  no  terminations ;  it  may 
therefore  properly  be  called  *  stenography,'  an 
expression  which  conveys  its  own  meaning ;  it 
is  derived  from  two  Greek  words ;  stcnotf  short, 
and  grapho,  I  write,  or  graphic  the  verb  to  write, 
and  embraces  all  that  is  necessary  in  fifteen 
characters.  I  know  that  a  prejudice  obtains  to 
a  great  extent  against  anytliing  and  everytliing 
said  or  done  in  the  street,  but  I  have  nothing  to 
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do  with    cither    the  majority  or  minority   of 
street  pretenders.     I  am  an  educated  mnii,  and 
not   a  mere  pretender,  and  if  the  justice   or 
genuineness    of    a    man's    pretensLons    ^vould 
always  lead  him  to  success  I  had  not  been  here 
1     to-day.     But  against  the  tide  of  human  dis- 
appointment, the  worthy  and  the  undeserving 
are  so  equally  compelled  to  struggle,  and   so 
equally  liable  to  be  ovortiinied  by  conjpclitiou, 
^     that  till  you  can  prove  that  wealth  Is  tlio  guagc 
.     of  character,  it  may  be  difficult  to  detiTinine 
the  ability  or  morality  of  a  man  froin  his  posi- 
1     tion.     I  wajt  lately  reading  nu  account  of  the 
I      closing  lilt;  of  that  leviathan  in  literature,  Dr. 
I     Johnson,  and  an  anecdote   occurred,   which   I 
I     relate,  concciying  that  ii  .ippUe-j  to  one  of  the 
I     points  at  issue— 1  mean  the  ridicule  v.ith  which 
my    little    publication     has    sometimes    been 
!     treated  by  passers-by,  wlio  liave  fo\md  it  ea.sier 
,      to  speculate  on  the  texture  of  my  coat,  tlian  on 
I      the  character  of  my  langiiaj^c.      The   Doctor 
had  a  nicc(;  who  had  embniced  the  peculiarities 
of  Quakerism;  alter  ho  had  scolded  her  some 
time,   and   in   rather    unniLa-sured    terms,    her 
mother  interfered  and  said, '  Doctor,  don't  scold 
J     the  girl — you'll  nieot  her  in  heaven,  I  liopr." — 
j      *  I  hope  not,'  said  tlio  Doctor,  '  lor   I  hate  to 
■     meet/>o?,»  anj'wheri-.'     1  apply  the  same  obscr- 
j      vation  to  persons  who  bandy  about  th.;  exprcs- 
i      sions  *  gift  of  the  gab."  *  catcli-penny,*  itc.,  &c., 
which  in  my  cavj  it  i-*  -ojjivv.lirvt  casic-r  to  cir- 
culate than  10  .-u^^port.     At  any  rate  they  ouirht 
to  be  addn-^M^d  -Id  n.r  wwA  not  Tu  th»'  a;iuo.^plio"o. 
;      The  man  who  nu'rts  a  luc  lo  ilie  i'jr'.*,  \(\\'^»  him 
I      an  equal    chance    of  ricfoncc,    ai;tL    liic    sword 
openly  suspended  fr,)ni  iho  belt  is  a  1<  t .  dan- 
,     gerous,  because  n  loss  cowardly   \vcap^;i    uiaii 
j     the  one  which,  like  that  of  llariuodiu  :,  h  con- 
\     cealed  imder  tlic  wreaths  of  a  niyrtl.-. 

"  If  you  iniagine  that  professional  di%appoiut- 
i     ment  ia  coulined  to  people  ont  of  doors,  you  iw^- 
very  much  mistaken.     Look  into  some  of  the 
middle-class    street.s    around    where    we    are 
standing :     you    will     lind     here    and     I  here, 
painted    or    engraved   on    a    door,    the   words 
I      *  Mr.    So-and-so,    surgeon.'      The   man   I    am 
i      pre-supposing   shall   bo     qualified,  —  qualified 
,      in    the   technical   sense   of  the    expression,    a 
Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  Licen- 
tiate of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  a   Graduate  r.f 
some  l.'nivcrsity.     He  may  i)os-ess  the  laknt  of 
Galen  or  Hippocrates :    or,   to  come   to   more 
recent  date,  of  Sir  Astley  Ciwper  himself,  but 
I      he  never  becomes  popular,  and  dies  unrewarded 
because  unknown  :  before  In:  dies,  he  may  crawl 
out  of  his  concealed   starvation   into   such    a 
,      thoroughfare  as  this,  and  see  Professor  Mor- 
I     risen,  or  Professor  Ilolloway,  or  the  Proprietor 
of  Parr's  Life  Pills,  or  sonic  other  quack,  ride 
by  in   their   carriage;    wealth    being   brought 
them  by  the  same  waves  that  have  watYcd  mis- 
fortune  to   himself;    though   that   wealth    has 
I      been  procured  by  one    undeviating  system    of 
Hypocrisy   and    Humbug,    of   Jesuitism    and 
Pantomime,  such  as  affords  no  parallel  since 
the  disgusting  period  of  Oliverian  ascendancy. 


Jkdiove  me.  my  friends,  u  man  may  ft 
plans  for  succevb  with  profound  sagaci 
guard  with  caution  against  every  ap]nn 
extravagance,  but  neither  the  boldness  o: 
prisic  nor  the  dexterity  of  stratagem  will 
secure  the  distinction  they  deserve.  £] 
policeman  Nvould  have  been  an  inspector 
"  I  have  sometimes  been  told,  that  if 
RCSbed  the  facilities  1  professedly  czl 
might  turn  them  to  greater  personal 
tage:  in  coarse,  unfettered,  Saxon  E 
'Thai's  a  Lie ;'  for  on  the  authorit 
distinguished  writer,  there  arc  2,000  « 
men  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  who  ria 
moniing  totally  ignorant  where  to  find  a 
fast.  Now  I  am  not  quite  so  bad  as  X 
that  it  appears  I  am  an  exception  to  X\ 
and  riot  the  rule  open  to  cxceptiou.  H* 
it  is  beyond  all  controversy,  that  the  h 
to  keep  the  /leas  irom  biting  you  in  be 
'  get  out  of  bed  ;'  and  by  a  parity  of  rea 
the  best  way  for  you  to  sympathize  with 
being  on  t!ie  street  is  to  take  me  off, 
evidence  of  your  sympathy.  I  rcmcmbi 
some  twenty  years  ago,  a  poor  man  of 
name,  but  a  native  of  this  metropolis,  m: 
appearance  in  Edinburgh,  and  advertisi 
he  would  lecture  on  mnemonics,  or  the 
memory.  As  he  v»  as  poor,  he  had  recoi 
an  hun:l)lc  lecture-room,  situated  up  i 
court.  lis  tligihility  may  be  determii 
tli-.»  fact  t-iiii  swir]):;'  concerts  v.cre  held 
ul  \d.  Pk.\'  luad,  and  llie  handbill  mostly 
will  llie  incinor.iul;'  words  :  *  N.  B.  -No  j 
nia;:  adiiiitrd  without  shoes  and  stocking 
tiie  flc^w'  ()[■  his  1>-t  locture  (the  admi> 
whi^h  w;is  'In.),  he  \.  as  addrcss'.tl  by  a  se 
man.  who  t:«-;\c  liim  itr.. — (it  will  relieve  i. 
nvUdhv  oft;.:-  Mr:  sent  address  if  some  of  y 
low  Ir^  example)— and  advised  him  to  pr 
j'Jrue  so.ne  cards  about  his  deti^n,  which 
1  SUV,-  one  of  tlu  iii — ihe  ink  on  it  s.  arcely 
as  lie  Iiad  jrnt  it  back  at  the  house  of  ; 
sieian,  and  on  it  \va.>  inbcribod :  *  Old  lui 
not  cauglit  with  cliafl'.  From  Dr.  M— 
old  bird.'  The  suspicion^  doctor,  howevi 
ad\i>:cd  lo  hear  t'.ie  ijooi  man's  twopcni 
ture,  rmd  was  able,  iil  the  end  of  i\  to  di; 
great  feat  of  memtiry  himself.  What  » 
rcNuli .'  The  poor  man  no  longer  Icctni 
'la.  Bat  it  is  tedious  to  follow  him  thn 
series  of  years.  He  was  gradually  paC 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  a  few  moot 
he  was  lecturing  in  the  Hanover-nquaie  1 
with  the  Earl  of  Ilarrowby  in  the  chair. 
he  not  as  eievur  a  man  when  he  lectured 
sweeps*  ecnecrt-room?  Yes;  but  he  h 
been  brouglit  uudcr  the  sliadotv  of  a  great 
Sometimes  that  *  great  name '  comes  tc 
You  arc  li: miliar  with  the  case  of  Chat 
He  had  cxi<ited,  rather  than  lived,  tiirc 
on  a  penny  hxif ;  tlicn  he  committed  s 
and  was  i-iiaritably  buried  by  strangers, 
years  or  more  had  elapsed,  when  people 
out  how  clever  lie  had  been,  and  co 
money  for  the  erection  of  that  mouiuneat 
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to  his  iiiemor}'  by  St  Mary  Red  cliff 

BrittoL     Now,  if  you  have  any  idea 

at  for  mc,  please  to  coUect  sonic  of 

ndiee/" 

ions  when  the  audience  is  not  very 

lecturer  treats  them  to  the  following 

n  my  golden  days— or  at  the  least 
ilver  ones  compared  to  these— I  was 
of  lecturing  on  scientific  subjects,  I 
;  the  introductory  lecture  free,  I 
s  is  an  *  introductory  lecture,*  for  it 

little  money  at  present.  I  have 
ht,  that  if  everybody  a  little  richer 

was  half  as  conscientious,  I  should 

a  rapid  fortune,  or  have  nobody  to 
3  at  all ;  for  I  never  sanction  long 
)mpany  anything  I  don't  believe, 
at  I  say  is  untrue  or  grossly  impro- 
ves not  deserve  the  sanction  of  an 
f  otherwise,  it  must  be  meritorious, 

more  efficient  sanction.  As  to  any 
ceivc,  Christianity  has  taught  mo  to 

philosophy  to  despise  them." 
y  curious,  and  perhaps  unique,  spe- 
itreet  elocution  are  of  course  inter- 
:hc  occasional  sale  of  a  card,  and 
le  conversation  with  the  purchaser, 
aphic  card-seller  states  th.it  lie  has 
cen  advised  to  um-  more  eoniiuon- 
age.  Ilib  rq)ly  is  jre-niuuie  to  the 
;  says  that  a  sli-<i.'t  iiudJcncc,  like 
ludienccs,  is  be^t  plcuycd  witli  what 
underst;uid,  anil  lliat  the  ^\ay  to 
ime  is  to  he  iiiconipn  hcnsible.  He 
lally  be  a  little  sarcastic.  A  gentle- 
ed  mc  that  he  na^-scd  him  at  Bag- 
on  one  occasioD,  nvIicu  lie  was  inter- 

"gent."  fearfully  disfigured  by  the 
who  exclaimed ;  '*  It's  a  complete 
*  No,  sir,"  retorted  Mr.  Shorthand, 
of  the  ladies  present  were  to  call  you 
kat  would  be  a  humbug.' '  On  another 
nan  (half-dnmk)  had  been  anuoy- 
:e  time,  and  getting  tired  of  the  joke, 
1 — I  see  you  arc  a  learned  man,  you 
my  ignorance."  **No,'*  was  the 
,  I  pity  your  father.*'  *' Pity  my 
ly  ?  •*  was  the  response.  "  Because 
ys,  '  He  that  begetteth  a  fool  shall 

of  him.*  "  This  little  jeu-tPCsprU, 
nought  forth  loud  acclamations  from 
ind  a  crown-piece  from  a  lady  who 
mc  minutes  a  listener.  These  state- 
imong  the  most  curious  revelations 
y  of  the  streets. 

ft-hand  card-seller,  as  has  partly 
1  a  report  I  gave  of  a  meeting  of 

makes  no  secret  of  having  been 
istructiug  a  thoroughfare, — having 

down  to  keep  the  peace,  and  several 
soned  as  a  defaulter.     Ho  tells  me 

"  got  a  month"  in  one  of  the  nietro- 
.     It  was  the  custom  of  the  chap- 
prison   in  Avhich  he  was  confined, 
the    prisoners   every   "Wednesday, 


from  box  to  box  (as  they  were  arranged  before 
him)  on  some  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  and  they 
were  expected,  if  able,  to  answer.  On  one 
occasion,  the  subject  being  the  Excellence  of 
Prayer,  the  chaplain,  remarked  that,  "  even 
among  the  heathen,  every  author,  without  ex- 
caption,  had  commended  prayer  to  a  real  or  sup- 
posed Deity.*'  The  card -seller,  I  am  told, 
cried  out  **  Question  I "  "  Who  is  that  ? "  said 
the  chaplain.  The  turnkey  pointed  out  the 
questioner.  "  Yes,"  said  the  card-seller,  **  you 
know  what  Seneca  bay.-> :  — '  Quid  opus  votis  ? 
Fac  teipsum  felicem,  vel  bonum.'  'What 
need  of  prayer?  Make  thou  thyself  happy 
and  virtuous.'  Does  that  recommend  prayer?" 
The  prisoners  laughed,  and  to  prevent  a  mutiny, 
the  classical  querist  was  locked  up,  and  the 
chaplain  closed  the  proceedings.  It  is  hut 
justice,  however,  to  the  worthy  minister  to  state, 
his  querist  came  out  of  durance  vile  better 
clothed  than  he  went  in. 

The  stenographic  trade,  of  which  tlie  inform- 
ant in  question  is  the  sole  pursuer,  i^as  com- 
nieuced  eleven  years  ago.  At  that  time  300 
cards  were  sold  in  a  day ;  but  the  average  is 
now  24,  and  about  JO  on  a  Saturday  night 
Tlij  card-seller  tells  ine  that  he  is  more  fre- 
quently than  ever  interrupted  by  the  police, 
and  his  health  being  delicate,  wet  days  are 
"nuisances"  to  him.  He  makes  an  annual  viait 
to  the  country,  he  tells  me,  to  sec  his  cliildren, 
who  have  been  provided  for  by  some  kind 
friends.  About  two  years  ago  he  was  returning 
to  London  and  passed  through  Oxford.  He  was 
*•  hard  up,"  he  says,  having  left  his  coat  for 
his  previous  night's  lodging.  He  attended 
prayers  (without  a  coat)  at  St.  Mary's  church, 
and  wheu  he  came  out,  seated  himself  on  the 
pavement  beside  the  church,  and  wrote  with 
chalk  inside  an  oval  border. 

*•  At  Wyiifi  a7r(/XXwfi<i4."— Lucam  xv.  17. 
••  I  perish  with  hunger." 

He  was  not  long  unnoticed,  he  tells  mc,  by 
the  scholars ;  some  of  whom  **  rigged  him  out," 
and  he  left  Oxford  with  6/.  10*.  in  his  pocket. 

*•  Let  us  indulge  the  hope,"  writes  one  who 
knows  this  man  well,  •  that  whatever  indiscre- 
tions may  have  brought  a  scholar,  whom  few 
behold  viithout  pit}-,  or  converse  with  without 
respect  for  his  acquirements,  to  be  a  street- 
seller,  nevertheless  his  last  days  will  be  his  beat 
days,  and  that,  as  his  talents  are  beyond  dispute 
and  his  habits  strictly  temperate,  he  may  yet 
arise  out  of  Ids  degradation." 

Of  this  gentleman's  history  I  give  an  account 
derived  from  tlie  only  authentic  source.  It  is, 
indeed,  given  in  tlie  words  of  the  writer  from 
whom  it  was  received  .— 

"The  Reverend  Mr.  Shorthand"  [his  real 
name  is  of  no  consequence— indeed,  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  rule  of  tliis  work  to  print  it] 
"  was  born  at  Hackney,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, on  Good  Fridav,  the  15th  of  April,  1808; 
he  is,  therefore,  now  in  his  43rd  year.  Of  hit 
parents  verj-  little  is  known ;  he  was  brought  up 
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by  guardians,  who  were  *  well  to  do,'  and  who 
gave  him  every  indulgence  and  every  good  in- 
struction and  example.  From  the  earliest  dawn 
of  reason  he  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  church ;  and,  before  he  was  seven  years  old, 
he  had  preached  to  an  infint  audience,  read 
prayers  over  a  dead  annual,  and  performed  cer- 
tain mimic  ceremonies  of  tlie  church  among  his 
schoolfellows. 

'•The  directors  of  his  youthful  mind  were 
strong  Dissenters,  of  Antinomian  sentiments. 
With  half-a-dozen  of  the  same  denomination  he 
went,  before  he  was  thirteen,  to  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Countess  of  Iluntingdou's  College, 
at  Cheshunt  Here,  with  a  congregation  of 
about  forty  persons,  composed  of  the  students 
and  a  few  strangers,  he  a^'ourncd,  while  the 
parsons  were  dining  at  the  *  Green  Dragon,'  to 
the  College  Chapel,  where,  with  closed  doors,  the 
future  proprietor  of  the  'penny  short-hand* 
delivered  his  first  public  sermon. 

"  Before  he  was  quite  fourteen,  the  stenogra- 
phic card-seller  was  apprenticed  to  a  draper  in 
or  near  Smithfield.  In  this  position  he  remained 
only  a  few  months,  when  the  indentures  were 
cancelled  by  mutual  consent,  and  he  resumed 
his  studies,  first  at  his  native  place,  and  after- 
wards as  a  day-scholar  at  the  Charterhouse.  He 
was  now  sixteen,  and  it  was  deemed  high  time 
for  him  to  settle  to  some  useful  calling.  He 
became  a  junior  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  stock- 
broker, and  afterwards  amanuensis  to  an  'M.D.,* 
who  encouraged  his  thirst  for  learning,  and  gave 
him  much  leisure  and  many  opportunities  for 
improvement.  While  in  this  position  he  ob- 
tained two  small  prizes  in  the  state  lotterj',  gave 
up  his  situation,  and  went  to  Cambridge  with 
a  private  tutor.  As  economy  %vas  never  any 
part  of  his  character,  he  there  'overrun  the 
constable,'  and  to  prevent,"  he  says,  "  any  con- 
stable running  after  him.  He  decamped  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  came  to  London  by  a 
waggon — all  his  property  consisting  of  a  Greek 
Prayer-book,  Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shakspere,  two 
shirts,  and  two  half-crowns. 

"  At  this  crisis  a  famous  and  wortliy  clergyman, 
forty  years  resident  in  Hackney  (the  Rev.  H.  H. 

N ,  lately  deceased),  had  issued  from  the  press 

certain  strictures  agahist  the  Society  for  promot- 
jnp:  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  The  short-hand 
seller  wrote  an  appendix  to  this  work,  under  the 
title  of  the  *  Church  in  Danger.'     He  took  it  to 

Mr.  N ,  who  praised  the  perfonnance  and 

submitted  to  the  publication.  The  impression 
cast  oft'  was  limited,  and  the  result  unprofitable. 
It  had,  however,  one  favourable  issue ;  it  led  to 
the  engagement  of  its  author  as  private  and  tra- 
velling tutor  to  the  children  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  S ,  wlio,  though  (for  adultery)  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  retained  the  exclusive 
custody  of  Ik  r  offspring.  While  in  this  employ- 
ment, my  informant  resided  chiefly  at  Clifton, 
aometimes  in  Bath,  and  sometimes  on  her  lady- 
ship's family  property  in  Derbyshire.  While 
here,  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  became  a 
popular  preacher.    In  whatever  virtues  he  might 


be  deficient,  his  charities,  at  least, 
bounded.  Tliis  profusion  ill  suite< 
income,  and  a  forgery  was  the  first  s 
pension,  disgrace,  and  poverty.  I 
married ;  the  imion  was  not  felicitoa 

**  About  this  date  my  informant  r 
under  disguise  and  change  of  name  '. 
the  pulpits  of  several  episcopal  chap 
land  with  that  which  was  most  ac 
them.  Unable  to  maintain  a  locu. 
connexion  with  the  Protestant  churd 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  avowed 
seceder.  In  this  new  disguise  he  tn 
lectured,  proving  to  a  demonstrati< 
pecuniary)  that  *  the  Church  of  Ei 
the  hospital  of  Incurables.' 

"  Always  in  delicate  health,  he  fount 
journeys  inconvenient.  The  oversigh 
missionary  station,  comprising  five 
lages,  was  advertised ;  the  card-sell 
successful  candidate,  and  for  several 
formed  Divine'service  four  times  eve 
and  opened  and  taught  gratuitously  a 
the  children  of  the  poor.  Here  rep 
was  much  beloved,  and  here  he  oug 
remained ;  but  with  that  restlessnes 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  o 
to  which  he  now  belongs,  he  thought 
and  removed  to  a  similar  sphere  of  I 
Edinburgh.  The  town,  containing  a 
of  H,000,  was  visited  to  a  dreadful  < 
the  pestilence  of  cholera.  The  fut 
seller  (to  his  honour  be  it  spoken)  wa 
one  among  eight  or  ton  ministers  w 
afraid  of  the  contagion.  He  visited  ] 
dreds  of  cases,  and,  it  is  credibly  assei 
medicine,  food,  and  nursing  to  his  spi 
solations.  The  people  of  his  charge 
braced  the  Irving  heresy ;  and  una 
says,  to  determine  the  sense  of  *  th( 
tongues,'  he  resigned  his  charge,  an 
to  London  in  1837.  After  living 
upon  his  money,  books,  and  clothes, 
expended,  he  tried  his  hand  at  the 
letter  trade.'  About  this  time,  the 
declares  that  a  man,  also  from  Sco 
of  similar  history  and  personal  a 
lodged  with  him  at  a  house  in  the 
stole  his  coat,  and  with  it  his  official 
papers.  Tliis  person  had  been  citl 
missionary  or  scripture-reader,  ha 
dismissed  for  intemperance.  The  st 
seller  states  that  he  has  *  suffered  mi 
cution  from  the  officers  of  the  Men 
ciety,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  pul 
blending  of  his  own  history  with  t! 
man  who  robbed  him.'  *  Be  the  truth 
or  let  his  past  faults  have  been  ever 
still  it  furnishes  no  present  reason  whj 
be  maltreated  in  the  streets,  where 
striving  for  an  honest  living.  Since 
seller's  return  to  London,  he  has  beer 
elected  and  re-elected  to  a  temporal 
ment  in  the  Hebrew  School,  Goodma 
so  tiiat,  at  the  worst,  his  habits  of  life 
vcnj  on  trap  ecus." 
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mips  and  Tanidcs  of  this  wicked 
7e,  according  to  his  own  account, 
ttle  share  in  the  experience  of  the 
parson.  He  states,  and  there  is  no 
ottbting  him,  that  he  never  witnessed 
Tublie  amusement  in  his  life ;  that  he 
student  when  he  was  young,  and 

10  company,  -living  much  in  retire- 
'  attends  the  ministry,"  he  says,  "  of 
)bcrt  Montgomery,— reads  the  daily 
lOmc,  and  receives  the  communion 
month  at  the  early  service  in  AVcst- 
jey." 

te  these  are  matters  that  appear 
insistent  with  his  present  mode  of 
rell-known  peculiarity  of  this  extra- 
iracter  is  his  almost  idolatrous  love 
to  whom,  if  he  *' makes  a  good 
ght,"  he  is  very  liberal  on  liis  way 
s  is,  perhaps,  his  "  ruling  passion  " 
tance  of  his,  without  knowing  why 
fully  confirmed  this  account) ;  and 
itself  sometimes  in  strong  enio- 
ich  the  following  anecdote  niny  be 
nstancc : — One  of  his  favourite  spots 
phic  demonstration  is  the  corner  of 
rard,  close  to  the  Times  office.  I)i- 
dte  lives  a  tobacconist,  who  has  a 
V.  One  of  his  little  girls  used  to 
bsten  to  him;  to  her  he  was  so 
Bched,  that  when  he  heard  of  her 
lad  missed  her  several  %vceks),  he 
nuch  affected,  and  did  not  return  to 
r  many  months.  At  the  death  of 
s  Dr.  Dillon,  the  card-seller  offered 
le  congregation  as  a  successor ;  they, 
clined  the  overture. 

Sellers  of  Race  Cards  and 

Lists. 
is  not  carried  on  in  town ;  but  at 
uring  races  of  Epsom  and  Ascot 
though  less  numerously,  at  Good- 
ursued  by  persons  concerned  in  the 
-trade  of  London. 

1 1  may  state  that  the  race-card  sale 
.nds  of  two  classes  (the  paper  or 
ale  being  carried  on  by  the  same 
iz.  those  who  confine  themselves 
j"  the  races,  and  those  who  only 
ch  work  occasionally.  The  first- 
«llers  usually  live  in  the  country, 
nd  in  town, 

these  two  classes,  there  is  rather  a 
inction.  The  country  race-card 
not  unfrequently  "  sjiorting  clia- 
The  town  professor  of  the  same 
i  little  interest  in  the  intrigues  or 
Its"  of  the  turf.  Of  the  country 
is  line  some  act  also  as  touters,  or 
are  for  the  most  part  men,  who 
I  in  some  ca])acity  or  other,  con- 
.  racing  or  with  race-horses,  and 
n  from  their  position  or  la^t  their 
;,  resort  to  the  selling  of  race-cards 
OS  of  a  livelihood,  and  to  touting. 


or  watching  race-horses,  and  reporting  anything 
concerning  them  to  tliose  interested,  as  another 
means.  These  men,  I  am  assured,  usually 
'*  make  a  book  "  (a  record  and  calculation  of 
their  bets)  witli  grooms,  or  such  gentlemen's 
servants,  as  will  bet  with  them,  and  sometimes 
one  with  another. 

The  most  notorious  of  the  race-card  selling 
fraternity  is  known  as  Captain  Carrot.  He  is 
the  successor,  1  am  told,  of  Gentleman  Jerry, 
who  was  killed  some  time  back  at  Goodwood 
races — having  been  run  over.  Gentleman  Jerry's 
attire,  twenly-five  to  thirty-five  years  ago,  was 
an  exaggeration  of  what  was  then  accounted  a 
gentleman's  style.  He  wore  a  light  snuff- 
coloured  coat,  a  "wa.shing"  %vaistcoat  of  any 
colour,  cloth  trowsers,  usually  the  same  colour 
as  his  coat,  and  a  white,  or  yellow  white,  and 
ample  cravat  of  many  folds.  His  successor 
wears  a  military  uniform,  always  with  a  scarlet 
coat,  Hessian  boots,  .in  old  umbrella,  and  a  tin 
eye-glass.  Upon  the  card-sellers,  however,  who 
confine  their  traffic  to  races,  I  need  not  dwell, 
but  proceed  to  the  metroiM)lilan  de.ilcrs,  who  are 
ot\en  palterers  when  in  town. 

It  is  common,  for  the  smarter  traders  in 
these  cards  to  be  liberal  of  titles,  especially  to 
those  whom  they  address  on  the  race-ground. 
"This  is  the  sort  of  style,  sir,"  said  one  race- 
card-seller  to  me,  "and  it  tells  best  with 
cockneys  from  their  shops.  *  Ah,  my  lord.  I 
hope  your  lordship's  well.  I've  backed  your 
horse,  my  lord.  He'll  %vin,  he'll  win.  Card,  my 
lord,  correct  card,  only  Gr/.  I'll  drink  your  lord- 
ship's health  after  the  race.*  Perhaps  this  here 
*  my  lord,'  may  be  a  barber,  you  see,  sir,  and 
never  had  so  much  as  a  donkey  in  his  life,  and 
he  forks  out  a  bob ;  but  before  he  can  gc  t  his 
change,  there  always  is  somebody  or  otjier  to 
call  for  a  man  like  me  from  a  little  distance, 
so  I'm  forced  to  run  off  and  cry,  '  Coming,  sir, 
coming.     Coming,  your  honour,  coming.'  " 

The  mass  of  these  sellers,  however,  content 
themselves  with  the  customarj'  crj* :  "  Here's 
Dorling's  Correct  Card  of  the  Races. — Names, 
weights,  and  colours  of  the  Riders. —  Length  of 
Bridle,  and  Weight  of  Saddle." 

One  intelligent  man  computed  that  there  were 
500  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  street-callings,  who  on  a  "  Derby  day  " 
left  London  for  Kpsom.  Another  considered 
that  there  could  not  be  fewer  than  GOO,  at  the 
very  lowest  calculation.  Of  these,  I  am  in- 
formed, the  female  sellers  may  number  some- 
thing short  of  a  twentieth  part  from  London, 
while  a  tweltUi  of  the  whole  number  of  regular 
street -sellers  attendhig  the  races  vend  at  the 
races  cards.  But  card-selling  is  often  a  cloak, 
for  the  females — and  especially  those  connected 
with  men  who  depend  solely  on  the  races — vend 
improper  publications  (usually  at  6</.),  making 
the  sale  of  cards  or  lists  a  pretext  for  the  more 
profitable  traffic. 

If  a  man  sell  from  ten  to  twelve  dozen  cards 
on  the  "  Derby  day,"  it  is  accounted  "  a  good 
day ;"    and  so  is  the  sale  of  three-fourths  of 
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tliat  quantity  on  the  Oaks  day.  (^n  the  other, 
or  •*  off "  day»,  2*.  is  an  average  camij^. 

The  cardn  are  all  bouglit  of  Mr.  Dnrling,  the 
printer,  at  2ff.  Od.  a  dozcD.  The  price  :isked  is 
always  (i(/.  coeh.  "But  tho-ie  iQurpeaoy  bits/' 
said  one  cird-scllcr,  •'  i*i  the-  rulnftiion  of  every 
thill);;.  And  now  that  they  say  lliai  iht.'  three- 
penny hits  is  cominj?  in  inora,  things  will  hi: 
wuss  and  wnss."  Tl«e  lists  vary  IVom  1*.  Gtf. 
to  *2s,  6<L  tlio  dozrn,  according  lo  size.  To 
clear  10*.  and  iS.y.  on  th*  twv>  p^reaL  davr:  is 
accounted  **iidy  doing-,"  but  ili.-.t  is  oiiiued 
only  by  x\mtc  who  devott^  iheniselves  t«i  tlie 
sale  of  til*  rAca-cardii,  which  all  the  stlhrs 
do  not  Smnif,  foi*  inManct',  are  ballaci— iiij^ors, 
who  sell  card*  imnnNiiaJtily  hfforo  a  racu 
come>  iti^  as  nt  that  lime  they  cuuld  okaiii  n 
auditory  for  the:  mclod  vs.  Ascot*lieadi  ract  . 
t  am  loJdt  are  mthci,'  better  lor  the  can!  selh^r  iti:n] 
Epsum,  ys  *  there'     nmrc  at  the  flohs  ihore,*' 

■'""i  T-'v  "  -i  fi   '  I, f  >■'  Vendors  orc."rd<.    The 

sale  of  Mu  **  lists"  is  li':«s  iliiju  o:;c-oigj!th  that 
of  the  s«ile  of  cards.  They  are  chiifly  "  return 
lists,"  ^lisis  wiLJi  a  speoiiiiMtion  ol"  the  \.ir.i:inj? 
horses,  &c.,  "retunied"  as  tli'»y  acquitted 
themselves  in  each  race),  and  are  .soKl  in  tlie 
evening,  or  inmHilij  the  couclusio-i  of 

the  " sport,"  for  the  purpo.).-  of  bring  posted  or 
kept. 

Of  TiiL  Stukkt-sklllus  oi-  Gr.LATiNn,  of 

Engiiavld,  and  of  Playing  Cai-u.s,  &e. 
Tin:HK  are  yet  otlier  c.ird.<.  the  ^;:^le  of  which  is 
carried  on  in  the  .streets;  of  these,  tlic  ])rinei]>al 
tnUiic  has  lately  bcon  in  ** gelatines"  (-^iMjitini' 
cards).  Tho>v  iii  tlie  rre:  1- -.t  ili-  i  i^d  coDtaiii 
represeiktation.s  of  thi-  «  .v-la]  P;/a^o,  tin-  o.it- 
lines  of  the  struetuve  h.'iiig  j;i\tM!  i:i  gi.ld  deli- 
neation on  the  deep  juiipli'.  or  uuiilK:rr\,  of  i\u: 
smooth  and  shining:  ;..s;ii!m'.  Ti<'.se  i-ard-;  are 
sold  in  blank  envelop'.  ..  fi)r  ilie  ccnverinncf^  <'l' 
posting  tlioin  ;. ;  .;  pre-  :'.t  to  a  country  fr-ieud  ; 
or  of  keeping  Llicm  u.isoi'fd.  if  the^  are  retained 
as  a  memento  of  :i  v-it  to  so  i:ieiij')rable  a  huild- 
injx-  Tile  priiuijMil  salt-;. :  sou  Sumlay  ninni- 
ings,  in  Hyde  Park,  ami  lo  the  visiters  who 
employed  tliar  day  to  ei.joy  th<^  sight  (»f  the 
••palace."  Dut  on  T.ie  second  Suvday  in  Fe- 
bruary'-as  veil  ,i.*v  Ti 
for  almost  all  street-traders  will  tell  you,  it"  not 
in  the  same  wordj*  as  ouu  jjatteier  used,  that 
their  recollections  are  "not  ^orth  an  old  but:on 
without  a  JLuek  tlw?  pol'cc  put  dowix  \\ni 
sale  of  these  Exhibition  cMia  m  the  'ark,  as 
well  as  that  of  oaken,  lurtB,  gingerbread,  m-d 
such  like  tlamtics.  Thi«  was  a  biiu-r  disap- 
pointuicnt  to  o  Is^t  of  »trcH?i- sellers,  who  looked 
forward  very  sangnindy  to  the  proiJt.^  ihev  might 
realise  wlun  the  Great  Exhibition  wa  'in  lull 
opiLr:it{oii,  and  iin^ucii  ill  to  thd  jirospects  from 
this  iitL-rfLTenee.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that, 
on  this  oecasion,  the  feelings  of  animosity  enter- 
tained Jjy  tht:  cartU-  towards  the  police 
and  the  But.horiHis»  were  even  bitterer  than  I 
have  described  as  alfecting  the  co:»terniongers. 
"Why,"  aaid  one  man,  "when  I  couldn't  be 


let  m:11  my  cards,  I  thrust  my  ha 
empty  pockets,  and  went  am(Mig  th 
the  (ireat  Kxhibition  2)lace  to  loc 
There  was  plenty  of  ladies  and  gei 
about  P2  o'clock  at  Sunday  noiin. 
UK  could  l>c.  Plenty  of  'em  had  ni( 
of  biscuits,  or  cakes,  that,  of  « 
bought  that  morning  at  a  pastrycoo 
handed  'em  to  tlieir  party.  Som 
papers  they  was  rcadiftg — about  th 
I  dare  say— papers  which  was  bouj 
haps,  was  printed  that  very  bleiw 
but  for  U'.  to  ofl**r  to  earn  a  crust  t 
agen  the  law.     In  course  it  is." 

Some  of  the  pel.  line  eard  cool 
poetry,  in  letters  nf  p^old,  alwijfl 
could  hear  of  no  exet.pJin:>  —of  p 
scr.ti:.untal  chari.efer.  ••A  lly 
Child's  I'ra\er,'  "  The  (Christian's 
Kliza,"  ••  To  a  J):ii*i\,"  **  Porget-i 
**  A  Heel i oil's  Tribute,"  were  amoi 
ijurnv  contttint  J  hnv-vor-es,  and  nr 
f"r  val« mines,  an»l  some  a  sentimei 

Jn  tho  open-air  s;ile,  ne.:rly  all  i 
iu  Exhibition  gekru  ,"  and  tl' 
Were  ^Id  ill  and  near  Hule  Park. 
tiiree  months,  ftom  as^  sooii  as  ihe 
hail  been  hufficicntly  ebn^itt  d  Id  eo 
lie  ttention,  there  wer«  daily,  1 
persons  selling  those  e.irds  in  ihe 
vicinity,  and  more  than  twice  tha 
Smiday.-.  One  man  told  lae,  that 
bri;^lit  Sunday,  the  sali-  being  print 
morning,  he  had  .inld  10  dozen,  wi 
abou*  '>x.  On  woek-tlavs  three  < 
gouil  sale  ;  but  on  \»et.  cold,  or  fogj. 
al  aii  rould  he  diBposed  i.  If,  1 
take  a-  an  avera;,:*'  the  s;!ii-  of  twt 
pt  r  taeh  individual,  and  three  dozi 
ilay,  'we  fmd  th:it  LSO/.  wjs  expend 


•Id  "gel.'itines.*' 


Ii-:  pr:et    lo  t 


/>#/.  a  do/en,  with  1//.  (-r  l^/'/.  iXtr  n 
lar.er-^ized  enveloix-.  'o  li  '.vin; 
profir-  cent,  per  emi.  Tin  ^-ller. 
tli'Jtinct  ela>s,  but  in  tiie  hi't.cU  nl"  ll 
])ri«-in'j  of  the  pa])tr-Wf-Tkirs  •r  \n.', 
•*])oetry  gelatint-^"  wen-  Ir.jiiily  oiH 
liu-  .*'lrf.l<.  except  by  a  few  v.onn  n  ; 
wiih  whom  it  was  a  ])ri.t''.\;  f-r  big 

( )f  "  engraved  "  Kxhibilon-eard 
.-imilar  eireunj-lanees.  thcrr  I'light 
as  r.ian\  sold  a^  of  the  ;4elatine*.  c 
dilure  of  (>0/. 

The  f-ale  of  j)]ayin..;-e:irc:s  i-  o,i 
interval.  It  is  most  bri.-sk  tv.-  a  eui 
before  C'hrisima'>,  and  is  inrdly  ev 
in  iiny  season  but  the  ^\int«■r.  The 
from  Irf.  to  OtL,  but  vvry  rarel 
seldom  jnatv.  than  '*></.  the  ])aek. 
for  the  most  part  annoinice  the 
•'New  cards.  Nv w  pIiLying-cirds. 
apaeL"  Thisi  s^nhjn  s  the  seller 
bf-JriiT  niuli^TPitii^fl  (>  a  jKj^alty  of  1 
of  wliich  the  street- traders  knoT 
nothing ;  but  tlierc  i-^  no  penalty  o 
second-hand  cards.     The  best  of  t 
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genenlly  sold  by  the  street-sellers  to  the  land- 
lords of  the  public-houses  and  bccr-shops  where 
the  cuKtomen  arc  foud  of  a   **  hand  nt  crib- 
Ittge.'*  a  "cut-in  at  whist,"  or  a  "pame  at  all 
fours,'*  or  **all  fives."     A  man  who-se  business 
led  him    to    public-houses  told    me    that    for 
nme  years   he    had  not    observed   any   other 
game^'to  be  played  there,  but  he  luid  hoard  an 
old  tailor  say  tliat  iu  his  youtli,  I'ifiy  years  ago, 
"  put  '*    -was   a   conunon    pu])lic-housy   {janie. 
J   The  cheaper  cards  are    fn-q-i-.-ully  iniperfVct 
packs.    If  there  be  the  full  lumibtr  of  fitty- 
two,  somo  perhaps  arc  duplicates,   and  others 
ite  consequently  waniuig.     If  tlu-re  be  nn  ace 
of  .(pades,  it  is  imaccompanicd  by  tho^e  flourishes 
vluch  in  the  duly  stamped  cards  sit  ofl*  the 
announcement,    "Duty,   One   Shilling;"     and 
sometimes  a    blank    card    supplies   iis   place. 
The  smaller  &hop- keepers  ii.-ually  prefer  to  sell 
playing-cards  with  a  piece  cut  oiT  each  corner, 
M  as  to  give   them   the   e!iar;icter    of    beinj; 
second-hand ;  but  the  street-sellers  prefer  vend- 
ing them  without  this  precaution.     The  cards — 
wmch  arc  made  uj)  from  the  w.-iate  and  spoiled 
eanUof  the  makers — atv  bou;^ht  chiefly,  hy  the 
Ktiilers,  at  the  "  swag  shops." 
i      Haying  cards  are  more  frequently  sold  wiih 
I   other  titicles — such  as  almanacks — th::n  oiher- 
I   *i*e.    From  the  information  I  obtained,  it  aji- 
I  pears  that  if  twenty  dozen  packs  of  card.^  are 
I   wld  dhily  for  fourteen  d;;y>.    it  is  .ibout  the 
foantity,  but  rather  within  it.     The  calculation 
W  formed  on  the  supposition  th.ic  there  might 
^  twenty  street  pLiying-card  scller^j,  each  dis- 
ponng  (allowing:   for   tlie   hindcranecs   of  bad 
•eilher,    &c.).    of    one    dt)zcn    packs    daily, 
liking  the  average  price  at  .')</.  a  pack,  v.c  tind 
■n  outlay  of  42/.     Tiie  sale  used  to  be  f?ir  more 
ooouderablc   and   at    higher    ])rlees,   nnd   was 
"often  a  good  spec,  on  a  coimtry  round." 

There  is  still  another  description  of  cards  sold 
M*  tlie  streets  of  London ;  viz.,  conversaiion- 
••rf«;  but  the  quantity  di.^po-^ed  of  is  so  trifling 
w  to  require  no  special  comment. 

0'  THE   STREET-SELLr.ItS    OF    STATION LIIY. 

0'  this  body  of  street-iraders  there  are  two 
jjcriptions,  tJic  iiincranl  and  the  "pitching." 
*^re  are  some  also  %vho  unite  the  two  quali- 
»Wi  10  far  as  that  they  niuve  a  short  distance, 
pcrbaps  200  yards,  along  a  thorouj;hfare,  but 
P'fwrve  the  same  locality. 

Of  the  itinerant  again,  there  are  ^ome  who, 
*  *n  O'ening,  and  more  especially  a  Saturday 
erening,  take  a  stand  in  a  street- market,  and 
V^Oiuc  their  regular  "  rounds"  the  other  por- 
^««»  of  the  day. 

The  itinerant  trader  carries  a  tray,  and  in  no 
«*  cases,  as  respects  the  '*  display  "  of  his 
^•'^ emulates  the  tradesman's  zeal  in  "dress- 
*8"^  a  window  temptingly.  Tlie  tray  most  in 
J*  j«  painted,  or  mahogany,  with  "ledges," 
J"^  and  sides;  or,  as  one  man  described  it, 

i*  opright  four -inch  bordering,  to  keep 
^^  in  their  places."  The  back  of  the  tray, 
•hich  testa  against  the  bearer's  breast,  is  about 


twelve  inches  high.  Narrow  pink  tapes  arc 
generally  attached  to  the  **  ledges  "  and  back, 
within  which  are  "  slipped  "  the  articles  for 
sale.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tray  are  often 
divisions,  in  which  are  deposited  steel  jjens, 
wafers,  wax,  pencils,  pen-holders,  and,  as  one 
stationer  expressed  it,  "  packable  things  that 
you  can't  get  much  show  out  of."  One  man — 
who  rather  plumed  himself  on  ]>eing  a  tho- 
rough master  of  his  trade— said  to  me  :  "It's 
a  grand  poin*.  to  display,  sir.  Now,  just  take  it 
in  this  way.  Suppose  you  yourself,  sir,  lived 
in  my  round.  Werry  good.  You  hear  me  cry 
us  Tm  a  approaching  your  door,  and  suppose 
you  was  a  customer,  you  says  to  yourself: 
*  Here's  renny-a-quire,'  as  I  'm  called  oft 
enough.  And  I'll  soon  be  witli  you,  and  I 
gives  a  extra  emphasis  at  a  customer's  door. 
Werry  good,  you  buys  the  note.  As  you  buys 
the  note,  you  gives  a  look  over  my  tray,  and 
then  you  .-ays,  '  O,  I  want  some  steel  pens,  and 
is  your  ink  good?*  and  you  buj's  some.  But 
for  the  *  display,*  you'd  have  sent  to  the  shop- 
keeper's, and  I  should  have  lost  custom,  'cause 
it  wouldn't  have  struck  you."* 

The  articles  more  regularly  sold  by  the 
street-seller.^  of  .stationery  are  note-paper,  letter- 
I)ap-2r,  envelopes,  steel  pens,  pen-holders,  seal- 
ing -  wax.  wafers,  black  -  lead  ])cncils,  ink  in 
stonehottles,  memorandum  -  books,  almanacks, 
and  valcnlines.  Occasionally,  tliey  sell  India- 
rubher,  slate-pencil,  slates,  copy-books,  story- 
books, and  arithmetical  tables. 

The  stationery  is  ]jurcliased,  for  the  most  part, 
iu  JJudge-row  and  Drury-lane.  The  half-quires 
(sold  at  Id.)  contain,  generally,  10  sheets;  if  the 
paper,  however,  be  of  sujierior  quality,  only  8 
sheet}:.  In  the  paper- warehouses  it  is  known  as 
"ontsides,"  ^^-ith  no  more  than  10  sheets  to  the 
half-quire,  the  price  varyin;^  fruin  4.<.  to  6s.  the 
ream  (20  quire*) ;  or,  if  bought  hy  weight,  from 
7ii.  to  JW.  the  pound.  The  envelopes  are  sold 
(wholesale)  at  from  (></.  to  !•></.  the  dozen;  the 
higher- priced  bemg  adhesive,  and  with  impres- 
sions—now, generally,  the  Crystal  I'alace — on 
the  place  of  the  seal.  The  conmioner  ar.'  retailed 
in  the  streets  at  12,  and  the  better  at  (i,  a  penny. 
Sometimes  "a  job-lot,"  soiled,  is  picked  up  by 
the  iitreet- stationer  .at  1//.  a  pound.  The  sealing, 
a  pomid,  retailed  at  J^/.  each;  the  "flat"  wax. 
however,  is  Is.  4J.  per  lb.,  containing  from  30  to 
'iG  sticks,  retailed  at  Irf.  each.  Wafers  (at  the 
Kame  swag  shops)  arc  Sd.  or  W.  the  lb. — in  small 
boxes,  9d.  the  gross ;  ink,  4jrf.  or  5d.  the  dozen 
bottles;  pencils,  7d.  to  8s.  a  gross;  and  steel 
pens  from  4rf.  (waste)  to  3*.  a  gross ;  but  the 
street- stationers  do  not  go  beyond  2s.  the  gross, 
which  is  for  magnum  bonums. 

Of  the  Experience  of  a  Street- 

ST.4T10NER. 

A   middle-aged  man   gave  me    the  following 

"  I  may  here  observe  that  X  have  rarely  hearil 
tradesmen  dealing  in  the  same  wares  at  itrect-icllcrs, 
described  by  thovc  Btrcet-sellen  by  any  other  term 
than  that  of  "  ihopkecpen." 


'XIV. 
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account  He  had  pursued  the  trade  for  upwards 
of  twelve  years.  He  was  a  stout,  cosey-looking 
man,  wearing  a  loose  great  coat  The  back  of 
his  tray  rested  against  his  double-breasted  waist- 
coat ;  the  pattern  of  which  had  become  rather 
indistinct,  but  which  was  buttoned  tightly  up  to 
his  chin,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  looseness  of  his 
coat  The  comer  of  his  mouth,  toward  his  left 
ear,  was  slightly  drawn  down,  for  he  seemed  in 
"  crying"  to  pitch  his  voice  (so  that  it  could  be 
heard  a  street  off)  out  of  the  comer  of  his  only 
partially-opened  mouth. 

"  Middlin',  sir,"  he  said,  "  times  is  middlin' 
with  me ;  they  might  be  better,  but  then  they 
might  be  worse.  I  can  manage  to  live.  The 
times  is  changed  since  I  was  first  in  the  busi- 
ness. There  wasn't  no  'velops  (envelopes)  then, 
and  no  note-paper — least  I  had  none ;  but  I 
made  as  good  or  a  better  living  than  I  do  now  ; 
a  better  indeed.  When  the  penny-postage  came 
in — I  don't  mind  the  year,  but  I  hadn't  been 
long  in  the  trade  [it  was  in  1840] — I  cried  some 
of  the  postage  'velo])s.  They  was  big,  figured 
things  at  first,  with  elephants  and  such  like  on 
them,  and  I  called  them  at  prime  cost,  if  any- 
thing was  bought  with  'em.  The  very  first  time, 
a  p'liceman  says,  *  You  mustn't  sell  them  covers. 
What  authority  have  you  to  do  it  ?  *  *  Why,  the 
authority  to  earn  a  dinner,'  says  I ;  but  it  was 
no  go.  Another  peeler  came  up  and  said  I 
wasn't  to  cry  them  again,  or  he'd  have  me  up ; 
and  so  that  spec,  came  to  nothing.  I  sell  to 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  to  servant-maids,  and 
meclianics,  and  their  wives ;  and  indeed  all  sorts 
of  people.  Some  fine  ladies,  that  call  me  to  the 
door  on  the  sly,  do  behave  very  shabby.  Why, 
there  was  one  who  wanted  five  half-quire  of  note 
for  4rf.,  and  I  told  her  I  couldn't  aflbrd  it  and 
so  she  said  '  tliat  she  knew  the  world,  and  never 
gave  nobody  the  price  they  first  asked.'  *  If 
that's  it,  ma'am,'  says  I,  '  people  that  knows 
your  plan  can  'commodate  you.'  That  knowing 
card  of  a  lady,  sir,  as  she  reckons  herself,  had 
as  much  velvet  to  her  body — such  a  gown ! — 
as  would  pay  viy  tailor's  bills  for  twenty  year. 
But  I  don't  employ  a  fashionable  tailor,  and 
can  patch  a  bit  myself,  as  I  was  two  years  with 
a  saddler,  and  was  set  to  work  to  make  girths 
and  horse -clothes.  My  master  died,  and  all 
went  wrong,  and  I  had  to  turn  out,  without  no- 
body to  lielp  me, — for  I  had  no  parents  living : 
but  I  was  a  strong  young  fellow  of  sixteen.  I 
first  tried  to  sell  a  few  pairs  of  girths,  and  a 
roller  or  two,  to  livery- stable  keepers,  and  horse- 
dealers,  and  job-masters.  But  I  was  next  to 
aUnring.  They  wouldn't  look  at  anythmg  but 
what  was  good,  and  the  stuff  %vas  too  liigh,  and 
the  profit  too  little— for  I  couldn't  get  regular 
prices,  in  course— and  so  I  dropped  it  There's 
no  men  in  the  world  so  particular  about  good 
things  as  them  as  is  about  vallyable  horses. 
I've  often  thought  if  rich  people  cared  half  as 
much  about  poor  men's  togs,  that  was  working 
or  them  for  next  to  nothing,  as  they  cared 
for  their  horse-clothes,  it  would  be  a  better 
world.     I  was  dead  beat  at  last;  but  I  went 


down  to  Epsom  and  sold  a  few  rtu 
borrowed  1*.  of  a  groom  to  start 
wouldn't  take  it  back  when  I  offerc 
wax  is  bought  at  general  warehou 
"  swag  shops"  (of  which  I  may  spc 
at  Sd.  the  pound,  there  being  48  re 
was  my  beginning  in  the  paper 
queer  at  first,  and  queerer  when  I 
horses,  as  at  the  races  like — but  oi 
ciled  to  anything,  'cept,  to  a  man 
lodging-house.  A  stable 's  a  pala< 
into  stationery  at  last,  and  it's  res 
•*  I've  heard  people  say  how  w 
read  and  write,  and  it  was  no  ( 
It  has  been,  and  is  still,  a  few 
though  I  can  only  read  and  write 
write  notes  and  letters  for  some 
of  me.  Never  anything  in  the  1 
never.  It  wouldn't  do  to  have  m 
up  that  way.  I've  often  got  ext 
directing  and  doing  up  valentines  i 
Why,  I  spoke  to  a  servant  girl  ' 
she  was  at  the  door,  and  says  I,  *  i 
to-day,  to  answer  your  young  m. 
letter,  or  to  i^-ritc  home  and  ask 
consent  to  your  being  wed  next  M 
That's  the  way  to  get  them  to  list 
I  finds  that  she  can't  write,  and  s 
it  for  a  pint  of  beer,  and  she  to  pi 
course.  And  then  there  was  sc 
what  to  say.  Her  love  to  no  enc 
all  sorts  of  messages  and  inqui 
sorts  of  things;  and  when  I'd  h< 
fill  a  long  *  letter'  slicet,  she  call 
says,  *  I'm  afraid  I've  forgot  u: 
I  makes  it  all  short  enough  in 

•  My  kind  love  to  all  inquiring  fri 
all  uncle  Thonia>»es.  1  writes  the; 
a  bite  of  dinner.  Sometimes  I 
I'm  paid  beforehand;  at  other  t 
them  next  time  I  pass  the  dooi 
mystery    made   about   it      If  a 

*  What's  that  ? '  I've  heard  a  gir 
a  letter  I've  got  written  home,  ma 
time  myself,'  or  *  I'm  no  scholar, 
that's  only  where  I'm  known, 
one  a  week  the  year  ro\md — peril 
year.  I  charge  Id,  or  2d.,  or  if  i 
body,  and  no  gammon  about  it,  n 
then,  I  think  I  never  wrote  a  love- 
does  that  one  for  another,  I  th: 
young  housemaid  can't  write  as  y 
talk.  I  jokes  some  as  I  know?,  an 
all  sorts  of  letters  but  love-letters, 
you  see,  says  I,  there's  wanted 
edge,  and  a  fancy  'velop,  and  a  J 
take  more  for  note  and  'velops 
else,  but  far  the  most  for  note.  So 
folded  and  fitted  into  a  'velop  wl 
as  they  can't  fit  it  so  well  theirse 
Perhaj)s  I  make  2*.  a  day,  take 
Some  days  I  may  make  as  much 
others,  'specially  wet  days,  not  It 
mine  a  tidy  round,  and  better  th; 
I've  only  myself,  and  pays  Is.  9r 
tidy  room,  with  a  few  of  my  own 
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Dies  in  Budge-TOiv,  and  sometimes  in 
f.  Very  seldom  at  a  swag-shop  (Bir- 
lonse),  for  I  don't  like  them, 
now,  I've  heard,  sir,  that  poor  men 
a*t  to  be  allowed  to  sell  anything  in 
:  the  Great  Exhibition.  How's  Uiat, 
>ld  him  I  could  give  no  information 
ect 

ely  enough  to  be  true,"  he  resumed ; 
'11  want  to  keep  it  all  to  theirselves. 
r<f «  Weekly  Newspaper  on  a  Sunday, 
lurders  and  robberies  there  is  now  ! 
there  be  when  the  Great  Exhibition 
rogues  is  worst  in  a  crowd,  and  they 
be  plenty  come  to  London  from  all 
rts  ?  Never  mind ;  if  I  can  see  any* 
'  to  do  in  a  fair  way  at  the  Exhibition, 
streets. 

s  my  earnings  is  half  from  working 
[lalf  from  private  houses ;  that's  about 
rking  people's  easiest  satisfied." 
ven  Uiis  man's  statement  more  fully 
aid  have  thought  necessary,  that  I 
ade  his  account  of  letter- writ icg. 
writer  was  at  one  period  a  regular 
rer  in  London,  as  he  is  now  in  some 
cities — Naples,  for  instance.  The 
London  seems  in  some  respects  to 
into  the  hands  of  the  street- stationer, 
jority  of  letters  written  for  the  un- 
md  their  letter-receiving  or  answer- 
im  arduous — is  done,  I  believe,  by 
ire  rather  vaguely  but  emphatically 
i — "  friends." 

I  that  there  are  120  street- stationers 
a  small  majority  of  whom  may  be 
It  cliiefly  on  regular  rounds.  On  a 
ming,  in  such  places  as  the  Brill, 
bree  men,  but  not  regularly,  who  sell 
tnly  on  Simday  mornings.  Taking. 
,  however,  at  120,  I  am  assured  that 
e  profits  may  be  taken  at  8«.  weekly, 
er.  On  note-paper  of  tlie  best  sort 
sometimes  only  60  per  cent ;  but, 
de  altogether,  we  may  calculate  it  at 
snt  (on  some  things  it  is  higher); 
i  4,992/.  yearly  expended  in  street- 

pced"  Gentlewoman,  and  a  "  re- 
Tradesman,  AS  Street -sellers 

lONERT. 

two  statements,  which  show  the  cor- 
ny conclusion,  that  among  the  street- 
rere  persons  of  education  who  had 
iperity,  and  that,  as  a  body,  those 
this  traf&c  were  a  better  class  than 
f  the  "  paper- workers."  They  are 
ed  as  illustrations  of  the  causes  which 
ler  force,  many  to  a  street-life, 
statement  is  that  of  a  lady : — 
ler,"  she  said,  "  was  an  officer  in  the 
•elated  to  the  Pitt  family.  After  his 
^ported  myself  by  teaching  nmsic.  I 
sred  very  talented  by  my  profession, 
her  and  composer."   (I  may  here  in- 


terrupt the  course  of  the  narrative  by  saving,  that 
I  myself  have  had  printed  proofs  of  the  lady's 
talents  in  this  branch  of  art)  "  A  few  years  ago, 
a  painful  and  protracted  illness  totally  incapaci- 
tated me  from  following  my  profession ;  conse- 
quently, I  became  reduced  to  a  state  of  great 
destitution.  For  many  weeks  I  remained  ill  in 
my  own  room.  I  often,  during  that  time,  went 
without  nourishment  the  day  through.  I  might 
have  gone  into  an  hospital;  but  I  seemed  to 
dread  it  so  much,  that  it  was  not  until  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  my  room  that  I  could  make 
up  my  mind  to  enter  one.  From  that  time, 
until  within  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  have  been  an 
inmate  of  several  hospitals:  the  last  I  was  in 
was  the  Convalescent  Establishment  at  Carshal- 
ton.  On  my  coming  to  London,  I  found  I  had 
to  begin  the  world  again,  as  it  were,  in  a  vexy  dif- 
ferent manner  from  what  I  have  been  accustomed 
to.  1  had  no  head  to  teach — I  felt  that ;  and 
what  to  do  I  hardly  knew.  I  had  no  home  to 
go  to,  and  not  a  halfpenny  in  the  world.  I  had 
heard  of  the  House  of  Charity,  in  Soho-square, 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  I  went  there ;  but  before 
I  could  have  coiu-age  to  ask  admittance,  I  got  a 
woman  to  go  in  and  see  what  kind  of  a  place  it  was 
— I  seemed  to  fear  it  so  much.  1  met  with 
great  kindness  there,  however ;  and,  by  the  time 
I  left,  the  care  they  had  bestowed  upon  me  had 
restored  my  health  in  a  measure,  but  not  my 
head.  Tlie  doctors  advised  me  to  get  some  out- 
door occupation  (I  am  always  better  in  the  open 
air) ;  but  what  to  do  I  could  not  tell.  At  last 
I  thought  of  a  man  I  had  known,  who  made 
fancy  envelopes,  I  went  to  him,  and  asked  him 
to  allow  me  to  go  round  to  a  few  houses  with 
some  of  them  for  a  small  per  ccntngc.  This  he 
did,  and  I  am  thereby  enabled,  by  going  along 
the  streets  and  calling  to  oflbr  my  envelopes  at 
any  likely  house,  just  to  live.  None  but  those 
who  have  suffered  misfortunes  (as  I  have  done) 
can  tell  what  my  feelings  were  on  first  going  to 
a  house.  I  could  not  go  where  I  was  known ;  I 
had  not  the  coiurage,  nor  would  my  pride  allow 
me.  My  pupils  had  been  very  kind  to  me  during 
my  illnesses,  but  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
going  to  them  and  offering  articles  for  sale. 

"My  fear  of  strangers  is  so  great,  that  I 
tremble  when  I  knock  at  a  door — lest  I  should 
meet  with  an  angry  word.  How  few  have  any  idea 
of  the  privations  and  suffering  that  have  been 
endured  before  a  woman  (brought  up  as  I  have 
been)  can  make  up  her  mind  to  do  as  I  am 
obliged  to  do !  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  raise 
a  little  money  to  take  a  room,  and  carry  on  the 
envelope  business  myself.  I  might  do  pretty 
well,  I  think ;  and,  should  my  head  get  better, 
in  time  I  mig^t  get  pupils  again.  At  present  I 
could  not  teach,  the  distresied  state  of  my  mind 
would  not  allow  me." 

The  tradesman's  statement  he  forwarded  lo 
me  in  writing,  supplying  me  with  every  facility 
to  test  the  full  accuracy  of  his  assertions,  which 
it  is  right  I  should  add  I  have  done,  and  foimd 
all  as  he  has  sUted.    I  give  the  narrative  in  the 
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writer's  words  (and  his  narratiTe  will  be  found 
at  once  dif!Usc  and  minute),  as  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  a  "  reduced"  tradesman's  struggles, 
thoughts,  and  endurances,  before  being  forced 
into  the  streets. 

"  I  was  brought  up/'  he  writes,  "  as  a  linen- 
draper.      After  filling  ererj  situation    as    an 
assistant,  both  in  the  wholes&le  and  retail  trade, 
I  was    for  a  considerable  time    in    business. 
Endeavouring  to  save  another  from  ruin,  I  ad- 
vanced what  Tittle  money  I  had  at  my  baiilccr'tf, 
and  became  security  for  more,  as  I  thought  I 
saw  my  way  clear.     But  a  bond  of  judgment 
was  hanging  over  the  concern  (kept  back  from 
me  of  course)  and  the  result  was,  I  lost  my 
money  to  the   amount  of  some  himdrcds,   of 
which  I  have  not  recovered  one  pound.     Since 
that  time  I  have  endeavoured  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood  as  a  town  traveller.     In  1845  I  became 
very  much  afflicted,  and  the  affliction  continued 
the  greater  part  of  the  following  vear.     At  one 
time  I  had  fifteen  wounds  on  my  body,  and  lost 
the  use  of  one  side.     I  was  reauccd  by  bodily 
disease,  as  well  as  in  circumstances.     My  wife 
went  to  reside  among  her  friends,  and  I,  after 
my  being  an  out-patient  of  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital  went,  through   necessity,  to   Clerkcnwell 
Workhouse.     "When  recovered,  I  made  another 
efibrt  to  do  something  among  my  own  trade, 
and  thought,  after  about  two  yehrs  struggle,  I 
should  recover  in  a  measure  my  position.     In 
August,  1849,  I  sent  for  a  few  shillini^s-worlh 
of  light  articles  from  London  (being  then  at 
Dunstable).      I   received  them,   and   sold   one 
small  part ;  I  went  the  fjllowing  day  to  the  next 
village  nearer  London.     Theie  1  had  a  violent 
attack   of  cholera;  which   once  more  defeated 
my  plans,   leaving  me   in   a  weak   condition. 
I  was  obliged  to  seek  the  refngc  of  my  parish, 
and  consider  that  very  harshly  was   I  treat '.(I 
there.     They  refused  me  admittance,  and  suf- 
fered me  to  walk  the  street  two  days  and  two 
nights.     I  had  no  use  of  my  arm,  was  ill  and 
disabled.     About  half-past  seven  on  the  third 
night,  a  gentleman,  hearing  of  my  sulTerinpfs, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Union,  took  mc  inside, 
and  dared  them  to  turn  mc  thence.    This  was  in 
October,  1849.    I  lay  on  my  bed  there  for  seven 
weeks  nearly,  and  a  few  days  before  Christmas- 
day  the  parish  authorities  brought  me  before  the 
Board,  and  turned  mc  out,  with  one  shilling  and 
a  loaf;  one  of  the  overseers  telling  mc  to  go  to 
h — 11  and  lodge  anywhere.     I  came  to  lodge  at 
the  Model  Lodging-house,  King-street,  Brury- 
lanc ;   but  being  winter-time   they   were   full. 
Although   I   remained  there  in   the   day-time, 
I  was  obliged  to  sleep  at  another  house.     At 
this  domicije  I  saw  how  many  ways  there  were 
of  getting  what  the  vcrj-  poor  call' a  living,  and 
various  sujjgestions  were  offered.     I  was  pro- 
mised a  gift  of  2s.  Gd.  by  an  individual,  on  a 
certam  day,— but  I  had  to  live  till  that  day,  and 
many  were  the  feelings  of  my  mind,  how  to  dis- 
pose of  what  might  remain  when  I  receive^  the 
2s,  6d,,  as  I  was  getting  a  little  into  debt.     My 
debt,  when  paid,  left  me  but  O^d.  out  of  the 


2t.  6d,  to  trade  with.  I  had  nenrei 
article  before  that  time ;  to  stanc 
was  terrible  to  my  mind,  and  how  t 
small  sum  sadly  perplexed  me.  Jt 
racked  by  painful  anxiety  ;  one  mo 
desponding,  the  next  finding  so  m 
value  in  a  shilling,  that  I  saw  in  i 
of  rescuing  me  from  my  degradatioi 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
suitable  attire  for  my  own  buaine 
weak  from  illness,  I  made  up  my  m 
afternoon  of  2ud  Jan.,  1860, 1  puich 
memorandum-books,  of  a  stationer 
well,  telling  him  my  capital.  I  obtaix 
of  '  Nincpence-halfpenny  Man '  (th 
my  funds)  at  that  shop.  The  next  t 
to  dispose  of  my  books.  I  thought 
round  to  some  coffee  and  public-1: 
could  not  endure  the  streets.  I  we 
where  I  was  formerly  known,  and  sol 
and  meeting  a  person  who  was  once 
line,  at  another  house,  1  sold  4</.-i 
The  iirst  night,  therefore,  I  got  over 
next  day  I  did  a  little,  but  not  so 
found  out  that  what  I  had  bought ' 
most  ready  sale.  My  returns  that 
only  6s.  2d.  1  found  I  must  have 
different, — one  thing  would  not  do 
bought  a  few  childrens'  books  and  a 
sometimes  going  to  market  with  as  lil 
farthings.  I  could  not  rise  to  anyt 
in  the  way  of  provisions  dnring  thi 
dry  toast  and  coffee,  as  the  rent  mus 
to.  I  struggled  on,  ho])inp  against  h> 
period  I  had  a  cold  and  loht  my  voic 
three  wet  days  in  a  week  made  me  i 
If  I  dt-nicd  mvrcif  food,  to  increas< 
end  went  out  for  ;i  d:iy  or  two  to 
town,  1  found  tli.it  v.ith  small  stock 
returcs  I  could  r.ot  stem  the  tide. 

**  I  nlw.'iys  av(.ii!(d  as>ociatir.c:  w 
tho>e  :i atip  liij^her  in  tlu-  j;rades  of  <oc 
eumst.Mice  tlui'  caused  me  r.o!  to  kn< 
of  the  marb  t  lor  my  cheap  articles 
li.'.M-  done.  I  j'.m  ])«rli;ips  looked  on  i 
*  :.risrrcrat,'  as  1  ;  ni  iku  often  seen  b) 
M;l!iT-;;;ta  stand.  My  ilifficultieshav 
(iVilinary  hmA  ;  v.iti:  :i  desire  for  mo; 
eomfon  on  one  IkmuI.  and  painful 
froMi  want  of  nivrms  on  the  other,  ] 
to  call  to  my  aid  all  the  j)hilosoph] 
to  kce])  uj)  a  jirojuT  equilibrium,  Ic 
he  t(  mpted  to  anuhir.tij  derogatory  oj 
I  am  desirous  of  a  rescue  at  the 
likely  for  it  to  take  place  with  adva 
am  persuaded  when  j)ersons  contin 
a  course  that  endangers  their  prir 
self-respect,  a  rescue  br  comes  hopeles 
I  have  one  sinall  s'art  with  health, 
tions  1  have  uncleigorie  sliow  not  whi 
I  have  had,  or  may  hope  ever  to  have 
I  can  absolutely  do  vithout. 

*'  I  found  the  f.rvi  six  months  no 
j^ood  a:j  th.e  latt-.r;  March  and  May 
worst.  The  entire  amount  taken  froi 
2nd  to  Deccmbev ."  1  si,  1 S50 ;  ^  as  28/. 
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m  tvenge  of  about  lit.  4c?.  a  week ;  say  for 
eeit  of  goodi,  6t.  per  week ;  and  rent,  Is.  9d. ; 
kating  me  but  Z$.  7d.  clear  for  living.  This 
itttement,  air,  is  strictly  correct,  as  I  do  not  get 
emt  per  cent,  on  all  the  articles ;  and  yet  with 
N  small  a  return  I  am  not  beliind  one  single 
crown  at  the  present  time. 

"On  New  Year's-day  last,   I  had  but  the 
cost  price  of  stock,  6d.     Up  to  the  evening  of 
February   10th,  I  have  taken  2/.  19«.  8^.  ;— 
Laving  paid   for  goods,  1/.  10s,  5d. ;  and   for 
icnt,  St.  lOd.:  leaving  me  U.  5d.  to  exist  ou 
during    nearly  six    weeks.     These    facts  and 
figures  show  that  without  a  little  assistance  it 
ii  impossible  to  rise ;  and  remember  this  cir- 
cumstance— I  have  had  to  walk  on  some  occa- 
iJDOs  as  much  as  twenty  or  twenty- two  miles 
m  a  day.      If   those   whom    Providence    ha.s 
blessed  with  a    little   more  than  their  daily 
wants  would  only  enter   iiito  the  conilicts  of 
the  really  reduced  person,  thiy  would  not  be 
half  80  niggardly  in  spending  a  few    coppers 
for  useful  articles,  at  least,  nur  overbearing  in 
their  requirements  as  to  bulk,  when  purchasinc; 
of  the  itinerant  vendor.     Did  they  ]>ut  rcflcc; 
that  they  themselves   miglit    be   in    \hj   sanic- 
eoDuition,  or  some  of  their  families,  I  am  sure 
they  would  not  act  as  they  do;  for  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  connnon  str-.M  boprf^ar 
does  not  get  morn  vebufTb  or  insults  than  the 
tdncated  and   unfortunate  reduced  tr.^desinrn 
in  the  streets.      The   past  year  has  been  one 
of  the  most   tryinjy   and  painful,    yet.  I  hope 
initructive,  periods  of  my  ixi-stince,  and  ont-  of 
which  I  trust  I  never  shall  >cc  the  like  again." 
I  subjoui  one  of  the  testimonies  that  have 
been  furnished  me,  as  to  this  man's  character, 
and  which  I  thought  it  right  to  procure  hcfuro 
giving  publicity  to  the  above  statement.     It  is 
from  a  minister  of  the  gospel — the  strcct-culler's 
fUher-in-Iaw. 

"DcAft  Sm. — I  received  a  letter,  last  Tuesday,  from 
Ur.  Knight,  intimating  tliat  he  was>  ri  quested  by  you 

to  inquire  into  the  character  of  Mr.  J N . 

"It  Is  quite  correct,  as  he  states,  that  his  Trifr>  is 
I  njr  daa«fhtcr.  They  lived  together  several  years  in 
IfOndon;  hut  eventually,  notwithstanding  her  ciTurti 
in  tho  millinery*  niid  ^trnw-work,  they  bvcniac  so 
xvduced  that  their  circumitancei  obliged  n)y  ilnught'.r 
totakehertwo  little  ijirls  vrith  herself  to  u*. 

"Thii  was  in  the  sumniiT,  IS  15.  His  vrift;  tir.d  chil- 
inn  h.ave  been  uf  no  expense  to  Mr.  X.  since  ihat 
tine.  The  sole  cause  of  thtir  seiiaralif-n  was  poverty. 
"  Xoonsiderliim  to  have  acted  imprudently  in  ^ivin^ 
BF his  situation  to  depend  on  an  income  ari>inK  from  a 
null  capital ;  whereas,  if  he  had  kept  in  a  place,  whiUt 
•^*  ittendi'd  to  her  own  bubinc«is,  tlu-y  mijjht  have 
|ww  on  comfortably ;  and  should  tl.cy,  throuxh  tho 
'Ucrposition  of  a  kind  rrovidence,  gain  that  position 
•nin,  St  is  to  be  hoped  that  ihey  will  improve  tho  cir- 
^itance  to  tho  honour  and  clory  of  the  Author  of 
U  our  fflerclet,  and  with  {gratitude  to  the  instrument 
■■•nay  be  raised  up  for  their  Kood. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 
"J.  D." 

^cr  vouchers  have  been  received,  and  all 
•V»ally  satisfactory. 

Of  the  Street-sale  of  Memorandum- 
books  AND  Almanacks. 
TR£  memorandum- books  in  demand  in  street- 


sale  are  used  for  weekly  "rent-books."  The 
payment  of  the  rent  is  entered  by  the  landlord, 
and  the  production  of  one  of  these  books,  show- 
ing a  punctuality  of  payment,  perhaps  for  years, 
is  one  of  the  best  **  references  "  that  can  be 
given  by  any  one  in  search  of  a  new  lodging. 
They  are  bought  also  for  the  entrance  of  orders, 
and  then  of  prices,  in  the  trade  at  chandler's 
shops,  &c.,  where  weekly  or  monthly  accounts 
are  run.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  street-sta- 
tioners sell  meniorandmn- books,  and  in  addition 
to  them,  there  may  be,  I  am  told,  sometimes  as 
many  as  fifty  poor  persons,  including  women 
and  children,  who  sell  memorandum-books  with 
other  trifling  articles,  not  necessarily  stationery, 
but  such  things  ns  srny-laccs  or  tapes.  If  a 
man  sell  memorandum-books  alone  it  is  because 
bis  means  limit  him  to  that  stock,  lie  being  at 
the  time,  what  I  heard  a  patterer  describe  as,  a 
"  dry-bread  cove."  The  price  is  6V.  the  dozen, 
or  JW.  (v.ith  almanacks  pasted  inside  the  cover), 
and  thirteen  to  the  dozen.  No  more  than  Id. 
is  ohUiiiicd  in  the  .streets  for  any  kind  of  nicmo- 
ran'.lun)-bouk.<. 

The  aluKinack  street  trad?,  I  heard  on  all 
hands,  had  become  a  mere  r.otliiiig.  *•  M'hat 
else  can  you  expect,  sir,"  said  one  street- seller, 
•'  when  so  m.:ny  publicans  eciuIs  almanacks 
round,  or  jilvcs  them  awny  to  their  customers ; 
and  when  tlie  slop  tailors'  shilling-a-day  n:cn 
thrii>t  one  into  people's  hands  at  every  corner? 
It  wa-  a  capital  trade  once,  before  the  duty  was 
taken  o'T*— capit.Tl !  Thi*  duty  wasn't  In  our  way 
so  inudi  as  in  the  hh(»p-kec'pers',  though  ihcy 
did  a  i^ood  deal  on  the  .sly  in  unstamped  alma- 
n.irk.s.  Why  oi"  a  night  in  October  I've  many 
a  tinij  clcirud  os.  and  more  by  s't-iling  in  the 
puijiic-huuscs  almanacks  nt  '2(i.  and  'Sd.  a-piece 
(they  cost  me  1.?.  and  L.  2i!.  n  dozen  at  that 
time).  Anything  that  way,  when  Government's 
done,  has  u  ready  .«iale ;  people  enjoys  it ;  and 
I  snppose  no  man,  as  ever  was,  tliinks  it 
nmch  iuirm  to  do  a  tax-gatherer !  I  don't  pay 
the  income-tax  myself  (lau^hin^).  One  cven- 
insx  I  sold.  ju5t  by  JMackfriar.'-bridge,  fourteen 
dozen  of  diamond  almanacks  to  fit  into  hat- 
crowns.  1  was  liable,  in  cour.-'c,  and  ran  a 
risk.  I  sold  them  mostly  at  Id.  a  piece,  but 
1  sometimes  got  6(/.  for  thrfcc.  I  cleared  between 
6s.  and  7*".  Tho  *  diamonds  *  cost  me  8rf.  a 
dozen." 

The  street  almanack  trade  is  novr  carried  on 
by  the  same  parties  as  I  have  specified  in  my 
account  of  memorandum -books.  Thoi^c  sold 
are  of  any  cheap  kind,  costing  whole-sale  Qd.  a 
dozen,  but  tluy  aru  almost  always  announced 
as  "  Moore' .s." 

Of    the    StKELT-SALE    of    PoCKKT-ItOOKii 

AND  Diaries. 

The  sale  of  pocket-books,  in  the  streets,  is  not, 
I  was  told  by  several  persons,  "  a  living  for  a 
man  now-a-days."  Ten  years  ago  it  was  com- 
mon to  find  men  in  the  streets  offering  **  half- 
crown  pocket-books"  for  }s.,  and  holding  them 
open  BO  as  to  display  the  engravings,  if  there 
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were  any.  The  street-sale  usually  takes  place 
in  March,  when  tlie  demand  for  the  regular 
trade  has  ceased,  and  the  publishers  dispose  of 
their  unsold  stock.  The  trade  is  now,  I  am 
assured,  only  about  a  tenth  of  its  former  extent 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  decline  is  that 
almanacks,  diaries,  &c.,  are  so  cheap  that  people 
look  upon  Is.  as  an  enormous  price,  even  for  a 
''beautiful  morocco-bound  pocket-book,*'  as  the 
street- seller  proclaims  it  The  binding  is  roan 
(a  dressed  sheep-skin,  morocco  being  a  goat* 
skin),  an  imitation  of  morocco,  but  the  pocket- 
books  are  really  those  which  in  the  October 
preceding  have  been  publibhed  in  the  regular 
way  of  trade.  Some  few  of  them  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  damaged,  and  these  are  bought 
by  the  street-people  as  a  "job  lot,"  and  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  paid  in  the  regular  way ; 
wliich  is  U.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  the  dozen,  thirteen  to 
the  dozen.  The  "  job  lot"  is  sometimes  bought 
for  2s.  6d.  a  dozen,  and  sold  at  iiU.  each,  or  as  low 
as  4^., — for  street- sellers  generally  bewail  their 
having  often  to  come  down  to  "  fourpenny-bits, 
as  they're  going  so  much  now."  One  man  told 
me  that  he  was  four  days  last  March  in  selling 
a  dozen  pocket-books,  though  the  weather  was 
not  unfavourable,  and  that  his  profit  was  5s. 
Engravings  of  the  "fashions,"  the  same  man 
told  me,  were  "no  go  now."  Even  poorly- 
dressed  women  (Imt  they  might,  he  thought,  he 
dress-makers)  had  said  to  him  the  last  time  lie 
displayed  a  pocket-book  with  fashions—"  They're 
out  now."  The  principal  supplier  of  pocket- 
books,  Src,  to  tlie  street-trade  is  in  Bride-lane, 
Fleet- street  Commercial  diaries  are  bought  and 
sold  at  the  same  rate  as  pocket-books ;  but  the 
sale  becomes  smaller  and  smaller. 

I  am  informed  that  "last  season"  there  were 
twenty  men,  all  street- traders  in  "paper,"  or 
"  anything  that  was  up,"  at  other  times,  selling 
pocket-books  and  diaries.  For  this  trade  Lei- 
cester-square is  a  favourite  place.  Calculating, 
from  the  best  data  I  can  command,  that  each  of 
those  men  took  I5s.  weekly  for  a  month  (half  of 
it  their  profit),  we  fmd  60/.  expended  in  the 
streets  in  tliis  purchase.  Ledgers  are  some- 
times  sold  in  the  streets ;  but  as  the  sale  is  more 
a  hawker's  than  a  regular  street- seller's,  an  ac- 
count of  the  traffic  is  not  required  by  my  present 
subject 

Of  the  Stheet-sellers  of  Songs. 
These  street- traffickers,  with  the  exception,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  the  "  pinners-up,"  are  of  the 
same  class,  but  their  callings  are  diversified. 
There  are  long  song-sellers,  ballad-sellers  (who 
arc  generally  singers  of  the  ballads  they  vend, 
unless  they  are  old  and  infirm,  and  offer  ballads 
instead  of  begging),  chaunters,  pinners-up,  and 
song. book- sellers.  The  three  first-mentioned 
classes  I  have  already  described  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  patterers;  and  I  now  proceed  to 
deal  with  the  two  la&t-mentioned. 

The  "  pinners-up"  (whom  I  liave  mentioned 
as  an  exceptional  body),  are  the  men  and  women 
— the  women  being  nearly  a  third  of  the  num. 


ber  of  tbe  men — who  sell  songi  which  they  have 
"  pinned  "  to  a  sort  of  screen  or  large  board,  or 
have  attached  them,  in  any  convenient  way,  to 
a  blank  wall;  and  they  differ  from  the  odur 
song- sellers,  masmuch  as  that  they  are  not  at 
all  connected  with  patter,  and  have  generally 
been  mechanics,  porters,  or  servants,  and  re- 
duced to  struggle  for  a  living  as  "  pinners-up." 

Of  the  Street  "  Pinners-up,"  or  Will 

Song-sellers. 
These  street-traders,  when  I  gave  an  account 
of  them  in  the  winter  of  1849,  were  not  50  in 
number ;  they  are  now,  I  learn,  about  30.  One 
informant  counted  28,  and  thought  "  that  wu 
nearly  all." 

I  have,  in  my  account  of  street  song-sellen, 
described  the  character  of  the  class  of  pinnen- 
up.  Among  the  best-accustomed,  stands  ue 
those  in  Tottenham-court  Road,  the  New-roid, 
the  City-road,  near  the  Vinegar- works,  tbe 
Westminster-road,  and  in  Shoreditch,  near  the 
Eastern  ('ounties  Station.  One  of  the  best^ 
known  of  the  pinners-up  was  a  stout  old  man, 
wearing  a  great-coat  in  all  weathers,  who 
"  pinned- up  "  in  an  alley  leading  from  White- 
friars-strcet  to  the  Temple,  but  now  thrown  into 
an  open  street.  He  had  old  books  for  sale  on  a 
stall,  in  addition  to  his  ballads,  and  every  morn- 
ing was  seen  reading  the  newspaper,  borrowed 
from  a  neighbouring  public-house  which  be 
"  used,"  for  he  was  a  keen  politician.  "  He 
would  quarrel  with  any  one,"  said  a  person  who 
then  resided  in  the  neighbourhood — an  account 
confirmed  to  n)e  at  the  public-house  in  question 
— "  mostly  about  politics,  or  about  the  books 
and  songs  he  sold.  W'hy,  sir,  I've  talked  to 
him  many  a  time,  and  have  stood  looking 
through  his  books ;  and  if  a  person  came  up 
and  said,  '  Oli,  Burn's  Works,  Is.;  I  can't 
understand  him,' — then  the  old  boy  would 
abuse  him  for  a  fool !  Supjiose  another  came 
and  said — for  I've  noticed  it  myself — *Ah! 
Burns — he  was  a  poet!'  that  didn't  pass;  for 
the  jolly  old  pinner-up  would  say,  *  \Vell,  now, 
I  don't  know  about  that'  In  my  opinion,  he 
cared  nothing  about  this  side  or  that — this 
notion  or  the  opposite — but  he  liked  to  skbu,** 
The  old  man  was  carried  off  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  cholera  in  1849. 

At  the  period  I  have  specified,  I  received  the 
following  statement  from  a  man  who  at  that 
time  pinned-u}>  by  Harewood-place,  Oxford- 
street  : 

"I'm  forty-nine,"  he  said.  "I've  no  chil- 
dren, thank  God,  but  a  daughter,  who  is  eighteen, 
and  no  incumbrance  to  me,  as  she  is  in  a  *  house 
of  business ;'  and  as  she  has  been  there  nine  year^ 
her  character  can't  be  so  very  bad.  (This  was 
said  proudly.)  I  worked  twenty  two  years  with 
a  great  sculptor  as  a  marble  polisher,  and  besides 
that,  I  used  to  run  errands  for  him,  and  was  a 
sort  of  porter,  like,  to  him.  I  couldn't  get  any 
work,  because  he  hadn't  no  more  marble- work  to 
do ;  so  nine  or  ten  years  back  1  went  into  this  line. 
I  knew  a  man  what  done  well  in  it— but  times 
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WIS  better  then — and  that  put  it  into  my  head. 
It  cost  me  2/.  10«.  to  stock  my  stall,  and  get 
aU  together  comfortable ;  for  I  started  with  old 
books  ai  well  .lit  songs.  I  got  leave  to  stand 
hne  from  the  landlord.  I  sell  ballads  and  ma- 
Bucript  music  (beautifully  done  these  music 
dweti  were),  which  is  '  transposed  *  (so  he 
voided  it)  from  the  nigger  songs.  Tliere's  two 
does  them  for  me.  They're  transposed  for  the 
Tiolin.  One  that  does  tlieni  is  a  musiciancr. 
who  plays  outside  public-houses,  but  I  think 
lui  daughter  does  most  of  it.  I  sell  my  sonc^s 
at  a  halfpenny, — and,  when  I  can  get  it.  a  penny 
a  |»ece.  Do  I  yarn  a  pound  a  week  ?  Lor' 
Una  you,  no.  Mor  15i.,  nor  Vls.l  don't  yarn, 
ODeveek  with  another,  not  IO5.,  suineiimcs  not 
ja  My  wife  don't  yarn  nothing.  She  used  to 
go  out  charing,  but  she  can't  now.  I  um  at 
njr  stall  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  .some- 
times I  have  walked  five  or  six  miles  to  buy  my 
'pnbs '  before  that.  I  stop  till  ten  at  night  oft 
enough.  The  wet  days  is  the  ruin  of  us  ;  and 
I  think  wet  days  inci'cases.  [This  was  said  on 
aiainy  day.]  Such  a  day  as  yesterday  now  I 
didn't  take,  not  make,— but  I  didn't  take  what 
would  pay  for  a  pint  of  lK*er  nnd  a  bit  of  bread 
lad  cheese.  My  rent's  2j{.  ^d.  a  week  for  one 
nNim,  and  I've  got  my  own  bits  of  sticks  there. 
I'tf  always  kept  thenij  thank  (lod !  " 

Generally,  these  dealers  know  little  of  the 
longa  they  sell,— taking  the  printer's  word,  when 
they  purchase,  as  to  '*  what  %vns  going."  The 
moht  popular  comic  songs  (among  this  class  I 
heard  the  word  tong  used  far  more  frequently 
than  ballad)  arc  not  sold  so  abundantly  as 
tchers, — because,  I  was  told,  boys  soon  picked 
ttm  up  by  heart,  hearing  them  so  often,  and 
n  did  not  buy  them.  Neither  was  there  a 
irnt  demand  for  nigger  songs,  nor  for  "flash 
dithet,"  but  for  such  productions  :is  "  A  Life 
on  the  Ocean  Wave,"  •*  I'm  Afloat,"  "There's 
»  Good  Time  comiu^^"  *•  Farewell  to  the 
Mountain."  &c.,  &c.  Thrci- fourths  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  the»c  traders,  one  man  assured  me, 
were  boys. 

Indecent  songs  are  not  sold  by  ilie  pinners- 
up.  One  man  of  whom  I  made  inquiries  was 
quite  indignant  that  I  should  even  think  it 
neeehsary  to  ask  such  questions.  The  "  songs  " 
ooit  the  pinners-uj),  generally,  2d.  a  dozen, 
■omctinies  *X\d.f  and  sometimes  less  than  2(/., 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  paper  and   the 


On  fine  summer  days  the  wall  song-sellers 
tike  2f.  on  an  average.  On  sliort  wintry  <l.iys 
iheymaynot  take  half  .so  much,  and  on  very 
fcggy  or  rainy  days  they  take,  nothing  at  all. 
Their  ballads  arc  of  the  same  sort  as  those  1 
proceed  to  describe  mider  especial  heads,  and 
I  have  shown  what  are  of  readiest  sale.  Reok- 
oning  that  each  pinner- up,  thirty  in  number, 
BOW  takes  I0«.  iid.  weekly  (7«.  being  the  pro- 
it}y  we  find  that  780  gumeas  are  yearly  ex- 
pended in  London  streets,  in  the  ballads  of  the 
pinnen-up. 


Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Strket  Ballad 
Minstrelsy. 

Mr.  Strutt,  in  his  "  Snorts  and  Pa.*timcs  of 
the  People  of  England,"  shows,  as  do  other 
authorities,  that  in  the  reigns  subsequent  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  minstrels  "were  per- 
mitted to  perform  in  the  rich  monasteries,  and 
in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  whicii  they 
frequently  visited  in  large  parties,  and  especi- 
ally upon  occasions  of  festivity.  They  entered 
the'  castles  without  the  least  ceremony,  rarely 
waiting  for  any  previous  invitation,  and  there 
exhibited  their  performances  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  lord  of  the  mansion  and  his  guests. 
Tliey  were,  it  seems,  admitted  without  any 
difficulty,  and  handsomely  rewarded  for  the 
exertion  of  their  talents." 

Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  all  contemiH)- 
rary  history  is  a  corroboration.  The  minstrtls 
then,  indeed,  con^tituted  the  theatre,  the  opera, 
and  the  e(»ncert  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy. 
They  were  decried  by  some  of  the  clergy  of 
that'  day.— as  are  popular  performers  and  opera 
singers  (occavionally)  by  some  zealons  divine 
in  our  own  era.  John  of  Salisbury  stigmatizes 
minstrels  as  "ministen*  of  the  devil." 

"The  large  gratuities  collected  by  these 
artists,"  the  same  antiquarian  writer  further 
says,  "  not  only  occasioned  great  numbers  to 
join  their  fratcniity,  but  also  induced  many 
idle  and  dissipated  persons  to  assume  the 
characters  of  minstrels,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
profession.  These  evils  became  at  last  so  noto- 
rious, that  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  restrain  them  by  a 
public  edict,  which  sufficiently  exjilains  the 
nature  of  the  grievance.  It  states,  that  many 
indolent  persons,  under  the  colour  of  minstrelsy, 
intruded  thcm>elves  into  the  residences  of  tlie 
wealthy,  where  they  had  both  meat  and  drink, 
hut  were  not  eontented  without  the  addition  of 
large  gifts  frtnn  the  householder.  To  restrain 
this  abuse,  the  mandate  ordains,  that  no  person 
should  resort  to  the  houses  of  prelates,  earls, 
or  baron-,  to  eat,  or  t«j  drink,  who  xvas  not  a 
professed  minstrel ;  nor  more  than  three  or 
four  min-trels  of  honour  at  most  in  one  day 
(meaning,  I  presume,  the  king's  njinstreU  of 
honour  and  those  retained  by  the  nobility), 
except  they  came  by  invitation  from  the  bird 
of  the  house." 

The  themes  of  the  minstrels  were  the  triumphs, 
victories,  pageants,  and  great  events  of  the  day ; 
commingled  with  the  praise,  or  the  satire  of 
individuals,  as  the  hunioiu"  of  the  patron  or  of 
the  audience  might  be  gratified.  It  is  stated 
that  Longcliamp,  the  favourite  and  justiciar)' 
of  Richard  Coeur-de-litni,  not  only  engaged 
poets  to  make  songs  and  poems  in  his.  Bishop 
Longcliamp' s,  praise,  but  tlie  best  singers  .ind 
minstrels  to  sing  them  in  the  public  streets ! 

In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
another  royal  edict  was  issued,  as  little  favour- 
able to  the  minstrels  as  the  one  I  have  given 
an  account  of;  and  tliose  functionaries  seem  to 
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have  gradually  f:illcn  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  and  to  have  been  contemned  by  tlie 
law,  down  to  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  already 
alluded  to,  subjecting  them  to  the  «aine  treat- 
ment as  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars. 
A  writer  of  the  period  (1589)  represents  the 
(btilUstyled)  minstrelH,  fringing  "  ballads  and 
small  popular  musickes"  Jor  the  amusement 
of  hoys  and  others  "  that  passe  by  them  in  tlie 
Ktrecte."  It  is  related  also  that  their  "matters 
were  for  the  most  part  stories  of  old  time ;  as  the 
tale  of  Sir  Topas,  Bevis  of  Southampton,  Guy 
of  "Warwick,  Adam  Bell,  and  Clymme  of  the 
Clough,  and  such  other  old  romances  or  histo- 
rical rliymes,  made  purposely  for  the  recreation 
of  the  common  people  at  Christmas  dinners  and 
bride  alefi,  and  in  tavemes  and  alehouses,  and 
Kuch  other  places  of  base  resort." 

Tliese  **  stories  of  old  time  "  arc  now  valuable 
iL»  aflbrding  illustrations  of  ancient  manners, 
und  have  been  not  unfertile  as  subjects  of  anti- 
quarian annotation. 

Under  the  head  of  the  "  Norman  Minstrels," 
Mr.  Strutt  says :  "  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
poet,  the  songster,  and  the  musician  were 
frequently  united  in  the  same  j)erson." 

From  this  historical  sketch  it  appears  evident 
that  the  ballad-singer  and  seller  of  to-day  is  tlic 
sole  dcscendcint,  or  remains,  of  the  minstrel  of 
old,  ns  regards  the  business  of  the  streets; 
he  is,  indeed,  tlie  minstrel  having  lost  caste,  and 
being  driven  to  play  cheap. 

Tlic  themes  of  the  minstrels  were  wars,  and 
victories,  and  revolutions ;  so  of  tho  modern 
ni.'in  (»f  street  bidlads.  If  the  minstrel  cele- 
bn.tcd  with  harp  and  voice  the  unhorsings,  the 
broken  bones,  the  deaths,  the  dust,  the  blood, 
and  all  the  glorj'  and  circumstance  of  a  tour- 
nament.— so  docs  the  ballad-seller,  with  voice 
and  fiddle,  glorify  the  feelings,  the  broken  bones, 
the  blood,  the  deaths,  and  all  the  glory  and 
circumstance  of  a  prize-fight  The  minstrel 
did  not  scoil*  at  the  madue>s  which  prevailed  in 
the  lists,  nor  does  the  ballad- singer  at  the 
brutality  which  rules  in  the  ring.  The  minstrels 
had  their  dirges  for  departed  greatness;  the 
ballad-singer,  like  old  Allan  Bane,  also  ''])0urs 
his  wailing  o'er  tlie  dead" — for  are  there  not  the 
street "  helcgies  "  on  all  departed  greatness  ?  In 
the  bestowal  of  flatti-ry  or  even  of  praise  the 
modern  mhistrel  is  far  less  liberal  than  was  his 
ji.'ofotype;  but  the  laudation  was,  in  the  good  old 
times,  very  often  **  paid  for  "by  the  person  whom 
it  was  sung  to  honour.  Were  the  same  measure 
applied  to  the  ballad-singer  and  writer  of  to- 
day, there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  same  result  In  his 
satire  the  modern  has  somewhat  of  an  advantage 
over  his  predecessor.  The  minstrel  not  rarely 
received  a  "largesse"  to  satirize  some  one 
obnoxious  to  a  rival,  or  to  a  diwtppointcd  man. 
The  ballad-singer  (or  chauntcr,  for  these  re- 
marks apply  with  equal  force  to  both  of  these 
street-professionals),  is  seldom  hired  to  abuve. 
I  was  told,  indeed,  by  a  clever  chaunter,  that  he 
hiid  been  sent  lately  by  a  strange  gentleman  to 


sing  a  song—which  he  and  bis  mAte(a  pattcrer) 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  working — in  front 
of  a  neighbouring  house.     The  song  was  on  the 
rogueries  of   the  turf;  and  the  "move"  had 
a  doubly  advautageons  effect     "One  gentle- 
man, you  sec,  sir,  gave  us  1«.  to  go  and  sing; 
and  afore  we'd  well  finished  the  chorus^  some- 
body sent  us  from  the  house  another  1«.  to  go 
away   agin."     I    believe  this   to   be  the  only 
%vay  in  which  the  satire  of  a  ballad-singer  is 
rewarded^  otlierwise  than  by  sale  to  his  usual 
class  of  customers  in  the  streets  or  the  public- 
houses.     The  ancient  professors  of  street  min- 
strelsy unquestionably  played  and  sung  satirical 
lays,  depending  for  their  remuneration  on  tlw 
liberality  of  their  out-of-door  audience  ;    so  if 
it  precisely   with  the   modern.      The  minstrel 
plaved  both  singly  and  with  his  fellows;  the 
ballad-singer  "  works "    botli    alone  (but  not 
frequently)   and    with   his   "  mates "    or    hit 
"school." 

In  the  persons  of  some  of  these  modem  itrect 
professionals,  as  I  have  shown  and  shall  fur- 
ther show,  are   united  the  fmictions  of  "  tie 
})oet,  the  songster,  and  the  musician."     So    in 
the  days  of  yore.  There  arc  now  female  ballaul- 
singers ;  there  were  female  minstrels,  or  g^jet- 
women.     The  lays  which  were  poured  fort^^  in 
our  streets  and  taverns   some  centuries  l».^ck, 
either  for  the  regalement  of   a  miscellaa.  ^booi 
assemblage,  or  of  a  select  few,  were  somet-  ^kmO 
of  an  innnoral  tendency.     Such,  it  cannf»  'V  b^ 
denied,  is  the  case  in  our  more  enlightened        -^Isy* 
at  our  ('yder-ct'llars.  Coal-holes,  Penny  Cl^Ssfti 
and  such   like  ])laci;s.      Rarely,  however^  axe 

such  things  sun>;  in  the  streets  of  London  3^.     but 
sometimes  at  country  fairs  and  races. 

In  one  respccj    the    analogy  between  th^c=3  two 
agOft  of  t  liese  jjroniotc  rs  of  street  enjoyment::       does 
not  hold.     The  minstrel's  garb  was  distin^^i^^tive. 
It  was  not  always  the  short  laced  tunic,        '•ight 
trousers,  and  rustet  boots,  with  a  well  pli— ^s-wcd 
cap, — whirh  set-m-s  to  be  the  modern  noti -^CM  of 
this  tuneful  itinerant     The  king's  and  qiu  ^c»u'« 
niiuslrcls  w(»re  the  royal  livery,  but  so  al  '•i-ered 
as  to  have   removed  from   its  appearance     "^bst 
mi^iht    "^eem   menial.      The   minstrels  of"       }^ 
great  ]>arons  also  assumed  their  patron's      Ji^e- 
ries.  v.ith  the  like  (jualification.     A  minstt"*l«f 
the  higlicst  class  might  wear  "  a  fayre  g^::**™* 
of   elotli   of   gold,"  or  a  militarj-  dress,       *^  * 
"tawnie  coat,"  or  a  foreign  costume,  or     *-'«"    I 
an  ecclesiastical  garb, — and  some  of  them    "•'^^'■*    I 
so  far  as  to  shave  their  crowns,  the  bett^5"'JJ   j 
resemble  monks.     Of  course  they  were  imi  ^^^   j 
by  their  inferiors.     The  minstrel,  then,  wc»^  »    , 
particular  dress ;  the  ballad-singer  of  the    J*"*" 
sent  day  wears  no  particular  dress.     During  "" 
terrors  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and   ^^ 
the  Reformation,  a  large  body  of  the  minstOT 
fell  into  meanness  of  attire ;  and  in  that  re^p*** 
the  modern  ballad-singer  is  analogous. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind  tluit  I  have  »1 
along  sjioken — except  when  the  description  i* 
neecbsarily  general — of  the  street,  or  itiner*"^ 
minstrel  o'f  old.     The  highest  professors  of  "»* 
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s  and  composers,  men  often  of 
g,  and  gravity,  and  were  no  more 
ith  the  mass  of  those  I  have  been 
a  is  Alfred  Tennyson  with  any 
}bler  and  bawlcr  of  some  Newgate 
cs." 

Sir  Topas  "  and  the  otlier  "  old 
Qued  to  be  sung  in  the  streets 
eans  of  ascertaining.  But  there 
IS  I  ascertained  from  an  intclli- 
Tienced  street-singer,  still  occa- 
in  the  open  air,  but  more  in  the 
ic  metropolis.  Among  those  still 
•  rarely,  are  the  Earl  of  Dorset's 
1  the  night  before  a  naval  engage- 
Dutch,  in  1C65  : 

1  you  ladiei  now  on  land, 
men  at  tea  indite." 

!es  of  the  others,  not  clironolo- 
they  occurred  to  my  informant's 
A  Cobbler  there    was,  and    he 
•' — Pamell's  song  of  "  My  Days  ' 
ond'rous  Free,"  now  sung  in  the  ) 
tune  of  Gramachrce."     A  song  ! 
mid  not  procure  a  copy,  but  my 
ately  heard  it  in  the  street)  about 
Gho'st— 

idcr  well,  you  parents  dear 
ords  which  I  shall  write; 
il  story  you  tthall  hear, 
e  brought  forth  to  light." 

in  the  Wood "  and  "  Chevy- 
erning  this  old  ditty  one  man  said 
sir,  I've  sung  il  at  odd  times  and 
the  north  of  England,  and  Tve 
icreabouts  Chevy-chase  lay,  but 

townc,  where  I  was  bime, 
as  a  fairc  maid  dviellia', 
y  youth  crje,  Well-aivaye ! 
.0  was  Barbara  Allen." 

2n*s  selling  yet,"  I  was  told, 
a  Bonnie  Boy,"  is  another  song 
onally  in  tlic  streets. 
.,"  says  a  writer  on  the  subject, 
idered  as  the  native  species  of 
ountry.  It  very  exactly  answers 
ly  given  of  original  poetry,  being 
tivated  versu  in  which  the  popu- 
;  time  was  recorded.  As  our 
)k  of  the  fierce  warlike  character 
I  nations,  the  subjects  of  their 
hiefly  consist  of  the  martial  c-\- 
leroes,  and  the  military  events  of 
•,  deeply  tinctured  with  that  pas- 
irvellous,  and  that  superstitious 
1  always  attend  a  state  of  igno- 
barism.  Many  of  the  ancient 
een  transmitted  to  the  present 
lem  tlie  character  of  the  nation 
n  striking  colours." 
s  on  a  Subject,"  of  which  I  shall 
,  are  certainly  "  the  rude  uncul- 
i  which  the  popular  tale  of  the 
d,"  and  what  may  be  the  cha- 


racter of  the  nation  as  displayed  in  them  I  leave 
to  the  reader's  judgment 

Of  Street  "Ballads  on  a  Subject." 
There  is  a  class  of  ballads  which  may  with 
perfect  propriety  be  called  ttreet  ballads,  as 
they  are  written  by  street  authors  for  street 
singing  (or  chaimting)  and  street  sale.  '  These 
elTusions,  however,  are  known  in  the  trade  by 
a  title  appropriate  enough  —  **  Ballads  on  a 
Subject."  The  most  successful  workers  in  this 
branch  of  the  profession,  are  the  men  I  have 
already  described  among  the  2)atterers  and 
chaunters. 

The  "  Ballads  on  a  Subject "  arc  always  on 
a  political,  criminal,  or  excituig  public  event, 
or  one  that  has  interested  the  public,  and  the 
celerity  with  which  one  of  them  is  written,  and 
then  sung  in  the  streets,  is  in  the  spirit  of 
"  those  railroad  times."  After  any  great  event, 
"  a  ballad  on  the  subject  "  is  often  enough 
written,  printed,  and  simg  in  the  street,  in  little 
more  than  an  hour.  Such  was  tlie  case  with 
a  song  "in  honour,"  it  was  announced,  "of 
Lord  John  Russell's  resignation."  Of  course 
there  is  no  time  for  either  the  correction  of  the 
rhymes  or  of  the  i)ress ;  but  this  is  regarded  as 
of  little  consequence — while  an  early  "  start " 
with  a  new  topic  is  of  great  consequence,  I  am 
assured  ;  "  yes,  indeed,  both  for  the  sake  of 
meals  and  rents."  If,  however,  the  songs  were 
ever  so  carefully  revised,  their  sale  would  not 
be  greater. 

I  need  not  treat  this  branch  of  our  street 
literature  at  any  great  length,  as  specimens  of 
the  "Ballad  on  a  Subject"  will  be  found  in 
many  of  the  preceding  statements  of  paper- 
workers. 

It  will  have  struck  tlie  reader  that  all  the 
street  lays  quoted  as  popular  have  a  sort  of 
burthen  or  jingle  at  the  end  of  each  verse."  I 
was  corrected,  however,  by  a  street  chaunter  for 
speaking  of  this  burthen  as  a  jingle.  **  It's  a 
chorus,  sir,"  he  said.  "  In  a  proper  ballad  on 
a  subject,  there's  often  twelve  verses,  none  of 
them  under  eight  lines, — and  there  's  a  four- 
line  chorus  to  every  verse  ;  and,  if  it 's  the 
right  sort,  it  '11  sell  the  ballad."  I  was  told,  on 
all  hands,  that  it  was  not  the  words  that  ever 
"  made  a  ballad,  but  the  subject ;  and,  more  than 
the  subject, — the  ^chorus;  and,  far  more  than 
either, — the  tune  !  "  Indeed,  many  of  the  street- 
singers  of  ballads  on  a  subject  have  as  supreme 
a  contempt  for  words  as  can  be  felt  by  any  mo- 
dem composer.  To  select  a  time  for  a  ballad, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  deep  dehberation.  To 
adapt  the  ballad  to  a  tunc  too  common  or  popu- 
lar is  injudicious ;  for  then,  I  was  told,  any  one 
can  sing  it — boys  and  alL  To  select  a  more 
elaborate  and  less-known  air,  however  appro- 
])riate,  may  not  be  pleasing  to  some  of  the 
members  of  "  the  school "  of  ballad -singers,  who 
may  feel  it  to  be  beyond  their  vocal  powers; 
nt'ilher  may  it  be  relished  by  the  critical  in 
street  song,  whose  approvhig  criticism  induces 
thcni  to  purchase  as  well  as  to  admire. 
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The  license  enjoyed  by  the  court  jesters,  and, 
in  some  respects,  by  the  minstrels  of  old,  is  cer- 
tainly enjoyed,  undiminished,  by  the  street- 
writers  and  singers  of  ballads  on  a  subject. 
They  are  unsparing  satirists,  who,  with  a  rare 
impartiality,  lash  all  classes  and  all  creeds,  as 
well  as  any  individual.  One  man,  upon  whose 
information  I  can  rely,  told  me  that,  eleven 
years  ago,  he  himself  had  "worked,"  in  town 
and  country,  23  different  songs  at  the  same 
period  and  on  the  same  subject — the  marriage 
of  the  Queen.  They  all  "  sold,"— but  the  most 
profitable  was  one  "  as  sung  by  Prince  Albert  in 
character."  It  was  to  the  air  of  the  "  Dusty 
Miller;"  and  *''\t  was  good,"  said  the  ballad- 
man,  "  because  we  could  easily  dress  up  to  tlie 
character  given  to  Albert."    1  quote  a  verse: 

"  Here  I  ani  in  mga 

From  the  land  of  All-dirt, 
To  ninrry  England's  Queen, 
And  my  name  it  »  Prince  Albert." 

"  And  what's  more,  sir,"  continued  my  inform- 
ant, *'  not  very  long  after  the  honeymoon,  the 

Duohesa  of  L drove  up  in  her  carriage 

to  the  printer's,  and  bought  all  the  songs  in 
honour  of  Victoria's  wedding,  and  gave  a  sove- 
reign for  them  and  wouldn't  take  the  change. 
It  was  a  duchess.  Why  I  'm  sure  about  it — 
though  I  can't  say  whether  it  were  the  Duchess 

of  L or  S ;  for  didn't  the  printer,  like 

an  honest  man,  when  he  *d  stopped  the  price  of 
the  papers,  hand  over  to  us  chaps  the  balance  to 
drink,  and  didn't  we  drink  it !  There  can*t  be 
a  mistake  about  that." 

Of  street  ballads  on  political  subjects,  or 
upon  themes  which  have  intercs.ted  the  whole 
general  public,  I  need  not  cite  additional  in> 
stances.  There  are,  however,  other  subjects, 
which,  though  not  regarded  as  of  great  interest 
by  the  wliole  body  of  the  people  are  still  event- 
ful among  certain  classes,  and  for  them  the 
street  author  and  ballad-singer  cater. 

I  iirst  ^ve  a  specimen  of  a  ballad  on  a  Thea- 
trical Subject.  The  best  I  find,  in  a  large 
collection  of  these  street  efiusions,  is  entitled 
"  Jenny  Lind  and  Poet  B."  After  describing 
how  Mr.  Bunn  "flew  to  Sweden"  and  engaged 
Miss  Lind,  the  poet  proceeds, — the  tune  being 
''Lucy  Long"  : 

"  After  Jenny  sign'd  the  paper, 
She  repented  what  she'd  clone. 
And  said  xhc  must  have  been  a  cake. 
To  be  tempted  by  A.  Bunn. 
The  English  tongue  nhe  must  decline, 
It  was  such  awkward  stuff. 
And  we  And  'mongst  our  darling  dames, 
That  one  tongue's  quite  enough. 

cHoani. 
So  take  your  time  Miss  Jenny. 
Oh,  take  your  time  Miss  Lind, 
You're  only  to  raise  your  voice, 
John  Bull,  will  raise  the  wind. 

8a]n  Alfred  in  the  public  eye, 
My  name  you  shan't  degrade, 
8o  birds  that  can  and  won't  sing 
Why  in  course  they  must  be  made 
ThU  put  Miss  Jenny's  pipe  out, 
Says  Bunn  your  trieki  I  •••, 


Altho'  you  are  a  Nightingale, 
You  shan't  play  larks  with  me. 

The  Poet  said  he'd  seek  the  law. 

No  chance  away  he'd  throw; 

Says  Jenny  if  you  think  I'll  come, 

You'll  find  it  is  no  go! 

When  a  bird-catcher  named  'Lummy 

With  independence  big. 

Pounced  down  upon  the  Nightingale, 

And  with  her  hopp'd  the  twig!" 

I  am  inclined  to  think — though  I  know  it  to 
be  an  unusual  case — that  in  this  theatrical  ballad 
the  street  poet  was  what  is  tenderly  called  a 
"  plagiarist."  I  was  assured  by  a  chaunter  that 
it  was  written  by  a  street  author, — but  probably 
the  chaunter  was  himself  in  error  or  forget- 
fulness. 

Next,  there  is  the  Ballad  on  a  Civic  Subject. 
In  the  old  times  the  Lord  Mayor  had  his 
laureate.  This  writer,  known  as  "  pott  to  the 
City  of  London,"  eulogised  all  lord  mayors,  and 
glorified  all  civic  pageants.  That  of  the  9A 
November,  especially,  "  lived  in  Settle's  num- 
bers, one  day  more," — but  Elkanah  Settle  was 
the  last  of  such  scribes.  After  his  death,  the 
city  eschewed  a  poet  The  office  has  now  de- 
scended to  the  street  bard,  who  annually  cele- 
brates the  great  ceremony.  I  cite  two  stanxas 
and  the  chorus  from  the  latest  of  these  civic 
Odes: 

"  Now  Famcombe's  out  and  Musgrove's  in. 

And  grand  i^  his  poKition. 
Because  he  will  be  made  a  king. 

At  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition ; 
A  feast  he'll  order  at  Guildhall. 

For  hypocrites  and  sinners. 
And  he  has  sent  Jack  Forester  to  Rome, 

To  invite  the  Pope  to  dinner ! 

A  day  like  this  we  never  saw, 

The  truth  I  am  confessing. 
Batty's  astonishing  menagene. 

Is  in  the  great  procession ; 
There's  lions,  tigers,  bean  and  wolTfS» 

To  please  each  smiling  feature. 
And  elephants  in  harness  drawing 

Drury  I^me  Theatre ! 


"  It  is  not  as  it  used  to  be. 
Cut  on  so  gay  and  thrifty, 
The  funny  Lord  Mayor's  Show  to  see* 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty." 

There  is,  beside  the  descriptions  of  ballads 
above  cited,  the  Ballad  LocaL  One  of  these  is 
headed  the  *'  Queer  Doings  in  Leather-lane," 
and  is  on  a  subject  concerning  which  street* 
sellers  generally  express  themselves  strongly— 
Stmday  trading.  The  endeavour  to  stop  street 
trading  (generally)  in  Leather- lane,  with  its 
injurious  results  to  the  shopkeepers,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  ballad  on  this  local 
subject  presents  a  personality  now,  happily,  al- 
moat  confined  to  the  street  writers : 

"  A  rummy  saintly  lot  is  there, 

A  domineering  crew, 
A  Butcher,  and  a  Baker, 

And  an  Undertaker  too, 
Besides  a  cove  who  deals  in  wood, 

And  makes  his  bundles  small. 
And  looks  as  black  on  Sunday 

As  the  Undertaker's  pall. 


T  H  K      S  T  11  ]•:  !•:  T  -  S  T  A  T  I  O  N  K  11. 
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Ton  mut  not  huj,  you  miut  not  mU, 

Oh  I  is  it  not  a  sbamet 
It li  a ■hoekiBgplaee  to  dwell, 

Abont  nreet  Leather  Lane. 

The  Botcher  does  not  like  to  hear 

His  neighbours  holloa,  buy  I 
AJ^ufh  ne  on  the  Sunday 

Sells  a  little  on  the  sly; 
And  the  CofBn  Maker  struts  along 

Just  like  the  great  Lord  Mayor. 
To  bury  fblka  on  Sundays, 

Instesd  of  going  to  prayers." 

Then  are  jet  three  themes  of  these  street 
Mogi,  of  which,  though  thej  hare  hecn  alluded 
tOb  DO  ipeeimest  have  heen  giren.  I  now  Supply 
them.  The  first  is  the  election  ballad.  I  quote 
two  itiiuts  from  "  Middlesex  and  Victory !  or, 
GrosreBor  and  Osborne  for  ever !" 

"  Now  Osborne  is  the  man 

To  struggle  for  your  rights, 
He  will  rote  against  the  Bishops, 

Tou  know,  both  day  and  night. 
He  win  strire  to  crush  the  Poor  Law  BiU, 

And  that  with  all  his  might. 
And  he  will  pever  give  his  vote 

To  part  a  man  f^om  his  wife. 
CMonvs. 
Then  cheer  Osborne  and  Lord  Grosvenor, 

Cheer  them  with  three  times  three, 
Fte  they  beat  the  soldier.  Tommy  Wood, 
And  gained  the  victory. 
I  have  not  forgot  Lord  Grosvenor, 

Who  nobly  stood  the  test, 
For  the  electors  of  great  Middlesex 

I  know  he'll  do  ms  best; 
Ue  will  pull  old  Nosey  o'er  the  coals. 

And  lay  him  on  his  back, 
And  he  swears  that  little  Bob's  head 

He  will  shove  into  a  rat  trap." 

Then  come  the  "  elegies."  Of  three  of  these 
I  die  the  opening  stanza.  That  on  the  "  Death 
rf  Queen  Adelaide"  has  for  an  illustration  a 
'gue  of  Britannia  leaning  on  her  shield,  with 
4e  "  Muse  of  History."  (as  I  presume  from  her 
attributes,)  at  Britannia's  feet  In  the  distance 
u  the  setting  sun : 

"OMEiiffland  may  weep,  her  bright  hopes  are  fled, 
The  friend  of  the  poor  is  no  more ; 
r«  Adelaide  now  is  numbered  with  the  dead, 

And  her  loss  we  shall  sadly  deplore, 
'•rthongh  noble  her  birth,  and  high  was  her  station 

The  poor  of  this  nation  will  miss  her, 
w  their  wants  she  relieved  without  ostentation, 
Bat  now  she  is  gone,  God  bless  her ! 
God  bless  her !  God  bless  her ! 
But  now  she  is  gone,  God  bless  her ! " 
The  elegy  on  the  "  Death  of  the  Right  Ho- 
Mnrible  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart  M.P.,"  is  set 
off  lith  a  very  fair  portrait  of  that  statesman. 
"  Britaonia  1  Britannia  1  what  makes  thee  complain, 
mi  ?y  ***  *°  sorrow  relenting, 
OM  England  is  lost,  we  are  born  down  in  pain, 

And  the  nation  in  grief  is  lamenting, 
TMt  excellent  man— the  pride  of  the  land. 

Whom  every  virtue  possessed  him, 
Iijune  to  that  Home,  f^oro  whence  no  one  returns, 

Our  dear  fkiend.  Sir  Robert,  God  rest  him. 
The  verses  which  bewail    the    "Death    of 
fl.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,"  and  which 
ire  adorned  with  the  same  illustration  as  those 
OjMiD  Queen  Adelaide,  begin 

<  Oh  I  death,  thou  art  severe,  and  never  seems  con- 
tented, 
Friae0  Adolphus  Frederick  is  summoned  away, 


The  death  of  Royal  Cambridge  in  sorrow  lamented, 
Like  the  good  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  no  longer  could 

stay; 
His  virtues  were  good,  and  noble  was  his  actions. 
His  presence  at  all  places  caused  much  attraction, 
Britannia  for  her  loss  is  driven  to  distraction. 
Royal  Cambridge,  we'll  behold  thee  no  nu>re !" 

The  third  class  of  street-ballads  relates  to 
"  fires."  The  one  I  quote,  "  On  the  Awful  Fire 
at  B.  Caunt's,  in  St  Martin's-lane,"  is  preceded 
by  an  engraving  of  a  lady  and  a  cavalier,  the 
lady  pointing  to  a  column  surmounted  by  an 
um.     I  again  give  the  first  stanza : 

"  I  will  unfold  a  tale  of  sorrow, 

Li»t,  you  tender  parents  dear, 
It  will  thrill  each  breast  with  horror, 

When  the  dreadful  tale  you  hear. 
Early  on  last  Wednesday  morning, 

A  raging  fire  as  we  may  sec. 
Did  occur,  most  sad  and  awful, 

Between  the  hours  of  two  and  three." 

In  a  subsequent  stanza  are  four  lines,  not  with- 
out some  rough  pathos,  and  adapted  to  move 
the  feelings  of  a  street  audience.  The  writer  is 
alluding  to  the  grief  of  the  parents  who  had  lost 
two  children  by  a  terrible  death : 

"  No  more  their  smiles  tlicy'll  be  beholding, 
Xu  more  their  pretty  faces  see, 
No  more  to  their  bosoms  will  they  fold  them. 
Oh !  what  must  their  feelings  be." 

I  find  no  difiercnce  in  style  between  the  bal- 
lads on  a  subject  of  to-day,  and  the  oldest  which 
I  could  obtain  a  sight  of,  which  were  sung  in 
the  present  generation — except  that  these  poems 
now  begin  far  less  frequently  with  what  at  one 
time  was  as  common  as  an  invocation  to  the 
Muse — the  invitation  to  good  Christians  to  attend 
to  the  singer.  One  on  the  Sloancs,  however, 
opens  in  tlie  old  fashion : 

"  Come  bll  good  Christians  and  give  attention, 
Unto  these  lines  I  will  unrold. 
With  heartfelt  feelings  to  you  I'll  mention, 
I  'm  sure  'twill  make  your  blood  rim  cold." 

I  now  conclude  this  account  of  street- ballads 
on  a  subject  with  two  verses  from  one  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Glorious  Fight  for  the 
Championship  of  England."  Tlie  celebration 
of  these  once-popular  encounters  is,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  one  of  the  points  in  which  the 
modem  ballad-man  emulates  his  ancient  brother 
minstrel :  , 

"  On  the  ninth  day  of  September, 
Eighteen  hundred  and  forty  five, 
From  London  down  to  Nottingham 

The  roads  were  all  alive ; 
Oh  I  such  a  sl^ht  was  never  seen, 

Believe  me  it  is  so, 
Tens  of  thousands  went  to  see  the  fight, 

With  Caunt  and  Bcndigo. 
And  near  to  Newport  Pagnell, 
Those  men  did  strip  so  fine, 
Ben  Caunt  stood  six  feet  two  and  a  half. 

And  Bendigo  five  foot  nine ; 
Ben  Caunt,  a  giant  did  appear. 

And  made  the  claret  flow. 
And  he  seemed  fully  determined 
Soon  to  conquer  Bendigo. 

csoaus. 
With  their  hit  away  and  slash  away. 

So  manfully  you  see, 
Ben  Caunt  has  lost  and  Bendigo 
Has  gained  the  victory." 
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Or  TiiL  Street  Poets  and  Authors. 

Authorship f  for  street  sale,  is  chiefly  conliiied 
to  the  production  of  verse,  which,  whatever  be 
its  nature,  is  known  through  the  trade  as 
"  ballads."  Two  distinctions,  indeed,  are  recog- 
nised— "Ballads"  and  "Ballads  on  a  Subject." 
The  last-mentioned  is,  as  I  have  said  and 
shown,  the  publication  which  relates  to  any 
specific  event;  national  or  local,  criminal  or 
merely  extraordinary,  true  or  false.  Under  the 
head  '*  Ballads,"  the  street-Kellers  class  all  that 
does  not  come  under  the  description  of  "  Ballads 
on  a  Subject" 

The  same  street  authors — now  six  in  number — 
compose  indiscriminately  any  description  of  bal- 
lad, including  the  copy  of  verses  I  have  shown  to 
bo  required  as  a  necessary  part  of  all  histories 
or  trials  of  criminals.  "When  the  printer  has  de- 
termined upon  a  "  Sorrowful  Lamentation,"  he 
sends  to  a  poet  for  a  copy  of  verses,  which  is 
promptly  supplied.  The  payment  I  liavc  al- 
ready mentioned — 1*. ;  but  sometimes,  if  the 
printer  (and  publisher)  like  the  verses,  he 
**  throws  a  penny  or  two  over;"  and  sometimes 
also,  in  case  of  a  great  sale,  there  is  the  same 
over- sum. 

Fewer  ballads,  I  was  assured,  thaii  was  the 
case  ten  or  twelve  yeairs  ago,  are  now  written 
expresbiy  for  street  sale  or  street  minstrelsy. 
'*  They  come  to  the  priAter,  for  nothing,  from 
the  concert-room.  He  has  only  to  buy  a  *  Ross ' 
or  a  *  Sharp '  "  [song-books]  "  for  Id.,  and  theve's 
a  lot  of  'em;  so,  in  course,  a  publisher  ain't 
a-going  to  give  a  bob,  if  he  can  be  served  for  a 
farthing,  just  by  buyhig  a  song- book." 

Another  man,  himself  not  a  "  regular  poet," 
hut  a  little  concerned  in  street  productions,  said 
to  me,  with  great  earnestness:  "Now  look  at 
this,  sir,  and  I  hope  you'll  just  say,  sir,  as  I  tell 
you.  You've  given  the  public  a  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  men  like  mc,  and  some  of  our  chaps 
abuses  you  for  it  like  mad :  but  I  say  it's  all 
rij^ht.  for  it's  all  true.  Now  you'll  have  learned, 
sir.  or,  any  way,  you  will  learn,  that  there's 
songs  sung  in  the  streets,  and  sometimes  in  some 
tap-rooms,  that  isn't  decent,  and  relates  to 
nothing  but  wickedness.  There  wasn't  a  few  of 
those  songs  once  written  for  the  streets,  straight 
away,  and  a  great  sale  they  had,  I  know —  but  fur 
better  at  country  fairs  and  races  than  in  town. 
Since  the  singing- houses — I  don't  mean  where 
you  pay  to  go  to  a  concert,  no !  l)ut  such  as  your 
Cyder- cellars,  and  your  night-houses,  where 
there's  lords,  and  gentlemen,  and  city  swells, 
and  young  men  up  from  tlie  colleges — since 
these  places  has  been  up  so  flourishuig,  there 
hasn't,  I  do  believe,  been  one  such  song  written 
by  one  of  our  poets.  They  all  come  from  the 
places  where  the  lords,  and  gcnelmen,  and  col- 
legians is  capital  customers ;  and  they  never  was 
a  worse  sort  of  ballads  than  now.  In  course  those 
houses  is  licensed,  and  perticler  respectable,  or 
it  wouldn't  be  allowed;  and  if  I  was  to  go  to 
the  foot  of  the  bridge,  sir  (Westminster-bridge), 
and  chaunt  any  such  songs,  and  my  mate  should 


sell  them,  why  we  should  very  soon  be  taki 
reg'lar  exercise  on  Colonel  Chesterton's  en 
lasting  staircase.     We  has  a  great  respect 
the  law — O,  certainly!" 

Parodies  on  any  very  popular  song,  vhJ 
used  to  be  prepared  expressly  for  street  tn 
are  now,  in  like  manner,  derived  from  the  nig] 
house  01  the  concert-room ;  but  not  entindy 
The  parody  "  Cab,  cab,  cab  !'*  which  was  li^ 
in  almost  every  street,  was  originated  in  a  o 
cert-room. 

The  ballads  which  have  lately  been  writti 
and  published  expressly  for  the  street  sale,  i 
have  proved  the  most  successful,  arc  parodies 
imitations  of  "  The  Gay  Cavalier."  One  str 
ballad,  commencing  in  the  following  words,  n 
I  am  told,  greatly  admired,  both  in  the  stzc 
and  the  public-houses . 

"  'Twan  a  dark  foggy  night, 
And  the  moon  gave  no  light, 

And  the  stars  were  all  put  in  the  shade: 
When  leary  Joe  Scott, 
Dealt  in  *  Donovan's  hot ' 

Said  he'd  go  to  court  his  fair  maid." 

I  now  give  three  stanzas  of  "  The  Way 
Live  Happy  Together," — a  ballad  said  to  h 
been  written  expressly  for  street  sale.  Its  po] 
larit y  is  anything  but  discreditable  to  the  stn 
buyers . 

"  From  the  time  of  this  world's  first  formation 

You  will  find  it  has  been  the  plan. 
In  every  country  and  nation, 

That  woman  was  formed  to  please  man; 
And  man  for  to  love  and  protect  them, 

And  shield  them  from  the  frowns  of  the  world 
Throu(;h  the  smooth  paths  of  life  to  direct  them 

And  he  who  would  do  less  is  a  churl. 
Then  listen  to  me ! 
If  you  uould  live  happy  together. 

As  you  steer  thiough  the  troubles  of  life, 
Depend  that  this  world's  greatest  treasure. 

Is  a  kind  and  a  good-tempered  wife. 

Some  men  will  ill-ufte  a  good  woman, 

And  say  all  they  do  turns  out  wrong, 
But  as  I  mean  to  otfend  no  one, 

Tou'll  find  faults  to  both  sides  belong ; 
But  if  both  were  to  look  at  the  bright  side. 

And  each  other's  minds  cease  to  pain, 
They  would  find  they  have  looked  at  the  right  s] 

Tor  all  would  be  summer  again. 
Then  listen  to  me  I 
If  you  would  live  happy  together,  &c. 

Married  women,  don't  gossip  or  tattle, 

Remember  it  oft  stirs  up  strife, 
But  attend  to  your  soft  children's  soft  prattle. 

And  the  duties  of  mother  and  wife. 
And  men,  if  you  need  recreation. 

With  selfish  companions  dun't  roam. 
Who  might  lead  you  to  sod  degradation. 

But  think  of  your  comforts  at  home. 

Then  listen  to  me! 

If  you  would  live  happy  together.  8cc." 

"  It's  all  as  one,  sir,''  was  tlie  answer  of  a  r 
whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject;  "it*8 
same  poet ;  and  the  same  tip  for  any  bal 
No  more  nor  a  bob  for  nothing." 

A  large  number  of  ballads  which  I  proctu 
and  all  sold  and  sung  in  tlie  street,  though 
written  expressly  for  the  ])urpose,  preseiite 
curious  study  enough.  They  were  of  ev 
class.     I  specify  a  few,  to  show  the  nature 
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thecollecdon  (not  ineluding  ballads  on  a  sub> 
jcct):  "Ye  Banks  and  Braes  o*  Bonnie  Doun," 
vith  (on  the  lame  sheet)  "The  Merry  Fid- 
dler,'* (an  indecent  song) — "  There's  a  good 
Tfane  coming,  Boys/'  "Nix,  my  Dolly,"  "The 
Girls  of  ^—'  shire,"  (which  of  course  is  avail- 
able for  any  county)  —  "Widow  Mahoney," 
"Bemember  the  Glories  of  Brian  the  Brave," 
"  Clementina  Clemmins,*'  **  Lucy  Long," 
•Erin  Go  Bragh,"  "Christmas  in  1850," 
"The  Death  of  Nelson,"  "The  Life  and 
Adfcntnres  of  Jemmy  Sweet,"  "The  Young 
MiyMowi,"  "Hail  to  the  Tyrol,"  "He  was 
ndi  a  Lnshy  Cove,"  &c.  &c 

I  may  here  mention — hut  a  fuller  notice  may 
\t  necessary  when  I  treat  of  street  art — that 
loae  of  these  ballads  have  an  "  illustration  " 
alirsys  at  the  top  of  the  column.  "  The  Heart 
that  can  Feel  for  Another"  is  illustrated  by  a 
nimt  and  savage- looking  lion.  '*  The  Amorous 
Witerman  of  St  John's  Wood,"  presents  a 
wy  short,  obese,  and  bow-legged  grocer,  in 
tM-boots,  standing  at  his  door,  while  a  lady  in 
a bn^ bonnet  is  "taking  a  sight  at  him,"  to 
the  evident  satisfaction  of  a  "baked  'tater"  man. 
"Boiin  the  Beau"  is  heralded  by  the  rising 
flUL  ^The  Poachers"  has  a  cut  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  above  the  title.  "  The  Miller's 
Ditty"  is  illustrated  by  a  perfect  dandy,  of 
I  j  the  slimmest  and  straightest  fashion ;  and 
!  I  "When  I  was  first  Breeched,"  by  an  engrav- 
ing of  a  Highlander.  Many  of  tlie  ballads,  how- 
ever, have  engravings  appropriate  enough. 

Of  the  Experience  of  a  Street  Author, 

OR  Poet. 
I  hive  already  mentioned  the  present  number 
of  street  authors,  as  I  most  frequently  heard 
them  styled,  though  they  write  only  verses.  I 
called  upon  one  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
Mxgfabouring  tradesman,  of  whom  I  made  some 
iaqiiiries.  He  could  not  tell  mc  the  number  of 
the  house  iu  the  court  where  the  man  lived,  but 
said  I  had  only  to  inquire  for  the  Tinker,  or 
the  Poet,  and  any  one  would  tell  me. 

I  fimnd  the  poor  poet,  who  bears  a  good  cha- 

neter,  on  a  sick  bed ;  he  was  suffering,  and  had 

hng  been  suffering,  firom  abscesses.    He  was  ap- 

ptrently  about  forty-five,  witli  the  sunken  eyes, 

hollow  cheeks,  and,  not  pale  but  thick  and  rather 

allow  complexion,  which  indicate  ill-health  and 

Kaot  fimd.     He  spoke  quietly,  and  expressed 

mignation.     His  room  was  not  very  small,  and 

VIS  furnished  in  the  way  usual  among  the  very 

poor,  bnt  there  were  a  few  old  pictures  over  the 

anntel-piece.     His  eldest  boy,  a  lad  of  thirteen 

irfimzleen,  was  making  dog-chains ;  at  which  he 

euned  a  shilling  or  two,  sometimes  2s.  6d.f  by 

Mle  in  the  streets. 

"  I  wms  bom  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne,"  the 
man  said,  **  but  was  brought  to  London  when, 
I  believe,  I  was  only  three  months  old.  I  was 
tery  fimd  of  reading  poems,  in  my  youth,  as 
ioon  as  I  could  read  and  understand  almost. 
Tea,  Tezy  likely,  sir ;  perhaps  it  was  that  put  it 
info  my  head  to  write  them  afterwards.     I  was 


taught  wire-working,  and  jobbing,  and  was 
brought  up  to  hawking  wire- work  in  the  streets,  J 
and  all  over  England  and  Wales.  It  was  never 
a  very  good  trade— just  a  living.  Many  and 
many  a  weary  mile  we've  travelled  together, — I 
mean,  my  wife  and  I  have :  and  we've  some- 
times been  benighted,  and  had  to  w^ander  or  rest 
about  until  morning.  It  wasn't  that  we  hadn't 
money  to  pay  for  a  lodging,  but  we  couldn't  get 
one.  We  lost  count  of  the  days  sometimes  in 
wild  parts ;  but  if  we  did  lose  count,  or  thought  | 
we  had,  I  could  always  tell  when  it  was  Sunday 
morning  by  the  look  of  nature;  there  was  a 
mystery  and  a  beauty  about  it  as  told  me.  I 
was  very  fond  of  Goldsmith's  poetry  always. 
I  can  repeat  *  Edwin  and  Emma '  now.  No,  su: ; 
I  never  read  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'    I  found 

*  Edwin   and  Emma '   in  a  book    called    the 

*  Speaker.'  I  often  thought  of  it  in  travelling 
through  some  parts  of  tlie  country. 

"  Above  fourteen  years  ago  I  tried  to  make  a 
shilling  or  two  by  selling  my  verses.  I'd  written 
plenty  before,  but  made  noUiing  by  them.  In- 
deed I  never  tried.  The  first  song  I  ever  sold 
was  to  a  concert-room  manager.  The  next  I 
sold  had  great  success.  It  was  called  the '  Demon 
of  the  Sea,'  and  was  to  tlie  tune  of  *  The  Brave 
Old  Oak.'  Do  I  remember  how  it  began  ?  Yes, 
sir,  I  remember  every  word  of  it     It  began : 

Unfurl  the  sails, 

We've  easy  gales ; 
And  helnuman  steer  aright. 
Hoist  the  grim  death's  head— 

The  Pirate's  head— 
For  a  vessel  heaves  in  sight ! 

That  song  was  written  for  a  concert- room,  but 
it  was  soon  iu  the  streets,  and  ran  a  whole  winter. 
I  got  only  1*.  for  it.  Then  I  wrote  the  *  Pirate 
of  the  Isles,'  and  other  ballads  of  that  sort.  The 
concert-rooms  pay  no  better  than  the  printers 
for  the  streets. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  ever  wrote  was  the 

*  Husband's  Dream.'  I'm  very  sorry  indeed 
that  I  can't  offer  you  copies  of  some  of  my 
ballads,  but  I  haven't  a  single  copy  myself  of 
any  of  them,  not  one,  and  I  dare  say  I've 
written  a  thousand  in  my  time,  and  most  of 
them  were  printed.  I  believe  10,000  were  sold 
of  the  *  Husband's  Dream.'     It  begins : 

0  Dermot,  you  louk  healthy  now, 
Your  dress  is  neat  and  clean ; 

1  never  sec  you  drunk  about, 
Tlicn  tell  mc  where  you've  been. 

Your  wife  and  family— arc  they  welW 
You  once  did  use  them  strange: 

O,  are  you  kinder  to  them  grown, 
How  came  this  happy  change? 

"  Then  Dermot  tells  how  he  dreamed  of  his 
wife's  sudden  death,  and  his  childrens'  misery  as 
they  cried  about  her  dead  body,  while  he  was 
drunk  in  bed,  and  as  he  calls  out  in  his  misery, 
he  wakes,  and  finds  Ids  wife  by  his  side.  The 
ballad  ends : 

•  I  pressed  her  to  my  tl> robbing  heart, 

whilst  Joyous  tears  did  stream: 
And  ever  since,  I've  heaven  blest, 
For  sending  me  that  dream.' 
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*'  Dcnnot  turned  teetotoller.  The  teetoteUen 
were  Tery  much  pleMed  with  that  song.  The 
printer  once  sent  me  5«.  on  aceoont  of  it 

*'  I  have  written  all  sorts  of  things — ballads 
on  a  sulject,  and  copies  of  verses,  and  any- 
thing ordered  of  me,  or  on  anything  I  thought 
would  be  accepted,  but  now  I  can't  get  about 
I've  been  asked  to  write  indecent  songs,  but  I 
refused.  One  man  offered  me  5t,  for  six  such 
songs. — 'Why,  that's  less  than  the  conunon 
price,'  said  I,  '  instead  of  something  over  to  pay 
for  the  wickedness.' — All  those  sort  of  songs 
come  now  to  the  streets,  I  believe  all  do,  firom 
the  concert-rooms.  I  can  imitate  any  poetry. 
I  don't  recollect  any  poet  I've  imitated.  No, 
sir,  not  Scott  or  Moore,  that  I  know  of^  but  if 
they've  written  popular  songs,  then  I  dare  say 
I  have  imitated  them.  Writing  poetry  is  no 
comfort  to  me  in  my  sickness.  It  might  if  I 
could  write  just  what  I  please.  The  printers 
like  hanging  subjects  best,  and  I  don't  But 
when  any  of  them  sends  to  order  a  copy  of 
verses  for  a  '  Sorrowful  Lamentation'  of  course 
I  must  supply  them.  I  don't  think  much  of 
what  I've  done  that  way.  If  I'd  my  own  fancy, 
I'd  keep  writing  acrostics,  such  as  one  I  wrote 
on  our  rector."  "  God  bless  him,"  interrupted 
the  wife,  "he's  a  good* man."  "That  he  is," 
said  the  poet,  *' but  he's  never  seen  what  I  wrote 
about  him,  and  perhaps  never  will."  He  then 
desired  his  wife  to  reach  him  his  big  Bible,  and 
out  of  it  he  handed  me  a  piece  of  paper,  M-ith 
the  following  lines  written  on  it,  in  a  small  neat 
hand  enough : 

"  C  elestial  blmsings  hover  round  hix  head, 
H  undreds  of  poor,  by  hit  kindness  were  fed, 
A  nd  precepts  taught  which  he  himself  obeyed. 
M  an,  erring  man,  brought  to  the  fold  of  God, 
P  reaching  pardon  through  a  Saviour's  blood. 
N  o  lukewarm  priest,  but  firm  to  Heaven's  cauke; 
E  xamples  showed  how  much  he  loved  its  laws. 
Y  outh  and  age,  he  to  their  wants  attends, 
S  teward  of  Christ— the  poor  man's  sterling  friend." 

"  There  would  be  some  comfort,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  if  one  could  go  on  writing  at  will  like 
that.  As  it  is,  I  sometimes  write  verses  all  over 
a  slate,  and  rub  them  out  again.  Live  hard ! 
yes,  indeed,  we  do  live  hard.  I  hardly  know 
the  taste  of  meat.  Wc  live  on  bread  and  butter, 
and  tea;  no,  not  any  fish.  As  you  see,  sir,  I 
work  at  tinning.  I  put  new  bottoms  into  old 
tin  tea-pots,  and  such  like.  Here's  my  sort  of 
bench,  by  my  poor  bit  of  a  bed.  In  the  best 
wesks  I  earn  4*.  by  tinning,  never  higher.  In 
bad  weeks  I  earn  only  1;.  by  it,  and  sometimes 
not  that, — and  there  are  more  shilling  than  four 
shilling  weeks  by  three  to  one.  As  to  my 
poetry,  a  good  week  is  3^.,  and  a  poor  week  is 
1*. — and  sometimes  I  make  nothing  at  all  that 
way.  So  I  leave  you  to  judge,  sir,  whether  we 
live  hard ;  for  the  comings  in,  and  what  we  have 
firom  the  parish,  must  keep  six  of  us— myself, 
my  wife,  and  four  children.  It's  a  long,  hard 
struggle."  "Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  wife,  "it's 
lust  as  you've  heard  my  husband  tell,  sir. 
We've  2s.  a  week  and  four  loaves  of  bread  from 
the  parish,  and  the  rent 's  2<.  6<1,  and  the  land- 


lord every  week  has  2«.,~and  6dL  1 
for  him  in  tinning  work.  Oh,  we  d 
indeed." 

As  I  was  taking  my  leave,  thi 
expressed  a  desire  that  I  would  ta] 
an  epiUph  which  he  had  written 
"If  ever,"  he  said,  " I  am  rich  enc 
vide  for  a  tomb-stone,  or  my  far 
enough  to  give  me  one,  this  shall 
Uph"  [I  copied  it  from  a  bluik 
Bible:] 

"  Stranger,  pause,  a  moment  stay, 
Tread  lightly  o'er  this  mound  of  c! 

Here  lies  J H .  in  hopea  to 

And  meet  his  Saviour  in  the  skiaa 
Christ  hit  reftige,  Heaven  his  boroi 
Where  pain  and  sorrow  never  com 
His  Journey's  done,  his  trouble's  pt 
With  Ood  he  sleeps  in  peace  at  las 

Of  the  Street-sellers  of  Bro 
The  broad- sheet  known  in  street-sa 
folded  sheet,  varying  in  size,  and  pr 
side.  The  word  is  frequently  used  1 
account  of  a  murder  or  execution, 
contain  an  account  of  a  fire,  an  "  av 
and  great  loss  of  life,"  a  series  of  c 
as  in  those  called  "  Nuts  to  Crack,' 
intended  comic  engraving,  with  a  spc 
verses,  as  recently  in  satire  of  th 
Cardinal  Wiseman  (these  arc  some 
"comic  exhibitions"),  or  a  "bill  o 
The  "cocks"  are  more  frequently 
size  tliau  the  broad-sheet 

The  sellers  of  tliese  articles  (pi 
copied),  arc  of  the  class  I  have  < 
patterers.  The  play-bill  sellers  art 
patterers  on  other  "paper  work." 
them  are  on  the  look-out  during  1 
job  in  porterage  or  such  like,  but 
mixed  up  with  any  pattering, — an 
pattcrer  looks  down  upon  a  play-bil 
poor  crcatare,  "fit  for  nothing  but 
I  now  proceed  to  describe  such  of 
as  have  not  been  previously  given. 

Op  the   "Gallows"   Literatu 
Strelts. 

Under  this  head  I  class  all  the 
publications  which  relate  to  the 
malefactors.  TJiat  the  question  is 
minor  importance  must  be  at  on< 
when  it  is  seen  how  very  extensive 
the  reading  of  the  poor  is  supp: 
"Sorrowful  Lamentations"  and  " 
Speech,  Confession,  and  Execution 
nals.  One  paper- worker  told  me,  t 
small  and  obscure  villages  in  Norfol 
believed,  were  visited  only  by  himsel 
it  was  not  very  uncommon  for  two  p 
to  club  for  \d.  to  purchase  an  execi 
sheet !  Not  long  after  Rush  was  hi 
one  evening  after  dark,  through  the 
cottage  window,  eleven  persons,  you 
gathered  round  a  scanty  fire,  whi< 
to  blaze  by  being  fed  with  a  few  stic 
man  was  reading,   to  an   attentrre 
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last  of  Bath's  •xeoutiim,  which  my 
It  hid  aold  to  him;  he  read  by  tfaie 
t;  fitr  the  Texy  poor  in  those  Tillages,  I 
1,  xaiely  lighted  a  candle  on  a  spring 
,  saying  tluit  "a  bit  o'  fire  was  good 
to  talk  Vy*'*  The  scene  mnst  hare 
ipressive,  mr  it  had  eridently  somewhat 
A  the  pohaps  not  f«ry  susceptible  mind 
nfimnanL 
irooednre  on  the  occasion  of  a  "  good  " 

or  of  a  murder  expected  to  "  torn  out 
B  systematie.  First  appears  a  quarter- 
s  liand-bil],  9|  in.  by  7|  in.)  containing 
liest  report  of  the  matter.  Next  come 
!ets  (twice  the  size)  of  later  particulars, 
▼eries,  or — if  the  supposed  murderer  be 
idy — of  further  examinadons.  The  sale 
e  bills  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
1,  and  in  their  production  the  newspapers 
the  most  part  followed  closely  enough, 
lie  produced  the  whole,  or  broad-sheets 
the  sise  of  the  half-sheets),  and,  lastly, 
lyon  great  occasions,  the  douhle  broad- 

[I  have  used  the  least  technical  terms 
night  not  puzzle  the  reader  with  accounts 
!Owns,"    "double-crowns,"   &c.] 
most  important  of  all  the  broad-sheets 
icutions,   according  to   concurrent,   and 

unanimous,   testimony  is   the   case  of 

I  speak  of  the  testimony  of  the  street- 
nemed,  who  all  represent  the  sale  of  the 

relative  to  Rush,  both  in  town  and 
jr,  as  the  best  in  their  experience  of  late 

sheet  bears  the  title  of  *•  The  Sorrowful 
station  and  Last  Farewell  of  J.  B.  Rush, 
ordered  for  Execution  on  Saturday  next, 
wich  Castle."  There  arc  three  illustra- 
The  largest  represents  Rush,  cloaked  and 
d,  "  shooting  Mr.  Jermy,  Sen."  Another 
Rush  shooting  Mrs.  Jermy.'  A  prostrate 
s  at  her  feet,  and  the  lady  herself  is  dc- 
as  having  a  very  small  waist  and  great 
udc  of  gown-skirts.  The  third  is  a  por- 
f  Rush, — a  correct  copy,  I  was  assured, 
ive  no  reason  to  question  the  assurance, — 
•ne  in  the  Noncich  Mercury.  The  account 
trial  and  liiojjraphy  of  Rush,  his  conduct 
on,  &c.,  is  a  concise  and  clear  enough 
isation  ifroui  the  newspapers.  Indeed, 
s  Sorrowful  Lamentation  is  the  best,  in 
pects,  of  any  execution  broad-sheet  I  have 
even  the  '•  copy  of  verses"  which,  accord- 
the  established  custom,  the  criminal  coni- 
in  the  condemned  cell — his  being  unable, 
ne  instances,  to  read  or  write  being  no 
le  to  the  composition — seems,  in  a  literar}' 
of  view,  of  a  superior  strain  to  the  run  of 
hings.  The  matters  of  fact,  however,  are 
aced  in  the  same  peculiar  manner.  The 
part  is  the  morbid  sympathy  and  intended 
fy  for  the  criminal.      T  give  the  verses 

This  vain  world  I  ftoon  ahall  leave, 
Dear  friends  in  torrow  do  not  grieve ; 
Mourn  not  my  end,  though  'tis  severe, 
Por  death  awaits  the  murderer. 


Now  In  a  dinnal  eeU  I  He, 
For  murder  I'm  eondamn'd  to  dls ; 
Some  may  pitf  when  tliey  raad, 
OppxiMlon  dim  me  to  the  deed. 

M7  Meads  and  home  to  me  were  dear, 
The  trees  and  flowers  that  bloisom'd  near; 
The  tweet  loved  spot  where  youth  began 
It  dear "  -    -  - 


I  tma»  wat  happy— that  it  patt, 
Dittreas  and  crottct  came  at  laat; 
Falae  friendship  smiled  on  wealth  and  me, 
But  ahunned  me  in  advertity. 

The  tcaflbld  is  awaiting  me, 
For  Jermy  I  have  murdered  thee ; 
Thy  hope  and  Joyt— thy  ton  I  slew, 
Thy  wiile  and  tervant  wounded  too. 

I  think  I  hear  the  world  to  tay— 
'  Oh,  Rush,  why  didst  thou  Jexmy  alav  f 
Hit  dear  loved  son  why  didst  thou  kiU, 
For  he  had  done  to  thee  no  ill.' 

If  Jenny  had  hut  kindnett  thown, 
And  not  have  trod  misfortune  down, 
I  ne'er  had  fired  the  fistsd  ball 
That  caus'd  his  ton  and  him  to  fill. 

My  cause  I  did  defend  alone. 
For  learned  counsel  I  had  none; 
I  pleaded  hard  and  questions  gave. 
In  hopes  my  wretched  life  to  save. 

The  witness  to  confound  did  try, 
But  God  ordained  that  I  should  die ; 
Elisa  Chestaey  she  was  there,— 
I'm  sorry  I  have  injured  her. 

Oh,  Emily  Sandford,  wat  it  due 
That  I  should  meet  my  death  through  yout 
If  you  had  wish'd  me  well  indeed. 
How  could  you  thus  against  me  plead  ? 

I've  used  thee  kind,  though  not  my  wife : 
Your  evidence  has  cost  my  life ; 
A  child  by  me  you  have  had  bom, 
Though  hard  against  me  you  liave  swom. 

The  scaflfold  is,  alas  I  my  doom,— 
I  soon  shall  wither  in  the  tomb : 
God  pardon  me— no  mercy's  hero 
Por  Rush— the  twetchcd  murderer ! " 

Although  the  execution  broad-sheet  I  have 
cited  may  be  the  best,  taken  altogether,  which 
has  fallen  under  my  observation,  nearly  all  I 
have  seen  have  one  characteristic — the  facts  can 
be  plainly  understood.  Tlie  narrative,  em- 
bracing trial,  biography,  &c.,  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  the  printer,  being  a  condensation  from 
the  accounts  m  the  newspapers,  and  is  perhaps 
intelligible,  simply  because  it  is  a  condensation. 
It  is  so,  moreover,  in  spite  of  bad  grammar,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  from  an  unskilful  connec- 
tion of  the  different  eras  of  the  triaL 

When  the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit, 
or  can  be  at  all  constrained  to  do  so,  the  Last 
Sorrowful  Lamentation  contains  a  "  Love  Let- 
ter," written— as  one  pattcrer  told  me  he  had 
occasionally  expressed  it,  when  he  thought  his 
audience  suitable — "  from  the  depths  of  the 
condemned  cell,  with  the  condemned  pen,  ink, 
and  paper."  The  style  is  stereotyped,  and 
usually  after  this  fashion : 

« Dear ,— Shrink  not  from   receiving  a  letter 

from  one  who  is  condemned  to  die  as  a  murderer. 
Here,  in  my  miserable  cell,  I  write  to  one  whom  I  have 
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tcmti  my  first  acquaintancetbip,  held  In  the  highest 
esteem,  and  whom,  I  believe,  has  also  had  the  same 
kindljr  feeling  towards  myself.    Believe  me,  I  forgive 

all  mr  enemies  and  bear  no  malice.    O,  my  dear , 

guard  against  giving  way  to  eril  passions,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  drink.  Be  warned  by  my  sad  and  piClfuI 
fate." 

If  it  be  not  feasible  to  have  a  love-letter — 
which  can  be  addressed  to  either  wife  or  sweet- 
heart— in  the  foregoing  style,  a  "last  letter"  is 
given,  and  this  can  be  written  to  father,  mother, 
son,  daughter,  or  friend ;  and  is  usually  to  the 
foUowuig  purport : 

*'  Condemned  Cell, 

"  My  Dear , — By  the  time  yon  receive  this  my 

hours,  in  this  world,  will  indeed  be  short.  It  is  an 
old  and  true  saying,  that  murderers  will  one  day  meet 
their  proper  reward.  No  one  can  imagine  the  dreadful 
nights  of  anguish  passed  by  roe  since  the  commltal  of 

the  crime  on  poor .    All  my  previous  victims  have 

appeared  before  me  in  a  thousand  different  shapes  and 
forms.  My  sufferings  have  been  more  than  I  can  pos- 
Mbly  describe.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  turn  from  your 
evil  ways  and  lead  a  honest  and  sober  life.  I  am  suffcr- 
in{;  so  much  at  the  present  moment  both  from  mind  and 
body  that  I  can  wrUe  no  longer.  Farewell !  farewell  I 
"  Your  affectionate ." 

I  have  liitherto  spoken  of  the  Last  Sorrowful 
Lamentation  sheets.  The  next  broad-sheet  is 
the  '*  Life,  Trial,  Confession,  and  Execution." 
This  presents  the  same  matter  as  the  "  Lamen- 
tation," except  that  a  part — perhaps  the  judge's 
charge  at  the  trial,  or  perhaps  tlie  biography — 
is  removed  to  make  room  for  the  **  Execu- 
tion," and  occnsionally  for  a  portion  of  the 
*'  Condemned  Sermon."  To  judge  by  the 
productions  I  treat  of,  both  subjects  are  ma^^•el- 
ously  similar  ou  all  occasions.  I  cite  a  speci- 
men of  the  Condemned  Sermon,  as  preached, 
according  to  the  broad-sheet,  before  llewson, 
condemned  for  the  murder  of  a  turnkey  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  of  a  character  to  fit  any  con- 
demned sermon  whatever : 

•'The  rev,  gent,  then  turned  his  discourse  F^'^rticu- 
larly  to  the  unhappy  prisone;  doomed  to  die  on  the 
morrow,  and  told  him  to  call  on  liini  wlin  alone  had 
the  power  of  forgiveness;  who  had  said,  'though  bin 
Pins  were  red  as  scarlet,'  he  would  'make  them  wliitc 
an  snow,'  thouffh  he  had  been  guilty  of  many  heinous 
crimes,  there  was  yet  an  opportunity  of  forRiveness. — 
During  the  delivery  of  this  address,  the  priitoner  was 
in  a  ver>'  desponding  state,  and  at  its  conclusion  was 
helped  out  of  the  chapel  by  the  turnkeys." 

The  **  Execution"  is  detailed  generally  in 
this  manner.  I  cite  the  "  Life,  Trial,  Confes- 
sion, and  Execution  of  Mary  May,  for  the 
Murder  of  W.  Consteble,  her  Half-brother,  by 
Poison,  at  Wix,  near  Manniugtree  :" 

"  At  an  early  hour  this  morning  the  space  before  the 
prison  was  very  much  crowded  by  persons  anxious  to 
witness  the  execution  of  Mary  May,  for  the  murder  of 
William  Constable,  her  half-brother,  by  poison,  at  Wix, 
Manningtree,  which  gradually  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  a  great  number  of  persons  suffered  extremely 
from  the  pressure,  and  gladly  gave  up  their  places  on 
the  first  opportunity  to  escape  ftom  the  crowd.  The 
sheriffs  and  their  attendants  arrived  at  the  prison  early 
this  morning  and  proceeded  to  the  condemiLcell.  were 
they  found  the  reverend  ordinary  engaged  in  prayer 
with  the  miserable  woman.  After  the  ut»ual  formalities 
had  been  observed  of  demanding  the  body  of  the  pri- 
soner into  their  custody  she  was  then  conducted  to  the 
press-room.  The  executioner  with  his  assistants  then 
commenced  pinioning  her  arms,  which  opporation  they 


skillfully  and  quickly  dispatched.  During  thet 
preparations  the  unhappy  woman  appeared  m< 
suffer  severely,  but  uttered  not  a  word  when  the  1 
rived  and  all  the  arrangements  having  been  con 
the  bell  commenced  tolling,  and  then  a  change 
served,  to  come  over  the  face  of  the  prisons 
trembling  violently,  walked  with  the  melanclu 
cession,  proceeded  by  the  reverend  ordinary,  w! 
aloud  the  fUneral  service  for  the  dead.  When  t 
commenced  tolling  a  moment  was  heard  flromw 
and  the  words  "Hats  off,"  and  "Silence,"  w( 
tinctly  heard,  fTom  which  time  nothing  but  a  co! 
sobbing  was  heard.  On  arriving  at  the  foot 
steps  leading  to  the  scaffold  she  thanked  the 
and  the  worthy  governor  of  the  nriaon,  for  the! 
attentions  to  her  during  her  confinement ;  fr  tb 
unfortunate  woman  was  seen  on  the  scaffold,  th 
a  death  like  silence  prevailed  among  the  vast  mu 
of  people  assembled.  In  a  few  seconds  the  b( 
drawn,  and.  after  a  few  convulsive  stru^les,  t 
happy  woman  ceased  to  exist." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  re 
attention  to  the  "copy  of  verses"  toi; 
Mary  May^  I  give  them  entire,  for  they 
to  me  to  contain  all  the  elements  which 
the  old  ballads  popular — the  rushing  af 
into  the  subject— and  the  homely  reflo 
though  crude  to  all  educated  persons,  are,  i 
theless,  well  adapted  to  enlist  the  sympath 
appreciation  of  tlie  class  of  hearers  to 
they  are  addressed : 

COPT  or  VERSES. 

"  The  solemn  l>ell  for  me  doth  toll. 

And  I  am  doom'd  to  die 
(For  murdering  by  brother  dear,) 

Upon  a  tree  so  high. 
For  gain  I  did  premeditate 

My  brother  for  to  slay, — 
Oh.  think  upon  the  dreadfiil  fate 

Of  wretched  Mary  May. 


Behold  the  fate  of  Mary  May, 
"Who  did  for  gain  her  brother  slay. 

In  Essex  boundr>'  I  did  dwell, 

My  brother  lived  with  me. 
In  ii  little  village  called  Wix, 

Not  far  from  Manningtree. 
In  a  burial  club  I  entered  him. 

On  purpose  hira  to  slay ; 
And  to  obtain  the  burial  fees 

I  took  hi5  life  away. 

One  eve  he  to  his  home  retum'd, 

Not  thinking  he  was  doom'd. 
To  be  sent  by  a  sister's  hand 

Unto  the  silent  tomb. 
His  tea  for  him  I  did  prepare, 

And  in  it  poison  placed, 
To  which  I  did  administer,— 

How  dreadful  was  his  case. 

Before  he  long  the  poison  took 

In  agony  he  cried ; 
Upon  him  I  in  scorn  did  look,— 

At  length  my  brother  died. 
Then  to  the  grave  I  hurried  him. 

And  got  him  out  of  sight. 
But  God  ordain'd  this  cruel  deed 

Should  soon  be  brought  to  light. 

I  strove  the  money  to  obtain, 

For  which  I  did  him  slay, 
By  which,  also,  huspicion  fell 

On  guilty  Mary  May. 
The  poison  was  discovered. 

Which  caused  me  to  bewail. 
And  I  my  trial  to  await 

Was  sent  to  Chelmsford  Jail. 
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Aad  fat  thb  most  atrocious  deed 

I  At  the  bar  wm  placed. 
The  Junr  found  me  guilty,— 

Bov  dreadnU  wai  mr  case. 
The  Judge  the  dieadful  sentence  pass*d, 

And  solemn  said  to  me, 
'  You  must  return  fh>m  whence  you  came, 

And  thenct  unto  the  tree.' 

On  earth  I  can  no  longer  dwell. 

There's  nothing  can  me  sate ; 
Hark  1  I  hear  the  mournful  knell 

Which  calls  me  to  the  grave. 
Death  appears  in  ghostly  forms, 

To  summon  me  below ; 
See,  the  Iktal  bolt  is  drawn, 

And  Mary  May  must  go. 

Good  people  all,  of  each  degree, 

Before  It  ia  too  late, 
See  me  on  the  fktal  tree. 

And  pity  my  sad  fate. 
Myjniilty  heart  stung  with  grief, 

With  agony  and  pain,— 
Uy  tender  brother  I  did  slay 

That  fatal  day  for  gain." 

Tbiimode  of  procedure  in  "  gallows"  litera- 
tmc^  and  this  style  of  composition,  have  prevailed 
far  fion  twenty  to  thirty  years.  I  find  my  usual 
iBpOflibility  to  jfx  a  date  among  these  street- 
Uc;  but  the  Sorrowful  Jjamentation  sheet  was 
ubovn  until  the  law  for  prolonging  the  term 
rf  aistenee  between  the  trial  and  deatli  of  the 
CJ^itally-convicted,  was  passed.  *'  Before  that, 
b;"  I  was  told,  "  there  wasn't  no  time  for  a 
LumsUtion ;  sentence  o'  Friday,  and  scragging 
1^  Hiioday.  So  we  had  only  the  Life,  Trial,  and 
Execution."  Before  the  year  1820,  the  Execu- 
tin  broad-sheets,  &c.,  were  "  got  up  "  in  about 
tbe  fame,  though  certainly  in  an  inferior  and 
BOR  slovenly  manner  than  at  present ;  and  one 
«PJ  of  verses  often  did  service  for  the  canticles 
tf  all  criminals  condemned  to  be  hung.  These 
vmei  were  to  sacred  or  psalm  tunes,  such  as 
H  or  the  Old  Hundredth.  I  was  told  by 
n  aged  gentleman  that  he  remembered,  about 
tbe  jetr  1812,  hearing  a  song,  or,  as  ho  called  it, 
"tote,"  of  this  description,  not  only  given  in 
Ae  iticet  with  Addle  and  nasal  twang,  to  the 
taacf  the  Old  Hundredth,  but  commencing  in 
4fi  fery  words  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins — 
"  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell." 

Aoe  "  death-verses,"  as  they  were  sometimes 
•"Dad,  were  rery  frequently  sung  by  blind  peo- 
ple, and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  blind  men 
■^  women  still  sing — generally  to  the  accom- 
piBiineat  of  a  fiddle— the  "copy  of  verses." 
A  Liiodon  chaunter  told  me,  that,  a  few  years 
^■ek,  be  heard  a  blind  man  at  York  annotmce 
4e  "verses"  aa  from  the  "solitudes"  of  the 
<>Bdnimed  cell.  At  present  the  broad-sheet 
*&vi  usnally  sing,  or  chaunt,  the  copy  of 


An  intelligent  man,  now  himself  a  street- 
(f^dnr,  told  me  that  one  of  the  latest  "  exccu- 
^  aongs'*  (aa  he  called  them)  which  he  re- 
^oabered  to  have  heard  in  the  old  style— but 
"no  doubt  there  were  plenty  after  that,  as  like 
<M  another  as  peaa  in  a  boiling" — was  on  the 
"■^'  '  of  Wearc,  at  Elstree,  in  Hertfordshire. 


He  took  great  interest  in  such  things  when  a 
boy,  and  hud  the  song  in  question  by  heart,  but 
could  only  depend  upon  his  memory  for  the 
first  and  second  verses : 

"  Come,  all  pood  Christians,  praise  the  Lord, 
And  trust  to  him  in  hope. 
Ood  in  hie  mercy  Jack  Thurtell  sent 
Tu  hang  from  Hertford  gallows  rope. 

Poor  Weare's  murder  the  Lord  disclosed— 

Be  glory  to  hit  name : 
And  Thurtell,  Hunt,  and  Probert  too, 

Were  brought  to  grief  and  shame." 

Another  street  paper-worker  whom  I  spoke 
to  on  the  subject,  and  to  whom  I  read  these  two 
verses,  said:  "  Tliat's  just  the  old  thing,  sir; 
and  it's  quite  in  old  Jemmy  Catnach's  style,  for 
he  used  to  write  wcrses- anyhow,  he  said  he  did, 
for  I've  heard  him  say  so,  and  I've  no  doubt  he 
did  in  reality— it  was  just  his  favourite  style,  I 
know,  but  the  march  of  intellect  put  it  out.  It 
did  so." 

In  the  most  "popular"  murders,  the  street 
"papers'*  are  a  mere  recital  from  the  news- 
papers, but  somewhat  more  brief,  when  the 
suspected  murderer  is  in  custody  ;  but  when  the 
murderer  has  not  been  apprehended,  or  is  un- 
known, "then,"  said  one  Death-hunter,  "we 
has  our  fling,  and  I've  hit  the  mark  a  few 
chances  that  way.  "VVe  had,  at  the  werry  least, 
half-a-dozen  coves  pulled  up  in  the  slums  that 
we  printed  for  the  murder  of  'The  Beautiful 
Eliza  Grimwood,  in  the  AVaterloo-road.'  I  did 
best  on  Thomas  Hopkins,  being  the  guilty  man 
— I  think  he  was  Tnomas  Hopkins  —  'cause  a 
strong  case  was  made  out  again  him." 

I  received  similar  accounts  of  the  street- 
doings  in  the  case  of  "mysterious  murders," 
as  those  perpetrations  are  called  by  the  paper 
worker*,  when  the  criminal  has  escaped,  or 
was  unknown.  Among  those  leaving  consi- 
derable scope  to  the  patterer's  powers  of  in- 
vention were  the  murders  of  Mr.  West  wood,  a 
watchmaker  in  Prince's- street,  Leicester-square; 
of  Eliza  Davis,  a  bar-maid,  in  Frederick-street, 
Hampstead-road ;  and  of  the  policeman  in  Da- 
genhani,  Essex.  One  of  the  most  successful 
"cocks,"  relating  to  murders  which  actually 
occurred,  was  the  "  Confession  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cox,  Chaplain  of  Aylesbury  Gaol,  of  John 
Tawell  the  Quaker."  I  had  some  conversation 
with  one  of  tlie  authors  of  this  "  Confession," 
— for  it  was  got  up  by  three  patterers  ;  and  he 
assured  me  that  "  it  did  well,  and  the  facts  was 
soon  in  some  of  the  newspapers — as  what  we 
•riginates  often  is."  This  sham  confession  was 
as  follows : 

••  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  the  chaplain  of  Aylesbury  Gaol, 
having  been  taken  ill,  and  finding  his  end  approaching, 
sent  for  his  son,  and  said.  '  Take  this  confession;  now 
I  am  as  good  as  my  word ;  I  promised  that  unhappy 
man,  John  Tawcll,  that  while  I  lived  his  confession 
should  not  be  made  public,  owing  to  the  excited  sUte 
of  the  public  mind.  Tawell  confessed  to  me,  that 
besides  the  murder  of  Sarah  Hart,  at  Salt-hUl.  for 
whUc  he  suffered  the  lant  penalty  of  the  law  at  Ayles- 
bury, he  was  gulltv  of  two  other  barbarous  murders 
which  abroad  as  a 'transport  in  Van  Dieroftn•^  Lancl. 
One  ofthene  barbarous  and  horrid  murdem  wa»  on  tlu- 
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body  of  one  of  the  keepera.  He  knocked  him  down 
with  the  keys,  which  he  wrenched  from  him,  and  tlien 
cut  his  throat  with  his  own  knife,  loavin({  the  body 
locked  up  in  hlx  cell ;  nnd  before  that,  to  have  the 
lietler  opi>ortiinity  of  liavinff  the  turnkey  sinple- 
handed.  John  Tawell  feigned  illness,  lie  then  locked 
the  keeper,  in  the  cell,  and  went  to  a  youn^r  woman  in 
the  town,  a  beautiful  innkeeper's  dau{;hter.  whom  he 
had  seduced  as  he  worked  for  her  father,  an  he  had  the 
privilege  of  doinp  in  the  day-times,  lie  went  to  her. 
and  she,  stteing  him  in  a  flurried  state,  with  blood 
upon  his  hand,  questioned  him.  He  told  the  unhappy 
youn};  woman  liow  he  had  killed  the  keeper  for  tin- 
love  of  hi-r,  and  the  best  thin^  to  be  done  was  for  hi  r 
to  get  posseiision  of  all  the  money  she  couM,  and 
escape  with  him  to  this  oounlr\-,' where  he  would 
marry  her,  and  support  hi-r  like  a  lady.  The  unhappy 
yuung  woman  felt  ko  terhlied.  that  at  the  moment  hhi.* 
wa.s  unable  to  say  yes  or  no.  He  became  alsrniod  for 
his  sarety,  .nnd  with  the  identical  knife  that  he  killed 
the  keeper  with,  he  left  his  unhappy  victim  a  welter- 
ing in  her  pore.  He  then  fleti  from  the  house  unob- 
!»erved,  and  went  into  the  bush,  where  he  met  three 
men,  who  h.id  escaped  thnrnph  his  killia;;  the  keeper, 
lie  advised  them  to  {{odonii  with  him  to  an  English 
vessel  lyiuK  oti'  the  roast.  When  they  reached  the 
shore,  they  met  a  crew  in  i«e,irch  of  fresh  water:  to 
them  they  made  nut  a  pitiful  story,  and  were  taken  on 
board  the  ship.  All  being  young  men,  :ind  ihe  c.iptain 
lieing  short  of  hands,  and  one  of  them  having  been 
really  a  seaman  transported  for  mutiny,  ttu>  captain, 
after  putting  quf.«.l»(ins  which  the  yeainan  answered, 
engaged  them  to  work  their  pas^.■lge  home.  Tawell 
was  the  captain  of  the  g^ng,  and  w.is  most  looked  up 
to.  They  worked  their  pa.>!>a^'e  horn'.-,  behaving  well 
i  during  the  voyage,  so  that  the  captain  said  he  would 
make  each  of  them  a  p^e^ent.  and  never  diviilt^e. 
When  they  reachi-d  Tiivtrpu.jl,  Tawell  nd-bed  the  cap- 
tain's cabin  of  all  the  umney  contained  in  it,  which 
was  a  very  cousidi'rabK-  ^ul^. '  After  that  he  left  Liver- 
pool, .'ind  adopted  the  garb  of  a  iju.tker,  in  >\hleh  he 
couM  not  easily  lie  recopiii'.ed,  anil  ilnn  pursued  the 
course  of  wirkedne^j;  and  crime  A%hieh  led  him  to  a 
shameful  de.-ith." 

The  "  conlossion"  vf  llusli  to  tlie  chaplain  of 
Norwich  Ca-stlc,  Avas  another  pro'luctioii  wliich 
was  remunerative  to  the  patterers.  "  There  was 
soon  a  bit  of  it  in  the  ncwsp.ipcrs,"  said  one 
man,  "  for  us  anu  tlicni  treads  close  on  one 
another's  heels.  The  newspapers  *  scrceved ' 
about  Hush,  and  his  mother,  and  his  wife ; 
hut  we,  in  our  patter,  made  him  confess  to 
having  murdered  liis  old  grandmother  fourteen 
years  back,  and  how  he  buried  her  under  the 
apple-trcc  in  the  garden,  and  how  he  murdered 
his  wife  as  well." 

These  ulterior  Confessions  arc  very  raR^ly  in- 
troduced, in  lieu  of  some  matter  displaced,  into 
tlic  broad-sheet,  but  form  separate  bills.  It  was 
necessary  to  mention  them  here,  however,  .and 
so  preserve  the  sequence  of  the  whole  of  the 
traflic  consequent  upon  a  conviction  for  murder, 
in  this  curious  trade. 

Sometimes  the  trial,  &e.,  form  also  separate 
bills,  as  well  as  being  embodied  afterwards  in 
the  Sorrowful  Lamentation.  This  is  only,  how- 
ever, in  cases  which  arc  deemed  important. 
One  of  Uie  papers  I  obtained,  for  instince,  is 
the  "  Trial  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning  for  the 
Murder  of  Mr.  Patrick  O'Connor."  Tlic  trial 
alone  occupies  a  broad- sheet ;  it  is  fairly  **  got 
up."  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Patrick  O'  Connor 
heads  the  middle  column.  From  the  presence 
of  a  fur  collar  to  the  coat  or  cloak,  and  of  what 
is  evidently  on  order  with  its  insignia,  round 


tlie  neck,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  portnit 
of  Mr.  O'Connor  was  originally  that  of  the 
sovereign  in  whose  service  O*  Connor  was  once 
an  excise-officer — King  William  IV. 

The  last  publication  to  which  the  trade  has 
recourse  is  "  the  book."  This  is  usually  eight 
pages,  btit  sometimes  only  four  of  a  larger  »lie. 
In  authorship,  matter,  or  compilation,  it  diflen 

■  little  from  the  narratives  I  h.ive  described.  The 
ni-yority  of  these  books  arc  prepared  by  one 
man.  They  arc  in  a  better  form  for  being  pre- 
sci-ved  as  a  record  than  is  a  broad-sJieet,  and 
are  frequently  sold,  and  almost  always  oticred 
by  the  pnllercrs  when  they  cry  a  new  cjsc  on  a 
sheet,  as  '*  people  that  loves  such  reading  likes 
to  keep  a  good  accoimt  of  the  best  by  them; 

'  and  so,  when  I've  sold  Manning's  bills,  Vit 
«>fien  shoved  oft*  Rush's  books."     The  booU 

'  like  the  bills,  have  generally  the  letters  and  the 
copy  of  verses. 

Stniie  of  these  books  have  the  title-page  set 

'  forth  in  full  display,— for  example:  " Hmitk 
Murder  and  Mutilation  of  Lucy  Gamf,  aged  1^ 
by  her  Cruel  Brother^  WiUium  Gtwief  aged  9, 
at  Wcatmill,  Hertfordshire.  His  Committal  ai 
Confession.  JVith  a  Copy  of  Letter.  Alto,  FnU 
Particulars  of  the  Poisonings  in  Essex.'*  Heiti 
as    there    v/as    no   execution,  the    matter  *« 

.  extended,  to  include  the  poisonings  in  Esett 
The  title  I  have  quoted  is  expanded  into  thir- 
teen lines.  Sometimes  the  title-jiage  is  adoined 
with  a  jjortrait.  One,  I  was  told,  wJucb  was  lait 
employed  as  a  portrait  of  Calcraft,  had  done 
severe    .service     Finee    Courvoisier's    lijce,— *fa 

j  my  infonnant  thought  that  Cour\oisier  was  the 
original.     It  is  the  bust  of  :in  ill-looking  man, 

.  with  coat  and  waistcoat  fitting  with  that  on- 
wrinkk'(l  closeness  wliicli  eharaeieriaes  thefiguw* 
in  tailors'  '*  fashions."' 

The  above  style  of  work  is  known  in  the  tnde 
as  *•  the  book;"  but  other  publications,  in  the 

.  book  or  pamj)hlet  form,  .ire  common  enough.  W 

;  some  I  have  seen,  the  title-})age  is  a  history »" 
little.    I  cite  one  of  these  : — '*  F'mnded  m  FaeU'    < 

I  The  Whitby   Tra^sedy ;    or,  the  Gciihler's  ftU. 

'  Cotitainin*:  the  Liees  tf  Johcph  Carr^  aged^h^ 

'  his  sirretheart,  Maria  Leslie,  agrd  19.  wh  v^ 
found  Ih'nd,  lyiu^  hy  each  t'tht  r,  on  the  jrwh*** 
n/'//ie  23rrf  of  May.     Maria  uns  on  her  road ^ 

,  Town  to  buy  some  Ribbon.  A^.,  f:r  her  1*'"^^^ 
Day,  when  her  lover  in  a  state  of  intoAica^f^ 
at  her,  and  then  rttn  to  rob  his  prey,  hut  finding  • 
to  be  his  Stvvetheart,  rel^taded  his  Gun,  plae^  tf* 

'  Muzzle  to  his  MotUh,  mid  blew  out  his  Braintf  i* 
through  cursed  Cards,  Drink,  Sfc.  Also,  an  tfeC' 
tionate  Copy  rf  Verses' ' 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  trade  in  cxecutiotf 
broad -sheets,  I  obtained  returns  of  the  numbtf 
of  copies  relating  to  the  principal  executions  ol 
late,  that  had  been  sold : 

Of  Rush  ....  2,;i00.000  copies. 
.,  the  Mannings  .  2.500,000  ,, 
„  Courvoisier  .  .  1,606,000  „ 
„  Good  ....  1,650,000  „ 
„  Corder  .  .  .  1,660,000  „ 
„    Grecnacre    .     .  1,666,000       „ 
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[  could  obtain  uo  accounts — "  it 
^ ;"  but  tbe  sale,  I  was  told,  was 
Leckonin^  that  each  copy  was  sold 
rgular  price  in  the  countn-,  where 
is,)  the  money  expended  lor  such 
ts  to  upwards  of  48,d00/.  in  the 
BIX  murderers  above  given.  All 
was  printed  and  got  up  in  Lon- 
" broad- sheets'*  conccniinp  Ru'^h 
dso  in  Norwich. 

he  issue  of  "  cocks/'  a  person  con- 
he  trade  calculated  for  mc,  from 
onnnand,  that  3,4J()  copies  were 
ikly,  and  sold  in  the  streets,  in  the 
nd  reckoi^ing  them  ac  only  a  ^d. 
e  tlie  sum  of  71.  is.  spent  every 
nouner.  At  this  rate,  there  must 
pics  of  "  cocks"  printed  in  a  year, 
public  expend  no  less  than  37  iV.  Us. 
lo  of  ilhistrations  usu:dly  accom- 
cUaS  of  street  litcn.turo  the  tv.o 
Uffs  here  g^iveu  are  J'tic  simih's — 
dler  ones  are  laitliful  copies  of  ihe 
lisliments  to  the  halfpenny  ballads. 
:casion  I  shall  speak  at  lenr;th  on 

IF.CT-SELLCKS    OK    CoNUNniU-MS. 

more  modern  street  sales  arc 
.,"  generally  vended,  both  in  the 
le  streets,  as  **  Nut^  to  Crack," 
the  form  of  books.  This  is  aii- 
'  broad-sheets,"  and  is  sufHciently 
rious  in  lU  way. 

re,  at  the  toj),  is  the  '*  "NVondcriul 
I  the  following  description ;  "  This 

looked  at  from  a  particular  point 
not  only  appear  perfuct  in  all  rc- 
ce  from  distortion,  but  the  fij.jnres 
appear  to  stand  out  in  relief  from 
The  wonderful  j)ieturo,  whicrh  is 
lion  of  a  similar  toy  picture  sold 
with  eye-piece  complete,"  at  the 
its  a  distorted  view  of  a  ehureh- 
-house,  a  donjon-keep,  castellated 
iced  by  mountains,  a  moat  on  which 
Is,  an  arch  surmounted  by  a  ])ri- 
m-treo  (I  presume),  and  a  ram- 

or  somethiui;;  that  way.  on  which 
two  figures,  with  the  gestures  of 
The  buildings  arc  elongi'.teil, 
at  simset  or  sunrise.  What  may 
[icular  point  of  view"  announced 
ption  of  the  AVonderful  Picture, 
ed  in  the  "Nuts,"  but  the  follow- 
ion  is  given  in  a  little  hook, 
Qultaneously,  and  entitled,  "The 
a  Key  to  Nuts  to  Crack,  or  Knig- 
ritory:" 

)»irui.  PiCTURK.— Cut  out  a  picrc  of 
nchcs  long,  make  a  louiul  liole  nbout 
a  in  the  top  of  it ;  pl.ncc  tliis  level  with 
side  of  the  Enprravinp:  and  just  U  inches 
,  then  apply  your  eye  to  the  little  hole 
picture,  and  you  will  find  that  a  beau- 
'  pervadcii  the  landscajus  ihiTo  Ih  not 
pearance  of  distortion,  and  the  dilfuri'nt 


parts  appear  actually  to  stand  up  in  relief  on  the 
paper." 

Below  the  **  AVonderful  Picture  "  are  other 
illustrations  ;  and  the  border  of  the  broad- 
sheet presents  a  scries  of  what  may  be  called 
pictorial  engravings.     The  first  is, 

I  D  I  O  I 

C  C  I 

i  1.— Lately  prcsentod  to  a  ""WUe  i 
I  man  "  by  a  usurper. 


The  answer  being  evidcntlv 
26  is 


•Dioce.i."     No. 


£C.— Tho  Chiid's  ••  Tidy." 

'•  Pinafore  "'  is  ihe  solution.  Of  the  next  *'  hie- 
roglyphic"— for  a  second  title  to  the  '"Nuts" 
leii.->  of  *•  200  Hicroglyphiey,  Knigma-^.  Conun- 
(irunis,  Curious  Puzzles,  and  other  Ingenious 
l)cvici»s."  —  I  cannot  speak  very  hij-hly.  It 
con^:^ts  of  **  AI  MEll,"  (a  ilguie  of  a  hare  at  full 
speed,)  and  "  EKA."  Answer. --'*  America." 
In  tlie  body  of  the  hroad-siitet  are  the 
Knigmas,  &c.,  announced ;  of  each  of  whieh  1 
give  a  specimen,  to  .^liow  the  nature  of  this 
street  periormancc  or  eutcrtuinnicnt.  Enigma 
107  is— 

••  I've  got  no  wings,  yet  in  thu  air 

I  often  rUe  r.nd  full; 
Tve  {,'ot  no  foct,  yet  clogs  I  wear, 

And  shoc-ii,  aud  buotd,  and  all." 

As  tiic  answer  is  foot-ball,  the  two  la.*t  hues 
should  manifestly  have  be»'n  plactd  first. 

The  "  Conundrums"  aiv  nixi  in  ihearrangc- 
mcjit,  and  I  cite  one  of  them : 

••  Why  are  tlicrc,  itrictly  .-pvakinjr,  only  ;.25  day*  in 
the  year  7" 

'•Because,'  is  the  reply,  "forty  of  them  are 
lent  and  never  returncji."  The  "  Kiddles"  fol- 
low in  this  portion  of  the  "  Nuts  to  Crack."  Of 
these,  one  is  not  very  difficult  to  be  solved, 
though  it  is  distinguished  for  the  usual  gram- 
matical confusion  of  tenses : 

"  A  man  has  three  daughters,  and  cacli  of  these 
have  a  brother.    Hoav  many  children  had  he  f  " 

The  '•  Charades"  complete  the  .series.    Of  those 

I  select  one  of  the  best  : 

"  1  am  a  word  of  letters  seven, 
I'm  sinful  in  the  si^ht  of  heaven, 
To  every  virtue  I'm  opposed, 
Man's  weary  life  I've  often  closed. 
If  to  me  you  prefix  two  letters  more, 
i  Dieiui  exactly  what  1  meant  before." 

The  other  parts  of  the  letter-press  consist  of 
*•  Anagrams,"  **  Transpositions,"  &c. 

When  a  clever  pattercr  **  works  conundrums  " 
— for  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pattering 
class — he  selects  what  he  may  consider  the  best, 
and  reads  or  repeats  them  in  the  street,  some- 
times with  and  sometimes  without  the  answer. 
But  he  docs  not  cri])plc  tlie  probable  quickness 
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of  his  sale  by  a  slavish  adherence  to  what  is  in 
type.  He  puts  the  matter,  as  it  were,  personally. 
**  What  gentleman  is  it,"  one  man  told  me  he 
would  ask,  •'  in  this  street,  that  has — 
'  Eyes  like  saucers,  a  back  like  a  box, 
A  nose  like  a  pen-knife,  and  a  voice  like  a  foxf 

You  can  learn  for  a  penny.  Or  sometimes  I'll 
go  on  with  the  patter,  thus,"  he  continued, 
'*  What  lady  is  it  that  we  have  all  seen,  and 
who  can  say  truly — 

'  I  am  brighter  than  day,  I  am  swifter  than  light, 
And  stronger  than  all  the  momentum  of  might?' 

More  than  once  people  have  sung  out  'the 
Queen,'  for  they  seem  to  think  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  might  couldn't  fit  any  one  else. 
It's  *  thought'  as  is  the  answer,  but  it  wouldn't 
do  to  let  people  think  it's  anything  of  the  sort. 
It  must  seem  to  fit  somebody.  If  I  see  a 
tailor's  name  on  a  door,  as  soon  as  I've  passed 
the  comer  of  the  street,  and  sometimes  in  the 
same  street,  I've  asked — 

•  Why  is  Mr.  Su-and-so,  the  busy  tailor  of  this  (or 
the  next  street)  never  at  home  ?' 

'  Because  he's  always  cutting  out'  I  have  the 
same  questions  for  other  tradesmen,  and  for 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
no  gammon.  All  for  a  penny.  Nuts  to  Crack, 
a  penny.  A  pair  of  Nutcrackers  to  crack 
*em,  only  one  penny." 

Sometimes  this  man,  who  perhaps  is  the 
smartest  in  the  trade,  will  take  a  holder  flight 
still,  and  when  he  knows  the  residence  of  any 
professional  or  public  man,  he  will,  if  the  allu- 
sion be  complimentary,  announce  his  name,  or 
— if  there  be  any  satire — indicate  by  a  mo- 
tion of  the  head,  or  a  gesture  of  the  hand, 
the  direction  of  his  residence.  My  ingenuous, 
and  certainly  ingenious,  informant  obliged  me 
with  a  few  instances :  —  "In  Whitechapel 
parish  I've  said— it  ain't  in  the  print,  it  was 
only  in  the  patter  —  *Why  won't  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Champneys  lay  up  treasures  on 
earth  ?' — '  Because  he'd  rather  lay  up  treasures 
in  heaven.'  That's  the  reverend  gentleman 
not  far  from  this  spot ;  but  in  this  sheet — with 
nearly  100  engravings  by  the  first  artists,  only 
a  penny — I  have  other  questions  for  other 
parsons,  not  so  easy  answered  ;  nuts  as  is  hard 
to  crack.  *  Why  is  the  Reverend  Mr.  Popjoy,' 
or  the  Honourable  Lawyer  Bully,,  or  Judge 
^V'iggem, — and  then  I  just  jerks  my  thumb,  sir, 
if  it's  where  I  know  or  think  such  people  live 
— '  ^Miy  is  the  Reverend  Mr.  Popjoy  (or  the 
others)  like  two  balloons,  one  in  the  air  to  the 
east,  and  the  'tother  in  the  air  to  the  west,  in 
this  parish  of  St  George's,  Hanover- square  ? ' 
There's  no  such  question,  and  as  it's  a  sort  of 
a  '  cock,'  of  course  there's  no  answer.  I  don't 
know  one.  But  a  gentleman's  servant  once  sung 
out:  "Cause  he's  uppish.'  And  a  man  in  a 
leather  apron  once  said :  '  He's  a  raising  the 
wind,'  which  was  nonsense.  But  I  like  that 
sort  of  interruption,  and  have  said — *  You'll  not 
find  tliat  answer  in  the  Nutcrackers/  only  a 
penny — and,  Lord  knows,  I  told  the  truth  when 


I  said  so,  and  it  helps  the  sale.  No  fci 
one's  finding  out  all  what's  in  the  she 
I'm  out  of  the  *  drag.'  Not  a  bit 
nmst  admit  that  any  way  it's  a  chc 
north."  That  it  is  a  cheap  harmlcsi 
worth  is  undeniable. 

The  street-sale  of  coumidrums  is  c 
most  extensively  during  a  week  or  tvi 
Christmas ;  and  on  summer  evening 
the  day's  work  is,  or  ought  to  be,  o 
among  the  operatives  of  the  slop  ei 
As  the  conundrum  patterer  Yequires 
diencc,  he  works  the  quieter  streets,  p 
such  as  have  no  horse- thoroughfare 
some  of  the  approaches  from  the  dir 
Golden-square  to  Regeitt-street  The 
irregularly  pursued,  none  following  it 
year ;  and  from  the  best  information 
acquire,  it  appears  that  fifteen  men 
computed  as  working  conundrums 
months  throughout  the  twelve,  ani 
ing  lOj.  Qd,  weekly,  per  individual.  ' 
of  the  *'  Nuts  to  Crack"  (when  new] 
doz.  to  the  seller ;  but  old  '*  Nuts"  oftei 
the  purpose  of  the  street-seller,  and  ma 
for  about  half  the  price  ;  the  cost  of  th 
crackers"  2*.  to  2*.  6rf.  It  may  be  ct 
then,  that  to  realize  the  10«.  6<f.,  It 
be  taken.  This  shows  the  street  exp 
in  "  Nuts  to  Crack  "  and  "  Nut-crackei 
90/.  yearly. 

Of  the  Strekt-scllkus  of  Comic  '. 
TioNs,  Magical  Delusions,  h 
The  street  sale  of  "  Comic  Exhibition 
perly  so  called)  is,  of  course,  as  modem  a 
autumn  and  winter;  and  it  is  somewl 
ous  that  the  sale  of  any  liumorous,  or  : 
be  humorous  sheet  of  engravings,  is 
coming  very  generally  known  in  the  st 
as  a  "  Comic  Exhibition."  Among  the 
have  before  intimated — are  many  caria 
the  Pope,  the  Church  of  Rome,  Cardin> 
man,  the  Church  of  England,  the  B 
London  (or  any  bishop  or  dignitary),  o 
cliaracteristic  of  the  confiicting  creed.'C  \ 
of  these,  John  Bull  figures  personally, 
does  the  devil. 

The  Comic  Exhibition  (proper)  is  ce 
very  cheap  pennyworth.  No.  1  is  entitle 
Ceremonial  of  the  Opening  of  the  Grw 
bition,  in  1851,  with  Illustrations  of  the 
butions  of  All  Nations."  The  "  contrib 
however,  are  reserved  for  Nos.  2  and  > 
larger  "cuts,"  at  the  head  of  the  broi 
may  be  considered  geographical,  as  leg 
first,  and  allegorical  as  regards  the 
"Table  Bay"  presents  a  huge  feed 
dently),  and  the  "  Cape  of  Good  Hoi 
spare  man  obsequiously  bowing  to  the  t 
its  guest  in  good  hope  of  a  dinner. 
Sandwich  Islands  and  of  Hung(a)ry,  th< 
bition"  is  of  the  same  description.  Th 
larger  cut  shows  the  Crystal  Palace  u 
by  the  agency  of  a  balloon,  a  host  of  p 
all   countries  looking    on.      Then  cot 
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n  from  Palace-yard  to  Hyde  Park." 
igure  in  thit  procession  is  described 
Iters  piping  hot  and  well  puffed  out," 
ire  is  but  one  beefeater,  with  head 
his  body  and  legs  ridiculously,  small 
early  all  the  sequent  figures),  smok- 
s  as  if  it  were  a  trombone,  duly 
y  "  Her  Majesty's  Spiritual  Body- 
^e  beefeaters,  drunk),  and  by  "  Prince 
wing  his  own  tnmipet"  (from  the 
very  sorry  steed),  with  "  Mops  and 
nd  a  *'Cook-oo"  (a  hoiLsemaid  and 
is  supporters.  Then  follow  figures, 
enougli,  of  which  the  titles  convey 
ter :  "A  famous  Well  -  in  -  Town  ;" 
T-ye;"  "Humorous  Estimates" 
le);  "A  Jew-d' esprit"  (Mr.  D'ls- 
in  exemplification  of  Cupidity  in 
one  "  (Lord  Palme rston)  ;  "  Old 
i  "  Young  Ducks"  (old  and  angry- 
1  young  and  pretty  women) ;  "  Some 
who  patronise  Moses  in  the  Mino- 
linly  no  credit  to  the  skill  of  a  tailor) ; 
Lion"  (M.  JulUcn);  "Fine  high 
ice-creams)  and  "  Capers"  (chorister 
jallet-girls)  ;  "  Hey-day,  you  don't 
ntagc  here"  (Joseph  Ady);  and 
g  to  give  the  milk  a  head"  (a  man 
e's  head  on  a  tray).  These,  however, 
portion  of  the  figures.  The  Comic 
-sheet  contains  ninety  such  figures, 
t  of  those  in  tho  two  cuts  mentioned 
u 
es  of  Comicalities,"  or  series  of  figures 

satirically,  sometimes  grotesquely 
•ut  any  aim  at  satire,  are  also  sold  by 
arties,  and  are  often  annoimced  as  a 
ny  gallery  for  a  penny! — and  dirt 
reepence.  As  big  as  a  newspaper." 
broad- sheet  sold  this  winter  in  the 
ititled,  "  Optical  and  Magical  Delu- 
l  was  announced  as  "  Dedicated  to 
ed  for  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
•the  only  original  copy."  The  cu- 
re six  in  number,  and  are  in  three 
accompanying  engraving  being  re- 
I  its  fellow :  where  the  head  is  erect  on 
is  downward  on  the  other.  The  first 
short  length  of  a  very  plain  woman, 
e  opposite  side  is  that  of  a  very  plain 
^leased  and  smirking  in  accordance 
below :  "  O  what  joy  when  our  lips 
"     "  Cat-a-gorical "  is  a  spectacled 

cat.  "  Dog-matical"  is  a  dog  with 
g,  and  cane  once  held  proper  to  a 

"Cross  purposes"  is  an  austere 
lonster  cap,  while  her  opposite  hus- 
inting  bitterly  to  a  long  bill.  The 
these  figures  is  shown  in  the  follow- 


lONS^Paste  all  over  the  Back  of  the 
t  a  piece  of  thick  paper  between,  to  stiflen 
it  down  the  centre,  so  that  the  marginal 
ctly  at  the  back  of  each  other,  (which  may 
d  by  holding  it  to  the  light)— prcM  it  quite 
It  separate  they  will  make  three  cards— 
slose  to  the  margin— then  take  a  needle- 


tali  of  double  thread  and  past  it  through  the  dot  at 
each  end  of  the  card;  cut  the  thread  off  about  three 
Inchn  long.  By  twisting  the  threads  between  your 
fore  fingers  and  thumbs,  so  as  to  spin  the  card  round 
backwards  and  forwards  with  a  rapid  motion,  the 
figures  will  appear  to  connect  and  form  a  pleasinir 
delusion." 

Then  there  are  the  "  Magical  Figures,"  or 
rude  street  imitations  of  Dr.  Paris'  ingenious 
toy,  called  the  "  Thaumascope."  Beside  these 
are  what  at  the  first  glance  appear  mere  black, 
and  very  black,  marks,  defining  no  object ;  but 
a  closer  examination  shows  the  outlines  of  a 
face,  or  of  a  face  and  figure.  Of  such  there  are 
sometimes  four  on  a  broad-sheet,  but  they  arc 
also  sold  separately,  both  in  the  streets  and  the 
small  stationers'  shops.  When  the  white  or 
black  portion  of  the  paper  is  cut  away  (for  both 
coloura  are  so  prepared),  what  remains,  by  a 
disposition  of  the  light,  throws  a  huge  shadow 
of  a  grotesque  figure  on  the  wall,  which  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the 
motions  of  the  exhibitor.  The  shadow- figures 
sold  this  winter  by  one  of  my  informants  were 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning,  the  Queen,  Prince 
Albert,  the  Princess  Royal,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  "but  you  see,  sir,"  observed  the  man, 
"  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  does  for  any  father 
and  mother — for  she  hasn't  her  crown  on — and 
the  Queen's  kids  for  anybody's  kids." 

I  mention  these  matters  more  particularly,  as 
it  certainly  shows  something  of  a  change  in  the 
winter-evenings'  amusements  of  the  children  of 
the  working- classes.  The  principal  street  cus- 
tomers for  these  penny  papers  were  mechanics, 
who  bought  them  on  their  way  home  for  the 
amusement  of  their  families.  Boys,  however, 
bought  almost  as  many. 

The  sale  of  these  papers  is  carried  on  by  the 
same  men  as  I  have  described  working  conun- 
drums. A  superior  pattercr,  of  course,  shows 
that  his  magical  delusions  and  magical  figures 
combine  all  the  wonders  of  the  magic  lantern 
and  the  dissolving  views,  "and  all  for  one 
penny."  The  trade  is  carried  on  only  for  a 
short  time  in  the  winter  as  regards  the  magical 
portion ;  and  I  am  informed  that,  including  the 
"  Comic  Exhibitions,"  it  extends  to  about  half  of 
the  sum  taken  for  .conundrums,  or  to  about  45/. 

Of  the  Street- sellers  of  Play-Bills. 
The  sellers  of  play-bills  carry  on  a  trade  which 
is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  is  little  remune- 
rative. There  are  now  rather  more  than  200 
people  selling  play-bills  in  London,  but  the 
number  has  sometimes  been  as  high  as  400. 
"Yes,  indeed,"  a  theatrical  gentleman  said  to 
me,  "  and  if  a  dozen  more  theatres  were  opened 
to-morrow,  why  each  would  have  more  than  its 
twenty  bill-sellers  the  very  first  night.  Where 
they  come  from,  or  what  they  are,  I  haven't  a 
notion.*' 

The  majority  of  the  play-bill  sellers  are  either 
old  or  young,  the  sexes  being  about  equally 
engaged  in  this  traffic.  Some  of  them  have 
followed  the  business  from  their  childhood.  I 
met  with  very  few  indeed  who  knew  anything  of 
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theatres  beyond  the  names  of  the  manaf^ra  and 
of  the  principal  performers,  while  some  do  not 
even  enjoy  that  small  modicum  of  knowledge, 
and  some  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  boys 
often  run  recklessly  alongside  the  cabs  which 
are  conveying  persons  to  the  theatre,  and  so  offer 
their  bills  for  sale.  One  of  these  youths  said  to 
me,  when  I  spoke  of  the  danger  incurred,  "  The 
cabman  knows  how  to  do  it,  sir,  when  I  runs 
and  patters  ;  and  so  does  his  boss."  An  intel- 
ligent cabman,  however,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  driving  parties  to  tlie  Lyceum,  told  mc  that 
these  1&&  clung  to  his  cab  as  he  drove  down  to 
Wellington-street  in  such  a  way,  for  they  seemed 
never  to  look  before  them,  that  he  was  in  con- 
stant fear  lest  they  should  be  run  over.  Ladies 
are  often  startled  by  a  face  appearing  suddenly 
at  the  cab  window,  *'  and  thro'  my  glass,"  said 
my  informant,  "  a  face  would  look  dirtier  than 
it  really  is."  And  certainly  a  face  gliding  along 
with  the  cab,  as  it  were,  no  accompanying  body 
being  visible,  on  a  winter's  nij^ht,  while  the  pound 
of  the  runner's  footsteps  is  lost  in  the  noise  of 
the  cab,  has  much  the  effect  of  an  apparition. 

I  did  not  hear  of  one  person  who  had  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  stage,  even  as  a 
supernumerary,  resorting  to  plav-bill  selling 
when  he  could  not  earn  a  shilling  within  the  walls 
of  a  theatre.  These  bill- sellers,  for  the  most 
part,  confine  themselves,  as  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain, to  that  particular  trade.  The  youths  say 
that  they  romctimes  jret  a  job  in  errand-y[oinjT 
in  the  day  time,  hut  tho  nhl  im>n  and  vonirn 
genPTally  aver  they  can  do  nothiii}^  rlr:-.  An 
officer,  wlio,  some  years  hack,  had  been  on  duty 
at  a  laige  theatre,  told  me  that,  at  that  lime  the 
women  hill-sellors  earned  a  trifle  in  riinninp: 
errands  for  the  -.vomen  of  the  town  v:\\o  attended 
the  theatres;  but,  as  tlicy  wore  not  permitted  to 
send  any  communication  into  the  inltrinr  of  the 
house,  their  carninp^s  th:'t  v/ay  were  insiji^nilieant, 
for  they  could  only  .*end  in  messages  by  any 
other  **  dress  woman  "  entering  the  theatre  sub- 
sequently. 

In  the  cour-.e  of  my  inquiries  la.  t  year,  I  met 
with  a  lame  woman  of  sixty-eight.  Avh'o  had  been 
selling  ])by-l):lN,  for  the  in.>t  twelve  years.  Slie 
had  been,  for  six  or  eip:ht  months  before  she 
adopted  that  trade,  t!ie  widow  of  a  poor  meelia- 
nic.  a  carj»entcr.  S!ie  had  first  thought  of  resort- 
ing to  that  means  of  a  livelihood  owii\t:  to  a 
neighbouring  old  Avoman  having  been  ohli«;e(l  to 
relinquish  lier  post  from  sickness,  when  my 
infomiaiiL  *' succeeded  her."  In  this  wiy,  she 
said,  inanypcr>on^  "succeeded"  to  the  business, 
as  the  recognised  old  hands  were  jealous  of  and 
uncivil  to  any  additional  new  comers,  but  did 
not  object  to  a  '"successor."  These  parties 
generally  know  each  other ;  they  murmur  if  the 
I  Haymarket  hands,  for  instance,  resort  to  the 
Lyceum  for  any  cau«e,  or  vice  versd,  thus  over- 
stocking the  business,  but  they  oflcr  no  other 
opposition.  The  old  woman  further  informed  mc 
thot  she  commence*!  selling  play-bills  at  Art- 
ley's,  and  then  realized  a  profit  of  4a-.  per  v.cek. 
When  the  old  Amp!»itheatre  was  burnt  down. 


she  went  to  the  Victoria:  but  **hum 
not  wliat  it  was,"  and  her  earnings  w 
6d.  to  If.  a  week  less ;  and  this,  she 
though  the  Victoria  was  considered  oi 
most  profitable  stations  for  ^e  jpUy-b 
the  box-keeper  there  seldom  selling  a 
the  theatre.  "The  boxes,"  too,  at  tl 
more  frequently  buy  them  outside, 
reason  why  "business"  was  better  at 
toria  than  elsewhere  was  represented  1 
a  person  familar  with  the  theatres,  to 
many  go  to  the  Victoria  who  cannot  rei 
can  read  but  imperfectly,  and  they 
"make-believe"  they  are  "good  schol 
parading  the  consulting  of  a  play-bill ! 

On  my  visit  the  bill-sellers  at  th< 
were  two  old  women  (each  a  widow 
years),  two  young  men,  besides  two 
though  there  are  sometimes  as  many 
seven  children.  The  old  women  "  fell 
business"  as  successors  by  virtue  of  1 
dece^sors*  leaving  it  on  account  ofsicki 
children  were  generally  connected  with 
dealers.  The  young  men  had  been  in  * 
ness  from  boyhood ;  some  sticking  to  tb' 
of  their  ehildhood  unto  manhood,  or  to* 
cige.  The  number  at  the  Victoria  is  n 
informed,  two  or  three  more,  as  the  1 
often  crowded.  The  old  woman  told 
she  had  known  two  and  even  four  visit 
theatre  club  for  the  purchase  of  a  bill, 
she  had  sometimes  to  pet  farthings  for 

A  younix  fellow— who  said  lie  believe 
only  eij^hlee!!.  hnl  certainly  looked  oh 
me  tliat  lie  w.-.-^  iii  the  h::b:tof  selling  p 
hut  not  re}j:ul:irly,  as  ho  soiuetinu'S  had 
carryin;^'  n  honrd,  or  deiiverinir  hills  .it 
•' or  the  likes  o'  that;" — he  fiivoured 
his  opii:ion  of  tlie  merits  of  the  theatre 
praetienlly  a^ounihted  with  a>^  legarc 
eonslruetion  fur  the  j)ur])oses  of  the  h 
His  mother,  vi:o  ii.nl  hi  en  dead  a  fowy 
sold  hills,  and  hiA  j)ut  him  into  the 
His  ambition  seriiie'i  to  he  to  become; 
hill-sticker.  lie  could  not  WTite  hut  c« 
very  imperfectly. 

'•  Vy,  you  S!ce,  sir."  iie  said,  "there* 
At  the  Market  (Haymarket),  now,  the 
there's  only  cue  lV(>nt.  so  you  may  lo 
about  for  there'  t,'oe<,  boxes,  pit.  and 
The  'Delj)hi^'  as  «.:oo;l  that  way.  and 
Surrey,  hut  tiiem  one's  crowded  to 
The  Lyceum's  built  shocking  orkcn 
the  boxes  is  in  one  street,  and  the  p 
other,  and  the  galleiy  in  another!  1 
sir.  'J'he  pit's  the  best  customer 
theatres.  I  think.  Ashley's  and  the  Wic 
spoiled  that  wr.y — Ashley's  perticlcr 
gallery's  a  good  step  from  the  pit  ai 
at  the  AVick  it's  round  the  comer, 
shilling  gallery  aint  so  bad  at  Ashley 
ler's  Wells  I  never  tried,  it's  out  of 
and  I  cjin't  tell  you  much  .ilmut  the 
or  the  Strand.  The  Lane  is  middling, 
know  that  cither  ])lays  or  actors  mal 
difllrence  to  me.      Perhaps   it's  rath 
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ven  it's  anytUng^  werry  prime,  as  everybody 
teems  to  know  erery  think  about  it  aforehand. 
M0,  sir,  I  can't  say,  sir,  that  Mr.  Macready  did 
me  much  good.  I  sometimes  runs  along  by  a 
cab  because  I're  got  a  sixpence  from  a  swell 
for  doing  it  stunnin*.  but  werry  seldom,  nnd  I 
don't  much  like  it ;  thou<;h  veii  you're  at  it  you 
don't  think  of  no  fear.  I  makes  Zs.  or  rather 
more  a  week  at  bill-selling,  and  ns  much  other 
vayi.  I  never  saw  a  play  but  oiicc  at  the  Wick. 
I'd  rather  be  at  a  Free  and  Ileasy.  I  don't 
know  as  I  knows  any  of  the  actors  or  actres-bcs. 
other  hes  or  shes." 

The  sellers  of  play,  bills  purchase  their  stock 
of  the  printer,  at  3^.  4//.  the  hundred,  or  in 
that  proportion  for  half  or  (luarter-hundrcds. 
If  a  smaller  quantity  be  purchaircd,  the  charge 
is  usually  thirteen  for  (jtL  ;  thou<;h  they  used  to 
be  only  twelve  for  Hd.  These  sellers  arc  aiiionpr 
the  poorest  of  the  poor ;  altor  tlury  havi?  had  one 
meal,  they  do  not  know  how  to  -^et  another. 
They  reside  in  the  lowest  localitie."«,  au-.l  sonio 
iew  are  abandoned  and  ]iroflii>;ate  in  characler. 
Tiiey  reckon  it  a  good  ni^^ht  to  earn  ].«.  clear. 
but  upon  an  average  they  clear  hut  3s-.  j)or  wctl;. 
They  lose  sometime:;  by  not  icllinjr  out  llicir 
nightly  stock.  AVhat  they  have  left,  thiv  arc 
obliged  to  sell  for  wastL-})aj»er  at  21.  per  lb. 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  r.re  gnii"- 
nDy  their  best  times— they  Vill  ilicn  make  \\L 
per rrl^ht  cle;Lr.  The  printer  «>l'  the  play-bill 
prints  hut  a  ccrtahi  nunibcr.  the  demand  beln;r 
Marly  nsceriained  week  by  week.  '.riK'>e 
vt  all  sold  (by  the  I'rintcr  or  .sniue  person 
•ppointfcd)  to  the  regular  customers,  in  ]>rctcr- 
fltte  to  othcrji,  but  tlie  '*  irre;;ulars"  can  j;il  sup- 
plied, thouirh  often  not  v.ilhout  trouble.  The 
profit  on  all  sold  is  rather  more  th.ni  cent,  ptr 
«nL  As  I  have  intimated,  when  some  theatres 
■re  closed,  the  biil-*.ellers  .nre  driven  to  otliers; 
*nd  as  the  dtmand  is  neec^-sarily  limited, 
*  iuperflux  of  seller;?  affects  the  profits,  and 
^ben  2*.  6rf.  is  considered  a  good  week's  v.ork, 
During  the  opera  season.  I  am  told,  a  few  me- 
chanics, out  of  work,  will  sell  bills  there  and 
^ts  of  the  opera,  making  about  Ih.  a  week, 
•nd  doing  better  than  the  regular  liands,  a<  they 
°*Te  a  better  address  and  are  better  clad. 

Taking  the  profits  at  3.?.  a  week  at  cent,  per 
yox.  on  the  outlay,  and  reckoning  200  sellers, 
**»cluding  those  at  the  saloons,  conecrt-rooms, 
^c-,  we  find  that  60/.  is  now  expended  weekly 
•n  play-bills  purchased  in  the  streets  of  London. 

Op  THE   Street-si:li,kks  or   Pkriouicals, 

PAMPiiLr.Ts,  Tracts,  I^ooks,  etc. 
These  street-sellers  arc  a  numerous  body,  and 
P*  majority  of  them  show  a  greater  degree  of 
^dustry  and  energy  than  is  common  to  many 
««wes  of  street-folk.  They  have  been  for  the 
*ost  part  connected  with  the  paper,  newspaper, 
jr  publishing  trade,  and  some  of  them  have 
«iown  better  days."'  One  intelligent  man  I 
JJ^with.  a  dealer  in  ''wa^te"  (paj)er).  had 
■•*0  brought  up  as  a  compositor,  but  late  hours 
*^  glaring   gas-lights    in    the    ])rinting-office 


affected  his  eyes,  he  told  nie ;  and  as  a  half-blind 
compositor  was  about  of  as  little  value,  he 
thought,  as  a  ''  horse  with  a  wooden  leg,'*  he 
abandoned  his  calling  for  out-of-door  labour. 
Another  had  been  a  gun-smith,  and  when  out 
of  his  apprenticeship  was  considered  n  "don 
hand  at  hair  triggers,  for  hair  triggers  were  more 
wanted  then,*'  but  an  injury  to  his  right  hand 
and  arm  had  disabled  him  as  a  mechanic,  and 
he  had  recourse  to  the  streets.  A  third  had 
been  an  ink-maker's  "young  man,"  and  had 
got  to  like  the  streets  by  calling  for  orders,  and 
delivering  bottles  of  ink,  at  the  shops  of  the 
small  stationers  nnd  chandlers,  and  so  he  had 
taken  to  them  for  a  living.  Of  the  hook-stall- 
keepers  1  heard  of  one  man  who  had  died  a 
bhort  lime  b.^fore,  and  who  "once  had  been  in 
th.e  habit  of  buying  better  books  for  his  own 
])leasiirc  than  he  had  afterwards  to  sell  for  his 
bre;ul.*'  Of  the  book-stall  proprietors,  I  have 
afterwards  s-pokon  mort;  fully. 

All  the  slreet-rellers  in  question  are  what 
street  estimation  pronounces  to  be  educated 
men ;  they  can  all.  ;;s  far  as  I  could  aj-ceriain, 
read  a?ul  write,  and  some  ol  them  wj.re  *'  keen- 
i.-h  ])oliti«'Iai'>:.  Kuli  f:\f-iraders,  and  against 
free-trade  when  they  was  a-talking  of  the  better 
days  when  they  was  young."  Nearly  all  are 
murried  men  with  families. 

'.riie  divisions  into  which  these  street  traf- 
fickers may  be  formed  are  —  Odd  Number- 
sellers  —  Steamboat  Xewsvendors  —  llailway 
New.')Vci;dn:.<,  (though  the  lattc  r  is  now  hardly  a 
street  tvathe), —  the  Sellers  of  Second  Kdiiions 
(v.hieh  I  have  already  given  as  a  jmrlion  of  th( 
l)atferers) — Bo^rd-workers  (also  pivvio'.isly  de- 
scribed, and  for  the  same  reasuu)— Tract-sellers 
(of  whom  I  have  given  the  number,  character, 
&c.,  and  who  are  regarded  by  the  ether  street- 
sclUrs  as  the  idlers,  l;eirgar«5,  and  pretenders  of 
the  trr.de), — the  Sellers  of  Childrens'  Honks  and 
Song  Hooks — Book-auctioneers,  and  Book-stall- 
keejiers. 

Or  Tin:  STiii:i;T-sALr:  or  Back  Nlmbi:r.s. 
This  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  same  class  of 
j)atlercrs  a?:  work  race-cards,  .second  editions,  &c. 
The  collectors  of  waste- paper  frequently  find 
back  numbtrs  of  periodicals  in  "a  lot"  they 
may  have  purchased  at  a  coffee-shop.  These 
they  sell  to  warehousemen  who  serve  the  s>trect- 
selfcrs.  'I'hc  largest  lot  ever  sold  at  one  time 
was  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  of  the  Pictorial 
Times,  at  least  a  ton  vreight.  X  dealer  states — 
'•  I  lost  the  u  c  of  this  arm  ever  since  I  was 
three  months  old.  My  mother  died  when  I 
was  ten  years  of  age,  and  after  that  my  fat!ier 
took  up' with  an  Irishwoman,  and  turned  me 
rnd  my  youngest  sister  (she  was  two  years 
younger  than  me)  out  into  the  streets.  My 
youngest  sister  got  employment  at  my  father's 
trade,  hut  I  couldn't  get  no  work  because  of 
my  crippled  arm.  1  walked  about,  till  I  fell 
di)vvnin*the  streets  for  want.  At  last,  a  man, 
v.ho  had  a  sweettneat-shop,  took  pity  on  me. 
His   wife   made   the    sweetmeats,   and  minded 
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the  shop  while  }ie  went  out  a  juggling  in  the 
streets,  in  the  Raino  Samee  line.  He  told  nie 
as  how,  if  I  would  go  round  the  country  with 
him  and  sell  a  few  prints  while  he  was  a  jug- 
gling  in  the  puhlic-houses,  he'd  find  me  in 
wittles,  and  pay  my  lodging.  I  joined  him, 
and  stopped  with  him  two  or  three  year. 
After  that  I  went  to  work  for  a  werry 
large  waste  -  paper  dealer.  He  used  to  buy 
up  all  the  old  back  numbers  of  the  cheap 
periodicals  and  penny  publications,  and  send 
me  out  with  them  to  sell  at  a  farden'  a  piece. 
He  used  to  give  me  4rf.  out  of  every  shilling, 
and  I  done  very  well  with  that,  till  the  pcriodi- 
cals  came  so  low,  and  so  many  on  'em,  that  they 
wouldn't  sell  at  all.  Sometimes  I  could  make 
1 5s,  on  a  Saturday  night  and  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, a-selling  the  odd  numbers  of  periodicals^ — 
such  as  tales ;  *  Tales  of  the  Wars,'  *  Lives  of  the 
Pirates,'  •  Lives  of  the  Highwaymen,'  &c.  I've 
often  sold  as  many  as  2,000  numbers  on  a 
Saturday  night  in  the  New-cut,  and  the  most 
of  them  was  works  about  thieves,  and  highway- 
men, and  pirates.  Besides  me,  there  was  tlirec 
others  at  the  same  business.  Altogether,  I  dare 
say  my  master  alone  used  to  get  rid  of  10,000 
copies  of  such  works  on  a  Saturday  night  and  a 
Sunday  morning.  Our  principal  customers  was 
young  men.  My  master  made  a  good  bit  of 
money  at  it.  He  had  been  about  eighteen 
years  in  the  business,  and  had  begun  with  2*.  6d. 
1  was  with  him  fifteen  year,  on  and  off,  and  at 
tlie  best  time.  I  used  to  earn  my  Ws.  a  week 
full  at  that  time.  But  then  I  was  foolish,  and 
didn't  take  care  of  my  money.  When  I  was  at 
the  'odd  niunber  business,'  1  bought  a  peep- 
show,  aud  left  ilie  trade  to  go  into  that  line." 

Of  the  Sale  of  Waste  Newspapers  at 

Billingsgate. 
This  trade  is  so  far  peculiar  that  it  is  confined 
to  Billing.Ngute,  as  in  that  market  alone  the 
demand  supplies  a  livelihood  to  the  man  who 
carries  it  on.  His  principal  sale  is  of  news- 
papers to  the  street- fishniongers,  as  a  large  sur- 
face of  paper  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  a 
fish-stall.  The  "waste"  trade — for  "waste" 
and  not  '*  waste-paper"  is  the  word  always  ap- 
plied— is  not  carried  on  with  such  facility  as 
might  be  expected,  for  1  was  assured  that 
"waste"  is  so  scarce  that  only  a  very  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  paper  can  at  present  be  ob- 
tained. **  1  hope  things  will  change  soon,  sir," 
said  one  collector,  gravely  to  me,  '*  or  I  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  keep  myself  and  my  family  on 
my  waste." 

This  difficulty,  however,  does  not  affect  such 
a  street-seller  as  the  man  at  Billingsgate,  who 
buys  of  the  collectors— "  collecting,"  however, 
a  portion  himself  at  the  neighbouring  coffee- 
shops,  public-houses,  &c. ;  for  the  wants  of  a 
regular  customer  nmst,  by  some  means  or  other, 
be  supplied. 

Tlie  Billingsgate  paper- seller  carries  his  paper 
round,  offering  it  to  his  customers,  or  to  those  he 
wishes  to  make  purchasers  ;  some  fishmongers, 


however,  obtain  their  "  waste"  fin 
the  collectors,  or  buy  it  at  a  news- a 

The  retail  price  varies  from  %L 
pound,  but  31<L  is  only  given  for  ' 
and  prime,  and  perhaps  uncut," 
for  when  a  newsvendor  has,  as 
"over- stocked"  himself^  he  sells 
papers  at  last  to  the  collector,  or  the  " 
sumer.  Tliis  happens,  I  was  told,  I 
as  often  with  tlie  "weeklys"  as  th 
for,  said  my  informant, "  suppose  it* 
day  morning — and  all  news  vendors  i 
prays  for  wet  Sundays,  because 
stays  at  home  and  buys  a  pap< 
number,  to  read  and  pass  away  the 
sir,  suppose  it's  a  soaker  in  the  n 
newsman  buys  a  good  lot,  an  extra 
extra  nines,  or  the  like  of  that,  an 
be,  after  all,  it  comes  out  a  fine  day, 
over- stocked  ;  in  which  case  there 
the  waste." 

When  they  consider  it  a  favoui 
tunity,  the  workers  carry  waste  to 
Billingsgate  salesmen  ;  but  the  cl 
in  the  hands  of  the  regular  freqm 
market. 

From  the  best  information  I  cou 
appears  tliat  from  70  to  100  poun< 
"waste" — about  three-fourths  being 
of  which  some  are  foreign — is  supp 
lingsgate  market  and  its  visitants, 
bers  of  the  Times,  with  their  suppl 
paper-buyer  told  me,  "  when  clevei 
and  they're  never  particularly  dry,' 
about  a  pound.  The  average  price 
than  2^d.  a  pound,  or  from  that  to  S 
paper  is  Id.  At  2|rf.  per  pound,  an< 
a  day,  upwards  of  275/.  is  spent  yea 
paper  at  Billingsgate,  in  the  street 
purchase  alone. 

Of  tin:  Sale  of  Periodicals  on  i 

BOATS  AND  StEAM-BOAT  Pi 

In  this  traffic  are  engaged  abou 
'*  when  the  days  are  light  until  eigl 
from  10  to  15,  if  the  winter  be  a  1: 
and  if  the  river  steamers  are  unab 
none  at  all.  This  winter,  howevei 
been  no  cessation  in  the  rumiing  of  1 
except  on  a  few  foggy  days.  The 
paper-sellers  are  generally  traders  c 
account  (all,  1  believe,  have  beer 
with  the  newsvendors'  trade) ;  some 
servants  of  newsvendors,  sent  out 
the  wharfs  and  on  board  the  boats. 

The  trade  is  not  so  remunerati' 
payment  is  made  to  the  proprietors  • 
or  wharfs  for  the  privilege  of  sel 
there  (as  in  %ie  case  of  the  railways 
necessary  to  "  obtain  leave,"  from 
have  auUiority  to  give  it. 

The  steam -boat  paper- seller  steps 
few  minutes  before  the  boat  starts, 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  voyagers 
He  traverses  the  deck  and  dives  into 
offering  his  "papers,"   the  titles  o; 
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iBSOunces :  *•  Punch,  penny  Punch,  real  Punch, 
lut  number  for  Zd. — contic  sheets,  a  penny — 
all  the  London  periodicals — Guide  to  the 
Thames." 

Fiom  one  of  these  frequenters  of  steam-boats 
for  the  purposes  of  his  business,  I  had  the 
following  account : 

"  I  was  a  nevrs-agent's  boy,  sir,  near  a  pier, 
for  three  or  four  year,  then  I  got  a  start  for 
myself,  and  now  I  serve  a  pier.  It's  not  sucli 
a  trade  as  you  might  think,  still  it's  ])rcad  and 
cheese  and  a  drop  of  beer.  I  go  on  board  to 
•ell  my  papers.  It's  seldom  I  sell  a  news- 
paper; there's  no  call  for  it  on  the  river,  cx- 
cnt  at  the  foreign-going  ships — a  few  as  is 
and  to  them — but  I  don't  serve  none  on  'em. 
I^le  reads  the  news  for  nothinp:  nt  the  cof- 
fee-shops when  they  breakfasts,  I  s'pose,  and 
goes  OD  as  if  they  took  in  the  Times f  Chron,  and 
'2ti»r— pubs,  we  calls  the  Twrr— all  to  their 
own  chMk.  It's  penny  works  I  sell  the  most 
of;  indeed,  it's  very  seldom  I  ofier  anything 
else,  'cause  it's  little  use.  Penny  Punches  is 
&ir  sale,  and  I  calls  it  '  Punch ' — ^just  Punch. 
If 8  dead  now,  I  believe,  but  there's  old  num- 
hers;  still  they'll  be  done  in  time.  The  real 
Pnach— I  sell  from  six  to  twelve  a  week — I 
call  that  there  as  the  reel  Punch.  Galleries 
tf  Comicalities  is  a  middling  sale  ;  people 
take  them  home  with  them,  I  think.  Guides  to 
the  Thames  is  good  in  summer.  They're  illus- 
tnted;  but  people  sometimes  grumbles  and 
oDs  them  catchpennies.  It  ain't  my  fault  if 
they're  not  all  that's  expected,  but  people  ex- 
pceta  everything  for  Id,  Joe  Millers  and  'Sto- 
^wlees"  (Mephistopheles)  "  I've  sold,  and  said 
oey  was  oppositions  to  Punch ;  that's  a  year  or 
BMie  bacl^  but  they  was  old,  and  to  be  had 
dmp.  I  sell  Lloyd's  and  Re^TioIds's  pennies 
—wish,  both  of  them ;  so's  the  Family  He- 
'■W  and  the  London  Journal — very  fair.  I 
^'t  venture  on  any  three-halfpenny  books  on 
■Bything  like  a  spec,  acause  people  says  at 
"*e:  *A  penny — I'll  give  you  a  penny.'  1 
kQ  seven  out  of  eight  of  what  I  do  sell 
to  gents. ;  more  than  that,  perhaps ;  for  you'll 
^  often  see  a  woman  buy  nothing  wots  in- 
|*ded  to  improve  her  mind.  A  young  woman, 
"■e  a  maid  of  all  work,  buys  sometimes 
^  looks  hard  at  the  paper  ;  but  I  some- 
tones  thinks  it's  to  show  she  can  read.  A 
Jjnuner  Sunday's  my  be^t  time,  out  and  out. 
fere's  new  faces  then,  and  one  goes  on  bolder. 
**▼•  known  young  gents,  buy,  just  to  offer  to 
T^OQff  women,  I'm  pretty  well  satisfied.  It's  a 
Jpwraction.  /  have  met  with  real  gentlemen. 
**y*Te  looked  over  all  I  offered  for  sale  and 
J*tt  said :  '  Nothing  I  want,  my  good  fellow, 
^  here's  a  penny  for  your  trouble.'  I  wish 
^^  was  more  of  them.  I  do  sincerely. 
^^'BMimes  I've  gone  on  board  and  not  sold  one 
y^pw.  I  huy  in  the  regular  way,  dd.  for  a  dozen 
(■nnetimes  thirteen  to  the  dozen)  of  penny 
P*^  I  don't  know  what  I  make,  for  I  keep 
J*  count ;  perhaps  a  s()v.  in  a  good  week  and  a 
«« in  another." 


I  am  infornjed  that  the  average  earnings  of 
these  traders,  altogether,  may  be  taken  at  15*. 
weekly;  calculating  that  twelve  carry  on  the 
trade  the  year  throujrh,  we  find  that  (assuming 
each  man  to  sell  at  thirty-three  per  cent  pro- 
fit—though in  the  case  of  old  works  it  will  be 
cent,  per  cent.)  upwards  of  1.500/.  are  ex- 
pended aimually  in  steam- boat  papers. 

Of  the  Sale  of  Newspapers,  Books,  &c., 

AT  THE  Railway  Station's. 
Although  the  sale  of  newspapers  at  tlie  rail- 
way termini,  &c.,  cannot  strictly  be  classed  as 
a  street- sale,  it  is  so  far  an  open-air  traffic  as 
to  require  some  brief  notice,  and  it  has  now 
become  a  trade  of  no  small  importance. 

The  privilege  of  selling  to  railway-passengers, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  terminus,  is  disposed 
of  by  tender.  At  present  tlie  ncwsvendoron  the 
North-AVc'steni  Line,  I  am  informed,  pays  to 
the  company,  for  the  right  of  sale  at  the  Euston- 
square  terminus,  and  the  provincial  stations,  as 
large  a  sum  as  1,700/.  per  annum.  The  amount 
usually  given  is  of  course  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  stations,  and  the  traffic  of  the  rail- 
way. 

The  purchaser  of  this  exclusive  privilege 
sends  his  own  ser\'ants  to  sell  the  newspapers  and 
books,  which  he  supplies  to  them  in  the  quantity 
required.  The  men  thus  engaged  are  paid  from 
20s.  to  305.  a  week,  and  the  boys  receive  from 
6s.  to  10*.  6d.  weekly,  but  rarely  10*.  6d, 

All  the  morning  and  evening  papers  are  sold 
at  the  Station,  but  of  the  weekly  press,  those  are 
sent  for  sale  which  in  the  manager's  judgment 
are  likely  to  sell,  or  which  his  agent  infonns 
him  are  "asked  for."  It  is  the  same  with  the 
weekly  unstamped  publications.  The  reason 
seems  obvious ;  if  there  be  more  than  can  be 
sold,  a  dead  loss  is  incurred,  for  the  surplusage, 
as  regards  newspapers,  is  only  saleable  as  waste 
paper. 

The  books  sold  at  railways  are  nearly  all  oi 
the  class  best  known  as  **  light  reading,"  or 
what  some  account  light  rt'ading.  The  prico 
does  not  often  exceed  Is. ;  and  among  the  books 
offered  fur  sale  in  these  places  are  novels  in 
one  volume,  published  at  1*. — sometimes  in  two 
volumes,  at  1*.  each  ;  '*  monthly  parts "'  of  works 
issued  ill  weekly  numbers ;  shilling  books  of 
poetry;  but  rarely  political  or  controversial 
pamphlets.  One  man,  who  understood  this 
trade,  told  me  that  *'  a  few  of  the  pamphlets 
about  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  sold  at 
first ;  but  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  people  began 
to  say,  *  A  shilling  for  that !  I'm  sick  of  the 
thing.'  " 

The  largo  simi  given  for  the  privilege  of  an 
exclusive  sale,  shows  that  the  number  of  books 
and  papers  sold  at  railway  stations  must  be  Texy 
considerable.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  price,  and  consequently  the  profit  on 
the  daily  newspapers,  sold  at  the  railways,  is 
greater  than  elsewhere.  None  are  charged  less 
than  6d.f  the  regular  price  at  a  news-agent's 
shop  being  5r/.,  so  that  as  the  cost  price  is  4rf. 
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the  profit  is  double.  Nor  is  it  unusual  for  a 
passenger  by  an  early  train,  who  grows  impa- 
tient for  his  paper,  to  cry  out,  "  A  shilling  for 
the  Time$  I "  lluB,  however,  is  only  the  case, 
I  am  told,  with  those  who  start  very  early  in 
the  morning ;  for  the  daily  papers  are  obtained 
for  the  railway  stations  from  among  the  earliest 
imprciisiona,  and  can  be  had  at  the  accustomed 
price  as  early  as  six  o'clock,  although,  if  there 
be  exciting  news  and  a  great  demand,  a  larger 
amount  may  be  given. 

Of  the  Street  Booksellers. 
The  course  of  my  mquiry  now  leads  me  to 
consider  one  of  the  oldest,  and  certainly  not 
least  important  of  the  street  traffics — that  of 
the  book-stalls.  Of  tliese  there  are  now  about 
twenty  in  the  London  streets,  but  in  this 
number  I  include  only  those  which  arc  properly 
strcet'tktalls.  Many  book-stalls,  as  in  such  a 
locality  as  the  London-road,  are  appendages  to 
shops,  being  merely  a  display  of  wares  outside 
the  bookseller's  premises ;  and  with  these  I  do 
not  now  intend  to  deal. 

The  men  in  tliis  trade  1  found  generally  to  be 
intelligent  They  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
engaged  in  somu  minor  department  of  the  book- 
selling or  newspaper  trade,  in  the  regular  way, 
and  are  uncomiected  witli  tlic  street- sellers  in 
other  Ihies,  of  whose  pursuits,  habits,  and 
characters,  they  seem  to  know  nothing. 

The  street  book- stalls  are  most  frtqueut  in 
the  thoroughfares  which  are  well-frequcated, 
but  which,  as  one  man  in  the  trade  expressed 
himself,  are  not  so  '* shoppy"  as  others— such 
I  aa  tlie  City-road,  tlie  New-road,  and  the  Old 
Kent^road.  "  If  there's  what  you  might  call 
a  recess,"  observed  another  street  book-stall- 
keeper,  "that's  the  place  for  us;  and  you'll 
of^en  sec  us  along  with  flower-stands  and 
pinuers-up."  The  stills  themselves  do  not 
jiresent  any  very  smart  appearance;  tliey  arc 
usually  of  plain  deal.  If  the  stock  of  booko 
be  sufficiently  ample,  they  are  disposed  on  the 
surface  of  the  stall,  "  fronts  up,"  as  1  heard  it 
described,  Hith  the  titles,  when  lettered  on  the 
j  back,  like  as  they  are  presented  in  a  library.  If 
!  the  "front"  bo  unlettered,  as  is  of^cn  the  case 
I  with  the  older  books,  a  piece  of  paper  is 
attached,  and  on  it  is  inscribed  the  title  and 
I  the  price.  Sometimes  the  description  is  ex- 
I  ceeding  curt,  as,  "  Poetry,"  *' French,"  "  Ilc- 
i  ligious,"  "Latin"  (I  saw  an  odd  volmne,  in 
Spanish,  of  Don  Quixote,  marked  "  Latin,"  but 
it  was  at  a  shop-seller's  stall,)  "  Pamphlets," 
and  such  like ;  or  where  it  seenx  to  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller 
appellation,  such  titles  are  wTitten  out  as 
"  Locke's  Understanding,"  "  Watts's  Mind,"  or 
"  Pope's  Rape."  If  the  stock  be  rather  scant, 
the  side  of  the  book  is  then  shown,  and  is  either 
covered  with  white  paper,  on  which  the  title 
and  price  are  written,  or  "  brushed,"  or  else  a 
piece  of  paper  is  attached,  with  the  necessary 
announcement 

Sometimes  these  announcements  are  striking 


enough,  as  where  a  number  of  worl 
same  size  hare  been  bound  togeth< 
used  to  be  the  case,  I  am  told,  more  J 
than  it  is  now) ;  or  where  there  has  be« 
of  stories  in  one  volume.  One  such  i 
ment  was,  **  Smollett's  Peregrine  Pick! 
Kyd  Pirate  Prairie  Rob  of  the  Bowl 
Moore  Carew  2s.**  Alongside  diis 
neous  volume  was,  "  Wifbcrforce's 
View  of  Christianity,  1*. ;"  "  Fenelm 
tures  de  Tfl^maque,  plates,  9(L ;"  " 
Predestinatione,  Is."  (the  last-mentio 
which,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  as 
an  odd  mixture  of  French  and  Lat 
Latin  quarto) ;  "  Coronis  ad  CollatiQ 
giensem,  &c.  &c.,  Gulielmo  Amesio." 
work,  on  another  stall,  had  the  folli 
scription :  "  Lord  Mount  Edgecumbc 
What  is  Currency  Watts's  Scriptun 
Thoughts  on  Taxation  only  Is.  Zd.** 
was,  "  Knickerbocker  Bacon  \s.'*  A 
however,  the  correctness  with  which 
is  described  is  rather  remarkable. 
.  At  some  few  of  the  street-stalls,  anc 
of  the  shop-stalls,  are  boxes,  containi 
marked,  "  All  Id.,"  or  2d.,  Sd.,  or  4</. 
these  are  old  Court- Guides,  Parliament 
panions,  Railway  Plans,  and  a  variet 
mous,  and  theological,  as  well  as  ed 
and  political  pamphlets.  To  show  th( 
ter  of  the  publications  thus  offered — 
haps,  as  a  rule,  but  generally  enough,  i 
1  copied  down  the  titles  of  some  at  Id. 

"  All  these  at  Id.—'  Letters  to  tl 
Honourable  Lord  John  Russell,  on  St 
cation,  by  Edward  Baines,  jun. ;'  *A 
Letter  to  the  Clergj'  and  Members  of 
testant  ICpiscopal  Church  in  the  Uniu 
of  America :'  '  A  Letter  to  the  Protes 
senters  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
Robert  Auislie ;'  '  Friendly  Advice 
servatives  ;'  *  Elementary  Tlioiights 
Principles  of  Currency  and  Wealth, 
tlic  Means  of  Dimiui.^hing  the  Bm 
the  People,  by  J.  D.  Basset,  Esq.,  price 
Tlie  others  were  each  published  at  Is. 

"  All  these  at  2d.—*  Poems,  by  EleJ 
lock,  1811,  2  vols.,  Os.;'  '  Two  Scrmoi 
Fall  and  Final  Rc>loratiou  of  the  Jew 
Rev.  John  Stuart  ;*  *  TlionglUs  and 
by  Arthur  Brooke,  1820:'  'The  Ax 
Philander  and  Sylvia,  being  the  third 
part  of  Love-letters  between  a  I^ohle 
his  Sister.  Volume  the  Second.  Tlie 
Edition.     London.' " 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  the  1 
tioned  twopenny  volmne,  1  could  see  n 
the  nobleman  or  his  sister.  It  is  one  of 
class  of  books,  originated.  I  believe,  in  i 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Such 
tions  professed  to  be  (and  some  few  were 
of  the  court  and  city  scandal  of  the  da 
general  they  were  works  founded  on  th< 
tiou  of  the  current  scandal.  In  short, 
the  language  of  patterers,  they  were  ' 
issued  by  the  publishers  of  that  peri 
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THE 
Of  St.  JOlia's  Wood. 


♦  Tiiii  U  evU-M.ly  a  rul;  opy  of  LiJrr^nss's  picture  of  Qsjcgt  the  Fourth. 
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r^t-Q'Jl^  VJT.y^i    3iIBi\Kir.  Broken  Hearted  Gardener. 

This  origlna,Uy  was  an  illustration  to  "  TVvwmy  cm  Wie  Dt^onoMt;'  Vck  «oa  ^l^ttataaTrC^t 
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thej  oontiniMd  to  be  published  until  the  middle 

of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  a  little  later.     I 

notice  thu  deecription  of  literature  the  more, 

particularly  as    it  is  still  frequently  to  he  met 

with  in  atreet-aale.     "  There's  oft  enough,"  one 

itzcet-bookieller  said  to  me,  "  works  of  that  sort 

!    miking  up  a  '  lot '  at  a  sale,  and  in  very  respect- 

j   able  rooms.     As  if  they  were  make- weights,  or 

I    to  make  up  a  sufficient  number  of  hook>s,  and  so 

I    Ihey  keep  their  hold  in  the  streets." 

I       Ai  many  of  my  readers  may  have  little,  if 

I    any,  knowledge  of  this  class  of  street-sold  works, 

'    I  cite  a  portion  of  the  "epistle  dedicatory," 

and  a  specimen  of  the  style,  of  *'  Philander  and 

Sylvia,"  to  show  the  change  in  street,  as  well 

as  in  general  literature,  as  no  sucli  works  arc 

now  published : 

**  To  the  Lord  Rpcncer,  Mr  Lord,  when  a  new  book 
comes  into  the  wurld,  the  tir!>t  thinj;  we  considvr  is 
rhe  dedication;  and  according  to  tlic  quality  and 
iiomoar  of  the  patron,  we  are  apr  to  make  a  judj;- 
ment  of  the  following  subject.  If  to  a  statesninn  mc 
believe  it  irravc  and  politic:  if  to  a  po>»nman.  law  ur 
divinity;  If  to  the  vounf?  and  gay,  love  and  gallantry. 
By  this  rule,  I  believe  the  gentle  reader,  who  findt* 
yf*ar  lordship'*  name  preOxeii  before  thiN.  will  make 
as  manv  various  opinions  of  it,  as  they  do  rharacleni 
of  your  lordship,  ivhuMt  jouthful  rallies  have  been  the 
bukinesf  of  so  uiurh  dl»cour<e ;  and  which,  according 
to  the  relator's  sen&c  or  K'X'd  nature,  is  cither  ap^^ra- 
vated  or  exru«ed ;  though  the  woman's  quarrel  to 
Tonr  lordslilp  bPh  .<ome  more  reasonable  foundation, 
Shan  that  of  your  own  fex;  for  your  lordship  being 
formed  with  all  the  beauties  and  Kri^c^'S  of  mankind, 
all  ihecharmN  of  wit,  youth,  and  ►woetniSH  of  dispo- 
sition (derived  to  y>)U  from  an  illustrious  race  of 
herot-o)  adapting  you  to  the  noblest  lore  and  >oftne.ss, 
ttiry  raniiot  but  romplain  on  that  mi^t.tken  conduct 
of  youn>.  tluit  t-o  luviKhly  deals  out  those  airreeable 
attractions,  squandering  away  that  youth  and  time 
on  many,  which  miprht  be  more  advantageously  dedi- 
raced  to  some  one  of  the  fair;  and  by  a  liberty  (which 
they  call  not  being  discreet  enough)  rob  them  of  all 
the  hopes  of  conquest  over  that  heart  which  they 
believe  can  fix  no  where ;  they  cannot  care>!»  you  into 
taincness :  or  if  you  sometimes  appear  so,  they  are 
atill  upon  their  guard  with  you ;  for  like  a  young  lion 
yi-iu  are  ever  apt  to  leap  hito  your  natural  wildness: 
the  grcatncK!!  of  your  soul  disdaining  to  be  contined 
to  lazy  repofie;  though  the  delicacv  of  your  person 
and  constitution  so  absolutely  require  it;  your  lord- 
ship not  being  made  for  divervions  so  rouph  and 
fatiguing,  as  those  your  active  mind  would  imiMse 
apon  it.^ 

The  last  sentence  is  verj*  long,  1=0  that  a 
shorter  extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
staple  of  this  hook- making : 

*'  To  Philander, — False  and  perjured  as  you  are,  I 
langolsh  for  a  sight  of  you.  and  conjure  you  to  give  it 
me  as  soon  as  this  comes  to  your  hand:$.  Imagine 
not  that  I  have  prepared  thowe  in.strunientsi  of 
revenge  that  are  so  Justly  due  to  your  perfidy ;  but 
rather,  tliat  I  have  yet  too  tender  sentinjents  for  you, 
in  spite  of  the  outrage  you  have  done  my  lieart ;  and 
that  for  all  the  ruin  you  have  made,  I  still  adore  >ou  * 
and  though  I  know  you  are  now  another's  slave,  yet  I 
befc  yon  would  vouchsafe  to  behold  the  spoils  you 
have  made,  and  allow  nic  thiN  recompense  for  all, 
to  say— Hero  was  the  beauty  I  once  enteemed,  though 
now  she  is  no  more  Phllander's  Sylvia." 

Having  thus  described  what  may  he  consi- 
dered the  divisional  parts  of  this  stall  trad(>,  I 
proceed  to  the  more  general  character  of  tlie 
class  of  books  sold. 


Of  tiil  Character  of  Books  of  tiic 

$TR££T-8AI.i:. 

Thkre  has  been  a  change,  and  in  some  re- 
spects a  considerable  change,  in  the  character 
or  class  of  books  sold  at  the  street- stalls,  within 
the  last  40  or  50  years,  as  1  have  ascertained 
from  the  most  ex))erienced  men  in  the  trade. 
Now  sermons,  or  rather  the  woiks  of  the  old 
divines,  are  rarely  seen  at  these  stalls,  or  if 
seen,  arc  rarely  purchased.  Black-letter  edi- 
tions are  very  unfrequent  at  street  book-stalls, 
and  it  is  twenty  times  more  difhcult,  I  am 
assured,  for  street- sellers  to  pick  up  anything 
really  rare  and  curious,  tlian  it  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century. 

One  reason  assigned  for  this  change  by  an 
intelligent  street-seller  was,  that  black-lcttir  or 
any  ancient  works,  were  almost  all  purchasetl 
by  the  second-hand  booksellers,  who  have  shops 
and  issue  catalogues,  as  they  had  a  prompt  sale 
for  thorn  whenever  tliey  could  pick  them  up 
at  book-auctions  or  elsewhere.  *'  Ay,  indeed,*' 
said  another  book-stall  keeper,  "  anything  scarce 
or  curious,  when  it's  an  old  book,  is  kept  out  of 
the  streets ;  if  it's  not  particular  decent,  sir," 
(with  a  grin),  *'  why  it's  reckoned  all  the  more 
curious,  —  that's  the  word,  sir.  I  know, — 
'  curious.'  I  can  tell  how  many  beans  make 
five  as  well  as  you  or  anybody.  Why,  now, 
there's  a  second-hand  bookseller  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Ilolboni — and  h  pleasant,  nice 
man  he  is,  and  does  a  respectable  business — 
and  he  puts  to  the  end  of  his  catalogue — they 
all  have  catalogues  that's  in  a  good  way — two 
pages  that  he  calls  '  Facetia*.'  They're  titles 
ami  prices  of  queer  old  books  in  all  languages — 
indecent  books,  indeed,  lie  sends  his  catalogues 
to  a  many  clergymen  and  learned  people ;  and 
to  any  tliat  he  thinks  wouldn't  much  admire 
seeing  his  *  I'acetia^*  he  pulls  the  last  leaf  out, 
and  sends  his  catalogue,  looking  finished  without 
it.  Those  last  two  pages  aren't  at  all  the  worst 
l>art  of  his  trade  among  buyers  that's  worth 
money." 

In  one  respect  a  characteristic  of  this  trade 
is  unaltered ;  1  allude  to  the  prevalence  of 
••  odd  volumes  "  at  the  cheaper  stalls, — not  the 
odd  volumes  of  a  novel,  but  more  frequently  of 
one  of  the  essayists— the  "  Spectator"  especially. 
One  stall-keeper  told  me.  that  if  he  purchased 
an  old  edition  of  the  ''Spectator."  in  eight  vols., 
he  could  more  readily  sell  it  in  single  volumes, 
at  hi.  each,  than  sell  the  eight  vols,  altogether 
for  2.<.,  (»r  even  Is.  Ir/.,  though  this  was  hut  'Id. 
a  volume. 

"  There's  nothing  in  my  trade,''  said  one 
street-bookseller  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the 
subject.  "  that  .sells  better,  or  indeed  so  well,  as 
Knglish  classics.  I  can't  offer  to  draw  fine 
distinctions,  and  I'm  just  speaking  of  my  own 
plain  way  of  trade ;  but  /  call  English  clas- 
sics such  works  as  the  *  Spectator,'  *  Tatler,' 
'  Guardian,'  '  Adventurer.'  *  Rambler,'  *  Ra- 
sellas,'  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  '  Pere  • 
grinc  Pickle,'  *  Tom  Jones,  *  Goldsmith's  His- 
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tones  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England'  (they 
all  sell  quick),  '  Enfield's  Speaker/  '  mixed 
plays/    the    '  Sentimental    Journey/    no,   sir, 

*  Tnstram  Shandy,'  rather  liangs  on  hand,  tlie 
'  Pilgrim's  Progrets '  (but  it  must  be  sold  very 
low),    '  Robinson    Crusoe,'    *  Philip    Quarles,' 

*  Telermaehus,'  *Gil  Bias,'  and '  Junius's  Letters.' 
I  don't  remember  more  at  this  moment,  such 
as  are  of  ^ood  sale.  I  haven't  included  poetry, 
because  I'm  speaking  of  Englisli  classics,  and 
of  course  they  must  be  oldish  works  to  be 
classics." 

Concerning  the  street  sale  of  poetical  works 
I  learned  from  street  book-sellcr:<,  that  their 
readiest  sale  was  of  rolumes  of  Sliakcspcire, 
Pope,  Thomson,  (ioldsmith,  Cowper,  liums, 
Byron,  and  Scott.  "  You  must  recollect,  sir," 
said  one  dealer,  "  that  in  nearly  all  those  poets 
there's  a  double  chance  for  sale  at  hook-stalls. 
For  what  ^vith  old  editions,  and  new  and  cheap 
editions,  there's  always  plenty  in  the  market, 
and  very  low.  No,  I  can't  say  I  could  sell 
Milton  ns  quickly  as  any  of  those  mentioned, 
nor  *  Hudibrus/  nor  *  Young's  Night  Thoujjrlits,' 
nor  Prior,  nor  Drj'den,  nor  *  (jay's  Fables.' 
It's  seldom  thai  we  have  any  works  of  Jlood. 
or  Shelley,  or  Coleridge,  or  AVordsworlh.  or 
Moore  at  street  stalls — yuu  don't  often  ^^cc  llicni, 
I  think,  at  booksellers'  Ftalls — for  t'ncy'rc  soon 
picked  up.  Poetry  sells  vorj'  fair,  lakv  it 
altogether." 

Another  dc;ilcr  told  ine  that  fn)Tn  t'.vt':ity  to 
thirty  years  a*,'!)  thi^e  weiv  at  liic  st'.co^-s!^:!!- 
a  clas^i  of  works  rarely  mh'H  now.  IJc  li.u! 
known  them  in  all  parts  and  had  disjioMd  uf 
them  in  his  own  way  of  bu>in'/ss.  Uc  ^iiv^-cii'lcd 
the  "  Messiah"  (Klop>tock's)  a-;  of  tlii'^:  rla.  >■, 
the  "  Death  of  Ah'.l/'  the  "  (^■l^tle  of  Orvai.to" 
("but  that'N  Mill  occasionally  s'ill.*'  he  oh- 
servod),  the  "  Old  Knglish  J^iron  "'  ("  at^d  l!i  r's 
seen  siill  too.  hutnotluTJ^  to  what  it  wor;?  one:-"), 
the  "Young  JVfan's  iiest  Coni]>:!iiioii"  '*  ZIm- 
memian  on  Solitude/'  and  **  TJvirkc  on  iho  Sn!)- 
lime  aud  Beautiful"  ("but  I  have  tint  \\t 
sometimes.")  'J'hi'se  works  x.-vrc  oi'  hc:'vy  s.-U- 
in  the  street;;,  r.r.d  ray  inlon.iani  thoii«;iit  tlioy 
had  ht'LMi  throv.n  into  the  stn.t't-tratii.'  hocaiiy.- 
the  jmhlislicrs  liad  i:ot  found  tliom  saleable  in 
th'.'    regular   v/ay.     '*  I    wa>    dead    sick  of  tlu- 

*  Death  of  Abel,*  "  <ib>.erved  the  man,  "' before 
I  could  jjct  out  of  him."  Occasionally  are  t(« 
be  seen  at  most  of  the  stalir,,  v.orks  of  v.hicii 
the  majority  of  readers  have  hcavd,  but  may  not 
have  met  with.  Among  such  I  saw  *'  Laura/' 
by  Capel  Lloftt,  1  vols.  1.:.  CmI.  "Darwin's 
]3otanic  Garden."  *2s.  "  Alfrcc'.  an  Epic  .Po^m." 
by  H.  J.  Pye.  Poet  Laureate*.  ItW.  "Ccel(!.: 
in  search  of  a  Wif;\"  2  vols,  in  one.  l.t. 

The  same  infonnant  told  me  that  he  had 
lived  near  an  old  man  who  d'ed  twenty- hvi' 
years  ago,  or  it  might  be  more,  with  whom  he 
was  somev-'hat  intimate.  This  old  man  had 
been  all  his  life  familiar  with  the  street  trade 
in  books,  which  he  had  often  hawkcd--a  trade 
now  almost  unknown  ;  his  neighbour  had  heard 
him  say   that   fifty   to   Feventy   years  ago,  he 


made  his  two  gtiineas  a  week  "with 
tressing  hlssclf,"  meaning,  I  wai  told, 
was  drhiking  every  Monday  at  least 
old  man  used  to  tell  that  in  his  < 
"Whole  Duty  of  Man/'  and  the  •'1 
Tub/'  and "Pomfrct's  Poems/*  and  "I 
and  •'  Sir  Charles  Grandison"  went  off 
"  Pamela  "  the  best  "  And  I've  hean 
man  say,  sir,"  I  was  further  told,  * 
had  to  tread  his  shoes  strught  about  wl 
he  showed  publicly.  He  sold  *  Tom  P 
the  sly.  If  anybody  bougiit  a  book  ai 
p.iy  a  good  price  for  it,  three  times  as 
was  marked,  he'd  give  the  *  Age  of  Rei 
I  never  see  it  now,  but  I  don't  aupp 
body  would  interfere  if  it  was  ofifered 
trade's  always  the  best  for  paying, 
selling  too.  The  old  fellow  used  to  If 
say  liis  .stall  wa.s  quite  a  godly  stall 
wasn't  ofton  without  a  copy  or  two 
*  Anti-,lacobin  Review,'  which  w.is  all  fo 
and  State  and  all  that,  though  he  lu 
Paine'  in  a  drawer." 

Tlie  boo!:s  sold  ut  tlie  street-stalls 

ehasi'd  by  the  retailers  either  at  the 

of  tlie  regular  trade,  or  at  "  chance,"  oi 

auctions,    or  of  the  Jews   or  others  ¥ 

hav.    bought    books    cheap   under  so 

cumstances.      Often,  however,  the  sta] 

!  has  a  market  peculiarly  his   own.     I 

j  inicommiin   for  working  men  or  trade 

\r,i-y  h'  •<»•!...-  "  hentt-n-down  aiul  poor" 

'  ;i   I  •;.  I.rt-r;r.    of  l;ook<?  tf)    a   sr,.ll-kec; 

j  .'^v;. ,  "  Ucr ',  ;.i\('  ir.c  iuilf-.i-crown  for 

'  ^>iu-  man   ha'l   forty  }i'ir!s,   each  issuei 

cf  i-   J5i!)le.  oin-reil  to  Jv.r.i  at    1^.  a  pa 

T:;'c!)a:iic   \iho   coul-1  not   any  longer  i 

"l\]:'i  t];::u  in/'    and   was  at   last    ob 

>:>.]]   t:i\'  w]\:\{   h  ;   had.      Of  cour.>e  sucl 

:  :■;•  nearly  \al'.i?li-s  w1k:i  imperfect     ^ 

v.f;-ks  .-i-,'  h(:i<jht  for    htrcot-'itall   sale 

rv;;'.il:'.r  liooksi.lh  r.s. 

Or  Tnr,  I'.MT.nirAcn  o:    \  .Street 

I  now  give  a  stater.ient,  furnished  to  n 
cx])rTui\v(d  man.  as  to  tiie  nature  of  hi 
PM'I  tlie  class  of  hi>  customers.  Most 
will  vi'uiembcr  having  sc^n  an  accoan 
lifi*  of  home  poor  scholar,  having  read— 
casiunally,  in  sj>iie  of  the  rcmonstra 
the  stall-kcc'j'cr— son)(?  work  which  he 
r.ocdy  to  purchase,  and  even  of  his  havi 
it  throu^li  at  intervals.  That  something 
kind  is  s:till  to  he  met  wiili  will  be  fou: 
the  following  account  : 

*•  My  eus;.»mers,  sir,  are  of  all  sort 
informant  snid.  "They're  gentlemen  < 
way  from  tli'.*  City,  that  have  to  pas 
here  hy  the  City -road  Bankers'  clcrl 
likely,  or  in-.ur:uice-otrice  clerks,  or  S» 
They'ic  faiiish  customers,  but  they  ofte 
ii«e.  Why  only  la^t  monl.li  a  gentleman 
very  well  hy  sight,  and  I  see  him  pa« 
hrouj^hnm  in  h^id  weather,  took  up  an  ol 
book — if  T  rcniemher  rig'nt  it  w.ns  an  odd 
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oh  edition  of  Honoe — and  thongli  it 
»d  only  &/.,  it  was  long  before  he 
BBOit  to  give  more  than  6dL  And  I 
rer  have  got  my  price  if  I  hadn't  heard 
aite  hagtily,  when  he  tooknp  the  hook, 
f  thing  I've  long  been  looking  for  I ' 
g  are  capital  customers  for  scientific  or 
ca,  such  as  suit  their  business ;  and  so 
I  are  for  geography  and  history,  and 
loetry ;  but  &ey're  not  so  screwy.  I 
iny  snch  who  are  rare  ones  for  search- 
mowledge.  Women  buy  very  little  of 
siparison  to  men;  sometimes  an  odd 
one  volume,  when  its  cheap,  such  as 
rt,'  or  *  The  Spy,'  or  '  The  Fanner  of 
i  Forest,'  or  'The  Monk.'  No  doubt 
*  The  Monk,'  not  knowing  exactly  what 
book  it  is,  but  ju^t  because  it's  n  ro- 
mt  some  young  men  buy  it,  I  know, 
hey  have  learned  what  sort  it's  like. 
vol.  novels  won't  sell  at  all,  if  they're 
heap.  Boys  very  seldom  buy  of  me, 
s  a  work  about  pigeons,  or  something 

I't  say  that  odd  vols,  of  Annual  Rcp:i8- 
mything  but  a  bad  sale,  but  odd  vols. 
ags.  (magazines),  a  year  or  half-year 
^ther,  are  capital.  Old  London  Mags., 
',  or  Oxford  and  Cambridges,  or  Town 
itrys,  or  Univcrsals,  or  Monthly  lie- 
Humourists,  or  Ramblers,  or  Europe- 
ny  of  any  sort,  that's  from  40  to  100 
,  no  mattrr  what  they  are,  go  off  rapidly 
5. 6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  each,  according  to  size, 
ing,  and  condition.  Odd  numbers  of 
J  good  for  little  at  a  stall.  The  old  Mapjs. 
are  a  sort  of  reading  a  great  many 
fond  ot  Lives  of  the  Princess  Char- 
a  ready  penny  enough.  So  are  Queen 
,  bnt  not  so  good.  Dictionaries  of  all 
i  nearly  as  selling  ns  the  old  Mngs., 
•e  good  Latin  books.  French  are  only 
;  not  so  well  as  you  might  think." 
bnnant  then  gave  me  a  similar  accoimt 
I  had  previously  received  concerning 
classics,  and  proceeded :  **  Old  religious 
tey're  a  fair  trade  enough,  but  they're 
tntiful  on  the  stalls  now,  and  if  they're 
ter  they  don't  find  their  way  from  the 
or  anywhere  to  any  places  but  the  shops 
'ate  jpnrchasers.  Mrs.  Rowe's  '  Know- 
:he  Heart '  goes  off,  if  old.  Bibles,  and 
ooks,  and  Hymn-books,  are  very  bad." 
ay  be  accounted  for  by  the  cheapness 
publications,  when  new,  and  by  the 
afforded  to  obtain  them  gratuitously.] 
Is  are  dull  in  going  off ;  very  much  so, 
ne  might  expect  different.  I  can  hardly 
ipsakes'  at  ail.  Children's  books,  such 
t  one  year  at  2*.  6rf.  apiece,  very  nicely 
sell  finely  next  year  at  the  stalls  for 
to  lOd.  Genteel  people  buy  them  of 
esenta  at  holiday  times.  Tlicy'll  give 
penny  quite  cheerfully  if  there's  *  Price 
or  *  Price  Ss.  Grf.'  lettered  on  the  back 
f  the  tillc-pago.     School-books  in  good 


condition  don't  stay  long  on  hand,  especially 
Pinnock's.  There's  not  a  few  people  who 
stand  and  read  and  read  for  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  at  a  time.  It's  very  trying  to  the 
temper  when  they  take  up  room  that  way,  and 
prevent  others  seeing  the  works,  and  never  lay 
out  a  penny  theirselves.  But  they  seem  quite 
lost  in  a  book.  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  Imow 
what  they  are.  Some  seem  very  poor,  judging 
by  their  dress,  and  some  seem  shabby  genteels. 
I  can't  help  telling  them,  when  I  see  them 
going,  that  I'm  much  obliged,  and  I  hope  that 
perhaps  next  time  they'll  manage  to  say  *  thank 
ye,'  for  they  don't  ojien  their  lips  once  in  twenty 
times.  I  know  a  man  in  the  trade  that  goes 
dancing  mad  when  he  has  customers  of  this 
sort,  who  aren't  customers.  I  dare  say,  one  day 
yvith  another,  I  earn  5*.  the  year  through  ;  wet 
days  arc  greatly  against  us,  for  if  we  have  a 
cover  people  won't  stop  to  look  at  a  stall.  Per- 
haps the  rest  of  my  trade  earn  the  same."  This 
man  told  me  that  he  was  not  unfrequcntly  asked, 
and  by  respectable  people,  for  indecent  works, 
but  he  recommended  them  to  go  to  Ilolywell- 
street  themselves.  He  believed  that  some  of 
his  fellow- traders  did  supply  such  works,  but 
to  no  great  extent 

An  elderly  man,  who  had  known  the  street 
book-trade  for  many  years,  but  was  not  con- 
cerned in  it  when  I  saw  him,  told  me  that  he 
was  satisfied  he  had  sold  old  books,  old  plays 
often,  to  Charles  Lamb,  whom  he  described  as 
a  stuttering  man,  who,  when  a  book  suited  him, 
sometimes  laid  down  the  ])rice,  and  smiled  and 
nodded,  and  then  walked  away  with  it  in  his 
pocket  or  under  his  arm,  without  a  word  having 
been  exchanged.  When  we  came  to  speak  of 
dates,  I  found  that  my  informant — who  had  only 
conjectured  that  this  was  Lamb — was  unques- 
tionably mistaken.  One  of  the  best  customers 
he  ever  had  for  anything  old  or  curious,  and  in 
Italian,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  as  well  as 
in  English,  was  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  who 
was  chaplain  on  board  the  Victory,  at  the  time 
of  Nelson's  death  at  Trafalgar.  "lie  had  a 
living  in  Yorkshire,  I  believe  it  was,"  said  the 
man,  "  and  used  to  come  up  every  now  and  then 
to  town,  I  was  always  glad  to  see  his  white 
head  and  rosy  face,  and'  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
him  about  books  and  trade,  though  it  wasn't 
always  easy  to  catch  what  he  said,  for  he  spoke 
quick,  and  not  very  distinct  But  he  was  a 
pleasant  old  gentleman,  and  talked  to  a  poor 
man  as  politely  as  he  might  to  an  admiral.  He 
was  very  well  kno\i-n  in  my  trade,  as  I  was  then 
employed." 

The  same  man  once  sold  to  a  gentleman,  he 
told  nje,  and  he  believed  it  was  somewhere  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  if  not  more,  a  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  work,  but  what  it  was  he  did  not 
know.  It  was  marked  1».  9//.,  being  a  good- 
sized  book,  but  the  stall-keeper  was  tired  of 
having  had  it  a  long  time,  so  that  he  gladly 
would  have  taken  Od.  for  it.  The  gentleman  in 
question  handed  him  half-a-crown,  and,  as  he 
had  not  the  change,  the  piurchaser  said :  "  O, 
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ilon't  mind;  it*8  worth  far  more  than  half-a- 
crown  to  me."  ^Vhen  this  liberal  customer  had 
walked  away,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  stand- 
ing at  the  suU  all  the  time,  and  who  was  an 
occasional  buyer,  said,  "Do  you  know  him?" 
and,  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he 
rejoined,  "That's  Southey." 

Another  stall-keeper  told  mc  that  his  cus- 
tomers— some  of  whom  he  supplied  with  any 
periodical  in  the  same  way  as  a  nowsvendor — 
had  now  and  then  asked  him,  especially  "  the 
ladies  of  the  family,"  who  glanced,  when  they 
passed,  at  the  contents  of  his  stall,  why  he  had 
not  newer  works?  "I  tell  them,"  said  the 
stall-keeper,  "  that  they  haven't  become  cheap 
enough  yet  for  the  streets,  but  that  they  would 
come  to*  it  in  time."  After  some  conversation 
about  his  trade,  which  only  confirmed  the  state- 
ments I  have  given,  he  said  laughingly,  "  Yes, 
indeed,  you  all  come  to  such  as  me  at  last 
Why,  last  night  I  heard  a  song  about  all  the 
stateliest  buildings  coming  to  the  ivy,  and  I 
thought,  as  I  listened,  it  was  the  same  with 
authors.  The  best  that  the  best  can  do  is  the 
book-stall's  food  at  last.  And  no  harm,  for  he's 
in  the  best  of  company,  witli  Shakespeare,  and 
all  the  great  people." 

Calculating  16*.  weekly  as  the  average  earn- 
ings of  the  street  book-stall  keepers — for  further 
information  induces  me  to  think  that  the  street 
bookseller  who  canicd  18*.  a  week  regularly, 
cleared  it  by  having  a  "  tidy  pitch" — and  reckon- 
ing tliat,  to  clear  such  an  amount,  the  book- 
seller takes,  at  least,  1/.  II5.  Cxi.  weekly,  wc  find 
5,460  guineaK  yearly  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  books  at  the  purely  street-stalls,  iudcpen- 
iently  of  wliat  is  laid  out  at  the  open-air  stalls 
connected  with  book-shops. 

Of  Street  Book-auctiosei:rs. 
The  sale  of  books  by  auction,  in  the  streets,  is 
now  inconsiderable  and  irregular.  The  "  auc- 
tioning" of  books — I  mean  of  new  books — some 
of  which  were  published  jjrincipally  with  a  view 
to  their  sale  by  auction,  was,  thirty  to  forty 
years  ago,  systematic  and  extensive.  It  was  not 
strictly  a  street-sale.  The  auctioneer  oflered  his 
books  to  the  public,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in 
town,  in  an  apartment  (now  commonly  known 
as  a  "mock-auction  room"),  which  was  so  far 
a  portion  of  the  street  that  access  was  rendered 
easier  by  the  removal  of  the  door  and  window  of 
any  room  on  a  ground-floor,  and  some  of  the 
bidders  could  and  did  stand  in  the  street  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings.  In  the  suburbs — 
which  at  that  jieriod  were  not  so  integral  a  portion 
of  the  metropolis  as  at  present — the  book-auction 
sales  were  carried  on  strictly  in  the  open  air,  gene- 
rally in  front  of  a  public-house,  and  either  on  a 
platform  erected  for  the  purpose,  or  from  a  co- 
vered cart ;  the  books  then  being  deposited  in 
the  vehicle,  and  the  auctioneer  standing  on  a 
sort  of  stage  placed  on  the  proppcd-up  shafts. 
In  the  country,  however,  the  auction  wns  of^en 
carried  on  in  an  inn. 

The  works  thus  sold  were  generally  standard 


works.  The  poems  were  those  of  Po| 
Thomson,  Goldsmith,  Falconer,  Co 
The  prose  writings  were  such  works 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "The  Travel 
Lemuel  Gulliver,"  "Johnson's  IA\ 
Poets."  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
popular  of  the  works  of  Defoe,  Fie 
Smollett,  and  "  Hervey's  Meditations 
Tombs"  (at  one  time  highly  populai 
books  were  not  correctly  printed, 
printed,  too,  on  inferior  paper,  and  t1 
piece — when  there  was  a  frontispiece- 
ridiculous.  But  they  certainly  gave  t 
lie  what  is  called  an  "impetus"  fa 
Some  were  published  in  London  (chii 
late  Afr.  Tegg,  who  at  one  time,  I  am 
self  *'  offered  to  public  competition,"  I 
the  works  he  published) ;  others  were 
Fidinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Newcastle-u 
Ipswich,  Bimgay,  &c. 

One  of  my  informants  remembe 
present  at  a  street- sale,  about  twent} 
years  ago ;  lie  perfectly  remembered, 
the  oratorj'  of  the  auctioneer,  of  who 
chased  some  books.  The  sale  was  in 
streets  in  Stoke  Newington,  a  door  01 
a  thoroughfare.  My  informant  was 
he  called  it — "accidentally,"  and  knc 
the  neighbourhood.  The  auctioneei 
the  door  of  what  appeared  to  have  bee 
house,  and  sold  his  books,  which  wert 
within,  very  rapidly :  "  Byron,"  he  e 
"  Lord  Byron's  latest  and  bestpo'ms. 
Sixpence  I  Eightpeiice!  1  take  p 
under  a  shillinp:.  Ei^htpence  for  t 
written  by  a  lord— Gone  I  Yours,  sii 
informant).  Tlie  auctioneer,  I  was  tol 
very  rapidly,  and  clipped  many  of  h 
The  work  thus  sold  consisted  of  some  < 
minor  poems.  It  was  in  the  pamphlet 
published,  I  have  no  doubt,  surreptiti 
there  was,  in  those  days,  a  bold  anc 
piracy  of  any  work  which  was  tliougli 
ful  to  the  Government,  or  to  which  th 
Chancery  might  be  likely  to  refuse  t) 
tion  of  the  law  of  copyright. 

The  auctioneer  went  on  :  "  Coop'r 
Published  at  3*.  Grf.,  as  printed  on 
Superior  to  Byron  —  Coop'r's  *  Ti 
bidders?  Thank  you,  sir.  One -a 
your's,  sir.  Young — *  Young's  Night 
Life,  Death,  and  Immortality,'— grea 
London  edition,  marked  3*.  6d.  Go 
bidder — two  shillings — gone ! "  The 
then  compliiined  that  the  frontispiec 
seated  on  a  tombstone — was  exactly  tl 
to  a  copy  he  had  of  "  Hervey's  Me« 
but  the  auctioneer  said  it  was  impossi 

I  have  thus  shown  what  was  tlie 
nature  of  the  address  of  the  street 
tioneer,  formerly,  to  the  public.  If  i 
strictly  "  patter,"  or  "  pompous  oratio 
tainly  partook  of  some  of  the  characi 
patter.  At  present,  however,  the  sti 
auctioneer  may  he  described  as  a  true 

It   will   be   seen    from   the  accoui 
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:  the  books  were  then  really  *'  sold 
I*'— knocked  down  to  the  highest 
his  however  was,  and  is  not  always 
Legally  to  sell  by  auction,  necessi- 
ibtaining  of  a  licence,  at  an  annual 
.;  and  if  the  bookseller  conveys 
of  books  from  place  to  place,  a 
icence  is  required  as  well, — which 
additional  expenditure  of  4/.  The 
•ookscller  evades,  or  endeavours  to 
payment  for  an  auctioneer's  licence, 
ig-up"  his  books  at  a  liigh  price, 
f  decreasing  the  terms,  instead  of 
;m  at  a  low  price,  and  allowing  the 
ake  a  series  of  "  advances."  Thus, 
f  be  offered  by  a  street- auctioneer  at 
m — two  shillings — eighteenpence — a 
snpence,  and  the  moment  any  one 
a  specified  simoi,  tlie  volume  handed 
0  that  thete  is  no  competition — no 
the  public  one  in  advance  of  ano- 
:tion,  however,  is  resorted  to  as  often 
iseller  dares. 

erienced  man  in  the  book-stall  trade 
that  twenty  years  ago  there  might 
book-auctioneers  in  the  streets  of 
r  rather,  of  its  suburbs.  One  of 
i  frequenter  of  the  Old  Kent-road ; 
Newington  way;'*  and  a  third  re- 
*any  likely  pitch  in  Pimlico" — all 
n  a  sort  of  van.  Of  these  twelve, 
ly  informant  thought  that  there  were 
!  than  six  in  London  at  one  time,  as 
ill  itinerant ;  and  they  have  gradually 
town  to  two,  who  are  now  not  half 
in  town.  These  two  traders  are 
nd  sell  their  books  from  a  sort  of 
ected  on  a  piece  of  waste-ground,  or 
•ow.  The  works  they  sell  are  gcne- 
nced  as  new,  and  are  often  uncut, 
all  recommended  as  explanatory  of 
of  the  day,  and  are  often  set  forth 
•  Three  or  four  yeai-s  ago,  a  gentle- 
ne  how  greatly  he  was  amused  with 
>f  one  of  these  men,  who  was  selling 
e  entrance  of  a  yard  full  of  caravans, 
n  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Lambeth, 
the  street-auctioneer  announced  at 
lis  voice,  in  the  following  terms,  as 
d  memory  could  retain  them  :  "  *  The 
Now  you  rambling  boys — now  you 
la,  that's  been  staring  those  pretty 
f  countenance — here's  the  very  book 
d  more  shame  for  you,  and  perhaps 
;  but  I  must  sell — I  must  do  busi- 
ny  lady  or  gen'lman  '11  stand  treat 
of  brandy  and  water,  *  warm  with,* 
ffc  about  this  *  Rambler ' — I'm  too 
it  is.  "VVho  bids  ?  Fifteen-pence — 
r.  Sold  again  \  "  The  "  Rambler  " 
inson's! 

time  one  of  my  informants  heard 
:'•  of  the  smartest  of  the  two  bro- 
B  to  the  following  effect:  "Here  is 
ry  of  the  Real  Flying  Dutchman,' 
ake ;  no  fiction,  I  assure  you.  upon 


my  honour.  Published  at  10«.— >who  bids  half- 
a-crown?  Sixpence;  thank  you,  sir.  Nine- 
pence  ;  going — going !     Any  more  ? — gone ! " 

A  book- stall- keeper,  who  had  sold  goods  to  a 
book-auctioneer,  and  attended  the  sales,  told 
me  he  was  astonished  to  hear  how  his  own 
books — "  old  new  books,"  he  called  them,  were 
set  off  by  the  auctioneer :  **  Why,  there  was  a 
vol.  lettered  '  Pamphlets,'  and  I  think  there  uhu 
something  about  Jack  Sheppard  in  it,  but  it 
was  all  odds  and  ends  of  other  things,  I  know. 
'  Here's  the  real  Jack  Sheppard,'  sings  out  the 
man,  *  and  no  gammon  ! '  The  real  edition — no 
spooniness  here,  but  set  off  with  other  interesting 
histories,  valuable  for  the  rising  generation  and 
all  generations.  This  is  the  real  Jack.  tThis 
will 

• put  you  up  to  the  time  o'  day. 

Nix,  my  dolly  pals,  bid  away.' 

•'  Then  he  went  on :  *  Goldsmith's  Historj'  of 
England.  Continued  by  the  first  writers  of  the 
day — to  the  ver}'  last  rumpus  in  the  palace,  and 
no  mistake.  Here  it  is  ;  genuine.*  Well,  sir," 
the  stall -keeper  continued,  "  the  man  didn't 
do  well ;  perhaps  he  cleared  Is.  6d,  or  a  little 
more  that  evening  on  books.  People  laughed 
more  than  they  bought.  But  it's  no  wonder 
the  trade's  going  to  the  dogs  —  they're  not 
allowed  to  have  a  pitch  now;  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  they  was  not  all  driven  out  of 
London  next  year.  It's  contrary  to  Act  of 
Parliament  to  get  an  honest  living  in  the  streets 
now-a-days." 

A  man  connected  with  the  street  book-trade 
considered  that  if  one  of  these  auctioneers 
earned  a  guinea  in  London  streets  in  the  six 
days  it  was  a  "good  week.''  Half-a-guinea 
was  nearer  tlie  average,  he  thought,  "lookinj; 
at  the  weather  and  evcr}'thing."  What  amount 
is  expended  to  enable  this  street-dealer  to  earn 
his  guinea  or  half-guinea,  is  so  uncertain,  from 
the  very  nature  of  an  auction,  that  I  can  obtain 
no  data  to  rely  upon. 

The  itinerant  book- auctioneer  is  now  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  provincial  towns,  and  espe- 
cially the  countrj'  markets.  The  reason  for 
this  is  correctly  given  in  the  statement  above 
cited.  The  street-auction  requires  the  gather- 
ing of  so  large  a  crowd  that  the  metropolitan 
police  consider  the  obstruction  to  the  public 
thoroughfares  warrants  their  interference.  The 
two  remaining  book  -  auctioneers  in  London 
generally  restrict  their  operations  to  the  out- 
skirts—  the  small  space  which  fronts  "the 
George  Inn"  in  the  Commercial- road,  and 
which  lays  a  few  .yards  behind  the  main 
thoroughfare,  and  sinular  suburban  "retreats" 
being  favourite  "pitches."  The  trade  is,  as 
regards  profits,  far  from  bad — the  books  sold 
consisting  chiefly  of  those  picked  up  in  cheap 
"lots'*  at  the  regular  auctions;  so  that  what 
fetches  6d.  in  the  streets  has  generally  been 
purchased  for  less  than  a  penny.  The  average 
rate  of  profit  may  be  taken  at  250/.  per  cent, 
at  the  least.  Exorbitant  however  as  this  re- 
turn may  appear,  still  it  should  be  remembered 
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that  tliu  avocutioii  i^  one  that  can  he  pursued 
only  occasionally,  and  that  solely  in  fine  wea- 
ther. Hooks  are  now  more  frequently  sold  in 
the  London  streets  from  barrowii.  This  change 
of  traffic  has  been  forced  upon  the  street- 
sellers  by  tlie  comninnds  uf  the  police — that 
the  men  should  *'keep  movinsf."  Hence  the 
well-known  light  form  of  street  conveyance  is 
now  fast  supcrbuding  not  only  the  book- auc- 
tioneer, but  riie  book  -  stall  in  the  Loudon 
streets.  Of  thoe  hook-barrowmen  there  is  now 
about  fifty  tradinj?  rej^ulaily  in  the  metropolis, 
and  taking  on  an  average  froin  3s.  to  on,  Gd.  a  liay. 

Of  the  Stklgt-salk  uf  Sonu-uooks.  and 

OF  CiiiLUKKN's  Books. 
The  sale  of  &ong-books  in  the  streets,  at  Id.  and 
at  i<f.  each,  is  smaller  than  it  was  two  years  apio. 
One  reason  tiiut  I  hoard  as>i<jned  was  that  iIil- 
penny sonj^-boukh — styKd  "The Universal  Soii^jf- 
book,"  **Thc  National,"  "The  Bijou."  &e. — 
were  reputed  to  be  so  much  aliki*  (the  ^ame 
sonji^s  under  a  dillercnt  title),  that  pc-plc  who 
had  bought  one  book  were  averse  to  buy  another. 
"There's  the  *  Koss'  and  the  '  Sam  Hall'  s.on;^- 
books,*'  said  one  man,  "  the  * eij;htei nth  sirir.-.' 
and  I  don't  know  what :  but  1  tion't  like  to  vi  :i- 
ture  oil  workinji:  tliem.  though  they're  only  a 
penny.  There's  lols  to  br  .-een  in  tlic  sin)p- 
windov.s;  but  they  miifht  be  stopweil  in  ihc 
street,  for  they  au'i  decent — '.specially  tlic  Hash 
one." 

Oiw  ol'th'-  'ootik.>  \vliii"ii  a  ]>oor  man  liad  foimj 
llie  most,  sahabk-  is  i-nlitlid.  '*  Tiie  (irent  KxJii- 
bitiiHi  Son;^-h<)ok;  a  C.'olleetinn  ol"  tiu'  Ncv,i'>t 
and  Mo-t  Adinirud  Songs.  Kmbeilishtd  with 
ui:wardsof one  IllUldrt,'dTo^i^l^ and  Siiitiments.'' 
Tlie  to;5^ts  and  sentiments  are  jrivcn  in  small 
type,  as  a  sort  t)f  border  to  tlie  thirty-two  pa^jcs 
of  which  the  book  eonsisi.N.  'J'lie  must  on  the 
tillc-})a;^e  is  us  lollows  : 

"  I'll  Inast  Knirl.ind's  dauirhler?,  U-l  ull  iilllhriririas*cs, 
WliuNt:  luaiily  and  virtue  the  whole  world  surpatseK." 

To  jshow  the  nature  of  the  smv^^s  in  street  de- 
mand. 1  cite  those  in  the  book:  "The  Gather- 
ing of  the  Nations,''  "  Bloom  is  on  the  Kye," 
'*  Wilt  thou  Meet  me  there,  Lovc  .' "  "Minna's 
Tomb,"  "  I'll  Love  thee  evur  Dearly  "  (Arnold), 
•'  When  rinrhu'*  wakes  the  Jlcxy  Hours,"  *'  Mo- 
ney is  your  Friend."  **  Julia  and  Caspar"  (fx. 
M.  Lewis),  "'That  pretty  word,  Yes"  (E. 
Mackey),  •' rarewell.  Forget  me  Not,"  "The 
Colleen  and  the  NaA')"  (niusie  published  by  H. 
Wliite,  Great  Marllwrough -street).  "  I  resign 
Tliee  every  Token"  (nm^ic  published  by  Duft' 
and  Co.),  *•  Sleep,  gentle  Ladv  :"  a  serenade  (H. 
J.  Fayr.e),  "The  Warbling  Waggoner,"  "The 
Keepsake,"  ''A  Sequel  to  the  (.'nvalier," 
"There's  room  enough  lor  All"  (nmsic  at  Mr. 
Davidson's).  "Will  you  Come  to  the  Dale?" 
*•  Larry  O' Brian."  "  Woman's  Love,"  "  Ailoat 
on  the  Ocean"  (sung  by  Mr. Weiss,  in  the  Opera 
of  the  "  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  music  publi^lied 
by  Jeffcrys,  Soho-square),  "  Together.  Dearest, 
let  us  Fly"  (simg  by  Mr.  Braham.  in  the  Opera 
of  the  *'  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  music  published 


by  Jeffcrys,  Soho-square),  "The  Peremptsxy 
Lover"  (Tune — "John  Auderson,  my  Joe'*)L 
There  arc  forty-.seven  songs  in  addition  to  those 
whose  titles  I  have  quoted,  but  they  are  all  of 
the  same  character. 

The  peimy  song-books  (which  are  partly  in- 
decent), and  entitled  the  *'  Sam  Hall"  and 
"  Boss"  Songsters,  arc  seldom  or  never  sold  in 
the  streets.  Many  of  those  vended  in  the  shopc 
outrage  all  decency.  Some  of  these  are  styled 
the  "Coal-Hole  Companion,"  "  Cider- Cellar 
Si,n|^s."  "  Captain  Morris's  Songs,"  &c.  (the 
Jilt  hie  it  of  all.)  These  are  generally  marked 
Is.  and  sold  at  6ii. ;  and  have  a  coloured  folded 
fr^^nti.^]^il.■ce.  They  are  published  chielly  by  H. 
Smith.  Holywell-street.  The  titles  of  some  of 
the  songs  in  lhe.se  works  are  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate their  character.  "The  Muff,"  "TlieTw 
Mi^s  Thy.;."  "  George  Robins's  Auction," 
"The  Woman  th.at  stucMed  the  Stars."  "A 
Butnuiv  Chnunf  (frequently  with  no  other 
title).  "The  Amiable  Family,"  "Joe  Buggini' 
Weildin;,"  "Slop  the  Cart.''  "Tile  Mottliatcan 
feel  for  another.''  "  The  Irish  Giant."  ♦'Taylor 
'Jim,"  "  The  Squire  and  Patty." 

Some  titles  are  imprintahle. 

The  children's  books  in  best  d'.'uiand  in  the 
street-trade,  are  those  which  have  long  been 
poptih'.r:  "Cinderella,"  "Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,"  "  Baron  Munchausen."  "  Puss  and 
tiio  Seven-leagued  Boot>=,"  "  The  Sleeping 
Beamy."  "The  Se^en  Cliampions  of  Chris- 
Teiulom,"  &c.  \c.  "  There's  jdcniy  of '  HeniT 
jiml  Kmma-*,' "  said  a  penny  i3ook seller,  "and 
'  A  Present  for  Christmi.s,'  ami  *  Pictorial 
•Mpiiahets.*  und  '  Good  J^oks  for  Good  Boys 
an<l  Giri<  ;•  but  v.hen  people  buys  really  fox 
llieir  ehildren,  tliey  buy.--  the  {»id  stories-»t 
least  ihey  doi:.s  of  me.  I've  sold  *  Penny 
Hymns*  (hymn-books)  someti'..ies ;  hut  when 
they're  Imnght.  oi  'Good  li<u}ks'  is  bought 
il's  from  eharity  lo  a  poor  iVllow  like  me,  now 
tJKm  anytiiing  else." 

'J'he  trade,  both   in  song,  and  hi  children'*    j 
books,  is  carried  on  in  mueii  tiie  hanie  way.i»l 
have  described  of  the  ahnanaeks   and  wemo- 
randum-books.  but  oci-asionally  the  M:»g«w  Jj 
balhids  sell   book<.     Sometimes  pwr  men.  old    j 
or  infirm,  oiler   thi-m   in  a  tone  which  f«™s    I 
a  whine    for  chari.y    rather  than  an  oner  W    i 
s.ile.  "  Buy  a  penny  book  of  a  ])oor  nld  ™*"7"    | 
very  hungry,  very  hungry."     (.'hildriMi  do  the 
sanie,    and'  all    far    more    frequently  in  d" 
suburbs  tlian  in  the  busy  parts  of  the  n.it'.iO'^ 
polls.    Those  who  purchase  really  for  the  .<akc<n 
the  books,  say.  one  street-seller  told  mo.  "  ^** 
me  something  that'll  interest  a  child,  and  «* 
him  a- thinking.     They  can't  miderstaiid— po* 
little  things  ! — your  fine  writing ;  do  you  under-   j 
stand  that?"     Another  man  had  >aid,  "  ^^^ 
tales!    bring  me  nothing  hut  fairies;  they  *^ 
ehildren  a-reading."     Tlie  price  asked  i»  niost 
iroquently  a  i)enny,  but  some  are  offered  at  * 
halfpenny,  which  is  often  given  (without  a  pflr- 
chase)  out  of  compassion,  or  to  be  rid  of '«"" 
port  unity.     The  profit  is  at  least  cent,  per  cent 
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ET-SBLI.KR8  OF  ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 

iccount-books  is  in  the  hands  of 
Die  class  of  street-sellers  as  the 
;t  one  man  in  the  trade  thought 
ands  were  more  trusted,  if  any- 
street.stationers.      **  People,    you 

"  won't  buy  their  '  accounts  '  of 
I't  have  them  of  any  but  respect- 

The  books  sold  are  bought  at  4«. 
V\d.  a  piece,  up  to  70^.  the  dozen, 
I*,  a  piece.    It  is  rarely,  however, 

account-bookseller  gives  45.  9//., 
f  that  he  gives  as  much  as  Us.  Vd. 
it- books.  His  principal  sale  is 
•  "waste,**  or  "day-books,"  kepf 
aders ;  the  average  price  of  these 

The  principal  purchasers  are  the 
ihcrs,  &c.,  in  the  quieter  streets, 
cially  **  a  little  way  out  of  town, 
in't  so  many  cheap  shops.*'  A 
street-stationer,  with  a  "  fixed 
xried  on  tlie  account- book  trade 
latic  affliction  compelled  him  to 
s  the  walking  became  impossible 
le  told  me  that  the  street-trade 
)  what  it  once  was.  **  People," 
i*t  so  well  oft*,  I  think,  sir;  and 
f  a  quire  of  outside  foolscap,  or 
}r  from  5d.  to  8e/.,  and  stitch  it 
rule  it,  and  make  a  book  of  it. 
a  do  that,  sir.  I  bought  of  a  sta- 
^cars  back,  and  he  told  me  that 
tion  of  a  rich  grocer,  and  had 
L  in  his  (the  grocer's)  youth,  but 
ly  account-books,  for  he  said,  the 
oks  that  his  shopman  stitched 
n  opened  so  much  easier.  People 
ood  excuse  for  acting  shabby." 
ow,  I  am  informed,  twelve  men 
-books  daily,  whicli  they  carry  in 
Bt,  or  in  a  waterproof  bag.  or,  in 
under  the  arm.  Some  of  these 
re  not  itinerant  when  there  is  a 
f  people  for  business,  or  indeed 
so ;  at  other  times  they  "  keep 
e  fixed  localities  are,  on  market 
lifield  and  Mark-lane  :  and  to 
irket,  ^  an  old  man,  unable  to 
rts  daily.  The  chief  trade,  how- 
fin^y  or  hawking  these  account- 
or  to  door.  A  man,  "  haying  a 
oes  best  "  on  a  roimd ;  "  if  he  be 
>t  distrusted,  and  sells  as  cheap, 
er,  than  the  shop-keepers, 
account-book  sellers  (with  con  • 
slear  2s,  6d.  a  day  each,  taking, 
ion  of  such  profit,  7s.  per  diem . 
will  be  taken  by  these  street- 
course  of  a  year.  The  capital 
rt  is,  stock -money,  1 5.t. ;  basket, 
•roof  bag,  2s.  Sd;  21s.  in  all. 

SET-SELLERS   OF  Gu IDE-BOOKS, 

I  regards  a  street-rale,  has  only 


been  known  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  had  its 
origination  in  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hume,  M.P., 
to  secure  to  persons  visiting  the  national  cxhj- 
bitions  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  catalogue. 
The  guide-books  were  only  sold,  prior  to  this 
time,  tffUMn  any  public  exhibition ;  and  the  pro- 
fits— RS  is  the  case  at  present — were  the  perqui- 
site of  some  ofi&ciaL  When  the  sale  was  a 
monopoly,  the  profit  must  have  been  consider- 
able, as  the  price  was  seldom  less  than  G</.,  and 
frequently  1«.  The  guide-books,  or,  as  they  are 
more  frequently  cafied,  catalogues,  are  now 
sold  by  men  who  stand  at  the  entrance,  the  ap- 
proaches, at  a  little  distance  on  the  line,  or  at 
the  comers  of  the  adjacent  streets,  at  the  fol-i 
lowing  places :  —  the  National  Gallery,  the 
Vernon  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Society  of  Arts  (occasionally),  the  Art- Union 
(when  open  "  free"),  Greenwich  Hospital,  the 
Dulwich  Gallery,  Hampton  Court,  Windsor 
Castle,  and  Kew  Gardens. 

At  any  temporary  cxhibidon,  also,  the  same 
trade  is  carried  on — as  it  was  largely  when  the 
"  designs,"  &c.,  for  the  decoration  of  the  New 
Housos  of  Parliament  were  exhibited  in  West- 
minster Hall.  There  are,  of  course,  very  many 
other  catalogues,  or  explanatory  guides,  sold  to 
the  visitors  of  other  exhibitions,  but  I  speak 
only  of  the  streeUsaXe, 

There  are  now,  at  the  National  Gallerv, 
three  guidebook-sellers  plying  their  trade  m 
the  streets ;  eight  at  the  British  Museum ;  two 
at  Westminster  Abbey;  one  at  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  only  on  Saturdays,  when  the  House 
is  shown,  by  orders  obtained  gratuitously  at  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  or  "when  appeals 
are  on ;"  one  at  the  Vernon  Gallery ;  two  at 
Dulwich  (but  not  regularly,  as  there  are  none 
at  present),  two  at  Hampton  Court,  "  one  near 
each  gate ;"  and  one,  and  sometimes  three,  at 
Windsor  (generally  sent  out  by  a  shopkeeper 
there).  There  usetl  to  be  one  at  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  but  "  it  grew  so  bad  ,at  last,"  I  was 
told,  "  that  a  rat  couldn't  have  picked  up  his 
grub  at  it — let  alone  a  man." 

Among  all  these  sellers  I  heard  statements 
of  earning  a  most  \iTetclied  pittance,  and  all 
attributed  it  to  the  same  cause.  By  the 
National  Gallery  is  a  board,  on  which  is  an 
aunomicemcnt  that  the  only  authorized  cata- 
logue of  the  works  of  art  can  be  obtained 
in  the  hall.  There  are  similar  announcements 
at  other  public  places.  One  man  who  had  been 
in  this  street  trade,  but  had  abandoned  it,  spoke 
of  these  "boards,"  as  he  called  them,  'vrith 
intense  bitterness.  "  Tliey're  the  ruin  of  any 
trade  in  the  streets,"  he  said.  "You  needn't 
think  because  I'm  out  of  it  now,  that  I  have  a 
pleasure  in  abusing  the  regulations ;  no,  sir,  I 
took  at  it  this  way.  Mr.  Hume  had  trouble 
enough,  I  know,  to  get  the  public  a  cheap 
catalogue,  and  poor  men  were  allowed  to  earn 
honest  bread  by  selling  them  in  the  streets,  and 
honest  bread  they  would  earn  still,  if  it  weren't 
for  the  board.     1  declare  solemnly  a  man  can't 
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get  a  living  at  the  trade.  The  publishers  can't 
prepare  their  catalogues  without  leave,  and  when 
they've  got  leave,  and  do  prepare  and  print 
them,  why  isn't  a  man  allowed  to  sell  them  in 
the  streets,  as  I've  sold  second  editions  of  the 
Gloht'  without  ever  the  office  putting  out  a 
notice  that  the  only  authorized  copy  was  to  be 
had  within?  God  bless  your  soul,  sir,  it's 
shocking,  shocking,  poor  men  being  hindered 
every  way.  Anybody  that  looks  on  the  board 
looks  on  us  as  cheats  and  hwnbugs,  and  thinks 
that  our  catalogues  arc  all  takes-in.  But  I've 
heard  gentlemen,  that  I'm  sure  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about,  say,  in  case  they'd  bought 
in  the  street  flrbt,  and  then  seen  the  board  and 
bought  within  after,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  real 
tiling — I've  heard  gentlemen,  say,  sir, — '  Why 
what  wc  got  in  the  street  is  the  best  after  all.' 
Free  trade  !  There's  plenty  said  about  free 
trade,  but  that  board,  sir,  or  call  it  what  you 
please,  gives  a  monopoly  agamst  us.  What  I 
have  said,  when  I  was  star\'ing  on  catalogues, 
is  this :  Kick  us  out  of  the  streets,  conmiit  us 
for  selling  catalogues,  as  rogues  and  vagabonds ; 
or  give  us  a  fair  chance.  If  we  may  sell,  why 
is  the  only  authorised  catalogue  sold  only 
within  ?  I  wish  Mr.  Hume,  or  Mr.  Cobden, 
cither,  only  understood  the  rights  of  the  matter 
— it's  of  no  account  to  me  myself  now — and  I 
think  they'd  soon  set  it  to  rights.  Free  trade ! 
Over  the  left,  and  with  more  hooks  than  one." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  representation  and 
this  opinion  would  have  been  echoed  by  the 
street  catalogue-sellers,  but  they  were  evidently 
unwilling  to  converse  freely  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  knowing  the  object  for  which  I 
questioned  them,  and  that  publicity  would  fol- 
low. I  attribute  this  reluctance  cliiefly  to  the 
fact  that,  all  these  poor  men  look  forward  to  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  with  earnest 
hope  and  anxiety  that  the  iuflux  of  visiters  will 
add  greatly  to  their  sale  and  profits;  and  they 
are  unwilling  to  jeopardise  their  privilege  of 
sale. 

One  man  told  mc  that  he  believed,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  for  he  had  not  always  "sold 
outside,"  that  the  largest  buyers  of  these  publi- 
cations were  country  people,  sight-seeing  in 
London,  for  they  bought  the  book  not  only  as 
an  explanatory  guide,  but  to  preserve  as  a 
memento  of  their  visit.  Such  customers,  how- 
ever, I  heard  from  several  quarters,  the  moment 
they  saw  a  ''notice"  as  to  the  only  authorised 
copy,  looked  upon  tlic  street- sellers  as  a  sys- 
teinatised  portion  of  the  London  sharpers,  seek- 
ing whom  they  might  devour,  and  so  bought 
their  catalog^ues  "  witliin." 

The  best  customers  in  the  streets  for  the  cata- 
logues are,  I  am  assured,  the  working- classes, 
who  visit  the  national  exhibitions  on  a  holiday. 
*'  I've  oft  enough  heard  them  say,"  one  man 
stated,  "  *  I'd  rather  pay  a  poor  man  2rf.  any  day, 
when  I  can  spare  it,  than  rich  people  Irf.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  fight  for  a  crust.'  " 

At  the  National  Gallery,  the  street-sold  cata- 
logues are  1</.,  3</.,  and  6</. ;  in  the  hall,  the 


authorised  copy  is  sold  at  4dL  and  1«.  At  the 
British  Museum,  the  street-charges  are  3dL  and 
6^. ;  there  were  \d,  catalogues  of  this  institn- 
tion,  but  they  have  been  discontinued  for  the 
last  half-year,  being  found  too  meagre.  At  the 
Vernon  Gallery,  the  charge  is  Id, ;  but  the  6dL 
guide-book  to  the  National  Gallery  contains  als9 
an  account  of  the  pictures  in  the  Yemoa  GaU 
IcTw.  At  Westminster  Abbey  the  price  ii  (UL, 
and  the  same  at  the  House  of  Lorda.  At 
Hampton-court  it  is  2d.,  M,,  and  6dL,  and  at 
the  same  rate  as  regards  the  other  places  men- 
tioned. At  Hampton-court,  I  was  toU,  tki 
street-sellers  were  not  allowed  to  approach  tki 
palace  nearer  than  a  certain  space.  One  man 
told    me    that   he   was  threatened  with  bebff 

"  had  in  for  trespassing,  and  Mr.  G wou 

make  him  wheel  a  roller.     Of  course,"  the  mn 
continued,    "  there's  an  authorised   catakgw   | 
there." 

The  best  sale  of  catalogues  in  the  streets  mi  I 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art  for  thi 
Houses  of  Parliament  The  sellers,  tha  ■ 
about  20  in  number,  among  whom  wen  te 
women — cleared  2s.  and  2s.  6d,  each  daily.  At 
present,  I  am  assured,  that  a  good  week  ii 
considered  one  in  which  5s.  is  made,  but  thit  fe 
is  more  frequently  the  weeUy  earning.  It  irait 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  the  two  plaees  nMit 
resorted  to— the  National  Gallery  and  tki  Bri- 
tish Museum— the  street  sale  is  only  for  te 
days  in  the  week  at  the  first  mentioned,  ni 
three  days  at  the  second.  "You  may  think 
that  more  is  made,"  said  one  man,  "bat  it 
isn't.  Sweeping  a  good  crossing  is  far  better, 
far.  Bless  your  soul,  only  stand  a  few  minvtn 
looking  on,  any  day,  and  see  what  numbeit  nd 
nimibers  of  people  pass  in  and  out  of  a  flsc 
admission  place  without  ever  laying  out  U 
Why,  only  last  Monday  and  Wednesday  (Kueb 
17  and  19,  both  very  rainy  days)  I  took  only  S^ 
I  didn't  take  more  than  5d.f  and  I  leave  joa to 
judge  the  living  I  shall  clear  out  of  that;  vuil 
know  that  the  man  with  the  catalogue  st  sn|^ 
ther  place,  didn't  take  Id.  It's  sad  woik,  nx, 
as  you  stand  in  the  wet  and  cold,  with  no  dinnef 
for  yourself,  and  no  great  hope  of  taking  am 
home  to  your  family." 

These  street-sellers  contrive,  whenerer  tbey 
can,  to  mix  up  other  avocations  with  cstikgw 
selling,  as  the  public  institutions  close  enj* 
One,  on  every  occasion,  sells  second  editiomfl^ 
the  newspapers ;  another  has  "  odd  turm  it 
porteringi"  a  third  sells  old  umbrellas  in  the 
streets ;  some  sold  exhibition  cards  in  thePad^i 
on  Sundays,  until  the  sale  was  stopped;  anoiha 
sells  a  little  stationery ;  and  nearly  the  iriiole* 
them  resort,  on  favourable  opportunities,  to  the 
sale  of  "books  of  the  play,"  or  of  "th* 
opera." 

Reckoning  that  there  are  regularly  sixteci 
stret't-sellers  of  guide-books — they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other's  stations — and  thst  eseh 
clears  4«.  weekly,  we  find  £%32  expended  in 
this  street  traffic.  I  have  calculated  only  on  the 
usual  bookseller's  allowance  of  25  per  cent, 
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ome  instances,  these  sellers  are 
ower  terms  —  besides  having,  in 
catalogues,  thirteen  to  the  dozen ; 
At  specified  does  not  exceed  tlie 

Bt  number  of  these  guide-books 
d  of  as  having  been  sold,  in  any 
four  dozen,  disposed  of  on  a  fine 
;  and  for  these  the  street-seller 
StL  There  are,  I  was  informed^ 
more  "  tbreepennies  "  as  "  six- 
1,  and  three  times  as  many  "  pen- 
ither  two  together. 
,  required  to  start  is  what  may 
r  in  "  a  stock  of  books — 5s.  gene- 


REET-SELLERS   OF   FiNE   ArTS. 

i  may  be  described  as  partaking 
aracteristics  of  the  street  stationers 
paper-workers,"  as  they  are  not 
le  trade  is  less  exclusively  than 
ide  '*  in  the  hands  of  men.  Tliose 
this  branch  of  the  strect-traflic 
ed  into  the  sellers  of  pictures 
1  of  engravings  (of  all  kinds),  in 
Inder  this  head  may  also  be 
eet-artists  (though  this  is  a  trade 
I  street'life  rather  than  forming 
part  of  it),  I  allude  more  parti- 
illustrated  "  boards  "  which  are 
the  purposes  of  the  street-pat- 
i  adapted  for  no  other  use.  The 
It  executes  the  greater  portion  of 
also  prepares  the  paintings  which 
cterior  of  shows.  There  are  also 
nanuscript  music,  and  the  makers 
r  "images"  of  all  descriptions, 
ch  of  the  subject  I  shall  treat 
id  of  the  street- Italians.  Under 
ous  head  I  shall  also  speak  of 
ose  skill  produces  the  street-sold 
wax  or  piaster,  they  being  of  the 
I  the  "  image  "  men.  In  both 
d  '*  casts  "  and  "  moulded  "  pro- 
kinds  the  change  and  improve- 
e  taken  place,  from  the  pristine 
green  parrots  "  is  most  remark- 
Utable  to  the  taste  of  working 
re  the  chief  purchasers  of  the 
s. 

Of  Street  Art. 
10  work  for  the  street- sellers  are 
than  the  poets  for  the  same  trade, 
is  now  but  one  man  who  can  be 
(  a  street-artist.  The  inopportune 
ballads  of  which  specimens  have 
given — or  of  any  of  the  street 
e  work  of  cheap  wood-engravers, 
execution  of  these  orders  to  their 
is  not  often  that  illustrations  are 
essly  for  anything  but  what  I 
i  as  "  Gallows  literature."  Of 
have  also  been  fumishcd.  The 
urder,  and  the  other  of  a  fabulous 


one,  or  "  cock,"  together  with  a  sample  (in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Patrick  Connor)  of  the  portraits 
given  in  such  productions.  The  cuts  for  the 
heading  of  ballads  are  very  often  such  as  have 
been  used  for  the  illustration  of  other  works, 
and  are  "picked  up  cheap." 

The  artist  who  works  especially  for  the  street 
trade — as  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  paints  the 
patterers*  boards — must  address  his  art  plainly 
to  the  e^e  of  the  spectator.  He  must  use  the 
most  striking  colours,  be  profuse  in  the  appli- 
cation of  scarlet,  light  blue,  orange — not  yellow 
I  was  told,  it  ain't  a  good  candlelight  colour — 
and  must  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination. 
Perspective  and  back-grounds  are  things  of  but 
minor  consideration.  Everything  must  be  sacri- 
ficed for  efiect 

These  paintings  are  in  water  colours,  and  are 
rubbed  over  with  a  solution  of  some  gum- resin 
to  protect  them  from  the  influence  of  rainy 
weather.  Two  of  the  subjects  most  in  demand  of 
late  for  the  patterers'  boards  were  "  the  Sloanes" 
and  "the  Mannings."  The  treatment  of  Jane 
Wilbred  was  "worked"  by  twenty  boardmen, 
each  with  his  "illustration"  of  the  subject  The 
illustrations  were  in  six  "  compartments."  In 
the  first  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloane  are  "  picking 
out  "  the  girl  from  a  line  of  workhouse  chil- 
dren. She  is  represented  as  plump  and  healthy, 
but  with  a  stupid  expression  of  coimtenance. 
In  another  compartment,  Sloane  is  beating  the 
girl,  then  attenuated  and  wretched- looking,  with 
a  shoe,  while  his  wife  and  Miss  Devaux  (a 
name  I  generally  heard  pronounced  among  the 
street-people  as  it  is  spelt  to  an  English  reader) 
look  approvingly  on.  The  next  picture  was 
Sloane  compelling  the  g^rl  to  swallow  filth. 
The  fourth  represented  her  as  in  the  hospital, 
with  her  ribs  protruding  from  her  wasted  body 
— "just  as  I've  worked  Sarah  Sirapole,"  said  a 
patterer,  "  who  was  confined  in  a  cellar  and  fed 
on  'tato  peels.  Sarah  was  a  cock,  sir,  and  a 
ripper."  Then  came  the  attack  of  the  people 
on  Sloane,  one  old  woman  dressed  after  the 
fashion  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  "prodding"  him  with 
a  huge  and  very  green  umbrella.  The  sixth 
and  last  was,  as  usual,  the  trial. 

I  have  described  the  "  Sloanes'  board  "  first, 
as  it  may  be  more  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of 
any  reader  observant  of  such  things.  In  the 
"  Mannings*  board  "  there  were  the  same  num- 
ber of  compartments  as  in  the  Sloanes' ;  show- 
ing  the  circumstances  of  the  murder,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  body  of  Connor,  the  trial,  &c. 
One  standing  patterer,  who  worked  a  Mannings' 
board,  told  me  that  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Manning, 
beautifully  "dressed  for  dinner"  in  black  satin, 
with  "  a  low  front,"  firing  a  pistol  at  Connor, 
who  was  "  washing  himself,"  while  Manning,  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  looked  on  in  evident  alann, 
was  greatly  admired,  especially  out  of  town. 
"The  people  said,"  observed  the  patterer,  "  *  O, 
look  at  him  a- washing  hisself;  he's  a  doing  it  so 
nattral,  and  ain't  a- thinking  he's  a-going  to  be 
murdered.  But  was  he  really  so  ugly  as  that  ? 
Lor  !  such  a  beautiful  woman  to  have  to  do  with 
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hiDL*  You  see,  sir,  Connor  weren't  flattered, 
and  perliaps  Mrs.  Manning  was.  I  have  heard 
the  same  sort  of  remarks  both  in  town  and 
country.  I  patters  liard  on  the  women  such 
times,  as  I  points  them  out  on  my  boanl  in  mur- 
ders or  any  crimes.  I  says :  *  When  tlierc  *s 
mischief  a  woman's  always  the  first.  Look  at 
Mrs.  Mannin<r  there  on  tlmt  werry  hoard — the 
work  of  one  uf  the  first  artists  in  Loudon — it  *s 
a  faithful  likeness,  taken  from  life  at  oiic  of  her 
cxaminationH,  look  at  her.  She  iires  the  pistol, 
as  you  can  see.  aud  her  husb;uid  was  her  tool.' 
I  siiid,  too,  that  Sloane  was  Mrs.  Sloane's  tool. 
It  answers  be^t,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  {^oing  on  that 
patter.  The  men  likes  it,  and  the  women  doesn't 
object,  for  they'll  say:  '  Well,  wheu  a  woman 
is  bad,  she  is  bud,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  her  sex.' 
There's  the  board  before  them  when  I  rmis  on 
that  line  of  p?tter,  and  when  I  appeals  to  the 
'lustration,  it  seems  to  cooper  the  thing.  They 
must  believe  their  eyes." 

When  there  is  *' a  run"  on  any  particular 
subject,  there  are  occasionally  jarrings — I  was 
informed  by  a  "boardnian" — between  the  artibt 
and  his  street-customers.  The  standing  patterers 
want  '*  something  n:orc  original"  than  their  fel- 
lows, especially  if  they  are  likely  to  work  in  the 
same  locality,  while  the  artist  prefers  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  wliat  he  has  already  executed.  The 
artist,  moreover,  and  with  all  reason abl ones.*:, 
will  s>ay :  "  Why,  you  niu^^t  have  the  facts.  J)o 
you  want  mc  to  make  Kliza  Chestncy  killing 
Rush  ?  "  The  UKittt-r  is  r.rien  coniproniistd  hy 
some  change  being  intrddncod,  and  by  iho  cha- 
racters being  dillcTciitly  drtssed.  One  man  lold 
me,  tljat  in  town  and  countrj'  he  had  acvw  .Mrs. 
Jenny  shot  in  the  following  costmnes,  *'  in  light 
green  welwct,  sky-blue  satin,  crimson  wlk,  :nd 
vite  muslin."  It  was  the  .same  with  Mr. 
Manning. 

For  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  [  am  tohl,  the 
artist  in  question  has  prepared  all  the  boards  in 
demand.  Prcviotisly,  the  standing  patterers  pre- 
pared their  own  boards,  when  they  fanciwl  them- 
selves capable  of  stich  a  "reach  of  art,''  or  luid 
them  done  l»y  some  unemployed  pairiter,  whom 
they  might  fall  in  with  at  a  lodging-house,  or 
elsewhere.  This  is  rarely  done  now,  I  am  told ; 
not  perhaps  more  tlian  six  times  in  a  twelve- 
month, and  whin  done  it  is  most  frequently 
praetisfd  of  "  cock-hojirds;'*  for,  as  was  s:tid  to 
me,  "if  a  man  thinks  he'.-?  getting  up  a  fake- 
ment likely  to  take,  and  wants  a  board  to  hel]> 
him  on  with  it.  he'll  try  and  keep  it  to  his^elf, 
and  come  out  with  't  quite  freslu" 

The  charge  of  the  ])op alar  street-artist  for  the 
painting  of  a  board  is  3s.  or  3*.  fid,,  according 
to  the  simplicity  or  elaborateness  of  the  details ; 
the  board  itself  is  provided  by  the  artist's  em- 
ployer. The  demand  for  this  peculiar  branch 
of  street  art  is  very  irregular,  depending  entirely 
upon  whether  anything  he  "up"  or  not;  that 
is,  whether  there  has  or  lias  not  been  ])erpelrated 
any  act  of  atrocity,  which  has  riveted,  as  it  is 
called,  tilt  public  attention.  And  so  great  is  the 
uncertainty  felt  by  the  street- folk,  whether  "  the 


most  beautiful  murder  will  take  or  not,"  that  it 
is  rarely  the  patterer  will  order,  or  ^e  aitist 
will  speculate,  in  anticipation  of  a  demand,  upon 
preparing  the  painting  of  any  event,  until  iad»- 
fied  that  it  has  become  "  popular."  A  deed  of 
more  than  usual  daring,  deceit,  or  mystery,  maj 
be  at  once  hailed  by  those  connected  with  mur- 
der-patter, as  **  one  that  will  do,"  and  soms 
speculation  may  be  ventured  upon ;  as  it  wa% 
1  am  informed,  in  the  cases  of  Tawcll,  Autb, 
and  the  Mannings ;  but  these  are  merely  excep- 
tionaL  Thus,  if  the  artist  hare  a  dozen  boani 
ordered  "  for  this  ten  days,  he  may  hare  tM^ 
or  one,  or  none  for  the  next  ten ;"  so  uncertain 
it  appears,  is  all  that  depends,  without  intxiuie 
merit,  on  mere  popular  applause. 

I  am  unable  to  give— owing  to  the  waDt  ef 
account-books,  &c.,  which  I  have  to  often  had 
to  refer  to  as  characteristic  of  street-people— 
a  precise  account  of  the  average  number  of 
hoards  thus  prepared  in  a  year.  Perhaps  it  mw 
l>e  as  close  to  the  fact  as  possible  to  condnw 
that  the  artist  in  question,  who,  unlike  the 
majority  of  the  street- poets,  is  not  a  street-salki^ 
but  works,  as  a  professional  man,  fir  but  noC  fit 
the  streets,  realises  on  his  boards  a  profit  rf 
7s.  Gtl.  weekly.  The  ]uctorial  producDoni  ftr 
street- shows  will  be  more  appropriately  described 
in  the  account  of  strect-perfoniiers  and  showmnL 

This  artist,  as  I  have  shov.n  concerniDg flome 
of  tlie  street -professors  of  the  sitter  art  of  poajTi 
has  the  quiility  of  knowing  how  to  .id.ipt  his 
works  exactly  to  the  ta.^le  <»f  his  jKitrons  the 
sellers,  and  of  their  patrons,  the  buyers  in  the 
ftreets: 

Or  TiiK  STKKKT-sr.LMiiis  or  EXGRAViyC^ 

i;tc.,  in  Vmbki.llas.  r.rc. 
Tnr.  sale  of  "print.s,"  "  pictnres,"  and  "en- 
gravings " — I  heard  tlieui  designated  b)'  each 
term— in  umbrellas  in  the  streets,  lui  been 
known,  as  far  as  I  could  leani  frum  the  street- 
folk  for  some  fifteen  yearj*.  aj;d  has  bcfU  gienenl 
from  ten  to  twelve  jcars.  In  tliis  traffic  the 
iiiiihrilla  is  inverted  and  the  "stock"  is  dii- 
jiosed  within  its  expanse.  Soinetinics  narro* 
tapes  are  attached  Irom  rib  to  rib  of  ihi!  um- 
brella, and  ^vithiu  tlie>e  tapes  are  pUced  U« 
[netures,  one  re.^ting  upon  another.  Sometime* 
a  few  pins  :ire  used  to  attach  the  largtr  prin^ 
to  i!ie  cotton  (u"  tlie  v.mbrella,  the  smaller  one* 
hi  in;^  ••  litud  in  at  the  side  **  of  the  bicgef' 
*•  Tins  is  best,  sir,  in  my  opinion,''  said  a  little 
old  man,  av ho  used  to  have  a  '*  print  umbrclU' 
in  the  Mew  Cut;  "for  the  public  has  a nj» 
I'.ubrokener  di>]il:iy.  I  used  werry  fine  F** 
though  they's  dearer,  for  people  as  lias  apetfT 
to  spare  likes  to  i^ee  things  nice,  and  big  pi* 
makes  big  holes  in  the  pictures." 

This  tnule  is  most  pursued  on  still  sunfflitf 
evinings,  and  the  use  of  an  inverted  unihdi* 
seen  IS  so  far  appropriate  that  it  can  only  be  •*  .^ 
used,  in  the  street,  in  </ry  weather.  "I  ^  .*^ 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  sir,"  said  the  **** 
informant,  "for  wind  or  rain,  and  niany''^ 
time   them   devils  o'  boys — God    forgive  ^ 
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1*7  poor  chQdren — but  they  u  devils — 
»  in>  to  DM  and  has  said— one  in  par- 
an&i'  afoK  the  rest:  'It'll  thonder 
Qtnutea^  old  bloke,  so  hap  with  yer 
ller,  and  go  'ome ;  hup  with  it  jist  as 
.1  ahoir  Btnmiin ;  and  sell  as  yer  goes.' 
«  a  shocking  torment,  sir ;  nobody  can 
»  people  in  the  streets, — shocking." 
igravings  thus  sold  aie  of  all  dncrip- 
gmfl  have  evidently  been  the  frontis- 
rizpem^  or  lower-priced  works.  These 
oaetiznes  iall  into  hands  of  the  "  waste 
t,"  and  any  "illostrations"  aie  ex- 
mn  the  letter-press  and  are  disposed  of 
illeeton,  by  the  gross  or  dozen,  to  those 
leinen  who  supply  the  small  shop- 
and  the  street-sellers.  Sometimes,  I 
mod,  a  number  of  engravings,  which  had 
Qe  appeared  as  ''frontispieces"  were 
r  sale  separately.  Many  of  these  were 
irand  in  the  **  street  umbrellas  •/'  more 
r  the  portraits  of  popular  actors  and 
"Mr.  J.  P.  Kemble,  as  Hamlet"— 
'awcett,  as  Captain  Copp  " — "  Mr. 
as  lago "— "  Mr.  Listen,  as  Paul 
'Mrs.  Siddons,  as  Lady  Macbeth" — 
VNeil,  as  Bclvidera,"  &c.,  &c.  In 
le  of  an  inquiry  into  the  subject  nearly 
ind  a  half  ago,  I  learned  from  one 
la  man  "  that,  six  or  seven  years  pre- 
le  used  to  sell  more  portraits  of  **  Mr. 
Kean,  as  Richard  IlL,"  than  of  any- 
c  Engravings,  too,  which  had  first 
liied  in  the  "Annuals" — when  half- 
was  the  price  of  the  "  Literary 
,"  the  "  Forget-me-not,"  "  Friend- 
ffering,"  the  "Bijou,"  &c.,  &c.— are 
y  found  in  these  umbrellas ;  and 
them  are  not  unfrequently  seen  por- 
the  aristocratic  beauties  of  the  day, 
faste"  "Flowers  of  Loveliness"  aiid 
art  Ikiagazines,"  which  "  go  off  very 
lie  majority  of  these  street-sold  "  en- 
"  are  "coloured,"  in  which  state  the 
lers  prefer  them,  thinking  them  much 
»ble,  though  the  information  I  received 
!ars  out  their  opinion. 
Uowing  statement,  from  a  middle-aged 
'uither  shows  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
lass  of  customers : 

sat  with  an  imibrclla,"  she  said, 
lev^  or  eight  years,  I  suppose  it  is. 
mho's  a  penny  lot-seller,  with  just  a 
pitch"  [the  vendor  of  a  number  of 
■old  at  a  penny  "  a  lot "]  "  and  m  the 
I  do  a  little  in  engravings,  when  I'm 
ling  my  husband's  'lots,'  for  he  has 
m  a  day,  and  oftener  a  night,  with 
;  and  packing  for  a  tradesman,  that's 
im  loDg.  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  sell  most 
L'  'Master  Toms'  wasn't  bad  last 
'Master  Toms'  was  pictures  of  cats, 
must  have  seen  them — and  I  had  them 
colours.  If  a  child  looks  on  with  its 
ery  likdy,  it'll  want  *  pussy,'  and  if  the 
ies  for  it,  it's  almost  a  sure  sale,  and 


niore,  I  think,  indeed  I'm  sure,  with  men  th^p 
with  women.  Women  knows  the  value  of  money 
better  than  men,  for  men  never  understand  what 
housekeeping  is.  I  have  no  children,  thank 
God,  or  they  might  be  pinched,  poor  things. 
'Miss  Kitties'  was  the  same  sale.  Toms  is 
hes,  and  Kitties  is  she  cats.  I've  sometimes 
•old  to  poor  womoi  who  was  tiresome;  they 
must  have  just  what  would  fit  over  their 
mantel-pieoes,  that  was  papered  with  pic- 
tures."  [My  readers  may  remember  that 
some  of  the  descriptions  I  have  given,  long 
previous  to  the  present  inquiry,  of  the  rooms  of 
the  poor,  fully  bear  out  this  statement]  "  I 
seldom  venture  on  anythmjg  above  ItL,  I  mean 
to  sell  at  Id.  I've  had  Toms  and  Kitties  at 
2d.  though.  *  Fashions  *  isn't  worth  umbrella 
room ;  the  poorest  needlewoman  won't  be  satis- 
fied  with  them  from  an  umbrella.  *  Queens  * 
and  *  Alberts '  and  '  Wales' a '  and  the  other 
children  isn't  near  so  good  as  they  was.  There's 
so  many  *  fine  portraits  of  Her  Majesty,'  or  the 
others,  given  away  with  the  first  number  of  this 
or  of  that,  that  people's  overstocked.  If  a 
working-man  can  buy  a  newspaper  or  a  num- 
ber, why  of  course  he  may  as  well  have  a 
picture  with  it.  They  gave  away  glasses  of  gin 
at  the  opening  of  that  baker's  shop  there,  and 
it's  the  same  doctrine  "  [The  word  she  used]. 
"  I  never  offer  penny  theatres,  or  comic  exhibi- 
tions, or  anything  big  ;  they  spoils  the  look  of 
the  umbrella,  and  makes  better  things  look 
mean.  I  sell  only  to  working  people,  I  think; 
seldom  to  boys,  and  seldomer  to  girls  ;  seldom 
to  servant-maids  and  hardly  ever  to  women  of 
the  town.  I  Jtave  taken  6d  from  one  of  them 
though.  I  think  boys  buy  pictures  for  picture 
books.  I  never  had  what  1  suppose  was  old 
pictures.  To  a  few  old  people,  I've  known, 
'Children'  sell  fairly,  when  they're  made 
plump,  and  red  cheeked,  and  curly  haired. 
They  sees  a  resemblance  of  their  grandcliildren, 
perhaps,  and  buys.  Young  married  people  does 
so  too,  but  not  so  oft,  I  think.  I  don't  remember 
that  ever  I  have  made  more  than  Is.  lOd.  on  an 
evening.  I  don't  sell,  or  very  seldom  indeed, 
at  other  times,  and  only  in  smnmcr,  and  when 
its  fine.  If  I  clear  5s.  I  counts  that  a  good 
week.  It's  a  great  help  to  the  lot-selling.  I 
seldom  clear  so  much.     Oftener  4f." 

The  principal  sale  of  these  "  pictures,"  in 
the  streets,  is  from  umbrellas.  Occasionally,  a 
street-stationer,  or  even  a  mLscellaneous  lot- 
seller,  when  he  has  met  with  a  cheap  lot, 
especially  of  portraits  of  ladies,  will  display  a 
collection  of  prints,  pyramidally  arranged  on 
his  stall, — but  these  are  exceptions.  Some- 
times, too,  an  "  lunbrella  print-seller"  will  have 
a  few  "  pictures  in  frames,"  on  a  sort  of  stand 
alongside  the  umbrella. 

The  pictures  for  the  umbrellas  are  bought  at 
the  warehouse,  or  the  swag-shops,  of  *which  I 
have  before  spoken.  At  these  establishments 
"  prints  "  are  commonly  supplied  from  3d.  to 
5s.  the  doien.  The  street-sellers  buy  at  5d. 
and  6d.  the  dozen,  to  sell  at  a  Id.  a  piece ;  and 
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at  Zd.  to  sell  at  \d.  None  of  the  pictures  tlius 
sold  are  prepared  expressly  for  the  streets. 

In  so  desultory  and — as  one  intelligent  street- 
seller  witli  whom  I  conversed  on  the  suhject 
described  it— so  wrathery  a  trade,  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  exact  statistics.  From  the  best  data 
at  my  command,  it  may  be  computed,  that  foi 
twelve  weeks  of  the  year,  there  arc  thirty  um- 
brella print-sellers  (all  exceptional  traders 
therein  included)  each  clearir.g  6f.  weekly,  and 
taking  \2»,  Thus  it  appears  that  216^.  is  yearly 
expended  in  the  streets  in  this  purchase.  Many 
of  the  sellers  are  old  or  infirm ;  one  who  was 
among  the  most  prosperous  before  the  clianges 
in  the  streets  of  Lambeth,  was  dwarfish,  and 
was  delighted  to  be  thought  "  a  character." 

Of  the  Street-sellers  of  Pictures  in 

Frames. 
From  about  1810,  or  somewhat  earlier,  down 
to  1830,  or  somewhat  later,  the  street-sale  of 
pictures  in  frames  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.  The  subjects  "were  then 
nearly  all  scriptural :  "  The  Offering  up  of 
Isaac;"  "Jacob's  Dream;"  "The  Crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea ;"  "  The  Death  of  Sisera ;" 
and  "  The  Killing  of  Goliath  from  the  Sling 
of  the  youthful  David."  But  the  Jaw  traders 
did  not  at  all  account  it  necessary  to  confine 
the  subjects  of  their  pictures  to  the  records 
of  the  Old— their  best  trade  was  in  the  illus- 
trations of  the  New  Testament.  Perhaps  the 
"Stoning  of  St.  Stephen"  was  their  most 
saleable  "  picture  in  a  frame."  There  were 
also  "  The  Nativity ;"  "  The  Slaying  of 
the  Children,  by  order  of  Herod"  (with  the 
quotation  of  St  Matthew,  chap.  ii.  verse  17, 
"  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by 
Jeremy  the  prophet");  "The  Sennon  on  the 
Mount;"  "  The  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist ;" 
"  The  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem ;"  "  The 
Raising  of  Lazarus ;"  "  The  Betrayal  on  the 
part  of  Judas ;"  "  The  Crucifixion  ;"  and  "  The 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul."  There  were  others, 
but  these  were  the  principal  subjects.  All 
these  pictures  were  coloured,  and  very  deeply 
coloured.  St.  Stephen  was  stoned  in  the  lightest 
of  sky-blue  short  mantles.  The  pictures  were 
sold  in  the  streets  of  London,  mostly  in  the  way 
of  hawkhig ;  but  ten  times  as  extensively,  I  am 
told,  in  the  country,  as  in  town.  Indeed,  at 
the  present  time,  many  a  secluded  village  ale- 
house has  its  parlour  walls  decorated  with  these 
scriptural  illustrations,  which  seem  to  have 
superseded 

"  The  pictureR  placed  for  ornament  and  use ; 
The  twelve  good  rules;  the  royal  game  of  goose," 

mentioned  by  Goldsmith  as  characteristic  of  a 
village  inn.  These  "Jew  pictures"  are  now 
yielding  to  others. 

Most  bf  these  articles  were  varnished,  and  2*. 
or  2s,  6d,  each  was  frequently  the  price  asked. 
Is.  6d.  being  taken  "  if  no  better  could  be 
done,"  and  sometimes  Is.  A  smaller  amount 
per  single  picture  was  always  taken,  if  a  set 


were  purchased.  These  productions  were  pre- 
pared principally  for  street-sale  and  forhawko^ 
The  frames  were  narrower  and  meaner-lookiog 
than  in  the  present  street-pictures  of  the  kind; 
they  were  stained  like  the  present  frames,  inimi. 
tation  of  maple,  but  far  less  skilfully.  Some- 
times they  were  a  black  japan ;  sometimes  t 
sorry  imitation  of  mahogany. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  BUI  era,  the 
strcct-pictures  in  frames  most  in  demand  were 
Earl  Grey,  Earl  Spencer's  (or  Lord  AlthoipX 
Lord  Brougham's,  and  Lord  John  Russdri. 
O'Connell's  also  "  sold  well,"  as  did  William 
IV.  "  Queen  Adelaide,"  I  was  told,  "  went 
off  middling,  not  much  more  than  half  as  good 
as  William."  Towards  the  close  of  King  Wil- 
liam's life,  the  portraits  of  the  Princess  Vic. 
toria  of  Kent  were  of  good  sale  in  the  stneH^ 
and  her  Royal  Highness  was  certainly  repre- 
sented as  a  young  lady  of  undue  plumpneii, 
and  had  hardly  justice  done  to  her  portraibue. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent,  also,  I  was  informed, 
"  sold  fairish  in  the  streets."  In  a  little  time, 
the  picture  in  a  frame  of  the  Princess  Victoria 
of  Kent,  with  merely  an  alteration  in  the  title, 
became  available  as  Queen  Victoria  I.,  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Since  that  period,  there 
have  been  the  princes  and  princesses,  her  Ma- 
jesty's oflspring,  who  present  a  strong  family 
resemblance. 

The  street  pictures,  so  to  speak,  are  not  un- 
frequently  of  a  religious  character.  Pictures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  of  the  Saviour  seated 
at  the  Last  Supper,  of  the  Crucifixion,  or  of 
the  different  saints,  generally  coloured.  The 
principal  purchasers  of  tliese  "  religious  pic- 
tures"' are  the  poorer  Irish.  I  remember  «ee- 
ing,  in  the  course  of  an  inquirj'  among  street- 
perl'onners  laot  summer,  the  entire  wall  of  * 
poor  street-dancer's  one  room,  except  merely 
the  space  occupied  by  the  fireplace,  covered 
with  small  coloured  pictures  in  frames,  tlie 
whole  of  which,  the  proprietor  told  me,  with 
some  j)ride,  he  had  picked  iip  in  the  streets, 
according  as  he  could  spare  a  few  i>cnce.  Among 
them  were  a  crucifix  (of  bone),  and  afewiW" 
dallious,  of  a  religious  character,  in  plasterer 
wax.  This  man  was  of  Italian  extracdon;  l>ot 
I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Irish,  though  never  to  the 
same  extent. 

The  general  subjects  now  most  in  demand  fof 
street-sale  are,  "  Lola  Montes,"  "  Louis  PhilipP* 
and  his  Queen,"  "  The  Sailor's  Return,"  "The 
Soldier's  Return,"  and  the  "Parting"  of  the 
same  individuals,  Smugglers,  in  different  iitn^^ 
tions.  Poachers  also ;  "  Turpin's  Ride  to  Yorkt 
the  divers  feats  attributed  to  Jack  Sheppard(hnt 
less  popular  than  "  Turpin's  Ride,")  "  Court- 
ship," "  Marriage  "  (the  one  a  couple  caressingf 
and  the  other  bickering),  "  Father  Mathew"  (« 
very  black  large  boots).  "  Napoleon  Bonapsjff* 
crossing  the  Alps,"  and  his  "  Farewell  to  htf 
Troops  at  Fontainebleau,"  "  Scenes  of  Pirs<7' 
None  of  these  subjects  are  modern;  "^* 
Monies"    (a  bold-faced   woman,  in  a  riding" 
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the  newest  "Why,"  said  one 
with  the  trade,  "  there  hasn't 
t  Napoleon  in  a  frame-picture  for 
>r  Cobdens,  nor  Feargus  O' Con- 
John  Franklins  ;  what  is  wanted 
thing  exciting." 

of  fnme-pictures  (as  I  sometimes 
ailed)  made  expressly  for  street- 
1  id,  to  Is,  a  pair.  The  Id.  a  pair 
inches  by  four,  very  rude,  and  on 
d  with  frames  made  of  lath- wood 
put  together  vesy  compactly, 
sorts  are  of  prints  bought  at  the 
or  of  waste- dealers,  sometimes 
red,  and  sometimes  plain.  The 
s  of  those  charged  from  2d,  to  4/f. 

higher-priced  pictures  are  painted 
the  streets,  but  are  always  copies 
ar  engraving,  and  their  sale  is  not 
the  others.  These  frame-pictures 
generally  got  up  by  a  family,  the 
le  management  of  the  paper- work, 
e  wood.  The  parents  have,  many 
paper-stainers.  This  division  of 
*cason  of  the  exceeding  cheapness 
branch  of  the  fine  arts.  These 
ts  —  or  whatever  they  are  to  be 
irepare  and  frame  for  street- sale 
en  away  in  the  iirst  instance  with 
a  newspaper  or  a  periodical,  and 
0  be  had  for  next  to  nothing." 
e  of  such  engravings  has  tended 
inish  the  sale  of  the  pictures  pre- 
y  for  the  streets. 

go  this  trade  was  ten  \imes  greater 
The  principal  sale  still  is,  and 
t  the  street-markets  on  Saturday 
ley  arc  sold  piled  on  a  small  stall, 
er  the  arm.  To  sell  10^.  worth  on 
ght  is  an  extraordinary  sale,  and 
b>ad  one,  and  the  frame-picturer 
niddling  patter  to  set  them  oft*  at 
ice  a  pair  ! '  he'll  say ;  *  only  two- 
Who'd  be  without  an  ornament 

ow  about  fifty  persons  engaged  in 
\  Saturday  night,  of  whom  the 
[le  artists  or  preparers  of  the  pic- 
Monday  evening  there  are  about 
;  and  not  half  that  number  on 
1 — but  some  "  take  a  round  in  the 

oplc  take  10*.  weekly  for  frame- 
year  through,  l,OiO/.  is  yearly 
his  way.  I  estimate  the  average 
renty  daily.  Their  profits  are 
r  cent ;  boys  and  working  people 
Tlie  trade  is  often  promoted  by 
public-house.  Many  mechanics, 
w  frame  their  own  pictures, 

lEET-SELLERS    OF   MANUSCRIPT 

iND  OTHER  Music. 

ed  to  be  more  extensively  carried 

eets  than  it  is  at  present     The 


reasons  I  heard  assigned  for  the  decadence  wen 
the  greater  cheapness  of  musical  productions 
generally,  and  the  present  fondness  for  litho- 
graphic embellishments  to  every  polka,  waltz, 
quadrille,  ballad,  &c.,  &c.  "  People  now  hates, 
I  do  believe,  a  bare  music-sheet,"  one  street- 
seller  remarked. 

The  street  manuscript-music  trade  was,  cer- 
tainly, and  principally,  piratical.  An  air 
became  popular  perhaps  on  a  sudden,  as  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  in  the  case,  of  "  Jump,  Jim 
Crow."  At  a  musical  publisher* a,  such  an 
afiair  in  the  first  bloom  of  its  popularity,  would 
have  been  charged  from  2a,  to  3«.  6d.,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  the  street-seller  at  that  time, 
often  also  a  book- stall  keeper,  would  employ,  or 
buy  of  those  who  ofilered  them  for  sale,  and  who 
copied  them  for  the  purpose,  a  manuscript  of 
the  demanded  music,  which  he  could  sell  cheap 
in  comparison. 

A  man  who,  until  the  charges  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken,  kept  a  second-hand  book- 
stall, in  a  sort  of  arched  passage  in  the  New 
Cut,  Lambeth,  sold  manuscript-music,  and  was 
often  "  sadly  bothered,"  he  said,  at  one  time  by 
the  musical  propensities  of  a  man  who  looked 
like  a  journeyman  tailor.  This  man,  whenever 
he  had  laid  out  a  trifie  at  the  book-stall,  looked 
over  the  musit,  and  often  pulled  a  small  flute 
from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  play  a  few  bars 
from  one  of  the  manuscripts,  and  this  he  con- 
tinued doing,  to  the  displeasure  of  the  stall - 
keeper,  until  a  crowd  began  to  assemble,  think- 
ing, perhaps,  that  the  flute-player  was  a  street- 
musician  ;  he  was  then  obliged  to  desist  Of 
the  kind  of  music  he  sold,  or  of  its  mode  of 
production,  this  street-bookseller  knew  nothing. 
He  purchased  it  of  a  man  who  carried  it  to  his 
stall,  and  as  he  found  it  sell  tolerably  well,  he 
gave  himself  no  further  trouble  concerning  it 
The  supplier  of  the  manuscript  pencilled  on 
each  sheet  the  price  it  was  to  be  oflered  at, 
allowing  the  stall-keeper  from  50  to  150  per 
cent,  profit,  if  the  price  marked  was  obtained. 
"  I  haven't  seen  anything  of  him,  sir,"  said  the 
street- bookseller,  "'for  a  long  while.  I  dare 
say  he  was  sonic  poor  mu&icianer,  or  singer,  or 
a  reduced  gentleman,  perhaps,  for  he  always 
came  after  dusk,  or  else  on  bad  dark  days." 

Although  but  partially  connected  with  street- 
art,  I  may  mention  as  a  sample  of  the  music 
sometimes  ofifercd  in  street-sale,  that  a  book- 
stall keeper,  three  weeks  ago  showed  me  a  pile 
of  music  which  he  had  purchased  from  a 
"waste  collector,"  about  eight  months  before, 
at  2\d.  the  pound.  Among  this  was  some  MS. 
music,  which  I  specify  below,  and  which  the 
book-stall  keeper  was  confident,  on  very  in- 
sufficient grounds,  I  think,  had  been  done  for 
street-sale; 

The  music  had,  as  regards  three-fourths  of  it, 
evidently  been  bound,  and  had  been  torn  from 
the  boards  of  the  book,  as  only  the  paper  por- 
tion is  purchased  for  "  waste."  Some,  however, 
were  loose  sheets,  which  had  evidently  never 
been  subjected  to  the  process  of  stitching.     I 
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now  cite  some  of  the  titles  of  this  street- sale  : 
"  Le  Petit  Tambour.  Sujet  d'un  Grand  Ron- 
deau pour  le  Piano  Forte.  Compost  par  L.  Zcr- 
bini,"  (MS.)  "  Di  Tanti  PalpiH.  The  Cele- 
brated Cavatina,  by  Rossini,  &c."  "Twenty 
Short  Lessons,  or  Prelndes  in  the  most  Con- 
venient Keys  for  the  Ilarn.  Composed  and 
Respectfully  Dedicated  to  Lady  Ann  Collins. 
By  John  Baptist  Meyer.  Price  6*."  "An 
Cota  Caol  (given  in  the  ancient  Irish  character.) 
The  Slender  Coat,"  (MS.)  "  Cailln  beog  chruite 
na  mbo  (also  in  Irish).  The  Pretty  Girl  Milk- 
ing  the  Cow,'*  (MS.) 

OF  THE   CAPITAL  AND   INCOME  OF  THE   STREET- SELLERS  OF  STATION- 
ERY, LITERATURE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

£    «.    A 

3«.  6d.  each ;  and  stock-money  for 

120  sellers,  lOf.  each 82     0    0 


There  are  noi^-  no  persons  regularly  empkrrad 
in  preparing  MS.  mu.^ic  for  the  streets.  But 
occa»iona]ly  a  person  skilled  in  music  writoig 
will,  when  he  or  she,  I  was  told,  had  notluBg 
better  in  hand,  do  a  little  for  the  street  salc^ 
disposing  of  the  MSS.  to  any  street-statiaDer  or 
bookseller.  If  four  persons  are  this  way  em- 
ployed, receiving  4«.  a  week  each,  the  ywr 
through — which  I  am  assured  is  the  extent — 
we  mid  upwards  of  40/L  thus  earned,  uid 
about  twice  that  sum  taken  by  the  street  re- 
tailers. 


I  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the  capital, 
and  income  of  the  above  classes.  I  will  first 
however,  endeavour  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
number  of  individiuils  belonging  to  the  class. 

Tin's  appears  to  be  made  up  (so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  ascertain)  of  the  following  items: — 120 
sellers  of  stationery ;  20  sellers  of  pocket-books 
and  diaries  ;  50  sellers  of  almanacks  and  memo- 
randum-books;  12  sellers  of  account-books;  31 
card-sellers  ;  G  secret  papers-sellers ;  250  sellers 
of  songs  and  ballads  ;  90  running  patterers ;  20 
standing  patterers;  8  sellers  of  "cocks"  (prin- 
cipally elopements);  15  selling  conundrums, 
"comic  exhibitions,'*  &c.;  200  selling  play-bills 
and  books  for  the  play;  40  baok-number-sellers ; 
4  waste  paper- sellers  at  Billings^ratc  ;  40  sellers 
of  tracts  and  pamphlets;  12  newsvcndcrs,  &c., 
at  steam-boat  piers ;  2  book  auctioneers ;  70 
book-stall  keepers  and  book  barrow-men;  16 
sellers  of  guide-books  ;  30  sellers  of  song- books 
and  children's  books  ;  'H)  dealers  in  pictures  in 
frames  ;  30  vendors  of  engravings  in  umbrellas, 
and  4  sellers  of  manuscript  music  —  making 
altogether  a  total  of  1,110.  Many  of  the  above 
street-trades  are,  however,  only  tcmporar}'.  As, 
lor  instance,  the  street-sale  of  playing-cards, 
continues  only  fourteen  days  in  the  year ;  pocket- 
books  and  diaries,  four  weeks ;  others,  again,  are 
not  regularly  pursued  fh)ni  day  to  day,  as  the  sale 
of  })rints  and  engravings  in  umbrellas,  which 
ailbrds  employment  for  but  twelve  weeks  out  of 
the  fif^y-two,  and  conundrums  for  two  months. 
One  trade,  however,  (namely,  that  of  "  Comic 
Exhibition  Papers,"  gelatine  and  engraved  cards 
of  tlie  Exhibition)  is  entirely  now  in  the  streets. 
In  the  broad- sheet  trade,  again,  the  "running 
patterers"  work  what  are  called  "cocks,"  when 
there  are  no  incidents  happening  to  incite  the 
public  mind.  Hence,  malung  due  allowances 
for  such  variations,  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
the  street-sellers  belonging  to  this  class  number 
at  least  1,000.  The  following  statistics  will 
show  tlie  whole  amount  of  capital,  and  the  gross 
income  of  this  branch  of  street  traffic ; 
Capital  or  Value  of  tub  Stock-in-trade 

OF  TH£  Street- sELLBRs  of  Stationery, 

Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
Strttt'teUen  rf  Stationery, 

40    stalls,  4«.   each;    80  boxes. 


Street-ieUert  of  Pocket-hookt  and  DitarieM. 
Stock-money  for  20  vendors,  lOs. 
each 10    e    0 

Street-tellers  of  Almanack*  and  Memorandmrn^ 

hooks. 
Stock-money  for  50  vendors,  1«. 

per  head 2  10    0 

Street-telkrs  rf  AcectiuU-books. 
12  baskets,  Zs.  each ;  12  waterproof 
bags,  2s.  6d.  each ;  stock-money  for 

12  sellers,  I5s.  each 12     6    0 

Street-sellers  of  Cards. 
Stock-money  for  20  sellers.  If.  6d. 

each 250 

Street-seller  of  Stenographic-cards. 
Stock-money  for  1  seller    ...       016 

Street-sellers  of  Long-songs. 
20  poles  to  which  songs  are  at- 
tached, 2d.  each;   stock-money  for 
20  sellers,  Is.  each 13    4 

Street-sellers  of  Wali-songs  ("  Pinners-up.") 

30  canvass  frames,  to  which  songs 
are  hung,  2s.  each ;  stock-money  for 
30  sellers,  Is.  each 4  10    0 

Street-sellers  of  Ballads  ("  Chaunters.*') 
2  fiddles,  7s.  each ;  stock-money 
for  200  chaunters,  1«.  each    .     .     .     10  14    0 

Street-seUers  <f  "  Dialogues,"  "  LUanies,"  ^e. 

("  Standing  Patterers.**) 
20  boards  with  appendages  "for 
pictures,"  5s.  6d.  each ;  20  paintings 
for    boards,    Ss.  Gd.  each;    stock- 
money  for  20  vendors.  Is.  each   .     .     10    0    0 
Street-sellers  of  ExecHtions,  ^c,  (**  Runmng 

Patterers:*) 
Stock-money   for  90   sellers,   1*. 

each 4  10    0 

Street-sellers  of  "  Cocks." 
Stock-money  for  8  sellers,  Is.  each      0    8    0 

Street-sellers  qf  Conundmins  and  Nuts  to  Crack, 

Stock-money  for  15  sellers,  I«. 
each 0  15    0 
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Street'^iUn  if  ExhUhithn  Papers^  Magical 

DeUuions,  S^e. 
Stock-money  for   15   sellers,  U. 

sh 0  15     0 

StreeiseUert  rf  Secret  Papers. 
Stock-money  tor  6  vcndcrt,  1«. 

ih 060 

tet-seUert  rf  Play-hilU  and  Books  of  the  Play. 
Stodc-money  for  200  vendors,  2s. 

!h 20    0    0 

Street'tellers  rf  Back  Numbers. 
Stock-money  for  40  sellers,  Gs. 

h       10    0     0 

Ureetseilere  rf  IVaste-paper  at  BUUngsgaie. 
)Coek-money  for  4  sellers,  5s.  each     10    0 

Street'setters  of  Tracts  and  Pampftleis. 
Stock-money  for  40  sellers,   6d. 

h 100 

treet-seUert  rf  Newspapers  {Second  Editum). 
Stock-money  for  20  sellers,  2s.  6d. 

h 2  10     0 

Streei-uUtre  rf  Newspapers,  Ijfc.,  on  board 

Steam-boait. 
(toek-money   for   12  sellers,   5s. 

h 3     0     0 

Street-sellers  rf  Books  by  Auction. 
Stock-money     for  2    sellers,    21. 
h;  2  barrows,  1/.  each;  2  boards, 

barrows,  3s.  each 6    6    0 

Itreet-uttert  rf  Books  on  Stalls  and  Barrows. 
to  stalls,  4c.  each;  50  barrows, 
etch ;  50  boards,  for  barrows,  3s. 
:h;  stock-money,  for  70  sellers, 

each 201  10    0 

Street-setters  rf  Guide-books. 
Stock-money,   for  16  sellers,  5s. 

ih 4    0    0 

tet'SeUers  rf  Song  Books  and  Children's  Books, 
Stock-money,  for  30  Tenders,  \s. 

ih 1  10    0 

Street'SeUers  of  Pictures  in  Frames. 
10  stalls,   2s.  6d.  each;    stock- 
oey,  for  40  sellers,  5s.  each    .    .     15    0    0 
Street'Setters  of  Engravings  in  UmbreUas. 
Dmbrellaa,  2s.  6d.  each;  stock- 
aey,  for  80  sellers,  2s.  each    .     .       3     0    0 

Sireet'SeUers  rf  Manuscript-music. 
Stock-money,  for  4  sellers.  Is.  6d. 
h 0     6     0 

Total    Capital    invested   in 
B  Street-sale  of  Stationery, 

rSKATURE,       and       THE      FiNE 

TS 411     5  10 


:OUE,    OR    AVERAGE   ANNUAL    "TAKINGS," 

)F  THE  Street-sellers  of  Stationery, 
Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

Street-sellers  rf  Stationery. 
rbere  are  120  vendors  of  stationery, 
0  Btll  altogether  during  the  year, 


224,610  quires  of  writing  paper  at  3d, 
per  quir^ ;  149,760  doz.  envelopes,  at 
1|//.  per  doz. ;  37,440  doz.  pens,  atSdL 
per  doz. ;  24,S>60  bottles  of  ink,  at  Id. 
each;  112,320  black  lead  pencils,  at 
Id.  each;  24,960  pennyworths  of 
wafers,  and  49,920  sticks  of  sealing, 
wax,  at  |r/.  per  stick;  amounting  alto- 
gether to   jC4,992 

Street-sellers  rf  Pocket-books  and  Diaries. 
During  the  3'car  1.440  pocket-books, 
at  6d.   each,  and  960  diaries,  at  6d. 
each,   are  sold   in  the  streets  by  20 
vendors ;  amounting  to £60 

Street-sellers  rf  Almanacks  and  Memorandum - 
books. 
There  are  sold  during  the  year,  in 
the  streets  of  London,  280,800  niemo- 
randuni- books,  at  \d.  each,  and  4.800 
almanacks  at  \d.  each,  among  50  ven- 
dors, altogether  amounting  to    .     .     .    £1,190 

Street-sellers  oj  Account-books. 
There  arc  now  12  itinerants  vending 
account-books  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  each  of  whom  splls  daily, 
upon  an  average,  4  account-books,  at 
Is.  9d.  each ;  the  number  sold  during 
the  year  is  therefore  14,976,  and  the 
sum  expended  thereon  amounts  to  .     .    £1,310 

Street-sellers  oJ  "  Gelatine^'  "  Engraved;*  and 
"  Playing-cards  J** 
There  are  20  street- sellers  vending 
gelatine  and  engraved  cards  during  the 
day,  and  30  eclling  playing-cards  (for 
14  days)  at  night  These  vendors  get 
rid  of,  among  them,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  43,200  gelatine,  and  14,400  en- 
graved cardx,  at  \d.  each,  and  3,360 
packs  of  playing-cards,  at  Srf.  per 
pack  ;  so  that  the  money  si>ent  in  the 
streets  on  the  sale  of  engraved,  gela- 
tine, and  playing-cards,  duruig  the 
year,  amounts  to £282 

Street-seller  of  Stenographic  Cards, 
There  is  onlv  1  individual  *' work- 
ing "  stenographic  cards  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  the  number  he  sells  in 
the  course  of  the  year  is  7,448  cards, 
at  1^.  each,  amounting  to      £31     4 

Street-sellers  rf  Long  Songs. 
I  am  assured,  that  if  20  persons  were 
selling  long  songs  in  the  street  last 
summer  (during  a  period  of  12  weeks), 
it  was  "  the  outside  ;'*  as  long  songs 
are  now  "for  fairs  and  races,  and 
country  work."  Calculating  that  each 
cleared  9s.  in  a  week,  and  to  clear  that 
took  I5s.f  we  find  there  is  expended  in 
long  songs  in  the  streets  annually  .     .       £180 

Street-sellers  of  Wall  Songs  {"  Pinners-up,") 
On  fine  summer  days,  the  wall  song- 
sellers  (of  whom  there  are  30)  take  2s. 
on  an  average.     On  short  wintry  days 
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they  may  not  take  half  so  much,  and 
on  very  foggy  or  jainy  days  they  take 
nothing  at  all.  Reckoning  that  each 
wall  song- man  now  takes  10«.  6d. 
weekly  (7«.  hcing  the  profit),  we  find 
there  is  expended  yearly  in  London 
streets,  in  the  hallads  of  the  pinners-up       £810 

Street-sellers  of  Ballads  ("  Cluninters,**) 
There  are  now  200  chaunters,  who 
also  sell  the  hallads  they  sing;    the 
average  takings  of  each   are  Ss.  per 
day ;  altogether  amounting  to    .     .     .    £4,680 

Street-sellers  of  Executions^  SfC,  ("  Runmng  Pat- 
terers.") 
Some  represent  their  average  weekly 
earnings  at  12«.  6d.  the  year  through; 
some  at  lOs.  6d. ;  and  others  at  less 
than  half  of  125. 6d,  Reckoning,  how- 
ever, that  only  9s.  weekly  is  an  average 
profit  per  individual,  and  that  14«.  he 
taken  to  realise  that  profit,  we  find 
there  is  expended  yearly,  on  executions, 
fires,  deaths,  &c.,  in  IJondon      .     .     .    :CS,276 

Street -sellers  of  Dialogues,  Litanies,  Sfc,  {Stand- 
ing Patterers,) 
If  20  standing  patterers  clear  lOf. 
weekly,  eacli,  the  year  through,  and 
take  155.  weekly,  we  find  there  is 
yearly  expended  m  the  standing  patter 
of  London  streets £780 

Street-sellers  of  "  Cocks  "  {Elopements ^  Love 
Letters,  8^c. 
There  are  now  8  men  who  sell 
nothing  hut  "  Cocks,"  each  of  whom 
dispose  daily  of  G  dozen  copies  at  \d. 
per  copy,  or  altogether,  during  the 
year,  179,712  copies,  amounting  to    £374     8*. 

Street-sellers  of  Conundrums — "  Nuts  to  Crack,** 
ifc. 
From  the  hest  information  I  could 
acquire,  it  appears  that  fifteen  men 
may  he  computed  as  working  conun- 
drums for  two  months  throughout  the 
twelve,  and  clearing  10*.  6rf.  weekly, 
per  individual.  The  cost  of  the  "  Nuts 
to  Crack  "  (when  new)  is  5d.  a  dozen 
to  the  seller;  but  old  "Nuts"  often 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  street- seller, 
and  may  be  had  for  about  half  the 
price ;  the  cost  of  the  "  Nut-crack- 
ers" is  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  It  maybe  cal- 
culated, then,  that  to  realize  the 
IOj.  6d.  above-mentioned  155.  must 
be  taken.  This  shows  the  street  ex- 
penditure in  "Nuts  to  Crack"  and 
•*  Nut-crackers "  to  be  yearly    .    .     .      £90 

Street-sellers  of  Exhibition  Papers,  Magical 
Delusions,  i^c. 
This  trade  is  carried  on  only  for  a 
short  time  in  the  winter,  as  regards  the 
magical  portion ;  and  I  am  informed 
that,  including  the  "  Comic  Exhibi- 
tioi»^"    it  extends  to  about  half  of 


the  sum  taken  for  conundrums ;  or  to 
about £45 

Street-sellers  </  Secret  Papers. 
Supposing   that  6    men  last   year 
each  cleared  6s.  weekly,  we  find  ex- 
pended yearly  in  the  streets  on  this 
rubbish £93 

Street-sellers  of  Play -hills  and  Books. 
Taking  the  profits  at  35.  a  week, 
at  cent  per  cent  on  the  outlay,  and 
reckoning  200  sellers,  including  those 
at  the  saloons,  concert- rooms,  &c., 
there  is  expended  yearly  on  the  sale 
of  play-bills  purchased  in  the  streets 
of  London £3,120 

Street-sellers  qf  Back  Numbers, 
There  are  now  40  vendors  in  the 
streets  of  London,  each  selling  upon 
an  average  3  dozen  copies  daily,  at  |<i. 
each,  or  during  the  year  336,960  odd 
numbers.  Hence,  the  sum  expended 
annually  in  the  streets  for  back  num- 
bers of  periodicals  amounts  to  ftp- 
wards  of £700 

Street-sellers  qf  Waste-paper  at  BilUngsgtie. 
There  are  4  individuals  selling 
waste -paper  at  Billingsgate,  one  of 
whom  informed  me  that  from  70  to 
100  pounds  weight  of  "  waste  " — 
about  three-fourths  being  newspa- 
pers— is  supplied  to  Billingsgate  mar- 
ket and  its  visitants.  The  average 
price  is  not  less  tlian  2|rf.  a  pound, 
or  from  that  to  3d.  A  single  paper  is 
Id.  Reckoning  that  85  pounds  of 
waste- paper  are  sold  a  day,  at  2^d. 
per  pound,  wc  find  that  the  annual 
expenditure  in  waste-paper  at  Bil- 
lingsgate is  upwards  of £275 

Street-sellers  of  Tracts  and  Pamphlets. 
From  the  information  I  obtained 
from  one  of  this  class  of  street-sellers, 
I  find  thero  arc  40  individuals  gaining 
a  livelihood  in  selling  tracts  and  pam- 
phlets in  the  streets,  full  one  half  are 
men  of  colour,  the  other  half  consists 
of  old  and  infirm  men,  and  young 
boys,  the  average  takings  of  each  is 
about  l5.  a  day,  the  year  through ;  the 
annual  street  expenditure  in  the  sale 
of  tracts  and  pamphleU  is  thus  up- 
wards of £620 

Street-sellers  of  Newspapers  {Second  Editim.) 
There  are  20  who  are  engaged  in 
the  street  sale  of  newspapers,  second 
edition,  each  of  whom  take  weekly 
(for  a  period  of  6  weeks  in  the  year) 
1/.  5s. ;  so  that,  adopting  the  calcula- 
tion of  my  informant,  and  giving  a 
profit  of  150  per  cent,  the  yenrly 
expenditure  in  the  streets,  in  second 
editions,  amounts  to £IS0 


THE   STREET. SELLER  OF  DOGS*  COLLARS. 

[From  a  DwjHfrrfttlypr  hy  Rf.arp.] 
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geUers  rf  Nemipapen,  ifc,  at  Steam-Boat 

m.  informed  that  tbe  average 
^  of  these  traders,  altogether, 
i  taken  at  ISt.  weekly;  calcn- 

that  tweire  cany  on  the  trade 
IT  through,  we  find  that  (assum- 
ch  man  to  sell  at  thirty- three 
nt.    profit — though  in  the  case 

works  it  will  be  often  cent  per 

the    sum    expended    annually 
m-boat  papers  is  upwards  of     .iSlf^OO 
Street-seliers  qf  Books  (by  Amciumy 
re  are  at  present  only  2  street- 

of  books  by  auction  in  London, 
clear  weekly  earnings  are  10«.  6d. 
Calculating  their  proftU  at  260L 
nt.y  their  weekly  receipts  will 
it  to  35s.  each  per  week ;  giving 
ly  expenditure  of £91 

et^ellers  of  Books  on  Stalls  and  Barrows. 
number  of  book- stalls  and  bar- 
n  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  is 
le  proprietors  of  these  sell  weekly 
in  average  42  volumes  each.  The 
sr  of  yolumes  annually  sold  in 
reels  is  thus  1,375,920,  and  reek- 
each  volume  sold  to  average  9(L, 
A  that  the  yearly  expenditure  in 
le  of  books  in  the  street  amounts 
£5,733 

Stnet'UUers  of  Guide-books, 
•  ilreet-sellers  of  guide-books  to 
c  plaoM  of  amusement^  are  16  in 
Mr,  the  profit  of  each  is  4«.  weekly, 
percent.,  hence  the  takings  must 
i, ;  thus  making  the  annual  ex- 
itme  in  the  street-sale  of  such 
imonntto £882 

mt^^aie  tf  Song-books  and  ChidreWs  books. 

MR  are  30  street-sellers  who  vend 

ic&*s  books  and  song-books,  and 

■e  ot,  among  them,  2  dozen  each 

',  or  during  the  year  224,640  books, 

L  each ;  hence  the  sum  yearly  ex- 

ed  in  the  street-sale  of  chil&cn's 

i  and  song-books  is £936 

Sinet-MeUers  qf  Pictures  in  Frames. 
■c  calculate  40  persons  selling  pic- 
(  hi  firsmes,  and  each  taking  lOf. 
ly;  we  find  the  annual  amount 
t  in  the  streeu  in  the  sale  of  these 
let  is £l,OiO 

UneUeetler*  qf  Prints  and  Engravings  in 

UmbreUat. 
M  itiMt-sale  of  prints  and  engrav-  ' 
in  umbrellas  lasts  only  12  weeks. 
re  are  30  indinduals  who  gain  a 
ihood  m  the  sale  of  these  articles 
Dg  that  period.  The  average  takings 
■ch  sdlcr  is  12f.  weekly ;  so  that 
amuial  street-expenditure  upon 
ts  and  engravings  is £216 


Street-sellers  qf  Manuscript  Musie, 
There  are  only  4  sellers  of  manuscript 
music  in  the  streets,  who  take  on  an 
average  4«.  each  weekly ;  hence  we  find 
the  annual  expenditure  in  this  article 
amounts  in  round  numbers  to    .    .    .     £40 


Total  Sum  expknded  Yearly 
IN  THE  Streets  on  Stationery, 
Literature,  and  the  Fine 
Arts £53,446  12*. 


An  Epitome  of  the  Pattering  Class.  " 
I  wish,  before  passmg  to  the  next  subject— tlie 
street-sellers  of  mauufactiu>cd  articles  (of  one 
of  whom  the  engra\'ing  here  given  furnishes  a 
well- known  specimen)—!  wish,  1  say,  as  I  find 
some  mistakes  liave  occurred  on  the  subject,  to 
give  the  public  a  general  view  of  the  patterers, 
as  well  as  to  oiler  some  few  observations  con- 
cerning the  means  of  improving  the  habits  of 
street -people  in  general. 

The  patterers  consist  of  three  distinct  classes ; 
viz.,  those  who  sell  something,  and  patter  to 
help  off  their  goods ;  those  who  exhibit  some- 
thing, and  patter  to  help  ofi*  the  sliow ;  and 
those  who  do  nothing  but  patter,  with  a  view 
to  elicit  alms.  Under  the  head  of  *'  Patterers 
who  sell "  may  be  classed 

DealcTS  in  Raaor  Pa«tc. 
French  Polish, 


Paper  Woraers, 
Quack  Docton, 
Cheap  Jacks, 
Grease  Removcn, 
Wa^er  Patterers, 
Ring  Sellers, 
Dealers  in  Com  Salve, 


Plating  Balls. 
„         CandleShadev, 
„         lUt  Poisons,  & 
Blacking, 
Dook  Auctioneers. 

The  second  class  of  patterers  mcludes  jug- 
glers, showmen,  clowns,  and  fortime-tellers ;  be- 
side several  exhibitors  who  invite  public  notice 
to  the  wonders  of  the  telescope  or  microscope. 

The  third  and  last  class  of  ])atterers  arc 
tliosc  who  neither  sell  nor  amuse,  but  only 
victimise  those  who  get  into  their  clutches. 
These  (to  use  their  own  words)  "  do  it  on  the 
bounce."  Their  general  resort  is  an  inferior 
public-house,  sometimes  a  brothel,  or  a  cofilee- 
shop.  One  of  the  tricks  of  these  worthies  is  to 
group  together  at  a  window,  and  if  a  well-dressed 
person  pass  by,  to  salute  him  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  flour-bag.  One  of  their  pals — better 
dressed  than  the  rest — ^immediately  walks  out, 
declares  it  was  purely  accidental,  and  invites 
the  gentleman  in  '*  to  be  brushed."  Probably 
he  consents,  and  still  more  probably,  if  he  be 
"  good-natured,"  he  is  plied  with  liquor,  drugged 
with  snuff  for  the  occasion,  and  left  in  some  ob- 
scure court,  utterly  stupificd.  When  he  awakes, 
he  finds  that  his  watch,  purse,  &c.,  arc  gone. 

"  A  casual  observer,  or  even  a  stranger,  may 
be  induced  to  contract  a  wayside  acquaintance 
with  the  parties  to  whom  I  allude,"  says  one  of 
the  pattering  class,  from  whom  I  have  received 
much  valuable  infonnation ;  **  and  if  he  be  a 
visitor  of  fairs  and  races,  that  acquaintance, 
though  slight,  may  sometimes  prove  expensive. 
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But  casual  observers  cannot,  from  the  com- 
plexity and  varied  circumstances  of  the  charac- 
ters now  under  notice,  form  anything  like  a 
correct  view  of  them.  I  am  convinced  that  no  one 
can,  but  those  who  have  visited  their  haunts  and 
indeed  lived  among  them  for  months  together. 
They  are  not  \o  be  known,  any  more  than  the 
great  city  was  to  be  built,  in  a  day.  This  ad- 
vantage— if  so  it  may  be  called — lias  fallen  to 
my  lot." 

The  three  classes  of  patterers  above  enume- 
rated must  not  be  confounded.  The  two  first 
are  essentially  distinct  from  the  last — at  least 
they  do  something  for  their  living ;  and  though 
the  pattering  street-tradesmen  may  generally 
overstep  the  bounds  of  tnith  in  their  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  virtues  of  the  goods  they 
sell,  still  it  should  be  remembered  they  are  no 
more  dishonest  in  their  dealings  than  the  "  en- 
terprising •'  class  of  shopkeepers,  who  resort  to 
the  printed  mode  of  puffing  off  their  wares, — 
indeed  the  street-sellers  are  far  less  reprehen- 
sible than  their  more  wealthy  brother  puffers  of 
the  sliops,  who  cannot  plead  want  as  an  excuse 
for  their  dishonesty.  The  recent  revelations 
made  by  the  Lancet^  as  to  the  adulteration  of  the 
articles  of  diet  sold  by  the  London  grocers, 
sliow  that  the  patterers  who  sell,  practise  far 
less  imposition  than  some  of  our  "  merchant 
princes." 

*'A  tradesman  in  Tottenham-court  Road,  whote  ad- 
dress the  Lancet  adverti-Hcii  K^ati**  thus  proclaimt  the 
superior  qualities  of  hiv  *  Finest  White  Peppkr.  One 
packnge  of  this  article,  which  i»  the  interior  part  of  the 
kernel  of  tlic  finest  pepper,  being  equal  in  strength  to 
nearly  three  times  the  quantity  of  black  pepper  (which 
is  the  inferior,  rmall,  shrivelled  berries,  and  often  little 
more  than  husks),  it  will  be  not  only  the  best  but  the 
cheapest  for  every  purpose.'  This  super-excellent 
pepper,  'sold  in  packages,  price  Id.,'  was  found  on 
anaiviiiH  to  consist  of  finely-ground  black  pepper,  and 
a  very  large  quantity  of  wheat-fiour.** 

Indeed  the  Lancet  has  demonstrated  that  as 
regards  tea,  coffee,  arrow-root,  sugar,  and 
pepper  sold  by  "pattering"  shopkeepers,  the 
rule  invariably  is  that  those  are  articles  which 
are  the  most  puffed,  and  "  warranted  free  from 
adulteration,"  and  "to  which  the  attention  of 
families  and  invalids  is  particularly  directe<I  as 
hchyr  of  the  finest  quality  ever  imported  into 
this  country,"  are  uniformly  the  most  scanda- 
lously adulterated  of  all. 

We  should,  therefore,  remember  while  vent- 
ing our  indi«;nation  against  pattering  street- 
sellers,  that  they  are  not  the  only  puffers  in  the 
world,  and  that  Uiey,  at  least,  can  plead  poverty 
in  extenuation  of  their  offence;  whereas,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  shopkeepers  can  have 
no  other  cause  for  their  acts  but  their  own 
brutalizing  greed  of  gain. 

The  class  of  patterers  with  whom  we  have 
here  to  deal  are  those  who  patter  to  help  off 
their  goods — but  while  describing  them  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  say  a  few  words,  also, 
on  the  class  who  do  nothing  but  patter,  as  a 
means  of  exciting  commiseration  to  their  as- 
sumed  calamities.  These  parties,  it  should  be 
distinctly  understood,  are  in  no  way  connected 


with  the  puffing  street-sellers,  but  in  the  exag- 
gerated character  of  the  orations  they  deliTer, 
they  are  mostly  professional  beggars — or  bonne- 
ers  (that  is  to  say  cheats  of  the  lowest  klmi^ 
and  will  not  work  or  do  anything  for  tbeii 
living.  This,  at  least,  cannot  be  urged  agiiml 
the  pattering  street-sellers  who,  as  was  beftn 
stated,  do  something  for  the  bread  they  eat 

Further  to  show  the  extent,  and  system,  d 
the  lodging  and  routes  throughout  the  coonti]! 
of  the  class  of  "  lurkers,"  &c,  here  described^ 
as  all  resorting  to  those  places— I  got  a  pattern 
to  write  me  out  a  list,  from  his  own  knowledny 
of  divers  routes,  and  the  extent  of  accommod^ 
tion  in  the  lodging-houses.  I  give  it  accoidiiig 
to  the  patterer's  own  classification. 

•*  BriglUon  is  a  town  where  there  is  a  gicil 
many  furnished  cribs,  let  to  needys  (ni^t^ 
lodgers)  that  are  moiled  up,"  [that  is  to  snr, 
associated  with  women  in  the  slceping-rooiiis.J 

SURREY  AND  SUSSEX. 

Dossing  Cribs,  ■  Ncedii« 

or  Lodging-  "S  orMlgatl] 

houses  n  lodfom. 

Wandsworth      ....        8  9  IM 

Croydon 9  8  144 

Rcigate 5  6  69 

Cuckfleld 2  8  a 

Horsham 3  7  52 

Lewis 7  6  M 

Kingston 12  8  192 

Brighton 16  9  22S 

"  Bristol. — A  few  years  back  an  old  \ 
kept  a  padding -ken  here.  She  was  a  ; 
Methodist,  but  had  a  queer  method.  There  i 
thirty  standing  beds,  besides  makeshifts  and 
furnished  rooms,  which  were  called  '  cottager' 
It's  not  so  bad  now.  The  place  was  well-ksovi 
to  the  monkry,  and  you  was  reckoned  flat  il 
you  hadn'  t  been  tlierc.  The  old  woman,  when  aii| 
female,  old  or  young,  who  had  no  tin,  came  into 
the  kitchen,  made  up  a  match  for  her  with  some 
men.  Fellows  half- drunk  had  tlie  old  wamen. 
There  was  always  a  broomstick  at  hand,  and 
they  was  both  made  to  jump  over  it,  and  thai 
was  called  a  broomstick  wedding.  Without  that 
ceremony  a  couple  weren't  looked  on  as  man 
and  wile.  In  course  the  man  paid,  in  such 
case,  for  the  dos  (bed.) 

Kensington 6  7  84 

Brentford 12  8         192 

Hounslow 6  5  GO 

Colebrook 2  7  20 

Windsor 7         10         140 

Maidenhead       .    -    .    .        4  5  40 

Reading 12  9         210 

Oxford 14  7         IM 

Banbury JO  12         240 

Marlboro* s  7         112 

Bath 10  8         ICO 

Bristol 20  II         440 

"  CoAnties  of  Kent  and  £Mex.~Here  is  the  best 
places  in  England  for  *  skipper-birds ;'  (parties 
that  never  go  to  lodging-houses,  but  to  bans  or 
outhouses,  sometimes  without  a  blanket.)  The 
Kent  farmers  permit  it  to  their  own  travellem. 
or  the  travellers  they  know.  In  Essex  it's  dif- 
ferent. There  a  farmer  will  give  1*.  rather  than 
let  a  traveller  sleep  on  his  premises,  for  fc«r 
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of  Tobbeiy.  '  Keyhole  whistlers/  the  skipper- 
biids  are  unnetimes  called,  but  they  're  regular 
tzaTellen.  ^ent*s  the  first  county  in  England 
for  them.  They  sUrt  early  to  good  houses  for 
Tictnals,  when  gentlefolk  are  not  up.  I've  seen 
them  dose  and  sleep  against  the  door.  They 
like  to  be  there  berore  any  one  cuts  their  cart 
(ezpoeet  their  tricks).  Travellers  are  all  early 
riien.  It  *8  good  morning  in  the  country  when 
it  'i  good  night  in  town. 

KENT. 

DoMlng  Cribii,  »  Needys. 

or  Lodging-  «  or  Nightly 

bouies  n  Lodgers. 

DtptCDTd 18  0  324 

OrwBwich «  8  26 

Woolwleb 9  8  144 

GrmTetend 6  7  84 

Chatham       20  10  400 

Maidiitone 5  7  70 

Bhtingboume    ....       3  6  36 

Sheeraeu 4  5  40 

Farervham 3  5  30 

Cantertmry II  8  176 

Dover IS  9  216 

Ramsgate 4  5  40 

Margate 6  6  72 

ESSEX. 

StTstlord 10  9  180 

Ilford 3  7  52 

Barking 4  6  48 

BUlerlny 5  7  70 

Orsett 2  8  82 

Raylelgh 3  9  34 

Hochford 3  8  48 

Leigh 4  8  64 

Prettywell 2  7  28 

Southend 3  8  48 

Maldon 5  9  90 

Witham 4  8  64 

(Mehetter 15  lu  300 

"  Wimdsor, — At  Ascot  race -time  I've  paid 
many  la.  just  to  sit  up  all  night 

^  Coiekester.—Liie  in  London  at  the  Bugle ; 
called  '  Hell  upon  earth '  sometimes. 

Banict 5  1  80 

Watford 6  8  90 

nemel-Hempstead     .    .  3  5  30 

Uxhridge 6  7  84 

Tring 2  6  24 

DonsUble 6  6  60 

Stonv-Stratford      ...  3  6  36 

Notthampton     ....  13  9  iM 

Ttoweeiter 4  7  56 

Daveatry 6  9  90 

Coventry 16  9  S88 

Bimlngham      ....  50  11  1100 

HERTS  AMD  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Edmonton 14           7  196 

Waltham-Abbey     ...  3           6  36 

Cheshunt>Strcet    ...  2           7  28 

Hoddetdea 3          8  48 

Hertford 9          0  162 

Wara 7  10  140 

Pnekeridgt 2           5  20 

Bnntiagford      ....  3          8  48 

RoystoB 4  10  40 

HRehin 7           9  126 

Luton 6           8  96 

Bedford 9           7  126 

BLAlhaa's 8          6  96 


SUFFOLK  AND  NORFOLK. 


24 

S 

384 

7 

112 

6 

60 

7 

56 

5 

60 

7 

56 

Do»ilng  Cribs,  •  Needys, 

or  Lodging-  X  or  Nightly 

houses  ff  Lodgers. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's    .    .       8  8  128 

Thetford S  5  36 

Attleboro' S  5  20 

Wymondham     ....       1  11  22 

Norwich 40  9  720 

Yarmouth 16  8  256 

Op  the  "Screevers,"  or  Writers  op 
Begoing-Letters  and  Petitions. 
"ScREEViNo" — that  ia  to  aay,  writing  false  or 
exaggerated  accounts  of  afflictions  and  privations, 
is  a  necessary' corollary  to  "  Pattering,"  or  making 
pompous  orations  in  public — and  I  here  sub- 
join a  brief  description  of  the  "  business  " — for 
although  the  "  screevers,"  "  economically  "  con- 
sidered^ belong  properly  to  the  class  who  will  not 
work,  yet  as  they  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  street-trade  of  begging  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
here,  reserving  a  more  comprehensive  and 
scientific  view  of  the  subject  till  such  time  as 
I  come  to  treat  of  the  projfssional  beggar,  under 
the  head  of  those  who  are  able  but  unwilling  to 
labour  for  their  livelihood,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  involuntary  beggars,  who  belong  more 
properly  to  those  who  arc  willing  but  unable  to 
work.  The  subjoined  information  has  been 
obtained  from  one  who  has  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  tricks  of  the  class  here  treated  of, — 
indeed,  at  one  part  of  his  life  he  himself  belonged 
to  the  "profession." 

"In  England  and  Wales  the  number  of 
vagrants  committed  to  prison  annually  amounts 
to  19,621 ;  and  as  many  are  not  imprisoned 
more  than  a  dozen  times  during  their  lives,  and 
a  few  never  at  all,  the  number  of  tramps  and 
beggars  may  be  estimated,  at  the  very  lowest, 
at  22,000  throughout  England  and  Wales.  The 
returns  from  Scotland  are  indeterminate.  Of 
this  wretched  class  many  are  aged  and  inlinn ; 
others  are  destitute  orphans ;  while  not  a  few  arc 
persons  whose  distress  is  real,  and  who  suffer 
from  temporary  causes. 

"  With  this  excusable  class,  however,  I  have 
not  now  to  do.  Of  professional  beggars  there 
arc  two  kinds — those  who  *  do  it  on  the  blob  * 
(by  word  of  mouth),  and  tliosc  who  do  it  by 
*  screevingf*  that  is,  by  petitions  and  letters, 
setting  forth  imaginary  cases  of  distress. 

"  Of  these  documents  there  are  two  sorts, 
'slums'  (letters)  and  *  fakements'  (petitions). 
These  are  seldom  written  by  the  persons  who 
present  or  send  them,  but  are  the  production 
of  a  class  of  whom  the  public  little  imagine 
either  the  number  or  turpitude.  I  mean  the 
'  professional  begging-letter  writers.' 

"  Persons  who  write  beffging-lettcrs  for  others 
sometimes,  though  seldom,  beg  themselves. 
They  are  in  many  cases  well  supported  by  the 
fraternity  for  whom  they  write.  A  professional 
of  this  kind  is  called  by  the  *  eadgrrs,'  *  their 
man  of  business.'  Their  histories  var\'  as  much 
as  their  abilities ;  generally  speaking  they  have 
been  clerks,  teachers,  shopmen,  reduced  gentle- 
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men,  or  the  illegitimate  wns  of  members  of 
the  aristocracy ;  while  others,  after  having  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  h«yc  broken  away 
from  parental  control,  and  commenced  the  *  pro- 
fession' in  early  life,  and  will  probaUy  pursue 
it  to  their  graves. 

"  I  shall  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  yuious 
pretences  set  forth  in  these  begging  docu- 
ments," says  my  informant,  "  and  describe 
some  of  the  scenes  connected  with  their  pre- 
paration. The  documents  themsclres  arc 
mournful  catalogues  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to. 

"  I  address  myself  firxt  to  that  class  of  peti- 
tions which  represent  losses  by  sea,  or  perhaps 
shijjwreck  itself.  These  documents  are  very 
seldom  carried  by  one  person,  unloss  indeed  he 
is  really  an  old  sailor ;  and.  to  the  credit  of  the 
navy  be  it  spoken,  this  is  very  seldom  the  caw. 
When  the  inij>osition  under  notice  h:is  to  be 
carried  out,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  conducted 
by  half-a-dozcn  worthless  men,  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  seamen  (and  known  as  turnpike  sailors), 
one  of  their  numlwr  having  really  Iwen  at  sea 
and  therefore  able  to  reply  to  any  nautical 
inquiries  which  suspicion  may  throw  out. 
This  person  mostly  carries  the  document ;  and 
is,  of  course,  the  spokesman  of  the  company. 
Generally  speaking,  the  jrang  have  a  subscrip- 
tion-book, sometimes  only  a  fly-leaf  or  two  to 
the  document,  to  receive  the  names  of  con- 
tributors, 

*'  It  may  not  he  out  of  pl:ice  here,  to  p^ive  n 
specimen — drawn  from  memory— of  one  of  those 
specious  but  deceitful  *  fakements  *  upon  which 
the  •  swells,'  (cxpecially  those  who  have  *  been 
in  the  service,')  *come  down  with  a  cfuter* 
(sovert-iprn)  if  iliey  *  granny  the  mauley '  (per- 
ceive the  sijrnature)  of  a  brother  officer  or 
friend,  llie  document  is  generally  as  foHows — 
*•  *  (T^csr  art  to  Crrtifp,  to  alfwhom  it  may 
concern,  that  the  Thvndlrk.r,  Captain  John- 
son, was  returning  on  her  homeward-bound 
passn<;e  from  China,  Iridon  with  tea,  fruit,  &c., 
and  having  beside,  twenty  passengers,  chiefly 
ladies,  and  a  crew  of  tliirty  hands.  excluMve  of 
the  captain  and  other  officers.  That  the  said 
vessel  encountered  a  tremendous  gale  oft'  tlic 
banks  of  Xewi'oundland,  and  was  dismasted,  and 

1  finally  wrecked  at  midnight  on'  (such  a  day, 
including  tiie  hour,  latitude,  and  other  parti- 

;  culors).  '  That  the  above-named  vessel  speedily 
foundered,  and  only  the  second  mate  and  four 

I  of  the  crew  (the  bearers  of  this  certificate) 
escaped  a  watery  grave.     These,  after  floating 

.  several  days  on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship,  were 
providentially  discovered,  and  humanely  picked 
up  by  the  brier  Invixciblh,  Captain  Smith, 
and  landed  in  tliis  town  and  harbour  of  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  county  of  Hants.  That  we,  the 
Master  of  Customs,  and  two  of  her  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  harbour  and 
county,  do  hereby  grant  and  afford  to  the  said ' 
(here  follows  the  names  of  the  unfortunate 
mariners)  'this  our  vouchmcnt  of  the  truth 
of  the  said  wreck,  and  their  connection  there- 


with, and  do  empower  them  to  present  and  me 
this  certificate  for  twenty-eight  days  from  the 
date  hereof,  to  enable  them  to  get  such  tem- 
poral aid  as  may  be  adequate  to  reaching  their 
respective  homes,  or  any  sea-port  where  thcj 
may  be  re-engaged.   Axkd  this  certificate  farther 
showeth,  that  they  are  not  to  be  interrupted  ia 
the  said  journey  by  any  constabulary  or  other 
official  authority ;  provided,  that  is  to  tay,  thit 
no  breach  of  the  peace  or  other  cogoiiahle 
offence  be  committed  by  the  said  Petitioners, 
'  As  witness  our  hands, 
John  ITarris,  M,C.      .  •  .     .  jgl     0     0 
James  Flood,  J.P.  ....      100 
Capt.  IV.  Hope,  R.N.,  J.P, .     1   10    0 

*  Given  at  Portsmouth,  this  10th  dav  of  Octo- 
ber, 1850. 

*  God  save  the  Queen/ 

Ree.  W.  mikhs    ....  £1  0  0 

Ah  Officer's  IVidow     ...     0  10  0 

An  Old  Sailor 0  6  0 

A  Friend 0  2  6' 

"  I  have  already  hinted  at  the  character  and 
description  of  the  persons  by  whom  these 
forgeries  are  framed.  It  would  seem,  fnm 
the  example  given,  tliat  such  documents  are 
available  in  every  sea-port  or  other  consdc- 
rablc  town ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
true  that  certain  kinds  of  documents,  especially 
sham  haw^kers'  licenses,  may  be  had  in  the 
provinces,  at  i)rices  suited  to  the  importance 
of  their  contents,  or  to  the  probable  gains  of 
their  circulation ;  but  all  the  '  regular  bang-up 
fakes'  are  manufactured  in  the  '  Start'  (metro- 
polis), and  sent  into  the  country  to  order,  care- 
fully packed  up,  and  free  from  obserratioD. 
Tlie  following  note,  sent  to  *  Carotty  Poll,  it 
Mrs.  Finder's  Login-ouse  facin  the  orse  and 
trumpet  here  shop  han  street  Westminster  Lon- 
don with  spede,'  may  tend  to  illuminate  the 
uninitiated  as  to  how  such  '  fakements'  are 
obtained : 

*  Derc  pol— I  ope  this  will  find  yu  an  geoffe  ia 
);ood  h'elth  nnd  »])iritit— thin^^  is  very  bad  SR,  3rure 
sistfir  liizcr  haa  been  konfint-d  an  got  a  fiae  itrappla 
Ixtj'f.  tht»y  WAS  vfry  had  off  wen  it  happend.  thej  wy 
in  mi  country  it  never  ranes  but  it  pores  and  to  it  was 
1>oI,  for  mi  AVlUinin  as  ;^'ot  a  month  alouf?  with  Cocknjr 
llarry  for  n  <;lim  lurk  and  they  kum  out  nex  Mondw 
and  i  av  porncd  my  new  shift  and  every  indlTifusl 
thin^  to  gut  them  a  brekfust  nnd  a  drop  a  nun  the 
mornin  they  kums  out.  They  wont  hav  no  paper  to 
work  and  I  dont  know  what  they  will  do.  TSyler 
Tom  lent  mc  a  shillin  wish  I  send  inkloaed  aad ju 
mubt  porn  sumthing  for  anuthcr  shilling  and  got  Joe 
the  Lorycr  to  rite  a  fake  for  William  not  a  glim '  (lo** 
by  fire) '  but  a  brake  say  as  e  ad  a  hors  fell  dowae  with 
the  mad  8ta^';;urs  an  broke  all  is  plates  and  dlshof  HI 
we  are  btarvin  you  can  sa  that  the  children  is  got  the 
mcHuls— theyav  ben  ill  thats  no  lie — an  we  want  to  rue 
a  little  munney  to  git  anuthcr  hanimul  to  drorthe  ksrt 
put  a  fu  monekurs '  (names) '  tu  it  and  make  it  dorty 
and  date  it  sum  time  bak  do  not  neglect  and  dont  ^ 
to  pay  the  pott  no  more  at  preasant  fhnn  yura  Invia 

bister  Jane  N at  Mister  John  H the  Sweep— 

nex  dore  to  the  five  Bels  gxinsted  Coleheater  Essex. 
good  by.' 

"  The   person  from  whom  the  above  letter 
was  obtained,  was  in  the  lodging-house  when  it 
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arrired,  and  had  it  ^%Tn  him  to  read  and 
retain  ibr  reference.  Law>'er  Joe  was  soon 
lent  for;  and  the  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
scene  that  occurred,  giTen  in  uiy  informant's 
Qfwn  words : 

"  I  had  called  at  the  house  whither  the 
tboTC  letter  had  been  addressed,  to  inquire 
for  a  man  whom  I  had  known  in  his  and  my 
own  better  days.  The  kitchen-door,  or  rather 
cellar-door,  was  thrust  C|>en,  and  in  came  Car- 
Nftty  Poll  herself: 

"  *  Well,  Poll,'  asked  the  deputy,  '  how  does 
the  world  use  you  ? ' 

*•  •  B—  bad,*  was  the  rephr,  *  where' s  Lawyer 
Joe?' 

"  '  Oh,  he's  just  gone  to  Mother  Linstead's 
for  some  tea  and  sugar ;  here  he  comes.' 

•*  •  Joe,  I've  a  job  for  you.     How  much  do 
TOU  charge  for  scrceying  a  "  brake  ? "  ' 
» *  Oh,  half  a  bull  (half-a-crown).' 
*•  *  No,  I'll  g^e  you  a  deuce  o'  deeners  (two 
dnUings),  co's  don't  ye  see  the  poor  b^  is  in 
"itir"  (prison).' 

** '  AVell,  well,  I  shan't  stand  for  a  tanner. 
Have  you  got  paper  ? ' 
** '  Yes,  and  a  Queen's  head,  and  all.' 
"  The  pen  and  ink  were  found,  a  comer  of 
tbe  table  cleared,  and  operations  commenced. 

"  *  He  writes  a  good  hand,'  exclaimed  one, 
at  the  screever  wrote  the  petition. 
** '  I  wish  I  could  do  it,'  said  another. 
" '  If  you  could,  you'd  soon  be  transported,' 
v&i  a  third ;  while  the  whole  kitchen  in  one 
chonu,  immediately  on  its  completion,  pro- 
claiffled,  that  it  was  d — d  well  done,  adding  to 
Jlttti  not  one  *  swell '  in  a  score  would  view  it 
in  any  other  light   than  a  '  ream '    (genuine) 


"  Lawyer  Joe  was  up  to  his  trade — he  folded 
the  paper  in  official  style— creased  it  as  it  it 
vas  long  written  and  often  examined,  attached 
the  signatures  of  the  minister  and  churchwar- 
ds, and  dipping  his  fingers  under  the  fire- 
plue,  smeared  it  with  ashes,  and  made  the 
whole  the  best  representation  of  a  true  account 
of 'a  horse  in  the  mad  staggers'  and  *  a  child 
in  the  meaalc5 '  that  could  be  desired  by  tlie 
ddest  and  best  cadger  on  the  nionkry. 

"  Tiiesc  professional  writers  arc  in  possession 

of  many  autographs  of  charitable  persons,  and 

I    ai  the}'  keep  a  dozen  or  more  l>ottles  of  different 

I    (hades  of  ink,  and  seldom  write  two  documents 

;    on  exactly  the  same  sort  of  paper,  it  is  difficult 

I    to  detect  the  imposition.     A  famous  hirker  who 

i'    has  been  previously  alluded   lo  in  this  work. 

j    was  once  taken  before  a  magistrate   at   York 

I    whose  Oft'n  signature  was  attached  to  his  fakc- 

'    ment.      The  imitation  was  excellent,   and  the 

Murker'  swore  hard  and  fast  to   the  worthy 

JDBticc  that  he  (the  justice)  </i</  write  it  in  his 

o»-n  saddle-room,  as  he  was  preparing  to  ride, 

and  gave  him  five  shillings,  too.   Tlie  cffroiitery 

and  Urmness  of  the  prisoner's  statement  gained 

him  his  discharge  I 

*■  It  is  not  uncommon  in  cxttnaive  districts — 
uy,  for  instance,  a  section  of  a  county  taking 


in  ten  or  ft  doscn  townships — for  a  school  of 
lurkera  to  keep  a  secretary  and  remit  his  work 
and  his  pay  at  the  same  time.  In  London  this 
functionary  is  j^toierally  paid  by  conunisaion, 
and  sometimes  riartly  in  food,  beer,  and  tobacco. 
The  following  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  scale  of 
charges: 

«.    d. 

Frierjdly  letter 0    6 

Long  ditto 0    9 

Petition 10 

Ditto,    with    ream   monekurs 

(genuine  signatures)   ...     1     6 
Ditto,  with  gammy  monekurs 

(forged  names) '26 

Very  "  heavy  "  (dangerous)    .     8     0 
Manuscript  for  a  broken  down 

author 10    0 

Part  of  a  play  for  ditto   ...     7     6 
"  To  this  I  may  add  the  prices  of  other  arti- 
cles in  the  begging  line. 

Loan  of  one  child,  without  grub  0    9 

Two  ditto 10 

Ditto,  with  grub  and  Godfrey's 

Cor4ial 0     9 

If  out  after  twelve  at  night,  for 

each  child,  extra     ....     0     2 
For  a  school  of  children,  say 

half-a-dozen 2     G 

Loan  of  any  garment,  per  day      0     2 
Going  as  a  pal  to  vindicate  any 
statement 10 

"  Sucli  is  an  outline,  open  to  circumstantial 
variation,  of  the  pay  rectived  for  the  sort  of 
accommodation  required. 

"  There  is  a  very  important  species  of '  lurking* 
or  *  screeving,'  winch  has  not  vet  been  alluded 
to. 

'•  It  is  well-known  that  in  the  colliery  districts 
an  explosion  of  fire-damp  frequent)}'  takes  place, 
when  m.iny  lives  are  lost,  and  the  men  who 
escape  are  often  so  wounded  as  to  render  ampu- 
tation  of  a  leg  ov  arm  the  only  probable  means 
of  saving  them  from  the  grave.  Of  course  the 
accident,  with  every  particular  a*  to  date  and 
localit>%  goes  the  round  of  the  newspapers.  Such 
an  event  is  a  sort  of  G oil-send  to  the  begging- 
letter  writer.  If  lie  is  anything  of  a  draughts- 
man, so  much  the  better.  Ue  then  procures  a 
sheet  ot  vellum,  and  heads  it  with  a  picture  of 
an  explosion,  and  exhibiting  men,  boys,  and 
horses  up  in  the  air,  and  a  few  nearer  the  ground, 
minus  a  head,  a  leg,  or  an  arm :  with  a  back- 
ground of  women  tearing  their  hair,  and  a  few 
little  girls  crying.  Such  a  '  fakement,'  pro- 
fessionally iillcd  up  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  experienced  lurkcr,  will  bring  the  *  amanu- 
ensis,' or  *  screever,'  two  guineas  at  least,  and 
the  proceeds  of  such  an  expedition  have  in  many 
cases  averaged  60/.  per  week.  The  lurker  pre- 
senting this  would  have  to  take  with  him  three 
or  four  countrjTnen,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  col- 
liers, one  at  least  knowing  somctliing  of  under- 
ground work.  These  he  would  engage  at  *  a  bob 
a  nob'  (one  shilling  each),  and  if  he  made  a 
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good  day,  give  them  a  '  tootSful  o*  rum*  beside. 
As  such  men  are  always  le.  -outside  the  jigger 
(door)  of  the  liouscs,  they  are  of  course  ignorant 
of  the  Ftiite  of  the  subscription-lisi. 

"  A  famous  lurker,  to  whom  we  have  pre- 
viously referred,  Nicholas  A ,  kept  *  a  man 

of  business*  to  himself,  and  gave  him  from  5«. 
to  10*.  0//.  per  day.  Nicholas,  who  was  tolerably 
educated,   could  write  very  well,   but  as  his 

•  secretary'  could  imitate  twelve  difTcrent  hands, 
he  was  of  course  no  trifling  acquisition. 

'*  It  would  not  be  easy  to  trace  the  history  of 
all,  or  even  many  of  the  men,  who  pursue  the 
bogging -letter  trade  as  professional  writers. 
Many  of  the  vagrant  tribe  write  their  own  let- 
ters, but  the  vast  majority  arc  obliged  to  have 
assistance.  Of  course,  they  are  sometimes  de- 
tected by  the  fact  that  their  conversation  does 
not  tally  with  the  rhetorical  statement  of  the 
petition.  The  few  really  deserving  persons,  well- 
born and  highly  educated,  who  subsist  by  beg- 
ging, are  very  retired  and  cautious  in  their 
appeals.  They  write  concisely,  and  their  state- 
ments arc  generally  true  to  a  certain  extent,  or 
perhaps  rigidly  so  hi  relation  to  an  earlier  part 
of  their  history.  These  seldom  live  in  the  very 
common  lodging-houses. 

"  The  most  renowned  of  the  tribe  who  write  for 
others,  and  whose  ffcnoval  trade  lies  in  forged 
certificates  of  bankru))tcy,  seizure  of  goods  for 
rent,  and  incdicul  testimonies  to  infirmity,  is  an 
Irishman,  brought  up  in  Luiulon,  and  who  may 
be  seen  almost  every  ui;;lit  at  tiic  bar  of  a  cer- 
tain public-house  in  Drury-lane.  Ho  lives,  or 
did  live,  at  one  of  the  model  I(>(I;i:ir.j;-hc::ses. 
Very  few  jjcrsona  know  his  occupation.  They 
suppose  that  he  is  *  connected  with  the  prci.s.' 
Several  years  ago  this  person,  says  one  who 
knew  this  trade  well,  was  *  regularly  hard  uj),' 
and  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  a  di.stin- 
guished  M.P..  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews.  He  ollercd  to  visit 
tlie  provinces,  hold  meetings,  and  get  up  j)eti- 
tions.  The  hon.  member  tested  his  abilities, 
and  gave  him  clothes  and  a  ten-pound  note  to 
commence  operations.  *  I  saw  liini '  (says  my 
informant)  '  the  same  night,  and  he  mooted  the 
subject  to  me  over  a  glass  of  whiskey-punch. 

*  Not  tliat  /  care  (said  ho)  if  all  the  b — y  Jews 
were  in  h— 11,  but  I  must  do  something.' 

"  *  But  how,'  asked  my  informant,  *  will  you 
get  up  the  meetings  ? — and  then  the  signatures, 
you  know ! ' 

"'Meetings!'  was  the  rc})ly,  'don't  men- 
tion it  ;   I  can  get  millions  of  ii^uatnrcit  !* 

"  The  pretended  Jewish  Advocate  never  lefV 
London.  He  got  (from  Ireland)  a  l>ox  of  old 
documents  relative  to  bygone  petitions  for 
repeal,  &c.,  and  on  these  he  put  a  frontispiece 
suited  to  his  purpose  —  got  them  sent  to 
Bath  and  Bristol,  and  thence  transmitted  to  his 
employer— who  praised  his  perseverance,  and 
sent  more  money  to  the  po&t-oflice  of  oik?  of 
the  above-named  towns  ;  this  was  counter- 
manded to  London,  and  jovially  sj)ent  at  *  Tom 
Spring's'  in  Holborn. 


"  Hitherto  th«  movements  of  the  begging-lettex 
writer — self- considered — have  been  chiefly  dwelt 
upon.  There  is  another  class  of  the  fraternity, 
however,  of  whom  some  notice  must  here  be 
taken ;  viz.,  those,  who  to  meet  cases  of  great 
pretension,  and  consequent  misgivings  on  the 
part  of  the  noblemen  or  gentry  to  whom  fake- 
ments are  presented,  become  referees  to  profes* 
sional  beggars.  These  referees  are  kept  by 
local  '  schools '  of  beggars  in  well- furnished 
a])artments  at  respectable  houses,  and  well 
dressed ;  their  allowance  varies  from  R  to  31 
per  week. 

"  B\it  the  most  expert  and  least  suspected 
dodge  is  referring  to  some  dignified  person  in 
the  country ;  a  person  however  who  exiiti 
nowhere  but  in  imagination.  Suppose  (uys 
my  informant)  I  am  a  beggar,  I  apply  to  yoa 
for  relief.  Perhaps  I  state  tiiat  I  am  in  pros- 
pect of  lucrative  employment,  if  I  could  get 
enough  money  to  clothe  myself.  You  plnd 
the  nmnber  of  impositions;  I  consent  to  that 
fact,  but  ofler  you  references  as  to  the  truth  of 
my  statement  I  refer  you  to  the  Hon.  and 
Ilev.  Mr.  Krskine,  at  Cheltenham  (any  name 
or  place  will  do).  You  promise  to  wnte.  and 
tell  me  to  call  in  a  few  days ;  meanwhile,  I 
assume  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
have  referred  you,  and  write  forthwith  to  the 
])ost- master  of  the  town  in  question,  requesting 
that  any  letter  coming  there  directed  to  the 
Hon.  and  llov.  Mr.  Erskine.  may  be  forwarded 
to  my  j)rcscnt  address.  I  thus  discover  what 
you  ha\e  written,  frame  a  flattering  reply, 
and  address  it  to  you.  I  send  it  (under  cover) 
to  a  pal  of  mine  at  Chcltenliam,  or  elsewhere, 
who  posts  It;  I  call  half  an  hour  after  you 
receive  it,  and,  being  satisfied,  you  give  me  a 
donation,  and  perhaps  introduce  me  to  some  of 
your  fricTuls.  Tiius  I  raise  a  handsome  sum, 
and  the  fraud  is  probably  never  found  out 

"  One  of  the  London  lurkers,  who  has  good 
means  of  forming  a  calculation  on  the  sub- 
ject, assures  me  that  the  average  earnings  of 
Murkers'  in  London  alone  (including  those 
who  write  for  them),  cannot  be  less  than  6,0001 
per  annum. 

*'  Two  of  the  class  were  lately  apprehended, 
at  tlic  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  on 
their  ])ersons  was  found  fifteen  sovereigns,  one 
five-])uund  note,  a  silver  watch  with  gold 
guard,  and  two  gold  watches  with  a  ribbon 
attached  to  each  ;  their  subscription  -  book 
showed  that  they  had  collected  G20/.  during 
the  current  year. 

"  A  man  named  M'Kensie — who  was  trans- 
ported at  the  last  Bristol  Assizes  —  had  just 
received  a  cheque  for  100/.  from  a  nobleman 
lately  deceased. 

"  JNIost  of  the  '  professionals  *  of  this  class  in- 
clude a  copy  of  the  *  Court  Guide  '  among 
their  stock  in  trade.  In  this  all  the  persons 
known  to  be  charitable,  have  the  mark  ^  set 
against  their  names.  I  have  been  furnished 
with  a  list  of  such  persons,  accompanied  with 
comments,    from    the    note-book   of    *  an    old 
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r  *  *  thirty  ye«n  on  the  monkery,'  and,  as 
lie  adds, '  never  qiiodded  but  twice.' 

'*  The  late  Queen  Dowager. 

Hon.  Wm.  Ashley. 

Hie  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Seijeant  Talfourd. 

Charles  Dickins. 

Samuel  Rogers,  the  Poet. 

Samuel  Warren  (Author  of  '  Extracts  from 
the  Diaiy  of  a  Physician). 

Hon.  G.  C.  Norton,  the  '  beak '  (magistrate), 
kt  good  for  all  that. 

Rev.  £.  Holland,  Hyde-park -gardens. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Countess  of  Essex  (only  good  to  sickness,  or 
Stressed  authorship). 

Marquess  of  Bredalbanc  (good  on  anytliing 
it%k>us). 

The  Editor  of  the  '  Sun.' 

Madame  Celeste. 

Marquess  of  Blandford. 

Duke  of  Portland. 

Bake  of  Devonshire. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  (deceased ;  God 
A'mirikty  wouldn't  let  him  live;  he  was  too 
|Dod  fbr  this  world.) 

Lord  Skelmersdale. 

Lord  John  Manners. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 

UiB.  Elder,  Exeter. 

Lady  Emily  Ponsonby  (a  devilish  pretty 
VBeb> 

Min  Burdett  Coutts. 

F.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Bath. 

Mn.  Groves,  Salisbury. 

Mn.  Uitchell,  Dorchester. 

Ibn  Taggart,  Bayswater  (her  husband  is  a 
VoitBrian  mmister,  not  so  good  as  «/<e,  but  Le'll 
ted  a  '  bob '  if  you  look  straight  at  him  and 
km  to  one  story.) 

Archdeacon  Sinclair,  at  Kensington  (but  not 
n  good  as  Archdeacon  Pott,  as  was  there  afore 
lAn;  he  wu  a  good  man;  he  couldn't  refuse 
t  dog,  much  more  a  Christian ;  but  he  had  a 
WUer,  a  regular  '  knark,'  who  was  a  b —  and 
^)^  good  weighty) 

Lady  Cottenham  used  to  be  good,  but  slie  is 
'cocyCTgd*  (spoilt)  now,  without  you  lias  a 
'dnm,'  any  one  as  she  knows,  and  then  she 
won't  stand  above  a  <  bull '  (five  shillings)." 

Or  THE  Probable  -Means  of  Reform- 
ation. 
I  dull  now  conclude  this  account  of  tlie  pat- 
tcisn,  lurkers,  and  screevers,  with  some  obscr- 
vttionB  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  had  ample 
neios  of  judging  as  to  the  effect  of  tlie  several 
fUns  now  in  operation  for  the  reformation  or 
UBprorement  of  the  class. 

"In  looking  over  the  number  of  institutions," 
^tes  the  person  alluded  to,  "  designed  to  reform 
ud  unprove  the  classes  under  review,  we  are,  as 
it  were,  overwhelmed  with  their  numerous 
kinches ;  and  though  it  is  highly  gratifying  to 
Me  so  much  good  being  done,  it  is  necessary  to 
flonfine  this  notice  to  the  examination  of  only  the 


most  prominent,  with  their  general  character- 
istics. 

"The  churches,  on  many  considerations — 
personal  feelings  being  the  smallest,  but  not 
unknown— demand  attention  first.  I  nmst  treat 
this  subject  (for  your  work  is  not  a  theolo- 
gical magazine)  without  re>pcct  to  doctrine, 
principle,  or  legislation. 

"The  object  of  erecting  churches  in  poor 
neighbourhoods  is  to  benefit  the  poor ;  why  is  it, 
then,  that  tlic  instruction  communicated  should 
exercise  so  little  influence  upon  the  vicious,  the 
destitute,  and  the  outcast  ?  Is  it  that  Christian 
ordinances  arc  less  adapted  to  them  than  to 
others?  Or.  rather,  is  it  not  that  the  public 
institutions  of  the  clergy  are  not  made  interest- 
ing to  the  wretched  coninmnity  in  question .' 
The  great  hindrance  (in  my  opinion)  to  the  pro- 
gress of  reliidon  among  the  unsettled  classes 
is,  that  having  been  occasionally  to  church  or 
chapel,  and  heard  nothing  but  doctrinal  lectures 
or  feverish  mental  efiusions,  they  cannot  see  the 
application  of  these  to  everj'-day  trade  and  prac- 
tice ;  and  so  fliey  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
they  can  get  as  inucli  or  more  good  at  home. 

"  Our  preachers  seem  to  be  afraid  of  ascer- 
taining the  sentiments,  feelings,  and  habits  of 
the  more  wretched  part  of  the  population ;  and, 
without  this,  their  words  will  die  away  upon  the 
wind,  and  no  practical  echo  answer  their  ad- 
dresses. 

"It  will,  perhaps,  relieve  the  monotony  of 
this  statement  if  I  give  an  illustration  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  a  person  well  qualified  to  de- 
termine the  merits  of  the  question. 

"Your  readers  will  probably  recollect  the 
opposition  experienced  by  Dr.  Hampden  on 
his  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford. 
Shortly  aflcr  tlie  af&ir  was  settled,  his  lord- 
ship accepted  an  inviution  to  preach  on  behalf 
of  the  schools  connected  with  the  *  ten  new 
churches'  of  hethnal-green.  The  church  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  was  the  one  on  Friar* s- 
mount.  It  was  one  July  Sunday  in  1849,  and, 
as  I  well  remember,  the  morning  was  very  wet ; 
but,  supposing  the  curiosity,  or  better  motives, 
of  tlie  public  would  induce  a  large  congregation, 
I  went  to  the  church  at  half-past  ten.  The  free- 
seats  occupying  the  middle  aisle  were  all  filled, 
and  chiefly  with  persons  of  the  lowest  and  worst 
classes,  many  of  whom  I  personally  knew,  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  them  in  such 
a  place. 

"  I  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  and  at  the 
elbow  of  a  tall  attenuated  beggar,  known  by  the 
name  of  *  Lath  and  Plaster,'  of  whom  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  he  repeated  the  responsive 
parts  of  the  service  very  correctly.  It  is  true 
he  could  not  read ;  but  having  *  larned  a  few 
prayers'  in  the  'Downs'  (Tothill-fields  prison), 
*  he  always  sed  'em,  night  and  morning,  if  he 
wasn't  drunk,  and  then  he  sed  'cm  twice  next 
day,  'cos,'  reasoned  he,  •  I  likes  to  rub  oS  as  I 
goes  on.' 

"In  course  of  time,  the  bishop  made  his 
appearance  in  the    pulpit.      His   subject  was 
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neglected  education,  and  he  illustrated  it  from 
the  history  of  £Ii. 

"  I  thought  proper  to  hang  back,  and  observe 
the  group  as  they  passed  out  of  church.  There 
vas  Tailor  Tom,  and  Brummagem  Dick,  and 
Kcatc-street  Nancy,  and  Davy  the  Duke,  and 
St.itioner  George,  an.l  at  least  two  dozen  more, 
most  of  whom  were  mi:icrably  clad,  and  several 
apparently  without  a  shirt.  They  were  not. 
however,  without  halfpence ;  and  as  1  was  well 
known  to  several  of  the  party,  and  linttercd  as 
beinpr  *a  very  knowledfifeable  man,'  I  was  in- 
vited to  the  Cut  and  Bajjpipes  afterwards,  to 

*  have  share  of  what  was  going.' 

**  I  was  anxiouN,"  continues  my  informant. 
"  to  learn  from  my  companions  their  opinion  of 
the  right  reverend  prelate.  They  thoujxht.  to 
nic  their  own  words.  '  he  was  a  jolly  old  brick.' 
But  did  they  think  he  was  sound  in  opinion 
about  the  Trinity,  "r  was  he  (as  alleged)  a 
Unitarian  ?  They  did  not  even  understand 
the  meaning  of  these  words.  All  they  tlid 
understand  was,  that  *  a  top-sawyer  parson  at 
Oxford,  called  Dr.  Pussy,'  had  '  niade  himself 
disagreeable,'  and  that  some  of  the  bishops 
and  nobility  had  *  jincd  him ;'  that  thwe  had 
persecuted    Dr.    ilam]uKMi,    beciuse    he     was 

•  more  ?leveTer'  than  them*<'lvcs:  and  that  Lord 
John  Russell,  who,  generally  speaking,  was  *:i 
rejiuiar  nmli*,'  had  *  acted  like  a  man'  in  this 
instance,  and  *  he  ought  to  bo  commended  for 
it;  and,'  addod  the  man  who  pronounced  the 
above  sentiini'nt,  *  it's  juxt  a  pictKrc  of  ourselves.' 
To  other  ears  thim  mine,  the  closiui;  remark 
would  have  appeared  impertinent,  hut  I  'tum- 
bled to'  it  immediately.  It  was  a  case  of  oppccs- 
sion ;  and  whtther  the  oppressors  belonged  to 
Oxford  University  or  to  Scotland-yard  militated 
nijthing  against  the  aphorism:  'it's  just  a  pic- 
ture of  ourselves ! ' 

*'  It  seems  to  me  that  these  poor  creatures  un- 
derstood the  circumstances  better  than  tiiey  did 
the  sermon ;  and  my  inference  \.<,  that  whether 
from  the  parochial  pulpit,  or  the  missionarj'  ex- 
hortation, or  in  the  printed  form  of  a  tract,  those 
who  wish  to  produce  a  practical  cUeet  must 
themselves  be  practical  men.  I.  who  have 
lieen  in  the  Christian  ministry,  and  am  familiar, 
unhappily,  with  the  suHorings  of  men  of  eviry 
gradv^  among  tie  outcast,  would  say:  *  If  you 
wish  to  do  these  pot,r  outcasts  real  ^rK>d,  you 
must  monld  your  language  to  their  ideas,  get 
hold  of  tli.ir  con'.mon  plir.i^^es — thoi^e  which  tell 
go  powerluliy  when  they  tire  speaking  to  each 
other  —  let  ihem  have  their  own  Jaihion  of 
thinjis.  and,  where  it  does  not  interfere  with 
order  and  deo^ney.  use  yourselves  language 
which  their  unnuli^hcd  minds  will  appreciate; 
and  then,  haviu;j  jjained  their  entire  confi- 
dence, .ind.  perhaps,  their  esteem,  you  may 
s.ifely  strike  home,  though  it  be  as  with  a 
sledge-hammer.  ai;d  they  will  even  Move  y<Mi 
for  t;:o  snjart." 

"  Tiio  tcmpev.iiu  2  movement  next  claims  at- 
tention, and  I  doubt  not  tli?.t  much  crime  and 
degradation  has  been  prevented  by  tctsl  abili- 


nencc  from  all  intoxicating  drinks ;  but  I  wvold 
rather  raise  the  tone  of  moral  feeling  by  intelli- 
gent and  ennobling  means  than  by  those  spas- 
modic efforts,  which  are  without  deliberatioii, 
and  often  without  permanency.  The  object 
sought  to  he  obtained,  however,  it  good, — soil 
tlie  motive.— and  I  leave  to  others  to  judge  whit 
means  arc  most  likely  to  secure  it. 

"I  may  al>io  allude,  as  another  means  of 
reformation,  to  the  Ragged- schools  which  are 
now  studding  the  localities  of  the  poorest 
neighbourhood^.  TJie  object  of  thexe  schools 
is,  on»>  would  ho^K?.  to  take  care  of  the  nn- 
cared  for.  and  to  give  instruction  to  those  who 
would  be  othenvise  running  wild  and  groving 
up  as  a  ])e$t  to  society.  A  tew  instances  of  xed 
reform  stand,  however,  in  juxtaposition  with 
nKiny  of  increased  hardihood.  I,  as  a  man, 
seeing  those  v.-ho  resort  to  ra^ed-schools,  c&n- 
not  un(ler>tand  the  propriety  of  insulting  an 
honest  though  ragged  boy  by  classing  him  widi 
a  yoimg  thief;  or  the  hope  of  improving  the 
juvenile  female  character  where  the  s^excs  axe 
brought  in  promiscuous  contact,  and  left  unre- 
strained on  their  way  home  to  say  and  do  ereiy- 
thing  subversive  ot  the  good  instruction  tbiy 
have  received."  [It  is  right  1  should  here 
state,  that  these  arc  my  informant's  own  bii« 
biassed  sentimentu,  deli\ered  witliuul  commmii- 
cation  with  myself  on  the  subject  I  savthui 
much,  becauKc.  my  own  opinions  being  known, 
it  might  perhaps  appear  as  if  I  had  exerted 
^oine  iiifhienee  over  the  judgment  of  my  coire- 
.-p">ii'icnt.]  '  J 

'*  The  ino.^t  cHieient  means  of  moral  re*  | 
tori. I  among  the  street- folk,  appear  to  have 
been  coii*.uited  by  tho«;e  who,  in  Westminster 
and  other  place:*,  have  opened  institntioiu 
cheaper,  but  equally  eiricient.  ns  the  mecha- 
nics' institutes  of  the  metro]K>li$.  In  these,  for 
one  farthing  ])er  night,  three-hnlfpeucc  a  *eek, 
or  sixpence  a  month,  lectures,  exhibitions,  ne«- 
paper<,  &c.,  tiw  available  to  the  vfrtf  poor. 
These,  and  such  as  ihe.>e,  I  humbly  hr.t  eanw 
estly  would  commend  to  public  sympathy  and 
supj)ort,  believing  that,  under  the  auspi*^*  ^ 
heaven,  they  may  *  di-livi-r  the  oaicasi  and  poor' 
from  their  own  mi-tuken  view?,  and  practice*, 
and  m:ike  them  ornamental  to  thai  society  to 
which  they  have  long  beer,  expensive  and  dan- 
gerous." 

Another  laudable  attempt  to  imnrorj  tlic  con- 
difiou  of  the  ])oorer  class  is  by  the  erectioBO^ 
model  lod^'ing-houses.  The  ]dan  wliich  induced 
this  mea-ure  was  good,  and  tlie  success  has  been 
tolerablu;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  nu- 
nagement  (»f  these  houses,  as  well  as  their  i^ 
ternal  regulation,  is  scarcely  what  their  ^flj" 
meaning  founders  designed.  The  principal " 
these  buildings  is  in  George- street,  St  Gxles't; 
the  building  i<  spacious  and  well  vcntilatedf 
there  is  a  good  library,  and  the  class  of  l*Np* 
very  superior  to  what  might  be  expected  i"* 
latter  circuin<«tancc  makes  the  house  in  questiot 
scarcely  admissible  to  the  catalogue  of  refonncd 
loLi\jiii^:-!  ouses  for  the  icry  poor. 
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le  next  'model  lodging-house'  in  im- 
«  18  the  one  in  Charles-street,  Drury- 
This,  from  personal  observation  (having 
in  it  more  tnan  four  months)/*  says  my 
int,  "  I  can  safely  say  (so  far  as  social  re- 
;  concerned),  is  a  miserable  failure.  The 
ims  are  clean,  but  the  sitting-room,  though 
8  the  scene  of  dirt  and  disorder.  Noise, 
on,  and  intemperance  abound  from  moru- 
night 

ere  is  a  model  lodging-house  in  ^Vest- 
*,  the  private  property  of  Lord  Kinnaird. 
eneraliy  well  conducted.  His  lonUhip\s 
dsits  the  place  once  a  week.  There  is 
)st profuse  supply  of  cooking  utensil.?  and 
imilar  comforts.  There  avo,  niorcovcr, 
tcious  reading-rooms,  abundance  of  books 
riodicals,  and  every  lodjrcr,  on  j)ayment 
is  provided  with  two  lockers — one  in  liis 
im,  and  the  other  below-stairs.  Tlie 
is  returned  when  the  person  lenvos  the 

There  is  divine  service  every  ciay,  con- 
by  dlfierent  missionaries,  ?.nd  twice  on 
•*.  Attendance  on  these  services  is  op- 
and  as  there  are  two  ways  of  ingress  and 
the  devout  and  undcvoiit  need  not  come 
ict  with  each  other.  The  kitchen  is  very 
id  detached  from  the  house.  The  master 
jstablishment  is  a  man  well  fitted  for  his 
IL  He  is  a  native  of  Saflron  Waldcn  in 
where  his  father  fanned  his  own  estate, 
rived  a  superior  education,  and  has  twice 
)rtune  at  his  own  disposal.  He  ditl  dispose 
wever;  and  'after  many  roving  years,*  as 
ellcr/  *  lurker,'  and  '  pattcrer,'  he  has 
down  in  his  present  situation,  and  main- 
it  with  great  credit  for   a   considerable 

The  beds  in  tliis  house  are  only  3rf.  per 
ad  no  small  praise  is  due  to  Lord  Kin- 
n  the  superiority  of  this  *  model '  over 
)f  the  same  denomination. 
!h  are  a  few  of  the  principal  of  these 
Imients.  Giving  every  credit  to  their 
s,  however,  for  purity  and  even  cxcel- 
f  motive,   I  doubt  if  '  model  lodging- 

88  at  present  conducted,  are  likely  to 
lish  much  real  good  for  those  wlio  get 
ing  in  the  streets.  Ever  anri  anon  tliey 
ed  by  dukes  and  bishops,  lords  and  ladies, 
rch  in  proces-^^ion  past  every  table,  i-cni- 
Tery  coimtenance,  make  their  remarks 
e  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  and  then 
the  lobby,  sign  their  names,  jump  into 
rriages,  and  drive  away,  declaring  that 
iir   there  is  not  so  much   poverty  in 

as  they  supposed. 

i  poor  inmates  of  these  houses,  more- 
tdds  my  informant,  "  are  kept  in  bond- 
l  made  to  feel  that  bondage,  to  the  almost 
ition  of  old  English  independence.  It 
jht  by  the  managers  of  these  cstablish- 
and  with  some  share  of  pro])riety.  that 
who  get  their  living  by  any  honest  means 
t  home  and  go  to  bed.  according  to  strict 
a  certain  prescribed  hour— in  (uic  hoube 
I  o'clock,  in  the  others  eleven.  IJut  many 


of  the  best-conducted  of  these  poor  people,  if 
they  be  street-folk,  are  at  those  very  hours  in 
the  height  of  their  business,  and  have  therefore 
to  pack  up  their  goods,  and  carry  homeward 
their  cumbersome  and  perhaps  be.ivy  load  a 
distance  usually  varying  from  two  or  three  to 
six  or  seven  miles.  If  they  are  a  minute  beyond 
time,  they  are  shut  out,  and  hare  to  seek  lod^^ings 
in  a  straiifTC  place.  On  their  return  next  tnarnittg^ 
they  arc  ciiarged  for  the  led  they  were  prereiited 
from  occupying,  and  iftliey  dri.ti!'-  tliey  are  at  once 
expelled  !  Thus  the  *  model '  lodgers  are  kept, 
.13  it  were,  in  leading- strinjrs,  and  iriuniphrd 
over  by  lords  and  ladies,  master*  and  raatrons, 
wlio,  while  they  pique  themselves  on  the  ellbrlb 
they  are  making  to  *  better  the  condition  of  the 
poor,'  are  making  them  their  slaves,  and  drivinj;^ 
them  into  unreasonable  thraldom  ;  while  the  rich 
and  noble  managers,  reckless  of  their  o^vn  pro- 
fes*;ed  benevolence,  are  making  the  poor  poorci, 
by  adding  insult  to  wretchedness.  If  my  re- 
marks upon  these  establishments  appear,"  r.dUa 
tlie  writer  of  the  above  remarks,  **  to  be  iii- 
vidious,  it  is  only  in  *  appearance'  that  ihey 
arc  so.  I  give  their  promoters  credit  for  the 
best  intentions,  and,  as  far  as  sanitary  and  inoral 
measures  are  concerned,  1  rejoice  in  the  benetii 
v.hile  suggesting  the  improvement. 

"  Everything  even  moderately  valuable  has  its 
counterfeit.  We  have  counterfeit  money,  coun- 
terfeit virtue,  counterfeit  modesty,  counterfeit 
religion,  and  last,  but  not  least,  *  counterfeit 
model  lodging-houses.'  Many  private  adven- 
turers have  thus  dignified  their  domiciles,  and 
some  of  them  highly  merit  the  distinction,  while 
with  others  it  is  only  a  cloak  for  greater  un- 
cleanliness  and  grosser  immorality. 

**  There  has  come  to  my  knowledge  the  case 
of  one  man,  who  owns  nearly  a  dozen  of  tliese 
dens  of  infamy,  in  one  of  which  a  ptor  j^irl 
under  fifteen  was  lately  ruined  by  a  gr.iy- 
headed  monster,  who,  according  to  the  pseudo- 
•  model'  regulations,  slept  in  an  adjoining  bed. 
The  sham  model-houses  to  which  I  iv.ore 
particularly  allude,"  says  my  correspondcnr, 
"  are  in  Short's- gardens,  Drury-lane ;  Mill-yard, 
Cable-street;  Keate-street.  Flower  and  Dean- 
street,  Thrawl-street,  Spitalfields;  Plough-court, 
AVhitechapel ;  and  Union-court,  Ilolborn.  All  of 
those  are,  without  exceptiim,  twopenny  brolheh:, 
head-quarters  of  low-lived  procuresses,  and  re- 
sorts of  young  thieves  and  prostitutes.  Er.cli 
of  the  houses  is  managed  by  a  *  deputy,'  wlio 
receives  an  income  of  iJj.  2rf.  per  week,  out  of 
which  he  has  to  })rovidc  coke,  candles,  soap,  S:c. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  from  aucIi 
small  resources,  and  the  men  consequently 
increase  their  salaries  by  'taking  in  couples 
for  a  little  while,'  jmrchasing  stolen  goods,  and 
other  nefarious  practices.  Worse  titan  all,  the 
person  owning  these  houses  is  a  member  of  a 
strict  Baptist  church,  and  the  son  of  a  deceased 
minister.  He  lives  in  great  splendour  in  one  of 
the  fashionable  streets  in  Pimlico. 

"  It  still  remains  for  mc,"  my  correspondent 
continues,  **  to  contemplate  the  best  agency  fox 
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promoting  the  reformation  of  the  poor.  The 
*  City  Mission/  if  properly  conducted,  as  it 
brings  many  ^>d  men  in  close  contact  with 
the  'outcast  and  poor,'  might  be  made  pro- 
ductive of  real  and  extensive  good.  Whether 
it  has  done  so,  or  done  so  to  any  extent,  is 
perhaps  an  open  question.  Our  town  niis- 
ijionary  societies  sprang  up  when  our  different 
Christian  denominations  were  not  fully  alive 
to  the  apprehension  of  their  own  duties  to 
their  poorer  brethren,  who  were  lost  to  prin- 
ciple, conscience,  and  society.  That  the  object 
of  the  London  City  Mission  is  most  noble,  needs 
no  discussion,  and  admits  of  no  dispute.  The 
method  of  carrjing  out  this  great  object  is  by 
employing  a^^ents,  who  are  required  to  give 
their  whole  time  to  the  work,  without  engaging 
in  any  secular  concerns  of  life ;  and  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  work  so  done,  I  must  say 
t!iHt  great  guod  has  resulted  from  the  enter- 
])ri"5c.  At  the  conmiencement  of  the  lal>our8  of 
the  Mission  in  any  particular  locality  great  op- 
position was  manifested,  and  a  great  amount  of 
prejudice,  with  habits  of  the  most  immoral  kind 
— openly  carried  on  without  any  public  cen- 
sure— had  to  be  overcome.  The  statements  of 
the  missionaries  have  from  time  to  time  been 
published,  and  lie  recorded  against  us  as  a 
nation,  of  the  glaring  evils  and  ignorance  of  a 
vast  portion  of  our  peo])le.  It  is  principally 
owing  to  the  city  missionaries  that  the  other 
jwrtions  of  society  have  known  what  they  now 
do  of  the  practices  and  habits  of  the  poor ;  it  is 
principally  due  to  their  exertions  that  schools 
have  been  established  in  connection  with  their 
labours;  and  the  Ragged- schools — one  of  the 
principal  movements  of  the  last  few  years — are 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  their  eflbrts. 

"A  man,"  says  my  informant  in  conclusion, 
"  can  receive  little  benefit  from  a  thing  he  does 
n<)t  understand ;  the  talk  which  will  do  for  the 
senate  v/ill  not  do  for  the  cottage,  and  the  argu- 
ment which  i^-ill  do  for  the  study  will  not  do  for 
the  man  who  spends  all  his  spare  time  in  a  pub- 
lic-Iiouse.  These  remarks  will  apply  to  the 
distribution  of  tracts,  which  should  be  couched 
in  the  very  language  that  is  used  by  the  people 
to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  then  the  ideas  will 
penetrate  their  understanding.  Some  years  back 
I  met  with  an  old  sailor  in  a  lodging-house  iu 
Westminster,  who  professed  a  belief  that  there 
had  onci'  been  a  God,  but  that  he  was  either  dead, 
or  grown  old  and  diseased.  He  did  not  dispute 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  He  believed  that 
tliere  had  been  revelations  made  to  our  fore- 
fathers when  God  was  alive  and  active,  but  tliat 
now  the  .\lmighty  did  not  'fash'  (trouble)  him- 
self about  his  creatures  at  all! 

"  I  endeavoured  to  instruct  the  man  in  his 
own  rude  language  and  ideas ;  and  atler  he  had 
thus  been  made  to  coniprehend  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  he  said.  '  I  see  it  all  plain 
enougli— though  I've  liked  a  drop  o*  drink,  and 
been  a  devil  among  the  gals,  and  all  tliat,  in  my 
time,  if  I'll  humble  myself  I  can  have  it  all 
wiped  off;  and,  as  the  song  says,  "We  may  be 


happy  yet,"  because,  as  the  saj-ing  is,  it's  all 
square  with  God  A*  mighty.'  SSliether  the 
sailor  permanently  reformed,  I  am  unable  to 
say,  for  I  lost  sight  of  him  shortly  after :  at  any 
rate  he  undentood  the  subject,  and  was  thiu 
qualified  to  profit  by  it  And  what  can  the 
teachers  of  Christianity  among  the  British 
heathen — herded  together  in  courts  and  alleys 
— tell  their  po<ir  ignorant  hearers  better  than  the 
old  sailor's  aphorism,  *  You  have,  indeed,  gone 
astray  from  your  greatest  and  best  Friend,  but, 
if  you  so  desire,  "  You  may  be  happy  yet,"  be- 
cause it's  all  square  with  God  A'mightyT 

''Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  would  add, 
if  you  really  wish  to  do  these  poor  creatures 
good,  you  must  remember  that  your  instructions 
are  not  intended  for  so-called  fashionable  so- 
ciety, but  for  those  who  have  a  fashion  of  their 
own.  If  you  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  your  word* 
will  die  away  upon  the  wind,  and  no  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  these  poor  people  will  answer  your 
addresses." 

Tlie  above  observations  are  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  has  not  only  had  the  means,  but  is 
likewise  possessed  of  the  power,  of  judging  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  several  plans  (now  in  course  of 
operation)  for  the  refonnation  and  improvement 
of  the  London  poor.  I  have  given  the  comments 
in  the  writer's  own*  language,  because  I  was 
anxious  that  the  public  should  know  the  opinions 
of  the  best  informed  of  the  street-people  them- 
selves on  this  subject ;  and  I  trust  I  need  not 
say  that  I  have  sought  in  no  way  to  influence 
my  correspondent's  judgment. 

I  now  subjoin  a  communication  from  a  cler- 
gyman in  the  country,  touching  the  character  of 
tlie  tramps  and  lurkers  frequenting  his  neigh- 
bourhood, together  with  some  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  London  poor.  These  I  append,  because  it 
is  advisable  that  in  so  difficult  a  matter  tbe 
sentiments  of  every  one  having  suf&cient  expe- 
rience, judgment,  and  heart  to  fit  him  to  speak 
on  the  subject  should  be  calmly  attended  to,  fo 
that  amid  much  counsel  there  may  be  at  least 
some  little  wisdom. 

"The  subject  of  the  welfare  of  our  poorer 
brethren  was  one  which  engaged  much  of  mj 
attention  twenty  years  ago,  when  studying  for 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  before  I  ent^ed  into 
orders;  and  the  inquiries,  &c.,  then  made  by 
me  in  reference  to  London,  are  recalled  by  many 
of  your  pages.  I  have  pursued  the  same  course, 
according  to  my  limited  means  and  opportu- 
nities (fur  my  baiefce,  like  thousands  of  others, 
is  but  100/.  a-year)  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
there  are  very  many  of  my  clerical  brethren, 
also,  deeply  anxious  and  exerting  their  means 
for  the  country  poor.  The  details  given  in  your 
numbers  as  to  the  country  tramps  and  patterers, 
I  can  fully  corroborate  from  personal  experience 
and  knowledge,  so  far  as  the  country  part  of  it. 
We  twver  give  money  to  beggars  here,  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  We  never  give  clothes.  We 
never  give  relief  to  a  uaked  or  half-nakal  man  if 
wu  can  avoid  it  (the  imposture  is  too  barefacivl). 
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io  give  oeeaiionally  to  the  sick,  or 
iek,  and  ue  them  take  it.    Every 

have  drff  bread,  or  three  or  four 
I,  but  never  both.  I  know  we  are 
lien  imposed  on  ;  but  it  is  better  to 
k  than  to  turn  away,  by  chance,  a 
(i;  and  I  do  see  the  mendicants  often 

a  field  near,  and  eat  the  dry  bread 
>us  look.  The  tramps  sometimes 
rch  on  Sunday,  and  tlien  beg :  but  we 
ven  bread  on  Sunday,  because  on 
y  can  get  help  at  the' Union  work- 
t  only  tempts  idlers.  Sometimes  we 
thout  a  beggar,  and  then  there  will 
rcnty  per  day,  and  then  all  at  once 
tops.  There  are  no  tramp  lodging- 
y  parish  (which  is  a  village  of  600 
le).  Most  of  the  burglaries  here- 
n  connected  with    some  inroad  of 

tlie  neighbourhood.  The  lodging- 
ery  bad  in  some  of  the  small  towns 
)mehow  the  magistrates  cannot  get 
>wn.  The  gentry  are  alive  here  to 
rowded  cottages,  &c.,  and  arc  using 
aild   better  and   more  decent  ones. 

results  from  the  little  landowners, 
1  acre  or  two,  or  less,  and  build  rows 
on  them  of  the  scantiest  dimensions, 
{, — ten  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  build- 
ents  of  the  gentry  and  nobility  are 
Lte  to  the  poor,  viz.,  scarcely  two  per 
id  the  yearly  repairs)  on  the  market 
'  cottage. 

1  I  succeeded  in  getting  land  allot- 
c  poor  here,  and  most  of  the  parishes 

followed  our  example  since.  The 
te  poor  has  always  depended  on  the 
a  real  rent,  such  as  is  paid  by  the 

about,  and  on  the  rules  of  good 
t  and  of  payment  of  rent  being 
reed. 

iractcr  of  the  poor  of  England  mutt 
»  well  as  their  independence.  Tliey 
!  left  to  lean  on  charity.  I  am  sure 
•ling  worth  of  the  English  character 

raised  by  that  means  to  the  surface 
mong  the  poor.  The  "  English  "  is 
ial,  but  the  poor  neither  value,  nor 
1,  by  mawkish  nonsense  or  excessive 

ve  this  parish  was  one  of  the  most 
emoralized  twenty  years  ago.  It 
re  was  not  one  young  female  cottager 
character.  There  was  not  one  man 
t,  or  had  not  been,  a  dnmkard ;  and 
iig,  &c.,  &c.,  were  universal.  It  is 
ter  now — totally  different — and  1 
i  change  to  the  land  allotments,  the 
ociety,  the  vUlage  horticultural  se- 
nding library,  the  clothing  club,  the 
ne  cultivating  a  taste  for  music,  &c., 
iidiary  to  the  more  directly  pastoral 
lergyman,  and  the  schools,  &c. 
)robabIy  visionary  in  my  ideas,  but 
of  your  pages  has  led  me  to  think 
[  clergyman  of  a  parish  where  the 


street-folks  lined,  I  should  aim  at  some  schemes 
of  this  style,  in  addition  to  the  benefit  society 
and  loan  society  (the  last  moii  important)  as 
proposed  by  yourselfl 

'*(!)  To  get  music  taught  at  \L  a  week,  or 
something  of  the  kind^a  ragged-school  fnunc- 
room,  if  die  people  would  learn  gratis,  would  be 
still  better — as  a  step  to  a  "superior"  music 
class  at  1(2.  per  week. 

"(2)  To  get  the  poor  to  adorn  their  rooms 
plentifully  with  a  better  class  of  pictures— of 
places,  of  people,  of  natural  history,  and  of  his- 
torical and  religious  subjects— just  as  they 
might  like,  and  a  circulating  library  for  pictures 
if  Siey  preferred  change.  This  I  find  takes  with 
the  village  poor.  Provide  these  things  exces- 
sively cheap  for  them — at  nominal  prices,  just 
high  enougn  to  prevent  them  being  sold  at  a 
profit  by  the  poor. 

"(3)  To  establish  a  monthly  or  fortnightly 
sheet — or  little  book  for  the  poor — at  ^d.,  or  some 
trifle,  full  qf  pictures  such  as  they  would  like, 
but  free  from  impropriety.  It  might  be  called 
'The  Coster's  Barrow,'  or  some  name  which 
would  take  their  fancy,  and  contain  pictures 
for  those  who  cannot  read,  and  reading  for  those 
who  can.  Its  contents  should  be  instructive,  and 
yet  lively ;  as  for  instance,  the  *  History  of  Lon- 
don Bridge,*  *  History  of  a  Codfish,'  *  Travels  of 
Whelks,'  '  Dreams  of  St  Paul's,'  (old  History  of 
England),  *  Voice  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Coal 
Exchange'  (Roman  tales),  'True  Tale  of  Tra- 
falgar,' &c.,  &c.  All  very  short  articles,  at 
which  perhaps  they  might  be  angry,  or  praise, 
or  abuse,  or  do  anything,  but  still  would  read,  or 
hear,  and  talk  about  If  possible,  the  little 
work  might  have  a  comer  called,  *  The  Next 
World's  Page,'  or  any  name  of  the  khid,  with 
nothing  in  it  but  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the  Creed, 
or  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  a  Parable,  or 
Miracle,  or  discourse  of  Christ's — in  the  exact 
words  of  Scripture — without  any  commeutarj'; 
which  could  neither  annoy  the  Ilonian  Catholics 
nor  others.  Those  parts  in  which  the  Douay 
version  differs  from  ours  might  be  avoided,  and 
the  Romanists  be  given  to  understand  that  they 
would  always  be  avoided. 

"  The  more  diflScult  question  of  cheap 
amusements  instead  of  the  demoralizing  ones 
now  popular,  is  one  which  as  yet  I  cannot  sec 
my  way  through — but  it  is  one  which  must  be 
grappled  with  if  any  good  is  to  be  done. 

*•  I  write  thus,"  adds  my  correspondent,  "be- 
cause I  feel  you  are  a  fellow-worker — so  far  as 
your  labours  show  it,  for  the  cause  of  God's 
poor — and  therefore  will  sympathize  in  any- 
thing another  worker  can  say  from  experience 
on  the  same  subject" 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  two  of  my  cor- 
respondents— each  looking  at  the  subject  from 
different  points  of  view — the  one  living  among 
the  people  of  whom  he  treats,  and  daily  wit* 
nessing  the  effects  of  the  several  plans  now  in 
operation  for  the  moral  and  physical  improve- 
ment of  the  poor,  and  the  other  in  frequent  in- 
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tercourse  with  the  tramps  and  lurkers,  on  tlieir 
vagpraiit  excursions  through  the  country',  as  well 
as  with  the  resident  poor  uf  his  own  parish— the 
fomu-r  livinjy  in  friendly  cominiinion  with  those 
of  whom  he  writes,  and  the  latter  visiting  tlieni 
as  their  spiritual  adviser  and  material  bene- 
factor. 

I  would,  however,  before  passing  to  the  con- 
sideration of  tho  next  subject,  Iiere  pause  to 
draw  sj)ecial  attouticn  to  the  distinctive  features 
of  ihe  several  classes  of  ]:eoplc  obtaining  their 
livelihood  in  tlie  streets.  These  viewed  in  regard 
to  the  ruttsi's  which  have  induced  them  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  life,  may  be  arranged  in  three 
diiilrent  groups,  viz. : 

(1.)  Those  who  are  bred  t.)  tho  streets. 

(2.)  Tho>e  wlio  take  to  the  streets. 

(3.)  Those  who  are  driven  to  the  .streets. 

The  class  bred  to  the  streets  are  tliose  whos^j 
fathers  having  been  street-selLrs  boforo  tbtni. 
havo  sent  tliem  out  into  the  thorough  fa ivs  :it  an 
early  age  to  sell  either  watcrcresscs,  luvtn  ler, 
oranges,  nuts,  flowers,  apples,  onions,  &c.,  .is  :i 
means  of  eking  (»ut  the  family  income.  Of 
such  street-apprenticeship  several  notable  in- 
stances have  already  been  given;  and  one  or 
two  classes  of  juvenile  street -sellers,  aa  the 
lucifor  nuiteh,  and  the  bluckiiig-M'llers,  still 
remain  to  be  described.  Another  elass  of 
street-apprenliee  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  boy.s 
engaged  to  wheel  the  harrov.s  (if  tho  eostirs, 
and  wlio  arc  tlius  al  :in  (-arly  a«;e  tutored  iii  idl 
the  j'.rL  and  niysti'vy  of  .-.livit  tu.Hie,  i\iu\  v.lio 
rar«.!y  abandon  it  :U  uiaturily.  Tiu'sc-  two 
ela^sc^  may  be  M-.id  tu  ciii'iiiluto  tho  uaiiirs  of 
tljL-  streets — tliL-  tribe  imlii^cnous  to  the  paviu;^- 
stoncs— imbibing  the  habits  and  morals  of  tlic 
gutters  almost  with  llieiv  jnotl^.T.^'  jiiilk.  To 
expect  that  ehildrtn  thn?;  mii\^C'd  in  ;!ii.'  l:ip 
of  the  kennel,  t^houhl  w}ien  men  not  Ivar  the 
impress  of  tho  eircumst;:nce.%  amiil  which  th'V 
have  b./en  reared,  is  to  i.'.\])ect  to  ilnd  cosliinion- 
giTs  lieroes  iiiNicad  of  or':lin;iry  hum.n  lu ings. 
We  might  as  well  blame  the  varioiu  races  on 
the  face  of  1  lie  earth  tor  iL-i-e  ^^ev^•l■;',l  gongra- 
jihieal  peculir-rities  of  ta.<le.  v.liieii  ef»r.siitnto 
their  national  oharacteristies.  Suroly  iIiimo  u\  a 
moral  aceliioatisation  ;-.s  well  as  a  juiysioal  one. 
and  the  hcait  may  beeome  inured  tu  a  ])<■.! ti- 
euh'.r  atmosphere  in  the  hame  mamur  as  ihc 
botly ;  :ind  even  as  the  seed  of  the  apple  rt-turns, 
null-----  j!ratU'd,  to  its  original  crab,  $=0  <ioes  the 
child,  without  training,  go  baek  to  its  ])aront 
sto.'h— the  v:igabond  savage.  I'or  the  bred  and 
burn  .''trot.-t-M.ller,  who  inherits  a  barrow  as 
sor.iL-  do  coronets,  to  be  other  than  he  is — il  has 
here  bten  rejii-aiedly  enunciated — is  no  fault  of 
his  but  of  ours,  who  couid  and  yet  tvJ/l  not 
move  to  make  him  otherwise.  Might  not  "  the 
finest  gentleman  in  Europe "  have  been  the 
greate-^i  blackguard  in  J3illing>.gate,  had  he 
l)ccn  born  to  earr>'  a  ilsh-baskei  on  his  head 
instead  of  a  crown?  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning 
let  the  rougliest  "rough"  outside  the  London 
fish-market  havo  had  his  lot  in  life  east,  "  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  Xing,  Defender  of  the  I'idtli," 


and  surely  his  shoulders  would  have  glittexed 
with  diamond  epaulettes  instead  of  fish  scaler. 

I  say  thus  much,  to  impress  upon  the 
reader  a  deep  and  devout  sense,  that  we  i<rho 
have  been  appointed  to  aiiotlier  state,  are,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  what  we  are,  and  from  no 
special  merit  of  our  own,  to  wliich,  in  the  arro- 
gance of  our  self-conceit,  we  are  too  prone  to 
attribute  the  social  and  moral  dilTerenccs  of  oar 
nature.  Go  to  a  lady  of  fasluon  and  tell  lier 
she  could  have  eveu  become  a  iishfag,  and  she 
will  think  you  some  mad  ethuologibt  (if  indeed 
she  had  ever  heard  of  the  science).  Let  me 
nut,  however,  while  thius  seeking  to  impress  the 
reader's  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  "antecedents" 
of  the  human  character,  be  thought  to  espouse 
the  doctrine  that  men  are  merely  the  creatures 
of  events.  All  I  wish  to  enforce  is,  that  the 
three  common  causes  of  the  social  and  moral 
dillerences  of  indiWduals  are  tu  be  found  in 
rticc,  orf^anizntioH,  and  circumstances — that  none 
of  us  are  entirely  proof  against  the  influence  of 
these  three  conditions  —  the  ethnological,  the 
phifsiolo^iictilf  and  the  asaoviatiev  elements  of  our 
iiliosincracy.  But,  wliile  I  admit  tlie  full 
force  of  external  nature  upou  us  all,  while  I 
allow  that  wo  are,  in  jnany  respects,  merely 
patients,  sliil  I  caimot  but  perceive  that,  iii 
other  respects  v.e  are  self-agents,  moving  rather 
than  being  movL-d,  by  events — often  stemming 
the  eiirrent  «f  eireumstanues,  and  at  otlicr 
limes  giving  to  It  a  special  direction  rather  l':ian 
ijcini;  -\\i].it  ::lon>_-  with  il.  I  am  conscious  that 
it.  is  this  dircctivo  ;:nd  controlling  power,  i.ot 
only  ovi-r  exloin.il  evenl-^,  but  ovor  the  evei:is  of 
my  own  uMure.  that  disiin.;r.ihhcs  me  aj wiii  froiii 
llie  brut'.-  of  ilij  iieUis  as  it  does  my  waking  from 
my  .'-lee'iing  luomenls.  1  know,  moreover,  tii:.t!:i 
jjroportiii.i  as  a  man  is  active  or  passive  iu  hii 
(:]i-.'r;ilii).i^.  so  Is  hii»  humanity  or  brutality  ue- 
\.lo]>t(i;  ti..';  ti:u'  giviiiness  lies  in  the  Mspe- 
rioriiy  of  t!i  ■  intirnal  toreis  uver  the  exlcniM 
diu.'s;  riiul  that  as  lur ol.s,  or  exlraordin.iry laeii 
ari-  l.irne-.  ht/cau^e  tluy  (»vereomc  the  suay  el" 
one  or  oiln.;-.  or  ail,  of  the  three  material  ia- 
liuences  abovi  -named,  so  ordinary  people  are 
ordinary,  simply  boo.iuse  they  laok  energy- 
principle —  will  (call  it  what  you  plcasf)  to 
ovt;reome  the  ipaterial  elements  of  their  ualine 
with  tlie  spiritiiiil.  And  it  is  precisely  becautc 
1  know  this,  that  I  ih  know  that  those  wLo  arc 
1m  od  ;o  tile  streets  must  bear  about  them  the 
mon.l  ii.ij»rL<'i  of  the  kenuul  ajid  the  gutter— 
u  111  OS  ii'r  ^L■t■k  l(»  dcvelo])e  the  inward  aiid  con- 
trolling part  of  their  ectnstiiution.  Ii  we  alio* 
thtin  to  rrmain  llnj  creatures  of  circmuataucts, 
to  wauder  through  life  princij)leles.s  purpiwe- 
loss,  eonscii-neeless — if  it  be  their  lot  to  be  Huil: 
on  tlie  wide  waste  of  wati;V!»  without  a  "guiiliiig 
star"  abovf,  or  a  rudder  or  compass  within, 
how  eau  tec  (the  well-fj;d)  dure  to  blame  thfiui 
beoauri',  w.inring  bread,  they  prey  and  live 
upon  ilK'ir  ffUow-erealuics?  I 

I  \uy  thus  mueii,  beeau^e  I  feel  satis*ifc;I  tbut  | 
a  large  portion  of  ihu  .-treet- folk— and  espfcidlly  j 
those  who    havo   been   bred  to  the    Iju»iufc>'  — 
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impiwable  natures;  that  they  crave 
ge,  as  starving  men  for  *'  the  staff  of 
nat  they  are  most  grateful  for  instnic- 
Rt  they  are  as  deeply  moved  by  any 
>  and  sympathy  (when  once  their  sus- 
as  been  overcome)  as  they  arc  excited 

wrong  or  oppression — and  I  say  it 
T,  because  I  feel  thoroughly  convinced 
neflfectiveness  of  the  present  educational 
!s  for  the  poor.  Wc  think,  if  we  teach 
idiug  and  writing,  and  tu  cliatter  a  creed, 
have  armed  them  against  the  tempta- 
10  trials,  and  the  exasperations  of  life, 
^j  because  we  have  put  the  knife  and 
their  hands  that  we  have  really  filled 
d  the  empty  bellies  of  their  brains.    We 

their  memories,  make  them  himian 
and  then  wonder  that  they  do  not  act 
an  beings.     The    intellect,    the    con- 

the  taste,  indeed  all  that  refines,  en- 
.  and  ennobles  our  nature,  wc  leave 
ed,  to  shrivel  and  wither  like  unused 
The  beautiful,  the  admirable,  the  true, 
t.  are  ns  hidden  to  them  as  at  their  first 
:hooling.  We  impress  them  with  no 
,  animate  them  with  no  principle ;  they 

the  same  brute  creatiires  of  circum- 
-tJie  same  passive  instruments — human 
id  strays — left  to  be  blown  about  as  the 
»f  life  may  whirl  them. 
iC  second  group,  or  those  who  fake  to 
ets,  I  entertain  ver}'  diiVercnt  opinions, 
ii&s  is  distiuguislied  from  that  above 
ed,  in  being  wanderers  by  choice,  rather 
nderers  by  necessity.  In  the  early  chap- 
this  work,  I  strove  to  point  out  to  my 
tiiat  the  human  race  universally  con- 
■  two  distinct  classes :  the  wanderers  and 
vrs — the  civilized  and  the  savage — those 
(fucci/  their  food,  and  those  who  merely 

it.  I  sought  further  to  show,  that  tliese 
sGs  were  not  necessarily  isolated,  but  tliat. 
cntrarj',  almost  every  civilized  tribe  had 
idic  race,  like  parasites,  living  upon  it. 
omadic  races  I  proved,  moreover,  to  have 
characteristics  common  to  the  class,  one 
most  remarkable  of  which  was,  their 
I  of  a  secret  language,  ^vith  the  intent  of 
njr  their  designs  and  exploits.  "  Strange 

I  then  oliscrved,  "  that  despite  its  pri- 
danj^trr.s  and  hardships,  those  who  have 
Ivcn  to  a  wandering  life  rarely  abandon 
re  are  countless  instances,"  I  added*  "of 
ten  adopting  all  the  usages  of  an  Indian 

but  there  is  not  one  example  of  the  In- 
uter  or  trapper,  adopting  the  steady  and 
habits  of  civilized  society.*'  That  tliis 
for  "  a  roving  life  "  (to  use  the  common 
on  by  which  many  of  the  street-ptople 
res  designate  it),  is  a  marked  feature 
nattires,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the 
:  any  one  who  has  contemplated  even 
'ace  difierences  of  human  beings ;  and 
^leas  it  is  a  point  to  which  no  social  philo- 
las  yet  drawn  attention.  To  my  mind, 
iutially  the  physical  cause  of  crime.    Too 


restive  and  volatile  to  pursue  the  slow  process 
of  production,  the  wanderers,  and  consequently 
the  eolfeetors,  of  subsistdicc  must  (in  a  land 
where  all  things  are  appropriated)  live  upon  the 
stock  of  the  producers.  The  nomadic  or  vagrant 
class  have  all  an  universal  type,  whether  they  be 
the  Bushmen  of  Africa  or  the  •*  tramps'*  of  our 
own  country ;  and  Mr.  Knapp,  the  intelligent 
master  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union, 
to  whom  I  was  referred  at  the  time  of  my  in- 
vestigations touching  the  subject  of  vagrancy, 
as  having  the  greatest  experience  upou  the 
matter,  gave  me  the  following  graphic  account, 
which,  as  I  said  at  the  time  of  its  first  publi- 
cation, had  perhaps  never  been  surpassed  as  an 
analysis  of  the  habits  and  propensities  of  the 
vagabond  class : 

"Ignorance,"  to  use  the  gentleman's  own 
words,  "  is  certainly  not  their  prevailing  charac- 
teristic :  indeed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  the 
reverse.  The  vagrants  are  mostly  distinguished 
by  their  aversion  to  continuous  labour  of  any 
kind.  He  never  knew  them  to  work.  Tlieir 
great  inclination  is  to  be  on  the  mo%-e,  and  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place,  and  thiy  appear  to 
receive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  the  assem- 
bly and  conversation  of  the  casual  ward.  Tliey 
are  physically  stout  and  healthy,  and  certainly 
not  emaciated  or  sickly.  They  belong  especially 
to  the  able-bodied  class,  bemg,  as  he  .«ays,  full 
of  health  and  mischief.  They  arc  very  stubborn 
and  self-willed.  They  are  a  most  difficult  class 
to  govern,  and  are  especially  restive  under  the 
least  restraint ;  they  can  ill  brocik  control,  and 
they  find  great  deHght  in  thwarting  the  autho- 
rities. They  are  particularly  fond  of  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds.  lie  never  knew  them  love 
reading.  They  mostly  pass  under  fictitious 
names.  They  arc  particularly  distinguished  by 
their  libidinous  propensities.  They  are  not  re- 
markable for  a  love  of  drink.  He  considers 
them  to  l>e  generally  a  class  posse^^sing  the 
keenest  intellect,  and  of  a  highly  enterprising 
character.  They  seem  to  have  no  sense  of 
danger,  and  to  be  especially  delighted  with  such 
acts  as  involve  any  peril.  I'hey  are  likewise 
characterised  by  their  exceeding  love  of  mis- 
chief. They  generally  are  of  a  most  restless 
and  volatile  disposition.  They  have  great 
quickness  of  perception,  but  little  power  of  con- 
tinuous attention  or  perseverance.  They  have 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  are  not  devoid 
of  deep  feeling.  In  the  summer  they  make 
regular  tours  through  the  countr}',  visiting  all 
places  that  they  have  not  seen.  They  are  per- 
fectly organized,  so  that  any  regulation  affecting 
their  comforts  or  interests  becomes  known  among 
the  whole  body  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time." 

Every  day  my  inquiries  add  some  fre^h  proof 
to  the  justice  of  the  above  enumeration  of  the 
several  phenomena  distinguishing  this  class.  To 
the  more  sedate  portion  of  the  human  family, 
the  attractions  of  *'a  roving  life"  are  inexpli- 
cable. Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
to  the  more  volatile,  the  mere  muscular  exercise 
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and  the  continual  change  of  scene,  together  with 
the  wild  delight  which  attends  the  overcoming 
of  any  danger,  are  sources  of  pleasure  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  all  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships attending  such  a  state  of  existence. 

Mr.  Ruxton,  one  of  the  many  who  have  passed 
from  settlers  to  wanderers,  has  given  us  the 
following  description  of  the  enjoyments  of  a  life 
in  the  wilderness : 

*' Although  liahle  to  an  accusation  of  bar- 
barism, I  nmst  confess  that  the  very  happiest 
moments  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  Far  West ;  and  I  never  recall, 
hut  with  pleasure,  the  remembrance  of  my 
solitary  camp  in  the  Bnyou  Solade,  with  no 
friend  near  me  more  faithful  than  my  rifle,  and 
no  companions  more  sociable  than  my  good 
horse  and  mules,  or  the  attendant  cayute  wnich 
nightly  serenaded  us.  Seldom  did  I  ever  wish 
to  change  such  hours  of  freedom  for  all  the 
luxuries  of  civilized  life;  and  unnatural  and 
extraordiuary  as  it  may  appear,  yet  such  is  the 
fascination  of  the  life  of  the  mountain  hunter, 
that  1  believe  not  one  instincc  could  be  adduced 
of  even  the  most  polished  and  civilized  of  men, 
who  had  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  its  attendant 
liberty  and  freedom  from  ever)-  worldly  care,  not 
regretting  the  moment  when  he  excliangud  it 
for  the  monotonous  life  of  tlie  settlements,  nor 
sighing  and  sighing  ap^ain  once  more  to  partake 
of  its  pleasures  and  alluromcnts." 

To  this  class  of  voluntary  wanderers  belong 
those  who  taKe  to  the  Ntreels,  glad  to  exchange 
the  wcarisomenc'-s  and  restraint  of  a  settled  oc- 
cupation for  the  greater  freidom  and  license  of  a 
nomad  mode  of  life.  As  a  class,  they  are  es.sen- 
tially  the  non- working,  preferring,  as  I  said 
before,  to  collect,  rather  than  produce,  what  they 
eat.  If  they  sell,  they  do  so  because  for  sundry 
reasons  they  fear  to  infringe  the  law.  and  as 
traders  their  transactions  certainly  are  not 
marked  by  an  excess  of  honesty.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  them  arc  professional  thieves 
(for  these  are  the  more  daring  portion  of  the 
same  vagrant  fraternity),  though  the  majority 
assuredly  are  habitual  cheats  —  delighting  in 
proving  their  cleverness  by  imposing  upon 
simple-minded  citizens — viewing  all  society  as 
composed  of  the  same  dishonest  elements  as 
their  own  tribes,  and  looking  upon  all  sympathy 
and  sacrifice,  even  when  made  for  their  own 
benefit,  as  some  "artful  dodge"  or  trick,  by 
which  to  snare  them. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there 
are  many  grades  of  vagrants  among  us,  and 
that  though  they  are  all  essentially  non-pro- 
ducing and,  consequently,  predatory,  still  many 
are  in  no  way  distinguished  from  a  large  portion 
of  even  our  wealthy  tradesmen — our  puffing 
grocers  and  slopsellers.  To  attempt  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  voluntary  street- sellers  by 
teaching  of  any  kind,  would  be  to  talk  to  the 
wind.  We  might  as  well  preach  to  Messrs. 
Moses,  Nicol,  and  Co.,  in  the  hope  of  Christian- 
ising them.  Those  who  take  to  the  streets  are 
not  J  like  those  who  are  hrcd  to  it,  an  uneducated 


class.  They  are  intelligent  and  "knowiiig" 
enough,  and  it  is  this  development  of  their  intel- 
lect at  the  expense  of  their  conscience  which 
gives  rise  to  that  excessive  admiration  of  mere 
cleverness,  which  makes  skill  the  sole  standard 
of  excellence  with  them.  They  approve,  admire, 
venerate  nothing  but  what  is  mgenious.  Wrong 
with  them  is  mere  folly — right,  cunning ;  and 
those  who  think  the  shnple  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  the  great  social  panacea  of  the  time, 
have  merely  to  study  the  characteristics  of  this 
class  to  see  how  a  certain  style  of  education  can 
breed  the  very  vice  it  seeks  to  destroy.  Years 
ago,  I  wrote  and  printed  the  following  passage, 
and  every  year  since  my  studies  have  convinced 
me  more  and  more  of  its  truth  : 

"  Man,  if  deprived  of  his  intellect,  would  be 
the  most  miserable  and  destitute, — if  of  his 
sympathy,  the  most  savage  and  cunning,  of  all 
the  brute  creation :  consequently,  we  may  infer 
that,  according  as  solely  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  powers  is  expanded  in  ns,  so  shall  we  ap. 
proximate  in  our  nature  either  to  the  instinct  of 
the  brute  or  to  the  artifice  of  the  demon,  and 
that  only  when  they  are  developed  in  an  equal 
degree,  can  Man  be  said  to  be  educated  as  ^fan. 
We  should  remember  that  the  intellei't  simply 
executes ;  it  is  either  the  selfish  or  moral  pro- 
pensity tliat  designs.  Tlie  intellectual  principle 
enables  us  to  perceive  the  means  of  attaining 
any  particular  object ;  it  is  the  selfish  or  else 
the  moral  principle  in  us,  that  causes  us  origin- 
ally to  desire  that  object.  The  two  latter  prin- 
ciples are  the  springs,  the  former  is  merely  the 
instrument  of  all  human  action.  They  are 
masters,  whereas  the  intellect  is  but  the  servant 
of  the  will ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
predominant  principles — .is  either  the  selfish  or 
the  moral  disposition  is  educed  in  man,  and  thus 
made  the  chief  director  and  stimulus  of  the 
intellectual  power  within  him,  so  will  the  culti- 
vation of  that  power  be  the  source  of  happiness 
or  misery  to  himself  and  others." 

Tlie  third  and  last  class,  namely,  those  who 
are  driven  to  the  streets,  is  almost  as  lai^  as 
any.  Luckily,  those  who  take  to  that  mode  of 
life,  arc  by  far  llie  least  numerous  portion  of 
the  street- folk ;  and  if  those  who  are  bred  to  the 
business  are  worthy  of  our  pity,  assuredly  those 
who  are  driven  to  it  are  equally,  if  not  more,  so. 
With  some  who  arc  deprived  of  the  means  of 
obtauiing  a  mahitenancc  for  themselves,  the  sale 
of  small  articles  in  the  streets  may,  perhaps,  be 
an  excuse  for  begging ;  but  in  most  cases,  I  am 
convinced  it  is  adopted  from  a  horror  of  the 
workhouse,  and  a  disposition  to  do,  at  least,  «o«e- 
thing  for  the  food  they  eat.  Often  is  it  the  last 
struggle  of  independence  —  the  desire  to  give 
something  like  an  equivalent  for  what  they  re- 
ceive. Over  and  over  again  have  I  noticed  this 
honourable  pride,  even  in  individuals  who,  from 
some  privations  or  affliction  that  rendered  them 
utterly  incompetent  to  labour  for  their  living, 
had  a  just  claim  on  our  sympathies  and  assist- 
ance.    The  blind — the  cripple — the  maimed — 
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old — the  very  young — all  have  gene- 
pted  A  street-lUe,  because  they  could 
g  else.  With  many  it  is  the  last  resort 
Hie  imallne8&  of  the  stock-money  re- 
'or  a  shilling,  it  has  been  shown,  is 
to  commence  several  street- trades — is 
e  principal  causes  of  so  many  of  those 

helpless  taking  to  the  street-traffic. 
,  the  severity  of  the  Poor-laws  and 
dation  of  pauperism,  and  the  aversion 
oght  a  conmion  beggar  by  all,  except 
lowest,  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  strong 
I  to  this  course.  There  are  many  call- 
h  are  peculiar,  as  being  followed  prin- 
y  the  disabled.  The  majority  of  the 
>  musicians,  or  boot-lace  or  tape- 
The  very  old  are  sellers  of  water- 
icifersy  pincushions,  ballads,  and  pins 
les,  stay-laces,  and  such  small  articles 
;ht  to  carry,  and  require  but  a  few 
r  the    outlay.     The  very  young  are 

flowers,  oranges,  nuts,  onions,  black- 
fers,   and  the  like.      Many  of  those 

lost  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  or  a  hand,  turn 
,  or  become  sellers  of  small  metal 
s  knives  or  nutmeg- graters ;  and  many 

been  bom  cripples  may  be  seen  in  the 
iiggling  for  self-support  But  all  who 
I  to  the  streets  have  not  been  physi- 
ibled  for  labour.  Some  have  been 
rom  their  position  as  tradesmen  or 
1  others,  again,  have  been  gentlemen's 
nd  clerks ;  all,  dragged  down  by  a  series 
tunes,  sometimes  beyond  their  control, 
itimes  brought  about  by  their  own 
ce  or  sluggishness.     As  we  have  seen, 

reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty  by  long 
id  on  their  recovery  arc  unable,  from 
lothes  or  friends,  to  follow  any  other 
n. 

still  larger  class  than  all,  are  the 
t  mechanics  and  artizans,  who,  from 
mployment  in  their  own  trade,  take  to 

small  things  (as  clothes-horses,  tin- 
erj',  brushes,  pails,  caps,  and  bonnets) 


on  their  own  account.  The  number  of  artizans 
in  the  London  streets  speaks  volumes  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  working-men  of  this  country ; 
as  well  as  for  the  difficulty  of  their  obtaining 
employment  at  their  own  trades.  Those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  sterling  pride  of  the 
destitute  £nglish  mechanic,  know  not  what  he 
will  suffer  before  becoming  an  inmate  of  a 
workhouse,  or  sinking  to  the  debasement  of  a 
beggar.  That  handicraftsmen  do  occasionally 
pass  into  "  lurkers  "  I  know  well ;  but  these,  I 
am  convinced,  have  gradually  been  warped  to 
the  life,  by  a  long  course  of  tramping,  aided  by 
the  funds  of  their  societies,  and  thus  becoming 
disused  to  labour,  have,  after  forfeiting  all  claims 
upon  the  funds  of  their  trade,  adopted  beggar}* 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  But,  that  this  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  the  following  is 
sufficient  to  show : 

*'  The  destitute  mechanics."  said  the  Master 
of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union  to  me, 
"  are  entirely  a  different  class  from  the  regular 
vagrants  ;  they  have  different  habits,  and  indeed 
different  features.  During  the  whole  of  my  expe- 
rience I  never  knew  a  distressed  artizan  who 
applied  for  a  m'ght's  shelter,  commit  an  act  of 
thefl;  and  I  have  seen  them,"  he  added,  "  in 
the  last  stage  of  destitution.  Occasionally 
they  have  sold  the  shirt  and  waistcoat  off  their 
backs  before  they  applied  for  admittance  into 
the  workhouse,  while  some  of  them  have  been 
so  weak  from  long  starvation  that  they  could 
scarcely  reach  the  gate,  and  indeed  had  to  be 
kept  for  several  days  in  the  Infinnary  before 
their  strength  was  recruited  sufficiently  to  con- 
tinue their  journey."  "  The  poor  mechanic," 
said  another  of  my  informants,  "  will  sit  in  the 
casual  ward  like  a  lost  man,  scared.  Its  shock- 
ing to  think  a  decent  mechanic's  houseless. 
When  he's  beat  out  he's  like  a  bird  out  of  a 
cage ;  he  doesn't  know  where  to  go,  or  how  to 
get  a  bit." 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  another  occasion  to 
discuss  the  means  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  street-people. 


[•HE  STREET-SELLERS  OF  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 


aders  consist  of:  (1)  The  vendors  of 
ides;  (2)  Of  chemical  articles;  (3) 
,  glass,  and  stone  articles ;  (4)  Of 
on,  and  other  textile  fabrics ;  and  (5) 
llaneous  articles.  In  this  classifica- 
not  include  second-hand  articles,  nor 
'affic  of  those  who  make  the  articles 

and  who  are  indeed  street-artizans 
n  street-sellers. 
the  first  head  are  included,  the  vendors 

table  and  penknives,  tea-trays,  dog- 
ey-rings,  articles  of  hardware,  small 

medals,  pins  and  needles,  jewellery, 
landlesticks,  articles  of  tin-ware,  tools, 
tcrs,  herring- toasters,  trivets,  gridirons. 


pans,  tray-stands  (as  in  the  roasting  of  meat), 
and  Dutch  ovens. 

Of  the  second  description  are  the  vendors  of 
blacking,  black-lead,  lucifer  matches,  com- 
salves,  grease  -  removing  compositions,  china 
and  glass  cements,  plating-balls,  rat  and  beetle 
poisons,  crackers,  detonating-balls,  and  cigar- 
lights. 

Under  the  third  head  come  all  street-sold 
articles  of  China,  glass,  or  stone  manufacture, 
including  not  only  "  crockery,"  but  vases, 
chinmey-oinaments,  and  stone  fruit 

The  fourth  head  presents  the  street-vending 
of  cotton,  silken,  and  linen-manufactures ;  such 
as  sheetings,  shirtings,  a  variety  of  laces,  sew- 
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inp  cotton,  threads  and  tapes,  articles  of  haber- 
dashery and  of  millinery,  artiticial  flowers, 
handkerchiefs,  and  pretended  sinupgled  };oods. 

Amon^  the  fifth  class,  or  the  •'  nnscellancous" 
street -sol  lt;rs,  are  those  who  vend  cipfars,  pipes, 
tobacco  and  MUiH- boxes  and  cigar-cases,  accor- 
dions, spectacle«t.  hits,  sponge,  combs  and  hair- 
brushes, shirt- buttons  and  coat- studs,  "  lots," 
rhubarb,  wash-loalhcr,  papoT-hangin<rs,  dolls, 
Bristol  and  other  toys,  saw-ilust,  fire- wood, 
and  pin- cushions. 

Tliero  are  many  other  manufactured  articles 
sold  in  the  streets,  hut  their  desciiption  will  be 
more  proper  under  the  head  of  Street  Artis:ins. 

The  street-sellers  of  manufactured  articles 
present,  as  a  body,  so  many  and  often  such 
varying  characterislics,  that  I  caimot  oflcr  to 
pive  a  descrij)lion  of  them  as  a  whole,  as  I 
havf  been  able  to  do  with  other  and  less  diver- 
sified classes. 

Amonpf  ihcm  arc  several  distinct  and  peculi:ir 
street- charaeters,  such  as  the  pack-men,  v.ho 
carry  their  cotton  or  linen  goods  in  packs  on 
iheir  backs,  and  are  all  itinerants.  Then  there 
ai-e  <lufrer3,  v/ho  vend  pretended  smuggled  goods, 
handkerchiefs,  silks,  tobacco  or  cigars ;  also,  the 
sellers  of  sliam  sovereigns  and  sham  gold  rings 
for  wagers.  The  erockerj'-ware  and  glass- sellers 
(known  in  the  street-trade  as  ••  crocks"),  are 
1  peculiar  from  their  principle  oi  hartrrine.  Tin  y 
i  will  sell  to  any  one,  but  they  .<•  //  very  rarely. 
!  an<l  n.lways  cl;»mour  in  prt-fcreiiCe  for  an  fX- 
rliango  df  iheir  w;ires  lor  we:!riii;j-ai)parf.'l  el" 
any  kind.  They  state,  if  (iue>tione;l,  that  their 
reason  tor  doini;  tliis  i> — at  lea-.t  I  heard  the 
MateMient  fntm  some  uf  the  nu»sl  intflligenl 
MUdni;  tliem — that  they  do  m)  because,  if  they 
••  "Mild  Dutricht,"  they  ro(|iiirid  a  hawker*s 
lictU'ie,  ::nd  could  n«»t  s^ell  or  "swop"  so 
eheaj). 

Some  of  the  stpjot-*- oilers  of  mnnul'.ieture'.l 
arlii'le-.  are  al-u  j)atlLrer-!.  .\mjug  those  are 
the  "clie:»])  .Iacl:^,"  or  "cheap  Johns;"  tlu- 
grease  and  ^tain  remover^:  the  eorn-salve  aii'l 
l)Iatc-ball  virndors;  the  >.ellers  of  sovereip's 
and  rings  for  w.igers;  a  i)ortiou  of  the  1"*- 
sellers ;  and  the  num  wh.o  \\-\\A  poi^jn  for 
vermin  and  go  abo-.it  the  slieets  wiili  live  rati 
elin}*ing  to,  (»r  running  about,  their  per'-ons. 

'Y\\\^  class  of  street-sellers  also  include-i  nnny 
of  the  very  old  and  the  very  young  ;  the  di'-ea<oii, 
cripjiled,  maimed,  and  blind.  Thev.*  poor  crea- 
tures sell,  and  sometimes  obtain  a  charitable 
penny,  by  otVoring  to  sell  such  things  a'  bnxei  nf 
Inr'.fcr-m.'Uches  ;  cakes  of  blaekinj: ;  bont.  ^tay. 
and  uther  laces;  pi:i<,  r.nd  sowing  and  knil- 
ting-Tieedle<  ;  tapes;  cotton  -  bobbins  ;  garters; 
j)incu>hions  ;  ennil"-- ;  nutmeg -^  raters  ;  metal 
skewers  and  meat-liook:::;  hooks  and  lyos ;  and 
shirt-buttons. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  class  may  be  described  as 
merely  street-stllers ;  toiling,  strnggiing,  plod- 
ding, itiner.mt  Iradesmcn. 


Or  THE  Street-sellers  of  MA?:nFACTURED 
Articles  ik  Metal. 

These  street- sellers  arc  less  numerous  than 
might  be  imagined,  when — according  to  ray 
present  division — the  class  is  confini^l  to  the 
sellers  of  articles  which  they  do  not  manufactniv. 
The  metul  wares  thus  sold  I  have  already  ena- 
merated,  and  I  have  now  to  describe  the  charae- 
teristics  of  the  sellers. 

The  result  of  my  inquiries  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  street-vendors  of  nny  article 
which  is  the  product  of  the  skill  of  the  handi- 
craftsman, have  been,  almost  always,  in  their 
first  outset  in  a  street  life,  connected  in  some 
capacity  or  other  with  the  trade,  the  manu&c- 
tiures  of  which  they  vend. 

One  elderly  man,  long  familiar  with  thiy 
branch  of  the  street-trade,  ex])re>.<i  d  to  me  hit  i 
conviction  that  when  a  mechanic  Eouglit  his 
livelihood  in  the  streets,  he  naturally  "garehii  I 
mind  to  sell  what  he  understood.  Now,  in  my 
own  case,"  continued  my  informant,  "I  m 
born  and  bred  a  tinman,  and  when  I  was  drivea 
to  a  street-life,  I  never  thought  of  tilhnjf  aar- 
thing  but  tins.  How  could  I,  if  I  wished  to  do 
the  tiling  stjuare  and  proper? — it  would  be  lib 
trying  to  speak  anotlier  language.  If  I'd  ?taited 
(Ml  slippers — and  I  knew  a  poor  man  who  wis 
set  up  in  the  streets  by  a  charitable  lady  on  i 
stock  oi  gentlemen's  ^.lip})ers — what  could  I 
huvi  (lone  .'  "Why.  no  better  than  he  t'.ild  mche 
(lid.  J!o  wa^  a  juitter  down  at  Dcprtbrd,  and 
knew  of  nothing  but  fiower-potN.  and  }:Oiicy-jaB 
fur  L:rocei-.,  and  ihcn\  red  >ort>  of  pottery. 
Poor  fellow,  lie  might  have  died  cif  hutpT. 
only  the  cholera  came  quickf-t.  iint  when 
liii  (jui  vtii-iie  I  .iboul  my  tins,  Tin  nry  own 
man;  .".nd  i'.'.s  a  [rivat  thing,  Vwx  >.iiislieil,  ia  a 
^!rel:t-ll^,lll.•,  when  there's  m)  many  '.heap  show, 
cvA  the  police  and  all  again  yoi:.  to  cndtr* 
stand  the  poods  you'ro  talking  a  hi  n  it." 

Th!>  stnteMii-nt.  I  may  rcpe.it.  is  nndcjubte^v 
cr»rn.et,  so  fur  as  that  a  "  l»c;:teii-ont"  mcchaaif, 
i.hen  driven  to  the  streets,  in  the  !".r*t  instance 
i)ir».rs  to  the  public  ware^.  of  whie'M  he  under- 
stands  the  value  and  quaUty.  Al-crward?.  'J* 
I  lie  exjuTiencc  or  vagaries  (d'  a  street-life,  t-tht? 
cnnniioditie-;  may  be,  or  may  ap])ear  tobe.ir."Te 
j'.'mnner.'itive',  and  for  such  the  mcehanii" nuj 
relinqui.Nh  \\\<  iirst  articles  of  si reet-triffic- 
"  Why,  vir,"  I  was  told,  *'  there  was  ona  man 
who  left  r.izors  I'or  cabbages;  'cau^-c  (jne  day  a 
eo>krni«ip,ger  wot  lived  in  the  *an  o  liuufc  witj 
liim  and  was  t:ikcn  ill,  ,isked  him  ii»  ^o  outwit! 
a  barrow  (f  summer  cabbages — thu-  cosiernwn* 
•"■•r's  boy  went  v.'ith  him — ami  they  went  off  ■ 
well  th.i't  ,loL'  [the  former  ra;:or-sell!:r]inanap 
to  s^tart  in  the  cosTering  line,  he  Wu-;  aoencon* 
nigod." 

The  stivet-trade  in  metal  m a nufar lured  arti- 
cles is  j>rincipally  itinerant  Perhaiia  during 
the  week  upwards  of  tlirec-fourti)!«  of  thos* 
carrying  it  on  are  itinerant,  while  on  a  Saturaaj" 
night,  perhaps,  all  are  stationary-,  and  aim*'** 
alwavs   in  the  street- markets.      The  itinerant 
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on,  and  chiefly  in  the  suburbs, 
I,  and  children ;  but  the  children 
almost  always,  the  oiTspring  of 
•sellers. 

Id  in  the  street  may  be  divided 
irare,  street-tinware,  and  strect- 
lall  begin  with  the  former, 
llcrs  of  hardware  are,  I  am  as- 
>er  about  100,  including  single 
« ;  for  women  "  take  their  share  " 
and  children  sell  smaller  things, 
s  or  bread-baskets.  The  people 
ide  arc  of  the  class  I  have  above 

the  exception  of  some  ten  or 
nerly  made  a  living  as  servants 
)ooths  at  Epsom,  Ascot,  &c.,  &c., 

to  live  out  of  the  races,  somc- 

f  year;*'  since  the  gaming- booths 

[lowed,  they  liave  "  taken  to  the 
»» 

'eet-sellcrs  obtain  their  supplies 
ihops ;"  of  which  I  shall  speak 

main  articles  of  their  trade  are 
srs,  snuffers,  candlesticks,  bread- 
trays,  Britannia  metal  tc.i-pots 
n  kettles,  pans,  and  cofloe-pots. 
ble  things,  I  am  told  by  a  man 
iftcen  years  in  tliis  and  similar 
re  at  present  18-in.  tea-boards, 

swags"  at  from  10*.  Qd,  a  doz., 
-in.  boards,  from  20s.  the  doz.  to 
-baskets,  \9.  6d.  the  doz. ;  and 
I  tea- pots.  10*.  the  doz.  These 
enerally  what  is  called  "  loaded 
ewer  part  of  the  vessel  is  "  filled 
»n,  so  as  to  look  as  if  there*  was 
'  metal,  and  as  if  the  pot  would 

the  18^.  which  is  asked  for  it, 

m  the  same  man,  however,  and 
he  trade,  that  it  is  far  more  dif- 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  to  sell 
'here  used  to  be  also,  but  not 
or  eight  years,  a  tolerable  profit 
street-sellers  of  hardware  iu  the 
'  It  was  common  to  take  an  old 
s  part  payment  for  a  new  one ; 
article  were  of  good  quality,  it 
nd  tinkered  up  for  sale  in  the 
!ng  street -markets,  and  often 
1."  Tliis  traffic,  however,  has 
to  exist,  as  regards  the  street- 
rare,  and  has  been  all  but  mono- 
men  who  barter  "  crocks  "  for 
1,  or  any  old  metc-il.  Some  hard- 
lave  become  well  known  on  their 
he  principal  trade  is  in  the  suburbs 
I  wares,  and  at  moderate  profits, 
trade,  sir,  is  the  hardware,"  said 
ig  it  on,  "  and  street  trades  are 
des,  for  I've  tried  many  a  one  of 
brought  up  a  clown,  I  may  say ; 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  I  might 
own  still  but  for  an  accident  (a 
t's  long  ago, — I  can't  say  how 
low  that  before  I  was  fifteen,  I 


many  a  time  wished  I  was  dead,  and  I  have 
many  a  time  since.  Why  the  day  before  yester- 
day, from  9  in  the  morning  to  11  at  night,  I 
didn't  take  a  farthing.  Some  days  I  don't 
cam  Is,,  and  I  have  a  mother  depending  upon 
mcwho  can  do  little  or  nothing.  I'm  a  tee- 
totaller ;  if  I  wasn*t  we  shouldn't  have  a  meal 
a  day.  I  never  was  fond  of  drink,  and  if  I'm 
ever  so  weary  and  out  of  sorts,  and  worried 
for  a  meal's  meat,  I  can't  say  I  ever  long  for 
a  drop  to  clieer  me  up.  Sometimes  I  can't 
get  coffee,  let  alone  anything  else.  O,  I  suffer 
terribly.  Day  after  day  I  get  wet  through, 
and  have  nothing  to  take  home  to  my  mother  at 
last.  Our  principal  food  is  bread  and  butter, 
and  tea.  Not  fish  half  so  often  as  many  poor 
people.  I  suppose,  because  wc  don't  care  for  it. 
I  know  that  our  living,  the  two  of  us,  stands  to 
less  than  1*.  a  day, — not  Crf.  a  piece.  Then  I 
have  two  rents  to  pay.  No,  sir,  not  for  two 
places ;  but  I  pay  2*.  a  week  for  fa  room,  a  tidy 
bit  of  a  chamber,  furnished,  and  Is.  a  week  rent, 
— I  call  it  rent,  for  a  loan  of  5s.  I've  paid  Is.  a 
week  for  four  weeks  on  it,  and  must  keep  paying 
until  I  can  hand  over  the  5s.,  with  Is.  for  rent 
added  to  it.  all  in  one  sum.  If  I  could  tip  up 
the  5s.  the  day  after  I'd  paid  the  last  week's  1*.,  I 
must  pay  another  shilling.  The  man  who  lends 
docs  nothing  else ;  he  lives  by  lending,  and  by 
letting  out  a  few  barrows  to  costermongers,  and 
other  street-people.  I  wish  I  could  take  a 
farewell  sight  of  them." 

The  principal  traffic  carried  on  by  these 
street-sellers  is  in  the  suburbs.  Women  con- 
stitute their  sole  customers,  or  nearly  so.  Their 
profits  fiuctuate  from  20  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 
The  bread-baskets,  which  they  buy  at  4*.  6d.  the 
doz..  they  retail  at  6d.  each ;  for  it  is  very  difficult, 
I  have  frequently  been  told,  to  get  a  price  be- 
tween Crf.  and  Is.  This,  however,  relates  only 
to  those  tilings  which  are  not  articles  of  actual 
necessity.  Half  of  these  street-sellers,  I  am 
assured,  take  on  an  average  from  20.9.  to  2.5*. 
weekly  the  yenr  through;  a  quarter  take  15*., 
and  the  remaining  quarter  from  7*.  6d.  to  10*. 
Calculating  an  average  taking  of  15*.  each  per 
week,  throughout  the  entire  class,  men,  women, 
and  cliildren,  we  find  780/.  expended  in  street- 
sold  hardwares.  Ten  years  ago,  1  am  told,  the 
takings  were  not  less  than  2,000/. 

.The  following  is  an  extract  from  accounts 
kept,  not  long  ago,  by  a  street- seller  of  hard- 
ware. His  principal  sale  was  snuflers,  knives 
and  forks,  iron  candlesticks,  padlocks,  and  bed- 
screws.  His  stock  cost  him  S5s.  on  the  Monday 
moming,  and  his  first  week  was  his  best,  which 
I  here  subjoin  :  Receipts.    Profits. 

Monday      , 8s.      3s.  Od. 

Tuesday 5         2     3 

Wednesday 4        16 

Thursday  (always  a  slack  day)    3         

Friday  (a  better  day  about  the 

docks,  when  people  are  paid)     7         3     0 

Saturday  Moming  and  Even.   23        (i     1 

50       15  10 
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Tlie  following  is  the  worst  week  in  the  account- 
books.  The  street-seller  after  this  (about  half 
a  year  ajjo)  sold  his  stock  to  a  small  shopkeeper, 
and  went  into  another  business. 

Receipts.  Profits. 
*.    d.     s.    d, 
Monday  (very  cold)  a  com- 
mon bed-screw    ....0401^ 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 1     0     0     o 

Thursday  (sold  cheap)     ..1103 

Friday 

Saturday  . 17     0     8 

4    0    1    r>| 
Of  the  Cheap  Johns,  or  SinEr.T  Han- 

SELLER  ». 
This  class  of  street-salesmen,  who  arc  perhaps 
the  largest  dealers  of  all  in  hardware,  arc  not  so 
numerous  as  they  were  some  few  years  ago — the 
P^xcise  Laws,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  having 
interfered  with  their  business.  The  ]mncipal 
portion  of  those  I  have  met  are  Irishmen,  who, 
notwithstanding,  generally  "hail"  from  Shef- 
field, and  all  their  sales  are  effected  in  an  attempt 
at  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  interspersed,  however, 
with  an  unmistakeuble  brogue.  The  bronrue  is 
the  more  apparent  when  cheap  John  gets  a  little 
out  of  temper— if  his  sales  arc  flat,  for  instance, 
he'll  say,  "  By  J — s.  I  don't  bolaivo  you've  any 
money  with  y<m,  or  that  you've  lift  any  at  home, 
at  all,  at  all.     IJad  cess  to  you  I  " 

Tlicrc  are,  however,  many  English  cheap 
Jolms,  but  few  of  them  are  natives  of  Sheffield 
or  ninninpham,  from  which  towns  they  inva- 
n'ably  "  hail."  Their  system  of  selling  is  to 
attract  a  crowd  of  persons  by  an  harangue  af^er 
tlie  following  fashion*  **  Here  I  am.  the  original 
cheaj)  John  from  Shellield.  Tve  not  come  here 
to  get  money:  not  I;  I've  come  here  me-rcly 
for  the  gixul  of  the  pul>lic,  and  to  let  you  see 
hov,  you've  bLcn  injpo.^til  upon  by  a  ])arcel  of 
ponj])ous  shopkcfpers,  who  ari'  not  content  with 
less  than  100  per  cent,  for  rubbish.  They  got 
up  a  petition — which  I  haven't  time  to  read  to 
you  just  now — otTering  me  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  keep  away  from  here.  But  no,  I  had  too  nmch 
frientLship  for  you  to  consent,  and  here  1  am, 
cheap  John,  bom  without  a  shirt,  one  day  while 
my  mother  was  out,  in  a  haystack ;  consequently 
I've  no  parish,  for  the  cows  eat  up  mine, 
and  therefore  I've  never  no  fear  of  going  to  the 
workhouse.  I've  more  money  than  the  parson 
of  the  parish — I've  in  this  cart  a  cargo  of  useful 
and  chcaj)  goods;  can  supply  you  with  any- 
thing, from  a  needle  to  an  anchor.  Nobody  can 
sell  as  cheap  as  me,  seeing  that  I  gels  all  my 
goods  upon  credit,  and  never  means  to  pay  for 
them.  Now  then,  what  sliall  v,e  begin  with  .' 
Here's  a  beautiful  guard-cliain ;  if  it  isn't  sil- 
ver,  it's  the  same  colour — I  don't  say  it  isn't 
silver,  nor  I  don't  say  it  is — in  that  affair  use 
your  own  judgment.  *  Now.  in  the  reg'lar  way 
of  trade,  you  shall  go  into  any  shop  in  town, 
and  th^y  will  ask  you  1/.  \Ss.  6d.  for  an  article 


not  half  so  good,  so  what  will  you  say  for  this 
splendid  chain  ?     Eighteen  and  sixpence  with- 
out the  pomid  ?  What,  that's  too  much  !   WeU, 
then  say  17.  16,  15,  14,  13,  12,  11.  lOshillingt; 
what,  none  of  you  give  ten  shillings  for  this 
beautiful  article  ?    See  how  it  improves  a  man's 
appearance"  (haneing  the  chain  round  his  neck). 
"  Any  young  man  here  present  wearing  this  chain 
will  always  be  shown  into  the  parlour  instead 
of  the  tap-room :  into  the  best  pew  in  church, 
when  he  and'— but  the  advantages  the  purcha&er 
of  this  chain  will  possess  I  haven't  time  to  telL 
What!  no  buyers?     Why,  what's  the  matter 
with  ye  ?     Have  you  no  money,  or  no  brains  ? 
But  I'll  ruin  myself  for  your  sakes.     Say  Si. 
for  this  splendid  ])iece  of  jewellery — 8,  7,  6,  5, 
4,  3,  2,  1— a  shilling,  will  anybody  give  a  shill- 
ing  ?     Well,  here  llr/.,  lOd.,  9<f.,  Sd.,  7c/.,  6kL, 
6d. !     Is  there  ever  a  buyer  at  sixpence  ?    Nov 
I'll  ask  no  more  and  I'll  take  no  less  ;  sell  it  or 
never  sell  it."  The  concluding  words  are  spoken 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  after  saying  them 
the  cheap  John  never  takes  any  lower  som.   A 
customer  perhaps  is  soon  obtained  for  the  gttani< 
chain,  and  then  the  vendor  elevates  his  voice: 
**  Sold  to  a  very  respectable   gentleman,  with 
his  mouth  between  Ids  nose  and  chin,  a  inoit 
remark.ible  circumstance.     I  believe  I've  JMt 
one  more — this  is  better  than  the  last:  1  nioit 
have  a  shilling  for  this.     Sixpence  ?    To  yon, 
sir.     Sold  again,  to  u  gentleman  worth  SOfiOOL 
a  year ;    only  the   right  owner  keeps  him  out 
of  it.       I   believe   I've  just    one   more;  jn, 
here  it  is;  it's  brighterer,  longerer,  strongerw, 
and   bettorer  than   the   last      I  must  have  it 
least  tenpcnce  for  this.     Well  then,  9,8,7,6; 
take  this  one  for  a  sixpence.     Sold  agiio,  to 
a  gentleman,  his  father's  pet  and  his  modier'i 
joy.     Pray,  sir,  does  your  mother  know  you're 
out .'     Well,  I  don't  think  I've  any  more,  tet 
I'll   look ;    yes,    here   is  one  more.    Kow  thii 
is  better  than  all  the  rest.     Sold  again,  to  »  j 
most  respcctjible  gentleman,  whose  mother  keepi 
a    chandler's    shop,    and   whose    father  tum 
the  mangle."     In  this  manner  the  cheip  Johtt 
conthiues  to  sell  his  guard-chain,  until  he  hM 
drained   his  last  customer  for  that  particular 
commodity.    He  has  always  his  remark  to  make 
relative   to   the   purchaser,      llie   cheap  John 
always  takes  caro  to  receive  payment  before  he 
hazards  his  jokes,  which  I  nctd  scarcely  renwA 
are  ready  made,  and  most  of  them  ancient  «nd  j 
worn  threadbare,  tho  joint  property  of  the  whole  I 
fraternity  of  cheap  Johiwf.     After  sujiplying  h» 
audience  with  one  particular  article,  he  intro- 
duces another :  **  Here  is  a  carving-knife  and 
fork,  none  of  your  wasters,  capital  buck-h(rt 
handle,   manufactured   of  the  best  steel,  in « 
regular  workmanlike  manner ;  fit  for  carving « 
the  best  style,  from  a  sparrow  to  a  bullock.   1 
don't  ask  7*.  HtL  for  this— although  go  over  to 

Mr. ,  the  ironmonger,  and  he  will  havetw 

impudence  to  ask  you  15*.  for  a  worse  article. 
(The  cheap  Johns  always  make  comparisons « 
to  their  own  prices  and  the  shopkeepers,  and 
sometimes  n\ention  tlieir  lumes.)    "I  say  ** 
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nife  and  fork.  Why,  it's  an 
lost  fill  your  children's  bellies 
and  will  always  make  1  lb.  of 
5  lb.  carved  by  any  other  knife 
4».,  8»..  2*..  1*.  llrf.,  1».  lOrf., 
*.  7rf.,  18<^  I  ask  no  more,  nor 
•*  The  salesman  throughout 
;les  indulges  in  the  same  jokes, 
le  same  inducements.     J  give 

original  teapot"  (producing 
invented  by  the  Chinese;  the 
i  imported  by  those  celebrated 
1  of  them  came  over  in  three 
not  sell  this  to-day,  I  intend 

the  British  Museum  or  the 
.  It  is  mostly  used  for  making 
by  ladies,  for  keeping  a  little 
;  it  is  an  article  constructed 
rinciplcs,  considered  to  require 
J  of  tea  to  manufacture  the 
of  tea-water,  than  any  other 
sc — largely  patronised  by  the 
nr,  here's  a  fine  pair  of  bellows! 
:  tu  raise  the  wind  ?  This  is  a 
ty,  if  you'll  try.  1*11  tell  you 
of  me  for  3«.  G<f.,  and  go  and 
.'.  Will  you  buy  'em,  sir  ?  No ! 
)o  blowed!  Let's  see — I  said 
ttle,  but  as  I  lipvc  said  it,  they 
3*.,"  &c.  &e.  **  Capital  article 
hildrcn  or  a  drunk?."u  husband. 
it  \s. — I  ask  no  more,  and  I'll 

ve  several  articles  which  they 
I  as  tea-trays,  copper  kettles, 

whips,  to  all  of  which  they 
jble ;  but  their  most  attractive 
f  miscellaneous  articles  : — "  I 

of  scissors ;  I  only  want  half- 
1.  What!  you  won't  give  1*.? 
ancthing  else.     Here's  a  most 

knife  with  eight  blades,  and 
de  among  you  all  that's  more 

This  knife's  a  case  of  instru- 
n  to  the  blades  ;  here's  a  cork- 
look.  a  file,  and  a  picker.  For 
'  tind  first-rate  pair  of  scissors 
,  well,  you've  no  more  con- 
iawyer :  here's  something  else 
I.  This  iwok  no  gentleman 
It ;  it  contains  a  diary  for  every 
an  almanack,  a  ready-reckoner, 
own  memorandums,  pockets  to 
-s,  and  a  splendid  pencil  with  a 
buyers!  I'm  astonished;  but 
article.    Here's  a  pocket-comb. 

with  any  sense  of  decency 
it  a  pocket- comb.  What  looks 
36  a  man's  head  in  an  uproar  ? 
k  as  if  your  hair  hadn't  seen  a 

Surely  I  shall  get  a  customer 
3  buyers — well  I  never  !  Here, 
ozen  of  the  very  best  Britannia 
s,  and  if  you  don't  buy,  you 
yourselves.   Why,  you  perfectly 


astonish  me !  I  really  believe  if  I  was  to  ofTer 
all  in  the  shop,  myself  included,  I  sliould  not 
draw  1*.  out  of  you.  Well,  I'll  try  again. 
Here,  I'll  add  a  dozen  of  black-lead  pencils. 
Now,  then,  look  at  these  articles" — (he  spreads 
them  out,  holding  them  between  liis  fingers  to 
the  best  advantage) — **  here's  a  pair  of  first- 
rate  scissors,  that  will  almost, cut  of  themselves, 
— this  valuable  knife,  which  comprises  within 
itself  almost  a  chest  of  tools,— a  splendid  pocket- 
book,  which  must  add  to  the  respectability  and 
consequence  of  any  man  who  wears  it, — a  pocket- 
comb  which  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
making  the  hair  curl,  and  dyeing  it  any  colour 
you  wish, — a  half-dozen  spoons,  notliing  inferior 
to  silver,  and  that  do  not  require  half  the  usual 
quantity  of  sugar  to  sweeten  your  tea, — and  a 
dozen  beautiful  pencils,  at  least  worth  the 
money  I  ask  for  the  whole  lot.  Now,  a 
reasonable  price  for  these  articles  would  be 
at  least  10.<.  (»d. ;  I'll  sell  them  for  \s,  I  ask 
no  more,  I'll  take  no  less.     Sold  again  !  " 

The  opposition  these  men  display  to  each 
other,  while  pursuing  their  business,  is  mostly 
assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  a  crowd. 
Sometimes,  when  in  earnest,  their  language  is 
disgusting;  and  I  have  seen  them,  (says  an  in- 
formant), after  selling,  try  and  settle  their  difler- 
ences  with  a  game  at  fisticufls :  but  this  occurred 
but  seldom.  One  of  these  men  had  a  wife  who 
used  to  sell  for  him, — she  was  considered  to  be 
the  best  *'  chaffer"  on  the  road ;  not  one  of  them 
could  stand  against  her  tongue ;  but  her  lan- 
guage aboimded  with  obscenity.  All  the  "  cheap 
Johns"  were  afraid  of  her. 

They  never  undcr-sell  each  other  (unless  ihey 
get  in  a  real  passion) ;  this  but  seldom  happens, 
but  when  it  does  they  are  exceedingly  bitter 
ag.iinst  each  other.  I  cannot  state  the  language 
they  use,  further  than  that  it  reaches  the  very 
summit  of  blackguardism.  Tliey  have,  however, 
assumed  quarrels,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
crowd  together,  and  chaff  goes  round,  intended 
to  amuse  their  expected  customers. 

*•  He's  coming  your  way  to-morrow,"  they'll 
say  one  of  the  other,  "mind  and  don't  hang 
your  husbands'  shirts  to  dry,  ladies,  he's  very 
lucky  at  finding  things  before  they're  lost ;  he 
sells  very  cheap,  no  doubt — ^but  mind,  if  you 
handle  any  of  his  wares,  he  don't  make  you  a 
present  of  a  Scotch  fiddlu  fur  nothing.  His 
hair  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  knife  and 
fork." 

The  Irishmen,  in  these  displays,  generally 
have  the  best  of  it ;  indeed,  most  of  their  jokes 
have  originated  with  the  Irishmen,  who  complain 
of  the  piracies  of  other  "  cheap  Johns,"  for  as 
soon  as  the  joke  is  uttered  it  is  the  property  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  not  unfrequently  used 
against  the  inventor  half  an  hour  after  its  first 
appearance. 

A  few  of  them  arc  not  over  particular  as  to 
the  respectability  of  their  transactions.  I  recol- 
lect one  purchasing  a  brick  at  Sheffield;  the 
brick  was  packed  up  in  paper,  with  a  knife  tied 
on  the  outside,  it  appeared  like  a  package  of 
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knives,  containing  several  dozens.  The  "  cheap 
Jolin"  made  out  that  lie  houglit  them  as  stolen 
property  ;  the  biter  was  deservedly  bitten.  A 
lew  of  the  fraternity  are  well-known  '*  Fence?," 
and  some  of  them  pursue  the  double  callinj^  of 
*•  chea]>  John  **  and  fi^ambler — keeping  gambling 
tables  at  races.  However  the  majority  are 
hard-working  men,  who  unite  untiring  industry 
with  the  most  indomitable  perseverance,  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  bettering  their  condition. 

I  believe  the  most  Ruccessful  iu  the  line  have 
worked  their  way  up  from  nothing,  gaining  ex- 
perience as  they  ])roeeeded.  I  have  known  two 
or  three  start  the  trade  with  plenty  of  stock,  but, 
wanting  the  tact,  they  have  soon  been  knocked 
off  the  road.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
required  in  knowing  the  best  fairs,  and  even 
when  there,  as  to  getting  a  good  stand;  and 
these  matters  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  prac- 
tice. 

4  In  the  provinces,  and  in  Scotland,  there  may 
be  100  **  cheap  Johns,"  or,  as  they  term  them- 
Relves,  '*  Han-sellers.' '  They  are  generally  a  most 
persevering  body  of  men,  and  have  frequently 
risen  from  small  hawkers  of  belts,  braces,  &c. 
Their  receipts  are  from  5/.  to  30/.  per  day,  their 
profits  from  20  to  25  per  cent.;  20/.  is  con- 
sidered a  go<»d  day's  work ;  and  they  can  take 
about  three  fairs  a  week  during  the  summer 
months.  "  I  have  known  many  of  these  men," 
a  man  well  acquainted  with  them  informs  me, 
"  who  would  walk  20  miles  to  a  fair  during  the 
night,  hawk  the  publio-houscs  the  wholy  of  the 
day,  and  start  again  all  night  for  a  fair  to  be 
held  20  miles  oti  upon  the  following  day.     I 

knew  two  Irish  lads,  named ,  and  I  watched 

their  progress  with  some  interest.  Each  had 
a  stock  of  goods  worth  a  few  shillings ;  and 
now  each  has  a  wholesale  warehouse, — one  at 
Sheffield,  in  the  cutlery  Hue,  and  the  other  at 
Hinningham,  in  general  wares.'* 

The  goods  the  han-seller  dispones  of  are  mostly 
purchased  at  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.  They 
purchase  the  cheapest  goods  they  can  obtain. 
Many  of  the  han-sellers.  have  settled  in  various 
parts  of  England  as  **«Nwag-shop  keepers."  There 
are  two  or  three  in  London,  1  am  told,  who  have 
done  so ;  one  in  the  Kent-road,  a  large  concern, 
— the  others  I  am  not  aware  of  their  locality. 
Their  mode  of  living  while  travelling  is  rather 
peculiar.  Tliosc  who  have  their  caravans,  sleep 
ui  them,  some  with  their  wives  and  families ;  they 
have  a  man,  or  more  general!}'  a  boy,  to  look 
after  the  horse,  and  other  drudgery,  and  some- 
times at  a  fair,  to  hawk,  or  act  as  a  button 
(a  deioij\  to  purchase  the  first  lot  of  goods  put 
u]).  This  boy  is  accommodated  with  a  bed  made 
between  the  wheels  of  the  cart  or  wagon,  with 
some  old  canvas  hung  round  to  keep  the  weather 
out — not  the  most  comfortable  quarters,  perhaps, 
— but,  as  they  say,  **  it's  nothing  when  you're 
used  to  it."  Tlie  packing -up  occurs  when 
there's  no  more  chance  of  effecting  sales ;  the 
horse  is  put  to,  and  the  caravan  proceeds  on 
the  road  towards  the  next  town  intended  to  visit. 
After  a   sufficient   days'    travel,    the    "  cheap 


John"  looks  out  for  a  spot  to  encamp  for  the 
night     A  clear  stream  of  water,  and  provender 
for  tlie  horse,  are  indispensable ;  or  perhaps  the 
lian- seller  has  visited  that  part  before,  and  is 
aware  of  the  halting-place.     After  having  re- 
leased the  horse,  and  secured  his  fore-feet,  lo 
that  he  cannot  stray,  the  next  process  is  to  look 
for  some  crack  (some  dry  wood  to  light  a  fire); 
this  is  the  boy's  work.    He  is  told  not  to  despoQ 
hedges,  or  damage  fences :  "  cheap  John"  doesn't 
wish  to  offend  the  farmers ;  and  during  his  tem- 
porary sojourn  in  the  green  lanes,  he  frequently 
has  some  friendly  chat  with  the  yeomen  and 
their  servants,  sometimes  disposes  of  goods,  and 
often  barters  for  a  piece  of  fat  bacon  or  potaton. 
A  fire  is  lighted  between  the  shafts-  of  the  cut, 
— a  stick  placed  across,  upon  which  is  suspended 
the  cookery  utensil.    When  the  meal  is  con- 
cluded, the  parties  retire  to  bed, — the  niostct 
within  the  caravan,  and  the  boy  to  his  chambs 
between  the  wheels.     Sometimes  they  break&it 
before  they  proceed  on  their  journey ;  at  other 
times  they  travel  a  few  miles  first. 

Those  who  have  children  bring  them  np  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  imagined  coiw 
sidering  their  itinerant  life :  but  there  are  vaj 
few  who  have  families  travelling  with  themi 
though  in  most  cases  a  wife ;  generally  tk 
children  of  the  "  cheap  John  "  are  stationnj, 
either  out  at  nurse  or  with  relatives. 

Some  of  the  **  cheap  Johns"   have  wagon 
upon  four  wheels,  others  have  carts ;  but  bodi 
are  fitted  up  with  a  wooden  roof.     The  proprie- 
tor invariably  sleeps  within   his  portable  liouie, 
both  for  the  protection  of  his  j)roperty  and  also 
upon  the  score   of  economy.     The  vaus  witk 
four  wheels  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  habi- 
tation.    The  funiiture  consists  of  a  bed  placed 
uj)on  boxes,  containing  the  stock  in  trade.   Tie 
bed   extends  the  wliole  width   of  the  vehicle, 
about  G  ft.  i)  in.,  and  many  generally  extend  about 
.5  ft.  into  the  body  of  the  van,   and  occupies  the 
farthest  end  of  the  machine  from  the  door,— 
which  door  opens   out   upon   the   horse.    The 
four-wheeled  vans  are  Tift,  long,  and  the  two- 
wheeled  carts  0  lit.     During  businesci  hours  the 
whole  of  the  articles  most  likely  to  be  wanted 
are  spread  out  upon  the  bed,  and  the  asMstint 
(either  the  w^ife  or  a  boy)  hands  them  out  ai  the 
salesman  may  require  them.     The  funiiture,  in 
addition  to  the  bed,  is  very  scarce;  indeed  they 
are  very  nmch  averse  to  carry  more  than  is  really 
necessary.   The  pail,  the  horse  takes  his  com  and 
beans  from  (I  don't  know  why,  but  they  never 
use  nose-bags,)  serves  the  purpose  of  a  wash* 
hand  basin  or  a  washing- tub.     It  is  generally 
painted  the  same  colour  as  the  van,  with  ih*  ■ 
initials  of  the  proprietor  painteil  upon  il,  wA  I 
when  travelling,  hangs  upon  a  hook  under  the  | 
machine.      They   mostly    begin  with  a  two-  | 
wheeled   machine,    and   if  successful  a   fou'*   j 
wheeler  follows.     The  tables  and  chairs  are  th« 
boxes  in  which  the  goods  are  packed.    A  tea-  ^ 
kettle  and  saucepan,  and  as  few  delf  artidei  . 
ai  possible,    and    comer- cupboard,  and  thea* 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  furniture  of  the  vat   I 
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I  wagons  tlicre  is  always  a 
those  the  captains  of  ships 
s,  but  in  the  two.  wheeled 
dispensed  with.  These  are 
and  are  kept  very  bright ; 
as"  arc  proud  of  their  van 
They^p  always  gaudily 
expen^ely ;  indeed  they 
articles,  and  cost  from  80/. 
iclpal  person  for  making 
&  Mr.  Davidson  of  Leeds, 
ravans  are  still  more  ex- 
»urchased  by  the  late  Mr. 
e  than  30(T7.,  and  is  really  a 
led  it,  as  all  showmen  do 
viz.  to  live  in — it  has  par- 
id  is  fitted  up  most  hand- 
presents  the  appearance  of 
carriage.  The  front  exterior 
e  trading  operations  of  the 
ung  round  with  guns,  saws, 
hips,  centre-bits,  and  other 

0  the  best  advantage.  The 
;tor  is  always  prominently 

whole  side  of  the  vehicle, 

1  signification  that  he  is  a 
nan,  from  Sheffield,  York- 
n,  Warwickshirej  and  soinc- 
mcement. 

htal  cheap  John.*' 
ny  class  of  men  who  are 
)od  things  of  this  life  than 
;  dinner,  during  a  fair,  is 
n  the  platform  outside  his 
ses  of  his  wares,  and  inva- 

joint  of  baked  meat  and 
ore  they  can  get  a  dinner 
me  as  possible  is  occupied 
if  trade  is  good.  At  a  Iiill 
the  fair  is  held  upon  a  hill 

a  fire  is  made  behind  the 
spended  upon  three  sticks, 
red     in     tlic     usual    camp 

or  boy   superintends  this. 

generally  find  their  way  to 
pre's  no  cold  meat  a  plentiful 
ccf- steaks,  eggs,  or  some- 
f  a  relish,  seem  to  be  with 
lispensable.  Ilis  man  or 
irried)  appears  to  be  upon 

master  in  the  eating  depart- 
owanced,  neither  has  he  to 
or  has  finished.  Get  it  over 
n  seems  to  be  the  chief  ob- 
i  the  circumstance  of  their 
onsequently  always  having 
their  possession,  these  men, 
i  on  their  hands,  are  fond  of 
Id,  and  many  a  hare  finds 
iip-kettlc  of  "  cheap  John." 
they  practise  this  sport  with 

feeling  towards  the  Game- 
I  careful  when  indulging  in 
id  I  never  heard  of  one  get- 


Dnring  the  winter  (since  the  "  cheap  John  " 
has  been  obliged  to  become  a  licensed  auc- 
tioneer),  some  of  them  take  shops  and  sell  their 
goods  by  auction,  or  get  up  mock-auctions.  I 
have  been  told  by  them  that  sometimes  its  a 
better  game  than  "  han-selling." 

The  commencement  of  the  "  cheap  John's '• 
season  is  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk  ;  there  is  a  mart 
there  commencing  14th  February,  it  continues 
fourteen  days.  After  this,  there  is  Wisbeach, 
Spalding,  Grantham,  and  other  marts  in  Nor- 
folk and  Lincolnshire ;  which  bring  them  up  to 
Easter.  At  Easter  there  are  many  fairs — Man- 
chester, Elnott  Mill,  Blackburn,  Darlington, 
Newcastle,  &c.,  &c.  The  "  cheap  Johns  **  then 
disperse  themselves  through  diflerent  parts  of 
the  country.  Hill-fairs  are  considered  the  best ; 
that  is  cattle-fairs,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
fanners  and  country  people.  Hirings  for  ser- 
vants are  next  to  them.  It  may  appear  curious, 
but  Sheffield  and  Binningham  fairs  are  two  of 
the  best  for  the  "cheap  John's"  business  in 
England.  There  are  two  fairs  at  each  place 
during  the  year.  Sheffield,  at  AVhitsuntide  and 
November;  Birmingham,  AVhitsuntide  and 
September.  Nottingham,  Derby,  Leeds,  New- 
castle, Bristol,  Glasgow — in  fact,  where  the 
greatest  population  is,  the  chances  for  business 
are  considered  the  best,  and  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  traders  in  this  line,  who 
attend  the  lai^est  towns,  I  should  say  they  suc- 
ceed better  than  in  smaller  towns. 

If  we  calculate  that  there  are  100  "cheap 
Johns"  in  London  and  in  the  country,  and  they 
are  more  or  less  itinerant,  and  that  they  each 
take  4Z.  per  day  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  or 
2 17.  per  week ;  this  amounts  to  2,400/.  per  week, 
or  about  90,000/.  in  nine  months.  Supposii^g 
their  profits  to  be  20  per  cent.,  it  would  leave 
18,000/.  clear  income.  Say  that  during  the 
winter  there  are  seventy- five  following  the  busi- 
ness, and  that  their  receipts  amount  to  1  ol.  each 
per  week,  this  amounts  to  3,500/.  additional ; 
and,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  profit,  coIne^ 
to  700/., — making  throughout  the  year  the 
profits  of  the  100  "cheap  Johns"  25,000/.,  or 
250/.  a  man. 

The  "cheap  Johns"  seldom  frequent  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London.  Their  usual 
pitches  in  tiie  metropolis  are,  King's-cross,  St' 
George' s-in-the-East,  Stepney,  round  about  the 
London  Docks,  Paddiugton,  Kennington,  and 
such  like  places. 

The  Crippled  Street-seller  of  Nut- 
meq-oraters. 
I  now  give  an  example  of  one  of  the  classes 
driivH  to  the  streets  by  utter  inability  to  labour. 
1  have  already  spoken  of  the  sterling  inde- 
pendence of  some  of  these  men  possessing  the 
strongest  claims  to  our  sympathy  and  charity, 
wid  yet  preferring  to  sell  rather  than  beg.  As  I 
said  before,  many  ingrained  beggars  certainly  use 
the  street  trade  as  a  cloak  for  alms-seeking,  but 
as  certainly  many  more,  with  every  title  to  our 
assistance,  use  it  as  a  means  of  redemption  from 
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beggary.  That  tlic  nulineg-gratLT  seller  is  a 
noble  oxa^iple  of  the  latter  class,  I  have  uot  the 
lenat  doubt.  I  havs  uiadc  all  due  inquiries  to 
bntist'y  myself  as  to  his  wurthincM,  and  I  feci  con- 
vinced that  when  the  reader  looks  at  tlu'  portrait 
here  given,  and  observes  how  utterly  helpless  the 
poor  fellow  is,  and  then  reads  the  folh>wing  plain 
unvumiah«.d  tulc,hc  will  marvel  like  nic,  notouly 
at  the  fortitude  which  could  sustain  him  under  all 
his  heavy  .lidictions,  but  at  tlie  resignation  (not  to 
say  philoNophy)  with  which  he  bears  them  every 
one.  His  ^i niggles  to  earn  his  own  living  (not- 
withstanding his  physical  incapacity  even  to  put 
the  victuals  to  liis  mouth  after  he  has  earned 
them),  are  instances  of  a  nobility  of  pride  that 
arc  I  believe  without  a  parallel.  The  poor 
creature's  legs  and  arms  are  completely  withered; 
indeed  he  is  scarcely  more  than  head  and  trunk. 
Ills  thigli  is  hardly  thicker  than  a  child's  wrist. 
His  hands  are  hcnt  inward  from  contraction  of 
the  sinews,  tiie  fingers  being  curled  up  and  al- 
most :i5  thin  as  tlic  claws  of  a  bird's  foot  He 
is  unable  oven  to  stand,  and  cannot  move  from 
place  to  pli'.ee  but  on  his  knees,  which  arc  shod 
with  leatliLT  caps,  like  the  heels  of  a  clog,  strap- 
ped round  ijvj  joint ;  tlie  sole?  of  his  boots  are 
on  the  i:p>irr  leathers,  that  being  the  part  always 
turned  towards  the  ground  v.hile  he  is  crawling 
along.  IIi.i  countenance  is  rather  handsome 
tli.'Jii  othensise  ;  the  intuUigenee  ind;eatt."d  by  his 
«;mpk«  forehead  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  testimony 
as  U)  his  sagacity  in  his  businisi-,  and  tlie  mild 
expression  of  his  eye  by  tho  siatesnents  as  io  his 
fi'.-ling  for  all  others  in  !.rtlictii»n. 

••  1  sell  nutnieg-grater.-i  nnd  funnels,*'  said  the 
cripple  to  n:e ;  "1  sell  tiiem  at  1^/.  and  IJ//.  a 
piece.  1  gL-:  Mil  Me  of  the  man  in  whoso  house  1 
live.  He  i<  a  limnan,  and  makes  for  the  street- 
trade  and  si  ions  and  all.  I  pay  7d.  a  dozen  for 
them,  and  I  <^et  ]'2(i.  or  18^.  a  dozen,  if  I  can 
when  I  sell  iJiem,  hut  I  mostly  get  only  a  penny 
a  piece— it's  quite  a  chance  if  1  liave  a  customer 
at  1  J//.  Seme  days  I  sell  only  three — some  days 
not  one— though  I'm  out  from  ten  o'clock  till  six. 
Tlie  most  T  ever  look  was  3:f.  GtL  in  a  day.  Some 
weeks  1  hardly  cK»ar  my  expenses — and  they're 
between  7.f.  and  Ss.  a  week  ;  for  not  being  able  to 
dres.-»  ;ind  onilress  myself,  I'm  obligated  to  pay 
some  one  to  tlo  it  fur  me — I  think  1  don't  clear 
more  than  7*.  a  wee-k  take  one  week  with  another. 
When  I  don't  make  that  much,  1  go  without — 
sometimes  friends  who  arc  kind  to  me  give  me 
a  trirte,  or  else  T  sliould  star\"c.  As  near  as  I 
c.'.n  jn-lge,  1  lahr  about  15s.  a  week,  and  out  of 
tliat  1  eie.ir  ;.hout  (iv.  or  ?.>■.  I  pay  for  my 
meals  as  I  have  them— 3i/.  or  -Id.  a  meah  I 
pay  evi-ry  iiiirht  for  my  lodging  as  I  go  in,  if 
1  can ;  but  if  not  my  landlady  lets  it  run  a 
night  or  two.  1  give  her  1*.  a  week  for  my 
washing  and  looking  after  me,  and  Is.  (id.  for 
my  lodging.  When  I  do  very  well  I  have 
three  meals  u  day,  but  it's  ofiener  only  two — 
br^'akfast  an.l  supper — unless  of  Sunday.  On 
a  wet  day  when  I  can't  get  out,  I  e)fien  go 
without  food.  1  may  have  a  bit  of  bread  and 
butter  give  me,  but  that's  all — then  I  lie  a-bed. 


I  feel  miserable  enough  when  I  sec  the  nun 
come  down  of  a  week  day,  I  can  tell  you.  Ah, 
it  is  very  miserable  indeed  lying  in  bed  all 
day,  and  in  u  lonely  room,  without  perliupi  ft 
person  to  come  near  one — helpless  as  I  am — 
and  hear  the  rain  beat  against  the  windowii,  and 
all  that  without  ^Mthing  to  put  in  your  lipc. 
I've  done  that  oS  and  over  again  where  I 
lived  before ;  but  where  I  ain  now  I'm  mote 
comfortable  like.  My  breakfast  is  mostly  bread 
and  butter  and  tea ;  and  my  supper,  ^read  and 
butter  aiul  tea  with  a  bit  of  fish,  or  a  small  bit 
of  meat  What  my  landlord  and  landlady  has 
I  share  with  them.  I  never  break  my  £ast  from 
the  time  I  go  out  in  the  morning  tilj  I  cmne 
home—  unless  it  is  a  halfpenny  orange  I  buy  in 
the  street ;  I  do  tliat  when  I  feel  fuinr.  1  have 
only  been  selling  in  the  streets  since  this  last 
winter.  I  was  in  the  workhouse  i^ith  a  fe\er 
all  the  summer.  I  was  destitute  afterwards,  ami 
obliged  to  begin  selling  in  the  streets.  The 
Guardians  gave  me  5s.  to  get  stock.  I  had 
always  dealt  in  tin  ware,  so  I  knew  where  to  go 
to  buy  my  things.  It's  verj*  hard  work  iudt«d 
is  street-selling  for  such  as  me.  I  can't  walk 
no  distance.  1  suHer  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  my  : 
back  and  knees.  Sometimes  I  go  in  a  borrow,  I 
when  I'm  travelling  any  great  way.  VThen 
1  go  only  a  short  way  I  e'rawl  along  on  my 
knees  and  toes,  '.riie  most  I've  ever  crawled  is 
two  miles.  When  I  get  home  afterwards,  I'm  1 
in  great  pain.  Aly  knees  swell  dreadfully,  and  i 
tht:y're  all  covered  with  blisters,  and  my  toe*  ' 
ache  awfuh     I've  corns  all  on  top  of  them. 

"  Often  after  I've  been  walking,  my  limbs  and 
back  ache  so  br.dly  that  I  can  get  no  sleep. 
Across  my  lines  it  feels  as  if  I'd  got  some  great 
weight,  and  my  knees  are  in  a  heat,  and  ihrab, 
and  feel  as  if  a  knife  was  running  into  them. 
When  I  go  up- stairs  I  have  to  crawl  upon  the 
back  of  my  hands  and  my  knees.  I  can't  lift 
notlung  to  my  mouth.  The  sinews  of  my  handt 
is  all  contracted.  I  am  obliged  to  have  things 
held  to  my  lipe  for  mc  to  drink,  like  a  child.  I 
cav  use  a  knife-  and  fork  by  leaning  niy  arm  m 
the  tjiblc  and  then  stoophig  my  hc.id  to  it.  I 
can't  w:ish  nor  eindress  mysclfl  Sometimes  I 
ihuik  of  my  helplessness  a  great  deal.  The 
thoughts  of  it  used  to  throw  me  into  fits  at  one 
time — very  bad.  It's  the  Almighty's  will  that 
I  am  so,  and  I  nmst  abide  by  it.  People  sayc,  u 
thev  passes  me  in  the  streets,  *  Poor  fellow,  it's 
a  shocking  thing ;'  but  very  seldom  they  does 
any  more  tlian  pity  me ;  some  lays  out  a  half* 
penny  or  a  penny  with  me,  but  the  most  of  'em 
goes  on  about  their  business.  Persons  looks  at 
me  a  good  bit  when  I  go  into  a  strange  place. 
I  do  feel  it  very  nmch,  that  I  haven't  the  iHwrer 
to  get  my  living  or  to  do  a  thing  for  mybclf,  bat 
I  never  begged  for  nothing.  I'd  sooner  starve 
than  I'd  do  that  I  never  thought  that  people 
whom  God  had  given  the  power  to  help  ihcir- 
selves  ought  to  lielp  me.  I  haiv  thought  that 
I'm  as  I  am— obliged  to  go  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  from  no  fault  of  my  own.  Often  I've 
done  that,  and  I've  over  and  over  again  laid  in 
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voodered  why  the  Almighty  should 
Dto  the  world  in  such  a  state ;  often 
that  on  a  wet  day,  with  nothing  to 
.0  friend  to  come  a-iiigh  mc.  '^'hen 
along  the  streets,  too,  and  been  in 
thought,  as  I've  seen  the  people  pass 
},  Avith  all  the  use  of  their  liinbs,  and 
lem  the  biggest  blackguards,  cussing 
ing,  I've  thought^  'VV^y  should  I  be 
f  the  use  of  mine  ?  and  Tve  felt  angry 
perhaps  at  that  moment  I  couldn't 
coind  to  believe  the  Almighty  was  so 
merciful  as  I'd  heard  say  ;  but  then 
ite  or  two  afterwards  I've  prayed  to 
ike  me  better  and  happier  in  the  next 
ve  always  been  led  to  think  He's 
c  as  lie  has  for  some  wise  purpose  or 
at  I  can't  see.  I  thuik  as  mine  is  so 
in  this  world,  I  shall  be  better  off  in 
Often  when  I  couldn't  af&rd  to  pay  a 
lot  had  my  boots  off  for  four  or  five 
days,  nor  my  clothes  neither.  Give 
rid  I  couldn't  take  them  off  myself, 
my  feet  has  swollen  to  that  degree 
becu  nearly  mad  with  paiu,  and  I've 
ring  and  faint,  but  still  I  wa.«i  obliged 
vith  my  things;  if  I  hadn't  I  should 
ed.  Such  as  I  am  can't  afFord  tu 
i  only  rich  folks  as  can  lay  up,  not 
>  to  take  to  our  beds  is  to  go  witli- 
altogetlier.  When  I  was  without 
y,  I  used  to  tie  the  wet  towel  roiuid 
f  one  of  the  chairs,  and  wash  myself 
5  my  face  up  against  it  I've  been 
without  a  bit  of  anything  passing 
ly  lips.  I  couldn't  go  and  beg  In- 
E'd  rather  go  without.  Then  I  u.?eil 
t,  and  my  head  used  to  ache  dreadful. 
;n  to  drink  a  plenty  of  water.  Tiie 
z  is  mostly  more  kinder  to  me  than 
Some  of  the  men  fancies,  as  I  goes 
I  can  walk.  They  often  says  to  me, 
i  «^ile  of  your  boot  is  as  muddy  as 
d  or.c  on  "em  is,  because  I  always 
If  on  that  foot — the  other  sole,  you 
leLU  as  v.'hen  it  was  first  made.  The 
•vT  ieein  frightened  on  me.  !My  trade 
roor.is  and  brushes,  and  all  kinds  of 
d  t;Q-ware.  I  learnt  it  myself.  I 
brought  up  to  nothing,  because  I 
ise  my  hands.  Motlier  was  a  cook 
nan's  family  when  I  were  bom.  They 
ras  a  love-child.  I  was  not  brought 
other,  but  by  one  of  her  fellow- 
Mother's  intellects  was  so  weak, 
)uldn't  have  me  with  her.  She  used 
;<reat  deal  about  me,  so  her  fellow- 
ik  me  when  she  got  married.  After 
}oni,  mother  married  a  farmer  in 
lircumstances.  They  tell  me  as  my 
IS  frightened  afore  I  was  born.  I 
7  my  father.  He  went  over  to  Buonos 
d  kept  an  hotel  there  — I've  heard 
f  as  much.  No  mother  couldn't  love 
>re  than  mine  did  me,  but  her  feelings 
he  couldn't  bear  to  see  me.     I  never 


went  to  mother's  to  live,  but  was  brought  up  by 
the  fellow-servant  as  I've  told  you  of.  Mother 
allowed  her  30/.  a-year.  I  was  with  her  till  two 
yean  back.  She  was  always  veiy  kind  to  me — 
treated  me  like  one  of  her  own.  Mother  used  to 
come  and  see  xne  about  once  a-year — sometimes 
not  so  often:  she  was  very  kind  to  me  then. 
Oh,  yes ;  I  used  to  like  to  see  her  very  much. 
Whatever  I  wished  for  she'd  let  me  have ;  if  I 
wrote  to  her,  she  always  sent  me  what  I  wanted. 
I  was  very  comfortably  then.  Mother  died  four 
years  ago ;  and  when  I  lost  her  I  fell  into  a  fit 
— I  was  told  of  it  all  of  a  sudden.  She  and  the 
party  as  I  was  brought  up  with  was  the  only 
friends  as  I  had  in  the  world — the  only  persons 
as  cared  anything  about  a  creature  like  me. 
I  was  in  a  At  for  hours,  and  when  I  came  to, 
I  thought  what  would  become  of  me :  I  knew 
I  could  do  nothmg  for  myself,  and  the  only 
friend  as  I  had  as  could  keep  mc  was  gone. 
Tiie  person  as  brought  me  up  was  very  good, 
and  said,  while  she'd  got  a  homo  I  should 
never  want ;  but,  two  years  after  mother's 
death,  she  was  seized  with  the  cholera,  and 
then  I  hadn't  a  friend  left  in  the  world. 
When  she  died  I  felt  ready  to  kill  myself; 
I  was  all  alone  then,  and  whet  could  I  do 
—  cripple  as  I  was  ?  She  thought  her 
sous  and  daughters  as  I'd  been  brought  up 
with — like  brothers  and  sisters — would  look 
after  mc;  but  it  was  not  in  their  power  — 
they  was  only  hard-working  people.  -My 
mother  used  to  allow  so  much  a  year  for  my 
schooling,  and  I  can  read  and  write  pretty  well." 
(He  wrote  liis  name  in  my  presence  kneeling 
at  the  table;  holding  the  pen  almost  as  one 
might  fnncy  a  bird  would,  and  placing  the 
paper  sideways  instead  of  htraight  before  him.) 
*•  Wliilc  mother  was  alive,  I  was  always  foraging 
about  to  learn  something  unbeknown  to  her. 
I  wanted  to  do  so,  in  case  mother  should  leave 
me  without  the  means  of  getting  a  living.  I 
used  to  buy  old  bedsteads,  and  take  them  to 
a  man,  and  get  him  to  repair  them,  and  then 
I'd  put  the  sacking  on  myself;  I  can  hold  a 
hammer  somehow  in  my  right  lian(L  I  used  to 
polish  them  on  my  knees.  I  made  a  bench 
to  my  height  out  of  two  old  chairs.  I  irsed  to 
know  v.'hat  I  sliould  get  for  the  bedsteads,  and 
so  could  tell  what  I  could  afford  to  give  the 
man  to  do  up  the  parts  as  I  couldn't  manage. 
It  was  so  I  got  to  learn  something  like  a  busi- 
ness for  myself.  When  the  })er8on  died  as  had 
brought  me  up,  I  could  do  a  little  ;  I  had  then 
got  the  means.  Before  her  death  I  had  opened 
a  kind  of  shop  for  things  in  the  general  line  ;  I 
sold  tin-ware,  and  brass-work,  and  candlestick}*, 
and  fire-irons,  and  all  old  furniture,  and  gown- 
prints  as  well.  I  went  into  the  tally  business, 
and  that  ruined  me  altogether.  I  couldn't  get 
my  money  in;  there's  a  good  deal  owing  to  me 
now.  Me  and  a  boy  used  to  manage  the  whole. 
I  used  to  make  all  my  account-books  and 
everything.  My  lodgers  didn't  pay  me  my 
rent,  so  I  had  to  move  from  the  house,  and 
live  on  what  stock  I  had     In  my  new  lodging 
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I  went  on  as  well  as  I  could  for  a  little  while  ; 
but  about  eighteen  inoiiths  ago  I  could  hold  on 
no  longer.  Then  I  borrowed  a  little,  and  went 
hawking  tin-ware  and  brushes  in  the  country. 
I  sold  baking-diHhes,  Dutch  ovens,  roasting- 
jacks,  skewers  and  gridirons,  teapots,  and  sauce- 
pans, and  combs.  I  used  to  exchange  some- 
times for  old  clothcM.  I  had  a  barrow  and  a 
boy  with  me ;  I  used  to  keep  him,  and  give  him 
1«.  a  week.  I  managed  to  get  just  a  living 
that  way.  When  the  winter  came  on  I  gave  it 
up;  it  was  too  cold.  After  that  I  was  took  bad 
with  a  fever;  my  stock  had  been  all  gone  a 
little  while  before,  and  the  boy  had  left  because 
I  couldn't  keep  him,  and  I  had  to  do  all  for 
myself.  All  my  friends  was  dead,  and  I  had  no 
one  to  help  nu',  so  I  was  oblig.ated  to  lay  about 
all  night  in  my  things,  for  I  couldn't  get  them 
oil*  alone;  and  that  and  want  of  food  brought  on 
a  fever.  Then  I  was  took  into  the  workhouse, 
and  there  I  stopped  all  the  sunmier,  as  I  told 
you.  1  can't  s»ay  they  treated  me  had.  but 
they  certainly  didn't  use  me  well.  If  I  could 
have  worked  after  I  got  better,  I  could  have 
had  tea ;  hut  'cause  I  couldn't  do  nothing,  they 

fave  me  that  l>eastly  gruel  morning  and  night, 
had  meat  three  times  a  week.  They  would 
have  kept  me  there  till  now,  but  I  would  die  in 
the  streets  rather  than  be  a  pauper.  So  I  told 
them,  if  they  would  give  me  the  means  of 
gettin<.^  a  stock,  I  would  try  and  get  a  living 
for  myself.  After  refusini^  many  times  to  let  nie 
have  lOjj.,  they  :ii;recd  to  give  me  ')s.  Tlien  1 
came  out.  hut  I  had  no  homo,  ;*.iul  so  I  evawled 
about  till  1  nut  \v!th  the  people  where  I  am  now. 
and  they  let  me  sit  up  there  till  I  got  a  room  of 
my  own.  Then  some  of  my  friends  collected  for 
me  about  \'is.  altogether,  and  I  did  jnetty  well 
for  a  little  while.  I  went  to  live  close  hy  the 
Blaekfriars-rojid,  but  the  })eople  where  I  lodged 
treated  me  very  had.  There  was  a  number  of  girls 
of  the  town  in  the  same  street,  but  they  was  too 
fond  oftheirselves  and  their  drink  to  given  Jthing. 
They  used  to  buy  things  of  me  and  never  pay 
me.  They  never  made  game  of  me,  nor  played 
me  any  tricks,  and  if  they  saw  the  boys  doing  it 
they  would  j)rottct  me.  They  never  ollered  to 
give  me  no  victuaN ;  indeed.  I  shouldn't  have 
liked  to  have  eaten  the  food  tliey  got.  After 
that  1  couldn't  pay  my  lodgings,  r.nd  the  parties 
where  I  lodged  turned  me  oiit,  and  I  hadtoerawl 
about  the  streets  for  lour  days  nnd  nights.  This 
was  only  a  month  back.  Twas  lit  ti»  die  with 
pain  all  that  time.  If  I  eould  get  a  penny  1 
used  to  go  into  a  eoliee-shop  for  half-a-pint  of 
colfee.  and  sit  tlierc  till  they  drove  me  out, 
and  then  I'd  erawl  about  till  it"  was  time  lor  me 
to  go  out  selling.  Oh!  dreaaful.  dreadful,  it 
was  to  he  all  them  hours— day  and  night— on 
my  knees.  1  couldn't  get  along  at  all,  I  was 
forced  to  sit  down  every  minute,  and  then  I 
used  to  fall  asleep  with  my  things  in  my  liand, 
and  be  woke  up  by  the  police  to  be  pushed 
about  and  druv  on  hy  them.  It  seemed  like 
as  if  I  was  walking  on  the  hare  bones  of  my 
knees.     The  pain  in  them  was  like  the  cramp, 


only  much  worse.     At  last  I  could  bear  it  m 
longer,  so  I  went  afore  Mr.  Seeker,  the  magis- 
trate, at  Union  Hall,  and  told  him  I  was  destitute, 
and  that  the  parties  where  I  had  been  Hiring 
kept  my  bed  and  the  few  things  I  had,  for  2i.6£ 
rent,  that  I  owed  them.     He  said  he  couldn't 
believe  that  anyl)ody  would  force  me  to  cimwl 
about  the   streets,   for  four  days  aud  nights, 
cripple  as  I  was,  for  such  a  sum.     One  of  the 
officers  told  him  I  was  a  honest  and  striring 
man.  and  the  magistrate  sent  the  officer,  with 
the  money,  to  get  my  things,  but  the  landlady 
wouldn't  give  them  till  the  officer  compelled 
her,  and  then  she  chucked  my  bed  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  street.     A  neighbour  took 
it  in  for  me  and  took  care  of  it  till  I  founi 
out    the   tinman   who  had    before    let  me  rit 
up  in  his  house.     I  should  have  gone  to  him 
at   first,   but  he  lived    farther    thau    I  conU 
walk.     I  am  stopping  with  him  now,  and  he 
is  very  kind  to  me.     I  have  still  some  ida* 
tions  living,  and  they  are  well  to  do,  but,  beiqg 
a  cripple,   they   despise  me.      My  aunt,  my 
mother's   sister,   is    married   to   a  builder,  il 
Petersham,  near  Richmond,  and  they  are  xkh 
people — having  some  houses  of  their  own  beu" 
a  good  business.     I  have  got  a  boy  to  wheel 
down  on  a  barrow  to  them,  and  asked  awista 
of  them,  but  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  vitll 
me.     They  won't  look  at  me  for  my  afflictioo. 
Six  months  ago  they  gave  me  half-a-erown.    I 
had  no  lodgings  nor  victuals  then;  and  ikml 
shouldn't  have  had  from  them  had  I  not  siid 
1  was  >tarving  and  must  go  to  the  parish.    TIm 
winter  1  went  to  them,  and  they  shut  the  door 
in  my  face.     After  leaving  my  aunt's,  I  went 
down  to  Ham  Common,  where  my  father-in-law 
lives,  and  there  his  daughter's  husband  sent  for 
a  ])olieeman  to  drive  me  away  from  the  pUcft 
I  told  the  husband  I  had  no  money  nor  food; 
but  he  advised  me  to  go  begging,  and  said  I 
shouldn't  have  a  penny  of  them.     My  father- 
in-law  was  ill  up-stairs  at  the  time,  but  I  don't 
think  he  would  have  treated  me  a  bit  better— 
and  all  this  they  do  because  the  Almighty  ha« 
made  me  a  cripple.     I  can,  indeed,  wleuuily 
say,  tlia:  there  is  nothing  else  against  mc,  and 
that  I  stj:\e  hard  and  crawl  about  till  my  limbi 
ache  en')u^!i  to  drive  me  mad,  to  gel  an  hone^ 
livelihoixl.     With  a  couple  of  pounds  I  could,! 
think,    mawnge  to   >hift  very  well  for  uiyielt 
I'd  get  .1  stoek.  .ind  go  into  the  country  with  » 
barrow,  and  buy  old  metal,  imd  exchange  tin 
ware  for  old  clothes,  and,  with  that,  I'm  almost 
sure  I  eould  get  a  decent  living.    I'm  accounted 
a  very  good  dealer." 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries  concerning  d* 
cha-.aeier  of  this  man,  I  received  the  followii^ 
written  commnnicjition  : 

'•  I  have  known  C A twelve  year«;  thf  W 

six  years  he  has  dealt  with  inc  for  tinware.  I  hs^e 
found  hnii  honf<>t  in  all  his  dealings  with  nic,MtC 
and  indiistriou.-. 

"C H .TinmsB." 

From  the  writer  of  tie  above  tcsthnouisl  I 
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lecriTcd  the  foHowing  account  of  tlie  poor 
cripple : — 

**  He  »  a  man  of  generous  a  disposition,  and 
rery  seniitire  for  the  afflictions  of  others.  One 
day  while  passing  down  the  Borough  lie  saw 
s  man  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus's  dance  shakin<; 
from  head  to  foot,  and  leaning  on  the  anu  of  :\ 
iromau  who  appeared  to  lie  his  ^idfe.*'  Tho 
cripple  told  my  informant  that  he  should  never  | 
fiirget  what  he  felt  when  he  heheld  that  poor  • 
luan.  "  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  what  a  bicsbinp: 
it  is  I  am  not  like  him."  Nor  is  the  cripple,  I 
am  told,  less  independent  than  he  is  generous. 
In  all  his  sufferings  and  privations  lie  never 
pleads  poverty  to  others;  bnt  bears  up  under 
the  trials  of  life  with  the  greatest  patience  and 
fortitude.  When  in  better  circumstances  he 
was  more  independent  than  at  present,  haviiirr 
since,  through  illness  and  poverty,  been  niue)i 
humbled. 

"  His  privations  have  been  great,"  adds  my 
informant.  "Only  two  months  back,  being  in  a 
itate  of  utter  destitution  and  quite  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  he  called  at  the  house  of  a  person 
(where  my  informant  occupied  a  room)  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  begged  them  to  let  Iilni 
rest  himself  for  a  short  while,  but  the  inhuman 
landlady  and  her  son  laid  hold  of  the  wretched 
man,  the  one  taking  him  by  the  anns  and  the 
Mker  by  the  legs,  and  literally  hurled  him  into 
&e  street.  The  next  morning,"  my  infonnant 
entiniied,  "  I  saw  the  poor  creature  leaning 
against  a  lamp-post,  shivering  with  the  cold, 
Uid  my  heart  bled  for  him ;  and  since  that  he 
has  been  living  with  me.*' 

Or    THE    SWAG-SHOPB    OF    THE    MlTRUI'DLIS. 

Bt  those  who  are  not  connected  with  the  street 
trade,  the  proprietors  of  the  swag- shops  are  often 
called  " warenousemen "  or  "general  dealers," 
and  even  "  slaup^hterers."  These  descriptions 
apply  but  partially.  "  Warehousemen  "  or 
"general  dealers"  are  vague  terms,  which  I 
need  not  further  notice.  The  wretchedly  under- 
paid and  over-worked  shoe-makers,  cabinet- 
makers and  others  call  these  places  "  slaughter- 
houses,'* when  the  establishment  is  in  the  hands 
of  tradesmen  who  buy  their  goods  of  put)r  work- 
men without  having  given  orders  for  theni.  On 
Saturday  afternoons  pale-looking  men  may  be 
seen  carrying  a  few  chairs,  or  bending  under 
the  weight  of  a  chefibnier  or  a  chest  of  drawers, 
in  Tottenham-court  Road,  and  thoroughfares  of 
a  similar  character  in  all  parts.  These  arc 
"  nmall  masters,"  who  make  or  (as  one  man  tsaid 
to  me,  "  No,  sir,  I  don't  make  these  drawers,  1 
put  them  together,  it  can't  be  called  making; 
U'a  not  workmanship")  who  "put  together"  in 
the  hastiest  manner,  and  in  any  way  not  posi- 
tively offensive  to  the  eye,  articles  of  household 
furniture.  The  "slaughterers"  who  supply 
all  the  goods  required  for  the  funiiture  of  a 
bouse,  buy  at  "starvation  prices"  (the  common 
term),  the  artificer  being  often  kept  waiting  for 
hours,  and  treated  with  every  indignity.  One 
East-end  *'  slaughterer  "  (as  I  ascertained  in  a 


former  inquiry)  used  habitually  to  tell  that  he 
prayed  for  wet  Saturday  nt\ernoous,  because  it 
put  20/.  extra  into  his  pocket  I  This  was  owing 
to  the  damage  sustained  in  the  appearance  of 
any  painted,  varnished,  or  polished  article,  by 
exposure  to  the  weather  ;  or  if  it  had  been  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  by  the  unwillingness 
of  the  small  master  to  carry  it  to  another 
slaughter-house  in  the  rain.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances— and  imder  most  of  the  circum- 
stances of  this  unhappy  trade — the  poor  work- 
man iA  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  slaughterer. 

I  describe  this  matter  more  fully  than  I  miglit 
have  deemed  necessary,  had  I  not  found  that 
both  the  "small  masters"  spoken  of-— for  1 
called  upon  some  of  them  again  —  and  the 
street- sellers,  verj-  frequently  confounded  the 
"swag-shop"  and  the  "slaughter-house."  The 
distinction  I  hold  to  be  this  : — Tlie  slaughterer 
buys  as  a  rule,  with  hardly  an  exception,  the 
furniture,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  offered  to  him  on 
speculation  of  sale.  The  swag  shop-keeper 
wdvrs  his  goods  a.s  :i  rule,  and  buys,  as  an 
excej)tion,  in  tlie  manner  in  which  the  slaught- 
erer buys  ordinarily.  The  slaughterer  sells  by 
retiiil;  the  swag-shopkeeper  only  by  whole- 
sale. 

Most  of  the  articles,  of  the  class  of  which  I 
now  treat,  are  "  Hrtinimagem  made."  An 
experienced  tradesman  said  to  me :  "  All  these 
low-priced  metal  things,  fancy  goods  and  all, 
which  you  sec  about,  arc  made  in  Birming- 
ham; in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  at  the 
least.  They  may  be  marked  London,  or 
Sheffield,  or  Paris,  or  any  place  —  you  can 
have  them  marked  North  Pole  if  you  will — 
but  they're  genuine  Birmingham.  The  car- 
ri.ngc  is  lower  from  Birminjrhnin  than  from 
Sheffield — that's  one  thinjr." 

The  majority  of  the  swag-shop  proprietors 
are  Jews.  The  wares  which  they  supply  to  the 
cheap  shops,  the  cheap  Johu'.N,  and  tlie  street- 
sellers,  in  town  and  country,  consist  of  every 
variety  of  article,  apart  from  what  is  eatable, 
drinkable,  or  wearable,  in  which  the  trade  class 
I  have  specified  can  deal.  As  regards  what  is 
wearable,  indeed,  such  things  as  braces,  garters, 
&c..  form  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  swr.g- 
shop. 

In  one  street  (a  thoroughfare  at  the  east-end 
of  London)  arc  twenty-three  of  these  establish- 
ments. In  the  windows  there  is  little  attempt 
at  display;  the  design  aimed  at  seems  to  be 
rather  to  crowd  the  window — as  if  to  show  the 
amplitude  of  the  stores  within.  "  the  wonderful 
resources  of  this  most  extensive  and  universal 
establishment " — than  to  tempt  purchabcrs  by 
exhibiting  tastefully  what  may  have  been  taste- 
fully executed  by  the  artificer,  or  what  it  is 
desired  should  be  held  to  he  so  executed. 

In  one  of  these  windows  the  daylight  is 
almost  precluded  from  the  interior  by  what  may 
be  called  a  perfect  wall  of  "pots."  A  street- 
seller  who  accom]»an:ed  me  called  them  merely 
"pots"  (the  tratii?  term),  but  they  were  all  pot 
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ornaments.  Among  them  were  f^at  store  of 
shepherdesses,  of  greyhounds  of  a  gamhoge 
colour,  of  what  I  heard  called  "  ligures  " 
(allegorical  nymphs  with  and  without  hird»  or 
wreaths  in  their  hands),  very  tall-hwkinj: 
ShakHpercs  (I  did  not  see  one  of  tlicse  win- 
dows without  its  Shakspere,  a  sitting  figure), 
and  some  "pots"  which  seem  to  he  cither 
shepherds  or  musicians;  from  what  I  could 
icani,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  seller,  the  bnyer, 
or  the  inquirer.  The  ^hephc^d,  or  musician  is 
V^u.illv  seated  under  a  tree;  he  wears  a  light 
blue  coat,  and  yellow  breeches,  and  ]ii<  liinhs 
more  than  his  body,  are  remarkabl*;  for  their 
hulk;  to  call  them  merely  fnt  does  not  suffi- 
ciently express  their  charaeter.  ;;:id  in  some 
••pots,"  they  are  as  short  and  stumpy  as  they 
are  bulky.  On  my  asking  if  the  dog-?  v.vre 
inteuiled  for  Italian  grcyliounds,  I  wa*  told. 
•*  \i),  they  are  Gorman."  T  alluded  however 
to  the  species  of  the  animal  represented :  my 
informanr  to  the  place  of  mnnnfneture.  for  the 
pots  were  chiefly  Gorman.  A  numlicr  of  mugs 
however,  with  the  Crj'stal  Palace  very  well 
depicted  upon  them,  were  unmistak.ibly  Eng- 
lish. In  another  window  of  the  same  e«Jtab1i>h- 
ment  was  a  conglomeration  of  ll:tlcu^hion<, 
ihaving-brushes,  letter-stamps  (all  in  bjine), 
cribhage- boards  and  boxes  (including  a  pack  of 
cards),  necklucey,  and  strings  of  brads. 

The  window  of  a  neighhourinLr  swair-shoj) 
pre.^enred,  in  tl;e  like  erowdinir,  and  in  gn  .iter 
onnfu.^ioii,  an  array  of  brooein^i  (>o!ne  in  co- 
loured  jrlass  to  imitate  rubies,  tojinro"?.  tS:c., 
soiiii-  containing  ]^ortruits,  deeply  coloured,  in 
in'.rpltr  attire,  and  red  ehevks  and  some  beinj: 
very  hrge  cameos),  time-picocs  (witli  and  with- 
'Ut  gl;^^scs),  French  toys  with  moveable  ii;rnn.s, 
■elesfopes.  American  clocks,  musical  boxes, 
shirt- studs,  haekganimon-boards,  tea-trays  (one 
xviih  a  nondescript  bird  of  most  gorgeous  ^reen 
plumage  forming  a  sort  of  centrepiece),  razor- 
strops,  writing-desks,  sailors'  knives,  hair- 
brushes, and  tobacco-boxes. 

Another  window  presented  even  r.  more 
''  miscellaneous  assortment ; "  dirk-;  (njiparently 
•MM  very  formidable  weapons),  a  mes';  of  steel 
;Kns  in  brown -paper  packages  and  eases,  nnd 
■•f  black-lead  pencils,  pipe-heads,  cigar-CMses. 
-nulf-boxe^,  razors,  shavin.r-bru-hcs.  Utier- 
lamjjs,  metal  tea-pots,  metal  tea-spo(fns,  glass 
jfUihts  with  artificial  flowers  and  leaver  within 
tlie  glass  (an  imj)rovement  ono  man  thou;rht  on 
the  old  o  iiament  of  a  reel  in  a  bottle).  Peel 
medals,  Exhibition  medals,  ronlette-boxcs, 
-cent  bottles,  quill  pens  with  artificial  flowers  in 
'.he  feathery  part,  fans,  side-combs,  glass  pi-n- 
lioldei-s.  and  ])ot  figures  (earicaturcs)  of  Louis 
Philippe,  carrying  a  very  red  umbrella.  Mar- 
sljal  Haynau,  with  some  instrument  of  torture 
ji  his  hand,  while  over  all  l)oomed  a  huge 
Kn;;iish  seaman,  in  yellow  waistcoat  nnd  with  a 
brick-coloured  face. 

Sometimes  the  furniture  of  a  swag-shop 
window  is  less  plentiful,  but  quite  as  hetero- 
;,enou8.     In  one  were   only  American  clocks, 


French  toys  (large),  opera-glasses,  kniTes  Bud 
forks,  and  powder-flasks. 

In  some  windows  the  predominant  character 
is  jewellery.  Ear-drops  (generally  gilt),  rings 
of  all  kinds,  brooches  of  every  size  and  shade 
of  coloured  glass,  shawl-pins,  frbirt-sruils.  neck- 
'  laces,  bead  purses,  small  }»ainting>  of  :he 
j  Cr\-stal-palace,  in  *' burnished  'gobl'  franie:*," 
watch-guards,  watch-s«;als  (e.ich  witii  tlire^r  iir.- 
■  ]»ressions  or  mottoes),  watch-chains  and  key*, 
••silver"  tooth-picks,  medals,  and  sr.ulT-boxes. 
It  might  be  expected  that  the  jewel iery  shop* 
would  present  the  mo*t  imposing  dis}d:jy  of  «nr; 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  among  llie  dingiejt. 
as  if  it  were  not  worth  the  trouble  to  put  cltsn 
things  in  the  window,  but  merely  v>  hiii  sufficed 
to  characterise  the  nature  of  the  iradv  c.irried 
on. 

Of  th».  tv,-enty-threc  swag-shops  in  question, 
five  were  confined  to  the  trade  in  i;ll  the  branches 
of  stationery.  Of  these  I  saw  one.  the  large 
window  of  which  was  perfectly  p.: eked  from 
botroni  to  top  with  note-paper,  account  and 
e<Jpy-books,  steel-pens.  ])enciN,  ^  ealing-w.ox, 
enamelled  waft'r<  (in  boxe^),  ink-stands.  &c. 

Of  the  other  shops,  two  bad  cases  of  wstcliei 
with  no  attempt  :.t  display,  or  even  .-•rrange- 
ment.  *'  J'oor  things,"  I  was  told  by  a  person 
familiar  with  the  trade  in  them,  "  fit  only  to 
(iflTer  to  countrymen  when  they've  been  drinking 
at  a  fair,  and  think  themselves  clever.'' 

I  have  so  far  de«cribeil  the  CAteriov  of  these 
stnel-deak-rs'  ba/aars.  the  swajr-sbo»«<'.  in  what 
may  be  called  their  liead-qn;irt»TN.      l-pon  en- 
terii;^  so'iji-  of  ihc'C  jdaecs  of  bn>ine.5-=.  spacious 
roi>:j's  are  S4'en   to  exten<l  beh'iul   tijv    ^hop  or 
warehouse  v.-hich  opens  to  the  ««iveet.     ."^oujc  are 
almost  biwked  up  with  what  apjuars  a  litter  of    | 
]>aekinj;-cascs,  packages,  and  bales— >nit  vhieh    j 
an   no  doubt  ordered  systematically  Mieugh—    I 
while  the  shelves  are  crammed  witij  good*  in 
brown  jjajjer,  or  in  cases  or  boxes.     This  uni- 
forujity  of  package,  so  to  speak,  has  the  eftectof 
destroying   the   tnie   character   of   the-c  swag 
store-rooms;  for  they  present  the  apj^c.-i ranee  ef    , 
only  three  or  four  dilferent  kinds  of  mcrchandi*-     ! 
being  deposited   on  a  range  of  sIjc-Ivln.  when, 
perhaps,  there  are  a  hundred.    In  some  of  thew? 
swag-shops  it  appears  certain,  both  frosi  tihn: 
fell  under  my  own  observation,  and  frrni  what  I 
learned  through  my  inquiries  of  pcr-'ons  lor.?    j 
familiar  with  such  places,  that  the  "litter"  I    i 
have  spoken  of  is  disposed  so  as  to  pr'*seut  the 
appearance  of  an  affluence  of  goods  ^  iihont  tlio    > 
reality  of  poss(;^sion. 

In  no  warehouses-  (properly  *'  swag."  or  ' 
wholesale  traders)  is  there  any  arranged  display 
of  the  wares  vended.  **  Ve  don't  vant  people  ■ 
here,"  one  street-seller  had  often  heard  a  swag-  | 
shopkeeper  say,  "  as  looks  about  tb.em,  and  | 
says,  * 'Ow  purty  ! — Vot  nice  things!"  Ve 
vants  to  sell,  and  not  to  show.     Ve  is  all  for 

bisness.  and  be  d d."     All  of  these  pbce* 

wiiich  I  saw  were  dark,  more  or  less  so,  in  the 
interior,  as  if  a  customer's  inspection  were  un- 
enred  for. 
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ct  tilt  nmg-ihop  ptople  premit  cardi,  or 
with  prictty"  to  tlieir  itreet  and  other 
adfinf  attention  to  the  Tariety  of  their 
wMCii.  ThoM  arcnUun  are  not  given  without 
infwj,  M  if  it  wfiv  felt  that  one  mnit  not  be 
willed.    Ob  one  I  find  the  following  enomem- 


and  Dealtn  lupplied  with  the  following 
Articl«:- 
CtoCTM    American,  Franefa,  German,  and  Enfflbh  eight- 

4aydiab. 
Wavenan— Oold  and  Silver. 
HuatCAi.  Bo(Ma->Two,  Four,  Six,  and  Eight  AIn. 
Wavcw*OiiAaaa8--Coramon   Flint,  Geneva,  and   Lu- 

■ittaa. 
MaW'fpnriioa— Blue  and  Straw-colour,  Englihh  and 

Geneva. 
Waica  MarnaiaLa-Of  every  detcriptlon. 
JavjBULnar— A  general  aiiortmcnt. 
iFBCTACLca— Gold,    Silver,  Steel,   Horn,  and    Metal 

Ftamaa,  Concave,  Cootcx,  Coloured,  and  Smoked 

Etm. 
TBLBaCDpnn— One,  two,  and  three  draws. 
MariinHaTiCAi.  iKnTauMSsrTa. 
Coama— SMe,  Diaitlag,  Curl,   Pocket.   iTory,  Small- 

Tooch,  te. 
KniCAL  I jfamuMBiiTa— Violins,  Violincellof,  Bowb, 

*c,    Fhitea,  Clarionete.   Trmnbonet,  Ophoclides, 

nwiiiMieaiH,  French- Homi,  Povt-Homg,  Trumpet«, 

and  Paiw,  Violin  TaUboard*,  Pegu,  and  Bridges. 
AooonniONa^French  and  German  of  every  tlie  and 

icyla. 

It  nniat  not  be  thought  that  swag-shops  are 
iibIt  npoaitories  of  **  fancy  **  articles,  for  such  is 
M  the  case.  I  have  described  onlv  the  "  win- 
dows" and  ontward  appearances  of  these  places — 
the  interior  being  little  demonstrative  of  the  busi- 
Biai;  but  the  bmkier  and  more  useful  articles  of 
iwag  traffic  cannot  be  exposed  in  a  window.  In 
the  Bdaeellaneoiu  (or  Birmingham  and  Sheffield) 
howerer,  the  useful  and  the  "fancy"  are 
together;  as  is  shown  by  the  followinff 
from  the  Circular  of  one  of  the  principal 
iw^g-houea.  I  give  each  head,  with  an  occa- 
nonal  statement  of  prices.  The  firm  describe 
themaelyea  aa  "Wholesale,  Retail,  and  Export 
Fomiahing  Ironmongers,  Qeneral  Hardwaremen, 
Manofiwtuers  of  Clocks,  Watches,  and  Steel  Pens, 
tod  Importers  of  Toys,  Deads,  and  other  Foreign 
Kmiifacturei/' 

Toft/e  Outfery. 

«.  d. 

CooBion  knlTcs  and  forks,  per  dox 2  0 

Ivory-handle  table  knives  and  fork,  ptr  set  of 

illMileces 30  0 

TaUei,perdoi.   15  o 

Pssseits,  per  doa.    11  3 

Caiven,  per  pair  4  0 

Ffre-AwM. 
Stroog  WTOUght-lron  for  kltrhens,  per  set  2«.  to  0   0 
DiCtD  lor  parJnuri  or  libraries,  bright  psns, 

Fendtra. 
lildhan  taden,  a  ft.  long,  with  sliding  bar  ..3   0 
OsssB  ditto*  bra«  tops,  for  bed  rooms 1    8 

''Britannia  Mefal  Goods"  (tea-pots.  &c.>.  "German 
Uver  Goods*'  (tea-spoons,  1«.  to  8«.  per  doien,  dtc). 

BeUeWi. 

Kltcfiea,cach lOrf.  to  9   0 

Failour  ditto,  bnsi  pipes  and  nails. . . .  fi«3rf.  to  3   0 

'^NBmed  goods,  brass  goods,  Irou  saucepans,  oval  iron 
Ms,  inm  tea-kettles,  dec,  iron  stew-pans,  die.  The 
Mesa  here  run  very  systematically  :^ 


#.  d. 

Onequart   I  2 

Threepints i  8 

Twoquarts fl  « 

Three  quarts 3  u 

Fourquarts    3  9 

Flvequarts 4  0 

Patent  enamelled  saucepans,  oval  tin  boilers,  tin 
saucepans,  tea-kettles,  coffee-pots.  In  all  these 
useful  articles  the  prices  range  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  iron  stew-pans.  Copper  goods  (kettles, 
coal-scoops,  &C.),  tin  fish-kettles,  diA-covers,  rose- 
wood workboxes,  glass,  brushes  (tooth,  hair, 
clothes,  scrubbing,  stove,  shoe,  japanned  hearth, 
banister,  plate,  carpet,  and  dandy),  tools,  plated 
goods  (warranted  silver  edges),  snuffers,  beads, 
musical  instruments  (accordions  from  It.  to  5«., 
&c.).  Then  come  dials  and  clocks,  combs,  optics, 
spectacles,  eye-glosses,  telescopes,  opera  glasses, 
each  10<^.  to  lOt.,  China  ornaments,  lamps,  sun- 
dries (these  I  give  verbatim,  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  trade),  crimping  and  gofferiog-machines, 
from  lit.,  looking-glasses,  pictures,  &c.,  beads  of 
every  kind,  watch-guards,  shaving-boxes,  guns, 
pistols,  powder-flasks,  belts,  percuwion  caps,  &c., 
corkscrews,  6d.  to  2t.,  nut-cracks,  6d.  to  It.  Od., 
folding  measures,  each  2t,  to  4«.,  silver  spoons, 
haberdashery,  skates  per  pair  2t,  to  10«.,  carpet 
bags,  each  d«.  to  lOs.,  egg-boilers,  tapers,  flat  and 
box  irons,  Italian  irons  and  heaters,  earthenware 
jugs,  metal  covers,  tea-pots,  pUited  straw  baskets, 
sieves,  wood  pails,  eamera-obscuras,  medals,  amu- 
lets, perfumery  and  fancy  soaps  of  all  kinds, 
mathematical  instruments,  steel  pens,  silver  and 
German  silver  patent  pencil-cases  and  leads,  snuff- 
boxes "  in  great  variety,"  strops,  ink,  slates,  metal 
eyelet-holes  and  machines,  padlocks,  braces,  belts, 
Congrevcs,  lucifers,  fuzees,  pocket-books,  bill-cases, 
bed-keys,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles  too  nume- 
rous to  mention. 

Notwithstanding  the  specific  character  and 
arrangement  of  the  "Circulars  with  prices,"  it  is 
common  enough  for  the  swag-shop  proprietors  to 
intimate  to  any  one  likely  to  purchase  that  those 
prices  are  not  altogether  to  be  a  guidance,  as 
thirty-five  per  cent,  discount  is  allowed  on  the 
amount  of  a  ready-money  purchase.  One  of  the 
largest  "swags"  made  such  an  allowance  to  a 
street-seller  last  week. 

The  swapf-shops  (uf  which  I  state  the  numbera 
in  a  parenthesis)  arc  in  Houndsditch  (their  prin- 
cipal locality)  (23),  Minories  (4),  Whitechapel 
(2),  Ratcliffe-bighway  (20),  Shoreditch  (1),  Long- 
lane,  Smithficld  (4),  Fleet-hine  (2),  Holywell- 
street,  Strand  (1),  Tothill-strcet  (4),  Compton- 
strcet,  Soho  (1),  Uatton-garden  (2),  Clerkenwell 
(10),  Kent  street.  Borough  (8),  New-cut  (G), 
Blackman-street  (2),  Tooley-street  (3),  London- 
road  (3),  fiorough-road  (1),  Waterioo-road  (4)— 
in  all  101 ;  but  a  person  who  had  been  upwards 
of  twenty  years  a  frequenter  of  these  places 
counted  up  fifty  others,  many  of  them  in  obscure 
courts  and  alleys  near  Houndsditch,  Batclilfe 
Highway,  Ac,  &c.  These  "outsiders"  are  gene- 
rally of  a  smaller  class  than  those  I  have  described ; 
"and  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  the  same  man  said, 
"some  of  them — ay,  and  some  of  tho  big  ones. 
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too — are  real  «}ra</-8hopf  ttill, — partly  lo,  that  is ; 
yoa  underftand  me,  fir."  The  word  "iwag,"  I 
should  inform  my  polite  readers,  meant  in  slang 
language,  "  plunder.'* 

It  may  be  safely  calculated,  then,  that  there 
are  150  swag-shops  to  which  the  different  classes 
of  street-sellers  resort  for  the  purchase  of  stock. 
Among  these  establishments  are  pot  swag,  sta- 
tionery swag,  haberdashery  swag,  jewellery  swag, 
and  miscellaneous  swag —the  latter  comprise  far 
more  than  half  of  the  entire  number,  and  consti- 
tute the  warehouses  which  are  described  by  their 
owners  as  **  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,"  or  *'  Eng- 
lish and  Foreign,"  or  "  English  and  Glerman.**  It 
is  in  these  last-mentioned  "swags"  that  the  class 
I  now  treat  of — the  street-sellers  of  metal  mann- 
fiictures — find  the  commodities  of  their  trade.  To 
this,  however,  there  is  one  exception.  Tins  for 
household  uie  are  not  sold  at  the  general  swag- 
ihops;  but  "fancy  tins,"  such  as  japanned  and 
embellished  trays,  are  Tended  there  extensiyely. 
The  street-sellers  of  this  order  are  supplied  at  the 
"tin-shops," — the  number  of  the  wholesale  tin- 
men supplying  the  street-sellers  is  about  fifty. 
The  principle  on  which  the  business  is  conducted 
if  precisely  that  of  the  more  general  swag-shop ; 
but  I  shall  speak  of  them  when  I  treat  of  the 
street-sellers  of  tins. 

An  intelligent  man,  who  had  been  employed  in 
different  capacities  in  some  of  the  principal  swag- 
shops,  told  me  of  one  which  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  same  famil}',  from  father  to  son,  for  more 
than  seventy  years.  In  the  largest  of  the  "  swags" 
about  200  "hands"  are  employed,  in  the  various 
capacities  of  salesmen,  buyers,  clerks,  travellers, 
unpackers,  packers,  porters,  &c.,  &c.  On  some 
mornings  twenty-five  large  packages — some  of 
small  articles  entirely — are  received  from  the 
carriers.  In  one  week,  when  my  informant 
assisted  in  "making  up  the  books,"  the  receipts 
were  upwards  of  3000/.  "  In  my  opinion,  sir," 
he  said,  "and  it's  from  an  insight  into  the  busi- 
ness,  Mr. 's  profit  on  that  3000/.  was  not 

less  than  thirty-five  per  cent. ;  for  he's  a  great 
capitalist,  and  pays  for  everj-thing  down  upon  the 
nail ;  that's  more  than  1000/.  profit  in  a  week. 
Certainly  it  was  an  extra  week,  and  there's  the 
200  hands  to  pay,— but  that  wouldn't  range 
higher  tlian  300/.,  indeed,  not  so  high ;  and 
there  "s  heavy  rent  and  taxes,  and  rates,  no  doubt, 
and  he  (the  proprietor  is  a  Jew)  is  a  fair  man  to 
the  trade,  and  not  an  uncharitable  man — but  he 
will  drive  a  good  bargain  where  it's  possible;  so 
considering  everything,  sir,  the  profits  must  be 
very  great,  and  they  are  mostly  made  out  of  poor 
buyers,  who  sell  it  to  poor  people  in  the  streets, 
or  in  small  shops.     It's  a  wonderful  trade." 

From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  including  small  and 
large  shops,  8000/.  yearly  \%  the  average  receipt 
of  each— or,  as  it  is  most  frequently  expressed, 
that  sum  is  "turned  over"  by  the  swag-shop 
keepers  yearly.  There  is  great  competition  in  the 
trade,  and  much  of  what  is  called  "  cutting,"  or 
one  tradesman  underselling  another.  The  profit 
consequently  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  and 


(rarely)  fifty  per  cent.  Sometime!  a  ftwag-ehop 
proprietor  is  "  hung-up  "  with  a  stock  the  demand 
for  which  has  ceased,  and  he  must  diapoae  of  itai 
"  a  job  lot,"  to  make  room  for  other  goods,  and 
thus  is  necessarily  "  out  of  pockeL**  The  inaller 
swag-shops  do  not  "  turn  over  *'  50(M.  a  year.  The 
calculation  I  have  given  shows  an  outlay,  yearly, 
of  450,000/.  at  the  awag-shops  of  London ;  "  but," 
said  a  partner  in  one  of  these  establishment 
"  what  proportion  of  the  goods  find  their  way  into 
the  streets,  what  to  the  aho|M,  what  to  the  coon- 
try,  and  what  for  shipping,  I  cannot  form  even  i 
guess,  for  we  never  ask  a  customer  for  what  piv> 
pose  he  wants  the  goods,  though  sometimea  he 
will  say, '  I  must  have  what  is  best  for  audi  sr 
such  a  trade.'  Say  half  a  million  tamed  over  ia 
a  year,  sir,  by  the  warehousemen  who  aell  te  the 
street- people,  among  others,  and  you  *re  within  the 
mark." 

I  found  the  atreet-aellera  characterise  tha 
"  swags  "  as  hard  and  grinding  men,  taking  eftij 
advantage  "  in  the  way  of  trade."  There  ia^  tai^ 
I  was  told  by  a  man  lately  employed  in  a  awag^ 
shop,  a  constant  collision  of  clamour  and  baigua- 
ing,  not  to  say  of  wits,  between  the  amarter  atteet> 
sellers — the  pattering  class  especially— and  tha 
swag-men  with  whom  they  are  familiar. 

The  pointa  in  which  the  "awag-shopa*  n- 
semble  the  "  slaughter-houses,"  are  in  the  tiafBe  ia 
work-boxes,  desks,  and  dressing-casea. 

Of  the  Life  of  a  Cukap-Johv. 
The  following  narrative,  relative  to  thia  cnrioni 
cloas,  who,  in  many  respects,  partake  of  the  cha- 
racteristics which  I  have  pointed  out  as  proper  to 
the  mountebank  of  old,  was  taken  from  one  of 
the  fraternity.  It  may  be  cited  as  an  example 
of  those  who  are  bred  to  the  streets: — "My 
father  and  mother,"  said  he,  "  both  followed  a 
travelling  occupation,  and  were  engaged  in  vend* 
ing  diiferent  things,  from  the  old  btimstons 
matches  up  to  clothes  lines,  clothes  props,  and 
clothes  pegs.  They  never  got  beyond  these, — the 
other  articles  were  thread,  tapes,  nutmeg  grater% 
shoe-ties,  stay-laces,  and  needles.  My  fiither,  ay 
mother  used  to  tell  me,  was  a  great  scholard,  and 
had  not  always  been  a  travelling  vagrant.  My 
mother  had  never  known  any  other  life.  I,  how- 
ever, did  not  reap  any  benefit  from  my  father's 
schoUrship.  At  a  very  early  age,  five  or  six  per 
haps,  I  recollect  myself  a  poor  little  negWcied 
wretch,  sent  out  each  day  with  a  roll  of  matchcSy 
with  strict  injunctions  not  to  come  home  without 
selling  them,  and  to  bring  home  a  certain  aaa  sf 
money,  upon  pain  of  receiving  a  aound  thraahiog; 
which  threat  was  mostly  put  into  execution  whfli* 
ever  I  failed  to  perform  the  task  imposed  vpaa 
me.  My  fiither  seldom  worked,  that  is,  sddffi 
hawked,  but  my  mother,  poor  thing,  had  to  tnvd 
and  work  very  hard  to  support  four  of  ut-Haf 
father,  myself,  and  a  sister,  who  ia  since  dead.  I 
was  but  little  assistance,  and  sometimea  when  I 
did  not  bring  home  the  sum  required,  ake  woaM 
make  it  up,  and  tell  my  fiither  I  bad  been  a  good 
boy.  My  father  was  an  inveterate  drinker,  aod  a 
very  violent  temper.     My  mother,  I  am  aony  to 
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ed  to  drink  too,  bat  1 1>clieye  that  ill-naage 
her  to  it.  They  led  a  dreadful  life;  I 
f  £tU  any  attuhment  for  them ;  home  we 
no,  one  place  was  as  good  another  to  ns.  I 
'  psfcnts  when  scarcely  eight  years  old.  I 
ieeiTod  a  thrMhing  the  day  before  for  being 
liter  in  my  sale,  and  I  determined  the  fol- 

moming  to  decamp;  and  accordingly,  with 
De-pennyworth  of  matches  (the  quantity 
Ij  allotted  me),  I  set  out  to  begin  the 
upon  my  own  account  Although  this  oc- 
25  years  ago,  I  hare  never  met  my  parents 

Jly  father,  I  heard,  died  a  few  years  after 
ring,  but  my  mother  I  know  not  whether 
living  or  dc»d.  I  left  my  parents  at  Dover, 
imeyed  on  to  London.  I  knew  there  were 
f*hoa8ei  for  travellers  in  every  town,  some 
n  I  had  stopped  at  with  my  fiither  and 
.  I  told  the  people  of  these  houses  that 
icnts  would  arrive  the  following  day, 
id  my  2d.  for  the  share  of  a  third,  fourth, 
r  even  sixth  part  of  a  bed,  according  to  the 
r  of  children  who  inhabited  the  lodging- 
ipon  that  particular  night  My  matches  I 
Iways  sell  if  I  tried,  but  I  used  to  play  my 
ray,  and  many  times  night  has  arrived  be- 
thoQght  of  effecting  sales  sufficient  to  pay 
penses  at  the  beggar's  hotel.  Broken 
I  I  got  in  abundance,  indeed  more  than 
at  for  my  own  consumption.  The  money  I 
1  for  the  matches,  after  pa3ring  my  lodging, 
irehasing  a  pennyworth  of  brimstone  to 
aors  (the  wood  I  begged  at  the  carpenters), 
led  away  at  cards.  Yes,  young  as  I  was, 
rstood  Blind  Hookey.  I  invariably  lost; 
w  I  was  cheated. 

remained  in  a  lodging  house  in  Mill-lane, 
rd,  for  two  years,  discontinued  the  match- 

and,  having  a  tidy  voice,  took  to  hawking 
hrongh  the  public-houses.  The  sailors  used 
me  to  sing,  and  there  were  few  days  that  I 
t  accumulate  2s.  6d.,  and  from  that  to  it., 
Ily  when  I  chose  to  be  industrious ;  but  my 

pitch  and  toss  and  blind  hookey  always 
le  poor.  I  often  got  into  debt  with  my 
ly,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  for  I 

islt  a  pride  in  paying.  From  selling  the 
.  songs,  I  imbibed  a  wish  to  learn  to 
ind,  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  soldier, 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  make 
»  names  of  each  song,  and  shortly  after- 

I  could  study  a  song  and  learn  the 
without  any  one  helping  me.  I  stopped 
^tlbrd   until  I  was  something  more  than 

years  old.  I  had  then  laid  the  songs 
and  taken  to  hawking  small  wares,  tapes, 

doe.;  and  in  the  winter  season  I  was  a 
if  rabbit  and  hare  skins.  I  kept  at  this 
tut  three  years,  sometimes  entirely  without 
:.  I  had  run  it  out,  perhaps  gambled  it 
and  at  such  times  I  suffered  great  priva- 

I  never  could  beg.  I  have  often  tried,  but 
M>ald.  I  have  approached  a  house  with  a 
I  intention,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  when  it 
m  opened  I  have  requested  a  drink  of  water. 
[  was  about  16 1  joined  in  partnership  with 


a  man  who  used  to  make  phosphorus  boxes.  I 
sold  them  for  him.  A  piece  of  phosphorus  was 
stuck  in  a  tin  tube,  the  match  was  dipped  into 
the  phosphorus,  and  it  would  ignite  by  friction. 
I  was  hawking  these  boxes  in  Norwich, 
when  the  constable  considered  they  were  dread- 
ful  affairs,  and  calculated  to  encourage  and  assist 
thieves  and  burglars.  He  took  me  before  the 
magistrate,  at  the  beak's  own  private  house, 
and  he  being  equally  horrified,  I  was  sent  to 
prison  for  a  month.  I  have  often  thought 
since  that  the  proceeding  was  illegal.  What 
would  be  said  now  if  a  man  was  to  be  sent  to 
jail  for  selling  lucifer  matches  1  In  Norwich  prison 
I  associated  with  the  rest,  and  if  I  had  been  in- 
clined to  turn  thief  I  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
and  offers  of  gratuitous  instruction.  The  separate 
or  silent  system  was  not  in  vogue  then.  I  worked 
on  the  treadmill.  Dinner  was  allowed  to  be  sent 
in  on  the  Sunday  by  the  prisoner's  friends.  My 
dinner  was  sent  in  on  the  first  Sunday  by  the  man 
I  sold  the  boxes  for,  as  it  was  on  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth;  but  I  had  lost  it  before  I  received 
it.  I  had  always  gambled  it  away,  fur  there 
were  plenty  of  opportunities  of  doing  so  in  the 
prisons  then.  On  leaving  the  jail  I  received 
1<. ;  with  this  I  purchased  some  songs  and 
travelled  to  Yarmouth.  I  could  do  best  among 
sailors.  After  a  few  weeks  I  had  accumu- 
lated about  8^.,  and  with  that  sum  I  purchased 
some  hardware  at  the  swag-shop,  commenced 
hawking,  and  cut  the  vocal  department  altogether ; 
still  I  gambled  and  kept  myself  in  poverty.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  I  had  amassed  a 
basket  of  goods,  worth,  perhaps,  3/.  I  gambled 
and  lost  them  all  in  one  night  I  was  so  down- 
cast and  unhappy  from  this  circumstance,  that  it 
caused  me  to  reflect  seriously,  and  I  made  an  oath 
that  I  never  would  gamble  again.  I  have  kept 
it,  and  have  reason  to  bless  the  day  that  I  made 
so  good  a  resolution.  After  losing  ray  basket  of 
goods,  the  winner  gave  me  articles  amounting  to  a 
few  shillings,  and  I  began  the  world  once  more. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  commenced  rag  gatherer,  and 
changed  my  goods  for  old  rags,  of  course  not 
refusing  cash  in  payment  My  next  step  was  to 
have  some  bills  printed,  whereon  I  requested  all 
thrifty  wives  to  look  out  their  old  rags  or  old 
metal,  or  old  bones,  &c.;  stating  at  the  bottom 
that  the  bill  would  be  called  for,  and  that  a 
good  price  in  ready  money  would  be  given  for 
all  useless  lumber,  &c.  Some  months  at  this 
business  realized  me  a  pretty  sum  of  money. 
I  was  in  possession  of  nearly  5/.  Then  I  dis- 
continued the  rag-gathering;  not  that  the  trade 
was  declining,  but  I  did  not  like  it — I  was  am- 
bitious. I  purchased  a  neat  box,  and  started  to 
sell  a  little  Birmingham  jewellery.  I  was  now 
respectably  dressed,  was  getting  a  living,  and  had 
entirely  left  off  stopping  at  common  lodging-houses; 
but  I  confined  my  visits  to  small  villages — I  was 
afraid  of  the  law ;  and  as  I  was  pursuing  my  call- 
ing near  Wakefield,  a  constable  inquired  for  my 
hawker's  licence.  I  had  none  to  prodnce.  He 
took  me  into  custody,  and  introduced  me  to  a 
magistrate,  who  conmiitted  me  to  prison  for  a 
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month,  and  took  away  roy  box  of  goods.  I 
endured  the  month's  imprisonment  upon  the  silent 
system;  they  cut  my  hair  short;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  I  was  thrust  out  upon  the 
world  heart-broken,  without  a  shilling,  to  beg,  to 
steal,  or  to  starre. 

"  I  proceeded  to  Leeds,  the  fair  was  on  at  this 
time.  I  got  engaged  to  assist  a  person,  from  whom 
I  had  been  accustomed  occasionally  to  purchase 
goods.  He  was  a  *  Cheap-John.'  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  suggested  that  I  should  hare  a  try  at 
the  hand-selling.  I  mounted  the  platform,  and 
succeeded  beyond  my  own  expectations  or  that  of 
my  master.  He  offered  me  a  regular  engagement, 
which  I  accepted.  At  times  I  would  help  him 
sell,  and  at  otoer  tiroes  I  hawked  with  his  licence. 
I  had  regular  wages,  besides  all  I  coidd  get  abore 
a  certain  price  that  he  placed  upon  each  of  the 
goods.  I  remained  with  this  person  some  fifteen 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  period  I  commenced 
for  myself,  baring  sared  nearly  25/.  I  began  at 
once  the  hand-selling,  and  purchased  a  hawker's 
licence,  which  enabled  me  to  sell  without  danger. 
Then  I  always  called  at  the  constable's  house,  and 
gare  a  louder  knock  at  his  door  than  any  other 
person's,  proud  of  my  authority,  and  assured  of 
my  safety.  At  first  I  borrowed  an  empty  cart, 
in  which  I  stood  and  sold  my  wares.  I  could 
chaff  as  well  as  the  best,  and  was  as  good 
a  salesman  as  most  of  them.  After  that  I  pur- 
chased a  second-hand  cart  from  a  person  who  had 
lately  started  a  waggon.  I  progressed  and  im- 
proved in  circumstances,  and  at  last  bought  a  very 
handsome  waggon  for  myself.  I  have  now  a 
nice  caravan,  and  good  stock  of  goods,  worth  at 
least  600/.  Money  I  have  but  little.  I  always 
invest  it  in  goods.  I  am  married,  and  have  got  a 
&mily.  I  always  travel  in  the  summer,  but  re- 
main at  home  during  the  winter.  My  wife  never 
travels.  She  remains  behind,  and  manages  a 
little  swag-shop,  which  always  turns  in  at  least 
the  family  expenses." 

The  Strbet-Sellbrs  of  Cutlert. 
The  cutlery  sold  in  the  streets  of  London  con- 
sists of  razors,  pen-knives,  pocket-knives,  table 
and  carving-knives  and  forks,  scissors,  shears, 
nail-filers,  and  occasionally  (if  ordered)  lancets. 
The  knives  are  of  various  kinds — such  as  sailors' 
knives  (with  a  hole  through  the  handle),  butchers' 
knives,  together  with  choppers  and  steels  (sold 
principally  at  Newgate  and  fiillinsgate  Markets, 
and  round  about  the  docks),  oyster  and  fish- 
knives  (sold  principally  at  Billinsgate  and  Hun- 
gerford  MarkeU),  bread-knives  (hawked  at  the 
bakers'  shops),  ham  and  beef  knives  (hawked  at 
the  ham  and  beef  shops),  cheese-knives  with 
tasters,  and  ham-triers,  shoemakers'  knives,  and  a 
Tariety  of  others.  These  articles  are  usually  pur- 
chased at  the  "swag-shops,"  and  the  prices  of 
them  vary  from  2\d,  \a  \»,  \\d.  each.  They  are 
bought  either  by  the  dozen,  half-dozen,  or  singly, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  street-seller's  stock- 
money.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  street-seller 
of  cutlery  can  begin  business  with  only  a  few 
pence ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  swag-shop  keeper 


has  known  the  street-seller  that  he  will  conscBt 
to  sell  one  knife  alone  "  to  sell  again ;"  to  street 
sellers  with  whom  be  is  nnaoquainted,  he  will 
not  vend  len  than  half-ardoien.  Even  where  the 
street-seller  is  known,  he  has,  if  *'  erBcked-Qp^"  to 
beg  hard,  I  am  told,  before  he  can  induce  the  wait* 
houseman  to  let  him  have  only  one  artiele.  ''The 
swag-shops  won't  be  bothered  with  it,"  say  the 
men — "  what  are  our  troubles  to  themi  'i  the 
rain  starves  us  out  and  makes  iu  cat  np  all  eor 
stock-money,  what  is  it  to  such  folks]  thsj 
wouldn't]  let  us  have  even  a  row  of  pint  withott 
the  money  for  'em — ^no,  not  if  we  was  to  diof 
down  dead  for  want  of  bread  in  their  shepii 
They  have  been  deceived  by  snch  a  many  that 
now  they  won't  listen  to  none."  I  nibjoin  a  list 
of  the  prices  paid  and  received  by  the  itneC- 
sellers  of  cutle^  for  the  principal  articles  in  whisk 
they  deal : 


Lowot 
prkepaid 
per   half- 
doten. 

a 

ill 

II 

Table-knives  and  forks. . 

Ditto,     without  forkB 

Pocket-knives 

«.  d. 
1    3 

0  9 

1  0 
I    9 
1    9 
0    3J 

#.  d. 
2    0 
1    3 
1    6 
9    6 
9    6 
0    6 

s.  d. 

5    0 
4    0 
4    0 
9    6 
fi    0 
1    9 

W 

9  9 

Pen-knive« 

RasoTB 

Scissors  

1! 

Their  usual  rate  of  profit  is  60  per  cent.,  bat 
rather  than  refuse  a  ready  sale  the  street  eudery* 
seller  will  often  take  much  less.  Many  of  ths 
sellers  only  pursue  the  trade  for  a  few  weeks  ia 
the  year.  A  number  of  the  Irish  labourers  take 
to  it  in  the  winter-time  when  they  can  get  no  work. 
Some  few  of  the  sellers  are  countrymen,  but  these 
mostly  follow  the  business  continuously.  '*  I  don't 
see  as  there  is  hardly  one  upon  the  list  as  has  evsr 
been  a  cutler  by  trade,"  said  one  street-seller  to  ms, 
"and  certainly  none  of  the  cutlery-sellers  have  evsr 
belonged  to  Sheffield — they  may  say  so,  but  iti 
only  a  dodge."  The  cutlery  street-sellers  are  not 
one-quarter  so  numerous  as  they  were  two 
years  back.  "  The  reason  is,"  I  am  told,  "that 
things  are  got  so  bad  a  man  can't  live  by 
the  trade — mayhap  he  has  to  walk  three  miles 
now  before  he  can  sell  for  \t.  a  knife  that 
has  cost  him  ^\d,,  and  then  mayhap  he  is  fiuot» 
and  what's  Z\d,,  sir,  to  keep  body  and  soul  toge- 
ther, when  a  man  most  likely  has  had  no  Tictaab 
all  the  day  before."  If  they  had  a  good  bit  of 
stock  they  might  perhaps  get  a  crusty  they  say. 
"  Things  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,"  ts 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  my  informants,  **  have 
been  getting  much  worse  in  the  streets;  'specially 
in  the  cutlery  line.  I  can't  give  no  aooount  te 
it,  I  'm  sure,  sir ;  the  sellers  have  not  been  half  ai 
many  as  they  were.  What's  become  of  then 
that's  gone,  I  can't  tell;  they  're  in  the  woric- 
house,  I  dare  say."  But,  notwithstanding  this 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sellers,  there  is  a  greatsr 
difficulty  to  vend  their  goods  now  than  fbnncrty. 
"It's  all  owing  to  the  times,  that's  all  I  can  say. 
People,  shopkeepers,  and  all  says  to  me,  I  can't 
tell  why  things  is  so  bad,  and  haa  been  so  bad  in 
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ml  io  they  it.  We  haf  to  walk  farther 
yai  goodi,  and  people  beat  as  down  so 
haxC  that  we  can't  get  a  pennj  out  of 
hen  we  do  aeU.  Sometimea  thej  offers 
yea,  and  often  M,  for  an  %\d,  knife;  and 
ongh  4d.  for  one  that  stands  you  in  Z\d, 
profit,  think  of  that,  sir.  Then  thej  say, 
■y  man,  will  yon  take  my  money  1'  and  so 
ike  you  do  so,  they'll  flash  it  before  your 
if  they  knew  ]rou  was  a  starring,  and  would 
to  be  took  in  by  the  sight  of  it.  Tes, 
;  a  Tery  hard  life,  and  we  has  to  put  up 
good  deal— a  good  deal — starration  and 
ding,  and  insults  and  knockings  about. 
And  then  you  see  the  swag-shops  is 
IS  bard  on  us  as  the  buyers.  The  swag- 
1  say,  if  you  merely  makes  a  remark,  that 
they  '▼•  sold  you  is  cracked  in  the  handle, 
it;  let  me  see  whereabouts;'  and  when 
da  it  to  'em  to  show  it  'em,  they  11  put  it 
cie  they  took  it  firom,  and  t^  yon, '  Tou  're 
tienlar  by  half,  my  man.  Tou'd  better 
get  your  goods  somewhere  else;  here 
ir  money,  and  go  on  about  your  business, 
ron  't  sarve  you  at  all.'  They  11  do  just 
B  with  the  scissors  too,  if  you  complains 
heir  being  a  bit  rusty.  'Gh>  somewhere 
ey  11  say, '  We  won't  sarre  you.'  Ah,  sir, 
rhat  it  is  to  be  a  poor  man;  to  hare  your 
flung  in  your  teeth  every  minute.    People 

0  be  poor  and  seem  poor  is  the  deyil ;'  but 
loor,  and  be  treated  like  a  dog  merely 
you  are  poor,  surely  is  ten  thousand  times 

A  street-seller  now-a-days  is  looked  upon 
idger,'  and  treated  as  one.     To  try  to  get 

for  one's  self  is  to  do  something  shameful 

times." 

nan  then  gave  me  the  following  history 
elf.  He  was  a  kindly-looking  and  hearty 
I.  He  had  on  a  nigged  fustian  jacket,  over 
6  wore  a  black  greasy-looking  and  tattered 
Mat — the  collar  of  this  was  torn  away,  and 
sn  baize  lining  alone  visible.  His  waist- 
it  patched  in  every  direction,  while  his 

1  appeared  to  be  of  corduroy;  but  the 
s&d  mod  was  so  thick  upon  them,  that  it 
fienlt  to  tell  of  what  material  they  were 

His  shoes — or  rather  what  remained  of 
wen  tied  on  his  feet  with  pieces  of  string. 
Marance  altogether  denoted  great  poverty, 
r  father  vras  a  &nner,  sir.  He  had  two 
abont  800  acres  in  all.  I  was  one  of 
(t«n  sons  and  one  daughter).  Seven  years 
my  fkther's  death  he  left  his  fiinn,  and 

0  live  on  his  money.  He  had  made  a 
t  at  fuming ;  but  when  he  died  it  was  all 
ad  we  was  left  to  shift  as  we  could.  I  had 
r  no  education.  My  brothers  could  read 
ite,  but  I  didn  't  take  to  it ;  I  went  a  bird's- 
,  boy-like,  instead,  so  that  what  little  I  did 

have  Ibigot.     I  am  very  sorry  for  that 

1  nted  to  drive  the  plough,  and  go  a  ha^ 
for  father.    I  was  brought  up  to  nothing 

When  fiither  died,  I  thought  as  I  should 

•ee  London.     I  was  a  mere  Ud — about 

d  10  I  atroUed  up  to  town.     I  had  10*. 


with  me,  and  that,  with  a  bundle,  wtf  all 
that  I  possessed  in  the  world.  When  I  got  to 
London  I  went  to  lodge  at  a  public-house — the 
Red  Lion—in  Great  Wild-street;  and  while  I 
was  there  I  sought  abont  for  work,  but  could  not 
get  any ;  when  all  was  gone,  I  was  turned  out 
into  the  streets,  and  walked  about  for  two  daya 
and  two  nights,  without  a  bed,  or  a  bit  to  eat, 
unless  what  I  picked  out  of  the  gutter,  and  eat 
like  a  dog — orange-peel  and  old  cabbage-stumps, 
indeed  anything  I  could  find.  When  I  was  very 
hard  put  to  it,  I  was  coming  down  Drury-lane, 
and  I  looked  in,  quite  casual  like,  to  ask  for  a  job 
of  work  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Bolton,  the  needle- 
maker  from  Bedditch.  I  told  him  as  how  I  was 
nigh  starving,  and  would  do  anything  to  get  a 
crust ;  I  didn't  mind  what  I  put  my  hand  to.  He 
said  he  would  try  me,  and  gave  me  two  packets  of 
needles  to  sell — they  was  the  goolden-eyed  ones 
of  that  time  of  day— and  he  said  when  I  had  got 
rid  of  them  I  was  to  come  back  to  him,  and  I 
should  have  two*,  packets  more.  He  told  me  the 
price  to  ask — sixpence  a  paper — and  away  I  went 
like  a  sand-boy,  and  got  rid  of  the  two  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  Then  I  went  back,  and  when  I  told 
him  what  I  'd  done,  he  shook  hnnds  with  me,  and 
said,  as  he  burst  out  laughing,  **  Now,  you  see 
I  've  made  a  man  of  you."  Oh,  he  was  an  un- 
common nice  gentleman  t  Then  h«  told  me 
to  keep  the  shilling  I  had  taken,  and  said  he 
would  trust  me  with  two  more  packets.  I 
sold  them,  and  two  others  besides,  that  day. 
Then,  he  says,  '  I  shall  give  you  something  else, 
and  he  let  me  have  two  packets  of  tailors'  needles 
and  half  a  dozen  of  tailors'  thimbles.  He  told  me 
how  to  sell  them,  and  where  to  go,  and  on  them  I 
did  better.  I  went  round  to  the  tailors'  shops 
and  sold  a  good  lot,  but  at[)Hst  they  stopped  me, 
because  I  was  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  poor  blind  needle-sellers  what  supplies  the 
journeymen  tailors  at  the  West-end.  Then  Mr. 
Bolton  sent  me  down  to  one  of  his  relations,  a 
Mr.  Crooks,  in  Fetter  Lane,  who  was  a  Sheflleld 
man,  and  sold  cutlery  to  the  hawkers;  and  Mr. 
Crooks  and  Mr.  Bolton  sot  me  up  between  them, 
and  so  I  've  followed  the  line  ever  since.  I  dare  say 
I  shall  continue  in  it  to  my  dying  day.  After  I 
got  fiiirly  set  agoing,  I  used  to  make — take  good 
and  bad,  wet  and  dry  days  together — 18#.  a  week ; 
three  shillings  a  day  was  what  I  calculated  on  at 
the  least,  and  to  do  that  I  was  obligated  to  take 
between  21.  and  3/.  a  week,  or  about  eight  or  nine 
shillings  each  day.  I  went  on  doing  this  for  upwards 
of  thirty  year.  I  have  been  nearly  forty  years, 
altogether,  in  the  streets,  selling  cutlery.  I  did 
very  tidy  till  about  4  years  back — I  generally 
made  from  18«.  to  1/.  a  week  up  to  that  time. 
I  used  to  go  round  the  connt^ — to  Margate, 
Brighton,  Portsmouth— I  mostly  travelled  by 
the  coMt,  calling  at  all  the  sea-port  towns, 
for  I  always  did  ^t  among  the  sailors.  I  went 
away  every  Spring  time,  and  came  to  London 
again  at  the  fiill  of  the  year.  Sixteen  year  ago, 
I  married  the  widow  of  a  printer— a  pressman- 
she  had  no  money,  but  you  see  I  had  no  home, 
and  I  thought  I  should  be  more  comfortable,  and  so 
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I  hare  been — a  great  deal  more  comfortable — and 
so  I  thould  be  now,  if  things  hadn't  got  so  bad. 
Four  year  ago,  as  I  was  a  telling  you,  it  was  just 
after  the  railways  had  knocked  off  work,  things 
began  to  get  uncommon  bad — before  then,  I  had 
as  good  as  30«.  or  40ir.  stock,  and  when  things 
got  slack,  it  went  away,  little  by  little.  I  couldn't 
make  profit  enough  to  support  me  and  my  old 
woman — she  has  got  the  rheumatics  and  can't 
earn  me  a  halfpenny  or  a  farden  in  the  world ; 
she  hasn't  done  so  for  years.  When  I  didn't 
make  enough  to  live  upon,  of  course  I  was 
obligated  to  break  into  my  stock  ;  so  there  it  kept 
going  shilling  by  shilling,  and  sixpence  by  six- 
pence,  until  I  had  got  nothing  left  to  work  upon 
— not  a  halfpenny.  You  sec,  four  or  five  months 
ago,  I  was  took  very  bad  with  the  rheumatic 
fever  and  gout.  I  got  wet  through  in  the 
streets,  and  my  clothes  dried  on  me,  and  the  next 
dny  I  was  taken  bad  with  pains  in  my  limbs, 
and  then  everything  that  would  fetch  me  a 
penny  went  to  the  pawn-shop;  all  my  own 
and  my  old  woman's  clothes  went  to  get  us 
food — blankets,  sheets  and  all.  I  never  would 
go  nigh  the  parish ;  I  couldn't  bring  myself 
to  have  the  talk  about  it.  When  I  got  well 
and  out  into  the  streets  again,  I  borrowed  2s. 
or  3«.  of  my  landlady — I  have  lived  with  her 
these  three  years— to  get  my  stock  again,  but  you 
see  that  got  me  so  few  things,  that  I  couldn't 
fetch  myself  up.  I  lost  the  greater  portion  of  my 
time  in  going  backards  and  forrards  to  the  shop 
to  get  fresh  goudd  as  fast  as  I  sold  them,  and 
so  what  I  took  wasn't  enough  to  earn  the  com- 
monest living  for  me  and  my  missus.  Since  De- 
cember \vc  have  been  nearly  starving,  and  that  *s 
as  true  as  you  have  got  the  pen  in  your  very 
hand.  Sunday  after  Sunday  we  have  been  with- 
out a  bit  of  dinner,  and  I  have  laid  a-bed  all  day 
because  we  have  had  no  coal,  and  then  been  obli- 
gated to  go  out  on  Monday  morning  without  a  bit 
of  victuals  between  my  lips.  I've  been  so  faint  I 
couldn't  hardly  walk.  I  've  picked  the  crusts  off 
the  tables  of  the  tap-rooms  where  I  have  been  to 
hawk  my  goods,  and  put  them  in  my  pocket  to 
eat  them  on  the  sly.  Wet  and  dry  I  'm  obligated 
to  be  out ;  let  it  come  down  ever  so  hard  1  must 
be  in  it,  with  scarcely  a  bit  of  shoe,  and  turned 
60  years  old,  as  I  am.  Look  here,  sir,"  he 
said,  holding  up  his  foot ;  "  look  at  these  shoes, 
the  soles  is  all  loose,  you  see,  and  let  water.  On 
wet  days  I  hawk  my  goods  to  respectable  shops ; 
tap-rooms  is  no  good,  decent  people  merely  get 
insulted  there.  But  in  most  of  the  shops  as  I 
goes  to  people  tells  me,  'My  good  man  it  is  as 
much  as  we  can  do  to  keep  ourselves  and  our 
family  in  these  cutting  times.'  Now,  just  to  show 
you  what  I  done  last  week.  Sunday,  I  laid  abed 
all  day  and  had  no  dinner.  Monday,  I  went  out 
in  the  morning  without  a  morsel  between  my  lips, 
and  with  only  S^d,  for  stock-money ;  with  that  I 
bought  a  knife  and  sold  it  for  a  shilling,  and  then 
I  got  another  and  another  after  that,  and  that  was 
my  day's  work — three  times  d\d.  or  lOirf.  in  all, 
to  keep  the  two  of  us.  Tuesday,  I  sold  a  pair  of 
small  scissors  and  two  little  pearl-handled  knives, 


at  6d.  each  article,  and  cleared  10\d.  on  tU 
whole,  and  that  is  all  I  did.  Wednesday,  I  sold  a 
razor-strop  for  6d.,  a  fonr-bloded  knife  for  a  shil- 
ling, and  a  small  hone  for  6d. ;  by  these  I  cleared 
10</.  altogether.  Thursday,  Isold  a  pair  of  roxon 
for  a  shilling,  clearing  by  the  whole  ll^d.  Fri- 
day, I  got  rid  of  a  pair  of  rosort  for  Is.  9(2.,  and 
got  dd.  clear."  I  added  up  the  week's  profits  and 
found  they  amounted  to  4s.  3|</.  ''That's  about 
right,"  said  the  man,  "  out  of  that  I  shall  have  to 
pay  It.  for  my  week's  rent ;  we  've  got  a  kitchen, 
so  that  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  we  two  can  livf 
out  of  what 's  remaining/'  I  told  him  it  wonld'nt 
average  quite  6d.  a  day.  "  That 's  about  it,"  he 
replied,  "  we  have  half  a  loaf  of  broad  a  day,  tad 
that  thank  God  is  only  five  farthingi  now.  This 
lasts  us  the  day,  with  two-penny-worth  of  bits  ef 
meat  that  my  old  woman  buys  at  a  ham-shop^ 
where  they  pare  the  hams  and  puts  the  parings  by 
on  plates  to  sell  to  poor  people ;  and  when  she  caaH 
get  that,  she  buys  half  a  sheep's  bead,  one  that's 
three  or  four  days  old,  for  then  thej  sells  'eai  ts 
the  poor  for  l\d.  the  half;  and  these  with  fil. 
worth  of  tea,  and  \d.  worth  of  sugar,  \d.  far  M 
candle, !(/.  of  coal — that's  seven  pounds— and  filL 
worth  of  coke— that 's  half  a  peck — makes  up  all 
we  gets."  These  items  amount  to  6^d,  in  alL 
"  That 's  how  we  do  when  we  can't  get  it,  and 
when  we  can't,  why  we  lays  in  bed  and  goes 
without  altogether." 

Of  the  Blind  Strret-Sellers  of  Tailou' 
Needles,  etc. 
It  is  customary  with  many  trades,  for  the  jonmey* 
men  to  buy  such  articles  as  they  require  in  their 
business  of  those  members  of  their  croft  who  hare 
become  incapacitited  for  work,  either  by  old  age^ 
or  by  some  affliction.  The  tailors — the  shoe- 
makers—  the  carpenters — and  many  others  do 
this.  These  sellers  are,  perhaps,  the  most  exen- 
plary  instances  of  men  driven  to  the  streets,  or  to 
hawking  for  a  means  of  living ;  and  they,  one  aad 
all,  are  distinguished  by  that  horror  of  the  work- 
house which  I  have  before  spoken  of  as  consti- 
tuting a  peculiar  feature  in  the  operative's  cha- 
racter. At  present  I  purpose  treating  of  the 
street-sellers  of  needles  and  "  trimmings"  to  the 
tailors. 

There  are,  I  am  informed,  two  doxen  "broken- 
down  "  journeymen  tailors  pursuing  this  avocation 
in  and  around  London.  "  There  may  be  more," 
said  one  who  had  lost  his  sight  stitching,  '*  bnt  I 
get  my  information  firom  the  needle  warehouse, 
where  we  all  buy  our  goods;  and  the  lady  there 
told  me  she  knew  as  many  as  twenty-four  hawkos 
who  were  once  tailors.  These  are  all  either  de* 
caved  journeymen,  or  their  widows.  Some  are 
vicapicated  by  age,  being  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  old ;  the  greater  port  of  the  aged 
journeymen,  however,  are  inmates  of  the  tailors' 
almshouses.  I  am  not  aware,"  said  my  infona- 
ant,  "  of  there  being  more  than  one  very  old  man 
hawking  needles  to  the  tailors,  though  there  may 
be  many  that  I  know  nothing  about.  The  one  I 
am  acquainted  with  is  close  upon  eighty,  and  he 
is  a  very  respectable  man,  much  esteemed  in  St 
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'■  and  8t  Geoige*! ;  he  telli  needlei,  and 
on  Labonr  and  wb  London  Poor'  to  the  jour- 
n:  he  if  Tery  iiBeble  indeed,  and  can  Marcely 
ng."  Of  the  two  doien  needle-iellen  above 
oed,  there  are  only  lix  who  confine  their 
is"  lolelj  to  the  metropolii.  Out  of  these 
y  informant  knew  two  who  were  blind 

himself  (<ae  of  these  sells  to  the  joumey- 
I  the  dty).  There  are  other  blind  tailors 
■ere  formerly  hawkers  of  needles,  but  being 

to  xcaliie  a  snbsistenGe  thereby,  hare  been 
I  to beeome  inmatesof  the  workhouses ;  others 
eeently  gained  admifsion  into  the  ahnshouses. 
ebraary,  I  am  assured,  there  were  two  blind 
•eellersy  and  two  decrepit,  in  St  James's 
oase.  There  are,  moreover,  two  widows  •ell- 
Ion'  needles  in  London.  One  of  these,  I  am 
I  wretchedly  poor,  being  **  eat  up  with  the 
ities,  and  scarcely  able  to  move " — she  is 
ict  oif  a  blind  joomejrroan,  and  well  known 
James's.  The  other  widow  is  now  in  St. 
IS  Workhouse,  having  been  unable,  to  use 
ivds  of  my  informant,  '*  to  get  anything  to 
ife  and  soul  together  at  the  needle  trade ; " 

0,  I  am  told,  is  well  known  to  the  joumey- 
The  tailors'  needle-sellers  confining  them- 

more  particularly  to  London  consist  of,  at 
t,  one  old  man,  three  blind,  one  paralysed, 
DO  widow ;  besides  these,  there  are  now  in 
DS-houseSy  two  decrepit  and  one  paralyzed  ; 
10  widow  in  the  workhouse,  all  of  whom, 
eently,  were  needle-sellers,  and  originally 
ted  with  the  trade. 

bat  is  all  that  I  believe  are  now  in  Lon- 
nid  one  to  me,  "  I  should,  I  think,  know 
«  were  more  ;  for  it  is  not  from  one  place 
:  our  articles,  but  many ;  and  there  I  hear 
X  is  about  the  number  of  tailors'  hawkers  in 

the  rest  of  the  two  doien  hawken  that  I 
of  BO  a  little  way  out  into  the  suburbs. 
iz,  however,  stick  to  London  altogether." 
sadle-sellen  who  go  into  the  country,  I  am 
tmvel  as  fiv  as  Beading,  westward,  and  to 
lend,  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  Brent- 

in  Essex,  and  they  will  keep  going 
rds  and  for'ards  to  the  metropolis  inune- 
r  their  stock  is  exhausted.  These  persons 
t  only  tailon'  needles,  but  women's  needles 

1,  and  staylaces  and  cottons,  and  small  ware 
leral,  which  they  get  from  Shepherd's,  in 
on  Street ;  they  have  all  been  tailors,  and 
mpacitated  from  labour,  either  by  old  age  or 
ifflietion.     There  was  one  widow  of  a  tailor 

the  number,  but  it  is  believed  she  is  now 
too  old  to  continue  her  journeys,  or  else 
she  is  deceased.  The  town-sellen  con- 
Mir  peregrinations  mostly  to  the  parishes 

James's  and  St.  George's  (my  informant 
Dt  aware  that  any  went  even  into  Mary- 
).  One  travels  the  City,  while  the  other 
Leep  to  the  West  End;  they  all  sell 
as,  needles,  inch-measures,  bodkins,  inch 
sdssan  ("  when  they  can  get  them,"  I  was 
'and  that's  very  seldom"),  and  bees'- wax, 
I  cotton,  and,  many  of  them,  publications, 
iblieations  vended  by  these  men  are  princi- 


pally the  cheap  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  two  of 
these  street-seUen,  I  am  informed,  do  much  better 
with  the  sale  of  publications  than  by  the  "trim- 
mings." *'  The^  get  money,  sir,"  said  one  man  to 
me,  "  while  ««  are  starving.  They  have  their  set 
customera  and  have  only  to  go  round  and  leave 
the  paper,  and  then  to  get  their  money  on  the 
Monday  morning." 

The  tailon'  hawkers  buy  their  trimmings  mostly 
at  the  retail  shops.  They  have  not  stock-money 
sufficient,  I  am  assured,  to  purchase  at  the  whole- 
sale houses,  for  "such  a  thing  as  a  paper  of 
needles  large  tradesmen  don't  care  about  of 
selling  us  poor  men."  They  tell  me  that  if  they 
could  buy  wholesale  they  coidd  get  their  goods  one- 
fourth  cheaper,  and  to  be  "  obligated  "  to  purchase 
retail  is  a  great  drawback  on  their  profits.  They 
call  at  the  principal  tailors'  workshops,  and  solicit 
custom  of  the  journeymen;  they  are  almost  all 
known  to  the  trade,  both  masters  and  men,  and, 
having  no  other  means  of  living,  they  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  masters'  shops,  though  some  of  the 
masters,  such  as  Allen,  in  Bond-street ;  Curlewis, 
Jarvis,  and  Jones,  in  Conduit^street,  and  othen, 
refuse  the  poor  fellows  even  this  sxnall  privilege. 
The  journeymen  treat  them  very  kindly,  the 
needle-sellen  tell  me,  and  generally  give  them 
part  of  the  provisions  they  have  brought  with 
them  to  the  shop.  If  it  was  not  for  this  the 
needle-sellers,  I  am  assured,  could  hardly  live  at 
all.  '*  There 's  that  boy  there,"  said  a  blind 
tailor,  speaking  of  the  youth  who  had  led  him 
to  my  house,  and  who  sat  on  the  stool  fost  asleep 
by  the  fire, — "I'm  sure  he  must  have  starved 
this  winter  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  goodness  of 
the  men  to  us,  for  it's  little  that  me  and  his 
mother  has  to  give  him;  she's  gone  almost  as 
blind  as  myself  working  at  the  'sank  work' 
(making  up  soldiera*  clothing).  Oh,  oun  is  a 
miserable  life,  sir! — worn  out — blind  with  over 
work,  and  scarcely  a  hole  to  put  one's  head  in,  or  a 
bit  to  put  in  one's  mouth.  6h>d  Almighty  knows 
that  *s  the  bare  truth,  sir."  Sometimes  the  hawken 
go  on  their  rounds  and  take  only  2c{.,  but  that  is 
not  often  ;  sometimes  they  take  bt,  in  a  day,  and 
"  that  is  the  greatest  sum,"  said  my  informant, 
"  I  ever  took ;  what  othen  might  do  I  can't  say, 
but  tliat  I  'm  confident  is  about  the  highest 
takings."  In  the  summer  three  months  the  average 
takings  rise  to  4«.  per  day ;  but  in  the  winter 
they  fall  to  1<.,  or  at  the  outside  1<.  M.  The 
business  lasts  only  for  three  hours  and  a  half  each 
day,  that  is  firom  eight  till  half-past  eleven  in 
the  morning;  after  that  no  good  is  to  be 
done.  Then  the  needle-sellen,  I  am  told,  go 
home,  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  I  am  told,  if 
they  appear  in  the  public  streeU  selling  or  so- 
liciting alms,  the  blind  are  exempted  uom  bar 
coming  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  many  of  the 
charitable  institutions.  The  blind  man  whom  I  saw, 
told  me  that  after  he  had  done  work  and  returned 
home,  he  occupied  himself  with  pressing  the 
seams  of  the  soldien'  clothes  when  his  "missus" 
had  sewed  them.  The  tailon'  needle-sellers  ace 
all  married,  and  one  of  the  wives  has  a  mangle  ; 
and  "perhaps,"  said  my  informant,  "the  blind 
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hatband  ttirni  the  Inangle  when  he  goes  home, 
but  I  cfin't  sar."  Another  wife  ii  a  bookfolder, 
bul  ihe  has  no  werk.  The  needles  they  usually 
sell  fire  a  penny  to  the  journeymen,  but  the  most 
of  the  journeymen  will  take  but  four ;  they  say 
"  we  can't  get  a  living  at  all  if  we  sell  the  needles 
cheaper.  The  journeymen  are  mostly  very  con- 
siderate— very  indeed;  much  more  than  the 
Blasters  J  for  the  masters  won't  hardly  look  at 
usi  I  don't  know  that  a  master  evei:  gave  me  a 
farden — and  yet  there's  some  of  them  very  sooth- 
ing and  kind  in  speaking."  The  profit  in  the 
needles,  I  am  told,  is  rather  more  than  100  per 
eant. ;  "  but/'  say  the  aellers,  ''only  think,  sir,  ift 
mast  get  rid  of  150  needles  even  to  take  8«. 
The  most  we  ever  sell  in  one  shop  is  6e{.  worth — 
and  the  usual  aihount  is  2(1.  worth.  You  can 
easy  tell  how  many  shops  we  must  travel  round 
to,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  8s.  worth."  Take  one  shop 
with  another,  the  good  with  the  bad,  they  tell 
me  they  make  about  Id.  profit  from  each  they 
visit.  The  ptofit  on  the  rest  of  the  articles  they 
vend  is  about  20  per  cent,  and  they  calculate 
that  all  the  year  round,  summer  and  winter,  they 
may  be  said  to  take  2s.  a  day,  or  12s.  a  week ; 
oilt  of  which  they  clear  from  5s.  to  b$.  6<2.  They 
sell  fiir  more  needles  than  anything  else.  Some  of 
the  blind  needle-sellers  make  their  own  bees'-wax 
into  "  shapes,"  (pennyworths)  themselves,  melting 
into  and  pouring  into  small  moulds. 

The  blind  needle-seller  whom  I  saW  was  a 
retpeetable-looking  man,  with  the  same  delicacy  of 
hand  as  is  peculiar  to  tailors,  and  which  forms 
so  marked  a  contrast  to  the  homy  palms  of 
other  workmen.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  had 
that  upward  look  remarkable  in  all  blind  men. 
His  eyes  gave  no  signs  of  blindness  (the  pupils 
being  full  and  black),  except  that  they  appeared 
to  be  directed  to  no  one  object,  and  though  fixed, 
were  so  without  the  least  expression  of  observation. 
His  long  black  surtout,  though  faded  in  colour,  wat 
£v  frrnn  ragged,  having  been  patched  and  stitched 
in  Inany  places,  while  his  cloth  waistcoat  and 
trowsers  were  clean  and  neat — very  different  from 
the  gartnents  of  street-sellers  in  general.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  his  stick,  which,  as  he  sat,  he 
teemed  afraid  to  part  with,  for  he  held  it  fast 
between  his  knees.  He  came  to  me  accompanied 
by  his  son,  a  good-looking  rouKh-headed  lad, 
habited  in  a  washed-out-blue  French  kind  of 
pinafore,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  his 
blind  father  about  on  his  rounds.  Though  the 
boy  was  decently  clad,  still  his  clothes,  like  those 
of  his  fiither,  bore  many  traces  of  that  respectable 
kind  of  poverty  which  seeks  by  continuous 
mending  to  hide  its  rags  from  the  world.  Th« 
£see  of  the  fiather,  too,  was  pinched,  while  there 
was  a  ptaintiveness  about  his  voice  that  told 
of  a  wretched  spirit-brokeft  and  afflicted  man. 
Altogether  he  was  one  of  the  better  kind  of  hand!- 
craftsmen — one  of  thostf  fine  specimens  of  the 
eperativei  of  this  country — independent  even  in 
their  helplessness,  scorning  to  beg,  and  proud  to 
be  able  to  give  tome  little  equivalent  for  the 
money  bestowed  on  them.  I  have  already  given 
aeeountf  of  the  "beaten-out"  mechanie  from  thoet 


who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  an  exeete  of  lyii- 
pathy  for  the  poor— namely  the  Poor  La#  Gdmais- 
sioners  and  masters  of  workhoutet ;  and  I  caa  ocdy 
add,  that  all  my  experience  goei  fhlly  to  bear  est 
the  justice  of  these  statements.  At  I  said  beftwc^ 
the  class  who  are  driven  td  the  streets  to  which 
the  beaten-out  or  incapacitated  operative  Mongt, 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  deserving  of  our  tjrmpatby; 
and  the  following  biography  of  one  tof  thia  order  it 
given  to  teach  us  to  look  with  a  kindly  eye  ttpee 
the  many  who  are  forced  to  become  ttreet-eellenai 
the  sole  means  of  saving  themselvee  frem  the  de- 
gradation of  pauperism  or  beggary. 

"I  am  45  years  of  age  next  Jntiej**  taid 
the  blind  tailor.  "It  is  upwards  of  80  jmn 
since  I  first  went  to  work  at  the  tailoring  tiade  in 
London.  I  learnt  my  business  under  orie  ef  the 
old  hands  at  Mr.  Oook's,  in  Poland-street,  ind 
after  that  went  to  work  at  Guthrie's,  in  Betid- 
street.  I  belonged  to  the  Soeiety  held  at  the 
Old  White  Hart  I  continued  working  for  the 
honourable  trade  and  belonging  M  Society  for 
about  15  years.  My  weekly  earnings  then  ave- 
raged 1^  16i.  a  week  while  1  was  at  wtfrk,  and  for 
several  yeats  I  was  seldom  out  of  work,  for  wheri 
I  got  into  a  shop  it  was  a  long  time  before  t  got  oaf 
again.  I  was  not  miirried  then.  I  lived  ill  a  firtt 
floor  back  room,  well-furnished,  and  cottld  do  very 
comfortably  indeed.  I  saved  often  my  15«;  dr  Ite 
in  a  week,  and  was  Worth  d  good  bit  of  money  up 
to  the  time  of  my  first  illness.  At  one  period  I  hid 
nearly  60/.  by  me,  and  had  it  not  been  for  "  vaca- 
tions" and  "slack  seasons"  I  should  hare  pet  by 
more ;  but  you  see  to  be  out  of  work  even  a  few 
weeks  makes  A  large  hole  in  a  jouhteymte'l 
savings.  All  this  time  I  subscribed  regnlariy  to 
Society,  and  knew  that  if  I  got  snpentnntMted  I 
should  be  comfortably  maintained  by  the  trade. 
I  felt  quite  happy  with  the  conscioutneet  of  bemg 
provided  for  in  my  old  age  or  aiffietion  then,  aiid 
if  it  had  not  been  for  thnt  perhaps  I  might  have 
saved  more  eveh  than  I  did.  I  went  on  ih  this 
way,  as  I  said  before,  for  1 5  yearn,  ahd  no  one 
could  have  been  happier  than  1  wai — not  t 
working  man  In  all  Kngland  couldn't  I  had 
my  silver  watch  and  chain.  I  could  lay  oat  ny 
trifle  every  week  in  a  few  books,  and  need  tb  have 
a  trip  now  and  then  up  and  down  the  river,  juit 
to  blow  the  London  smoke  off",  you  know.  About 
15  years  ego  my  eyes  began  to  foil  me  withont 
any  pain  at  all ;  they  got  to  have  at  it  were  a 
thick  mist,  like  smoke,  before  them.  I  eooMn't  see 
anything  clear.  Working  by  gas-light  M  first 
weakened  and  at  last  destroyed  the  nerre  illoge- 
ther.  I  'm  now  in  total  darkness.  I  eart  enly  foil 
when  the  gas  is  lighted  by  the  heat  of  it 

"  It  is  not  the  black  clothes  that  it  ttying'to  the 
tight— black  is  the  steadiest  of  all  oolonra  to  work 
at;  white  and  all  bright  colours  makes  the  eyeri 
water  after  looking  at  em  for  any  long  time ;  bat  of 
all  colours  scarlet,  such  at  it  used  for  regimentihi> 
is  the  most  blindingi  it  teems  to  bum  the  eye- 
balls, and  makes  them  ache  d^dfnl.  After 
working  at  red  there's  alwayt  flying  coloort 
before  the  eyet ;  there  'I  no  tteady  eolonr  ie  be 
teen  in  anything  for  tome  time.     Bverythihg 
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11 'of  a  twitter,  and  ta  keep  changing  iti  i 
'hno  '■  mon  Militii3F  tailors  blind  tnan  any  | 
A  great  Dumber  of  tailors  go  blind,  bat  \ 
many  bon  has  hvt  their  sight  since  gas- 1 
a  come  np.    Candle-lMht  was  not  half  so 
na  to  the  sight      ms-light  is  so  veiy  < 
,  and  there's  soch  a  glare  with  it  that  it 
lie  eyee  throb,  and  shoot  too,  if  you  work  . 
r  it     I've  often  centinned  working  past  j 
It  with   no   other  light  than  that,  and 
r  eyes  need  to  feel  like  two  bits  of  burning  ! 
By  head.     And  yon  see,  sir,  the  worst  of 
as  I  finmd  my  sight  going  bad  I  was  ' 
to  try  it  more,  so  as  to  keep  up  with  my 
n  the   shop.      At  kst  my  eyes   got  so 
lat  I  was  compdled  to  give  up  work,  and 
the  ooontry,  and  there  I  stopped,  living 
savings,  and  unable  to  do  any  woxk   for 
losing  my  sight  altogether.     I  was  away 
Inee  years,  and  then  all  my  money  was 
id  I  was  obligated,  in  spite  of  my  eyes,  to 
I   to  work  again.     But    then,  with    my 
tfeetive  as  it  was,  I  could  get  no  employ- 
t  the  honourable  trade,  and  so  I  had  to 
leat  in  a  shop  at  one  of  the  cheap  honsei 
ity,  and  that  was  the  ruin  of  me  entirely  ; 
king  there,  of  course  I  got  ^*  scratched  " 
•  trade  Society,  and  so  lost  all  hope  of 
irovided  for  by  them  in  my  helplessnesi. 
orkshop  at   this   cheap  house  was  both 
jnd  badly  ventilated.     It  was  about  seven 
Bare,  and  so  low,  that  as  you  sot  on  the 
ra  could  touch  the  ceiling   with  the   tip 
r    finger.      In   this    place   seven  of   us 
— three  on  each    side  and   one   in   the 
Two  of  my  shopmates  were  boys,  or 
am   sure  it  would   not    have    held    us 
bere  was  no  chimney,  nor  no  window  that 
s  opened  to  let  the  air  in.    It  was  lighted 
^l^ht,  and  this  would  neither  open  nor 
The  only  means  for  letting  out  the  foul 

I  one  of  them  working  ventilators — like 
%,  you  know,  sir — fixed  in  one  of  the 
>f  glass ;  but  this  wouldn't  work,  so  there 
e,  often  from  6  in  the  morning  till  10  at 
vorking  in  this  dreadful  place.     There  was 

in  the  winter,  though  we  never  needed 
V  the   workshop   was  over-hot  from   the 
ion,  and  in  the  summer  it  was  liko  an  , 
This  is  what  it  was  in  the  daytime,  but  , 
tongue  can't  tell  what  it  was  at  night,  with  | 
o    gas-lights   burning  away,   and  almost 

us.     Many  a  time  some  of  the  men  has  I 
irried  out  by  the  others  fointing  for  air.  | 

II  fell  ill,  every  one  of  them,  and  I  lost  | 
s  and  my  living  entirely  by  it.     We  spoke 

master  repeatedly,  tciliug  him  he  was 
us,  and  though  when  he  came  up  to  the 
op  hisself,  he  was  nearly  blown  back  by 
mch  and  heat,  he  would  not  let  us 
ny  other  room  to  work  in — and  yet 
lenty  of  convenience  up  stairs.  He  paid 
Qore  than  half  the  regular  wages,  and 
ed  such  men  as  myself — only  those  who 
t  get  anything  better  to  do.  What  with  ill- 
i  all,  I  don't  think  my  wages  there  averaged 


above  12s.  a  week :  sometimes  I  otuld  make 
K  in  the  week,  but  then,  the  next  vedE,  maybe 
I  'd  be  ill,  and  would  get  bat  a  few  shillings.  It 
was  impossible  to  save  anything  then — even  to 
pay  one's  way  was  a  difficulty,  and^  at  last,  I  was 
seised  with  rheumatics  on  the  brain,  and  obliged 
to  go  into  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  I  was  there 
eleven  months,  and  caws  oui  s(om  blind.  I  am 
convinced  I  lost  my  eyesight  by  working  in  that 
cheap  shop ;  nothing  on  earth  will  ever  persuade 
me  to  the  contrary,  and  what's  more,  my  master 
robbed  me  of  a  third  of  my  wages  and  my  sight 
too,  and  left  me  helpless  in  the  world,  as,  (iod 
knows,  I  am  now.  It  is  by  the  ruin  of  such  men 
as  me  that  these  masters  are  enabled  to  undersell 
the  better  shops ;  they  get  hold  of  the  men  whose 
eyes  are  just  beginning  to  feil  them,  like  mine  did, 
b^usa  they  know  they  can  get  them  to  woxk  cheap, 
and  then,  Just  at  the  time  when  a  journeyman  re- 
quires to  be  in  the  best  of  shops,  have  the  best  of 
air,  and  to  work  as  little  by  gas-light  as  possible, 
they  puts  him  into  a  bole  of  a  place  that  would 
stifle  a  rat,  and  keeps  him  working  there  half  the 
night  through.  That  ^s  the  way,  sir,  the  cheap 
clothes  is  produced,  by  making  blind  beggars  of 
the  workmen,  like  myself,  and  throwing  us  on  the 
parish  in  our  old  age.  You  are  right,  sir,  they 
not  only  robs  the  men  but  the  ratepayers  too. 

"  Well,  sir,  as  I  said,  I  come  out  of  the  hospi- 
tal stone  blind,  and  have  been  in  darkness  ever 
since,  and  that 's  near  upon  ten  years  ago.  I  often 
dream  of  colours,  and  see  the  most  delightful  pic- 
tures in  the  world;  nothing  that  I  ever  beheld 
with  my  eyes  can  equal  them — they  're  so  brilliant, 
and  clear  and  beautiful.  I  see  then  the  features 
and  figures  of  all  my  old  friends,  and  I  can't  tell 
you  how  pleasureable  it  is  to  me.  When  I  have 
such  dreams  they  so  excite  me  that  I  am  ill  all 
the  next  day.  I  often  see,  too,  the  fields,  with  the 
cows  grazing  on  a  beautiful  green  pasture,  and  the 
flowers,  just  at  twilight  like,  closing  up  their 
blossoms  as  they  do.  I  never  dream  of  rivers ; 
nor  do  I  ever  remember  seeing  a  field  of  com  in 
my  visions;  it's  strange  I  never  dreamt  in  any 
shape  of  the  com  or  tho  rivers,  but  maybe  I 
didn't  take  so  much  notice  of  them  as  of  the  others. 
Sometimes  I  see  the  sky,  and  very  often  indeed 
there 's  a  rainbow  in  it,  with  all  kinds  of  beautiful 
colours.  The  sun  is  n  thing  I  often  dream  about 
seeing,  going  down  like  a  ball  of  fire  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  I  never  dreamt  of  the  stars,  nor  the 
moon — it 's  mostly  bright  colours  that  I  see. 

"  I  have  been  under  all  the  oculists  I  could  hear 
of^Mr.  Tumbull,  in  Russell-square,  but  he  did 
me  no  good  ;  then  I  went  to  Charing^eross,  under 
Mr.  Guthrie,  and  he  gave  me  a  blind  certificate, 
and  made  me  a  present  of  half-a-sovereign ;  he 
told  mo  not  to  have  my  eyes  tampered  with  again, 
as  the  optic  nerve  was  totally  decayed.  Ob,  yes; 
if  I  had  all  the  riches  in  the  world  I  'd  give  them 
every  one  to  get  my  sight  back,  for  it's  the 
greatest  pressure  to  me  to  be  in  darkness.  God 
help  me  {  I  know  I  am  a  sinner,  and  believe 
I  'm  so  afflicted  on  account  of  my  sins.  No,  sir, 
it's  nothing  like  when  you  shut  your  eyes;  when 
I  had  my  sight,  and  closed  mine,  I  remember  I 
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could  itill  see  tha  light  through  the  lidi,  the  yeiy 
■ame  as  whan  you  hold  your  hand  up  before  the 
candle;  but  mine's  far  darker  than  that — ^pitch 
bkek.  I  see  a  dark  mass  like  before  me,  and 
noTer  any  change — everlasting  darkness,  and  no 
chance  of  a  light  or  shade  in  this  world.  But  I 
feel  consolated  some  how,  now  it  is  settled;  al- 
though it 's  a  very  poor  comfort  after  all.  I  go  along 
the  streets  in  great  fear.  If  a  baby  have  hold 
of  me,  I  am  firm,  but  by  myself,  I  reel  about 
like  a  drunken  man.  I  feel  yery  timid  unless 
I  have  hold  of  something — not  to  support  me, 
but  to  assure  me  I  shall  not  iall.  If  I  was 
going  down  your  staircase,  sir,  I  should  be  all 
right  so  long  as  I  touched  the  bannister,  but  if  I 
missed  that,  I  *m  sure  I  should  grow  so  giddy  and 
nervous  I  should  bXL  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
After  losmg  my  sight,  I  found  a  great  difficulty 
in  putting  my  food  into  my  mouth,  for  a  long 
time— six  months  or  better — and  I  was  obliged  to 
have  some  one  to  guide  my  hand,  for  I  used  often 
to  put  the  fork  up  to  my  forehead  instead  of 
my  mouth.  Shortly  after  my  becoming  quite  blind, 
I  found  all  my  other  senses  much  quickened — 
my  hearing — feeling— and  reckoning.  I  got  to  like 
music  very  much  indeed ;  it  seemed  to  elevate  me 
— to  animate  and  cheer  me  much  more  than  it 
did  before,  and  so  much  so  now,  that  when  it 
ceases,  I  Ibel  duller  than  ever.  It  sounds  as  if  it 
was  in  a  wilderness  to  me — I  can't  tell  why,  but 
that 's  all  I  can  compare  it  to  ;  as  if  I  was  quite 
alone  with  it.  My  smell  and  taste  is  very  acute" 
(he  was  given  some  violets  to  smell) — "Oh,  tliat's 
beautiful,"  he  cried,  "very  reviving  indeed.  Often 
of  an  evening,  I  can  see  things  in  my  imagination, 
and  that  *s  why  I  like  to  sit  alone  then ;  for 
of  all  the  beautiful  thoughts  that  ever  a  roan 
possessed,  there's  none  to  equal  a  blind  man's, 
when  he 's  by  hisself. 

"I  don't  see  my  early  home,  but  occurrences 
that  has  recently  took  place.  I  see  them  all  plain 
before  me,  in  colours  as  vivid  as  if  I  had  my 
sight  again,  and  the  people  all  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  my  time ;  the  clothes  seem  to  make  a 
great  impression  on  me,  and  I  often  sit  and  see  in 
my  mind  master  tailors  trying  a  coat  on  a  gen- 
tleman, and  pulling  it  here  and  there.  The  figures 
keep  passing  before  me  like  soldiers,  and  often 
I  'm  so  took  by  them  that  I  forget  I  'm  blind,  and 
turn  my  head  round  to  look  after  them  as  they 
pass  by  me.  But  that  sort  of  thinking  would 
throw  me  into  a  melancholly — it  *s  too  exciting 
while  it  lasts,  and  then  leaves  me  dreadful  dull 
afterwards.  I  have  got  much  more  melancholy 
since  my  blindness ;  before  then,  I  was  not  se- 
riously given,  but  now  I  find  great  consolation  in 
religion.  I  think  my  blindness  is  sent  to  try  my 
patience  and  resignation,  and  I  pray  to  the  Al- 
mighty to  give  me  strength  to  bear  with  my 
affliction.  I  was  qnick  and  hot-tempered  before  I 
was  blind,  but  since  then,  I  have  got  less  hasty 
like;  all  other  troubles  appears  nothing  to  me. 
Sometimes  I  revile  against  my  affliction — too  fre- 
quently— but  that  is  at  my  thoughtless  moments, 
for  when  I  'm  calm  and  serious,  I  feel  thankful 
that  the  Almighty  has  touched  me  with  his  cor- 


recting rod,  and  then  I'm  happy  and  at  peace 
with  all  the  world.  If  I  had  run  my  race,  and 
not  been  stopped,  I  might  never  have  believed 
there  was  a  God.  My  wife  works  at  the 
'  saqk  work.'  She  makes  soldiers'  coats ;  she 
gets  Is.  Id.  for  making  one,  and  that's  nearly 
a  day  and  a  half's  work ;  then  she  has  to 
find  her  own  trimmings,  and  they're  Id.  It 
takes  her  16  hours  to  finish  one  garment,  and 
the  over-work  at  that  is  beginning  to  make  her 
like  as  I  was  myselt  If  she  takes  up  a  book  to 
read  to  me  now,  it's  all  like  a  dirty  mass  before 
her,  and  that 's  just  as  my  sight  was  before  I  lost 
it  altogether.  She  slaves  hud  to  help  me ;  she's 
anxious  and  willing — ^indeed  too  much  so.  If  she 
could  get  constant  work,  she  might  perhaps  make 
about  7«.  a  week;  but  as  it  is,  her  earnings  are, 
take  one  week  with  another,  not  more  than  %t. 
Last  week  she  earned  5i. ;  but  that  was  the  first 
job  of  work  she  'd  had  to  do  for  two  months.  I 
think  the  two  of  us  make  on  an  average  about  8f.; 
and  out  of  that  there  is  three  people  to  keep— our 
two  selves  and  our  boy.  Our  rent  is  2s.  6<£.,  so 
that  after  paying  that,  we  has  about  5s.  M.  left 
for  food,  firing,  and  clothing  for  the  whole  of  as. 
How  we  do  it  I  can't  tell ;  but  I  know  we  live 
very,  vary  hard :  mostly  on  pieces  of  bread  that 
the  men  gives  to  me  and  my  boy,  as  we  go  round 
to  the  workshops.  If  we  was  any  of  us  to  &U  ill, 
we  must  all  go  to  the  parish ;  if  my  boy  was  to 
go  sick,  I  should  be  left  without  any  one  to  lesd 
me  about,  and  that  would  be  as  bad  as  if  I  vas 
laid-up  myself;  and  if  anything  was  to  happen  to 
my  wife,  I  'd  be  done  clean  altogether.  Bat  yet 
the  Lord  is  very  good,  and  we  'd  get  out  of  that,  | 
I  dare  say.  If  anything  was  to  drive  me  to  the  : 
parish,  I  should  lose  all  hopes  of  getting  some 
help  from  the  blind  institutions ;  and  so  I  dread 
the  workhouse  worse  than  all.  IM  sooner  die 
on  the  step  of  a  door,  any  time,  than  go  there 
and  be  what  they  call  well  kept.  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  have  a  dislike  to  going  there,  hot 
yet  I  do  possess  it.  I  do  believe,  that  any  one 
that  is  willing  to  work  for  their  bread,  hates  a 
workhouse ;  for  the  workhouse  coat  is  a  slothfiil, 
degrading  badge.  After  a  man  has  had  one  oo  I 
his  back,  he 's  never  the  same.  I  would  'nt  go  for  ! 
an  order  for  relief  so  long  as  I  could  get  a  half- 
penny loaf  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  I  could  only 
get  some  friend  to  give  me  a  letter  of  recommends-  | 
tion  to  Mr.  Day's  Charity  for  the  Blind,  I  shouM 
be  happy  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  could  gife 
the  best  of  references  to  any  one  who  would  take 
pity  on  me  in  my  affliction." 

TflE  Public-House  Hawkers  ot  Metal  ' 
Spoons,  etc. 
The  public-house  hawkers  are  never  so  proi- 
perous  as  those  who  confine  their  calling  to  prirste 
houses;  they  are  often  invited  tn  partake  of 
drink;  are  not  the  most  industrious  class  of 
hawkers,  and,  to  use  their  own  language,  are  more 
frequently  hard  vp  than  those  who  keep  away 
from  tap-room  selling.  The  profits  of  the  snsll 
hawkers  in  public-houses  vary  considerably.  Some 
of  them,  when  they  have  earned  a  shilling  or  two, 
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are  content  to  spend  it  before  they  leave  the  tap- 
room, and  10  they  lose  both  their  stock  and  profit. 
I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  this  is  the  cose  with  the 
whole  of  the  public- house  hawkers,  for  some  among 
then  strire  hard  to  better  their  condition,  and 
occasionally  iueceed.;  but. there  are  too  many  who 
are  content  to  drawl  out  their  existence  by  always 
suffering   to-morrow  to  provide  for  itself.     The 
man  who  gave  me  the  routine  of  small  haw^kers' 
buinesa   I   found   in    a    tap-room    in    Batcliffe 
Highway.     He  was  hawking  toa-spoons,  and  all 
the  stock  he  possessed  was  half-a-dozen.     These 
be  importuned  me  to  purchase  with  great  earnest- 
ness.    He  prayed  of  me  to  lay  out  a  trifle  with 
bim.  He  had  not  taken  a  penny  the  whole  day  he 
■id,  and  had  nothing  to  cat  "  What's  much  worse 
fiv  such  as.  me,"  he  added,  "I*m  dying  for  a  glass 
of  mm."    i  might  hate  his  tea-spoons,  he  told  me, 
St  any  price.    If  I  would  but  pay  for  a  glass  of  mm 
ibr  bim  they  should  be  minei   I  assured  him  some 
bread  and  cheese  would  do  him  more  good,  as 
be  hsd  not  eaten  anything  that  day  ;  but  atill  he 
xonid  have  the  rum.     With  a  trembling  hand  he  - 
tbiev  the  liqnor  down  his  throat,  smacked  his 
lipi,  and  said  "  that  there  dram  has  saved  my  life." 
A  fow  minutes  afterwards  he  sold  his  spoons  to  a 
eaitomer  for  sixpence  ;  and  he  had  another  glass 
of  nun.     **  N<yWf*  said  he,  *'I'm  nil  right  for 
boiioess;  if  I'd  twopence  more    I   could  buy  a 
doien  tea-spoons,  and  I  should  cam  a  '  bob '  or 
t«o  yet  before  I  went  to  bed."     After  this  he 
gnv  communicative,  and  told  me  he  was  as  good 
s  bswker  as  there  was  in  London,  and  he  thought 
be  could  do  more  than  any  other  man  with  a 
flnsli  stock.     He  had  two  or  three  times  resolved 
to  better  himself^  and  had  '  put  in  the  pin,  nienn- 
iog  he  had  made  a  tow  to  refrain  from  drink- 
ing; but  he  had  broken  out  again  and  gone  on 
in  his  old  course  until  he  had  melted  the  whole  of 
bis  stock,  though  twice  it  had,  during  his  sobriety, 
amounted  to  5^.,  and  was  often  worth  between 
2Aand  3/.     It  was  almost  maddening  when  he 
caase  to  his  senses,  he  said;  to  find  he  had  acted  so 
Aiolishly ;  indeed,  it  was  so  disheartening  to  discover 
all  the  result  of  his  good  resolutions  dissipated  in  a 
moment,  that  he  declared  he  never  intended  to  try 
■gain.   After  having  drunk  out  his  stock,  he  would 
if  possible  commence  with  half-a-dozen  Britannia 
laetal  tea-spoons ;  these  cost  him  6(/.,  and  would' 
aeU  for  M.  or  Is.    When  one  half-dozen  were  dis- 
posed of  he  would  procure  another,  adding  a  knife, 
or  a  comb  or  two.     If  entirely  destitute,  he  would 
•tick  a  needle  in  a  cork,  and  request  to  know  of 
"  the  parties"  assembled  in  some  tap-room,  if  they 
wanted  anything  in  the  ironmongery  line,  though 
the  needle  was  all  the  stock  he  had.     This  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  **  raising  the  wind  ;"  and 
by  it  he  would  be  sore  to  obtain  a  glass  or  two  of 
Ale  if  he  introduced   himself    with   his   "  iron- 
noniery  establishment"  among  the  sailors.   Some- 
times ht   would   manage   to  beg   a   few  pence, 
■lui   then    he   would   purchase  a  knife,  pair  of 
Ixstes,  or  half-a-dozen  tea-spoons,  and  begin  to 
piactiie  his  trade  in  a  legitimate  manner,     in  an- 
*ver  to  my  inquiry  ho  said  he  had  not  always 
*^^tti  a  hawker.     His  father  had  been  a  soldier. 


and  he  had  worked  in  the  armoury.  His  father 
had  been  discharged  upon  a  pension,  and  he  (the 
hawker)  left  tlie  army  with  his  parents.  He  had 
never  enlisted  while  his  father  was  a  soldier,  but 
he  had  since.  His  mother  adopted  the  business 
of  a  hawker  upon  the  receipt  of  his  father's  first 
quarter's  pension  ;  and  then  he  used  to  accompany 
her  on  her  rounds.  With  the  pension  and  the 
mother's  exertions  they  managed  to  subsist  tolera- 
bly well.  "  Being  the  only  child,  I  was  foolishly 
spoilt  by  my  parents,"  he  said ;  "  and  when  I 
was  a  very  young  man — 15  or  16—1  became  a 
great  trouble  to  them.  At  18  I  enlisted  in 
the  7th  Fusi leers,  remained  in  the  regiment  three 
months,  and  then,  at  my  own  request,  was 
bought  o£  My  mother  sold  off  most  of  her 
stock  of  goods  to  raise  the  money  (twenty  pounds). 
When  I  returned  home  I  could  not  think  of 
trudging  by  my  mother's  side,  as  I  had  been  used 
to  du  when  carrj'ing  the  goods;  nor  did  I  feel 
inclined  to  exert  myself  in  any  way  for  my  own 
support.  I  considered  my  mother  had  a  right  to 
keep  me  without  my  working,  and  she,  poor  thing, 
thought  so  too.  I  was  not  only  supported  in  idle- 
ness, but  my  mother  would  give  me  many  a 
shilling,  though  she  could  ill  afford  it,  for  me  to 
spend  with  my  companions.  I  passed  most  of  my 
time  in  a  skittle  ground.  I  was  not  what  you 
might  term  a  skittle  sharp,  for  I  never  entered 
into  a  plot  to  victimise  any  person,  although  I 
confess  I  have  often  bet  upon  the  '  greenness '  of 
those  who  were  silly  enough  to  make  wagers  that 
they  could  not  possibly  win.  Sometimes,  after  I  had 
lost  the  trifle  supplied  me  by  my  mother,  I  would 
return,  and  be  blackguard  enough  to  aiisume  the 
bully  unless  my  demands  on  her  for  a  further 
supply  were  attended  to.  Poor  thing,  she  was 
very  meek,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  would 
crant  my  request.  I  often  weep  when  I  think 
how  I  treated  her"  (here  the  tears  trickled  down 
the  man's  cheek),  "  and  yet,  Iwdiy  as  I  used  her, 
in  my  heart  I  loved  her  very  much.  I  got 
tired  of  the  skittle  grounds  in  consequence 
of  getting  into  a  hobble  relative  to  a  skittle 
swindle  :  some  shnrpers  had  obtained  a  flat;  I 
was  speculating  iu  u  sniall  way,  betting  pennies 
and  twopences  in  such  a  manner  as  always 
to  win  ;  I  was  practising  upon  the  flat  upon  my 
own  account,  without  having  any  connection  with 
the  others ;  they  fleeced  their  dupe  out  of  several 
{M)unds,  and  he  made  a  row  about  it.  The  police 
interfered,  and  I  was  singled  out  as  one  of  the 
gang ;  the  principals  were  aUo  apprehended ;  they 
got  six  months  each,  and  I  was  accommodated 
with  a  month's  board  and  lodging  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation.  I  thought  this  at  the  time  unjust, 
but  I  was  as  culpable  as  any  of  them,  for  at 
the  time  I  only  regretted  I  had  not  more  money  to 
stake  larger  wagers,  and  envied  the  other  parties 
who  were  making  n  better  thing  of  the  business 
than  I  was.  When  I  came  out  of  jail,  my 
poor  mother  treated  me  as  a  martyr.  She  thought 
I  was  as  innocent  as  u  child.  Shortly  after  my 
release  from  prison  my  father  died,  and  with  him 
went  the  pension  of  course.  I  was  then  obligated 
to  do  something  for  myself.  A  few  shillings'  worth 
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of  goodi  only  were  procured — for  my  father's  fune- 
ral and  my  extravagance!  had  sadly  crippled  my 
mother's  means.  I  behaved  very  well  for  a  short 
time.  My  mother  then  was  often  ill,  and  she 
never  recovered  the  death  of  my  father.  In 
about  a  year  after  my  father  died  I  lost  my 
mother ;  our  stock  of  goods  had  dwindled  down 
to  a  very  poor  lot,  and  I  was  obligated  to  ask  relief 
of  the  jiarish  towards  her  funeral  expenses.  When 
all  was  over,  the  value  of  my  goods  and  cash 
did  not  amount  to  20*.  Ten  years  have  elapsed 
since  my  mother's  death,  and  I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  been,  during  the  whole  period,  sober  for  a 
month  together." 

While  I  sat  in  this  tap-room,  I  counted  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter, — 4  hawkers  of 
sheep's  trotters,  who  visited  the  phice ;  3  sellers 
of  shrimps,  pickled  whelks,  and  periwinkles; 
2  baked  potato-sellers ;  8  song-hawkers ;  the  same 
number  with  lucifer  matches ;  and  3  with  braces, 
&c     Not  one  of  these  effected  a  sale. 

Of  thk  Street-Sellbrs  of  Jewellbby. 
The  jewellery  now  sold  in  the  streets  far  ex- 
ceeds, both  in  cheapness  and  quality,  what  was 
known  even  ten  years  ago.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
jewellery  itinerant  trade  was  almost  entirely,  if 
not  entirely,  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  who  at  any 
rate  professed  to  sell  really  gold  articles,  and  who 
asked  large  prices;  but  these  traders  have  lost 
their  command  over  this,  as  I  have  shown  that  they 
have  over  other  street  callings,  as  not  a  twelfth  of 
the  street-jewellers  are  now  Jews.  A  common 
trade  among  such  street  and  country  itinerant 
jewellers  was  in  large  watch  seals,  the  bodies  of 
which  were  of  lead,  more  or  less  thickly  plated 
with  gold,  and  wliich  were  unsaleable  even  as  old 
metal  until  broken  to  pieces, — but  not  always  sale- 
able then.  The  street  or  itinerant  trade  was  for 
a  long  time  afterwords  carried  on  only  by  those 
who  were  regularly  licensed  as  hawkers,  and  who 
preferred  "barter"  or  "swopping"  to  actual  sale, 
the  barter  being  usually  for  other  and  more  solid 
articles  of  the  goldsmith's  trade. 

The  introduction  of  "  mosaic"  and  other  cheap 
modes  of  manufacturing  quasi  gold  ornaments, 
brought  about  considerable  changes  in  the  trade, 
pertaining,  however,  more  to  the  general  manu- 
facture, than  to  that  prepared  for  the  streets. 

The  itinerants  usually  carry  their  wares  in 
boxes  or  cascp,  which  shut  up  close,  and  cnn  be 
slung  on  the  shoulder  for  conveyance,  or  hung 
round  the  neck  for  the  purposes  of  sale.  These 
cases  are  nearly  all  glazed ;  within  them  the 
jewellery  is  disposed  in  such  manner  as,  in  the 
street-seller's  judgment,  is  the  most  attractive.  A 
card  of  the  larger  brooches,  or  of  cameos,  often 
forms  the  centre,  and  the  other  space  is  occupied 
with  the  shawl- pins,  with  their  globular  tops  of 
scarlet  or  other  coloured  glass :  rings,  annlets, 
necklaces,  a  few  earrings  and  ear-drops,  and 
sometimes  a  few  side-combs,  small  medals  for 
keepsakes,  clasps,  beads,  and  bend-purses,  orna- 
mental buttons  for  dresses,  gilt  buckles  for  wnist- 
belts,  thimbles,  &c.,  constitute  the  street  jeweller's 
stock-in-trade.     The  usual  prices  are  from  2d,  to 


I  \$.  6d. ;  the  price  most  frequently  obtained  for 

any  article  being  Sd.     It  will  be  seen  from  the 

I  enumeration  of  the  articles,  that  the  stock  is  sneh 

I  as  is  required  "  for  women's  wear,"  and  women 

are  now  almost  the  sole  customers  of  the  street- 

I  jewellers.     "  In  my  time,  sir,"  said  one  eldeiiy 

j  street-trader,  "  or  rather,  when  I  was  a  boy,  nod 

I  in  my  uncle's  time — for  he  was  in  jewellery,  nod 

I  I  helped  him  at  times— quite  difl^rent  sorts  of 

I  jewellery  was  sold,  and  quite  difierent  prices  was 

had ;  what's  a  high  figure  now  was  a  low  figuc 

then.     I  've  known  children's  coral  and  belU  in 

my  uncle's  stock — well,  I  don't  know  whether  it 

was  real  coral  or  not — and  big  watch  keys  with 

coloured  stones  in  the  centre  on  'em,  sack  as  I  'fs 

seen  old  gents  keep  spinning  round  when  tbey 

was  talking,  and  big  seals  and  watch-chains; 

there  weren't  no  guards  then,  as   I  remember. 

And  there  was  plated  fruit-knives — silver,  as  near 

as  a  toucher — and  silver  pencils  (pencil-cases),  and 

gilt  lockets,  to  give  your  sweetheart  your  hair  in 

for  keepsakes.     Lor'  bless  you  !  times  is  tansi 

upside  down." 

The  disposition  of  the  street-stalls  is  somewhat 
after  the  same  fashion  as  that  in  the  itinenn^s 
box,  with  the  advantage  of  a  greater  command  of 
space.  Some  of  the  stalls — one  in  Tottenlnnh 
court  Road,  I  may  instance,  and  another  in  White* 
chapel — make  a  great  show. 

I  did  not  hear  of  any  in  this  branch  of  the 
jewellery  trade  who  had  been  connected  with  it 
as  working  jewellers.  I  heard  of  two  journey* 
men  watchmakers  and  four  clockmakers  now 
selling  jewellery  (but  often  with  other  things,  socfa 
as  eye-glasses)  in  the  street,  but  that  is  alL  The 
street  mass  selling  jewellery  in  town  and  country 
are,  I  believe,  composed  of  the  various  clwisrs  who 
constitute  the  street-traders  generally. 

Of  the  nature  of  his  present  trade,  and  of  the 
class  of  his  customers,  I  had  the  following  ac- 
count from  a  man  of  twelve  years'  experience  in 
the  vending  of  street  jewellery  : — 

"  It 's  not  very  easy  to  tell,  sir,"  he  said,  "  whst 
sells  best,  for  people  begins  to  suspect  everything, 
and  seems  to  think  they  're  done  if  they  give  id, 
for  an  agate  brooch,  and  finds  out  it  ain't  set  in 
gold.  I  think  agate  is  about  the  best  part  of  the 
trade  now.  It  seems  a  stone  as  is  easy  imitated. 
Cornelians,  too,  ain't  so  bad  in  broochet— people 
likes  the  colour  ;  but  not  what  they  was,  and  not 
up  to  agates.  But  nothing  is  up  to  what  it  once 
was  ;  not  in  the  least  Sell  twice  as  much — ^when 
you  can,  which  often  stands  over  till  to-monow 
come-never — and  get  half  the  profit.  I  don't  ex- 
pect very  much  from  the  Great  Exhibition.  They 
sends  goods  so  cheap  firom  (Germany,  they  11  think 
anything  dear  in  London,  if  it  *s  only  at  GciBsn  ' 
prices.  I  think  it 's  a  mistake  to  fimcy  that  the  I 
cheaper  a  jewellery  article  is  the  more  yon  11  sell  i 
of  it.  Tou  won't.  People  's  of  opinion— «t 
least  that 's  my  notion  of  it — that  it 's  so  commea 
everybody  11  have  it,  and  so  they  won't  touch  it 
It 's  Thames  water,  sir,  against  beer,  is  poor  h)«^ 
priced  jewellery,  against  tidy  and  fiair^pnced ;  hot 
then  the  low-priced  has  now  mined  the  other  sort^ 
for  they  're  all  thought  to  go  under  the  same  ob- 
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bvdia,— all  of  a  lort ;  la,  or  Id.  Why,  ai  to 
who  'f  the  bctt  automen,  that  depends  on  where 
TOO  pitches  jonr  pitch,  or  works  your  round,  and 
whether  yon  are  knowD,  or  are  merely  a  upstart 
fiot  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  who 's  been  my  best  cus- 
tomen — and  is  yet»  but  not  so  good  as  they  was 
—and  that  'a  women  of  the  town  ;  and  mostly  (for 
I've  tried  most  phces)  about  Katcliff  Highway, 
Whitcchapel,  MUe-end-road,  Bethnal-green,  and 
Oxford-street.  The  sailors'  gals  is  the  best  of  all ; 
bat  a'most  all  of  them  is  very  particuUu-,  and 
some  is  uncommon  tiresome.  '  I  *m  afenrd,'  they 
says, '  this  colour  don*t  suit  my  complexion ;  it 's 
too  Ughty  or  it  'a  too  dark.  How  does  that  ring 
show  on  my  finger  T  I  'tc  known  some  of  the  htX 
ind  fur  onca— what  had  been  younger,  but  would 
be  older — oay, '  Let  me  have  a  necUace  of  bright 
Uaek  beads ;'  them  things  shows  best  with  the  fat 
'una — but  in  gen'nil  them  poor  creatures  is  bad 
judges  of  what  becomes  them.  The  things  they  're 
the  most  particuUur  of  all  in  is  necklaces.  Amber 
and  pearl  selU  most  I  have  them  from  6</.  to 
1«.  6^  I  never  get  more  than  1«.  M,  Cornelian 
nfckhiceB  is  most  liked  by  children,  and  most 
bought  for  them.  I  've  trusted  the  women  of  the 
town,  and  trast  them  still.  One  young  woman  in 
Shadwell  took  a  fiuicy  the  t'  other  week  for  a 
pcad  ncckUwe, '  it  became  her  so,'  which  it  didn't: 
ind  offered  to  pay  me  (k/.  a  week  for  it  if  I 
wouldn't  sell  it  away  from  her.  The  first  week 
she  paid  6<2. ;  the  second  nothing ;  and  next  week 
the  rail  tip,  'canse  her  Jack  had  come  home.  I 
aersr  loot  a  halfpenny  by  the  women.  Yes,  they 
pays  you  a  fiurish  price,  but  nothing  more.  Some- 
tioMs  they  'vo  beat  me  down  1(2.,  and  has  said, '  It 's 
all  the  money  I  has.' 

"  It  *B  not  very  long  ago  that  one  of  them  offered 
me  a  fine  goold  watch  which  I  could  have  bought 
at  any  price,  for  I  saw  she  knew  nothing  of  what 
it  was  worth.  I  never  do  anything  that  way.  I 
believe  a  very  few  in  my  line  does,  fnr  they  can't 
give  the  prices  the  rich  fences  can.  It 's  common 
enough  for  them  gals  to  ask  any  street-jeweller 
they  knows  how  much  a  watch  ought  to  pop  for, 
or  to  sell  for,  afore  they  tries  it  on.  But  it  isn't 
tbej  aa  tries  it  on,  sir ;  they  gets  some  respeckbel 
old  Jady,  or  old  gent,  to  do  that  for  them.  I  'vc 
had  dgais  and  Cavendish  of  them ;  such  as  sea- 
men had  left  behind  them ;  you  know,  sir,  I've 
never  given  money,  only  jewellery  for  it  Plenty 
of  shopkeepers  is  glad  to  buy  it  of  me,  and  not  at 
a  bad  price.  They  asks  no  questions,  and  I  tells 
them  so  liei.  One  reason  why  these  gals  buys 
free  ia  that  when  the  jewellery  gets  out  of  order 
or  OBt  of  foshion,  they  can  flinff  it  away  and  get 
ficsh,  it 's  so  cheap.  "When  I  vc  had  no  money 
on  a  day  nntil  I  has  sold  to  these  women,  I  've  oft 
enough  nid,  '  God  bless  'em  !'  Earrings  is 
haidly  any  go  now,  sir;  nothing  to  what  they 
was;  they  're  going  out  The  penny  jewellery  's 
little  good ;  it^  only  children  what  buys,  or  gets 
it  bought  for  them.  I  sell  most  of  brooches  from 
U.  to  6^.9  very  seldom  higher,  and  bracelets — 
they  calls  them  armlets  now — at  the  same  price. 
I  buys  all  my  goods  at  a  swag-shop  :  there  's  no 
olhcr  market     Watchguards  was  middling  sale, 


both  silver  and  goold,  or  washed  white  and  washed 
yellow,  and  the  swags  made  money  in  thvm  ;  but 
instead  of  !«.,  they  're  not  to  be  sold  at  a  Joey 
now,  watchguards  ain't,  if  a  man  patters  ever  so." 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  not  less  than  1000 
individuals  who  all  buy  their  jewellery  at  the 
London  swag-shops,  and  sell  it  in  the  streets,  with 
or  without  other  articles,  but  principally  without ; 
and  that  of  this  number  500  are  generally  in  Lon* 
don  and  its  suburbs,  including  such  places  as 
Grnvesend,  Woolwich,  and  Greenwich.  Of  these 
traders  about  one-tenth  are  women  ;  and  in  town 
about  three-fifths  are  itinerant,  and  the  others 
stationary.  One-half,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  wo- 
men, arc  the  wives  of  street-sellers;  the  others 
trade  on  their  own  account  A  few  "swop" 
jewellery  for  old  clothes,  with  either  the  mistress 
or  the  maids.  Four  or  five,  when  they  see  a  fii- 
vonrable  opportunity,  offer  to  tell  any  servant- 
maid  her  fortune.  "  '  Buy  this  beautiful  agate 
brooch,  my  dear,'  the  woman  '11  say,  '  and  I  '11 
only  charge  you  1*.  6rf.' — a  German  thinp,  sir, 
costing  her  seven  farthings  one  street-jeweller  in- 
formed me, — 'and  I'lltcllrou  your  fortune  into 
the  bargain.' " 

One  "old  hand"  calculated,  that  when  a  street- 
jeweller  could  display  50«.  worth  of  stock,  he 
could  clear,  all  the  year  round,  15^.  a  week. 
''  People,"  said  this  man,  "  as  &r  as  I  've  known 
the  streets,  like  to  buy  of  what  they  think  is  a 
respectable  man,  and  seemingly  well  to  do;  they 
feci  safe  with  him."  Those,  however,  who  can- 
not boast  so  large  a  stock  of  jewellery  as  50«. 
worth,  may  only  clear  10s.  instead  of  15«.  weekly. 
One  trader  thought  that  the  average  earnings  of 
his  fraternity  might  be  taken  at  12«.  a  week; 
another — and  both  judged  from  their  own  ex- 
perience— thought  10».  6'/.  was  high  enough. 
Calculating,  then,  at  n  weekly  profit  of  10«.  €d,f 
and  a  receipt  of  18f.  per  individual,  we  find 
23,410/.  expended  in  the  street-trade,  including 
the  sales  at  Gravesend,  Woolwich,  and  Green- 
wich; where — both  places  being  resorted  to  by 
pleasure-seekers  and  seamen — the  trade  is  some- 
times considerable;  watches,  which  now  are  al- 
most unknown  in  a  regular  street-trade,  there 
forming  an  occasional  part  of  it. 

Of  The  Pkdlar-Jewellers. 
I  nAYE  heard  a  manufacturer  of  Birmingham 
jewellery  assert,  that  one  pound  of  copper  was 
sufficient  to  make  10^  worth  of  jewellery;  con- 
sequently, the  material  to  provide  the  unmanufac- 
tured stock  in  trade  of  a  wholesale  dealer  in  Bir- 
mingham jewellery,  is  not  over  expensive.  It 
may  be  imagined  then  that  the  pedlars  who  hawk 
jewellery  do  not  invest  a  very  great  capital  in 
the  wares  they  sell ;  there  are  some  few,  how- 
ever, who  have  very  valuable  stocks  of  goods, 
pedlars  tliough  they  be.  This  trade  is  princi- 
pally pursued  by  Jews,  and  to  a  great  extent 
(especially  in  a  small  way)  by  foreign  Jews. 
The  Jews  are,  I  think,  more  attentive  to  the 
wants  of  their  poorer  brethren  than  other  peo- 
ple; and  instead  of  supplying  them  with  trifling 
sums  of  money,  which  must  necessarily  soon  be 
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expended,  they  give  them  imall  qnantitief  of 
goods,  BO  that  they  nay  immediately  commence 
foraging  fur  their  own  lupport.  Many  of  theie 
poor  Jews,  when  provided  with  their  itock  of 
merchandise,  can  scarcely  ipeak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, and  few  of  them  know  but  little  respecting 
the  value  of  the  goods  they  sell ;  they  always 
take  care  to  ask  a  good  price,  leaving  plenty  of 
room  for  abatement.  I  heard  one  observe  that 
they  could  not  easily  be  taken  in  by  being  over- 
charged, for  according  what  they  paid  for  the 
article  they  fixed  the  price  upon  it  Some  of 
these  men,  notwithstanding  their  scanty  know- 
ledge of  the  trade  at  starting,  have  eventually  be- 
come excellent  judges  of  jewellery ;  some  of  them, 
moreover,  have  acquired  riches  in  it ;  indeed  from 
the  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
success  is  generally  the  result  of  their  untiring 
industry.  If  once  you  look  at  the  goods  of 
a  Jew  pedlar,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  out 
of  his  clutches ;  it  is  not  for  want  of  persever- 
ance if  he  does  not  bore  and  tease  you,  until  at 
length  you  are  glad  to  purchase  some  trifle  to  get 
rid  of  him.  One  of  my  informants  tells  me  he  is 
acquainted  with  several  Jews,  who  now  hold  their 
heads  high  as  merchants,  and  are  considered 
very  excellent  judges  of  the  wares  they  deal 
in,  who  originally  began  trading  with  but  a  small 
stock  of  jeweller}',  and  that  a  charitable  do- 
nation. As  well  as  Jews  there  are  Irishmen 
who  deal  in  such  commodities.  The  pedlar  gene- 
rally has  a  mahogany  box  bound  with  brass,  and 
which  he  carries  with  a  strap  hung  across  his 
shoulder ;  when  ho  calls  at  a  house,  an  inquiry  is 
made  whether  there  is  any  old  silver  or  gold  to 
dispose  of.  "  I  will  give  you  a  full  price  for  any 
such  articles.'*  If  the  lady  or  gentleman  accosted 
seems  to  be  likely  to  buy,  the  box  is  immediately 
opened  and  a  tempting  display  of  gold  rings, 
chains,  scent-boxes,  lockets,  brooches,  breast-pins, 
bracelets,  silver  thimbles,  &c.,  &c.,  are  exposed  to 
view.  All  the  eloquence  the  pedlar  can  command 
is  now  brought  into  play.  The  jewellery  is  ar- 
ranged about  the  persons  of  his  expected  customers 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  pedlar  says  all  he 
can  think  of  to  enhance  their  sale :  he  will  chop 
and  change  for  anything  they  may  wish  to  dispose 
of — any  old  clothes,  books,  or  useless  lumber  may 
be  converted  into  ornaments  for  the  hair  or  other 
parts  of  dress.  The  Irish  pedlar  mostly  confines 
his  visits  to  the  vicinity  of  largo  factories  where 
there  are  many  girls  employed;  these  he  supplies 
with  earrings,  necklaces,  shawl-pins,  brooches, 
lockets,  &c.,  which  are  bought  wholesale  at  the 
following  prices :— Earrings  and  drops  at  from 
8#. 6rf.  to  12*.  per  dosen  pairs;  the  3rf.  earring  is 
a  neat  little  article  says  my  informant,  and  those 
sold  at  It.  each,  wholesale,  are  gorgeous-looking 
afllkirs  ;  many  of  the  latter  have  been  disposed  of 
by  the  pedlars  at  1/.  the  pair,  and  even  a  greater 
price.  Necklaces  are  from  5*.  to  1^  per  dozen. 
Lockets  may  be  purchased  wholesale  at  from  %t.  to 
10«.  per  doxen;  guard  chains  (German  silSrer)  are 
4«.  per  dozen ;  gilt  heavy-looking  waistcoat  chains 
6«.  per  dozen:  and  all  other  articles  are  equally 
low  in  price.    The  pedlar  jeweller  can  begin  busi- 


neti  "respectably"  for  two  pounds.  His  box  costs 
him  7«.  (M. ;  halfa-doien  pain  of  earrings  of  six 
different  sorts,  8«.;  haIf-»^oien  lockets  (varioos), 
\t.  9d. ;  half-a-dosen  guard  chains,  Ss.;  half**- 
doien  shawl  brooches,  20.  M. ;  one  dosen  breast- 
pins (different  kinds),  Si. ;  one  doien  finger  rings  of 
various  descriptions,  S«.  id,;  half-a-dosen  Iwoo&cs 
at  4e(.  each,  2i,\  one  doien  necklaces  (a  tariety), 
at  6«. ;  three  silver  pencil-cases  at  Is.  M.  each, 
5'.  M.]  half-a-dosen  waistcoat  chains,  8i.;  one 
silver  toothpick,  at  1<.  M.  These  make  altoge- 
ther two  pounds.  If  the  artkles  are  arranged 
with  taste  and  seeming  care  (as  if  thej  were  very 
valuable),  with  jeweller's  wadding  under  each, 
and  stuck  on  pink  cards,  &c,  while  the  finger 
rings  are  inserted  in  the  long  narrow  TdveMined 
groove  of  the  box,  and  the  other  "valoables'* 
well  spread  about  the  little  portable  shop— they 
may  be  made  to  assume  a  very  respectsiile  and 
almost  "  rich  "  appearance.  Many  who  now  hsfi 
large  establishments  commenced  life  with  nndi 
less  stock  than  is  here  mentioned.  The  Jews^  I  ds 
not  think,  continues  my  informant,  are  the  best 
salesmen  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  Isnclitss  ii, 
in  many  instances,  a  bar  to  their  success ;  countiy 
people,  especially,  are  afraid  of  being  taken  in  Vf 
them.  The  importunities  and  appeals  of  the  He- 
brew, however,  are  far  more  urgent  than  any  other 
tradesman;  and  they  always  wait  where  they 
think  there 's  the  slightest  chance  of  effecting  a 
sale,  until  the  door  is  slammed  in  their  fiue.  I 
believe  there  are  not,  at  the  present  time,  niaiiy 
(especially  small  traders)  who  deal  exclusively  in 
jewellery  ;  they  mostly  add  other  small  and  light 
articles — such  as  fancy  cutlery,  side  combs,  Ac. 
There  may,  at  a  rough  guess,  be  500  of  them  tea- 
veiling  the  country;  half  the  number  are  poor 
foreign  Jews  ;  a  quarter  are  Jews,  who  have,  pe^ 
haps,  followed  the  same  calling  for  years ;  and  the 
remaining  quarter,  a  mixture  of  Irish  and  Bnglish, 
with  a  small  preponderance  of  Irishmen.  All 
these  "  swop  "  their  goods  for  old  gold  and  silver, 
and  frequently  realize  a  large  sum,  by  changing 
the  base  metal  for  the  sterling  article.  Their 
goods  are  always  sold  as  being  gold  or  silver — 
If  asked  whether  a  particular  article  be  gold,  they 
reply  "  It 's  jewellers'  gold  ; "  "  Is  this  ring  gold ! " 
inquires  the  customer,  taking  one  from  the  box— 
**  No,  ma'am,  I  wouldn  't  deceive  you  !  "  is  the 
answer,  "  that  is  not  gold  ;  but  here  is  one,*  adds 
the  pedlar  (taking  up  one  exactly  of  the  ssme 
description,  and  which  cost  the  same  price)  "  whkk 
is  of  a  simiUr  shape  and  fashion,  and  the  bMt 
jeweller's  gold  that  is  made."  The  profiu  of  the 
pedlar-jewellers  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eski- 
kte,  for  they  will  sell  at  any  price  upon  which  the 
smallest  amount  of  profit  can  be  realised.  The 
foreign  Jews,  especially,  will  do  this,  and  it  is  not 
an  unusual  circumstance  for  one  of  these  msa  ts 
ask  6«.  for  an  article  which  originally  cost  thea 
Zd.f  and  which  they  will  eventually  sell  for  id. 

In  London  there  are  about  200  hawksft  of 
jewellery,  who  visit  the  public-houses ;  but  few  ef 
these  have  boxes — they  invite  customers  by  dit* 
pUying  some  chains  in  their  hands,  or  having  cas 
or  two  arranged  in  front  of  their  waisteoats^  whiW 
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rtidei  are  earrnd  in  their  waieteoat 
e  cktt  o£  penona  who  patroniie  the 
hmwkeri  are  tfaoee  who  Tint  the  tap- 
ma,  and  conntrjnnen  in  the  Tieini^f 
upon  market  days,  (one  of  the  haww 
B,  that  they  neoeed  hotter  npon  the 
aya  than  at  the  eattle  talee,  for  the 
J  ULj,  are  too  "  fly  "  for  them.  Sailon 
leir  beat  cnttomen,  but  the  eotter- 
y  fond  of  drop  earringi  and  coral 
ailon,  however,  give  the  beit  prices 
m  told  that  the  quantity. of  old 
dlTer  which  the  country  pedlara 
hange  for  their  goods  is  "astonish- 
lere  hare  been  occasions  on  which  a 
sen  enriched  for  life  by  one  single 
'  barter ;  some  old  and  unfiuhionable 
ellery,  that  they  receired  for  their 
»n  composed  of  costly  stones,  which 
or  years,  and  of  which  the  pedlar's 

unuquainted  with  the  Talue.  The 
ible  jewellery  pedlars  put  up  at  the 
f  public-houses,  and,  even  after  their 

are  over,  they  still  have  an  eye  to 
ty  open  the  box  upon  the  table  of  the 
ere  they  are  lodging,  and,  under  the 
cleaning  or  arranging  their  goods, 
isplay  their  glittering  stock.  The 
chen-maid,  the  Undlady's  daughter, 
the  landlady  herself,  admires  some 
bich  the  pedlar  declares  would  become 

He  hangs  a  necklace  upon  the  neck 
m ;  holds  a  showy  earring  and  drop 

another ;  facetiously  inquires  of  tho 
'  they  are  not  likely  to  want  some- 
sort  shortly — as  he  holds  up  first  n 
.  and  then  a  baby's  coral ;  or  else  he 
3g  set  with  Turquoise,  or  pearls  and 
ds  in  a  cluster,  to  the  landlady,  and 
r  finger;  and  bv  such  arts  a  sale  that 
his  expenses  is  generally  eifected. 
I  peculiarity  these  men  have  when 
ir  goods.  A  worn-out  ornament  of 
>rought  to  themj  and,  although  it  be 
Uar  never  attempts  to  undeceive  the 
le  finds  it  is  considered  to  be  genuine. 

never  gives  cash  for  such  articles; 
a  large  price  in  barter.    ''  I  will  take 

ring,  and  allow  you  5<.  for  the  old 
e  pedlar.     It  would  never  do  to  say 

was  not  gold ;  the  customer  bought 
or  such,  and  no  one  ever  disputed  its 
ecious  metal;  should  our  pedlar  do 

as  well  shut  up  shop  immediately. 
lid  be  angry  and  suspicious ;  neither 
»lieve  him,  but  rather  suspect  that  he 
to  cheat  her ;  consequently  the  pedlar 
na  the  old  ring,  or  some  other  article, 
is  commodity;  and  though  the  article 
I  in  exchange  is  worth  only  a  few 
f  likely  profits  to  the  amount  of  200 
1  the  cash  received.  The  pedlars  of 
oence  put  up  at  humble  private  or 
,  and  some  of  them  at  the  common 
a.  Those  who  have  only  small  stocks 
visits  to  fiurm-houses  and  villages. 


Of  THB  StREIT-SiLLEBS  OT  ClBB-OoUlTEBS, 

Mbdjjjs,  bto. 

Tbb  "card-counters,"  or,  as  I  have  heard  them 
sometimes  called  by  street-sellers,  the  "small 
coins,**  are  now  of  a  very  limited  sale.  The 
slang  name  for  these  ar^es  is  "Jacks"  and 
"  Half  Jacks."  They  are  sold  to  the  street-people 
at  only  two  placee  in  London ;  one  in  Holbom, 
and  the  other  at  Black  Tom's  (himself  formerly  a 
street^seller,  now  "a  small  swag"),  in  Glerken- 
well.  They  are  all  made  in  Birmingham,  and  are 
of  the  sise  and  colour  of  the  genuine  sovereigns 
and  half  sovereigns;  but  it  is  Imrdly  possible  that 
any  one  who  bad  ever  received  a  sovereiffn  in 
payment,  could  be  deceived  by  the  substitution  of 
a  Jack.  Those  now  sold  in  the  streets  are  much 
thinner,  and  very  much  lighter.  Each  presents  a 
profile  of  the  Queen;  but  instead  of  the  super- 
scription "  Victoria  Dei  Gratii"  of  the  true  sove- 
reign, the  Jack  has  "Victoria  Begina."  On  the 
reverse,  in  the  place  of  the  "  Britanniarum  Regina 
Fid.  Def."  surrounding  the  royal  amu  and  crown, 
is  a  device  (intended  for  an  imitation  of  St.  (George 
and  the  Dragon)  representing  a  soldier  on  horse- 
back— the  horse  having  three  legs  elevated  from 
the  ground,  while  a  drawn  sword  fills  the  right 
hand  of  the  equestrian,  and  a  crown  adorns  his 
head.  The  superscription  is,  "to  Hanover,"  and 
the  rider  seems  to  be  sociably  accompanied  by  a 
dragon.  Bound  the  Queen's  head  on  the  half 
Jack  is  "Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,"  and 
on  the  reverse  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feather,  with 
the  legend,  "The  Prince  of  Wales's  Model  Half 
Sovereign." 

Until  within  these  five  or  six  yean  the  gilt 
card-counters  had  generally  the  portraiture  of  the 
monarch,  and  on  the  reverse  the  legend  ''Keep 
your  temper,"  as  a  seasonable  admonition  to  whist 
players.  Occasionally  the  card-counter  was  a  gilt 
coin,  closely  resembling  a  sovereign;  but  the 
magistracy,  eight  or  nine  years  back,  "put  down" 
the  sale  of  these  imitations. 

Under  another  head  will  be  found  an  account 
of  the  use  made  of  these  sovereigns,  in  pretended 
wflgen.  A  further  use  of  them  was  to  add  to  the 
heaps  of  apparent  gold  at  the  back  of  the  table- 
keeper  in  a  race  booth,  when  gambling  was 
allowed  at  Bpsom,  and  the  "great  meetings." 

There  are  now  only  two  men  regoUrly  selling 
Jacks  in  the  streets.  There  have  been  as  many  as 
twelve.  One  of  these  street-sellers  is  often  found 
in  Holbom,  announcing  "  dO«.  for  \d. !  30<.  for  Id. ! 
cheapest  bargain  ever  offered;  30«.  for  \d. ! " 

The  Jacks  cost,  wholesale,  4«.  6<f.  the  gross ; 
the  half  Jacks  2«.  9(2.  The  two  are  sold  for  \d. 
If  the  sale  be  not  brisk,  the  street-seller  will  give  a 
ring  into  the  bargain.  These  rings  cost  I«.  the 
gross,  or  the  third  part  of  a  farthing  each. 

If  there  be,  on  the  yearns  average,  only  two 
street-sellers  disposing  of  the  Jacks,  and  earning 
9«.  a  week — ^to  earn  which  the  receipts  will  be 
about  20s. — ^we  find  104(.  expended  in  the  streeU 
on  these  trifles. 

Of  medals  the  street  sale  is  Bometimes  con- 
siderable^ at  othera  a  mere  nothing.    When  a 
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popular  subject  ii  before  tbe  public,  many  of  the 
general  patteren  "go  to  medals."  I  could  not 
learn  that  any  of  the  present  street-people  vended 
medals  in  the  time  of  the  war;  I  beliere  there  are 
none  at  present  among  the  street  folk  who  did  so. 
I  am  told  that  the  street  sale  in  war  medals  was 
smaller  toan  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
The  mannfiscture  of  those  articles  in  the  Salamanca, 
Yittoria,  and  even  Waterloo  days,  was  greatly 
inferior  to  what  it  is  at  present,  and  the  street 

5 rice  demanded  was  as  often  6<i.  as  a  smaller  sum. 
'bese  medals  in  a  little  time  presented  a  dull, 
leaden  look,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
"poor  things"  seems  to  have  prevented  the  public 
buying  them  to  any  extent  in  the  streets,  and 
perhaps  deterred  the  street-sellers  from  offering 
them.  Those  who  were  the  most  succewful  of 
the  medal-sellers  had  been,  or  assumed  to  have 
been,  soldiers  or  seamen. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  years,  or  more,  there 
has  hardly  been  any  public  occurrence  without  a 
comparatively  well-executed  medal  being  sold  in 
the  streets  in  commemoration  of  it  That  sold  at 
the  opening  of  London-bridge  was,  I  am  told, 
considered  "a  superior  thing/'  and  the  improve- 
ment in  this  art  or  manufacture  has  progressed  to 
the  present  time.  Within  the  last  three  years  the 
most  saleable  medals,  an  experienced  man  told  me, 
were  of  Hungcrford  Suspension  (bridge),  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Chinese  Junk,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  Thames  Tunnel  medals  were 
at  one  time  "  very  tidy,"  as  were  those  of  the  New 
Royal  Exchange.  The  great  sale  is  at  present  of 
the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  one  man  had  heard  that 
there  were  a  great  many  persons  coming  to  London 
to  sell  them  at  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition. "  The  great  eggs  and  bacon,  I  call  it,"  he 
said;  "for  I  hope  it  will  bring  us  that  sort  of 
grub.  But  I  don't  know ;  I  'm  nfraid  there  *11 
be  too  many  of  us.  Besides,  they  say  we  shan't 
be  let  sell  in  the  park." 

The  exhibition  medal  is  as  follows  : — 
What  the  street  medal-sellers  call  the  "  right- 
side  " — I  speak  of  the  "penny"  medal,  which 
commands  by  &r  the  greatest  sale — presents  the 
Crystal  Palace,  raised  from  the  surface  of  the 
medal,  and  whitened  by  the  application  of  aqua 
fortis.     The  superscription  is  "  the  building  for 

TUB  INTERHATIONAL   EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1861." 

On  the  '*  wrong  side  "  (so  called)  is  the  following 
inscription,  occupying  the  whole  face  of  the  medal  : 

TH«  COXSTRtrCTION   IS  or 
IROX  AND  or  OLAB8, 

184B  rxKT  LOXG. 

AnOUT  HALF    IS  456  WIDE. 
THK   RBMAINOER  406  rXKT  WIDE, 

AND  6t)  rsBT  high; 

RITE,  UPWARDS  Or  20  ACRE)}. 

<:08T  £150,000. 

JOSH.  PAXTON,  ARCHT. 

The  %\zt  of  this  medal  is  between  that  of  a 
shilling  and  a  half-crown. 

A  patterer,  who  used  to  sell  medals  on  Sunday 
mornings  in  the  park,  inforn^ed  me  that  he  told 
his  customers  the  Crystal  Palace  part  was  dead 
silver,  by  a  new  discovery  making  silver  cheap ; 
but  for  all  that  he  would  risk  changing  it  for  a 
four-penny  bit  ] 


The  two-penny  medal  is  after  tbe  ntme  style, 
but  the  letters  are  more  distinct.  On  my  stating, 
to  a  medal-seller,  that  it  was  difficalt  to  read  the 
inscription  on  his  "  pennies,"  he  said,  "  Not  at  all, 
sir;  but  it's  your  eyes  is  dazzled."  This  wis 
said  quietly,  and  with  a  touch  of  slyness,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  was  the  man*i  "eut^md-dbried" 
answer. 

The  patterer  whom  I  have  mentioned,  told  me^ 
that  encouraged  by  a  tolerably  sale  and  "  a  gat]lr^ 
ing  of  the  aristocrats,"  on  a  very  fine  Sunday  ia 
January  or  February — he  could  not  remember 
which— he  ventured  upon  6  "  stxpennr  nedals," 
costing  him  Is.  M,  He  sold  them  aU  but  ooe, 
which  he  showed  me.  It  was  exactly  the  die  sf 
a  crown-piece.  The  Crystal  Palace  was  "raised,* 
and  of  "  dead  silver,"  as  in  the  smaller  m^ak 
The  superscription  was  the  same  as  on  tbe  penny 
medal ;  but  underneath  the  representation  of  dM 
palace  were  raised  figures  of  Mercury  and  of  a 
naked  personage,  with  a  quill  as  long  as  himid( 
a  cornucopia,  and  a  bee-hive :  this  I  preaooM  wm 
Industry.  These  twin  figures  are  supporters  to  a 
medallion,  crown-surmounted,  of  the  Queen  aad 
Prince  Albert:  being  also  in  "dead  silver."  On 
the  reverse  was  an  inscription,  giving  the  dines- 
sions,  &C.,  of  the  building. 

The  medals  in  demand  for  street-iale  in  Lopdsa 
seem  to  be  those  commemorative  of  local  events 
only.  None,  for  instance,  were  sold  relating  te 
the  opening  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. 

The  wholesale  price  of  the  medals  retailed  in 
the  street  at  \d.  is  7«.  the  gross;  those  retailed  at 
2d.  are  \2s.  the  gross,  but  more  than  three-fourths 
of  those  sold  nre  penny  medals.  They  are  all 
bought  at  the  swag-shops,  and  are  all  made  in 
Binningham.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  how  many 
persons  nre  engaged  in  this  street  trade,  for  many 
resort  to  it  only  on  occasions.  There  are,  however, 
from  12  to  20  generally  selling  medals,  and  at  the 
present  time  about  30  are  so  occupied :  they,  how- 
ever, do  not  sell  medals  exclusively,  but  along  with 
a  few  articles  of  jewellery,  or  occasionally  of  saeh 
street  stationery  as  letter  stamps  and  "fiuiey" 
pens,  with  coloured  glass  or  china  handles.  A 
fourth  of  the  number  are  women.  The  weather 
greatly  influences  the  street  medal  trade,  as  raia 
or  damp  dims  their  brightness.  One  seller  told  bm 
that  the  day  before  I  saw  him  he  had  sold  only 
four  medals.  "  I  ve  known  the  trade,  off  and  on,"  bs 
said,  "  for  about  six  years,  and  the  greatest  number 
as  ever  I  sold  was  half-a-gross  one  Saturday.  I 
cloRred  rather  better  than  3«.  I  sold  them  in 
Whitehall  and  by  Westminster-bridge.  There 
was  nothing  new  among  them,  but  I  had  a  good 
stock,  and  it  was  a  fine  day,  and  I  was  lucky  in 
meeting  parties,  and  had  a  run  for  seta.**  By  a 
"  run  for  sets,"  my  informant  meant  that  be  hsd 
met  with  customers  who  bought  a  medal  of  eaek 
of  the  kinds  he  displayed;  this  is  called  "a  set." 

An  intelligent  man,  fismiliar  with  the  tnde, 
and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  clubbing  his  stock- 
money  with  two  others,  that  they  might  buy  a 
gross  at  a  time,  calculated  that  15  medal  selteis 
were  engaged  in  the  traffic  the  year  through,  and 
earned,  in  medals  alone,  6<£.  a  day  each,  to  dear 
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wlich  tlwT  would  take  6i.  6cf.  weekly,  giving  a 
yeulj  ontuy  of  868/.  lOi.  It  moit  be  remem- 
bcied,  to  Mcoimt  fat  the  miRlIneti  of  the  e*m- 
im  that  the  trade  in  medals  ia  ineguUir,  and  the 
cuealatioii  embneea  all  the  leaaoni  of  the  trade. 

On  oeeanons  when  medals  are  the  sole  or  chief 
irtidet  of  traffic,  thej  are  displayed  on  a  tny, 
vhieh  is  a  box  with  a  lid,  and  thus  look  bright 
Bs  silTer  on  the  fiided  brown  Tolvet,  with 
which  the  box  is  of^  lined.  Among  the  fii- 
Tsarile  ^^tehes  are  Oxford-street,  the  approaches 
Is  Loadon,  Blackfriars,  Westminster,  and  Water- 
Iso-bridgai^  the  railway  stations,  and  the  City- 
nad. 

Of  anall  coins  (proper)  there  is  now  no  lale  in 
the  streets.  When  there  was  nn  issue  of  half- 
krthiiigs,  aboat  seren  years  ago,  the  street-sellers 
drsra  a  brisk  trade,  it  rending  them  at  four  a 
ptnny,  nrging  on  the  sale  before  the  coins  got  into 
civeaktion,  which  they  never  did.  "It's  not 
sften,"  said  one  patterer  to  me,  "  that  nv  has 
aaything  to  thank  the  (}oremment  for,  bat  we 
■ay  tlmnk  them  for  the  half-brthiugi.  I  dare  say 
at  katt  80  of  as  made  a  tidy  living  on  them  for  a 
vcdL  or  more;  and  if  they  wasn't  coined  just  to 
givs  as  a  spirty  I  should  like  to  know  what  they 
«it  eoined  for  I  I  once  myself,  sir,  for  a  lark, 
l^vs  one  to  a  n»n  that  swept  a  capital  crossing, 
sad  he  was  in  a  thundering  posiion,  and  wanted 
It  fight  me,  when  I  told  him  they  was  coined  to 
pay  the  likes  of  him!" 

There  was  afterwards  a  tolerable  sale  of  the 
*new  silver  pennies,  jnst  issned  from  the  Mint, 
ha'pence  each,  or  7  for  M,  ,*"  also  of  **  ge- 
)  models  of  the  new  English  florin,  only  \d. :" 
bsth  of  these  were  fictitious. 

Or  THB  Strxet-Sillers  of  Rings  axd 

SOTXRXIQNB  FOR   WaQXBS. 

This  class  is  hardly  known  in  the  streets  of 
London  at  present  Country  fiiirs  and  races  are 
a  more  fitting  ground  for  the  ring-seller's  opera- 
tions. One  man  of  this  ckss  told  me  that  he  had 
been  selling  rings,  and  occasionally  medals,  for 
wagers  fast  this  last  fifteen  years.  "  It 's  only 
a  so-so  game  jnst  now,"  he  saul ;  "  the  people  get 
so  fiy  to  it.  A  many  hold  out  their  penny  for 
a  ring,  and  jnst  as  I  suppose  I  'm  a  going  to  receive 
it,  they  put  the  penny  into  their  pockets,  and  their 
thamb  npon  their  nose.  I  wish  I  had  some  other 
game,  for  this  is  a  very  dickey  one.  I  gives  Zd. 
»dosen  for  the  rings  at  the  swag  shop ;  and  some- 
tioies  sells  a  couple  of  dozen  in  a  day,  but  seldom 
mores.  Saturday  is  no  better  day  than  any  other. 
Goontiy  people  are  my  best  customers.  I  know 
them  by  their  appearance.  Sometimes  a  person  in 
the  crowd  whispers  to  others  that  he  bought  one  the 
other  day  and  went  and  pawned  it  for  5<.,  and  he  'd 
boy  another,  but  he 's  got  no  money.  I  don't  ask  for 
ineh  assistance;  I  suppose  it 's  done  for  a  lark,  and 
to  lavgh  at  others  if  they  buy.  Women  buy  more 
fireqnently  than  any  one  else.  Several  times  since 
I  have  been  on  this  dodge,  women  have  come  back 
and  abused  me  because  the  ring  they  bought  for  a 
penny  was  not  gold.  Some  had  been  to  the  pawn 
•hop,  and   was  quite  astonished  that  the  pa^vn- 


broker  wouldn't  take  the  ring  in.  I  do  best  in 
the  summer  at  races :  people  think  it  more  likely 
that  two  sporting  gents  would  hiy  an  out  of 
the  way  wager  (as  yon  know  I  always  moke  out) 
then  than  at  any  other  time.  I  have  been  inter- 
fered with  at  races  before  now  for  being  an 
impostor,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  gamblers 
was  allowed  to  keep  their  tables ;  but  of  course 
theirs  was  all  fiiir — ^no  imposition  about  them — 
oh  no  f  I  am  considered  about  one  of  the  best 
patterers  among  our  lot  I  dare  say  there  may  be 
twenty  on  us  all  together,  in  town  and  country, 
on  rings  and  sovereigns.  Sometimes,  when  tra- 
velling on  foot  to  a  race  or  fair,  I  do  a  little  in 
the  FavMy  dropping  line ;"  (&wneys  are  rings;) 
"  but  that  is  a  diangerous  game,  I  never  did  it  but 
two  or  three  times.  There  were  some  got  lagged 
for  it,  and  that  frightened  me.  In  ring-dropping 
we  pretend  to  have  found  a  ring,  and  ask  some 
simple-looking  fellow  if  it 's  good  gold,  as  it 's  only 
just  picked  up.  Sometimes  it  is  immediately  pro- 
nounced gold:  'Well  it's  no  use  to  me,'  we'll 
say,  'will  you  buy  itf  Often  they  are  foolish 
enough  to  buy,  and  it 's  some  satisfaction  to  one's 
conscience  to  know  that  they  think  they  are  a 
taking  you  in,  for  they  ffive  you  only  a  shilling  or 
two  for  an  article  which  if  really  gold  would  be 
worth  eight  or  ten.  Some  ring-droppers  write  out  an 
account  and  make  a  little  parcel  of  jewellery,  and 
when  they  pick  out  their  man,  they  say,  '  If  you 
please,  sir,  will  you  rend  this  for  me,  and  tell  me 
what  I  should  do  with  these  things,  as  I  've  just 
found  them  V  Some  people  advise  they  should  be 
taken  to  the  police  ofiKce — but  very  few  say  that ; 
some,  that  they  should  be  taken  to  the  address; 
others,  that  they  should  be  sold,  and  the  money 
shared  ;  others  offer  a  price  for  them,  stating  that 
they  *re  not  gold,  they  're  only  trumpery  they 
say,  but  they  '11  give  half-a-crown  for  them.  It 's 
pleasant  to  take  such  people  in.  Sometimes  the 
finder  says  he  's  in  haste,  and  will  sell  them 
for  anything  to  attend  to  other  business,  and 
he  then  transfers  his  interest  at  perhaps  200  per 
cent,  profit.  This  game  won't  friz  now,  sir,  it  's 
very  dangerous.  I  've  left  it  off  long  since.  I 
don't  like  the  idea  of  quod.  I  've  been  there  once." 
Another  plan  of  dropping  rings  is  to  writo  a  letter. 
This  is  the  style  : — 

•*  My  dear  Anne, 

"  I  hsve  sent  you  the  rinf;,  and  hope  it  will  fit.— 
Excuxe  me  not  bringini;  it.    Juhu  will  leave  it  with  you. 
—You  know  1  have  to  much  to  attend  to.— I  shall  think 
every  minute  a  year  until  the  happy  day  arrives. 
•*  Yours  devotedly, 

*'  JAMK8  Brown.** 

i 
This  love  epistle  containing  the  wedding-ring  was  \ 
most  successful  when  it  first  came  up,  but  the  public  j 
now  are  too  wide  awake.  According  to  another  in- 
formant, the  ring-dropping  "lurk"  is  now  carried 
on  this  way,  for  the  old  stjrlo  is  "coopered.*' 
"A  woman"  he  says,  "is  made  up  so  as  to 
appear  in  the  iamily-Mray — pretty  far  gone — and 
generally  with  a  face  as  long  as  a  boy's  kite. 
Up  she  goes  to  any  likely  ken,  where  she  knows 
there  arc  women  that  are  married  or  expect 
to  get  married,  and  commences  begging.  Then 
comes  the  tale  of  woe,  if  she  can  get  them  to 
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liften-— *  I  'm  in  the  family-WAjr/  ibe  layi,  '«• 
yoa  can  pUinlj  tM  yotung  ladiet  (this  the  Myi 
to  the  tervanis,  and  that  prides  them  you  know). 
Uj  husband  has  left  me  after  serving  me  in  this 
way.  I  don't  know  where  he  is,  and  am  forced  to 
solicit  the  Udies'  charity.'  Well,  the  senrauU  will 
bring  broken  Tictuals  and  make  a  little  collection 
amonff  themselves  for  the  'unprotected  female;' 
for  which  in  return,  with  many  thanks  for  their 
kindness,  she  offers  her  gold  wedding-ring  for 
sale,  as  she  wants  to  get  back  to  her  suffering 
kids  to  give  them  something  to  eat,  poor  things, 
and  they  shall  have  the  gold  ring,  she  savs,  for 
half  what  it  'a  worth ;  or  if  they  won  t  buy 
it,  will  they  lend  2s,  or  S«.  on  it  till  she  can 
redeem  it,  as  she  hasn't  been  in  the  habit  of 
pledging  i  The  girls  are  taken  off  their  guard 
(she  not  being  in  the  habit  of  pledging  is  a 
choker  for  them)  by  the  woman's  seeming  sim- 
plicity, and  there  's  a  consultation.  One  says  to 
the  other—'  Oh,  you  11  want  it,  Mary,  for  John;' 
and  another, '  No,  you'll  want  it  first,  Sally,  for 
William.'  But  the  woman  has  her  eye  on  the  one 
as  says  the  least,  as  the  likeliest  of  all  to  want  it, 
and  so  she  says  to  the  John  and  William  girls, 
'  Oh,  you  don't  want  it ;  but  ken  (touching  the 
silent  one),  here's  a  yonng  lady  as  does,'  (that 
sweetens  the  servant  girl  up  directly.)  She 
says,  *  I  don't  want  it,  bless  you  (with  a  giggle), 
but  I  '11  lend  you  a  trifle,  as  you  are  in  this  sute, 
and  have  a  family,  and  are  left  like  this  by  your 
husband — aint  he  cruel,  Sally  («he  adds  to  her  fel- 
low-servant) ]'  The  money  the  ring-woman  gcU,iir, 
depends  upon  the  servant's  funds ;  if  it  is  just  after 
quarter-day,  she  generally  gets  a  tidy  tip — if  not, 
4  or  6  bob.  I  've  known  one  woman  get  lOi.  and 
even  12i.  this  way.  The  ring  is  made  out  of  brass 
gilt  buttons,  and  stunning  well :  it 's  faked  up  to 
righu,  and  takes  a  good  judge  even  at  this  day  to 
detect  it  without  a  test." 

"  The  best  sort  of  rings  (or  faicnetf  dropping  is 
tho  Belchers.  They  are  a  good  thick  looking 
ring,  and  have  the  crown  and  V.  K.  stamped 
upon  them.  They  are  7f/.  a  dozen.  I  takes  my 
stand  now,  in  my  ring-selling,  as  if  I  was  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  pulls  out  my  watch.  I  used  to 
have  a  real  one,  but  now  it 's  a  dummy.  '  Now, 
kdies  and  gentlemen,'  says  I,  *1  am  not  permitted 
to  remain  more  than  ten  minutes  in  one  spot.  I 
have  rings  to  sell  to  decide  a  wager  recently 
made  between  two  sporting  noblemen,  to  the  effect 
that  I  do  not  sell  a  certain  quantity  of  these  rings 
in  a  given  time,  at  a  penny  a  piece.  I  can  recom- 
mend the  article  as  being  well  worth  the  money  I 
ask  for  it,  perhaps  something  more.  I  do  not  say 
they  are  gold ;  in  fact,  I  must  not  say  too  much, 
as  there  is  a  person  in  this  company  watching  my 
proceedings,  and  seeing  that  I  do  not  remain  more 
than  teu  minutes  in  this  spot/ — here  I  always 
looks  very  hard  at  tho  most  rcsjH'ctable  and  gen- 
tlemanly-looking person  among  my  hearers,  and 
sometimes  gives  him  a  wink,  and  s«imetimes  a 
nod, — 'but  if  you  should  hear  anything  more 
about  these  rings,  and  you  want  to  purchase, 
don't  be  vexed  if  I  am  gone  when  you  want  nic. 
Tho  ten  minutes  has  nearly  expired;  three  minutes 


more;  any  more  buyers  1  It  makes  no 
to  me  whether  I  sell  or  not — I  get  my  pay  all  the 
same ;  but,  if  you  take  my  adnco,  hay ;  andpsf- 
haps  if  you  was  to  call  at  the  ngn  of  tho  Thnt 
Balls,  as  you  go  home,  you  may  be  agreeably  su- 
prised,  and  hear  something  to  yonr  advantage. 
Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much.  I  have  one  mmnte 
more,  before  I  close  the  esUblishment.  After 
shutting  the  box,  I  dare  not  sell  another  in  this 
spot,  if  you  were  to  oflfer  me  5^.  for  it;  therefDn^ 
if  you  wish  to  purchase,  now  is  your  time.'  I 
make  many  a  pitch,  and  do  not  sell  a  sini^  nag; 
and  the  insults  I  receive  used  to  aggnTate  mo  vtiy 
much,  but  I  do  not  mind  them  now,  I  'm  naed 
to  it.  The  flyest  cove  among  all  us  ring-iellen  is 
little  Ikey,  the  Jew.  There  were  two  used  to 
work  the  game.  They  had  a  real  gold  ring,  JHt 
like  the  ones  they  were  selling,  and  they  ^waji 
used  to  pitch  near  a  pawnbroker's  ahop.  Iksy's 
pal  would  buy  a  ring  for  a  penny,  of  the  ttntl> 
seller,  and  would  then  ny,  loud  enough  to  be  hsard 
by  the  bystanders, '  There's  a  pawn  shop— I II  ■• 
and  ask  them  to  take  it  in.  A  crowd  would 
follow  him.  He  would  enter  the  pawnbioktt'i— 
present  a  real  gold  ring — obtain  a  loan  of  St.,  aad 
would  present  the  ticket  to  the  bystandersi  who 
would  then  buy  very  lost.  When  the  |dtch  «m 
over,  Ikey's  pal  would  take  the  ring  out  of  pawa» 
and  away  the  two  would  go  to  work  near  some  eth« 
pawnbroker's.  I  have  heard  Ikey  aay  they  baft 
pawned  the  ring  thirty-five  times  in  a  day.  I 
tried  the  same  caper ;  but  my  pal  cut  with  the 
gold  ring  the  first  day,  and  I  've  never  hod  another 
go  at  th:it/aiE:<!  since. 

"  Before  I  commenced  the  jewellery  line,"  coo- 
tinued  my  candid  informant,  **  a  good  many  yean 
ago,  I  used  to  hold  horses  about  Bond-street 
Afterwards  I  was  taken  as  an  errand  boy  at 
a  druggist's,  was  out  of  an  errand  one  day*  and 
got  6(/.  for  holding  a  gentleman's  horse,  wkiek 
kept  me  nearly  an  hour ;  when  I  went  back  ts 
my  master's  I  was  told  I  wasn  't  wanted  any 
more.  I  bad  been  cautioned  about  stopping  of 
errands  two  or  three  times  before ;  however  I 
didn't  like  the  situation,  it  was  too  confining.  I 
next  got  a  place  as  pot-boy,  in  Brick  Lane.  Here 
I  was  out  one  day  gathering  in  the  pots.  I  himg 
the  strap  of  pots  to  a  railing  to  have  a  game  st 
chances  (pitch  and  toss),  somebody  prigged  my 
strap  of  pots,  and  I  cut.  A  few  weeks  after  I 
was  grabbed  for  this,  and  got  a  month  at  the  Bill; 
but  1  was  quite  innocent  of  prigging — I  m-as  oaly 
careless.  When  I  came  out  of  prison,  I  vent 
to  Kpsom  races,  thinking  to  get  a  job  then  st 
something  or  other.  A  man  engaged  aw  ts 
assist  him  in  'pitching  the  hunters.'  Pitduag 
the  hunters  is  the  three  sticks  a  penny,  witk 
the  snuffboxes  stuck  upon  sticks;  if  you  thro* 
your  stick,  and  they  fall  out  of  the  bole,  y«a 
arc  entitled  to  what  you  knock  off.  I  caai 
to  London  w^ith  my  master  the  pitcher-hunter, 
he  went  to  a  swag  shop  in  Kent-street,  ia  tlM 
Borough,  to  puR'hiuie  a  new  stock.  I  saw  a  Bsa 
there  purchasing  rings,  this  was  little  Ikey,  tbs 
Jew;  some  days  afterwards  I  saw  him  mskiBg 
a  pitch,  and  selling  very  fiut     I   bad  iiouxpcBCS 
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I  wmt  to  KflAt-ttraet,  to  the  iwif 
t  doMB  lingt,  aad  commenMd  lell- 

mU  tlwl  daj  thtw  doMD ;  that 
liiderfaig  thftt  my  togg«rj  wu  Tfry 
looked  aiiytbing  Uat  like  oM  who 
iid  with  ten  poiindi'  worth  of  gold 
wiger  between  the  two  sporting 

been  a  long  time  iettling.  I've 
B  thnn  fifteen  yeait.  The  origin  of 
Iwn:  when  eoTereigns  were  firit 
ew  boys  and  othen  need  to  lell 
A-ooaalen  upon  partieakr  oeeaiions, 
Bjr  do  now,  and  ihote  them  in  a 
rith  iilTer  paper  under  them*    Cap- 

and  another  of  the  lamo  lort, 
that  one  of  theee  Jew-boyi  eonld 
a  certain  number  of  real  eoTereignt 
me,  enppoeing  the  Jew-boy  cried 
tore  than  'here'i  lovereignt,  only 
ece.'    The  number  he  wai  to  tell 

I  the  hoor,  and  to  take  hii  itation 
idge.  The  wager  was  made,  the 
lied,  and  the  sovereigns  put  into 
Here  are  real  sorereigns  a  penny 

II  buyr  he  cried;  but  he  sold 
The  number  disposed  of,  within 

Ave  heard,  was  seventeen.  Those 
,  when  they  found  that  they  had 
sovereigns  at  a  penny  a  piece,  re- 
re,  but  the  salesman  wm  gone.  A 
vae  afterwards  reaped  among  the 
;  up  a  medal  something  like  a  so- 
ld them  in  every  quarter  of  London, 
's  wager  soon  spread  about  every- 
.  stale  game  now;  it  was  so  before 

I've  heard  the  Jews  talk  about 
d  day  I  tried  the  ring  dodge,  I 
ore  successful;  indeed  every  day 
exceeded  the  day  before,  for,  as  I 
itter,  my  sales  increased.  My  «p- 
ras  improving.  At  one  time  I  was 
,  sported  white  kid  gloves,  white 

waistcoat,  black  ribbon,  and  a 
Some  people  used  to  chaff  me, 
lere  's  a  swell.*  I  never  was  saving, 
y  money  as  fiut  as  I  got  it  I  might 
^oodish  bit,  and  I  wish  I  had  now. 
wife,  but  I  have  had  two  or  three 
.tehes,  though  they  never  turned 
!  never  got  hold  of  one  but  what 
jh.     I   live  iu  Westminster,  at  a 

I  'd  mther  not  tell  jou  where,  not 
ling  to  Sear,  but  people  might  think 

if  anybody  came  after  me,  and 
.b  me.     I'd  rather  get  something 

could,  but  I  think  this  is  the  best 
ould  follow.  I  don't  believe  any 
ers  dispose  of  more  than  myself. 
Ley ;  he  now  adds  other  articles,  a 

<he  calls  it),  some  conundrums,  a 
I  a  seal,  and  all  for  a  penny.      I 

thing,  but  found  I  could  do  just  as 
rings  alone.  We  all  expects  to  do 
iring  the  Exhibition.  I  think  all 
>  be  allowed  to  sell  in  the  parks. 

invited  to  witness  specimens  of 


British  Industry,  and  it 's  my  opinion  they  should 
see  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  We  did 
intend  petitioning  the  Prince  on  the  subject,  but  I 
don't  suppose  it  would  be  any  go,  seeing  as  how 
the  slang  coves"  (the  showmen),  **haTe  dona  so^ 
and  been  refused." 

Of  tub  Stuest-Sxllibs  of  Childuv*!  Gilt 

WATOHK0. 

Thbba  articles  were  first  introduced  into  general 
street  sale  about  10  years  ago.  They  were 
then  Qerman  made.  The  siie  was  not  much 
larger  than  that'  of  a  shilling,  and  to  this  tiny 
watch  was  appended  as  tiny  a  chain  and  seal. 
The  street-price  was  only  \d,,  and  the  wholesale 
price  was  8«.  the  gross.  Thev  were  sold  at  eight 
of  the  swag-shops,  all  "  Bnglish  and  foreign/'  or 
"  English  and  German"  establishments.  From 
the  price  it  would  appear  that  the  profit  was  Ad. 
a  dozen,  but  as  the  street-sellers  had  to  "  take  the 
watches  as  they  came,"  the  profit  was  but  8cf.,  as 
a  dozen  watches  in  a  gross  had  broken  glasses,  or 
were  otherwise  damaged  and  unsaleable.  The 
supply  of  these  watches  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand,  for  when  a  case  of  them  was  received, 
"it  could  have  been  sold  twice  over."  One 
street-seller  told  me  that  ho  had  sold  15  and 
even  16  dozen  of  these  watches  on  a  day,  and 
that  once  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  early  on 
Sunday  morning,  he  had  sold  2  gross,  or  24 
dozen.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  regular  sale ; 
a  **  good  week  "  was  a  profit  of  15<. 

About  six  years  ago  gilt  watches  of  a  very 
superior  kind  were  sold  in  the  streets  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  They  were  French  made,  and  were 
at  first  vended  at  1#.  each.  Some  were  displayed 
in  case-boxes,  fitted  up  with  divisions,  in  which 
were  placed  the  watches  with  the  guard-chains, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long,  coiled  round 
them.  There  were  also  two  or  three  keys,  one  in 
the  form  of  a  pistol.  The  others  were  hung  from 
a  small  pole,  sometimes  a  dozen,  and  sometimes 
two,  being  so  suspended,  and  they  had  a  good 
glittering  appearance  in  a  bright  light ;  this  street 
fashion  still  continues.  The  street-sellers,  how- 
ever, are  anxious  not  to  expose  these  watches  too 
much,  as  they  are  easily  injured  by  the  weather, 
and  any  stain  or  injury  is  irreparable.  The  shilling 
sale  continued  prosperously  for  about  six  weeks, 
and  then  the  wholesale  price— owing,  the  street- 
sellers  were  told  at  the  swag-shops,  to  "an  oppo- 
sition in  the  trade  iu  Paris,"— was  reduced  to 
4«.  6<^  the  dozen,  and  the  retail  streetrprice  to 
6</.  each.  When  the  trade  was  **  at  its  best" 
there  were  thirty  men  and  twenty  women  selling 
these  watches,  all  May,  June,  and  July,  and  each 
clearing  from  12s.  to  20«.  (but  rwely  the  latter 
sum)  a  week.  Last  "season"  there  were  for  the 
same  period  about  lialf  the  number  of  sellers  men- 
tioned, averaging  a  profit  of  about  16<2.  a  day 
each,  or  9<.  a  week.  The  cry  is—"  Handsome 
present  for  6<f.  Beautiful  child's  watch  and 
chain,  made  of  Peruvian  metal,  by  working 
jewellers  out  of  employ.  Only  6c/.  for  a  hand- 
some present' 

The  tendon  of  these  walehaf  are  the  regular 
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•treet-iellen,  some  of  them  being  tolerably  good 
pAtteren.  One  of  these  men,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  itreet-sale  of  watches,  appeared  one  morn- 
ing in  an  apron  and  sleeves,  to  which  brass  and 
copper  filings  were  made  to  adhere,  and  he  an- 
nounced himself  a«  an  English  working  jeweller 
unemployed,  o£fering  his  own  manufectures  for 
sale,  "  better  finished  and  more  solider  nor  the 
French."  The  man's  sale  was  greatly  increased. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  foor  other  Eng- 
lish working  jewellers  appeared  in  Leicester- 
square  and  its  approaches,  each  in  besprinkled 
apron  and  sleeves,  and  each  offering  the  produc- 
tions of  his  own  handicraft!  The  apron  and 
sleeves  were  therefore  soon  abandoned. 

Among  the  best  "pitches," — ^for  the  watch-sellers 
are  not  itinerant,  though  they  walk  to  and  firo— 
are  the  Regent's-pork,  Leicester-square,  the  foot 
of  London-bridge,  and  of  filackfrian-bridge,  and 
at  the  several  railway  stations. 

The  principal  purchasers,  I  was  told  by  an  in- 
telligent patterer,  who  sometimes  "  turned  his 
hand  to  the  watches,"  were  *'  fiithers  and  mo- 
thers," he  thought,  *'and  them  as  wished  to 
please  such  parties." 

Calculating  that  twenty-five  persons  now  vend 
watches  for  twelve  weeks  in  the  year,  and — as 
they  are  10  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  were  at 
the  swag-shops— that  each  clears  8«.  weekly,  we 
find  360/.  yearly  expended  in  London  streets  in 
these  toy  watches. 

Of  tub  Street-Sellsbs  of  Tikwa&e. 
The  sellers  of  tins,  who  carry  them  under  their 
arms,  or  in  any  way  on  a  round,  apart  from  the 
use  of  a  vehicle,  are  known  as  hand-sellers.  The 
word  hand-seller  is  construed  by  the  street-traders 
as  meaning  literally  hand-teller,  that  is  to  say,  a 
teller  of  things  held  or  carried  in  the  hand;  but 
the  term  is  clearly  derived  from  the  Scotch  hand- 
tell,  as  in  ''  handsell  penny."  Handsell,  according 
to  Jamieson,  the  Scotch  etymologist,  means,  (1) 
"  The  first  money  that  a  trader  receives  for  goods ; 
also  a  gift  conferred  at  a  particular  season.  (2) 
A  piece  of  bread  given  before  break&st."  Ihre, 
the  Gothic  lexicographer,  views  the  term  handsell 
as  having  sprung  from  the  Mseso-Gothic  huntla 
(sacrifice  or  offering).  This  is  the  same  as  the 
Anglo-Sax  hutl  (the  Eucharist),  whence  comes  the 
English  houtel  and  unhouteled;  and  he  considers 
the  word  to  have  originally  meant  a  gift  or  offering 
of  any  kind.  Hence,  the  hand-sellers  of  tin  and 
other  wares  in  the  street,  would  mean  simply  those 
who  offered  such  tin  or  other  wares  for  sale.  The 
goods  they  dispose  of  are  dripping-pans  (sometimes 
called  "square  pans"),  sold  at  from  dd.  to  ISd., 
the  Zd.  pans  being  "  6  inch,"  and  the  ISd.  "  16 
inch;"  cullenders,  6d,  to  9d.;  hand-bowls,  for 
washerwomen,  It.  (now  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
trade);  roasting-jacks,  with  tin  IxKlies,  6d.  to 
It.  6d.  (this  used  to  be  the  best  article  for  profit 
and  ready  sale  in  the  trade,  but  "  they  are  going 
out  of  date");  and  the  smidler  articles  of  graters, 
&c. 

The  hand-sellers  also  trade  in  other  articles 
which  are  less  portable ;  the  principal  sale,  how- 


ever, is  at  "  stands,"  and  there  ehieflj  oa  a  Sals- 
day  night,  the  great  busineis-tima  of  itiiei  mm. 
merce !  These  less  portable  articles  are  toirkettki, 
lOd.  to  ISd,;  saucepans  of  all  sises,  tha  smallest 
being  the  "  open  pinU"  at  %L  or  2yL  aach  (they 
cost  them  20dL  a  dosen;  it 's  a  bamin  to  got  them 
at  ISd,),  and  the  largest  the  "  nino  quart;"  bat 
the  kinds  most  in  demand  are  the  "  tSireo  pints" 
and  **  two  quarts,"  sold  at  6<2.  and  8<2.  Then  are 
also  fish-kettles  in  this  street-traffic,  though  to  a 
very  limited  extentr— "  one  fish-kettle,"  I  was  told, 
"  to  four-and-twenty  saucepans ;"  the  MUiag  price 
for  the  fish-kettles  is  it.  and  8s.  6ci.  eocli;  eaadlo- 
sticks  are  sold  at  4<i  to  Is. ;  and  shaving^pots^  4i2. 
A  few  tin  things  used  to  be  sold  at  the  mows,  bat 
the  trade  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned.  These 
were  tins  for  singeing  horses,  2t.  6d.  each  when 
first  introduced,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  bat  now 
It.,  and  stable  lanterns,  of  punched  tin,  which 
cannot  be  sold  now  for  more  than  It.  each,  thoogh 
they  cost  lOt.  per  dozen  at  a  tin-shop. 

There  aro  other  tin  articleo  vended  in  the 
streets,  but  they  will  be  more  properly  detailed  ia 
my  account  of  street-artisans,  as  the  maker  and 
the  street-seller  aro  the  same  individnaL  Among 
these  aro  Dutch  ovens,  which  aro  rardy  ofieced 
now  by  those  who  purohase  their  goods  at  the 
tin-shops,  as  the  charge  thero  is  6<i.  "  Why,"  said 
a  working  tinman  to  me,  "  I  've  had  lOd,  many  a 
week  for  making  ovens,  and  the  stuff  fbond.  It 
takes  two  pUtes  of  tin  to  make  an  oven,  that's 
8<i.  at  any  tin-shop,  before  a  minate*a  Istboar  is 
given  to  it,  and  yet  the  men  who  hawk  their  owa 
goods  sell  their  ovens  reguUrly  enongh  at  id.  It  s 
the  ruin  of  the  trade."  The  tin-shopa,  I  may  ob- 
serve, supply  the  artisans  with  the  materials  thqr 
require,  as  well  as  the  ready-made  artides,  to  the 
street-seller. 

One  of  the  largest  street-stands  "  in  tin**  is  in 
Sl  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  on  Saturday  even- 
ings, but  the  proprietor  pertains  to  the  aitissa 
class,  though  he  buys  some  of  his  goods  at  the 
tin-shops. 

The  hand-sellers  of  tin  are  about  100  in  num- 
ber, and  60  of  that  number  may  be  said  to  be 
wives  and  children  of  the  remaining  40;  as  the 
majority  of  the  itinerant  vendon  of  tinware  art 
married  men  with  fiunilies.  "  Tins"  aro  not  a  heafy 
carriage,  and  can  very  well  be  borne  from  house  to 
house  by  women,  while  children  sell  such  thii^ 
as  nutmeg-graters,  pepper-boxes,  eztinguisher^ 
and  save-alls.  Those  who  sell  tho  lainr  tia 
articles  in  the  streets  are  generally  tlie  mweis  ef 
them.  "  A  dosen  yean  back  or  more,  perimpi^ 
there  was,"  I  was  informed,  "  some  prima  block- 
tin  tea-pots  sold  in  the  streets;  there 's  none  new. 
Metal 's  druv  out  tin." 

Among  the  street  tin-sellers  I  heard  many  com- 
plaints of  the  smallness,  and  tho  constantly  di- 
minishing rate  of  their  earnings.  "  Our  peopls 
has  bad  luck,  too,"  said  one  man,  "  or  they  isn't 
wide  awake.  You  may  remember,  sir,  that  a  few 
weeks  back,  a  new  save^  came  in,  and  was  caUed 
candle-wedges,  and  went  off  well.  It  was  a  tia 
thing,  and  ought  by  rights  to  have  bean  started  by 
the  tin-shops  for  us.  But  it  was  first  put  out  by  tht 
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mi^meii  At  St.i]ie  groM.  The  first  and  lecimd  days 
the  mm.  were  won  sold  out  Them  m  could  putter 
tidy  did  the  best — I  tried,  but  yon  see,  sir,  I  'm  do 

scholsr.     Well,  they  went  at  night  to  Mr. 's, 

in  Honndsditch,  I  think  it  is,  and  he  says,  '  I'm 
ent  of  them,  bat  I  '11  hare  some  in  the  morning.' 
They  goes  in  the  morning;  and  the  swag 
says :  '  O,  I  can't  afibrd  'em  at  three  shillings,  you 
can  bsTe  'cm  at  four.'  He  put  1«.  exter  on  the 
aresi^  canse  they  sold,  nothing  else,  sir;  and  a  re- 
htion  of  mine  heard  the  swag  shopkeeper  say, 
'Why^  they're  cheap  at  four;  Jim  (the  street- 
seller)  there  made  8«.  8d.  on  'em  yesterday.  I 
ain't  agoing  to  slare,  and  pay  rent,  and  rates,  and 
tane,  to  make  jfowr  fortens;  it  ain't  likely.'  You 
scs^  sir,  they  was  sold  at  \d.  each,  and  cost  jt/., 
which  is  3^.  a  doaen,  and  so  the  swag  got  a 
higher  profit,  while  the  poor  fellows  had  to  sell  for 
kmprofiu" 

From  the  most  reliable  information  which  I  could 
aeqnire,  it  appears  that  these  tin-sellers,  taken  al- 
together, do  not  earn  abore  64.  a  week  each,  as 
Rfardi  the  adult  men,  and  half  that  as  regards 
the  children  and  women.  To  realise  this  amount, 
the  adults  must  take  18«.,  and  the  women  and 
Aildren  7«.,  for  the  latter  ore  less  "  priced  down." 
Thni^  if  we  calculate  an  arerage  receipt,  per  in- 
diridnal,  of  lOi.  weekly,  reckoning  100  sellers, 
we  find  a  yearly  expenditure  on  tins,  bought  in 
the  street,  of  25002.  The  trade  is  greatest  in  the 
nboiba,  and  some  men,  who  have  become  "  known 
SB  their  rounds,"  supply  houses,  by  order,  with 
all  the  tins  they  require. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  tin-trade  carried  on  in 
a  way  which  I  hare  shown  prevailed  occasionally 
among  the  costermongers,  vix.,  the  selling  of  goods 
en  eommiasion.  This  system  is  now  carried  on 
among  aU  the  parties  who  trade  "from"  swag- 
barrows. 

The  word  "neoff"  which  has  been  so  often 
osed  in  this  work  of  late,  is,  like  many  other  of 
the  Btreet-terms,  of  Scotch  origin  (as  hamhelUr, 
and  butier).  The  Scotch  word  is  turg  or  stract, 
and  means,  according  to  Janiieson,  a  quantity,  a 
considcnble  number,  a  large  collection  of  any  kind. 
(The  root  appears  to  be  an  ancient  German  term, 
nMtff — a  flock,  a  herd.)  Hence  a  Swag  AVare- 
honse  is  a  warehouse  containing  a  hirge  collection 
of  miscellaneous  goods ;  and  a  Swag  Barrow,  a 
barrow  laden  with  a  considerable  assortment  of ; 
articles.  The  slang  term  neaff  means  booty,  plun- 
der—that is  to  say,  the  collection  of  goods — the 
••lot,- the  "heap"  stolen. 

(M:  these  swag-barrowmen,  there  are  not  less  than 
150,  and  the  barrows  are  mostly  the  property  of 
three  indiriduals,  who  are  not  street-sellers  them- 
selres.  One  of  these  men  has  50  barrows  of  his 
own,  and  employs  50  men  to  work  them.  The 
barrow  proprietor  supplies  not  only  the  rehicle, 
but  the  stock,  and  the  men's  remuneration  is  3d, 
in  the  Is.  on  the  amount  of  sales.  Bach  article 
they  sell  is  charged  to  the  public  Id.  The  tin- 
wares  of  the  swag-barrows  nre  nutmeg-graters, 
bread-graters,  beer-warmers,  fish-slices,  goblets, 
mugs,  ssTO-alls,  extinguishers,  candle-shades,  money- 
boxes, children's  plates,  and  rattles.     In  addition 


to  the  tin-wares,  the  swag-barrows  are  stocked 
with  brooches,  rings,  pot-ornaments,  plates,  small 
crockeryware,  toys,  &c.,  each  article  being  also 
vended  at  Id.  The  trade  is  so  far  stationary,  tliat 
the  men  generally  confine  themselves  to  one  neigh- 
bourhood, if  not  to  one  street.  The  majority  of 
the  swag-barrowmen  have  been  costi'rmongen, 
and  nearly  the  whole  have  been  engaged  in  street 
avocations  nil  their  lives.  One  man  familiar  with 
the  trade  thought  I  might  state  that  the  whole 
were  of  this  description ;  for  though  there  was 
lately  a  swag  barrowman  who  had  been  a  trades- 
man in  on  extensive  way,  there  wa%  he  believed, 
no  such  exception  at  the  present  time.  These 
barrowmcn  are  nearly  all  uneducated,  and  am 
plodding  and  persevering  men,  though  they  make 
few  exertions  to  better  their  condition.  As  the 
barrow  and  stock  are  supplied  to  them,  without 
any  outlay  on  their  part,  their  faculties  are  not 
even  sharpened,  as  among  many  of  the  coster- 
mongers, by  the  necessity  of  providing  stock- 
money,  and  knowing  how  to  bargain  and  buy  to 
advantage.  They  have  merely  to  sell.  Their 
commission  furnishes  little  or  nothing  more  than 
the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence.  The  great  sale 
is  on  Saturday  nights  at  the  street-markets,  and 
to  the  workuig  people,  who  then  crowd  those 
places,  and,  as  one  said  to  me,  ''  has  a  few  pennies 
to  lay  out"  At  such  times  as  much  as  3/.  has 
been  token  by  a  swag- barrowman.  During  the 
other  days  of  the  week  their  earnings  are  small. 
It  is  considered  a  first-rate  week,  and  there  must 
be  all  the  fiicilities  for  street-trade  afforded  by  fine 
weather,  to  take  2s.  a  day  (clearing  6</),  and  3/. 
on  a  Saturday  night.  This  gives  the  swag-bar- 
rowman  a  commission  of  ISs.;  but  I  am  informed, 
by  competent  persons,  that  the  average  of  the 
weekly  profits  of  thrse  street-traders  does  not 
exceed  lOs.  a  week.  This  shows  a  yearly  receipt, 
by  the  men  working  the  barrows,  of  3900/.  as 
their  profit  or  payment,  and  a  gross  receipt  of 
11,700/.  Of  this  large  amount  nearly  two-thirds, 
I  om  assured,  is  expended  on  tin-wares. 

The  prime  cost,  at  the  tin-shops,  of  these  wares, 
to  the  barrow  proprietors,  are  7^.  and  7s.  6d.  the 
gross,  leaving  from  l^rf.  to  2d.  profit  on  every 
shilling,  over  the  3(/.  commission  paid  to  the  sales- 
man. The  tins  are  all  made  in  London.  The 
jewellery,  and  other  stock  of  the  swag-barrows, 
are  bought  at  tho  general  swag-shops,  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken. 

Of  the  Life  of  a  Tin- Ware  Seller. 
The  following  street-biography  was  communicated 
to  me  in  writing.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  vicissitudes  and  privations  to  which  a 
street-life  is  subject  It  forms,  moreover,  a  curious 
example  of  those  moral  contrsidictions  which  make 
the  same  individual  at  one  time  give  way  hope- 
lessly to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  at  another 
resolutely  control  them. 

"My  object,"  says  my  correspondent,  "  for 
writing  this,  what  some  folks  no  doubt  will  call 
a  nonsensical  epistle,  is  merely  to  show  how  much 
human  nature  is  capable  of  enduring  in  the  shape 
of  privations.     People  in  easy  circumstances  will 
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searaelj  credit  what  I  am  about  to  relate ;  and 
many  of  the  poor  will  imile  nt  what  I  hare  termed 
hardihipii  and  at  my  folly  in  endeaTouring  to 
paint  the  misery  I  have  endured,  which  will  ap- 
pear slight  when  compared  to  what  they  tbem- 
•elvef  have  luiKircd. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  a  mechanic  who  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  some  weeks  prerious  to  my 
birth.  My  mother,  through  industry  and  perse- 
verance, endeavoured  to  support  me  and  my  sister 
till  we  arrived  at  the  ages  of  16  and  18, 
I  being  the  younger.  I  entered  a  gentleman's 
service  as  pantry-boy,  where  I  continued  until  I 
considered  myself  competent  to  take  a  higher 
situation.  Still  a  servant's  life  was  not  the  bent 
of  my  inclinations;  martial  music  and  viewing 
soldiers  on  parade  made  me  think  that  a  rifle  was 
a  more  graceful  tool  than  a  toasting-fork.  I  re- 
solved to  serve  his  Majesty,  and  for  that  purpose 
enlisted  in  the  60th  Rifles  on  the  route  for  India, 
but  Providence  ordained  it  otherwise.  On  the 
afternoon  on  which  I  'listed  I  fell  by  accident  and 
broke  my  leg,  and  as  I  was  not  sworn  in  I  was 
entitled  to  no  pension.  I  was  six  months  confined 
to  my  bed,  and  it  was  three  years  before  I  could 

So  without  my  crutch.  Grief  for  my  misfortunes 
ad  borne  my  mother  to  an  early  grave,  and  I  was 
left  a  cripple  and  destitute.  Whether  by  design 
or  accident  I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  met  with 

the  lady  (Lady  M )  in    whose  service  I 

first  entered  as  pantry-boy ;  she  took  'pity  on 
my  forlorn  condition,  and  kindly  invited  me 
to  her  Mansion,  where  I  remained  until  com- 
pletely restored  to  health,  but  still  crippled. 
After  this  I  was  employed  painting  and  glaz- 
ing, &r.,  and,  considering  myself  competent  to 
get  my  living  in  that  lino,  I  resolved  to  go  to 
London — the  theatre  of  nil  my  misery  to  come, 
for  I  was  disappointed.  On  reaching  the  metro- 
polis my  paint-brush  was  turned  into  a  shovel,  my 
paint-pot  into  a  dust  sieve,  for  I  could  only  get 
employed  by  a  man  to  work  in  a  dust-yard  at  1  Oj. 
a  week.  From  thence  I  went  to  a  firm  belonging 
to  a  friend  at  Beckenham,  near  Croydon,  as  work- 
ing time-keeper,  or  foreman ;  but  during  a  fair  in 
that  village  I  neglected  to  back  the  time,  and  being 
discharged  was  cast  upon  the  world  again  with 
only  3«.  in  my  pocket,  which  I  eat  and  drank  up, 
having  no  idea  of  stri>ct  trading.  Then  came  my 
trials;  but  having  had  sufficient  food  during  the 
day,  I  did  not  fool  much  the  effects  of  my  first 
night  in  the  streets.  The  next  day  I  had  no  food, 
and  towards  dusk  began  bitterly  to  feel  my  situa- 
tion ;  that  night  I  slept,  or  rather  lay,  in  an  empty 
house.  Towards  noon  of  the  next  day  I  felt  weak, 
and  dmnk  large  quantities  of  water,  for  1  had  no 
particular  desire  fur  food.  Passing  by  a  shop 
where  old  clothes  were  otlcrcd  Cor  sale,  I  saw  a 
man  wretched  in  appearance  disposing  of  an  old 
vest  for  a  few  pence.  I  caught  the  malady  and 
was  instantly  spoiled  of  my  coat,  having  received 
in  exchange  for  it  2f.  and  an  old  frock— such  as 
are  generally  worn  by  waggoners  or  countrymien. 
I  more  than  once  smiled  at  my  novel  appear- 
ance. A  penny  loaf,  n  drink  of  water,  and  a 
threepenny  lodging  was  the  first  assault  upon  my 


2t,     I  regretted,   however,  the  Zd,  paid  fiur  ay 
lodging,  and  determined  not  to  risk  another,  fiv 
my  bedfellows  were  so  numerous,  and  of  snek 
teaiing  propensities,  that  they  would  not  allow  ns 
to  sleep;   truly  .indeed  is  it  said  that  'poverty 
makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bedfislbws.'  At 
this  time  I  formed  an  acquaintanee  with  a  ma 
whose  condition  was  similar  to  my  own ;  he  en* 
gaged  to  put  me  ' fly  to  a  dodge'  or  two;  an 
explanation  from  him  was  necessary  to  make  me 
acquainted  with  the  sense  of  his  words,  which  I 
soon  found  simply  meant  artful  mancsuvries.    One 
of  these  dodges  was  to  snoose  (a  term  for  sleeping) 
in  the  Adelphi  arches;  I  felt  grateful  for  stub  a 
mark  of  disinterested  friendship,  and  next  day  ny 
friend  and  me  fiuod  sumptuously  on  the  prodaca 
of  my  coat,  and  nt  night  we  repaired  to  the  Ardwi 
in  question,  and  there  found  a  comfortable  lodging 
in  a   hay-loft     I   lay   for  some   time,   but  did 
not  sleep.     I  was  several  times  addressed  by  my 
companion  in  an  under  tone,  'Aro  you  asleep^' 
ho  whispered,  '  ain't  it  a  stunning  dot  T  (wkieh 
means  n  good  bed).     I  was  not  in  a  moiad  6t 
conversation,  and  made  no  reply ;  to  silenee  him 
completely  I  affected  to  snore,  and  this  had  the 
desired  ef&ct.     For  a  few  minutes  he  was  qnila 
quiet,  and  then  he  commenced  with  great 
to  unlace  my  boots,  with  a  view  to  stealing 
I  perceived  his  object,  and  immediately  kfk  «y 
lodging  and  companion.     I  felt  grieved  and  dis* 
appointed  at  the  loss  of  one  in  wnom  I  placed  all 
confidence ;  but  this  time  wisdom  was  purchased 
cheajily,  inasmuch  as  I  suffered  no  loss  except  thst 
my  money  might  have  lasted  mo  a  little  longer. 
The  remainder  of  that  night  I  strayed  about  the 
8traiid  and  Gliaring  cross,  after  a  drink  of  water ; 
I  took  a  seat  on  a  curb  surrounding  the  pomp ; 
many  wretched  beings  came  and  seated  themselvei 
bc&idc  roe,  and  a  conversation  ensued  respectiag 
their  several  destinations  during  the  day.    One 
proposed   going  to  II ungerfbrd -market  to  do  s 
feed  on  decayed  shrimps  or  other  offid  laying 
about   the  market;    another  proposed  going  to 
Covcnt-gardcn   to    do    a    'tightener'    of  rotten 
oranges,  to  which  I  was  humorously  invited ;  I 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  proceeded  with  ny 
new  companion.     I  fared  well ;  I  filled  my  hit, 
took  a  soiit,  and  mode  a  most  delicious  breakfssL 
I  remained  strolling  about  the  Garden  all  day,  and 
towards  evening  was  invited  by  my  companions  to 
a  'dos*  in   an  open  shed  in  Islington;    this  I 
declined,  alleging  that  I  had  a  lodging,  but  thst 
night  I  slept  amongst  a  he:ip  of  stones  near  the 
pillar  at   Chnring-cross.      I  continued  to  attend 
the  (tarden  for  several  weeks,  subsisting  entirely 
on  the  offdl  of  that  market.     One  day  1  tosk 
notice  of  a  man  there  selling  chostimt  leaves :  I 
enquired  how  ho  obtained  them  :  he  told  ne  ks 
plucked  them  from  the  trees  without  hindnncf, 
and  directed  me  to  where  I  could  obtain  some.  I 
went  to  a  pnc  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilbum,aBd  Isy 
th(^re  all  night.     Next  morning  I  fouiul  no  Icavtf, 
so  I  returned  disappointed  to  town,  and  on  goiof 
through  the  market  a  woman  employed  ms  to 
carry  a  bushel  of  pears  some  little  distance  for  ksr 
fur  a  penny.  I  Celt  quite  elevated  in  antictpatisB  of 
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iDch  m  UmX  u  m  pain j  loaf,  but  alas  I  I  fell  down 
padcr  the  woight  of  the  fruit  and  poreity ;  my 
mployer,  however,  kindly  gave  me  the  penny, 
Ihoagh  aome  of  her  pean  were  injured,  and  I  had 
BOt  taken  them  half  the  required  dittance.  With 
the  money  I  pnrchafled  a  loaf,  and  tat  on  a  stone 
SMT  thepamp  in  Cerent  Qarden  and  began  my 
nual.  Hera  J  toon  had  a  companion,  who  after 
liocipg  a  lettnea  at  the  pump,  began  to  devour  it. 
I  aharad  my  loaf  with  him.  '  O  God  1'  said  he, 
'what  are  we  destined  to  suffer.  I  have  escaped 
the  bnlleta  of  the  Carlists  in  Spain  to  die  in  the 
surcta  of  London  with  hunger.'  I  felt  an  interest 
ia  the  poor  fellow,  who  I  discovered  in  the  course 
sf  cooTenation  had  been  a  gentleman's  servant  in 
his  time ;  ha  assured  me  ho  had  been  living  in  the 
maie  way  for  several  weeks  as  I  myself  had  been. 
Towaida  night  my  companion  nskcd  me  where  I 
sint.  I  told  him  my  different  haunts,  he  told  me 
rd  better  go  to  the  straw-yard  with  him ;  this  was 
a  place  I  bad  not  yet  heard  of;  it  was  the  nightly 
nloge  tat  the  houseless  poor.  I  occomiMinied  him 
vithoat  heutation ;  my  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed; I  slept  there  several  nights.  Bread  was 
distributed  to  us  night  and  morning,  and  this  was 
fartmata,  fiir  the  (larden  began  to  fail.  In  the 
coarse  of  cooTersation  with  some  of  the  inmates  of 
tke  Asfiigie,  we  found  that  wo  could  obtain  employ- 
went  at  atone-breaking ;  this  wo  tried  the  next 
Boming^  and  succeeded.  We  worked  all  day,  and 
neeiTed  6cf.  each  on  leaving  work.  We  then 
BMde  np  our  minds  to  go  to  lodgings  that  we  might 
lure  an  opportunity  of  washing  what  were  once 
ibitts. 

"  >lisery  had  not  had. that  wasting  influence  on 
my  companion  as  it  had  on  me.  I  was  at  this 
tioie  a  complete  skeleton ;  a  puif  of  wind  would 
cuise  me  to^atagger.  I  continued  stone-breaking, 
bat  about  noon  of  the  third  day  I  sunk  exhausted 
on  the  heap  of  atones  before  me.  Poverty  had  done 
its  work,  and  I  anticipated  with  pleasure  approach- 
ing dissolution.  I  was  assisted  to  my  lodging  by  my 
companion,  and  went  to  bed.  When  the  woman  at 
the  Lodging-house  diKovered  that  I  was  ill,  she  or- 
dered soma  of  her  domestics  to  dress  me  and  put 
ne  in  the  street,  alleging  that  she  was  under  a 
praaltj  of  20/.  were  it  discovered  that  she  lodged 
a  sick  stranger.  I  was,  tliereforo,  cast  into  the 
sticet  at  12  o'clock  at  night.  My  companion  then 
gave  me  the  Zd.  he  had  earned  tluit  day  to  pro- 
cure me  a  lodging  if  possible,  and  he  slept  in  the 
streets  the  remainder  of  the  night.  I  went  to 
another  lodging,  conceaUng  as  much  as  possible 
my  illness ;  my  money  was  taken,  and  I  was  con- 
dnctcd  to  bed.  I  spent  a  wretched  night,  and 
next  morning  I  was  very  bad.  The  landlady 
led  me  to  the  workhouse ;  I  was  admitted 
directly ;  had  they  detained  me  asking  questions 
I  should  have  sunk  on  the  floor.  My  disorder 
was  pronounced  English  cholera.  I  lay  three 
weeks  in  a  precarious  state,  but  at  the  end  of 
seven  weeks  was  recovered  sufficiently  to  walk 
about.  I  was  then  discharged ;  but  on  going 
towards  the  Abbey  in  Westminster  I  fainted,  and 
on  leeoyery  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons.     I  was  advised  to  return  to  the 


house ;  I  did  so,  and  was  admitted  for  a  short  time^ 
after  which  I  was  again  discharged,  but  I  received 
out-door  relief  twice  a  week ;  and  for  some  time  a 
small  portion  of  bread  and  cheese  as  well.  /  had 
notp  lost  noi  only  ail  hope,  but  even  desire  qf 
bettennff  my  condition  ;  during  these  trials  I 
made  none  acquainted  with  my  privations,  save 
those  situated  as  I  was.  I  now  altered  my  con- 
dition as  regards  sleeping ;  I  walked  about  during 
the  night,  and  slept  a  portion  of  the  day  on  a  heap 
of  sand  near  Westminster-bridge.  I  then  remem- 
bered to  have  a  poor  relative  in  Kensington ;  I  did 
nut  plead  distress,  but  merely  asked  whether  she 
knew  where  I  might  procure  employment.  I  had 
a  cup  of  tea,  the  firdt  I  had  tasted  since  I  was  in 
the  workhouse,  a  period  of  live  weeks.  Being 
asked  some  question  hy  my  relative,  I  could  not 
help  making  reference  to  some  of  my  sufferings. 
At  this  place  I  found  a  young  man  of  whom  I 
hud  had  a  previous  acquaintance;  I  told  him  of  my 
inability  to  procure  a  lodging,  and  he  allowed 
mc  without  the  knowledgo  of  his  parents  to  sleep 
in  the  stable-loft ;  the  bed  was  hard,  but  the  coal 
sacks  kept  me  warm.  Here  I  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  earning  a  few  pence,  and  I  b«gan  to 
regain  my  spirits.  On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  lad 
ill  treated  by  a  young  man  who  was  much  his 
superior  in  size  and  strength,  I  interposed,  and  it 
may  be  conjectured  in  wliat  manner.  This  cir- 
cumstance procured  me  a  friend,  for,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lad  I  had  protected,  I  was  enabled  to 
live  tolerably  well,  and  after  a  short  while  I  got  a 
situation  at  a  coal-shed  at  10«.  a  week.  I  con- 
tinued in  this  pUce  eighteen  months,  but,  my 
master  giving  up  the  business,  I  was  again  cast 
on  the  world.  I  then  began  to  think  seriously  of 
some  way  of  living,  and  for  the  first  time  asked 
for  the  luan  of  \5».  With  this  I  purchased  a 
few  articles  of  furniture,  laid  out  *Jt.  6d.  for  two 
hundred  of  omnges,  witli  which  I  walked  and 
hawked  about  two  days,  taking  but  4d.  during  the 
time.  I  disposed  of  the  remainder  of  my  stock, 
wholesale,  for  6«. ;  with  this  I  purchased  a  small 
tin  saucepan,  a  piece  of  marble  slab,  and  com- 
menced sugar-boiling.  I  retailed  my  manufacture 
in  the  streets.  By  dint  of  perseverance  and 
economy  I  managed  to  live  this  way  through  the 
winter  and  a  portion  of  the  spring  ;  but  summer 
being  now  come,  people  needed  none  of  my  com- 
pounds to  warm  their  mouths,  so  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  change  my  hand.  What  should  I  do  ] 
Thoughts  came  and  vanished  at  their  births.  I 
recollected  having  seen  a  person  selling  rings  at 
a  penny  each ;  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  the 
some.  I  laid  out  5«.  in  a  tray  and  stock ;  after 
arranging  the  goods  to  the  best  advantage  I  sal- 
lied into  the  streets.  The  glittering  baubles  took 
for  a  while,  but  when  discoloured  were  useless. 
Having  once  a  considerable  stock  of  these  soiled 
rings,  I  was  prompted  to  begin  "lot  selling." 
After  calcubting  the  profits,  I  commenced  selling 
in  that  line.  As  this  continued  for  seven  weeks 
I  managed  to  get  a  living.  The  system  then 
became  general ;  every  street  in  the  metropolis 
contained  a  lot  seller,  so  I  was  determined  to 
change  my  hand.     One  day  in  the  street  I  saw  a 
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girl  with  ft  bundle  of  old  umbrellas  going  towards 
a  marine  store  shop ;  I  asked  if  the  umbrellas 
were  for  sale ;  she  replied  in  the  affinnatiTa ;  the 
price  she  asked  was  id.]l  became  a  purchaser. 
With  these  old  umbrellas  I  commenced  a  new  life. 
I  bonght  some  trifling  tools  necessary  for  repairing 
umbrellas,  and,  after  viewing  well  the  construction 
of  the  articles,  I  commenced  operations.  I  succeeded, 
and  in  a  little  time  could  not  only  mend  an  old 
umbrelUi,  but  make  a  new  one.  This  way  of  living 
I  followed  three  years.  In  one  of  my  walks 
through  the  streets  crying  old  umbrellas  to  sell, 
I  saw  a  street  tinker  repairing  a  saucepan;  he 
seemed  so  very  comfortable  with  his  fire-pan  before 
him,  that  I  resolved  from  that  moment  to  become 
a  tinker,  and  for  that  purpose  I  bought  a  few 
tools,  prepared  a  budget,  and  sallied  into  the 
streets  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  I  had  been 
at  the  business  since  my  birth.  After  a  little 
practice  I  fancied  I  was  fit  for  better  things  than 
mending  old  saucepans,  and  flattered  myself  that  I 
was  able  to  make  a  new  one.  This  I  resolved  to 
attempt,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  at  once 
abandoned  the  rainy-day  system,  and  commenced 
manufacturing  articles  in  tin-ware,  such  as  are  now 
sold  in  the  streets,  namely  funnels,  nutmeg-graters, 
penny  mugs,  extinguishers,  slices,  savealls,  &e.  I 
soon  became  known  to  the  stree^sellers  and  swag- 
shop  proprietors.  The  prices  I  get  are  low,  and 
I  am  deficient  in  some  of  the  tools  necessary  to 
forward  the  work,  with  the  required  speed  to 
procure  returns  adequate  to  my  expenses;  but 
thanks  to  the  Lord  I  am  better  off  than  ever  I 
expected  to  be,  with  the  difference  only  of  a 
soinewhnt  shattered  constitution.  Tliere  nre  many 
at  the  present  day  suffering  as  I  have  done,  and 
they  may  be  found  in  and  about  the  different 
markets  of  tlie  metropolis." 

Of  the  Strket-sellebs  of  Dog-Collars. 
Of  these  street-traders  there  are  now  regularly 
twelve ;  one  man  counted  to  me  fourteen,  but  two 
of  these  only  sold  dog^ollars  occasionally,  when 
they  could  not  get  employment  in  their  trade  as 
jounieymen  brass-founders.  Of  the  regular  hands, 
one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  sell  only  dog-colUirs 
(with  the  usual  adjuncts  of  locks,  and  sometimes 
chains,  and  key-rings),  but  even  these,  when  their 
stock-money  avails,  prefer  uniting  to  the  collars 
some  other  trifling  article. 

Two  of  the  most  profitable  pitches  for  the  sale 
of  these  articles  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Old  Swan  Pier,  off  Thames- street,  and  at  a  comer 
of  the  Bank.  Neither  of  these  two  traders  con- 
fines his  stock  to  dog-collars,  though  they  con- 
stitute the  most  valuable  portion  of  it.  The  one 
sells,  in  addition  to  his  collars,  key-rings,  keys 
and  chains,  dog- whistles,  stamps  with  letters  en- 
graved upon  them,  printer's  type,  in  which  any 
name  or  initials  may  be  set  up,  shaving-brushes, 
trowser-straps,  rasors,  and  a  few  other  light  arti- 
cles. The  other  sells  little  more  than  "dog" 
articles,  with  the  addition  of  brass  padlocks  and 
small  whips.  But  the  minor  commodities  are 
frequently  varied,  according  to  the  season  and 
to  the  street-seller's  opinion  of  what  may  "  sell." 


Some  of  these  traders  hang  their  wares  against 
the  rails  of  any  public  or  other  building  in  a  good 
situation,  where  they  can  obtain  leave.  Others 
have  stalls,  with  "a  back,**  from  the  comers  of 
which  hang  the  strings  of  dog-collan,  one  linked 
within  another.  The  manner  in  which  one  stree^ 
seller  displays  his  wares  is  shown  in  the  illustrs- 
tion  before  given.  Of  the  whole  number,  half  are 
either  itinerant  on  a  round,  or  walk  up  and  down 
a  thoroughfare  and  an  adjacent  street  or  two. 
" Dog-colkirs,"  said  one  man,  "is  no  good  st 
Saturday-night  markets.  People  has  said  to  m&— 
for  I  was  flat  enough  to  try  once — '  Dogs  !  pooh, 
I  've  hardly  grab  enough  for  the  kids.'  For  all 
that,  sir,  some  poor  people  has  dogs,  and  is  vny 
fond  of  them  too ;  ay,  and  I  >e  sold  them  collars, 
but  seldom.  I  think  it  *s  them  as  has  no  children 
has  dogs." 

The  colhirs  most  in  demand  are  brass.  One  nan 
pointed  out  to  me  the  merits  of  his  stock,  which 
he  retailed  from  6tf.  each  (for  the  very  small 
ones)  to  8«. — for  collars  seemingly  big  enoogh  for 
Pyrenean  sheep  dogs.  Some  of  the  stieH-sdd 
collars  have  black  and  red  rims  and  linings; 
others  are  of  leather,  often  scarlet,  stitched  orna- 
mentally over  a  sort  of  jointed  iron  or  wire-work. 
A  few  are  of  strong  compact  steel  cbain-work; 
"  but  them 's  more  the  fiuhion,"  said  one  seller, 
"  for  sporting  dogs,  like  pointers  and  greyhounds, 
and  is  very  seldom  bought  in  the  streets.  It 's 
the  pet  dogs  as  is  our  best  friends.** 

The  dog-collar  sellers  have,  as  regards  perhaps 
one-half,  been  connected  in  their  youth  with  some 
mechanical  occupation  in  metal  manufacture.  Four, 
I  am  told,  are  or  were  pensioners  to  a  small  amount, 
as  soldiers  or  sailors. 

Some  further  particulars  of  the  business  will  be 
found  in  the  following  statement  given  me  bys 
man  in  the  trade.  He  was  sickly-looking,  seemed 
dispirited  at  first,  but  to  recover  his  spirits  as  be 
conversed,  and  spoke  with  a  provincial  (I  presume 
a  Warwickshire  or  Staffordshire)  accent 

"  I  served  my  time,  sir ;  my  relations  put  me 
— for  my  parents  died  when  I  was  a  boy — to  s 
harness  furniture  maker,  in  Wa'sall  (Walsal),  who 
supplied  Mr.  Dixon,  a  saddler's  ironmonger,  in  s 
good  way.  I  had  fiiir  makings,  and  was  well 
treated,  and  when  I  was  out  of  ray  time  I  worked 
for  another  master,  and  I  then  found  I  could  make 
my  pad  terriu"  (the  round  loops  of  the  harneu 
peiid,  through  which  the  reins  are  passed),  "my 
hooks,  my  buckles,  my  ornaments  (some  of  'em 
crests),  as  well  as  any  man.  I  worked  only  in 
brass,  never  plated,  but  sometimes  the  body  for 
plating,  and  mostly  territs  and  hooks.  Thinking 
I  'd  better  myself,  I  came  to  London.  I  vas 
between  five  and  six  weeks  before  I  got  a  stroke 
of  work,  and  my  money  had  gone.  I  found  tbst 
London  harness  makers  and  coach  makers'  names 
was  put  on  Walsal-made  goods,  and  *  London  made' 
and  '  town  made'  was  put  too.  They  might  be  si 
good,  but  they  wasn't  town  made  no  more  nor  I  sm. 
I  can't  tell  what  I  suffered,  and  felt,  and  thought, 
as  at  last  I  walked  the  streets.  I  was  afraid  to 
call  at  any  brass-worker's — for  I  can  do  many  sorts 
of  brass  work — I  was  so  shabby.     I  called  once  at 
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;    Kr.  A %  near  Smithfidd,  and  he,  or  hii  fore- 

I  BU  peifampt  It  was,  lays  to  me, '  Give  that  tug- 
IfoeUa  •  file.'  I'd  had  nothing  to  eat  bnt  an 
apple  I  found  in  the  ttzvet  that  dny,  and  my  hand 
tnmbled,  and  eo  be  told  me  that  dninkards, 
with  trembling  hands,  wouldn't  do  there.  I  wag 
nerer  a  drinking  man ;  and  at  that  time  hadn't 
tatted  ao  mnch  na  beer  for  ten  days.  My 
hmdlady — I  paid  her  1«.  a  week  for  half  a 
bed  witb  a  porter — tmited  me  my  rent,  'cause 
I  pud  ber  when  I  had  it;  but  I  walked  about, 
MTTuaaed  and  trembling,  and  frightened  at  ever}- 
iidden  sound.  No,  sir,  I  *ve  stood  looking  over 
a  bridge,  but,  though  I  may  have  thought  of 
laieide,  I  nerer  once  had  really  a  notion  of  it  I 
don't  know  how  to  tell  it,  but  I  felt  stupified 
like,  as  much  as  miserable.  Iftlt  I  could  do  no- 
UUnp.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  had  power  of 
mind  to  drown  myself  if  I  'd  made  up  my  resolu- 
tion ;  besides,  it 's  a  dreadful  wickedness.  I 
always  liked  reading,  and,  before  I  was  fairly 
beaten  oat,  used  to  read  at  home,  at  shop-win- 
dewi;,  and  at  book-stalls,  as  long  as  I  dared,  but 
latterly,  when  I  was  starving,  I  couldn't  fix  my 
mind  to  read  anyhow.  One  night  I  met  a  WaVU 
fiiendj  and  he  took  me  to  his  inn,  and  gave  me  a 
gsod  beef-ateak  supper  and  some  beer,  and  he  got 
me  a  nice  clean  bed  in  the  house.  In  the  mom- 
iig  he  gave  me  what  did  me  most  good  of  all,  a 
good  new  shirt,  and  5#.  I  got  work  two  days 
sfter,  and  kept  it  near  five  years,  with  four  mas- 
ters, and  married  and  saved  12/.  We  had  no 
fimily  to  live,  and  my  poor  wife  died  in  the 
dioleia  in  1849,  and  I  buried  her  decently,  thank 
Ood,  for  abe  was  a  go6d  soul.  When  I  thought 
the  ehdera  was  gone,  I  had  it  myself,  and  was  ill 
lei^,  and  lost  my  work,  and  had  the  same  sufTer- 
mgi  as  before,  and  was  without  soles  to  my  shoes 
or  a  shirt  to  my  back,  'till  a  gentleman  I  'd  worked 
for  lent  me  1/.,  and  then  I  went  into  this  trade, 
and  polled  up  a  little.  In  six  weeks  I  paid  15«. 
of  my  debt,  and  had  my  own  time  for  the  remain- 
ing 6s.  Now  I  get  an  odd  job  with  my  master 
sometimea,  and  at  others  sell  my  collars,  nnd 
chains,  and  key-rings,  and  locks,  and  such  like. 
I  'm  ashamed  of  the  dog-collar  locks ;  I  can  buy 
tbem  at  2<2.  a  doaen,  or  Is.  6d.  a  gross  ;  they  're 
sad  mbbish.  In  two  or  three  weeks  sometimes, 
the  wire  hasp  is  worn  through,  just  by  the  rattling 
of  the  collar,  and  the  lock  foils  off.  I  make  now, 
one  way  and  another,  about  lOs.  a  week.  My 
l^idging  'a  2s.  a  week  for  a  bed-room — it 's  a  closet 
tbo/  for  my  furniture  all  went.  God's  good,  and 
1 11  see  better  days  yet.  I  have  sure  promise  of 
regular  work,  and  then  I  can  cam  ZOs.  to  40s. 
I  do  beat  with  my  colUrs  about  the  docks.  I  'm 
iore  I  don 't  know  why." 

I  am  told  that  each  of  the  street-sellers  of  dog- 
colbuv  sell  on  the  average  a  dozen  a  week,  at  a 
medium  receipt  of  12s.  ("sometimes  20s.,  and 
sometimes  6s.**),  though  some  will  sell  three  and 
even  four  dozen  collars  in  the  week.  Any  regular 
dog-collar  seller  will  undertake  to  get  a  name  en- 
graved upon  it  at  l(f.  a  letter.  The  goods  are  bought 
at  a  swag-shop,  or  an  establishment  carried  on  in 
the  same  way.  The  retailer's  profit  is  35  per  cent. 


Reckoning  12s.  weekly  taken  by  twelve  men, 
we  find  374/.  expended  yearly  in  the  streets  in 
dog-collars. 

I      Of  the  Life  of  a  Street-Seller  of  Doq- 

'  Collars. 

■  From   the  well-known  vendor  of  these  articles 

I  whose  portrait  was  given  in  No.  10  of  this  work, 
I  had  the  following  sketch  of  his  history: — 

"  I  was  bom  in  Brewer-street,  St  James,"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  my  questions  ;  "  I  am  73  years 
of  age.  My  father  and  mother  were  poor  people  ; 
I  never  went  to  school ;  my  fother  died  while  I 
was  young ;  my  mother  used  to  go  out  charing ; 
she  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  schooling,  and  told 
me,  I  must  look  out  and  yeani  my  own  living 
while  I  was  a  mere  chick.  At  ten  years  of  age 
I  went  to  sea  in  the  merchant  sarvice.  While 
I  was  in  the  merchant  sarvice,  I  could  get 
good  wages,  for  I  soon  knowed  my  duty.  I  was 
always  of  an  industrious  turn,  and  never  liked  to 
be  idle ;  don't  you  see  what  I  mean.  In  '97 
I  was  pressed  on  board  the  Inconstant  frigate ; 
I  was  paid  off  six  months  arterwards,  but  hadn't 
much  to  take,  and  that,  like  all  other  young  men 
who  hadn't  Inmed  the  dodges  of  life,  I  spent  very 
soon  ;  but  I  never  got  drunk — thank  God  !"  said 
the  old  man,  "  I  never  got  drunk,  or  I  shouldn't 
ha  been  what  I  am  now  at  73  years  of  age.  I  was 
drafted  into  the  Woolwich  44-gun  ship ;  from  her  to 
the  OvERiSAL."  I  inquired  how  the  name  of  the 
ship  was  spelt ;  "  Oh  I  am  not  scholard  enough  for 
that  there,"  he  replied,  "  tho'  I  did  lam  to  read 
and  write  when  abord  a  man  of  war.  I  lamed  my- 
self. But  you  must  look  into  a  Dutch  dictionary, 
for  it 's  a  Dutch  name.  I  then  entered  on  board 
the  AxpiiiNE  frigate,  and  arter  I  had  sarved  some 
months  in  her,  I  entered  the  merchant  sarvice 
again,  and  arter  that  I  went  to  Qreenland  to  the 
whale-fishery — ^they  calls  me  here  in  the  college" 
(he  is  now  an  inmate  of  Greenwich  Hospital) 
"  '  Whaler  Ben,*  but  I  amt  affronted — ^most  on  'em 
here  have  nicknames.  I  went  three  voyages 
besides  to  the  West  Ingees.  I  never  got  drank 
even  there,  though  I  was  obliged  to  drink  rum ; 
it  wouldn't  ha  done  to  ha  drank  the  water  neat, 
there  was  so  many  insects  in  it.  When  my  sailor's 
life  was  over  I  comes  to  Liverpool  and  marries  a 
wife — aye  and  as  good  a  wife  as  any  poor  man 
ever  had  in  England.  I  had  saved  a  goodish  bit 
o'  money,  nearly  300/.,' for  I  was  not  so  foolish  as 
some  of  the  poor  sailors,  who  yeams  their  money 
like  horses  and  spends  it  like  asses,  I  say.  Well 
we  sets  up  a  shop — a  chandler  shop — in  Liverpool : 
me  and  my  old  'ooroan  does ;  and  I  also  entered 
into  tho  pig-dealing  line.  I  used  to  get  some  of 
my  pigs  from  Ireland,  and  some  I  used  to  breed 
myself,  but  I  was  very  misfortunate.  You  re- 
collect the  year  when  the  disease  was  among  the 
cattle,  in  course  you  recollects  that ;  well,  sir,  I  lost 
24  pigs  and  a  horse  in  one  year,  and  that 
was  a  good  loss  for  a  poor  man,  weren't  it  ?  I 
thought  it  werry  hard,  for  I  'd  worked  hard  for 
my  money  at  sea,  and  I  was  alwa3rs  worry  careful, 
arter  I  knowed  what  life  was.  My  poor  wife  too 
used  to  trast  a  good  deal  in  the  shop,  and  by-and- 
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bj,  bthold  yon,  ma  and  my  old  'oonun  wai  on  our 
boMii  endi.     My  wife  wag  took  ill  too — and,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  best  adwioe,  I  bring! 
her  to  London,  but  her  cable  had  run  out,  and  she 
diedf  and  I  're  been  a  poor  forlomed  creatui'  ever 
since.  You  wouldn't  think  it,  but  arter  that  I  never 
slvpt  on  a  bed  for  MTen  yean.     I  bad  blankets 
and  my  clothes— 'but  what  I  means  is  that  I  never 
had  a  bed  to  lie  on.     I  sold  most  of  my  bits  o' 
things  to  bury  mj  wife.     I  didn't  relish  applying 
to  the  parish.  I  kept  a  few  sticks  tbo',  for  I  don't 
Hka  them  ere  lodging-houses.     I  can't  be  a  worry 
bad  keraekter,  for  I  was  seven  yean  under  one 
landlord,  and  I  warrant  me  if  I  wanted  a  room 
a^n  ho  would  let  mo  havo  one.    Arter  my  wife 
died,  knowing  some'at  about  ropes  I  geti  work  at 
Maberley's,  the  great  contractors — in  course  you 
knows  Aim.     1  made  rope  traces  for  the  artillery ; 
there's  a  good  deal  of  leathe^woric  about  the  traces, 
and  stitching  them,  you  see,  puts  me  up  to  tho 
making  of  dogs'-collars.  I  was  always  bandy  with 
my  fingers,  and  cnn  make  shoes  or  anythink.     I 
can  work  now  a«  well  aj  ever  I  could  in  my  life, 
only  my  eyee  isn't  so  good.     Ain't  it  curious  now, 
•if,  that  wot  a  man  lanu  in  hii  fingere  he  never 
forgets  1     Well  being  out  o*  work,  I  was  knocking 
about  for  some  time,  and  then  I  was  adwised  to 
apply  for  a  board  to  carry  at  one  of  them  cheap 
tailors,  but  I  didn't  get  none ;  so  I  takes  to  hawk- 
ing link  buttons  and  key  rings,  and  buys  some 
brass  dog*eollarB ;  it  was  them  brass  collars  as 
made  me  bethought  myself  as  I  could  make  some 
leather   ones.      Altho'   I    had  been  bettor  oif  I 
didn't  think  it  any  disgrace  tn  gpt  n  honest  living. 
The  leather  ooUnrs  is  harder  to  make  than  the  brass 
ones,  only  the  brass  ones  wants  more  implements. 
There  are  about  a  doxen  selling  in  the  streets 
as  makes  brnss-oollars  -there 's  not  much  profit  on 
the   brass  ones.      People    says   there's  nothing 
like  leather,  and  I  thinks  they  are  right     Well, 
sir,  as  I   was  a  telling  you,   I   commences   the 
leather-collar  making, — iii  course  I  didn't  make 
'em  as  well  at  first  as  I  do  now.     It  was  werry 
hard  lines  at  the  best  of  times.     I  used  to  get 
up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  summer 
time,  and  make  my  collars :  then  I  'd  turn  out 
about  I),  and  keep  out  until  7  or  8  at  night.     I 
seldom  took  more  than  2f.  per  day.     What  profit 
did  I  get  out  of  1$.  \     Why,  lor'  bless  you,  sir  ! 
if  I  hadn't  made  them  mysolf,  I  shouldn't  have 
got  no  profit  at  all.     But  as  it  \%-as.  if  I  took  If,,  j 
the  profiu  was  from  1*.  to  1#.  6</. ;  howsomever.  , 
sometimes  I  didn't  Uke  6</.     Wet  days  too  used 
to  run   me  aground  altogether:    my   rheunutics 
used  to  bore  me  always  when  the  rain  come  down,  i 
and  then  I  couldn't  g^t  out  to  sell.      If  I  'd  any 
leather  at  them  times  I  used  to  make  it  up  ;  but 
if  I  hadn't  none,  why  I  n-as  oblisrated  to  make 
the  best  on  it     Oh.  sir  !  you  little  knows  what 
I  're  suffered :  many  a  banyan  day  I  ve  had  in 
my  little  room — upon  a  wet  day — aye.  and  other 
days  too.      Why.  I   think   I'd  a' starved  if  it 
hadn't  a  been  for  the  'bus-men  about  Hungerford- 
market      Tbey  are  good  lads  them  there  'bus 
lads  to  such  as  me  :  they  used  to  buy  my  colUrs 
when  tbey  didn't  want  them.     Ask  anr  on  *em 


if  tbsy  know  anything  about  old  Tom,  the  colkw* 
maker,  and  see  if  tbey  don't  flare  up  and  resMct 
me.     They  used  sometimes  to  raflliB  my  collan 
'  and  give  'em  back  to  me.    Jlr.  Longstaff  too, 
the  landlord  of  the  Hungerford  Arms — I  bolievf 
it 's  called  the  Hungerford  Hotel — bas  given  ma 
something  to  eat  very  often  when  I  was  hungry, 
and  had  nothing  myself.     There 's  what  you  cul 
a  hor'nary  there  every  day.     Ton  knows  what  I 
mean — gentlemen  has  their  grub  there  at  so  much  a 
head,  or  so  much  a  belly  it  should  be,  I  lays.    I 
used  to  come  in  for  the  scraps, and  wenrthankfiil 
I   was  for  them   I  can  assure  you.     let,  Kr. 
Longstaff  is  what  you  may  call  a  good  man.  He's 
what  you  calls  a  odd  man,  and  a  odd  man's 
always  a  good  man.     All  I  got  to  lay  is, '  God 
bless  him  I '  he 's  fed  me  many  time  when  I  'vt 
been  hungry.     I  used  to  light  upon  other  friends 
too, — landlords  of  public-houses,  where  I  used  to 
hawk  my  collars ;  they  seemed  to  take  to  ne  sane- 
how  ;  it  wer'n't  for  what  I  spent  in  their  hoossi 
I  'm  sure,  seeing  as  hew  I  'd  nothing  to  spend.    I 
had  no  pension  for  my  sarvice,  and  ao  I  was 
adwised  to  apply  for  admission  to  'the  house  hen' 
(Greenwich  Hospital).   I  goes  to  Somanet-Heait; 
another  poor  fellow  was  making  a  application  at 
the  same  time ;    but  I  didn't  notning  till  one 
very  cold  day,  when  I  was  standing  quite  nusl^ 
able  like  with  my  collars,     I  'd  been  out  aevciil 
hours  and  hadn't  taken  a  penny,  when  up  conss 
the  man  as  wanted  to  get  into  the  house,  runnB^ 
with  all  his  might  to  me.  I  thought  he  was  goiqf 
to  tell  me  he  had  got  into  the  house,  and  I  vai 
glad  on  it,  for,  poor  fellow,  he  was  weny  bad  oft; 
howsomever  he  says  to  me,  '  Tom,'  says  he, '  thn* 
wants  you  at   the   Admirality.'     'j5oes  theyr 
says  I,  and  'cordingly  away  I  goes;  and  arter 
telling  the  admiral  my  sarvioe,  and  answeriaa  s 
good  many  questions  m  he  put  to  me,  the  adnunl 
says,  says  he,  '  The  order  will  be  made  out  ,*  yoi 
shall  go  into  the   house.'     I  think  the  adnUal 
knowed  me  or  somethink  about  me,  tou  see.    I 
don't  know  his  name,  and  it  would'nt  na*  done  ts 
have  axed.     God  bless  him,  whoever  he  is,  I  say% 
and  shall  say  to  my  dying  day :  it  seemed  like 
rrovidence.     I  hadn't  taken  a  ha'penny  all  that 
day ;  I  was  cold  and  hungr}',  and  sufferiag  greet 
pain    from   my  rheumatics.      Thank    God,"  ex- 
claimed the  old  man  in  conclusion,  "  I  am  qoils 
comfortable  now.     I  'vc  everythink  I  want  eaeept 
a  little  more  tea  and  shuggar,  but  I  'm  quite  con- 
tent, and  thank  God  for  all  his  merciea." 

The  old  man  informed  me  moreover  that  he  did 
not  think  there  were  more  than  balf-a-doaea  stzirt- 
sellers  besides  himself  who  made  leather  eoUan ; 
it  was  a  poor  trade,  he  said,  and  though  the  oihsr 
makers  were  younger  than  he  itvas,  he  *' could  lick 
them  all  at  stitching."  He  did  not  beUeve,  he 
told  me,  that  any  of  the  coUar-eeUcn  sold  BHif 
than  he  did — if  as  many — for  he  had  friends  that 
perhaps  other  men  had  not  He  makes  dUso 
now  sometimes,  and  wishes  he  could  get  ssbs 
shopkeeper  to  sell  them  for  him,  and  i^esi  maybe, 
he  sajrs,  he  could  obtain  a  litUe  mocc  tea  aad 
shuggar,  and  assist  a  sister-in-law  of  his  whsm  hs 
tells  me  is  in  great  distrves.  and  whom  he  has  hsii 
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b  the  habit  of  Mriiting  for  many  yean,  notwith- 
HasdiBg  fcif  porertT.  The  old  num^  during  the 
RcHd  of  hia  tronUet,  wai  affceted  to  tears 
HTwal  timw  wpeeMly  when  he  spoke  of  hit 
wife,  and  the  diitren  he  had  undergone — and 
vhh  much  liucerity  blened  God  for  the  comforts 
that  he  now  enjoyf . 

Ov  VBB  Btbht-Sbllus  of  Tools. 


Tbsbb  peopio  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  sellers 
of  hardware  articles,  though  so  fiir  a  distinct  body 
that  they  nnenlly  sell  tools  only. 

The  toou  are  of  the  commonest  kind,  and  snp- 
pKcd  by  the  cheapest  swag-shops,  from  which  es- 
IriiUihneQts  tho  majority  of  the  streetptraders 
dcriTe  their  supplies.  They  are  sometimes  dis- 
(bycd  on  a  nsall  barrow,  sometimes  on  a  stall, 
and  are  mostly  Geiman^nade. 

The  artidei  sold  and  the  price  asked — and 
genenlly  obtained,  as  no  extravagant  profit  is  de- 
Banded — 11  shown  by  the  following  : — 

CUiw  hmmners,  6rf.  Large  claw,  black  and 
tlaae-fi»ed.  Is.  Pincers,  Ad.\  larger  ones,  6(/. 
iaew-driTerSy  from  2<{.  to  \». !  Flat-note  pliers, 
M.  a  pair ;  squares,  (tcf.  to  It.  Carpenters'  oil- 
cans, Iran  id,  to  1«.  ^L  Nests  of  bnd-awls  (for 
joimm,  and  in  wooden  cases),  6(/.  to  2^.  Back 
Siwsy  Itf.  to  2f.  6<2i 

Uliile  many  of  the  street-sellers  of  tools  tra- 
Td  the  iOTeral  thoronghfiures  and  suburbs  of 
tho  metropolis,  others  vend  tools  of  a  particular 
Mad  in  putienlar  localities.  These  localities  and 
sellen  maybe  divided  into  four  distinct  classes:— 
0)  The  itreet-sellers  of  tools  in  the  markets;  (2) 
The  ftreet-sellers  of  tools  at  the  docks  and  ware- 
honsea;  (8)  The  stree^selIers  of  tools  at  mews, 
staUe-yardf,  and  job- masters*;  and  (4)  Thestreet- 
lellen  of  tools  to  working  men  at  their  workshops. 

The  markets  which  are  usually  frequented  bv 
the  vendors  of  tools  are  Newgate  and  Leadenhall. 
There  are,  I  am  informed,  only  five  or  six  street- 
•ellen  who  at  present  frequent  these  nuirkets  on 
the  busy  days.  The  articles  in  which  thev  deal 
are  butchers'  saws,  cleavers,  steels,  meAt-hooks, 
and  knives;  these  saws  they  sell  from  2s.  to  Ag. 
each;  knives  and  steels,  from  9c/.  to  Is.  Zd.  each; 
eleovers,  from  1«.  0</.  to  28.  each ;  and  meat-hooks 
at  l<f.,  2(f.,  and  8c/.  each,  according  to  the  size. 
It  is  vety  seldom,  however,  that  cleavers  are  sold 
by  the  street-sellers,  as  they  are  too  heavy  to 
carry  about  I  am  told  that  tho  trade  of  the 
tool-sellers  in  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  is 
now  veiT  indifferent,  owing  chioHy  to  the  butchers 
having  been  so  frequently  imposed  upon  by  the 
atreet-iellers,  that  they  are  either  indisposed  or 
afraid  to  dail  with  them.  When  the  itinerant 
tool-sellers  are  not  occupied  at  the  markets  they 
vend  their  wares  to  tradesmen  at  private  shops, 
but  often  without  success.  "  It  is  a  poor  living," 
said  one  of  the  hawkers  to  me ;  "  sometimes  little 
better  than  starving.  I  have  gone  out  a  whole 
day  and  haven't  taken  a  fnrthing."  I  nm  informed 
that  the  greater  portion  of  these  street-sellers  are 
broken-down  butchers.  The  tools  they  vend  are 
puthased  at  the  Brummagem  warehouses.  To 
start  in  this  branch  of  the  street-business  5«.  or 


lOi.  usually  constitutes  tho  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  stock,  and  the  average  takings  of  eaeh 
are  about  'It.  or  2«.  M.  a  day. 

"  A  dosen  years  back  twentir  such  men  offsred 
saws  at  my  shop,"  said  a  butcher  in  a  northern 
suburb  to  me;  "now  there's  only  one,  and  he 
seems  half-storving,  poor  fellow,  and  looks  very 
hungrily  at  the  meat.  Perh^M  it's  a  way  he's 
got  to  have  a  bit  given  him,  as  it  is  sometimes." 

The  only  street-seller  of  tools  at  present  fre- 
quenting Billingsgate-market  is  an  elderly  man, 
who  is  by  trade  a  working  cutler.  The  articles 
he  displays  upon  his  tray  are  oyster-knives,  fish- 
knives,  steels,  scissors,  packing-needles,  and  ham- 
mers. This  tradesman  makes  his  own  oyster- 
knives  and  fish-knives;  the  scissors  and  hammen 
are  second-hand;  and  the  packing-needles  are 
bought  at  the  ironmongers.  Sometimes  brad-awls, 
gimlets,  nails,  and  screws  form  a  part  of  his 
stock.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  frequented 
Billingsgate-market  upwards  of  ten  years.  "  Wet 
or  dry,"  he  said,  "  I  am  here,  and  I  often  sufisr 
from  rheomatics  in  tho  head  and  limbs.  Some- 
times I  have  taken  only  a  few  pence ;  on  other 
occasions  I  have  taken  3^.  or  4^.,  but  this  is  not 
very  often.  However,  what  with  the  little  I  take 
at  Billingsgate,  and  at  other  places,  I  can  just  get 
a  crust,  and  go  on  from  day  to  day." 

The  itinerant  saw-sellers  offer  their  goods  to  any 
one  in  the  street  as  well  as  at  tho  shops,  and  are 
at  the  street  markets  on  Saturday  evenings  with 
small  saws  for  use  in  cookery.  With  the  butchers 
they  generally  barter  rather  than  sell,  taking  any 
old  saw  in  exchange  with  so  much  money,  for  a 
new  one.  "  I  was  brought  up  a  butcher,"  said 
one  of  these  saw-sellers,  "and  worked  as  a  journey- 
man, off  and  on,  between  twenty  and  thirty  year. 
But  I  grew  werry  delicate  from  rheumatidu,  and 
my  old  'ooman  was  bad  too,  so  that  we  once  had 
to  go  into  Morylebone  work  'us.  I  had  no  family 
living,  perhaps  they  're  better  as  it  is.  We  dis- 
charged ourselves  after  a  time,  and  they  gave 
us  5*.  I  then  thought  I'd  try  and  sell  a  few  saws 
and  things.  A  master-butcher  that's  been  a 
friend  to  roe,  lent  me  another  5*.,  and  I  asked  a 
man  as  sold  saws  to  butchers  to  put  me  in  the 
way  of  it,  and  he  took  me  to  a  swag-shop. 
I  do  werry  badly,  sir,  but  I  'II  not  deny,  and  I 
can't  deny — not  anyhow — when   you  tell  me 

Mr. told  you  about  me— that  there  s  'elps 

to  me.  If  I  make  a  bargain,  for  so  much ;  or  for 
old  SAWS  or  cleavers,  or  any  old  butcher  thing,  and 
so  much ;  a  man  wot  knows  me  says,  *  Well,  old 
boy,  you  don't  look  satisfied ;  here 's  a  bit  of  steak 
for  you.'  Sometimes  it's  a  cut  off  a  scrag  of 
mutton,  or  weal ;  that  gives  the  old  'soman 
and  me  a  good  nourishing  bit  of  grub.  I  can 
work  at  times,  and  every  Saturday  a'most  I'm 
now  a  porter  to  a  butcher.  I  carries  his  meat 
from  Newgate,  when  he's  killed  hisself,  and 
wants  no  more  than  a  man's  weight  from  the 
market;  and  when  he  'asn't  killed  hisself  in 
course  he  hires  a  cart.  I  makes  1*.  a  day  the 
year  round,  I  think,  on  saws,  and  my  old  'ooman 
makes  more  than  'arf  as  much  at  charing,  and 
there 's  the  'elps,  and  then  I  gets  18rf.  and  my 
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Sub  every  Saturday.    It 's  no  use  grumbllDg ; 
tf  isn't  grubbed  'arf  so  well  as  me  and  my  old 
'ooman.    My  rent 's  20(2.  a  week." 

The  articles  vended  by  the  second  class  of  the 
street-sellers  of  tools,  or  those  whose  purchasers 
are  mostly  connected  with  the  docks  and  ware- 
houses, consist  of  iron-handled  claw-hammers, 
ipanners,  bed-keys,  and  corkscrews.  Of  these 
street-traders  there  are  ten  or  twelve,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  them  are  blacksmiths  out  of 
employ.  Some  make  their  own  baomters,  where^is 
others  purchase  the  articles  they  vend  at  the 
swag-shops.  "  We  sell  more  hammers  and  bed- 
keys  than  other  things,"  said  one,  "and  some- 
times we  sells  a  corkscrew  to  the  landlord  of  a 
public-house,  and  then  we  have  perhaps  half-a- 
pint  of  beer.  Our  principal,  customers  for  span- 
ners are  wheelwrights.  Those  for  hammers  are 
egg-merchants,  oilmen,  wax  and  tallow-chandlers, 
and  other  tradesmen  who  receive  or  send  out 
goods  in  wooden  cases;  as  well  as  chance  cus- 
tomers in  the  streets."  The  amount  of  capital 
required  to  start  in  the  line  is  from  5«.  to  15«.:  "it 
is  not  much  use,"  said  one,  "  to  go  to  shop  with 
less  than  lOf." 

•  A  third  dass  of  the  street-sellers  of  tools  are 
the  vendors  of  curry-combs  and  brushes,  mane- 
combs,  Krapers,  and  clipping  instruments;  and 
these  articles  are  usually  sold  at  the  several  mews, 
stable-yards,  and  jobbing-masters'  in  and  about  the 
metropolis.  The  sellers  are  mostly  broken-down 
grooms,  who,  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  situation, 
retort  to  street-selling  as  a  last  shift.  **  It  is  the 
last  coach,  when  a  man  takes  to  this  kind  of 
living/'  said  one  of  my  informants,  a  groom  iu  a 
"good  place;"  "and  it's  getting  worse  and  worse. 
The  poor  fellows  look  half-starved.  ^Vhy,  what 
do  you  think  I  gave  for  these  scissors  I  I  got  'em 
for  Qd.  and  a  pint  of  beer,  and  I  should  have  to 
give  perhaps  half-a-crown  for  'em  at  a  shop."  The 
trade  is  fast  declining,  and  to  gentlemen's  carriage 
mews  the  street-sellers  of  such  tools  rarely  resort, 
as  the  instruments  required  for  stable-use  are  now 
bought,  by  the  coachmen,  of  the  tradesmen  who 
supply  their  masters.  At  the  "  mixed  mews,"  as 
I  heard  them  called,  there  are  two  men  who,  along 
with  razors,  knives,  and  other  things,  occasionally 
offer  "clipping"  and  "trimming"  scissors.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  there  were  four  of  these  street- 
sellers.  The  trimming-scissors  arc,  in  the  shops, 
\t.  6d,  to  2i.  6d.  a  pair.  There  is  one  trade  still 
carried  on  in  these  places,  although  it  is  diminutive 
compared  to  what  it  was :  I  allude  to  the  sale  of 
curry-combs.  Those  vended  by  street-sellers  at  the 
mews  are  sold  at  7d.  or  Qd,  The  best  sale  for  these 
curry-combs  is  about  Coventry-street  and  the  Hay- 
market,  and  at  the  livery-stables  generally.  Along 
with  curry-combs,  the  street- vendors  sell  wash- 
leathers,  mane-combs  (horn),  sponges  (which  were 
like  dried  moss  for  awhile,  I  was  told,  got  up  by 
the  Jews,  but  which  ore  now  good),  dandy-brushes 
(whalebone-brushes,  to  scrape  dirt  from  a  horse's 
legs,  before  he  is  groomed),  spoke-brushes  (to  clean 
carriage- wheels),  and  coach-mops.  One  dweller  in 
a  large  West-end  mews  computed  that  100  differ- 
ent street-traders  resorted  thither  daily,  and  that 


twenty  sold  the  articles  I  have  specified.  In  this 
trade,  I  am  assured,  there  are  no  broken-down 
coachmen  or  grooms,  only  the  regular  ttieet-sellefs. 
A  commoner  curry-comb  is  sold  at  2d.  (prime  cost 
If.  S<2.  a  dosen),  at  Smithfield,  on  maiket-days, 
and  to  the  carmen,  and  the  owners  of  the  rougher 
sort  of  horses ;  but  this  trade  is  not  extensive. 

There  may  be  ten  men,  I  am  told,  selling  com- 
mon "  currys ; "  and  they  also  sell  other  articles 
(often  horse  oil-cloths  and  nose-bags)  along  with 
them. 

The  last  class  of  street-sellers  is  the  beaten-out 
mechanic  or  workman,  who,  through  blindness,  age, 
or  infirmities,  is  driven  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
supplying  his  particular  craft  with  their  varioos 
implements.  Of  this  class,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
there  are  six  men  in  London  who  were  brought  op 
as  tailors,  but  are  now,  through  some  affliction  or 
privation,  incapacitated  from  fiilowing  their  calling. 
These  men  sell  needles  at  four  and  five  for  Id.; 
thimbles  Id,  to  2d,  each;  scissors  from  Is.  to 
2s.  6d. ;  and  wax  Id.  the  lump.  There  are  also 
old  and  blind  shoemakers,  who  sell  a  few  articles 
of  grindery  to  their  shopmates,  as  they  term  them, 
as  well  as  a  few  decayed  members  of  other  tiadei, 
hawking  the  implements  of  the  handicraft  to 
which  they  formerly  belonged.  But  as  I  hsre 
already  given  a  long  account  of  one  of  this  cisss, 
under  the  head  of  the  blind  needle-seller,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  me  to  speak  further  on  the  subject. 

From  one  of  the  street-traders  in  saws  I  had  the 
following  account  of  his  struggles,  as  well  as  the 
benefit  he  received  from  teetotalism,  of  which  he 
spoke  very  warmly.  His  room  was  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  a  house  in  a  court  near  Holbom,  and  wms 
clean  and  comfortable-looking.  There  were  good- 
sixed  pictures,  iu  frames,  of  the  Queen,  the  Last  Sap- 
per, and  a  Rural  Scene,  besides  minor  pictures : 
some  of  these  had  been  received  in  exchange  for 
saws  with  street- picture-sellers.  A  shelf  was 
covered  with  china  ornaments,  such  as  are  sold  in 
the  streets ;  the  table  liad  its  oil-skin  cover,  aud 
altogether  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  decent  room. 
The  rent,  unfurnished,  was  2g.  a  week. 

"  I  've  been  eight  years  in  this  trade,  sir,"  the 
saw-seller  said,  "  but  I  was  brought  up  to  a  very 
different  one.  When  a  lad  I  worked  in  a  coal-pit 
along  with  my  &ther,  but  his  behaviour  to  me  was 
so  cruel,  he  beat  me  so,  that  I  ran  away,  and 
walked  every  step  from  the  north  of  England  to 
London.  I  can't  say  I  ever  repented  runniog 
away — much  as  I  *ve  gone  through.  My  money 
was  soon  gone  when  I  got  to  London,  aud  my 
way  of  spcKikiug  was  laughed  at.  [He  had  now 
very  little  of  a  provincial  accent.]  That  *s  fourteen 
year  back.  Why,  indeed,  sir,  it  puxzles  me  to 
tell  you  how  I  lived  then  when  I  did  live.  I 
jobbed  about  the  markets,  and  slept,  when  I  could 
pay  for  a  lodging,  at  the  cheap  lodging-houses;  so 
I  got  into  the  way  of  selling  a  few  things  iu  the 
sti'eets,  as  I  saw  others  do.  I  sold  laces  and 
children's  handkerchiefs.  Sometimes  I  was  miser- 
able enough  when  I  hadn't  a  farthing,  and  if  I 
mannged  to  make  a  sixpence  I  got  tipsy  on  it.  For 
six  weeks  I  slept  every  night  in  the  Peckham 
Union.  For  another  five  or  six  weeks  I  slept  every 
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tlM  dark  aidiM  hj  tbe  Stnnd.  I  're 
I  hftd  twentj  tr  tbirtj  oonipAnioiii  thtm. 

•  lie  down  on  tht  bwe  itontt,  and  wm 

•  miniitfl^  and  alept  like  a  top  all  nighty 
ng  wai  Tetj  liad,  I  felt  stiff,  and  aore, 
and  miaeraUe.  How  I  lived  at  all  ia  a 
I  ne^  Abont eleren  jenri a^ I  waiper- 
I  go  to  a  Tempeiance  Meeting  in  Harp 
uringdon-ttieet),  and  tbefe  I  ngned  the 
hat  ii^  I  made  my  mark,  for  I  can't  read 
which  haf  been  a  great  hinder  to  me.    If 

a  Mholard  a  teetotal  gent  would  hare 
ito  the  poliee  three  jmat  ago,  about  the 
(ot  manned.  I  did  better,  of  coutm, 
iraa  a  teetotaller— no  more  dark  arehei. 
a  few  little  ahawlf  in  the  atreeta 
t  it  waa  hardly  bread  and  butter  and 

tiniea.  Bight  jear  ago  I  thought  I 
J  aaw-aelling :  a  ahopkeeper  adviaed  me, 

CB  en  aiz  aalt  aawa,  which  I  aeld  to  oil- 
7  'xe  for  cutting  aalt  onl  j,  and  art  made 
aa  ateel  would  mat  and  dirtj  the  aalt 
e  waa  fer  better  at  firat  than  it  ia  now. 

weeka  I  earned  16f.  to  18«.  In  bed 
Ok.  or  12«.  Now  I  may  earn  10#.,  not 
week,  pretty  regular :  yeaterday  I  made 

Oilmen  are  better  customera  than  chance 
yera,  fer  I  'm  known  to  them.  There  'a 
I  man  beaidea  myaelf  aelliug  nothing 
k  I  walk,  I  belicTo,  100  miles  every 
id  that  I  couldn't  do,  I  know,  if  I  wasn^t 
I  never  long  fer  a  taste  of  liquor  if 
'  ao  cold  or  tired.  It  'a  all  poiaonoua." 
awa  sold  are  8  inch,  which  cost  at  the 
pa  8#.  and  8«.  6<i.  a  doien ;  10  inch,  9«. 
6<l.;  and  ao  on,  the  price  advancing  ac- 

0  the  increaaed  aise,  to  18  inch,  13s.  6<i. 
n.  Larger  aisea  are  seldom  sold  in  the 
The  second  man'a  eaminga,  my  informant 
,  were  the  aame  aa  hia  own. 

rife  of  my  informant,  when  ahe  got  work 
ibnidereaa,  could  earn  lis.  and  12s.  At 
ahe  waa  at  work  braiding  ^dresses  for  a 
:er,  at  2\d.  each.  By  hard' work,  and  if 
not  her  baby  to  attend  to,  she  could  earn  no 
B  ^\iL  a  day.  As  it  waa  ahe  did  not  earn  6<<. 

>r  THB  BBOaAR  STREn-SlLLBBS. 

Jiia  head  I  include  only  such  of  the  beg- 
t^aeUera  aa  are  neither  infirm  nor  auffering 
f  aevere  bodily  affliction  or  privation.  1 
aware  that  the  aged— the  blind — the  Ume 
halt  often  pretgnd  to  aell  amall  articlea  in 
t— «uch  aa  boot-lacea,  tracta,  cabbage-nets, 
mchsa^  kettle-holders,  and  the  like ;  and 

1  natters  are  carried  by  them  partly  to  keep 
the  Uiw,  and  partly  to  evince  a  disposition 
iblic  that  they  are  willing  to  do  something 
r  livelihood.  But  these  being  really  ob- 
charity,  they  bebng  more  properly  to  the 
BMin  division  of  thia  book,  in  which  the 
thooe  that  can't  work,  and  their  several 
f  living,  will  be  treated  of. 

though  beggars,  are  not  "lurkers" — 
bdbag  strictly  one  who  loiters  about  for 
ihoBeat  purpose.   Many  modes  of  thieving 


as  well  aa  begging  are  termed  "lurking" — the 
**  dead  lurk,"  for  instance,  is  the  expressive  slang 
phrase  for  the  art  of  entering  dwelling-houses 
during  divine  service.  The  term  "  lurk,"  however, 
is  mostly  applied  to  the  several  modes  of  plunder- 
ing by  representations  of  sham  distress. 

It  is  of  these  alone  that  I  purpose  here  treating 
— or  rather  of  that  portion  of  them  which  pretends 
to  deal  in  manufectured  articles. 

In  a  few  instances  the  street-sellers  of  small 
articles  of  utility  are  also  the  manufecturers. 
Many,  however,  »ay  they  are  the  producera  of  the 
thinga  ther  ofler  for  aale,  thinking  thua  to  evade 
the  necesnty  of  having  a  hawker's  licence.  The 
majority  of  these  petty  dealers  know  little  of  the 
nianufecture  of  the  goods  they  vend,  being  mere 
tradesmen.  Some  few  profess  to  be  the  makers  of 
their  commodities,  solely  with  the  view  of  enlist- 
ing sympathy,  and  thus  either  selling  the  trifles 
they  carry  at  an  enormous  profit,  or  else  of  ob- 
taining alma. 

An  inmate  of  one  of  the  low  lodging-houses  has 
supplied  me  with  the  following  statement:— 
"Within  my  recollection,"  says  my  informant, 
"the  great  branch  of  trade  among  these  worthies, 
was  the  sale  of  sewing  cotton,  eitner  in  skeins  or 
on  reels.  In  the  former  case,  the  article  cost  the 
'  lurkers '  about  8(f.  per  pound ;  one  pound  would 
produce  thirty  skeins,  wnich,  sold  at  one  penny 
each,  or  two  for  three  halfpence,  produced  a  oeavy 
profit  The  lurkers  could  mosUy  dispose  of  three 
pounds  per  day ;  the  article  was,  of  course,  dam- 
aged, rotten,  and  worthless. 

*'  The  mode  of  sale  consisted  in  the  'lurkers'  call- 
ing at  the  several  houses  in  a  particular  district, 
and  representing  themselves  as  Manchester  cotton 
spinners  out  of  employ.  Long  tales,  of  course, 
were  told  of  the  distresses  of  the  operatives,  and  of 
the  oppression  of  their  employers ;  these  tales  had 
for  the  most  part  been  taught  them  at  the  pad- 
ding-ken, by  some  old  and  experienced  dodger  of 
'  the  school ; '  and  if  the  spokesman  eonld  patter 
well,  a  much  Urger  sum  was  frequently  obtained 
in  direct  alms  than  was  reaped  by  the  nle." 

Ootton  on  reels  was — except  to  the  purchaser — 
a  still  better  specuUttion ;  the  reels  were  large, 
handsomely  mounted,  and  displayed  in  bold  relief 
such  inscriptions  as  the  following : — 

PIMB'fl 
PATSWr  OOTTOir. 

ISO  Yards. 
The  reader,  however,  must  divide  the  "  120 
yards,"  here  mentioned,  by  12,  and  then  he  will 
arrive  at  something  like  the  true  secret  aa  to 
the  quantity ;  for  the  aurfeee  only  waa  covered  by 
the  thread. 

"  The  '  ootton  Lurk '  ia  now  '  cooper'd '  (worn 
out) ;  a  more  common  dodge — and,  of  course,  only 
an  excuse  for  begging — is  to  envelope  a  packet  of 
'warranted'  needles,  or  a  few  inches  of  'real 
Honiton  Uice  '  in  an  envelope,  with  a  few  lines  to 
the  '  Lady  of  the  House,'  or  a  printed  bill,  setting 
forth  the  misery  of  the  manufecturers,  and  the 
intention  of  the  parties  leaving  the  '  fakement'  to 
presume  to  call  for  an  answer  in  a  few  hours.  I 
subjoin  a  copy  of  one  of  these  documents. 


\i 
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'  TUE  LACEMAKER/?  APPEAL. 


'  It  18  with  extreme  regret  we  thui  preiuine  to 
tretpasi  on  joor  time  and  attention,  we  are  Lace 
M^en  by  trade,  and  owing  to  the  extensive  im- 
proTeroentfl  in  Machiner}',  it  has  nuide  bnnd  labour 
completely  nselets. 

'  So  that  it  has  thrown  hundreds  of  honest  and 
industrioas  men  out  of  employment,  yonr  peti- 
tioners are  among  the  number.  Fifteen  men  with 
their  families  have  left  their  homes  with  the  in- 
tention of  emigrating  to  South  Australia,  and  the 
only  means  we  have  of  supporting  ourselves  till 
we  can  get  away,  is  by  the  sale  of  some  Frame 
Thread  and  Traced  Lace  Collars  of  our  ovm  ma- 
nn&cturc,  at  the  following  low  prices  - -Fashion- 
able Frame  Lace  Oollars  3d.  each,  warranted  to 
wash  and  wear  well ;  Frame  Thread  Collars  6d. 
each,  Traced  Lace  Collars  Is.  each,  the  best  that 
can  be  made,  and  we  trust  we  shall  meet  with  that 
encoaragament  from  the  Friends  of  Industry  which 
our  neceMities  require. 

'  The  enclosed  two  6d. 

'The  patry  calling  for  this,  will  have  an  assort- 
ment of  the  Newest  Patterns  of  Frame  Thread 
Lace  and  Edgings  for  your  inspection,  and  the 
smallest  purchase  will  be  tliankfully  received 
and  gratefully  remembered  by  G.  DAVIS,  Lace 
Makers. 

'We  beg  to  state  that  a  number  of  the  families 
being  destitute  of  clothing,  the  bearer  is  authorised 
to  receive  any  articles  of  »uch  in  exchange  for  Laci', 
Edgings  or  Collars. 


/ 


•  ALLKN.  Printer,  Long-row,  Nottingham." 
"  These  are  left  by  one  of  *  the  school '  at 
the  houses  of  the  gentry,  a  mark  being  placed 
on  the  door  post  of  such  as  are  'bone'  or 
'gammy,*  in  order  to  inform  the  rest  of  'the 
school '  where  to  call,  and  what  houses  to  avoid. 
As  the  needles  cost  but  a  few  ponce  per  thousand, 
and  the  lace  less  than  one  halfpenny  per  yard — 
a  few  purchasers  of  the  former  at  1*.  per  packet 
(25  needles),  or  of  the  latter  at  2$.  6e/.  per  yard, 
is  what  these  •  lurkers*  term  a  'fair  day's  work  for 
a  fair  day's  wages.' 

I  "  Another  and   very   extensive  branch  of  the 

pseiido-' manufacturing'  fraternity  is  to  be  found 
among  the  sham  street-sellers  of  cutlery. 

I  "At  some  of  the  least  respectable  of  the  swag- 

shops  may  be  bought  all  the  paraphernalia  requi- 
site in  order  to  set  up  as  the  real  roanufocturer  of 
Sheffield  and  'Brummagem'  goods — including, 
beside  the  cutlery,  chamois-leather  aprons,  paper 
caps  (ready  crushed,  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  age  and  usage),  and  hist,  but  not  least,  n  com- 
pound of  black  lead  and  tallow,  to  '  take  the 
granny '  off  them  as  has  white  'ands,.so  as  the  flat's 
shan't  '  tumble '  to  the  '  unworkmanlike  appear- 
ance of  the  palms  of  the  '  lurker.' 

"Thus  'got  up'  for  the  part,"  continues  my 
informant,  "  and  provided  with  a  case  of  nuors, 
which  perhaps  has  cost  him  two  groats,  and  (if  he 
can  raise  as  much)  a  noggin  o'  rum  to  '  give  him 
cheek '  and  make  him  '  spoak  up '  to  his  victims — 


'Jock  Beaver,'  the  'king  of  the  itreet-cntlen,' will 
sally  forth,  and  meet,  intercept,  and  follow  ny 
gentleman  who  seems  a  'likely  spec/  till  worried 
perhaps  by  importunity,  the  'swell '  Imya  what  he 
does  not  want,  and,  I  need  scarcely  add,  what  he 
cannot  use.  Next,  in  importance,  to '  Jack  BaaTsr/ 
is  the  notorious  '  Pat  Connor.'  Pat '  does  nothing 
on  the  blob,'  that  is  to  say  (he  doei  not  follow 
people  and  speak  to  them  on  the  streett).  His 
'  dodge'— and  it  has  been  for  yeart  a  to 
one — is  to  go  round  to  the  pnbltc  offices, 
as  before  described,  with  the  exception  of  being ia 
his  shirt  sleeves  (he  has  every  day  a  eUan  ibiirt), 
and  teaze  the  clerks  till  they  pnrehaae  a  pen-knife. 
He  has  been  known  to  sell  firom  fifteen  to  twenty 
knives  in  one  day,  at  two  shillings  each,  the  finl 
cost  being  about  threepence-halfpenny.  Of  oonw 
he  is  often  interrupted  by  porters  and  other 
officials,  bnt  he  always  carries  in  one  hand  a  roll 
of  wire,  and  a  small  hammer  in  the  other,  anl 
having  got  the  name  of  tome  gentleman  vp  itur% 
he  pretends  that  he  is  going  to  mend  Mr.  Sowd- 
so's  belL  This  worthy,  a  short  time  ago,  aidt 
firee — in  the  Custom  Hooae— with  a  tinnieee^ 
belonging  to  one  of  the  clerks,  for  which  tke 
'  Sheffield  manufacturer '  got  twelve  months  ia 
Newgate.  I  have  not  teen  him  since,*'  adds  ay 
informant,  "and  therefore  imagine  that  he  is  nsv 
taking  a  provincial  tour.  ** 

Of  Tns  "  Housi  of  Lords,"  a  SrasR-Siuiilk 

Defunct  Club. 
I  II AVE  given  an  account  of  a  defunct  dab,  of 
which  the  "  paper  workers"  were  the  chief  men* 
bers ;  and  I  have  now  to  do  the  same  of  a  society 
not  very  dissimilar  in  its  objects,  of  whidi  the 
street- sellers  of  manu&ctured  articles  oonstitaied 
the  great  majority.  It  was  called  the  "  house  of 
lords,"  and  was  established  about  eight  years  age, 
at  the  Koebuck-tivem,  Holbom,  and  existed  three 
years.  Its  object  was  to  relieve  its  membenin 
sickness.  The  subscription  was  2d,  a  week,  and 
the  relief  to  a  sick  member  was  as  many  pennies 
a  week  as  the  club  contained  members,  with,  in 
any  pressing  case,  an  additional  halfpenny,  whiek 
the  members  paid  into  the  fund,  over  and  above 
their  weekly  subscription.  For  the  greater  part 
of  iu  existence  the  club  contained  ninety  mem- 
bers (a  few  of  them  honorary),  and  there  were 
very  few  cases  of  "declaring  on  the  fund"  by 
sick  members.  At  one  period  for  many  weeks 
there  were  no  such  declarations,  and  the  "  hoese 
of  lords"  had  80/.  in  hand.  One  of  the  leadbg 
members,  a  very  intelligent  man,  who  had  **s 
good  connection  in  hardware,"  had  taken  frcat 
pains  to  prepare  a  code  of  rules,  which,  having 
been  approved  by  the  other  members,  it  was  cea* 
sidered  time  that  the  "bouse  of  lords'*  ahonld  be 
enrolled.  Delays,  however,  intervened.  "Totdl 
you  the  truth,  sir,"  one  of  them  said,  "  we  wwe 
afraid  to  employ  an  attorney,  and  thought  of  wdt- 
ing  upon  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  ounelvei,  but  it  wasn't 
to  be." 

The  club  was,  moreover,  looked  npon  as  some- 
what select  "  No  costers  were  admitted,  sir,"  I 
was  told  by  a  hardware   seller   in  the  streets; 
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*Bot  Imt  wliat  then  '■  mmy  Tery  mdiutrioos  and 
kocflt  men  mioiig  them,  but  they  're  in  s  different 
liMp  ftnd  an  •  diflerent  lort  of  people  to  lu."   The 
■cmberi  met  once  s  week,  and,  thooffh  they  were 
lawijf   and  talkatire  enough,  drunkenness  was 
ilrangiT  diaeomaged.    It  was  common  for  the 
labsmbcn  who  were  re^uded  as  the  "geniuses  " 
sf  the  trade,  to  take  ooniuel  together,  and  "  invent 
•ay  new  more."    They  were  reputed  to  be  know- 
ing among  the  most  knowing,  in  all  street  arts 
sad  dodgea,  and  the  way  in  which  the  club  came 
ts  an  end,  considering  the  strong  claims  to  know 
iagneea  of  its  members,  was  curious  enough. 
.  One  Sntorday  erening  a  member  who  was  con- 
■dered  a  respectable  man,  and  was  sufficiently 
Rgolar  in  his  payments,  appeared  nt  the  weekly 
BMeting^  introducing  his  hmdlord,  who,  ns  a  non- 
■onber,  had  to  pay  \d.  for  admission.     The  man 
Idd  how  his  fiunily  had  sufiered  from  illness,  and 
how  be  had  been  ill,  and  got  into  arrears  of  rent, 
tat  he  did  not  like  to  distress  the  fund ;  and  how 
his  landlord  was  then  in  possession  of  his  ''sticks," 
which  mnat  be  sold  in  the  morning  if  he  could 
net  pay  Ifii. ;  and,  moreover,  how  his  landlord — 
a  Taty  kind-hearted,  indulgent  man — was  forced 
to  do  this,  for  he  himself  was  in  difficulties.     The 
■icnbers  Toted  that  the  15#.  should  be  advanced ; 
hat  hefeie  the  next  meeting  night  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  statement  of  the  poor  member  in 
arreara  was  an  imposition.     The  landlord  was 
■erdy  a  confederate;   the  worthy  conple  bad 
been  drinkinff   together,   and,   to   prolong  their 
tipping,  had  hit  upon  tiie  roguish  scheme  I  have 


Thif,  among  other  things,  lowered  the  confidence 
of  the  members.  The  numbers  fell  off  until  it 
waa  thought  best  to  "  wind  up  th(  concern."  The 
mall  fnnds  in  hand  were  fairly  apportioned  among 
the  remainmg  members,  and  the  club  ceased  to 


Another  Street-sellers*  Club  has  recently  been 
famed  by  the  men  themselves,  of  which  the  follow- 
iaf  ia  the  prospectus,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  street-folk  to  better 
their  condition  will  meet  with  a  better  fate  than 
its  predecessor : — 

Onr  motto  is  "  To  live  honestly  by  daily  per- 
severance and  industry." 

8inet  Mechanics,  Labourer*,  Havters,  j;c. 
PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION, 

BSLD   AT  THE  LAMB  TAYERN, 

NEW    TURNSTILE,    HOLBORN, 
Proprietor,  Mr.  White. 


The  above-named  classes  are  kindly  invited  to 
ittend  a  Meeting  convened  for 

SUITDAT   EvKKIHa  NEXT, 

kod.  every  succeeding  Sunday  Evening,  at  the 
ibove  honse,  to  carry  out  the  object  unanimously 
igreed  to  by  the  Enrolled  Members  and  the 
[leneral  Committee.  Furthermore,  to  take  into 
misideration  the  most  appropriate  means  whereby 
re  nmy  be  enabled  to  assist  each  other  iu  the 
ime  of  adversity. 


OOXMITTKi: 

Mr.  Taylor,  Chairman,    Mr.  Thoresby, 

—  Travers,  —  Dowse, 

—  Cowan,  —  Manly, 

—  Moody,  — -  Morris, 

—  Moore,  —  Lawson, 

—  Hand,  —  Lamb, 

—  Martin. 

Mr.  J.  White,  Treasurer.     Mr.  F.  A.  Thoresby, 
Secretary. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  at  Seven  o'clock,  and 
the  Committee  are  requested  to  be  in  attendance 
one  hour  previous. 

Of  tub  Strikt-Sblleks  of  Caookert  ahd 
Glass-Warbs. 
We  now  come  to  a  new  cUiss  of  the  street- 
sellers  of  manufisctored  articles — vis.,  the  "  crocks," 
as  they  are  termed.  I  have  before  alluded  to 
one  characteristic  of  these  traders  —  that  they 
all  strive  to  be  barterers  in  preference  to  sales- 
men. They  also  present  other  varying  qualities 
when  compared  with  other  classes  of  street-sellers. 
Of  these  "  crocks,"  there  are,  from  the  best  data  I 
could  obtain  from  men  in  the  trade,  and  from  the 
swag-shop  people  who  supply  them,  250  men  and 
160  women;  of  these,  120  couples  (man  and 
woman)  "  work**  together ;  of  the  remainder,  some- 
times two  men  work  in  unison,  and  some  women 
work  singly.  On  my  inquiring  of  one  of  these 
street  folk  if  ever  three  worked  together,  I  was 
told  that  such  was  never  the  case,  as  the  "crocks" 
would  quote  a  saying :  "Two  's  good  company, 
three's  none  at  all."  Of  the  men  and  women 
carrying  on  this  traffic  conjointly  more  than  half 
ore  married  ;  showing  a  difference  of  habits  to  the 
coBtermongcrs.  The  reason  assigned  to  me  by  I 
one  of  the  class  (himself  once  a  costermonger)  was  | 
that  the  interest  of  the  man  and  woman  in  the 
business  was  closer  than  in  costermongering,  while 
the  serviceableness  of  a  woman  helpmate  in  "  swop- 
ping/' or  bartering,  was  much  greater.  This  prompts 
the  women,  I  am  told,  even  if  they  are  unmarried 
at  the  outset,  to  insist  upon  wedlock ;  and  the  man 
— sometimes,  perhaps,  to  secure  a  valuable  "  help," 
at  others,  it  may  be,  from  better  motives— consents 
to  what  in  this  rank  of  life,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances of  such  street-traders,  is  more  frequently 
the  woman's  offer  than  the  man's.  The  trade,  in 
its  present  form,  has  not  been  known  more  than 
twelve  years. 

The  goods,  which  are  all  bought  at  the  crock 
swag-shops,  of  which  an  account  is  given  below,  are 
carried  in  baskets  on  the  head,  the  men  having 
pads  on  the  cloth  caps  which  they  wear — or  some- 
times a  padding  of  bay  or  wool  inside  the  cap — 
while  the  women's  pads  are  worn  outside  their 
bonnets  or  caps,  the  bonnet  being  occasionally 
placed  on  the  basket.  The  goods,  though  carried 
in  baskets  on  the  head  to  the  locality  of  the  traffic, 
are,  whilst  the  tmffic  is  going  on,  usually  borne 
from  house  to  house,  or  street  to  street,  on  the 
arm,  or  when  in  large  baskets  carried  before  them 
by  the  two  hands.  These  baskets  are  strongly  made; 
the  principal  mart  is  close  to  Spitalfields-market. 
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The  men  enprnged  in  this  trade  are  usually 
stroi)?,  robust,  and  red-faced.  Most  of  them  are 
above  the  middle  stature ;  very  fi*w  are  beyond 
middle  age,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  under  or 
little  more  than  30.  The  women,  more  than  the 
men,  have  contracted  a  stoop  or  bend  to  one  side, 
not  so  much  by  carrying  weights  on  the  head,  as 
by  carrying  them  on  the  arm.  The  weights  they 
carry  are  from  three  to  five  stone.  The  dress  of 
the  men  is  the  same  as  the  costermongers,  with  the 
exception  of  shnotingcut  jnckctR  being  more 
frequent  among  the  "crocks"  than  the  costers, and 
red  plush  waistcoats  are  very  popular  with  them. 
"When  not  at  w<»rk,  or  on  Sundays — for  they  never 
work  on  the  Siibbath,  though  they  do  not  go  to 
church  or  chapel — these  men  are  hardly  ever  seen 
to  wear  a  hat.  Botli  men  and  women  wear  strong 
boots  and,  unless  when  "  hard-up,"  silk  handkcr- 
cliiefs.  Their  places  of  residence  are,  as  regards  the 
majority,  in  Spitalfields,  13ethnal-green,  and  Shore- 
ditch.  Of  the  others  the  greater  portion  reside  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kent-street,  in  the  Borough. 
Their  abode  usiuUy  consists  of  one  room,  which 
is  in  most  cases  more  comfortable,  and  better  fur- 
nished than  those  of  the  costers.  "  We  pick  up 
a  tidy  ornament  now  and  then,"  one  crock  said, 
*'  such  as  a  picture,  in  the  way  of  iwop,  and  our 
good  women  likes  to  keep  them  at  home  for  a  bit 
of  show."  They  live  well,  in  general,  dining  out 
almost  every  day ;  and  I  am  told  that,  as  a  body, 
they  have  fewer  children  than  any  other  clnsi  of 
6treet-fulk. 

Tlie  trade  is  almost  entirely  itinerant.  Crock- 
sellers  are  to  be  s<'en  at  street  nmrkcts  on  Saturday 
nights,  bnt  they  are  not  tho  regular  crocks,  who, 
us  I  have  said,  do  not  care  to  t>U.  The  crocks  go 
on  "  rounds,"  the  great  trade  being  in  the 
suburbs.  Sometimes  a  round  lasts  a  week,  tlie 
couple  resting  at  a  fresh  place  every  night.  Others 
have  a  round  for  each  day  of  the  week. 

Tlie  long  rounds  are  to  Greenwich,  "Woolwich, 
North  fleet,  Gravesend,  Stroud,  Iloehester,  Chat- 
ham, and  thun  to  Maidstone.  Some  will  then 
make  Maidstone  the  head-quarters,  and  work  the 
neighbouring  villages— such  as  Kast  Farleigh, 
Town  Mailing,  Yalding,  Aylesford,  and  others. 
The  return  to  town  may  be  direct  by  railway,  or 
by  some  other  route,  if  any  stock  remains  unsold. 
On  thi'se  long  rounds  the  higher  priced  goods  are 
generally  carried,  and  stock  is  forwarded  from 
London  to  the  "crock"  whilst  on  the  round,  if 
the  d<Mn:uid  require  it.  Another  long  round  is 
Vauxhall,  Wandsworth,  Kingston-on-Thames,  and 
(iuildford,  with  divergings  to  the  villages.  The 
return  from  (iuildford  is  often  by  Kichmoml,  Kew, 
&c.  A  third  long  round  is  Hampstead,  Kilbum, 
Baniet,  Watford,  and  so  on  to  St.  Alban's.  The 
other  long  rounds  are  less  frequented ;  but  some 
go  to  Uxbridge;  others  to  Windsor  and  Eton,  and 
as  far  as  Heading;  others  to  Cambridge,  by  Tot- 
tenham, p]dmonton.  Ware,  &c.  When  no  trade  is 
to  be  done  close  to  London,  the  "  crocks  '  often 
have  themselves  and  their  wares  conveyed  to  any 
town  by  rail.  The  short,  or  town  rounds,  are  the 
Dover  road,  New  Kent-road,  Walworth,  Camber- 
well,  and  back  by  Neaingtou;  Kcnniugtou,  Brix- 


ton, Clapham,  and  back  by  Yanxkall;  ^yiwittr, 
Notting-hill,  and  back  by  Paddington;  Camdm 
Town,  St  John's  Wood,  and  Hampvtcad;  Stokt 
Newington,  Dalston,  Clapton,  Sbacklewell,  and 
Stamford-hill;  Mile-end,  Stratford,  and  Bow; 
Limehouse,  Fopbr,  and  back  by  the  Commeidil- 
road.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other  routes,  but 
these  show  the  character  of  the  trade.  Some 
occupy  two  days.  A  few  crocks  "  work**  the 
poor  neighbonrhoodi,  such  ae  Hoxton,  Kinnland- 
road,  parts  of  Hackney,  &c.,  and  cry,  '*  Here  wt 
are — now,  ladies,  bring  out  your  old  hats,  old 
clothes,  old  umbrellers,  old  any  think;  old  ■hoei) 
metal,  old  any  think;  h^re  we  are!" 

The  trade,  from  the  best  information  I  conld 
acquire,  is  almost  equally  divided  into  what  WKf    '■ 
be  adled   ''fiincy"   and    "  utefal"    arucles.    A    i 
lodging-letter,  for  instance,  will  "  iwop"  her  old 
gowns  and  boots,  and  drire  keen  baiipiini  Ck 

Elates,  dishes,  or  wash-hand  buina  and  jugs.  A 
ousekeeper,  who  may  be  in  easier  circumttanesi^ 
will  exchange  for  vases  and  glass  wares.  Serfsa^ 
maids  swop  clothes  and  money  for  a  set  of  chins, 
**  gainst  tney  get  married."  Perhaps  there  ace  as 
more  frequent  collisions  between  buyer  and  seller 
than  in  the  crock  swq^-shops.  A  man  who  bad 
once  been  an  assistant  in  one  of  these  places,  teU 
me  that  some  of  the  "crocks'*  were  tiresome  beyond 
measure,  and  every  now  and  then  a  minute  ortvo 
was  wasted  by  the  "crock**  and  the  swag-shop- 
man in  swearing  one  at  another.  Some  of  thess 
street  trafiickers  insist  upon  testing  the  soundnsM 
of  twrii  article,  by  striking  the  middle  finger  nail 
asaindt  it.  This  they  do  to  satisfy  their  customer! 
aUn,  in  the  c^iurse  of  trade,  especially  ia  poor 
neighbourhoods.  | 

From  the  best  data  at  my  command,  one  quarter    ; 
of  the  goods  sold  at  the  swag-shops  are  sold  to    | 
the  crock  dealers  I  have  described,  and  in  shout   I 
eqiinl  proportions  as  to  amount  in  &ncy  or  usefizl    : 
articles.     There  are,  in  addition  to  the  crock  bar- 
terers,  perhaps  100  traders  who  work  the  poor 
streets,  chiefly  carrying  their  goods  in  barrovi, 
but  they  sell,  and  though  they  will  barter,  do  not 
clamour  for  it.     They  cry  :  "  Free  trade  £br  ever! 
Ileru  's  cup  and  saucer  for  a  halfpenny  I     Pick 'em 
out  at  your  own  price !     Tea-pot  for  three  half-    : 
ponce  !       Pick  *em   out !      Oho  !    oho  !      (Kving 
away   here  ! "     They   rattle    dishes    and  basins 
as  they  make  this  noise.     These  men  are  all  sup- 
plied at  the  swagshops,  buying  what  is  called 
"  common  lots,"  and  selling  at  30  per  cent  profit    ' 
Such    traders    have    only   been    known    in   tbe 
streets  for  five  years,  and  for  three  or  four  months    , 
of  the  year  half  of  these  "go  to  costering."    The    i 
barrows  are  about    seventy  in  number,  and  there 
are  thirty  stalls.     Seven-eighths  of  the  "  barrow- 
crocks  "   are   men.      The    swag-barrowmen  alio 
sell  small    articles  of  crockery  wares,  and  alto- 
gether one  half  of  the  trade  of  the  crock  svag-    I 
shops  (which   I   have  described)    is  a  trade  &r 
the  streets. 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  "  crock  barteretf"  dis- 
pose of  their  wares,  &c.,  I  have  given  ao  aoGoaat   , 
below.     They   are  rapidly   supplanting  the  "oU 
clo*"  trade  of  the  Jews. 
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Tkt  hndutert  of  enektrj-wftre  are  s  connder- 
«Ua  claOb  On*  who  has  great  experience  in  the 
hmincM  thinka  there  mnat  be  tome  hundreds 
wplojcd  in  it  throughout  London.  He  says  he 
■rtts  iii«ny  at  the  ewag  warehouses' on  the  even- 
iflgs  that  he  goes  then*.  He  is  often  half  an  hour 
brfue  ha  aw  be  served.  There  are  seven  or 
eight  awag  warehouses  frequented  by  the  huck- 
Uers,  and  at  the  busy  time  my  informant  has 
•ften  seen  aa  many  has  twenty-five  at  each  house, 
sad  ha  ia  satisfied  that  there  must  be  three  or  four 
budrad  hucksters  of  china  and  glass  throughout 
the  metropolis.  The  china  and  glass  in  which 
thej  deal  are  usually  purchased  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town,  upon  the  understanding  thut  if  the 
huckster  is  unable  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  course 
it  the  day  the  artieles  will  be  taken  back  in  the 
■oming,  if  uninjured,  and  the  money  returned. 
The  hnckatan  usually  take  out  their  goods  early 
in  tha  day.  Their  baskets  are  commonly  depoiited 
attha  warehouse,  and  each  warehouse  has  from 
thirty  to  forty  baskets  left  there  overnight,  when 
tha  unsold  articles  are  returned.  The  bukets  are 
■soally  filled  with  china  and  gUss  and  ornaments, 
to  tha  anount  of  from  5«.  to  I  St.,  according  to  the 
slock-monay  of  the  huckster.  A  basket  filled 
with  10s.  worth  of  china  is  considered,  I  am  told, 
''a  Tary  tidy  stock."  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
as  they  get  the  crockery,  are  made  the  bsikeu  in 
which  it  is  carried.  For  these  baskeu  they  pay 
from  8s.  to  6t.,  and  they  are  made  expressly  for 
the  hucksters ;  indeed,  on  one  side  of  a  well- 
known  street  at  the  east  end,  the  baskets  made  in 
the  fallan  may  be  seen  piled  outside  the  houses 
Dp  to  the  second-floor  windows.  The  chiss  of 
pacaana  engaged  in  hawking  china  through  the 
■etropoUa  are  either  broken-down  tradesmen  or 
derka  oat  of  place,  or  Jews,  or  they  may  be  Staf* 
fsTdaUra  men,  who  have  been  regularly  brod  to  the 
basineai»  They  carry  different  kinds  of  articles. 
The  Btaflffirdshire  man  maygenerafly  be  known  by 
tha  hearr  load  of  china  that  he  cjirrics  with  him. 
Ha  haa  few  light  or  fancy  articles  in  his  bosket ; 
it  is  filled  chiefly  with  plates  and  dishes  and 
eartbanwnre  pans.  The  broken-down  tradesmen 
carrica  a  lighter  load.  He  prefers  tea  services  and 
vases^  and  rummers  and  cruet-stands,  as  they  are 
geoenliy  of  a  more  delicate  make  than  the  articles 
carried  by  the  8taffbrdshiro  men.  The  Jew,  how- 
aver,  will  carry  nothing  of  any  considerable  weight 
He  takes  with  him  mostly  light,  showy,  Bohemian 
goods — which  are  difficult  "to  be  priced*'  by  his 
costomers,  and  do  not  require  nuu:h  labour  to 
hawk  about  Tha  hucksters  usually  start  on  their 
roanda  about  nine.  There  are  very  few  who  take 
money ;  indeed  they  profess  to  take  none  at  all. 
*'  But  that  is  all  flam,"  said  my  infonnant.  "  If 
any  ona  was  to  ask  me  the  price  of  an  article  in 
an  artful  way  like,  I  shouldn't  give  him  a  straight- 
forward answer.  To  such  parties  we  always  say, 
'  Have  you  got  any  old  clothes  i"*  The  hucksters 
do  take  money  when  they  can  get  it,  and  they 
adopt  the  principle  of  exchanging  their  goods  for 
M  dothas  merely  as  a  means  of  evading  the 
licaaaa.  Still  they  are  compelled  to  do  a  great  deal 
in  the  old  clothes'  line.    When  they  take  money 


they  usually  reckon  to  get  id.  in  the  shilling,  but 
at  least  three-fourths  of  their  transactions  consist 
of  exchanges  for  old  clothes.  ''  A  good  tea-ser- 
vice we  generally  give,"  said  my  informant,  **  for 
a  left-off  suit  of  clothes,  hat,  and  boots — they  must 
all  be  in  a  decent  condition  to  be  worth  that  We 
give  a  sugar-basin  for  an  old  coat,  and  a  rummer 
for  a  pair  of  old  Wellington  boots.  For  a  glass 
milk -jug  I  should  expect  a  waistcoat  and  trowsers, 
and  they  must  be  tidy  ones  too.  But  there's 
nothing  so  laleablo  as  a  pair  of  old  boots  to  us. 
There  is  always  a  market  for  old  booU,  when 
there  is  not  for  old  clothes.  You  can  any  day  get 
a  dinner  out  of  old  Wellingtons;  but  as* for  coats 
and  waistcoats— there's  a  £shion  about  them,  and 
what  pleases  one  don't  another.  I  can  sell 
a  pair  of  old  boots  going  along  the  streets 
if  I  carry  them  in  my  hand.  The  snobs 
will  run  after  us  to  get  them— the  backs  are  so 
valuable.  Old  beaver  hats  and  waistcoats  are 
worth  little  or  nothing.  Old  silk  hats,  however, 
there 's  a  tidy  market  for.  They  are  bought  for 
the  shops,  and  are  made  up  into  new  hats  for  the 
country.  The  shape  is  what  is  principally  wanted. 
We  won't  give  a  farden  fur  tlie  polka  hats  with 
the  low  crowns.  If  we  can  double  an  old  hat  up 
and  put  it  in  our  pockets,  it  *s  more  valuable  to  us 
than  a  stiff  one.  We  know  tliat  the  shape  must  bo 
good  to  stand  that  As  soon  as  a  hatter  touchea 
a  hat  he  knows  by  the  touch  or  the  stiflfhess  of  it 
whether  it 's  been  '  through '  the  Are  or  not ;  and 
if  so,  they  'II  give  it  you  back  in  a  minute.  There  is 
one  man  who  stands  in  Devonshire-street,  Bishops- 
gato-street,  waiting  to  buy  the  hats  of  us  as  we 
go  into  the  market,  and  who  purchases  at  least 
thirty  dozen  of  us  a  week.  There  will  be  three 
or  four  there  besides  him  looking  out  for  us  as 
we  return  from  our  rounds,  and  they'll  either 
outbid  one  another,  according  at  the  demand  is, 
or  they'll  all  hold  together  to  give  one  price. 
The  same  will  be  done  by  other  parties  wanting 
the  old  unibn'llas  that  wo  bring  bock  with  as. 
Theso  are  valuable  principally  for  the  whalebone. 
Cane  ribbed  ones  are  worth  only  from  Id.  io  2d., 
and  that 's  merely  the  value  of  the  stick  and  the 
supporters.  Iron  skewers  ore  mode  principally  out  of 
the  old  supporters  of  umbrellas."  The  china  and 
crockery  bought  by  the  liuckstcrs  at  the  warehouses 
are  always  second-rate  articles.  They  are  most  of 
them  a  little  dnmagcil,  and  the  glass  won't  stand 
hot  water.  Every  huckster,  when  ]\o  starts,  has 
a  bag,  and  most  of  them  two — the  one  fur  the 
inferior,  and  the  other  for  the  better  kind  of  old 
clothes  he  buys.  "  We  purchase  gentlemen's  left- 
off  wearing  apparel.  This  is  mostly  sold  to  us  by 
women.  They  are  cither  the  wives  of  tradesmen 
or  mechanics  who  sell  them  to  us,  or  else  it  is  the 
servant  of  a  lodging-house,  who  has  hud  the  things 
given  to  her,  and  with  her  we  can  deal  much 
easier  than  the  others.  She 's  come  to  'em  light, 
and  of  course  slie  parts  with  *em  light,"  said  the 
man,  ''niid  she  '11  take  a  pair  of  sugar  basins  worth 
about  6e/.,  you  know,  for  a  thing  that  'II  fetch  two 
or  three  shillings  sometimes.  But  the  mistresses 
of  tlie  houses  are  she-dragons.  They  wanU  a 
whole  dinner  ckanif  service  for  their  husband's 
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ragf.  Ai  for  plates  and  diihei,  they  think  tbej 
can  be  had  for  pickinff  up.  Many  a  time  they 
aelli  their  hutband's  things  unbeknown  to  'em, 
and  often  the  gentleman  of  the  hoiue  coming  up 
to  the  door,  and  leeing  ui  make  a  deal — for  his 
trowiers  maybe — puts  a  stop  to  the  whole  trans- 
action. Often  and  often  I  re  known  a  woman 
sell  the  best  part  of  her  husband's  stock  of  clothes 
for  chany  ornaments  for  her  mantelpiece.  And 
I  'm  sure  the  other  day  a  lady  stripped  the  whole 
of  her  passage,  and  gave  me  almost  a  new  great 
coat,  that  was  hanging  up  in  the  hall,  for  a  few 
trumpery  tea-things.  But  the  greatest 'screws' 
we  has  to  deal  with  are  some  of  the  ladies  in  the 
squares.  They  stops  you  on  the  sly  in  the  streets, 
and  tells  you  to  call  at  their  house  at  sitch  a  hour 
of  the  day,  and  when  you  goes  there  they  smuggles 
you  quietly  into  some  room  by  yourselves,  and 
then  sets  to  work  Jewing  away  as  hard  as  they 
can,  pricing  up  their  own  thinn,  and  downcrving 
yourn.  Why,  the  other  day  I  was  told  to  call  at 
a  fashionable  part  of  Pimlico,  so  I  gave  a  person 
8<2.  to  mind  the  child,  and  me  and  my  good 
woman  started  off  at  eight  in  the  morning  with  a 
double  load.  But,  bless  you,  when  we  got  there, 
the  lady  took  us  both  into  a  private  room  unbe- 
known to  the  servants,  and  wanted  me  to  go  and 
buy  expressly  for  her  a  green  and  white  chamber 
service  all  complete,  with  soap  trays  and  brush 
trays,  together  with  four  breakfast  cups — and  all 
this  here  grand  setK>ut  she  wanted  for  a  couple  of 
old  washed-out  light  waistcoats,  and  a  pair  of  light 
trowsers.  She  tried  hard  to  make  me  believe  that 
the  buttons  alone  on  the  waiatcoats  was  worth 
6c/.  a  piece,  but  I  knowed  the  value  of  buttons 
afore  she  was  homed ;  at  first  start  off  I  'm  sure 
they  wouldn't  have  cost  1(/.  each,  so  I  couldn't 
make  a  deal  of  it  no  bow,  and  I  had  to  take 
all  my  things  back  for  my  trouble.  I  asked  [her 
even  for  a  pint  of  beer,  but  she  wouldn't  listen  to 
no  such  thing.  We  generally  cry  ns  we  go,  *  any 
old  clothes  to  sell  or  exchange,'  and  I  look  down 
the  area,  and  sometimes  knock  at  the  door.  If 
I  go  out  with  a  15*.  basket  of  crockery,  may  be 
after  a  tidy  day's  work  I  shall  come  home  with 
\».  in  my  pocket  (perhaps  I  shall  have  sold  a 
couple  of  tumblers,  or  half  a  dozen  plates),  and 
a  bundle  of  old  clothes,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  old  shirts,  a  coat  or  two,  a  suit  of  left- 
oif  livery,  a  woman's  gown  may  be,  or  a  pair 
of  old  stays,  a  couple  of  pair  of  Wellingtons,  and 
a  waistcoat  or  so.  These  I  should  have  at  my 
back,  and  the  remainder  of  my  chany  and  glass  on 
my  head,  and  werry  probably  a  humberella  or 
two  under  my  arm,  and  five  or  six  old  hats  in  my 
hand.  This  load  altogether  will  weigh  about 
three  quarters  of  a  cwt.,  and  I  shall  have  travelled 
fifteen  miles  with  that,  at  least ;  for  as  fast  as  I 
gets  rid  on  the  weight  of  the  crockery,  I  takes  up 
the  weight  of  the  old  clothes.  The  clothes  I 
hardly  know  the  value  on  till  I  gets  to  the  Clothes 
Exchange,  in  Houndsditch.  The  usual  time  for 
the  hucksters  arriving  there  is  between  three  and 
four  in  the  winter,  or  between  five  and  six  in  the 
summer.  In  fiict,  we  must  be  at  the  Exchange  at 
them  hours,  because  there  all  our  buyers  is,  and 


we  can't  go  out  the  next  day  until  we  *Te  sold  ov 
lot.  We  can't  have  oar  baskeU  atocked  again 
until  we've  got  the  money  for  oar  old  dothesi" 
The  Exchange  is  a  large  aquaie  plot  of  damp 
ground,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  enclosed  by  a 
hoarding  about  eight  feet  high,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  narrow  sloping  roof,  projecting  suffi- 
ciently forward  to  shelter  one  person  tnm  the 
rain.  Across  this  ground  are  placed  fbnr  rows  of 
double  seats,  ranged  back  to  back.  Here  meet  all 
the  Jew  clothesmen,  hucksters,  dealers  in  second- 
hand shoes,  left-off  wardrobe  keepen,  hareskm 
dealers,  umbrella  dealers  and  menders,  and  indeed 
buyers  and  sellers  of  left-off  clothes  and  wom-oit 
commodities  of  every  description.  The  purchasers 
are  of  all  nations,  and  in  all  costumes.  Some  ars 
Greeks,  others  Swiss,  and  others  Oennans ;  some 
have  come  there  to  buy  up  old  rongih  charity 
clothing  and  army  coats  for  the  IriSh  marked 
others  have  come  to  purchase  the  haresikins  and 
old  furs,  or  else  to  pidc  up  cheap  old  teapots  and 
tea-urns.  The  man  with  the  long  flowing  beard 
and  greasy  tattered  gaberdine  is  worth  thonsaadi^ 
and  he  has  come  to  make  another  aixpenee  out  of 
the  rags  and  tatters  that  are  atrewn  about  the 
ground  in  heaps  for  sale.  At  a  little  before  three 
o'clock  the  stream  of  mg-sellers  seta  in  in  a  flood 
towards  this  spot.  At  Uie  gate  stands  "  Barney 
Aaron,"  to  take  the  half-penny  admission  of  eveiy 
one  entering  the  ground.  By  his  side  stands  his 
son  with  a  leather  pouch  of  half-pence,  to  give 
change  for  any  silver  that  may  be  tendered.  The 
stench  of  the  old  clothes  is  positively  overpower- 
ing. Every  one  there  is  dressed  in  his  vorsf.  If 
he  has  any  good  clothes  he  would  not  put  them  on. 
Almost  each  one  that  enters  has  a  bag  at  his  bsck, 
and  scarcely  has  he  passed  the  gate  before  he  ii 
surrounded  by  some  half  dozen  eager  Jews — one 
feels  the  contents  of  the  bundle  on  the  huckster'! 
back — another  clamours  for  the  first  sight  A 
third  cries,  "  I  'm  sure  you  have  something  thatH 
suit  me."  "You  know  me,"  says  a  fourth,  "I'm 
a  buyer,  and  give  a  good  price."  "Have  yoa  got 
any  breaking?"  asks  this  Jew,  who  wants  an  old 
coat  or  two  to  cut  up  into  cloth  caps — "  Have  you 
got  any  fustian,  any  old  cords,  or  old  boats  1" 
And  such  is  the  anxiety  and  greedineu  of  the 
buyers,  that  it  is  as  much  as  the  seller  can  do  to 
keep  his  bundle  on  his  back.  At  length  he  forces 
his  way  to  a  seat,  and  as  he  empties  the  contents 
of  his  sack  on  the  ground,  each  different  article  is 
snapped  up  and  eagerly  overhauled  by  the  diffitrent 
Jews  that  have  followed  him  to  his  seat  Then 
they  all  ask  what  sum  is  wanted  for  the  several 
things,  and  they,  one  and  all,  bid  one  quarter  of 
the  price  demanded.  I  am  assured  that  it  reqaires 
the  greatest  vigilance  to  prevent  the  things  beii^ 
carried  off  unpaid  in  the  confiision.  While  this 
scene  is  going  on,  a  Jew,  perched  upon  a  high 
stage  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  ahoots  akmd  to 
the  multitude,  "  Hot  wine,  a  half-penny  a  ghui, 
here."  Beside  him  stands  another,  with  sasokiog 
cans  of  hot  eels ;  and  next  to  this  one  is  a  sweet- 
meat stall,  with  a  crowd  of  Jew  boys  gathend 
round  the  keeper  of  it,  gambling  with  maihlei 
for  Albert  rock  and  hardbake.     Up  and  dowa 
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batwaen  tbe  saitt  puh  women  with  baiketa 
of  ike^*s  trottan  on  their  armi,  and  icteam- 
wg,  "  Legs  of  mntton,  two  £or  a  penny ;  who  11 
give  ne  a  handael — ^wholl  giro  me  a  hand- 
Nir  After  them  eomea  a  man  with  a  huge  tin 
can  under  hie  arm,  and  roaring,  "  Hot  pea,  oh  \ 
kot  pea,  oht  *  In  one  corner  ii  a  coffee  and  heer 
ibop.  Inaide  thia  are  Jewi  phying  at  dniiighta, 
•r  fettling  and  wrangling  about  the  goodi  tbey 
Ittva  boB^t  of  one  another.  In  ftct,  m  no  other 
pbMe  is  snch  a  scene  of  riot,  rags,  and  filth  to  be 
witnessed.  The  cause  of  this  excitement  is  the 
great  demsnd  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  the  cheap 
dothiecB  as  well,  for  those  articles  which  are  con- 
■dand  aa  worthless  by  the  rich.  The  old  shoes 
tts  to  be  eobbled  up,  and  the  cracks  heel-balled 
over,  and  fold  out  to  the  working-dasiei  ai  strong 
dondib  articles.  The  Wellingtons  are  to  be  new 
ftvnted,  and  disposed  of  to  clerks  who  are  expected 
ts  appear  respectable  upon  the  smallest  sidaries. 
The  old  coats  and  trowsers  are  wanted  for  the 
ilop^hopa ;  they  arc  to  be  "  turned,"  and  made  up 
bto  new  garments.  The  best  black  suits  are  to 
be  "dobbered"  up— and  those  which  are  more 
wem  in  parts  are  to  be  cut  up  and  made  into  new 
doth  caps  for  young  gentlemen,  or  gaiters  for  poor 
cmates ;  whilst  others  are  to  be  transformed  into 
the  "  best  boys'  tunics."  Such  as  are  too  for  gone 
ars  bought  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  ''  devil," 
snd  made  up  into  new  cloth — or  "  shoddy  "  as  it 
is  termed — while  such  as  have  already  done  this 
daty  are  sold  for  manure  for  the  ground.  The  old 
shirts,  if  they  are  past  mending,  are  bought  as 
^'mbbisk''  by  the  marine  store  dealers,  and  sold 
u  lags  to  the  paper-mills,  to  be  changed  either 
into  the  bank-note,  the  newspaper,  or  the  best 
satin  note-paper. 

The  aTemge  eamingi  of  the  hucksters  who  ex- 
change crockery,  china  and  glass  for  the  above 
artic&a^  are  firam  8«.  to  lOi.  per  week.  Some 
days,  I  am  told,  they  will  miike  3«.,  and  on  others 
they  irill  get  oi^y  €d.  However,  taking  the  good 
with  the  bad,  it  is  thought  that  10«.  a  week  is 
about  a  &ir  average  of  the  eamingi  of  the  whole 
class.  The  best  times  for  this  tnide  are  at  the 
turn  of  the  winter,  and  at  the  summer  season,  be- 
cause then  people  usually  purchase  new  clothes, 
and  are  throwing  off  the  old  ones.  The  average 
price  of  an  old  hat  is  from  Id,  to  8(f. ;  for  an  old 
pair  of  shoes,  from  Id,  to  4<f. ;  an  old  pair  of  Wel- 
uagtons  fetch  from  M,  to  1«.  %d,  (those  of  French 
leather  are  of  scarcely  any  value).  An  old  coat 
is  worth  from  id,  to  1«. ;  waistcoats  are  valued 
from  Id,  to  8({. ;  trowsers  are  worth  from  id,  to 
%d, ;  cotton  gowns  are  of  the  same  value ;  bonnets 
are  of  no  value  whatever ;  shirts  fetch  from  2d.  to 
Od. ;  stockings  are  Ic^.  per  pair ;  a  silk  handker- 
chief varies  in  value  from  M,  to  1«.  The  party 
supplying  me  with  the  above  information  was 
origimdly  in  the  coal  and  greengrocery  business, 
but,  owing  to  a  succession  of  cahunities,  he  has 
been  unable  to  carry  it  on.  Since  then  he  has 
taken  to  the  vending  of  crockery  in  the  streets. 
He  is  a  man  for  above  the  average  of  the  class  to 
which  he  at  present  belongs. 


Or  THE  "SwAo,"  CaooKXBT,  Axu  Glass  Shops. 

Ih  addition  to  the  150  general  and  particular 
"swag- shops,"  or  shops  having  a  large  eoHeeivm 
of  goods,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  there  are 
twenty  establishments  for  the  sale  of  crockery  and 
china,  which  I  heard  styled  by  persons  in  the 
trade  "  swag-crocks,"  or  "  crock-shops."  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  trade  is  conducted  in  these 
places  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  swag-shops, 
inasmuch  as  the  sales  are  wholesale,  to  street- 
sellers,  shop-keepers,  and  shippers,  but  rarely  to 
private  individuals. 

The  crock  swag-shops  are  to  be  found  in  the 
streets  neighbouring  Spitallields  market,  and  in 
and  near  to  Liquorpond-street  As  at  the  more 
general  or  miscellaneous  swag-shops,  the  crock- 
swags  make  no  display.  In  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  indeed,  two  huge  windows  are  filled 
with  goods.  Here  are  spirit-stands,  with  the 
invariable  three  bottles  (invariable  in  the  cheap 
trade),  blue,  green,  or  uncolonred ;  some  lettered 
"gin,"  "rum,"  "brandy,"  but  most  of  them  un- 
labellcd.  Here,  too,  are  cruet-stands,  and  "pot"  or 
spar  figures  under  glass  shades;  and  a  number  of 
many-coloured  flower-glasses,  some  of  them  pro- 
fusely gilded;  and  small  china  vases;  but  the 
glass  wares  greatly  predominate.  Although  there 
are  glass  and  colour  and  gilding  enough  to  make 
"  an  imposing  display,"  the  display  is  nevertheless 
anything  but  showy ;  the  goods  look  dingy,  and, 
if  I  may  so  speak  of  such  &ngs,  foded.  Some  of 
the  coloured  glass  seems  to  be  losing  its  colour, 
and  few  of  the  wares  have  the  bright  look  of 
newness. 

The  windows  of  these  shops  are,  for  the  most 
part,  literally  packed  to  a  certain  height,  so  as 
almost  to  exclude  the  light,  with  pitchers,  and 
basins,  and  cups,  and  jugs,  and  the  sundry  smaller 
articles  of  this  multiforious  trade,  all  nndusted, 
and  seemingly  uncared  for.  In  one  "large  con- 
cern" I  saw  a  number  of  glass  salt-cellars  wrapped 
severally  in  paper,  which  had  changed  from  white 
to  a  dusty  brown,  and  which  from  age,  and  per- 
haps damp,  seemed  about  to  foil  to  tatters. 

The  "interiors"  of  some  of  these  warehouses 
are  very  spacious.  I  saw  one  large  and  lofty 
shop,  into  which  two  apartments  and  a  yard  had 
been  flung,  the  partitions  having  been  taken  down, 
and  the  ceilings  supported  by  pillars,  in  order  to 
"extend  the  premises."  It  was  really  a  hall  of 
pots.  On  the  floor  were  large  crates,  the  tops 
removed  so  that  the  goods  might  be  examined, 
packed,  one  with  cups,  another  with  saucers,  a 
third  with  basins,  and  packed  as  only  a  potter 
could  pack  them.  Intermixed  with  them  were 
piles  of  blue-and-white  dishes  and  plates,  and, 
beside  them,  washing-pans,  fitted  one  into  another 
like  the  old  hats  on  a  Jew's  head.  The  pilUrs 
had  their  festoons  of  crockery,  being  hung  with 
children's  white  and  gold  mugs  "for  a  good  boy," 
and  with  white  meUd-lidded  and  brown-bodied 
mustard  pots,  as  well  as  other  minor  articles. 
The  shelves  were  loaded  with  tea-services  of  many 
shapes  and  hues,  while  the  unoccupied  space  was 
what  sufllced  to  allow  the  warehousemen  and  the 
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customeri  to  thread  the  mazes  of  thig  labyrinth  of 
crockerywarei.  Of  the  glass  goods  there  was  little 
display,  as  they  are  generally  kept  in  cases  and 
other  packages,  to  preserTe  their  freshness  of 
appearance. 

The  erockory  of  the  swag-shops  is  made  in 
Stafifbrdshire ;  the  glass  principally  in  Lancashire. 
At  none  of  these  establishments  do  they  issue  cir- 
culars of  prices,  svch  as  I  have  cited  of  the  general 
swag-shops.  The  articles  are  so  very  many,  I  was 
told,  that  to  specify  all  the  siies  and  prices  **  would 
take  a  volume  and  a  half,"  I  give  a  statement, 
however,  of  the  prices  of  the  goods  most  in  de- 
mand, on  the  occasions  when  the  street  vendors 
sell  them  without  barter,  and  the  prices  at  which  j 
they  are  purchased  wholesale  :  Blue-edged  plates 
sold  at  1(/.  each  cost  If.  8c2.  the  dozen  ;  this  would 
appear  to  entail  a  loss  of  M,  on  every  dozen  sold, 
but  in  this  article  ''80  is  a  dozen."  Dishn  are 
bought  at  the  "  swag-crocks  "  in  "  nests,"  which 
comprise  10  dishes,  or  5  pairs,  of  different  sizes. 
These  the  street  crockman  sells,  if  possible,  in 
pairs,  but  he  will  sell  them  singly,  for  he  can  al- 
ways make  up  the  complement  of  his  "  nest "  at 
the  warehouse.  The  prices  run,  chiefly  according 
to  size,  from  8</.  to  1#.  M,  (sometimes  1«.  M.)  the 
pair.  "  The  M,  a  pair,"  said  one  street  crock- 
seller,  "  costs  me  6<f.,  not  a  farthing  under,  and 
the  18c?.  a  pair — ^it's  venr  seldom  we  can  'draw' 
If.  Sc^.^costs  If.  2<i.  That's  all,  sir;  and  the 
profit 's  so  small,  it  makes  us  keen  to  swop.  I  '11 
swop  for  uld  clothes,  or  dripping,  or  grease,  or  any- 
thing. You  see  the  profit,  when  you  sells  down- 
right down,  must  be  small,  'cause  there 's  so  many 
pot-shops  with  prices  marked  on  llic  plates  and 
other  things.  They  can  buy  better  than  us  some- 
times, and  they  're  hard  to  stand  up  against.  If  a 
woman  says  to  me — for  I  very  seldom  deal  with 

men — '  Why,  they  're  cheaper  at  D 's,  in  Ox- 

f(»rd-street,' — I  answers,  '  And  worser.  I  '11  tell 
you  what  it  is,  ma'am.  The  cheapest  place  was  in 
two  houses,  painted  all  red,  in  the  London-road. 
But  one  fine  morning  them  two  houses  fell,  and 
the  pots  was  snmshcd  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
was  a  judgment  on  their  bad  pots.'  But  it 's  a  fact, 
sir,  that  these  houses  fell,  about  7  or  8  years  ago, 
I  think,  and  I  've  seen  goods,  with  one  or  two  of 
'em  broken,  oifered  for  sale  when  the  place  was 
re-built,  having  been 'rescued  from  the  ruins ;'and 
at  less  than  half  price.'  Of  course  that  was 
gninmon.  I  've  cmcked  and  broke  a  few  plates, 
mvffclf,  and  sold  them  in  the  New  Kent-road,  and 
in  Walworth  and  Ncwington,  at  half  price,  fiDm 
the  ruins,  and  at  a  very  tidy  profit."  A  stone 
china  tea-service,  of  82  pieces— 12  cups,  12  saucers, 
4  bread-and-butter  plates,  a  tea-pot,  a  sugar-basin, 
a  slop-basin,  and  a  cream-jug — is  bought  for  6j.  Oc/. 
while  Of.  is  asked  for  it,  and  sometimes  obtained. 
A  "  china  set"  costs,  as  the  general  price,  10«.6rf., 
and  for  it  14f.  is  asked. 

The  glass  wares  are  so  very  rarely  sold— being 
the  most  attractive  articles  of  barter— that  I  could 
hardly  get  any  street-seller  to  state  his  prices. 
"  Swop,  sir,"  I  was  told  repeatedly,  "  they  all  goes 
in  swop."  The  glass  goods,  however,  which  are 
the  most  sold  in  the  streets,  I  ascertained  to  be 


cream-jugs,  those  vended  at  6<f.  each,  costing  4fc 
the  dozen  ;  and  flower^hisies,  the  tnoat  frcqiiaiit 
price  being  If.  a  pair,  the  prime  cost  Td. 

I  have  estimated  the  sum  turned  over  by  t&s 

fneral  swag-shops  at  8000/.  each.  From  whil 
can  learn,  the  crock  swag-shops,  averaging  tbs 
whole,  turn  over  a  larger  sum,  for  their  praAu  ate 
smaller,  ranging  from  10  to  80  per  cent,  but 
rarely  80.  CalcuUting,  theij,  that  each  of  thess 
swag-shops  turns  over  4000/.  yearly,  we  find 
80,000/.  expended,  but  this  includes  the  ndes  to 
shopkeepers  and  to  shippers,  aa  well  as  to  ttreet- 
folk. 

Of  lull  Strxet-Sillkbs  of  Spas  ahd  Chiu 

Oaxamkhts,  and  of  Stoui  FrnviT. 
"  Spars,"  as  spar  ornaments  are  called  by  tlM 
street-sellers,  are  sold  to  the  retailen  at  Only  foor 
places  in  London,  and  two  in  Gravesend  (whtts 
the  hawkers  are  for  the  most  part  stipplied).  TiM 
London  spar-houses  are — two  in  Westminster,  one 
in  8horeditch,  and  one  on  Battle-bridge.  None  of 
them  present  any  display  of  their  goodi  which  are 
kept  in  huge  drawers,  closets,  and  packaget.  At 
Oravesend  the  spar^shopt  are  handsome. 

These  wares  are  principally  of  Derbyshire  spar, 
and  made  in  Matlock  ;  a  few  are  Qerman.  The 
"  spars"  are  hawked  on  a  round,  and  are  on  fine 
Saturday  nights  offered  for  sale  in  the  street  and 
markets.  The  trade  was  unknown  aa  a  street,  or 
a  hawking  trade  in  London,  I  am  informed,  until 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  then  wiu  not  ex- 
tensive, the  goods,  owing  to  the  cost  of  carriage, 
ftc,  being  high-priced.  As  public  conveyance 
became  more  rapid,  certain  and  cheap,  the  trade  in 
spars  increased,  and  cheaper  articles  were  pre- 
pared for  the  London  market.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  years  ago  the  vendors  of  spars  "  did  well 
in  swop"  (as  street-sellers  always  call  barters). 
The  articles  with  which  they  tempted  housewives 
were  just  tlie  sort  of  article  to  which  it  was 
difficult  for  inexperienced  persons  to  attach  a 
value.  They  were  massive  and  handsome  orna- 
ments, and  the  spar-sellers  did  not  fail  to  expatiate 
on  their  many  beauties.  "  God  rest  Jack  Moody's 
soul,"  said  an  Irishman,  now  a  crock-seller,  to  me ; 
"  Jack  Moody  was  only  his  nick-name,  but  that 
don't  matter ;  God  rist  his  sowl  and  the  hivens 
be  his  bid.  He  was  the  boy  to  sell  the  spar-r's. 
They  was  from  the  cavrents  at  the  bottom  of  the 
say,  he  towld  them,  or  from  a  new  island  in  the 
frozen  ocean,  lie  did  well  ;  Gbd  rist  him ;  but 
he  died  young."  The  articles  "swopped"  were 
such  as  I  have  described  in  my  accomit  of  the 
tradings  of  the  crock-sellers  ;  and  if  the  "swop" 
were  in  favour  of  tho  spar-selter,  still  the  customer 
became  possessed  of  something  solid,  enduring, 
and  gencmlly  handsome. 

At  the  outset  of  the  street  or  hawking]  trade, 
the  spar-sellers  carried  their  goods  done  up  in 
paper,  in  strong  baskets  on  their  heads  ;  the  man's 
wife  sometimes  carrying  a  smaller  baisket,  with 
K'ss  burdensome  articles,  on  her  arm.  Men  have 
been  known  to  start  on  a  round,  with  a  basket  of 
spars,  which  would  weigh  from  1  cwt.  to  1^  cwt. 
(or  12  atone).  Thii,  it  must  be  remembered,  might 
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Ura  to  be  borna  for  three  or  foar  milet  into  the 
wbiirbt,  before  iu  weight  wm  diminished  by  a 
ale.  One  of  theie  truien  told  me  that  twelve 
jcanago  he  bad  lold  apar  watch-itandi,  weighing 
»boTe  16  Ibe.  These  lunda  were  generally  of  a 
tqnare  fonn ;  the  inner  portion  being  open,  except 
t  MUi  of  reeeH  for  the  watch.  "  The  tick  toundi 
well  on  apar,  I  'to  often  heard,"  laid  oqe  spar- 
idler. 

Soma  of  the  spar  ornaments  are  pUin,  white, 
ind  smooth.  Of  these  many  have  flowers,  or 
rim^  or  insects,  painted  upon  them,  and  in  brilliant 
eoloon.  Those  which  are  now  in  demand  for  the 
■treet  sales,  or  for  itinerant  barterings,  arc — 
Small  microscopes,  candlesticks,  inkstands,  pin- 
coshions^  mugs^  paper-holders,  match  perfumery, 
and  shating-boxesv  eto.  The  general  price  of  these 
articles  ia  6cf .  to  the  street-seller  or  hawker,  some 
sf  the  dealers  being  licensed  hawkers.  The  whole- 
sale price  varies  from  2s.  iki.  to  5«.  per  dozen;  or 
an  avcmge  of  3«.  9d.  or  4«.  Of  the  larger  articles 
the  moat  saleable  are  candlesticks,  at  from  Is.  to 
2i.  6cf.  each ;  from  1«.  to  Is.  Gd,  being  the  most 
frequent  price.  Watch-stands  and  vases  are  now, 
I  am  told,  in  snuill  demand.  "People's  got 
itockedj  I  think,"  one  man  said,  "  and  there  's  so 
Biiich  cheap  glass  and  chaney  work,  that  they  looks 
sq  spars  aa  heavy  and  old-fashioned." 

Some  street-sellers  have  their  spars  in  covered 
barrowa^  the  goods  being  displayed  when  the  top 
sf  the  barrow  is  removed,  so  that  the  conveyance 
ia  serviceable  whether  the  owner  be  stationary  or 
ibneiant.  The  spar-sellers,  however,  are  reluctant 
to  expose  their  goods  to  the  weather,  as  the  colours 
are  easily  atfectod. 

In  this  trade  I  am  informed  that  there  are 
now  twelve  men,  nine  of  whom  are  assisted  by 
their  wives,  and  th;it  iu  the  summer  niontlts  there 
are  eighteen.  Their  profits  are  about  15<.  per 
week  on  on  average  of  the  whole  ycor,  including  the 
metropolis  and  a  wide  range  of  the  suburbs.  What 
amount  of  money  may  be  expended  by  the  public 
in  the  street  purchase  of  "  spars"  I  am  unable  to 
state,  so  much  being  done  in  the  way  of  barter ; 
but  assuming  that  there  are  fourteen  sellers 
throughout  the  year,  and  that  their  profits  are 
cent,  per  cenL,  tnere  would  appear  to  bo  about 
1000/.  per  annum  thus  laid  out. 

Of  stone  fruit  there  arc  now  usually  six  street 
sellers,  and  in  fine  weather  eight.  Kight  or  ten 
years  ago  there  were  twenty.  Tiic  fruit  is  prin- 
cipally made  nt  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  and  is 
disposed  of  to  the  London  street-sellers  in  the 
•wag-shops  in  Iloundsditch.  Some  of  the  articles, 
both  as  regards  form  and  colour,  are  well  executed ; 
others  are  far  too  rod  or  too  green ;  but  that,  I 
was  told,  pleased  children  best.  The  most  saleable 
fruits  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  oranges, 
lemons  and  cucumbers.  The  cucumbers,  which 
are  sometimes  of  pot  as  well  as  of  stone,  are  often 
hollow,  and  are  sometimes  uiado  to  serve  for  gin- 
bottles,  holding  about  a  quartern. 

The  price  at  the  swag-shops  iaiit.^il.  for  a  gross 
of  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  equal  quantities;  for  a  better 
quality  the  price  is  7s.  6(/.  Tiic  street-seller  en- 
deavours to  get  Id.  each  for  the  lower  priced,  and 


2d,  for  the  higher,  but  has  most  frequently  to  be 
content  with  \d.  and  Iff.  The  stone  fruitmen  are 
itinerant  during  the  week  and  stationary  in  the 
street  markets  on  Saturday,  and  sometimes  other 
evenings.  They  carry  their  stock  both  in  baskets 
and  barrows.  One  man  told  me  that  he  always 
cried,  "  Pick  'em  out !  pick  'em  out  1  Half-penny 
each!  Cheapest  fruit  ever  seenl  As  good  to- 
morrow  as  last  week  !  Never  lose  flavour !  Sver^ 
lasting  fruit." 

Supposing  that  there  are  six  persons  selling 
stone-fruit  in  the  streets  through  the  year,  and 
that  each  earns — and  I  am  assured  that  is  the  full 
amount — Os.  weekly  (one  man  said  7*.  6d,  was 
the  limit  of  his  weekly  profits  hi  fruit),  we  find 
14QL  received  as  profit  on  these  articles,  and  cal- 
culating the  gains  at  38  per  cent.,  an  outlay  of 
420/. 

The  trade  in  China  ornaments  somewhat  differs 
from  the  others  I  have  described  under  the  present 
head.  It  is  both  a  street  and  a  public- house 
trade,  and  is  carried  on  both  in  the  regular  way 
and  by  means  of  raffles.  At  some  public-houses, 
indeed,  the  China  ornament  dealers  are  called 
"rjifflers." 

The  "ornaments"  now  most  generally  sold  or 
raffled  arc  Joy  and  Grief  (two  figures,  one  laughing 
and  the  other  crying) ;  dancing  Highlanders ; 
mubtard  pots  in  the  form  of  cottages,  &c. ;  gro- 
tesque heads,  one  especially  of  an  old  man,  which 
serves  as  a  pepper-box,  the  grains  being  thrown 
tiirough  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth ;  Queen  and 
Alberts  (but  not  half  so  well  as  the  others)  ;  and, 
until  of  late.  Smith  O'Briens.  There  arc  others, 
also,  such  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  account  of 
the  general  swag-shops,  to  the  windows  of  many 
of  which  they  form  the  principal  furniture.  Home 
I  of  these  "oniamenta"  sold  *'on  the  sly"  can 
hardly  be  called  obscene,  but  they  are  dirty,  and 
cannot  be  further  described. 

The  most  lucrative  part  of  the  trade  is  in  the 
raiHiiig.  A  street-seller  after  doing  what  business 
he  can,  on  a  round  or  at  a  stind,  during  the  day, 
will  in  the  evening  resort  to  public-houses,  where 
he  is  known,  and  is  allowed  to  offer  his  wares  to 
the  guests.  Tho  ornaments,  in  public-house  sale, 
are  hardly  ever  offered  fur  less  tlian  6U.  each,  or 
0(1.  a  pair.  The  raffling  is  carried  on  rapidly  and 
simply.  Dice  are  very  rarely  used  now,  and  when 
used,  provoke  many  murmurs  from  the  landlords. 
The  raffler  of  the  China  ornaments  produces  a 
portable  roulette  box  or  table — these  tables  be- 
coming an  established  part  of  street  traffic — eight 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  What  may  be  called 
"the  board"  of  some  of  these  "roulettes"  is 
numbered  to  thirty-two.  It  is  set  rapidly  spin- 
ning on  a  pivot,  a  pea  is  then  slipped  through  a 
hole  in  the  lid  of  the  box,  and,  when  the  motion 
has  ceased,  tlio  pea  is  found  in  one  of  the  num- 
bered partitions.  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  a  raffler  tnld 
mo  he  would  say,  "try  your  luck  for  this  beautiful 
pair  of  oniaments  ;  six  of  you  at  Id.  a  piece.  If 
you  go  home  rather  how  came  you  so,  show  what 
you've  bought  for  the  old  hidy,  and  it'll  be  all 
right  and  peaceful."  If  six  persons  contribute  Id, 
each,  the  one  "spinning"  the   highest  number 
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gaini  the  priie,  ind  if  oongmtnlated  by  tlie  onui- 
ment  teller  on  haTiiig  gained  for  1(1.  wliat  was 
only  too  cheap  at  6d.  "  Why,  sir/'  aaid  a  man 
who  had  recently  left  the  trade  for  another  ealltng, 
and  who  was  anxious  that  I  should  not  give  any 
particnlar  description  of  him,  ''in  case  he  went 
back  to  the  raffling/'—"  Why,  sir,  I  remember 
one  Monday  erening  four  or  five  months  back, 
going  into  a  parlour,  not  a  tap-room,  mind,  where 
was  respectable  mechanics.  They  got  to  play 
with  me,  and  got  keen,  and  pUyed  until  my  stock 
was  all  gone.  If  one  man  stopped  raffling, 
another  took  his  place.  I  can't  recollect  how 
many  ornaments  I  raffled,  but  I  cleared  rather 
better  than  Zt*  M,  When  there  was  no  ornaments 
left  they  gave  me  \d,  a  piece — ^there  was  eleven  of 
them  then — and  a  pint  of  beer  to  let  them  have  the 
roulette  till  12  o'clock;  and  away  they  went 
at  it  fi>r  beer  and  screws,  and  bets  of  lei  and 
2<l.  One  young  man  that  had  been  lucky  in  win- 
ning the  ornaments  got  cleaned  out,  and'  staked 
bis  ornaments  for  2d,,  or  for  a  \d,  rather  than  not 
play.  That  sort  of  thing  only  happened  to  me 
once,  to  the  same  extent,  If  the  landlord  came 
into  the  room,  of  course  they  was  onlr  playing  for 
drink,  or  he  might  have  begun  about  his  licence." 
The  ornaments  are  bought  at  the  swag  shops  I 
have  described,  and  are  nearly  all  of  (German 
make.  They  are  retailed  from  Id,  and  sometimes 
\d,  to  1#.  eadi,  and  the  profit  is  from  25  to  75  per 
cent  There  are,  I  am  informed,  about  thirty 
persons  in  this  trade,  two- thirds  of  them  being 
rafflers,  and  their  receipts  being  from  25«.  to  80«. 
weekly.  Most  of  them  mix  '*  £emcy  glass"  goods 
and  spars,  and  other  articles,  with  their  ''orna- 
ment "  trade,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
what  is  expended  upon  the  china  ornaments  in- 
dependently of  other  wares.  If  we  calculate  it  at 
10«.  weekly  (a  low  average  considering  the  suc- 
cess of  some  of  the  raffles),  we  find  780/.  ex- 
pended in  the  streets  in  these  ornamental  produc- 
tions. 

Of  the  StbsstSbllsrs  or  Textile  Fabrics. 
These  street-folk  present  perhaps  as  great  a  di- 
versity of  character  as  any  of  which  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  treat 

Among  them  are  the  strong  persevering  men, 
who  carry  rolls  of  linen  or  cotton  manufiu:ture  in 
packs  on  their  backs,  and  trudge  along  holding  a 
yard-wand  by  the  middle,  which — it  is  a  not  un- 
common joke  against  them— is  always  worn  down 
an  inch  or  two,  by  being  used  as  a  walking-stick 
in  their  long  pedestrian  journeys.  Sucli,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  for  the  packman — when  measuring 
is  resorted  to — generally  shows  the  justice  of  his 
measure,  or  invites  the  purchaser  to  use  her  own 
yard-wand  (for  women  are  now  their  most  fre- 
quent customers).  Some  of  these  men  love  to  tell 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  miles  they  have  walked  in 
their  time,  and  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  most 
of  those  who  make  London,  or  any  large  town  their 
head-quarters,  and  take  regular  journeys  into  the 
country,  are  licensed  hawkers;  those  who  confine 
their  sales  exclusively  to  London  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  frequently  conduct  their  business  without 


incurring  the  annual  eost  of  a  Ueenoe.  The  pe- 
nalty for  hawking  without  a  licence  is  102.,  or  aa 
imprisonment  (in  default  of  payment)  not  exceed- 
inpf  three  months,  with  a  discretioiiary  power  of 
mitigation  to  the  magistrates.  Some  ef  these  mm 
may  be  styled  her^tary  bawksrt,  having  fint 
accompanied  and  then  succeeded  their  parsntt  en 
a  round;  some  were  in  their  youth  assiatants  to 
hawkers;  some  had  been  nnsuccessfid  as  taUyaca 
when  shopkeepers,  or  travellers  for  tally-shopi^ 
and  have  resorted  to  hawking  or  streei-tndim^ 
occasionally,  in  their  transactions  with  diflBersnt 
parties,  blending  the  tally  system  with  the  siasple 
rules  of  sale  for  ready  money. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  stnrdy  and  eftci 
astute  traders  are  the  street  sellers  of  lace  aad 
millinery,  the  majority  of  whom  are  women.  A 
walk  through  a  street-market,  especially  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  will  show  any  one  the  freqacat 
difierence  ef  the  established  street-milliner  to  As 
other  female  traders  surrounding  her  stalL  TIm 
milliner,  as  she  is  commonly  called  by  the  street> 
folk,  wears  a  clean,  and  often  tasty  cap,  benealk 
her  closely-fitting  bonnet,  a  cap  in  which  artifieisl 
flowers  are  not  wanting,  shoold  she  sell  thoss 
adornments.  Her  shawl  is  pinned  beneath  hsr 
collar;  her  gown,  if  it  be  old  or  of  poor  matsrial, 
is  clean;  and  she  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  hools 
or  shoes  made  for  men's  wear.  Near  her  stall  aie 
stout,  coarse-looking  Irish  girls,  with  unstriagsd 
bonnets,  half-ragged  shawls,  thrown  loose  rond 
their  shoulders,  necks  red  from  exposure  to  the 
weather,  coarse  and  never  brushed,  but  sometimei 
scraped,  shoes,  when  shoes  are  worn,  and  a  geneial 
dirtiness  of  apparel.  The  street-milliners  have 
been  ladies'-maids,  working  milliners  and  dress- 
makers, the  wives  of  mechanics  who  have  been 
driven  to  the  streets,  and  who  add  to  the  means 
of  the  family  by  conducting  a  street-trade  them- 
selves, with  a  sprinkling  from  other  classes. 

The  street-sellers  of  kce  are  of  the  same  dass 
as  the  milliners,  but  with  perhaps  leas  smartness, 
and  carrying  on  an  inferior  trade  both  as  regards 
profit  and  display. 

The  street-sellers  of  boot  and  stay-laces  and  sf 
such  things  as  sewing  cotton,  threads  andtape% 
when  sold  separately  from  more  valuable  articles,are 
children  and  old  people,  some  of  whom  are  infirm, 
and  some  blind.  The  children  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  bred  to  the  streets;  the  old  peepis 
probably  are  worn  out  in  street-trades  requixing 
health  and  strength,  and  so  adopt  a  less  laborioas 
calling,  or  else  they  have  been  driven  to  it,  either 
from  comparatively  better  circumstances,  or  bf 
some  privation  or  affliction,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
workhouse. 

The  sale  of  belts,  stockings,  braces,  straps  and 
garters,  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  men,  who,  frsn 
all  that  I  can  learn,  are  regular  street-sellers,  who 
"  tuni  their  hands  first  to  this  and  then  to  that,* 
but  this  portion  of  street-traffic  is  often  combioed 
with  the  sale  of  dog-collars,  chains.  Ice  The  tnds 
is  more  a  public-house  than  a  distinct  trafie  in 
the  street  The  landlord  of  a  well-frequentcA  inn 
in  Lambeth  told  me  that  every  day  at  least  100  sf 
such  street-sellers — not  including  match-girls  ssd 
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wonn —  mttred  hif  hoote  to  offer  t]ieir  wares; 
tbo  mfttaot  munber  of  inch  lellerg  was  in  tlio 


I  hra  ao  iu  daaeribed  wliat  maj  be  called  the 
fcir  tiadfli%  bat  to  them  the  itieet-tellen  of  textile 
ttriea  ai«  not  eenfined.  There  are  betides  these^ 
twootfierefaMaea  known  as  "IHiffiBrs"and  as  "  Liim- 
pm^"  md  BomeCfaneBthe  same  man  is  both  **  Duffer" 
and  "  Lmaper."  The  two  names  are  often  Gon> 
fMmdedy  but  an  inteUigent  street-sdler,  rersed  in 
sU  ihm  arta  and  mysteries  of  this  trade,  told  me  that 
be  vndaratoodby  a  "  DofflBr,''  a  man  who  sold  goods 
aadsr  falae  pretenees,  making  out  that  they  were 
■Dugled,  or  eren  sUdea,  so  as  to  enhance  the  idea 
of  ttor  dteapoess;  whereas  a  "Lumper"  would 
sen  linens,  cottons,  or  silks,  which  might  be  really 
the  commodities  represented ;  but  which,  by  some 
BWMgHnent  or  other,  were  made  to  appear  new 
whan  they  were  old,  or  solid  when  they  were 


**  Of  THB  Habbedashkrt  Swag-Shops. 
Bt  this  naiM  the  street-sellers  haye  long  distin- 
goished  the  warehouses,  or  rather  shops,  where 
they  paehaae  their  goods.  The  term  Swig,  or 
Aniidfc,  or  8wtg,  is,  as  was  before  stated,  a  Scotch 
woidy  meaning  a  large  collection,  a  "  lot"  The 
haberdashery^  howeyer,  supplied  by  these  esta- 
blishmenta  ia  of  a  yery  miscellaneous  character ; 
wUcb,  perhaps,  can  best  be  shown  by  describing 
a  "hanerdashery  swag,"  to  which  a  street-seller, 
wk»  made  his  purchases  there,  conducted  me,  and 
which,  ha  informed  me,  was  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented by  his  fraternity,  if  not  tkt  most  frequented, 
in  the  metropolis. 

The  window  was  neither  dingy,  nor,  as  my 
ttMBpanion  expressed  it,  **  gay."  It  was  in  size, 
as  well  as  in  "  dressing,"  or  "  show  " — for  I  beard 
the  arrangement  of  the  window  goods  called  by 
both  those  names  by  street  people — half-way 
between  the  quiet  pUinness  of  a  really  wholesale 
warehouse,  and  the  gorgeousness  of  a  retail  dmpery 
concem,  when  a  "tremendous  sacrifice"  befools  the 
niblic  Not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  space  was 
loet,  and  the  announcements  and  prices  were 
written  many  of  them  in  a  bungling  school-boy- 
like hand,  while  others  were  the  work  of  a  pro- 
foasional  "  ticket  writer,"  and  show  the  eagerness 
of  so  many  of  this  class  of  trade  to  obtain  custom. 
In  one  comer  was  this  announcement :  "  To  boot- 
mokera.  Boot  fronts  cut  to  any  siae  or  quality." 
There  was  neither  boot  nor  shoe  yisible,  but  how 
a  boot  front  can  be  cut  "  to  any  quality,"  is  beyond 
my  trade  knowledge.  Half  hidden,  and  rend 
through  laces,  was  another  announcement,  suffi- 
ciently odd,  in  a  window  decorated  with  a  variety 
of  combustible  commodities  :  "  Hawkers  supplied 
with  fbiees  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London."  On 
the  "  ledge,"  or  the  part  shelving  from  the  bottom 
of  the  window,  within  the  shop,  were  paper  boxes 
of  atael  purses  with  the  price  marked  so  loosely 
aa  to  leaye  it  an  open  question  whether  Is,  0|(f. 
or  lOld,  was  the  cost.  There  was  also  a  good  store 
of  aUk  purses,  marked  2^(1, ;  bright-coloured 
ribbons,  in  a  paper  box,  and  done  up  in  small  rolls, 
1^ ;  cotton  reels,  four  a  penny  ;  worsted  balls, 


three  a  penny ;  girls'  night-caps,  1  Id, ;  women's 
caps,  from  2\d.  to  7|c2. ;  (the  ^d,  was  always  in 
small  indistinct  characters,  but  it  was  a  very  fiivour- 
ite  adjunct) ;  diamond  patent  mixed  pins — London 
and  Birmingham — Id,  an  oi.  Hy  companion 
directed  my  attention  to  the  little  packets  of  pins : 
**  They  're  well  done  up,  sir,  as  you  can  see,  and 
in  very  good  and  thick  and  strong  pink  papers, 
with  ornamental  printers'  borders,  and  plenty  of 
paper  for  three  ounces.  The  paper  *s  weighed  with 
the  pins,  and  the  price  is  l<i.  an  os. ;  so  the  paper 
fetches  Is.  id,  a  pound."  There  were  also  many 
papers  of  combs,  and  one  tied  outside  the  packet 
as  a  specimen,  without  a  price  marked  upon  them. 
**  The  price  varies,  sir ;"  said  my  guide  and  in- 
formant, and  I  heard  the  same  account  from  others ; 
"  it  varies  from  Id,  a  pair  to  such  as  me ;  up  to 
6d,  or  perhaps  Is,  to  a  servant-maid  what  looks 
innocent" 

From  what  appeared  to  be  slender  rods  fitted 
higher  up  to  the  breadth  of  the  window  depended 
"  black  Uce  handkerchiefs,  4  jet. ;"  and  cap  fronts, 
some  being  a  round  wreath  of  gauie  ornamented 
with  light  rose-coloured  artificial  flowers,  and 
marked  "only  6|(2. ;"  together  with  lace  (or 
edgings)  which  hung  in  festoons,  and  filled  every 
vacancy.  Higher  up  were  braces  marked  5d, ; 
and  more  lace ;  and  to  the  back  of  all  was  a  sort 
of  screen — for  it  shuts  out  all  view  of  the  inside  of 
the  shop — of  big-figured  shawls  (the  figures  in 
purple,  orange,  and  crimson)  and  of  silk  handker- 
chiefs :  "  They  're  regukir  duffers,"  I  was  told, 
"  and  very  tidy  duffers  too — very,  for  it  *s  a  re- 
spectable house." 

In  the  centre  of  the  window  ledge  was  a  hand- 
some  wreath  of  artificial  flowers,  marked  2\d, 
"  If  a  young  woman  was  to  go  in  to  buy  it  at 
2^d,,  I  've  seen  it  myself,  sir,"  said  the  street- 
seller,  "  she 's  told  that  the  ticket  has  got  out  of 
its  place,  for  it  belonged  to  the  lace  beneath,  but 
as  she  'd  made  a  mistake  without  thinking  of  the 
value,  the  flowers  was  Is.  Qd.  to  her,  though  they 
was  cheap  at  2s.  6<i." 

From  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  swag 
or  wholesale  haberdashers  are  now  very  general 
traders ;  and  that  they  trade  "  retail "  as  well  as 
"wholesale."  Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago, 
I  am  informed,  the  greater  part  of  these  establish- 
ments were  really  haberdashery  swags;  but  so 
fierce  became  the  competition  in  the  trade,  so  keen 
the  desire  "  to  do  business,"  that  gradually,  and 
more  especially  within  these  four  or  five  years, 
they  became  "  all  kinds  of  swags." 

A  highly  respectable  draper  told  me  that  he 
nover  could  thoroughly  understand  where  hosiery, 
haberdashery,  or  drapery,  began  or  ended ;  for 
hosiers  now  were  always  glovers,  and  often  shirt- 
makers;  haberdashers  were  always  hosiers  (at 
the  least),  and  drapers  were  everything;  so  that 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  shops  from 
which  the  street-sellers  of  textile  fiibrics  procure 
their  supplies,  is  but  in  accordance  with  the  change 
in  the  general  drapery  trade.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  haberdashery  is  unknown  to 
etymologists. 

There  are  now  about  fifty  haberdashery  swags 
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resorted  to  by  itreet-sellen,  bat  only  a  fifth  part 
of  them  make  the  trade  to  itreot-iellen  a  princi- 
pal, while  none  make  it  a  sole  feature  of  their 
business.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  fifty  haber> 
dashery  ''swags/'  five  are  large  and  handsome 
shops  carried  on  by  "  cutting"  drapers.  Some  of 
these — one  in  the  borough,  especially — do  not 
**  serve  "  the  street-sellers,  except  at  certain  hours, 
generally  from  four  to  six. 

There  is  another  description  of  shops  from 
which  a  class  of  street  traders  derive  their  sup- 
plies of  stock.  These  are  the  "print-brokers," 
who  sell  "  gown-piecps"  to  the  hawkers  or  street- 
traders.  Only  about  a  dozen  of  such  shops,  and 
those  principally  in  the  borough  and  in  Worm- 
wood-street, Dishopsgate,  are  frequented  by  the 
London  street-sellers.  One  man  showed  me  a 
draper's  shop,  at  which  hawkers  were  "  supplied," 
but  without  an  announcement  of  such  a  thing,  as 
it  might  affect  the  character  of  the  concern  for 
gentility.  The  gown-pieces  were  rolled  loosely 
together,  and  to  each  was  attached  a  ticket, 
Ss.  \\d.  or  3jr.  lie/.,  with  intermediate  prices,  but 
those  here  mentioned  were  the  most  frequent.  The 
\\d.  was  in  pencil,  so  that  it  could  be  altered  at 
any  time,  without  the  expense  of  a  new  ticket 
being  incurred.  ''  That  one  marked  2«.  11<{.," 
said  the  street-seller,  **  would  be  charged  to  me 
Ss.Scf.,  nnd  the  3«.  lie/,  in  the  same  way  %t,  2d., 
er  I  might  get  it  at  S«.  If  those  gown-pieces  don't 
take — and  they  are  almost  as  thin  as  silver-paper, 
— they  '11  be  marked  down  to  1$.  2,d.  and  Sjt.  2</., 
just  by  degrees,  as  you  see  them  shown  iu  the 
window."  The  regular  "  print-brokers"  make  no 
display  in  their  windows  or  premises. 

The  "duD'ers"  and"  lumpers"  are  supplied  almost 
entirely  at  one  shop  in  the  east  end.  The  pro- 
prietor has  the^ham,  or  inferior,  bilk  handkerchiefs 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  ;  and  for  the  supply 
of  his  other  silk-poods,  he  purchases  any  silk 
"  miscoloured"  in  the  dyeing,  or  faded  from  time. 
"A  faded  lavender,"  one  of  his  customers  told 
me,  "he'll  get  dyed  black,  and  made  to  look 
quite  new  and  fresh.  Sometimes  it 's  good  silk, 
but  it's  mostly  very  dicky."  This  tradesman  is 
also  a  retailer. 

Such  things  as  braces  and  garters  are  sold  to 
the  street  people  at  the  general  as  well  as  the 
haberdashery  swag-shops  ;  and  are  more  frequently 
sold  wholesale  than  other  goods ;  indeed  the 
general  swag-bhop  keepers  sell  them  by  no  other 
way  ;  but  the  "  wholesale  haberdashers"  will  sell  a 
single  pair,  though  not,  of  course,  at  wholesale 
price.  Some  houses  again  supply  the  more  petty 
street-sellers,  solely  with  siwh  articles  as  are 
known  in  Manchester  by  the  name  of  small-ware, 
including  thread,  cotton,  tapes,  laces,  &c. 

Of  IIawkehs,  Pedlars,  and  Tettt  Crapmen. 

The  machinery  for  the  distribution  of  commodities 
hasi,  in  this  and  in  all  other  "  progressive  "  coun- 
tries, necessarily  undergone  many  changes  ;  but 
whether  these  changes  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
community,  or  not,  this  is  not  the  place  for  me  to 
inquire ;  all  I  have  to  do  here  is  to  set  forth  the  order 


of  such  changes,  and  to  show  tke  poticioii  that  tiu 
hawker  and  pedlar  formerly  oecupi«d  in  the  fttala. 

The  "  distributor"  of  the  produce  of  the  coimCiy 
is  necessarily  a  kind  of  go-between,  or  middleman, 
introduced  for  the  convenience  of  briaging  togetber 
the  producer  and  consumer— the  aeller  ai&  tte 
buyer  of  commodities.  The  producer  of  a  par* 
ticular  commodity  being  generally  distinet  from 
the  consumer,  it  follows,  that  either  the  eommodity 
must  be  carried  to  the  conaumer,  or  tlie  coniwnar 
go  to  the  commodity.  To  lavo  time  and  treaUe 
to  both  parties,  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
arranged  that  producer  and  consumer  should  meet, 
periodically,  at  appointed  places.  Bueh  peiiodisal 
meetings  of  buyers  and  sellen  still  exist  in  this 
and  many  other  countries,  and  are  termed  either 
fairs  or  markets,  according  as  they  are  held  atleog 
er  short  intervals^the  ftur  being  geneimlly  aa 
annual  meeting,  and  the  nuuket  a  weekly  easi 
In  the  olden  time  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
these  commercial  congregations  was^  that  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  came  into  immediate  eontact, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  middleman.  The 
fair  or  market  seemed  to  be  a  compromise  betwesi 
the  two,  as  to  the  inconvenience  of  either  finding 
the  other  when  wanted.  The  producer  brovght 
his  goods,  so  to  speak,  half  way  to  the  oonsuner, 
while  the  consumer  travelled  half  way  to  the 
goods.  "  There  would  be  a  great  waste  of  tias 
and  trouble,"  says  Stewart  Mill,  "and  an  ineen- 
venience  often  amounting  to  impracticability,  if 
consumers  could  only  obtain  the  article  they  want 
by  treating  directly  with  the  producers.  Both 
producers  and  consumers  are  too  much  scattered, 
and  the  litter  often  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  former.** 

"To  diminish  this  loss  of  time  and  labour," 
continues  Mr.  Mill,  "  the  contrivance  of  fiiirs  and 
markets  was  early  had  recourse  to,  where  con- 
sumers and  producers  might  periodically  meet, 
without  any  intermediate  agency ;  and  this  phm 
still  answers  tolerably  well  for  many  articles,  espe- 
cially agricultural  produce — agriculturists  having 
at  some  seasons  a  certain  quantity  of  spare  time  oa 
their  hands.  But  even  in  this  case,  attendance  ii 
often  very  troublesome  nnd  inconvenient  to  buyers 
who  have  other  occupations,  and  do  not  live  in  the 
immediate  vicinity ;  while,  for  all  articles  the  pro- 
duction of  which  requires  continuous  attention 
from  the  producers,  these  periodical  markeU  ranst 
be  held  at  such  considerable  intervals,  and  the 
wants  of  the  consumers  must  either  lie  provided 
for  so  long  beforehand^  or  must  remain  so  long 
unsnpplied,  that  even  before  the  resources  of 
society  permitted  the  establishment  of  shops,  the 
supply  of  those  wants  fell  universally  into  the 
hands  of  itinerant  deaUrs,  the  pedlars  who 
might  appear  once  a  month,  being  preferred  to  the 
fair,  which  only  returned  once  a  year.  In  country 
districts,  remote  from  towns  or  large  Tillages,  the 
vocation  of  the  pedlar  is  not  3'et  wholly  superseded. 
But  a  dealer  who  has  a  fixed  abode,  and  fixed 
customers,"  continues  Mr.  Mill,  "is  so  much  more 
to  be  dejMjnded  on,  that  customers  prefer  resort- 
ing to  him,  if  he  is  conveniently  accessible ;  and 
dealers,  therefore,  find  their  advantnge  in  esta- 
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Unhtiif  thcmwlTM  in  arerj  locality  where  there 
tre  mfficient  conramen  near  at  hand  to  afford 
them  nmnneration.'* 

Thu  we  Mfl  that  the  pedlar  wai  the  original 
dutribator  of  the  prodnoe  of  the  conntrj — the 
primitive  middleman,  ai  well  ai  the  prime  mover 
in  eztcudiog  the  markets  of  particular  localities,  or 
for  particular  commodities.  He  was,  as  it  were, 
the  first  "free-trader;"  increasing  the  bcilities  for 
the  interehange  of  commodities,  without  regard  to 
narkat  does  or  tolls,  and  carrying  the  natuml 
advantageo  of  particular  districts  to  remote  and 
less  fiiTOuied  places ;  thus  enabling  each  locality 
to  produce  that  special  commodity  for  which  it 
had  the  greatest  mituml  conrenience,  and  ex- 
changing it  for  the  peculiar  produce  of  other  parts. 

ifow,  this  extension  of  the  markets  necessarily 
invoiYcd  some  machinery  for  the  conyeyance  of  the 
goods  from  one  district  to  another.  Hence,  the  ped- 
hr  wu  not  only  the  original  merchant,  but  the  pri- 
nutiTa  carrier — to  whom,  perhaps,  we  owe  both  our 
tampika-roads  and  railways.  For,  since  the  peculiar 
eharaeteriatie  of  the  pedlar  was  the  carrying  the 
produce  to  the  consumer,  rather  than  troubling  the 
consamer  to  go  after  the  produce,  of  course  it  soon 
hecama  necessary,  as  the  practice  increased,  and  in- 
cnasad  quantities  of  goods  had  to  be  conveyed 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  that 
increased  facilities  of  transit  should  be  effected. 
The  firat  change  was  from  the  pack-man  to  the 
pack-AoTM;  for  the  former  a  foot- way  alone  was  re- 
quired ;  while  the  latter  necessitated  the  formation 
ii  aome  kind  of  a  road.  Some  of  these  ancient 
pack-horse  roads  existed  till  within  these  few 
ynra.  Hagbush*lane,  which  was  described  by 
William  Hone  only  twenty  years  ago,  but  which 
has  now  vanished,  was  the  ancient  bridle  or  pack- 
hone  road  from  London  to  the  North,  and  ex- 
tended by  the  HoUoway  back  road  as  finr  as  the 
City-road,  near  Old-street  **  Some  paru  of  Hag- 
buah-lane,"  says  Hone,  "  are  much  lower  than  the 
meadows  on  either  side."  At  one  time  a  terraced 
ridge,  at  another  a  deep  mt,  the  pack-horse  road 
must  have  been  to  the  unaccustomed  traveller  a 
aomewhat  perilous  pass.  The  historiiin  of  Craven, 
apeaking  of  1609,  says,  "  At  this  time  the  com- 
manieation  between  the  north  of  England  and  the 
Universities  was  kept  up  by  the  carriers,  who  pur- 
sued their  long  but  uniform  route  with  trains  of 
pack-hones.  To  their  care  were  conrigned  pack- 
ages, and  not  unfretiuently  tho  persons  of  young 
aehohtn.  It  was  through  their  medium,  also,  that 
apistolary  coirespondenee  was  managed;  and  as 
they  always  visited  London,  a  letter  could  scarcely 
be  exchanged  between  Yorkshire  and  Oxford  in 
lest  time  than  a  month."  The  General  Post  Office 
was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year 
16C0,  and  all  letten  were  to  be  sent  through  this 
oiBce^  "except  such  letten  as  shall  be  sent  by 
coaches,  common-knbwn  carrienof  goods  by  carts, 
waggons,  and  pack-horses,  and  shall  be  carried 
along  with  their  carts,  waggons,  and  pack-horses 
nspectively." 

**  There  is  no  such  conveyance  as  a  waggon  in 
this  country "  (Scotland),  says  Roderick  Bandom, 
raierring  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 


"and  my  finances  were  too  weak  to  support  tht 
expense  of  hiring  a  horse.  I  determined  therefore 
to  set  out  with  the  carriers,  who  transport  goods 
from  one  place  to  another  on  horseback  ;  and  this 
scheme  I  accordingly  put  in  execution  on  the  1st 
day  of  November,  1739,  sitting  on  a  pack-saddle 
between  two  baskets,  one  of  which  contained  my 
goods  in  a  knapsack.  But  by  the  time  we  arrived 
at  Newcastlo-upon-Tync,  I  was  so  fatigued  with 
the  tediousness  of  the  carrias:e,  and  benimibed 
with  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  that  1  resolved 
to  travel  the  rest  of  my  journey  on  foot,  rather 
than   proceed   in   such   a  disagreeable   mnhner." 

The  present  mode  of  travelling,  compared  with 
that  of  the  pack-horse  means  of  conveyance  as 
pursued  of  old,  farms  one  of  the  most  striking 
contrasts,  perhaps,  in  all  history. 

Henco  we  see  that  the  pedlar  was  originally 
both  carrier  and  seller ;  first  conveying  his  pack 
on  his  bock,  and  then,  as  it  increased  in  bulk, 
transferring  it  to  the  back  of  "  the  pack-horse." 
But  as  soon  as  the  practice  of  conveying  the  com- 
modities to  the  buyers,  instead  of  compelling  the 
buyers  to  go  to  the  commodities,  was  found  to  be 
advantflgeims  to  both  consumer  and  producer,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  that  the  two  distinct  pro- 
cesses of  carriage  and  sale,  which  are  included  in 
the  distribution  of  commodities,  should  be  conducted 
by  distinct  persons,  and  hence  the  carrying  and 
selling  of  goods  became  separate  vocations  in  the 
State  ;  and  such  is  now  the  machinery  by  which  the 
commodities  of  different  parts  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  of  others,  are  at  present  diffused  over  the 
greater  portion  of  this  kingdom.  In  remote  districts 
however,  and  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  of  large 
towns,  where  there  are  either  too  few  consumers,  or 
too  few  commndities  required  now  to  support  a  fixed 
distributor  with  a  distinct  apparatus  of  transit,  the 
pedlar  still  continues  to  be  the  sole  means  of  dif- 
fusing the  produce  of  one  locality  among  the  in- 
habiunts  of  another ;  and  it  ia  in  this  light — as 
the  poor  man's  merchant — that  we  must  hen  con- 
sider him. 

Among  the  more  ancient  of  the  trades,  then, 
carried  on  in  England  is  that  of  the  hawker  or 
pedlar.  It  is  generally  considered,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  hawking  "  is  as  ancient  a  mode  of  trade 
as  that  carried  on  in  fairs  ond  markets,  towns  and 
villages,  as  well  as  at  the  castles  of  the  nobles  or 
the  cottages  of  their  retainers."  To  fix  the  origin 
of  fairs  is  impossible,  for,  in  ancient  and  mediseval 
times,  every  great  gathering  was  necessarily  a  fair. 
Men — whom  it  is  no  violence  to  language  to  call 
''hawkers" — resorted  alike  to  the  Olympic  games 
and  to  the  festivals  of  the  eariy  Christian  saints, 
to  sell  or  barter  their  wares.  Of  our  Bnglish  fitin 
Mr.  Jacob  says,  in  his  "Law  Dictionary"-^ 
"  Various  privileges  have  been  annexed  to  them, 
and  numerous  fiu:ilities  afforded  to  the  disposal  of 
property  in  them.  To  give  them  a  greater  degree 
of  solemnity,  they  were  originally,  both  in  the 
ancient  and  modem  world,  associated  with  reli- 
gious festivals.  In  most  places,  indeed,  they  are 
still  held  on  the  same  day  with  the  wake  or  feast 
of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated  ;  and 
till  the  practice  was  prohibited,  it  was  customary 
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in  Bngland  to  bold  them  In  churchjurdi.  This 
practice,  I  may  ^dd,  was  not  fully  prohibited  nntil 
the  reign  of  Gbarlef  IL,  although  it  had  long 
before  fallen  into  disuae.  Thui  the  connection 
between  church  and  mariLet  ii  ghown  to  be  of  ye- 
nerable  antiquity.*' 

The  hawker  dealt,  in  the  old  timea,  more  in 
textile  fiibrict  than  in  anything  elie.  Indeed, 
Shakipere  hai  dashed  off  a  catalogue  of  his 
wares,  in  the  song  of  Aulolycus  : 

*'  LAwn  at  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow.** 

In  the  reiffns  succeeding  the  termination  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Boses,  and  down  to  the  Common- 
wealth, the  hawker's  pack  was  often  stocked  with 
costly  goods ;  for  great  magnificence  in  dress  was 
then  the  custom  of  the  wealthy,  and  even  the 
burgesses  on  public  occasions  wore  Telvet,  fine 
cambric  ruffs,  and  fiirs.  The  hawker  was  thus 
often  a  man  of  substance  and  frequently  travelled 
on  horseback,  with  his  wares  slung  in  bags  on  his 
horse's  side,  or  fitted  to  the  crupper  or  pommell  of 
his  saddle.  He  was  often,  moreover,  attended  by 
a  man,  both  for  help  in  his  sales,  and  protection 
in  traTelling.  In  process  of  time  an  established 
hawker  beounethe  medium  of  news  and  of  gossip, 
and  frequently  the  bearer  of  communications  from 
town  to  town.  His  profits  were  often  great,  but 
no  little  trust  seems  to  hare  been  reposeid  in  him 
as  to  the  quality  and  price  of  his  goods ;  and,  until 
the  present  century  or  so,  slop  goods  were  little 
manufactured,  so  that  he  could  not  so  well  prac- 
tise deceptions.  Neither,  during  the  prosperity  of 
the  trade,  does  it  appear  that  any  great  degree  of 
dishonesty  characterized  the  hawker,  though  to 
this  there  were  of  course  plenty  of  minor  ex- 
ceptions as  well  as  one  glaring  contradiction. 
The  wreckers  of  our  southern  coasts,  who  some- 
times became  possessed  of  rich  silks,  velvets, 
laces,  &c. — (not  unfrequently  murdering  all  the 
mariners  cast  on  shore,  and  there  was  a  con- 
venient superstition  among  the  wreckers,  that  it 
was  unlucky  to  offer  help  to  a  drowning  man) 
— disposed  of  much  of  their  plunder  to  the 
hawkers ;  and  as  communication  was  slow,  even 
down  to  Mr.  Palmer's  improvements  in  the  Post 
Office  in  1784,  the  goods  thus  rescued  from  the 
deep,  or  obtained  by  the  murder  of  the  mariners, 
were  disposed  of  even  before  the  loss  of  the  vessel 
was  known  at  her  destination ;  for  we  are  told 
that  there  was  generally  a  hawker  awaiting  a 
wreck  on  the  most  dangerous  shores  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Dorset,  and  Sussex. 

During  the  last  century,  and  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  present,  the  hawker's  was  a  profitable 
calling.  He  usually  in  kter  times  travelled  with 
horse  and  covered  cart,  yisiting  fairs,  markets,  and 
private  houses,  more  especially  in  the  country.  In 
some  parts  the  calling  was  somewhat  hereditary, 
son  succeeding  to  father  after  having  officiated  as  lus 
assistant,  and  so  becoming  known  to  the  customers. 
The  most  successful  of  the  class,  alike  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  were  Scotchmen. 

In  1810  the  prosperity  of  this  trade  experienced 
a  check.  In  that  year  "  every  hawker,  pedlar,  or 
petty  chapman  going  from  town  to  town,  or  to 


other  men's  houses,  and  travelling  on  footyeaiiying 
to  sell  or  exposing  for  sale  any  goods "  wm  re- 
quired to  pay  a  yearly  licence  oi  4L,  with  an 
additional  4/.  for  every  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  used 
in  the  business.  Nothing,  however,  in  the  Act  in 
question,  50  Geo.  III.  c.  41,  as  I  have  befbve  in- 
timated, "extended  to  prohibit"  the  bawkmg 
for  sale  of  "any  fish,  firuit,  or  victoala  **  without 
licence.  Neither  is  there  any  extenaion  of  the 
prohibition  to  the  unlicensed  workers  or  makers 
of  any  goods  or  wares,  or  their  children  or  ser- 
vants resident  with  them,  hawking  such  goodi^ 
and  selling  them  "  in  every  city,  borough,  town 
corporate,  or  market  town,"  but  not  in  riUagw 
or  country  places.  ''Tinkers,  coopers,  glaxiaii^ 
plumbers,  and  hameas-menders,"  are  likewise  per- 
mitted to  carry  about  vrith  them  the  proper  mate- 
rials necessary  for  their  business,  no  liooioe  being 
necessary. 

The  passing  of  this  Act  did  not  materially 
check  the  fraudulent  practices  of  which  the  haw^ 
kers  were  accused,  and  of  which  a  portion  of  them 
were  doubtlessly  guilty;  indeed  some  of  the 
manufiicturers,  whose  names  were  pirated  by  the 
hawkers,  were  of  opinion  that  the  lioenaing  for  t«i 
or  twenty  years  &cilitated  fraud,  as  many  people^ 
both  in  London  and  the  country,  thought  they 
were  safe  in  dealing  with  a  "licensed"  hawker,  sines 
he  could  not  procure  a  licence  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  good  character  from  the  clergyman  of 
his  place  of  residence,  and  from  two  "  reputable 
inhabitants."  Linen  of  good  quality  used  to  be 
extensively  hawked,  but  from  1820  to  1825,  or 
later  in  some  parts,  the  hawkers  got  to  deal  in  an 
inferior  quality,.  "  unions "  (a  mixture  of  linen 
and  cotton),  glazed  and  stiffened,  and  set  off 
with  gaudy  labels  bearing  sometimes  the  name  of 
a  well-known  firm,  but  altered  in  spelling  or  other- 
wise, and  expressed  so  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
such  a  firm  were  the  manufacturers  of  the  article. 
Jews,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  travelled  in  all 
parts  with  inferior  watches  and  jewellery,  and 
sometimes  "  did  well"  by  persuading  the  possessors 
of  old  solid  watches,  or  old  seals  or  jewellery,  that 
they  were  ridiculously  out  of  fashion,  and  so  in- 
ducing them  to  give  money  along  with  the  old 
watch  for  a  watch  or  other  article  of  the  newest 
fashion,  which  yet  was  intrinsically  valueless  com- 
pared with  the  other.  These  and  other  practices, 
such  as  selling  inferior  lace  under  pretence  of  its 
having  been  smuggled  from  France,  and  of  the 
choicest  quality,  tended  to  bring  the  hawker^s 
trade  into  disrepute,  and  the  disrepute  affected  the 
honest  men  in  the  business.  Some  aank  from 
the  possession  of  a  good  horse  and  cart  to  travelling 
on  foot,  as  of  yore,  forwarding  goods  frtmi  place  to 
place  by  the  common  carriers,  and  some  relin- 
quished the  itinerant  trade  altogether.  The 
"  cutting  "  and  puffing  shopkeepers  appeared  next, 
and  at  once  undersold  the  "  slop  **  hawker,  and 
foiled  him  on  his  own  ground  of  pushing  off  inftnor 
wares  for  the  best  The  numbers  of  the  hawkers 
fell  off  considerably,  but  notwithstanding  I  find, 
in  the  last  census  tables  (1841).  the  following 
returns  as  to  the  numbers  of  "hawkers,  hucksters, 
and  pedlars,"  distributed  throughout  Great  Bri- 
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190 


Dvbf 
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M7 


_^kIUdingor  York 

Ifoitli  RUrag 

WwtRldfaiff 


Walbs. 


U.09B 


Cardigan 


Camarron  .., 
Denb^h  ..... 

Fltnt 

Olamorgaa  .. 
MnioiMlh  .. 
M oDtgomary  . 
Pwnbroka  • . 


lalaiMb  In  the  British 
Seas 47 

^  ^    SCOTLAWP. 

Abudccn*  ....••«••••    105 
Argyll! 44 


slmff 


Berwick  41 

Bute 17 

CaitlmcM 4 

Cladimannan 18 

Dumbarton S9 

Dumfries 72 

Edinburgh 401 

Elgin, or  Moray  ....  37 

Flft  77 

Forfkr  108 

Haddington M 

Inverness 33 

Kincardine 97 

Kinross 9 

Kirkeudbright 46 

Lanark 677 

Linlithgow 33 

Nairn « 

Orkney  and  Shetland  10 

Peebles 13 

Perth 119 

Renftew  107 

Ross  and  Cromariy  . .  11 

Roxburgh   96 

Selkirk 18 

Stirling 95 

Sutherland 5 

Wigtown 36 

8S61 


Thu  WO  find  that,  in  1841^  tbere  were  of  tbese 


Bnglaad 

Wdes 

BritUi  Isles. 


14,038 


Total  in  Great  Britain 17.970 

Tbo  eonnties  in  which  the  hawkers,  buckitera, 
and  pedlars  most  abound  appear  to  be — Itt,  Lan- 
caater;  2nd,  Middlesex ;  8rd,  Yorkshire  (Weet 
JUding) ;  4  th,  Lanark ;  and  5th,  Surrey. 

What  rale,  if  any  rule,  was  observed  in  classing 
those  **  hawkers,  hocksters,  and  pedlars,"  or  what 
distinction  waa  drawn  between  a  hawker  and  a 
hnckster,  I  am  nnable  to  say,  bnt  it  is  certain 
that  the  number  of  *'  licensed  hawkers  "  was  within 
ODO-half  of  the  17^70;  for,  in  1841,  the  hawkers' 
dn^  realiied  only  82,7621.  gross  revenue,  and 
waiTiiig  the  amount  paid  for  the  employment  of 
horses^  &c,  the  official  return,  reckoning  so  many 
penoDs  paying  AL  each,  shows  only  81 9U  licensed 
nawkers  in  1841. 

The  hawker's  business  has  been  prosecuted  far 
more  eztensirely  in  country  than  in  town,  but  he 
still  oontinuea  to  deal  in  London. 


Or  THv  PiOKMnr,  on  Hawobs  or  Sorr 
Wabe& 

Thi  packman,  as  he  is  termed,  deriires  his  name 
from  carrying  his  merchandise  or  pack  upon  his 
back.  These  itinerant  distributors  are  fn  less 
numerous  than  they  were  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  since.  A  few  years  since,  they  were  mostly 
Irishmen,  and  their  principal  merchandise,  Irish 
linens — a  fiibric  not  so  generally  worn  now  as  it 
was  formerly. 

The  packmen  are  sometimes  called  Manchester- 
men.  These  are  the  men  whom  I  hare  described 
as  the  sellers  of  shirtings,  sheetings,  Ac  One 
man,  who  was  lately  an  assistant  in  the  trade, 
could  reckon  twenty  men  who  were  possessed  of 
good  stocks,  good  connections,  and  who  had  saired 
money.  They  traded  in  an  honourable  manner, 
were  well  known,  and  much  respected.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  were  natives  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
hmd,  and  two  had  been  linen  manufiKtorers.  It 
is  common,  indeed,  for  all  the  Irishmen  in  this 
trade  to  represent  themselyes  as  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  linen  manubcture  in  Belfiut. 

This  trade  is  now  becoming  almost  entirely  a 
country  trade.  There  are  at  present,  I  am  told, 
only  five  pursuing  it  in  London,  none  of  them 
having  a  very  extensive  connection,  so  that  only  a 
brief  notice  is  necessary.  Their  sale  is  of  both 
cottons  and  linens  fi>r  shirts.  They  carry  them  in 
rolls  of  86  yards,  or  in  smaller  rolls,  each  of  a 
doien  yards,  and  purchase  them  at  the  haber- 
dashery swag-shops,  at  from  9d.  to  18i<.  a  yard. 
I  now  speak  of  good  articles.  Their  profits  are 
not  very  large — as  for  the  dozen  yards,  which 
cost  them  9«.,  they  often  have  a  difficulty  in  get- 
ting 12f. — while  in  street-sale,  or  in  hawking 
from  house  to  house,  there  is  great  delay.  A  well- 
furnished  pack  weighs  about  one  cwt,  and  so 
necessitates  fireqnent  stoppages.  Cotton,  for  sheet- 
ings, is  sold  in  the  same  manner,  costing  the  ven- 
dors firom  6«f.  to  If.  8<i.  a  yard. 

Of  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  of  the  tally 
system  of  one  of  these  chapmen,  I  had  the  fol- 
lowing account  from  a  man  who  had  been,  both  as 
principal  and  assistant,  a  travelling  packman,  bnt 
was  best  acquainted  with  the  trade  in  and  about 
London. 

"  My  master,**  he  said,  "  was  an  Irishman,  and 
told  everybody  he  had  been  a  manager  of  a  linen 
fiustory  in  Belfast.  I  believe  he  was  brought  up 
to  be  a  shoemaker,  and  was  never  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Anyhow,  he  was  very  shy  of  talking 
about  Irish  fiictories  to  Irish  gentlemen.  I  heard 
one  say  to  him, '  Don*t  tell  me,  you  have  the  Oork 
brogue.*  I  know  he*d  got  some  knowledge  of 
linen  weaving  at  Dundee,  and  could  talk  about  it 
very  clever;  indeed  he  was  a  clever  fellow. 
Sometimes,  to  hear  him  talk,  you  *d  think  he  was 
quite  a  religious  man,  and  at  others  that  he  was  a 
big  bkckguard.  It  wasn't  drink  that  made  the 
difference,  for  he  was  no  drinker.  It's  a  great 
thing  on  a  round  to  get  a  man  or  woman  into  a 
cheerful  talk,  and  put  in  a  joke  or  two ;  and  that 
he  could  do,  to  rights.  I  had  12«.  a  week,  stand- 
ing wages,  firom  him,  and  bits  of  commissions  on 
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sales  that  brought  me  from  Z*,  to  5it.  more.  He 
was  a  buyer  of  damaged  goods,  and  we  used  to 
'doctor'  them.  In  some  there  was  perhaps  da- 
mages by  two  or  three  threads  being  out  all  the 
way,  ao  the  manufacturers  wouldn't  send  them 
to  their  regular  customers.  My  master  pretended 
it  was  a  secret  where  he  got  them,  but,  lord,  I 
knew;  it  was  at  a  swng-shop.  We  used  to  cut  up 
these  in  twelves  (tweWe  yards),  sometimes  less  if 
tiiey  was  very  bad,  and  take  a  Congrevc,  and  just 
scorch  them  here  and  tlicre,  where  the  flaws  was 
worst,  and  plaster  over  other  flaws  with  a  little 
flour  and  dust,  to  look  like  a  stain  from  street 
water  from  the  fire-engine.  Then  they  were  from 
the  stock  of  Mr.  Anybody,  the  great  draper,  that 
had  his  premises  burnt  down — in  Manchester  or 
Glasgow,  or  London — if  there'd  been  a  good  fire  at 
a  draper's— or  anywhere;  we  wasn't  particular. 
They  was  fine  or  strong  shirtings,  he  'd  say — and 
so  they  was,  the  sound  parts  of  them — and  he'd  sell 
ns  cheap  as  common  calico.  I  've  heard  him  say, 
'  Why,  marm,  sure  marm,  with  your  eyes  and 
scissors  and  needle,  them  bums — ah  1  fire's  a  dread- 
ful judgment  on  a  man — ^isn't  the  least  morsel  of 
matter  in  life.  The  stains  is  cured  in  a  wash-tub 
in  no  time.  It's  only  toveked  by  the  fire,  and 
you  can  humour  it,  I  know,  in  cutting  out  as  a 
shirt  ought  to  be  cut ;  it  should  be  as  carefully 
done  as  a  coat.'  Then  we  had  an  Irish  linen,  an 
imitation,  you  know,  a  kind  of '  Union,'  which  we 
call  double  twist.  It  is  made,  I  believe,  in 
Manchester,  and  is  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton. 
Some  of  it's  so  good  thnt  it  takes  n  judge  to  teli 
the  ditference  between  it  and  real  Irish.  He  got 
some  btrautiful  stuff  at  one  time,  and  once  sold  to 
a  iine-dressed  young  woman  in  Uronipton,  a  dosen 
yards,  at  2«.  iid.  a  yard,  and  the  doxon  only  cost 
him  lis.  Then  wo  did  something  on  tally,  but 
he  was  dropping  that  trade.  The  shopkeepers 
undersold  him.  '  If  you  get  tiO/.  out  of  100/.,  in 
tally  scores/  he  often  said,  *  it  s  good  money,  and 
a  fair  living  profit;  but  he  got  fiirnii>re  than  that. 
What  was  worth  Hf.  was  18^.  on  tally,  pay  If.  a 
week.  Ho  did  most  that  way  witli  the  masters  of 
coiTee-shops  and  the  landlords  of  little  public- 
houses.  Sometimes,  if  they  couldn't  pay,  we  'd 
have  dinner,  and  that  went  to  account,  and  he  'd 
quarrel  with  me  after  it  for  what  was  my  share. 
There's  not  much  of  this  sort  of  tmde  now,  sir. 
I  believe  my  old  master  got  his  money  together 
and  emigrated." 

"  bo  you  want  any  ginuine  Irish  linin,  ma'am  1** 
uttered  in  unmistakable  brogue,  seemed  to  au- 
thenticate the  fact,  that  the  inquirer  (being  an 
Irishman)  in  all  likelihood  possessed  the  le^timate 
article;  but  as  to  their  obtaining  their  goods  from 
Culeraine  and  other  places  in  the  Kmerald  Isle, 
famed  for  the  manufiicture  of  linen,  it  was  and 
is  OS  pure  fiction  as  the  Travels  of  Baron  Mun- 
chausen. 

The  majority  of  these  packmen  have  discon- 
tinued dealing  in  linens  exclusively,  and  have 
added  silks,  ladies'  dresses,  shawls  and  various 
articles  connected  with  the  drapery  business.  The 
country,  and  small  towns  and  villages,  remote 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  large  and  showy  BhopB> 


are  the  likeliest  markeu  for  the  mU  of  their 
goods.  In  London  the  Irish  packmen  hare  been 
completely  driven  out  by  the  Scotch  tallymnii 
who  indeed  are  the  only  class  of  packmen  likely  to 
succeed  in  London.  If  the  persevering  Scotch 
tallyman  can  but  set  foot  in  a  decent-looking 
residence,  and  be  permitted  to  disphij  hia  tempt* 
ing  finery  to  the  "Udy  of  the  house,"  he 
generally  manages  to  talk  her  into  purchasing 
articles  that  perhaps  she  has  no  great  occasion 
for,  and  which  serve  often  to  involve  her  in  difA- 
culties  for  a  considerable  period — causing  her  no 
little  perplexity,  and  requiring  much  artifice  to 
keep  the  tallyman's  weekly  visits  a  teeret  ImB 
her  husband— to  say  nothing  of  paying  an  cnoi- 
mous  price  for  the  goods;  for  the  muiy  risks 
which  the  tallyman  incurs,  necetsitatea  of  couiN 
an  exorbitant  rate  of  profit. 

*'  The  number  of  packmen  or  hawkers  of  shAwl^ 
silks,  kc.t  I  think  "  (says  one  of  their  own  body) 
*'must  have  decreased  full  one-half  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  itinerant  haberdashery  trade  is 
far  from  the  profitable  btuiness  that  it  need  to  he, 
and  not  unfrequently  do  I  travel  a  whole  da^ 
without  taking  a  shilling  :  atill,  perhaps,  one  days 
good  work  will  make  up  for  half  a  doien  bad  ones. 
All  the  packmen  have  hawkers'  licences,  as  thsT 
have  mostly  too  valuable  a  stock  to  incur  the  risk 
of  losing  it  for  want  of  such  a  privilege.  Some  tff 
the  fraternity  "  (says  my  informant)  "do  not  always 
deal  '  npon  the  square ;'  they  profess  to  have  jait 
come  from  India  or  China,  and  to  have  invested 
all  their  capitiil  in  silks  of  a  superior  description 
manufactured  in  those  countries,  and  to  have  got 
them  on  shore  '  unbeknown  to  the  Castom- 
housic  authorities.*  This  is  told  in  confidence  to 
the  servant-man  or  woman  who  open<  the  door — 
'  be  60  pood  as  tell  the  lady  as  much,'  eays  the  I 
hnwkor,  *  for  really  I  'm  afniid  to  carry  the  goods 
much  longer,  and  I  have  already  sold  enough  to 
pay  me  well  enough  for  my  spec — go,  there  '■  a 
good  girl,  tell  your  missus  I  have  splendid  goods, 
and  am  willing  almost  to  give  them  away,  and  if  we 
nuikes  a  deal  of  it,  why  1  don't  mind  giving  you  a 
handsome  present  for  yourself.' "  This  is  a  bait  not 
to  be  resisted:  Should  the  salesman  succeed  with 
the  mistress,  he  carries  out  hia  promise  to  t'ae 
maid  by  presenting  her  with  a  cap  ribbon,  or  a 
cheap  neckerchief. 

The  most  primitive  kind  of  packmen,  or  hawken 
of  soft- wares,  who  still  form  part  of  the  distributing 
machinery  of  the  country,  traverse  the  highhmdi 
of  Scotland.  They  have  their  regular  rounds,  and 
regular  days  of  visiting  their  customers;  their 
arrival  is  looked  for  with  interest  by  the  country 
people  ;  and  the  inmates  of  the  fam-hons^  where 
they  locate  for  the  night  consider  themselves  for- 
tunntc  in  hanng  to  entertain  the  packnum ;  for  he 
is  their  newsmonger,  their  story-teller,  their  friend, 
and  their  acquaintance,  and  is  alwnys  made  wel- 
come. His  wares  consist  of  hose — ^linsey  wolsey, 
for  making  petticoats — muslins  for  caps — ribbons 
— an  assortment  of  needles,  pins,  and  netting-plns 
' — and  all  sorto  of  small  wares.  He  always  travels 
on  foot.  It  is  suspected  that  he  likewise  does 
a  little  in  the  **  jigger  line,"  for  m&ny  of  these 
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H%ld«iid«rt  hate,  or  an  ntpposed  to  hare,  their 
ilHat  dittUIttiet ;  and  the  packmen  are  saspaeted 
dTttaiBokiaff  without  ezeiie  interference.  Glasgow, 
Dndee,  Chuaihiela,  and  Harwiek  are  the  principal 
iMDldaetiiriiig  towat  where  the  packman  replen- 
iabes  hia  itodc  "My  own  opinion/'  aayi  an 
inlbnaailt  of  conaidcrable  experience,  "ii  that 
tiieae  men  aeldom  grow  rich ;  bnt  the  prerailiog 
idea  in  the  oonntry  part  of  Scothind  ii,  that  the 
pedkr  hat  an  vnco  lang  itockin  wi'  an  awfa' 
aaonnt  o  godcn  guineas  in  it,  and  that  his  pocket 
hoik  la  jumped  eat  wi'  a  thick  roll  of  bank 
notee.  Indeed  there  are  nuuiy  instances  upon 
record  of  poor  padimen  having  been  murdered— 
the  aawimna^  doubtlessly,  expecting  a  rich  booty/' 
It  Kareely  ftver  costs  the  packman  of  Scotland 
anything  for  hia  bed  and  board.  The  Highlanders 
are  a  moil  hospitable  people  with  acquaintances — 
althougli  with  strangers  at  tint  they  are  invariably 
■hy  and  distant  In  Irehmd  there  is  also  the 
triYelUng  pedlar,  whos«  habiy  and  style  of  doing 
business  are  neariy  similar  to  that  of  the  8cotch> 
nnm.  Some  of  the  packmen  of  Scotland  have 
risen  to  eminence  and  distinction.  A  quondam 
lord  proTosI  of  GUugow,  a  gentleman  still  living, 
and  npen  whom  the  honour  of  knighthood  has 
been  eoitffened,  was,  according  to  common  report. 
In  his  earlier  days  a  packman ;  and  rumour  iilso 
dees  the  gentleman  the  credit  to  acknowledge  that 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  own  it. 

I  am  told  by  a  London  hawker  of  soft  goods,  or 
eaekman,  that  the  number  of  his  craft,  hawking 
liondon  and  its  vicinity,  as  far  as  he  can  judge,  is 
about  120  (the  census  of  1841  makes  the  London 
hawkerSi  hucksters  and  pedlars  amount  to  2041). 
In  the  120  are  included  the  Irish  linen  hawkers.  I 
am  also  informed  that  the  fair  trader's  profits  amount 
to  abont  20  per  cenL,  while  those  of  the  not  over- 
particular trader  range  from  60  to  200  per  cent 
In  a  fiur  way  of  business  it  is  said  the  hawker's 
taking  will  amount,  upon  an  average,  to  7/.  or  8/. 
per  week ;  whereas  the  receipts  of  the  "duffer,"  or 
unfair  hawker,  will  sometimes  reach  to  50^.  per 
week.  Kany,  however,  travel  days,  and  do  not 
turn  a  penny. 

Statexeht  of  a  Packmait. 

Of  the  way  of  trading  of  a  travelling-pedlar  I  had 
the  following  account  from  one  of  the  body.  He 
was  well  dressed,  and  a  good  but  keen-looking 
■Ban  of  abont  thirty- five,  slim,  and  of  rather  short 
stature,  with  quick  dark  eyes  and  bushy  whiskers, 
on  which  it  was  evident  no  small  culture  was 
bestowed.  His  manners  were  iax  from  obtrusive 
or  importunate — to  those  whom  he  sought  to 
make  customers — for  I  happened  to  witness  a 
portion  of  his  proceedings  in  that  respect ;  but  he 
mid  a  quiet  pNersevemnce  with  him,  which,  along 
with  perfect  civility,  and  something  like  deference, 
might  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  maid-servants,  among  whom  lay 
his  chief  customers.  He  showed  a  little  of  the 
pride  of  art  in  describing  the  management  of  his 
business,  but  he  would  not  hear  that  he  "  pattered :" 
he  talked  to  hii  custodiers,  he  dechired,  as  any 


draper,  who  knew  his  businesi  well,  might  talk 
to  Aur. 

When  I  saw  him,  his  pack,  which  he  carried 
slung  over  ono  shoulder,  contained  a  few  gown- 
pieces  of  printed  cotton,  nearly  all  with  pink 
grounds;  a  few  shawls  of  different  sizes;  and 
three  rolls  firmly  packed,  each  with  a  card-Ubel 
on  which  was  neatly  written,  "  French  Merino. 
Full  duty  paid.  A.B.  — L.F.  — 18— 33  — 1851. 
French  Chocolate."  There  were  also  six  nea| 
paper  packages,  two  marked  "worked  collars," 
three,  *'gause  handkerchiefs,"  and  the  other 
"beautiful  child's  gros  de  naples."  The  latter 
consisted  of  4|  jards  of  black  silk,  sufficient  for 
a  child's  dress.  He  carried  with  him,  moreover^ 
5  umbrelhis,  one  inclosed  in  a  bright  glased  cover^ 
while  from  its  mother-of-pearl  handle  hung  a  card 
addressed — "  The  Lady's  Maid,  Victoria  Lodge» 
18*.  6d." 

.  *'  This  is  a  very  small  stock,"  he  said,  "to  what 
I  generally  carry,  but  I  'm  going  on  a  country 
round  to-morrow,  and  I  want  to  get  through  it 
before  I  lay  in  a  new  one.  I  tell  people  that  I 
want  to  sell  off  my  goods  cheap,  as  they  're  too 
good  for  country  side ;  and  that 's  true,  the  better 
half  of  it." 

On  my  expressing  some  surprise  that  he  should 
be  leaving  London  at  this  particular  time,  he 
answered  : — 

"  I  go  into  the  country  because  I  think  all  the 
hawkers  will  be  making  for  town,  and  there  '11  be 
plenty  of  customers  left  in  tho  country,  and  fewer 
to  sell  to  them  at  their  own  places.  That 's  my 
opinion." 

"  I  sell  to  women  of  all  sorts.  Smart-dressing 
servant-maids,  perhaps,  are  my  best  customers^ 
especially  if  they  live  a  good  way  from  any  grand 
ticketing  shop.  I  sold  one  of  my  umbrellas  to  one 
of  them  just  before  you  spoke  to  me.  She  was 
standing  at  the  door,  and  I  saw  her  give  half  a 
glance  at  the  umbrellas,  and  so  I  offered  them. 
She  first  agreed  to  buy  a  very  nice  one  at  3*.  Zd. 
(which  should  have  been  4x.),  but  I  persuaded  her 
to  take  one  at  Z*.  9d.  (which  should  have  been 
4s.  6d.).  'Look  here,  ma'am,'  said  I,  'this 
umbrelUt  is  much  bigger  you  see,  and  will  carry 
double,  so  when  you  're  coming  from  church  of  a 
wet  Sunday  evening,  a  friend  can  have  share  of 
it,  and  very  grateful  he  '11  be,  as  he 's  suro  to  have 
his  best  hat  on.  There 's  been  many  a  question 
put  under  an  umbrella  that  way  that's  made  a 
young  lady  blush,  and  take  good  care  of  her  um- 
brella when  she  was  married,  and  had  a  house 
of  her  own.  I  look  sharp  after  the  young  and 
pretty  ladies,  Miss,  and  snail  as  long  as  I  'm  a 
bachelor.'  '  0,'  says  she,  '  such  ridiculous  non- 
sense. But  I  '11  have  the  bigger  umbrella,  be- 
cause it's  often  so  windy  about  here,  and  then 
one  must  have  a  good  cover  if  it  rains  as  well.' 

"That's  my  way,  sir.  I* don't  mind  telling  i 
that,  because  they  do  the  same  in  the  shops.  I  'vo  : 
heard  them,  but  they  can't  put  love  and  sweet-  I 
hearting  so  cleverly  in  a  crowded  shop  as  we  can 
in  a  quiet  house.  It 's  that  1  go  for,  love  and  j 
sweet-hearting ;  and  I  always  speak  to  any  smart  . 
servant  as  if  I  thought  she  was  the  mistress,  or  as    ; 
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if  I  wasn't  sure  wbether  she  was  the  mistress  or 
the  lady's-maid;  three  times  out  of  four  she's 
house-maid  or  maid  of  all  work.  I  call  her '  ma'am/ 
and  '  young  lady/  and  sometimes  'miss.'  It 's  no 
use  offering  to  sell  until  a  maid  has  tidied  herself 
in  the  afternoon — not  a  bit  I  should  make  a  capi- 
tal draper's  shopman,  I  know,  only  I  could  never 
bear  the  confinement  I  noTer  will  hear  such 
words  as  'I  don't  want  it,'  or,  'nothing  more 
to-day,'  no  more  than  if  I  was  behind  a  counter. 

'*  The  great  difficulty  I  have  is  to  get  a  chanee 
of  offering  my  goods.  If  I  ring  at  a  gate— for  I 
always  go  a  litUe  way  out  of  towSi^they  can  see 
who  it  is,  and  I  may  ring  half  an  hour  for  nothing. 
If  the  door's  opened  it 's  often  shut  again  directly, 
and  I  just  hear  '  bother.'  I  used  to  leave  a  few 
bills,  and  I  do  so  still  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
with  a  list  of  goods,  and  'this  bill  to  be  called  for' 

Srinted  at  the  bottom.  But  I  haven't  done  that 
1  town  for  a  long  time;  it's  no  good.  People 
seem  to  think  it's  giving  double  trouble.  One 
of  the  prettiest  girls  I  ever  saw  where  I  called  one 
evening,  pointed — just  as  I  began  to  say,  'I  left  a 
bill  and' — to  some  paper  round  a  candle  in  a 
stick,  and  shut  the  door  laughing; 

"  In  selling  my  gown-pieces  I  say  they  are  such 
as  will  suit  the  complexion,  and  such  like ;  and  I 
always  use  my  judgment  in  saying  so.  Why 
shouldn't  I  ]  It 's  the  same  to  me  what  colour  I 
sell.  '  It 's  a  genteel  thing,  ma'am/  I  '11  say  to  a 
servant-maid, '  and  such  as  common  people  won't 
admire.  It 's  not  staring  enough  for  them.  I  'm 
sure  it  would  become  you,  ma'am,  and  is  very 
cheap ;  cheaper  than  you  could  buy  at  a  shop ;  for 
all  these  things  are  made  by  the  same  manufiicturers, 
and  sold  to  the  wholesale  dealers  at  the  same  price, 
and  a  shopkeeper,  you  know,  has  his  young  men, 
and  taxes,  and  rates,  and  gas,  and  fine  windows  to 
pay  for,  and  I  haven't,  so  it  don't  want]much  judg- 
ment to  see  that  I  must  be  able  to  sell  cheaper 
than  shopkeepers,  and  I  think  your  own  taste, 
ma'am,  will  satisfy  you  that  these  here  are  elegant 
patterns.' 

"  That 's  the  way  I  go  on.  No  doubt  there 's 
others  do  the  same,  but  I  know  and  care  little 
about  them.  I  have  my  own  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  never  trouble  myself  about  other  people's 
patter  or  nonsense. 

*'  Now,  that  piece  of  silk  I  shall,  most  likely, 
sell  to  the  landlady  of  a  public-house,  where  I  see 
there  's  children.  I  shall  offer  it  after  I  've  got  a 
bit  of  dinner  there,  or  when  I  've  said  I  want  a 
bit  It's  no  use  offering  it  there,  though,  if  it  isn't 
cheap;  they're  too  good  judges.  Innkeepers 
aren't  bad  customers,  I  think,  taking  it  alto- 
gether, to  such  as  me,  if  you  can  get  to  talk  to 
them,  as  you  sometimes  can  at  their  bars.  They're 
generally  wanting  something,  that 's  one  step.  I 
always  tell  them  that  they  ought  to  buy  of  men, 
in  my  way,  who  li^e  among  them,  and  not  of  fine 
shop-keepers,  who  never  came  a-near  their  houses. 
I  've  sold  them  both  cottons  and  linens,  after  such 
talk  as  that.  I  live  at  public-houses  in  the 
country.     I  sleep  nowhere  else. 

''  My  trade  in  town  is  nothing  to  what  it  was 
ten  or  a  dosen  years  back.    I  don't  know  the 


reason  exactly.  I  think  ao  many  .threepenny 
busses  is  one ;  for  they  11  take  any  M/msA,  when 
she 's  got  an  afternoon,  to  a  tboroiighfrze  lull  of 
ticket-shops,  and  bring  her  back,  ind  her  bundle 
of  purchases  too,  for  another  8«t   I  shall  cut  it  alto* 

fUier,  I  think,  and  stick  to  the  country.  Why, 
ve  Imown  the  time  when  I  should  have  met  froia 
half-a-dozen  to  a  dosen  people  tnding  in  my  way 
in  town,  and  for  these  three  days,  and  dry  days  too, 
I  haven't  met  one.  My  way  of  trading  in  the 
country  is  just  the  same  as  in  town.  I  go  from 
£srm-house  to  &rm-house,  or  call  at  gentlemen's 
grand  seats — if  a  man 's  known  to  the  servants 
there,  it  may  be  the  best  card  he  can  play — and  I 
call  at  every  likely  house  in  the  towns  or  vil- 
lages. I  only  go  to  a  house  and  sell  a  mistress  or 
maid  the  same  sort  of  goods  (a  little  cheaper, 
perhaps),  and  recommend  them  in  the  same  vsy, 
as  is  done  every  day  at  many  a  fine  city,  and 
borough,  and  West-Bnd  shop.  I  never  say  they're 
part  of  a  bankrupt's  stock ;  a  packfnll  would  seem 
nothing  for  that  I  never  pretend  that  they  're 
smuggled.  Mine's  a  respectable  trade,  sir.  Thoe's 
been  so  much  dodging  that  way,  it 's  been  a  great 
stop  to  fiur  trading ;  and  I  like  to  go  on  the  same 
round  more  than  once.  A  penon  once  takcn-in  by 
smuggled  handkerchiefs,  or  anythiM,  won't  deal 
with  a  hawker  again,  even  Uiongh  there 's  no 
deception.  But  'duffing/  and  all  that  is  going 
down  fiut,  and  I  wish  it  was  gone  altogether.  I 
do  nothing  in  tally.  I  buy  my  gooda ;  and  I  've 
bought  all  sorts,  in  wholesale  houses,  of  course,  ; 
and  I  'd  rather  Uy  out  1 0^  in  Manchester  than 
in  London.  0,  as  to  what  I  make,  I  can't  say  it's  i 
enough  to  keep  me  (I  've  only  myselQ,  and  escape 
the  income-tax.  Sometimes  I  mkke  10s.  a  week ; 
sometimes  20«. ;  sometimes  80s. ;  and  I  have  made  I 
50«. ;  and  one  week,  the  best  I  ever  did,  I  made  | 
as  much  as  74«.  M.    That  'a  all  I  can  say." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  com-    I 
pute  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  a  smart 
trader  like  my  informant,  at  from  21s.  to  2JM. 
in  London,  and  from  25«.  to  80i.  in  the  country.      | 

Of  the  Tally  Paokicav.  ' 

The  pedlar  tallyman  is  a  hawker  who  lopplies 
his  customers  with  goods,  receiving  payment  by 
weekly  instalments,  and  derives  his  name  from  I 
the  tally  or  score  he  keeps  with  hia  cnstomers. 
Linen  drapery — or  at  least  the  general  routine 
of  linen-draper's  stock,  as  silk-mercery,  hosiery, 
woollen  cloths,  &c — is  the  most  prevalent  tnde 
of  the  tallyman.  There  are  a  few  ahoemakers  and 
some  household  furniture  dealers  who  do  business 
in  the  tally  or  "score"  system;  but  the  great 
majority  are  linen-drapers,  though  some  of  them 
sell  household  fiimiture  as  welL  The  system  is 
generally  condemned  as  a  bad  one ;  as  leading 
to  improvidence  in  the  buyer  and  rapacity  in  the 
seller.  There  are  many  who  have  incurred  a  tally 
debt,  and  have  never  been  able  to  "  get  a-head  of 
it,"  but  have  been  kept  poor  by  it  all  their  lives. 
Some  few,  however,  may  have  been  benefited  by 
the  system,  and  as  an  outfit  for  a  young  man  or 
woman  entering  service  is  necessary — when  the 
parties  are  too  poor  to  pay  ready  money — it  is  an 
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•fieommodatloiL  I  luTe  Aeter  hevd  anj  of  the 
lillyiiHui'i  dutomen  ezprett  an  opinion  opon  the 
Mbject,  other  than  that  they  wish  they  had  done 
vith  the  tallyman,  or  could  do  without  him. 

The  syftem  doea  not  prcTail  to  lo  great  an 
cftent  as  it  did  lome  yean  hack.  The  pedhtf  or  | 
hawking  tallyman  tim?elf  for  orderi,  and  conse-  i 
quently  is  said  not  to  require  a  hawker's  licence.  ! 
The  great  majority  of  the  tally-packmen  ore 
Scotchmen.  The  children  who  are  let  to  watch 
the  arrival  of  the  tallyman,  and  apprise  the  mother 
tf  his  approach,  when  not  conrenient  to  pay, 
whisper  instead  of  "  Mother,  here 's  the  Tallyman," 
"  Mother,  here 's  the  Scotchman.**  These  men  lire 
hi  private  houses,  which  they  term  their  ware- 
house ;  they  are  many  of  them  proprietors  them- 
lelres  in  a  small  way,  and  conduct  the  whole  of 
their  business  unassisted.  Their  mode  of  doing 
business  is  as  follows  : — they  seldom  knock  at  a 
door  except  they  have  a  customer  upon  whom 
they  call  for  the  weekly  instahnent,  but  if  a  re- 
ipectable-looking  female  happens  to  be  standing  at 
her  door,  she,  in  all  probability,  is  accosted  by  the 
Bcotchraan,  "Do  yon  require  anything  in  my 
way  to-day,  ma*am  f "  This  is  often  spoken  in 
broad  Scotch,  the  speaker  trring  to  make  it  sound 
as  much  like  English  os  possible.  Without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  he  then  runs  over  a  programme  of  the 
treasures  he  has  to  dispose  of,  emphasising  all  those 
articles  which  he  eonsiders  likely  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  person  be  addresses.  She  doesn't  want  perhaps 
any — she  has  no  money  to  spare  then.  "  Hhe  may 
want  something  in  his  way  another  day,  may-be," 
sajs  the  tallyman.  "  Will  she  grant  him  permis- 
sion to  exhibit  some  beautiful  shawls-^the  last  new 
6sfaion1  or  some  new  style  of  dress,  just  out,  and 
an  extraordinary  bargain?"  The  man's  impor- 
tunities, and  the  curiosity  of  the  lady,  introduces 
him  into  the  apartment, — an  acquaintance  is  called 
in  to  pass  her  opinion  upon  the  tallyman's  stock. 
Should  she  still  demur,  he  says,  "  O,  I  'm  sure 
3'our  husband  cannot  object — he  will  not  be  so 
unreasonable ;  besides,  consider  the  easy  mode  of 
payment,  you  *11  only  have  to  pny  It.  Hd.  a  week 
for  every  pound's  worth  of  goods  you  take ;  why 
it's  like  nothing ;  you  possess  yourself  of  respecta- 
ble dothing  and  pay  fur  them  in  such  an  easy 
manner  that  you  never  miss  it ;  well,  1  '11  call  next 
week.  I  shall  leave  you  this  paper."  The  paper 
left  is  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  up  by  the  husband, 
and  runs  thus  : — "  I  agree  on  behalf  of  my  wife 
to  pay,  by  weekly  instalments  of  Ix.  6d.  upon 
erery  pound's  worth  of  good  she  may  purchase." 
This  proceeding  is  considered  necessary  by  the 
tallymen,  as  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Requpsu 
now  so  frequently  decide  against  him,  where  the 
husband  is  not  cognisant  of  the  transaction. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  and  the 
question  having  been  asked  what  business  the 
husband  is — where  he  works— and  (if  it  can  be 
done  without  offence)  what  are  his  wages  \  The 
Bcotchtnan  takes  stock  of  the  furniture,  &c.  ;  the 
Tnlue  of  what  the  room  contains  gives  him  a  suffi- 
ciently correct  estimate  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
customers.  His  next  visit  is  to  the  nearest  chandler's 
shop,  and  there  as  blandly  as  possible  he  inquires 


into  the  credit,  ftc,  of  Mr. .  If  he  deal,  how- 
ever, with  the  chandler,  the  tallyman  accounts  it 
a  bad  omen,  as  people  in  easy  circumstances  sel- 
dom resort  to  such  places.  "  It  is  unpleasant  to 
me,"  he  says  to  the  chandler,  "  making  these  in- 
quiries ;  "  but  Mrs.  wishes  to  open  an  ac- 
count with  me,  and  I  should  like  to  oblige  them 
if  I  thought  my  money  was  safe."  "Do  yon 
trust  them,  and  what  sort  of  payers  are  they  1 " 
According  to  the  reply — the  tallyman  determines 
upon  his  course.  But  he  rarely  stops  here ;  he 
makes  inquiries  also  at  tho  greengrocer's,  the  beer 
shop,  &c. 

The  persons  who  connect  themselves  with  the 
tallyman,  little  know  the  inquisition  they  subject 
themselves  to. 

When  the  tallyman  obtains  a  customer  who 
pays  regularly,  he  is  as  importunate  for  her 
to  recommend  him  another  customer,  as  he 
originally  was  to  obtain  her  custom.  Some  tal- 
lymen who  keep  shops  have  "travellers"  in 
their  employ,  some  of  whom  have  salaries,  while 
others  receive  a  percentage  upon  all  payments, 
and  do  not  suflfer  any  loss  upon  bad  debts.  No^ 
withstanding  the  caution  of  the  tallyman,  he  is 
frequently  "  victimised."  Many  pawn  the  goods 
directly  they  have  obtained  them,  and  in  some 
instances  spend  tht*  money  in  drink.  Their  many 
losses,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tomchody  must 
make  good.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for 
them  to  charge  a  higher  price  for  their  commo- 
dities than  the  regular  trader. 

However  charitably  inclined  the  tiillyman  may 
be  at  first,  he  soon  becomes,  I  am  told,  inured  to 
scenes  of  misery,  while  the  sole  feeling  in  his  mind 
at  length  is,  "  I  will  have  my  money ; "  for  he  is 
often  tricked,  and  in  some  cases  most  impudently 
victimised.  I  am  told  by  a  tallyman  that  he  once 
supplied  goods  to  the  amount  of  2/.,  and  when 
he  called  for  the  first  instalment,  the  woman  said 
she  didn't  intend  to  pay,  the  goods  didn't  suit  her, 
and  she  would  return  them.  The  tallyman  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  receive  them  back, 
whereupon  she  presented  him  a  jiawnbroker's 
duplicate.  She  had  pledged  them  an  hour  after 
obtaining  them.  This  was  done  in  a  court  in  the 
presence  of  a  dosen  women,  who  all  chuckled 
with  delight  at  the  joke. 

The  principal  pi)rtion  of  the  tallyman's  cus- 
tomers are  poor  mechanics.  When  the  appearance 
of  the  house,  and  the  inquiries  out  of  doors  are 
approved  of,  no  security  is  required  ;  but  the  tal- 
lyman would  at  all  tiroes  rather  add  a  security, 
when  attainable.  Servant-girls  who  deal  with 
tallymen  must  find  the  security  of  a  housekeeper ; 
and  when  such  housekeeper  agrees  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  payments,  the  same  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings are  adopted,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
circumstances  of  the  surety.  There  are  about 
fifty  drapery  shops  in  London  where  the  tally- 
trade  is  carried  on;  and  about  200  Scotchmen, 
besides  fifty  others  (part  English,  part  Irish),  are 
engaged  in  the  trade.  A  clerk  of  a  tally-shop,  at 
the  West  end,  informs  me  that  there  are  ten  col- 
lectors and  canvassers  for  customers,  out  each  day, 
I  from  that  one  establishment ;    and   that,  until 
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lately,  thej  were  accustomed  to  collect  moneys  on 
Sundays.  Some  collect  as  much  as  12/.  or  liL  a 
day;  and  some  not  more  than  2Z.  or  8/.  The 
average  sum  collected  may  be  about  5/.  each,  or 
50/.  per  day  by  the  whole.  The  profits  are  80 
per  cent,  the  bad  debts  10  per  cent,  thus  leaving 
20  per  cent  net 

The  Scotchman  who  does  not  choose  to  extend 
his  business  beyond  his  own  cautious  superin- 
tendence, is  content  with  smaller  profits,  perhaps 
20  per  cent,  and  his  bad  debts  may  be  estimated 
at  2 1  per  cent  One  of  the  body  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  in  the  tally- trade  about  five 
years ;  that  he  commenced  with  a  capital  of  only 
10/.,  and  that  now  his  collections  average  80/.  per 
week.  He  never  bought,  he  said,  on  credit ;  and 
his  stock  on  hand  is  worth  nearly  200/.  cost  price, 
while  his  ouUtanding  debu  are  nearly  200/.  also. 
"This  is  a  flourishing  state  of  affiurs,"  he  re* 
marked ;  "  I  do  not  owe  a  penny  in  the  world, 
and  I  have  accomplished  all  this  in  little  less  than 
five  years."  This  man  had  serred  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  draper  in  Glasgow,  and  had  originally 
arrived  in  London  with  20/.  in  his  pocket  After 
some  weeks'  fruitless  endeavour  to  obtain  a  situ- 
ation, his  money  dwindling  away  the  while,  he 
was  advised,  by  a  fellow-countryman,  who  was  a 
tallyman,  to  try  the  tally-trade.  For  a  few  days 
previous  to  adopting  the  business,  he  went  the 
"  rounds  "  with  nis  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting initiated,  and  the  week  after  started  on 
his  own  account.  Notwithstanding  his  having  no 
hawker's  licence,  he  tried  to  effect  sales  for  ready 
money,  and,  to  a  trifling  extent,  succeeded.  The 
first  week  he  obtained  three  tally  customers.  He 
could  have  got,  he  said,  a  dozen  ;  but  he  selected 
three  whom  be  considered  good,  and  he  was  not 
deceived,  for  they  continued  to  be  customers  of  his 
to  this  day.  The  amount  of  goods  that  each  of 
these  took  of  him  was  20«. ;  and  the  three  instal- 
menu  of  1*.  6c/.  each  (4*.  6f/.  per  week)  the  tally- 
man determined  to  subsist  upon,  though  his  lodg- 
ing and  washing  cost  him  2s.  per  week.  He 
lived  principally  upon  "  parritch  "  and  skim  milk, 
indulging  now  and  then  in  the  luxury  of  a  herring 
and  a  few  potatoes.  In  twelve  weeks  he  had 
added  only  one  more  credit  customer  to  his  books. 
He  had  hawked  for  ready  money,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded so  far  ns  to  increase  his  stock  to  15/.  in 
value.  His  first  three  customers  had,  by  this 
time,  paid  their  accounts,  and  again  patronized  him. 
In  the  course  of  a  little  time  his  fourth  customer 
had  also  paid  up,  and  had  another  supply  of 
goods ;  he  then  added  two  more  tally  customers, 
and  commenced  indulging  (though  very  seldom)  in  a 
mutton  chop.  He  progressed  slowly,  and  is  now 
in  flourishing  circumstances.  He  states  that  he 
has  met  with  only  one  loss  during  his  connection 
with  the  tally-trade,  and  that  but  a  trifling  one. 
It  is  those  who  wish  to  drive  a  very  extensive 
business,  he  says,  who  are  principally  victimised. 
The  most  industrious  of  the  packmen  tallymen 
seldom  travel  less  than  twenty  miles  a  day,  car- 
rying a  burthen  upon  their  backs  of  from  100 
to  120  lbs.  They  used  to  carry  merely  patterns 
to  their  customers,  but  they  find  that  the  full- 


length  article  is  more  likely  to  tecnre  pnidnssa 
and  customers.  Those  who  keep  ahopc  do  soft 
carry  goods  with  them ;  the  would-be  coitooMr  it 
invited  to  the  shop. 

The  best  day  for  business  in  the  tally-tcade  is 
Monday,  and  most  of  these  shopa  upon  that  day 
are  crowded.  Sometimes  an  unsolicited  mifflarr 
(mostly  a  female)  presents  herself,  and  wishes  te 
be  supplied  with  goods  on  tally.  '*  Who  reeom- 
mended    you]"    uquires  the  tallyman.     "Oh, 

Mrs. ,  sir,  a  customer  of  yours."     **  Ah  I 

indeed,  very  much  obliged  to  Mrs. ^  is  the 

answer.  The  articles  required  are  ihowOy  sdecte^ 
and  cut  The  new  customer  is  treated  moat  dviDy 
by  the  tallyman,  who  further  inquires  her  naae 
and  abode.  The  purchaser,  of  coune,  ezpecti  the 
next  process  will  be  to  deliver  np  the  parcel  to 
her,  when  she  is  informed  that  they  "  will  send  it 
home  for  her."  <'0h,"  she  replies,  "I  won't 
trouble  you,  I  can  carry  it  myseLt"  *'  Our  rals^ 
ma'am,"  returns  the  taUyman,  "  u  always  to  send 
parcels  home.  We  certainly  cannot  doubt  year 
respectability,  but  we  never  deviate  finMO  oar  pne* 
tice."  The  disappointed  fomale  departs^  and  if 
the  inquiries  do  not  prove  satisfoctory,  she  new 
hears  further  from  the  tallyman.  The  goods  which 
she  selected,  and  which  were  cntexprMsly  for  her, 
find  their  way  to  the  shelves  of  the  estabUshassBt 
If,  however,  a  good  customer  aocompaniea  a  fiicnd 
whom  she  wishes  to  recommend,  the  parcels  srs 
delivered  when  purchased,  if  required.  The  tally- 
man (to  good  customers)  often  extends  his  dvm- 
ties  to  a  glass  of  wine ;  or,  if  the  "  Ladies  **  prefier 
it  (which  it  must  be  confessed  they  mostly  do),  a 
glass  of  gin. 

There  is  another  class  of  talljrmen  who  sdl 
clocks,  receiving  payment  by  weekly  instalments. 
These  are  content  with  an  instalment  of  U.  ia 
the  pound  per  week.  They  are  principally 
Qermans  who  can  speak  English.  Their  pro* 
ceedings  altogether  are  similar  to  the  tally  linen- 
draper. 

I  have  given  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  Scotch 
tallyman,  and  will  now  relate  the  down&ll  of 
another — an  Englishman.   He  commenced  a  tallj- 

shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of ,  and  wai 

carrying  on  a  prosperous  and  daily  increasim 
trade.  At  one  time,  a  bill  in  the  shop  window 
announced  that  an  errand  boy  was  wanted — aa 
applicant  soon  presented  himself — was  engaged, 
and  proved  a  steady  lad.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  this  youth  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
serving  in  the  shop,  and  afterwards  became  col- 
lecting clerk.  **  Qeorge,"  said  his  master  one  day, 
"  we  have  three  days  in  the  week  unemployed ; 
suppose  you  try  and  form  a  connection  araud 
Finchley,  Highgate,  Hampstead,  and  that  nsigh* 
bourhood.**  George  was  quite  willing  to  SHhs 
the  experiment,  and  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 
tion. The  country  connection  soon  surpassed  the 
town  trade;  and  George,  the  errand  boy,  becsms 
a  man  of  some  consequence  in  the  establishmcBt 
The  principal  of  the  firm  was  what  is  tenaed 
"gay."  He  was  particularly  fond  of  attending 
public  entertainments.  He  sported  a  little  ai 
well,  and  delighted  in  horse-racing.    His  businesi^ 
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thoogli  an  cxeeDent  ont,  was  neglected  ;  tlie 
kooka  got  out  of  order;  and  he  became  in- 
volTod  in  diffienltiet.     An  ezaminaUon  of  his 

afiun  took  place ;  and  a  Mr.  R was  engaged 

froa  a  wholesale  house  in  the  city  to  assist  in 
■akiiig  op  the  aoeounts,  &c.  During  this  per- 
•OB*s  aojonni  in  the  shop,  he  saw  that  §eoxge  (the 
qmndam  emmd  boy)  was  the  chief  support  of  the 
csneem.  The  coon^  customers  had  never  seen 
any  other  person,  and  a  partnership  was  proposed. 

Tm  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  firm  R 

and  W became  one  of  the  most  prosperous 

taDy-ahopa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenhnm- 
eswi-roaid.  George's  master  was  made  bankrupt, 
and  is  now  a  street-seller  in  Fitzroy-market — 
Tndiqg  sandwiches,  &c. 

The  cases  are  not  a  few  where  ruin  has  followed 
a  eonnaetion  with  the  tallymen.  I  will  par- 
ticakuue  one  instance  related  to  me  on  good 
aatberity.  A  lawyer^s  derk  married,  when  young, 
a  milliner;  his  salary  was  a  guinea  per  week,  and 
he  and  his  wife  had  agreed  to  "  get  en  in  the 
world."  They  occupied  furnished  lodgings  at 
fits^  bat  ioon  aocumuhted  furniture  of  their  own, 
and  every  week  added  some  little  useful  article 
towards  their  household  stock.  "  At  the  end  of 
a  year/  said  the  individual  in  question,  **  I  had 
as  eomlbrtable  a  little  home  as  any  man  would 
wish  lo  possess;  I  was  fond  of  it  too,  and  would 
sather  have  been  there  than  snywhere  else.  My 
wife  frequently  wished  to  obtain  credit;  'it  would 
be  ao  easy/  taid  she,  '  to  pay  a  trifling  instal- 
msBl^  and  then  we  could  obtain  immediately  what- 
ever we  might  want'  I  objected,  and  preferred 
sapplying  our  vrants  gradually,  knowing  that  for 
ready  money  I  could  purchase  to  much  better  ad- 
vantagew  Consequently  we  still  kept  progressing, 
and  I  was  really  happy.  Judge  my  astonishment 
one  day,  when  I  came  home,  and  found  an  execu- 
lioo  was  in  the  house.  My  wife  had  run  in  debt 
with  the  tallyman  unknown  to  me.  Summonses 
had  been  served,  which  by  some  means  she  bad 
eoneealed  from  me.  The  goods  which  1  had  taken 
io  moch  pains  to  procure  were  seized  and  sold. 
Bat  this  was  not  all.  My  wife  grew  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  misery  she  had  caused  that  she 
fled  from  me,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  but  once 
ainee.  This  occurred  seven  years  ago,  and  she 
has  been  for  some  time  the  companion  of  those 
who  hold  their  virtue  of  little  worth.  For  some 
time  after  this  I  cared  not  what  became  of  me;  I 
lost  my  situation,  and  sunk  to  be  a  supernumerary 
fer  Is.  a  night  at  one  of  the  theatres.  Here, 
after  being  entrusted  with  a  line  to  speak,  I 
eventually  rose  to  a  '  general  utility  man,'  at  \2t. 
With  this  and  some  copying,  that  I 
r  obtain  from  the  hw-stationers,  I 
age  to  live,  but  £ir  from  comfortably,  for  I 
never  think  of  saving  now,  and  only  look  out  for 
copying  when  I  stand  in  need  of  more  money. 
I  am  alvrays  poor,  and  scarcely  ever  have  a  shil- 
ling to  call  my  own.'* 

Some  of  the  principal  establishments,  "  doing 
hugely "  in  the  tally-trade,  are  in  or  about  Red 
Idon-square  and  street,  the  higher  part  of  High 
Holboni,   the   vicinity  of  Tottenham-court-road, 


the  Bburkfriars,  Waterloo,  Westminster,  St. 
George's,  Walworth,  New  Kent,  and  Dover 
roads. 

At  some  of  these  tally-shops  horses  and  carts 
are  kept  to  carry  out  the  goods  ordered  of  the 
"  travellers,"  especially  when  furniture  is  supplied 
as  well  as  drapery;  while  in  others  the  **  travel- 
lers" are  resident  on  the  premises,  and  are  occa- 
sionally shopmen,  for  a  "  large"  tally-master  not 
unfrequently  carries  on  a  retail  trade  in  addition 
to  his  tally-business. 

The  tallymen  not  concerned  with  these  large 
establishments,  but  carrying  on  trade  on  their  own 
account,  reside  generally  in  the  quieter  streets  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  thoroughfares  I  have 
mentioned,  and  occupy  perhaps  the  ground-floor, 
letting  (for  the  house  is  generally  their  own)  the 
other  apartments.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  cotton- 
print  is  placed  in  their  parlour-window,  and  some- 
times there  is  no  indication  wliatevcr  of  any 
business  being  carried  on  within,  for  the  hawking 
tallymen  do  not  depend  in  any  measure  upon 
situation  or  display,  but  solely  on  travelling  and 
personal  solicitaiions  at  people's  own  residences. 

Of  the  "Dufpebs"  or  Hawkers  of  Pretended 

Smuggled  Goods. 
Of  "duffers"  and  'Mumpers,"  as  regards  the  sale 
of  textile  fabrics,  there  are  generally,  I  am  in- 
formed, about  twenty  in  London.  At  such  times  as 
Epsom,  Ascot-heath,  or  Goodwood  races,  however, 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  one.  All  have  departed  to 
prey,  if  possible,  upon  the  couutr}'men.  Eight  of 
them  are  Jews,  and  the  majority  of  the  others  are 
Irishmen.  They  are  generally  dressed  as  sailors, 
and  some  wear  either  fur  caps,  or  cloth  ones,  with 
gilt  bands  round  them,  as  if  they  were  the  mates 
or  stewards  of  ships.  They  look  out  for  any 
likely  victim  at  public-houses,  and  sometimes  accost 
persons  in  the  streets — first  looking  carefully  about 
them,  and  hint  that  they  are  smugglers,  and  have 
the  finest  and  cheapest  "Injy"  handkerchiefs  ever 
seen.  These  goods  are  now  sold  in  "pieces"  of 
three  handkerchiefs.  When  times  were  better,  I 
was  told,  they  were  in  pieces  of  four,  five,  and  sir. 
One  street-seller  said  to  me,  "  Yes,  I  know  the 
'duffers;'  all  of  them.  They  do  more  business 
than  you  might  think.  Everybody  likes  a  smug- 
gled thing;  and  I  should  say  these  men,  each  of 
the  'duffers,'  tops  his  1/.  a  week,  clear  profit"  I 
am  assured  that  one  of  the  classes  most  numerously 
victimised  is  a  body  who  generally  account  them- 
selves pretty  sharp,  viz.  gentlemen's  grooms,  and 
coachmen  at  the  several  mews.  Sailors  are  the 
best  customers,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  docks  the 
best  locality  for  this  trade;  for  the  hawker  of 
pretended  smuggled  goods  always  does  most 
business  among  the  "  tars."  The  mock  handker- 
chiefs are  damped  carefully  with  a  fine  sponge, 
before  they  are  offered  for  sale;  and  they  are 
often  strongly  perfumed,  some  of  the  Jews  supply- 
ing cheap  perfumes,  or  common  "  scents."  When 
the  "duffer"  thinks  he  may  venture  upon  the  asser- 
tion, he  assures  a  cnstomer  that  this  is  "  the  sinell 
the  handkerchiefs  brought  with  em  from  foreign 
parts,  as  they  was  smuggled  in  a  bale  of  spices ! " 
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The  trade  bowever  is  not  without  iti  haaards  ;  for 
I  am  informed  that  the  "duflfers"  somctimei,  on 
attempting  their  impositions  imprudently,  and 
sometimes  on  being  discovered  before  thej  can 
leave  the  house,  get  soundly  thrashed.  They 
have,  of  course,  no  remedy. 

The  '*  pieces"  of  three  handkerchiefs  sold 
by  the  "duffers"  are  purchased  by  them  in 
Iloundsditch,  at  from  3a.  to  7x. ;  but  7«.  is  only 
given  when  there  is  a  design  to  palm  off  the  8«. 
goods  along  with  thi-m.  Cent,  per  cent,  is  a  low 
profit  in  this  trade. 

One  intelligent  street-trader,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  fi>r  carefully-considered  information,  said 
to  mo  very  quietly  :  "  I  'vc  read  your  work,  sir, 
at  a  coffee-shop ;  for  I  can't  afford  to  take  it  in. 
I  know  you're  going  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public  as  to  the  'duffer's'  tricks,  now.  All 
right,  sir,  they're  in  honest  men's  ways.  Bat, 
sir,  when  are  you  going  to  say  something  about 
the  rich  shopkei'pen  as  sells,  and  the  rich  manu- 
facturers as  makes,  the  'duffer's'  things]  Every 
man  of  them  knows  it 's  for  roguery." 

There  is  a  i)eculiar  style  among  the  **  duffen ;" 
they  never  fold  their  goods  neatly — the  same  as 
drapers  do,  but  thrust  them  into  the  pack,  in  a 
confused  heap,  as  if  they  did  not  understand  their 
▼nine — or  their  business.  There  are  other  classes 
of"  duffers"  whose  calling  is  rather  more  hazardous 
than  the  licensed-hawker  *'  duffer."  "  I  have  often 
thought  it  strange,"  says  a  correspondent,  "that 
these  men  could  induce  any  one  to  credit  the 
fact  of  their  being  sailors,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  showy  manner  in  which  they  chow  their  quid, 
and  the  jack-tar  like  fashion  in  which  they  suffer 
their  whiskers  to  grow,  there  is  such  a  fresh- 
waterfied  appearance  about  them,  that  they  look 
no  more  like  a  regular  mariner  than  the  supernu* 
merary  seamen  in  a  nautical  drama,  at  the  Victoria 
Theatre.  Yet  they  obtain  victims  readily.  Their 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  streets  is  to  accost  their 
intended  dupes,  while  walRing  by  their  side;  they 
usually  speak  in  a  half  whimper,  as  they  keep 
]mce  with  them,  and  look  mysteriously  around  to 
see  if  there  be  ony  of  '  them  ere  Custom-house 
sharks  nHimt.'  They  address  the  simple-looking 
jNiRsers  by  thus:  'Shipmate'  (here  they  take  off 
their  fur-cap  and  spit  their  quid  into  \iS — '  ship- 
mate, 1  've  just  come  ashore  arter  a  hmg  voyage — 
and  splice  nie  but  I  've  something  in  the  locker 
that  '11  be  of  service  to  you  ;  and,  shiver  my  tim- 
bers' (they  are  very  profuse  in  nautical  terms), '  you 
shall  have  it  at  your  own  price,  for  I'm  determined 
to  have  a  spree,  and  I  haven't  a  shot  in  the 
locker;  helm's  alec;  just  let's  turn  into  this 
creek, ond  I  '11  show  you  what  it  is'  (perhaps  he  per- 
suades his  dupe  down  a  court,  or  to  a  neighl)ouring 
public-house).  *  Now  here  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
J  nay  handkerchiefs.'  (They  arc  the  coarsest  descrip- 
tion of  spun  not  (fnoini  silk,  well  stiffened  into 
stoutness,  and  cost  the  "  duffer"  perhaps  15rf.  each ; 
but  OS  business  is  always  done  on  the  sly,  in  a  hurry, 
and  to  escape  observation,  an  examination  seldom 
or  never  takes  place).  '  I  got  'em  on  shore  in 
spite  of  those  pirates,  the  Custom-house  officers. 
You  shall  have  'em  cheap,  there 's  half  a  doxen  on 


'em,  they  cost  me  80x.  at  Madras,  yon  ahall  Iwti 
'em  for  the  same  money.'  (The  victim,  may  bi^ 
is  not  inclined  to  purchase.  The  pretended  ttf, 
however,  must  hare  money.)  '  Will  yon  giTetneSSi: 
for  them  V  he  says ;  '  d — ^n  it,  a  pound  t  Shirer 
my  topsails,  you  don't  want  them  any  choaperthaa 
that,  do  you!'  The  'duffer'  aayt  thk  to  make 
his  dupe  belieTe  that  be  really  does  want  tks 
goods,  or  has  offered  a  price  for  them.  P«ka|w 
if  the  'duffer'  cannot  extort  more  he  takes  idi. 
for  the  half  dozen  '  Ingy'  handkerehiefs,  the  profit 
being  thus  about  2s.  6d. ;  but  more  frequently  ks 
gets  1 00  and  even  200  per  cent  on  his  transactioai 
according  to  the  gullibility  of  his  customers.  Ths 
'  duffer '  deals  also  in  cigars ;  he  accosts  his  ne- 
tim  in  the  same  style  as  when  selling  haiidker 
chiefs,  and  gives  himself  the  same  sailor-like  airs. 

"  Sometimes  the  'duffere'  visit  the  obscnre  straetl 
in  Loudon,  where  there  are  small  chandkti^ 
shops ;  one  of  them  entera,  leaving  his  mate  oat* 
side  to  give  him  the  signal  in  caae  the  eneny 
heaves  in  sight  Ue  requests  to  bo  served  with 
some  trifling  article — when  if  he  approve  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  shopkeeper,  and  consider  hits  sT 
her  likely  to  be  victimised — he  ventures  an  obssr* 
vation  as  to  how  enormously  everything  is  taied* 
(though  to  one  less  innoeent  it  might  appear  in- 
usual  for  a  sailor  to  talk  politics) ;  '  even  this  'en 
baccy'  he  says,  taking  out  bis  quid,  <I  canH 
chew,  without  paying  a  tax;  but,'  he  addi^ 
chuckling — 'us  sailor  chaps  sometimes  ibirfci 
the  Custom-house  lubbers,  sharp  as  they  are.' 
(Here  his  companion  outside  puts  his  head  in  at 
the  door,  and,  to  make  the  scene  as  natural  n»  pos* 
Bible,  says,  '  Come,  Jack,  don't  stop  there  all  night 
spinning  your  yarns  ;  come,  bear  a  hand,  or  I  shall 
|»art  convoy.*)  '()h,  heave  to  a  bit  longer,  my 
hearty,'  replies  the  'duffer,' '  I  will  be  with  you  in 
the  twinkling  of  a  marling  spike.  I'll  tell  jou  whit 
we've  got,  marm,and  if  you  likes  to  buy  it  yon  shall 
have  it  cheap,  for  me  and  my  mate  are  both  short  of 
rhino.  We've  half-a-dozen  pounds  of  tea — ^yoa  can 
weigh  it  if  you  like — and  you  shall  have  the  lot 
for  12jt.'  Perhaps  there  is  an  immediate  purehsss^ 
but  if  12.«.  is  refused,  then  10a.  8#.  or  d«.  is  asked, 
until  a  sale  be  effected,  after  which  the  saikn 
make  their  exit  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then 
the  chandlers-shop  keeper  begins  to  exult  over 
the  bargain  he  or  she  has  made,  and  to  ex- 
amine more  minutely  the  contents  of  the  neatly 
packed,  and  tea-like  looking  packet  thus  beDghL 
It  proves  to  be  lined  with  a  profuse  quantity  ef 
tea  lead,  and  though  some  Chinese  characters 
are  marked  on  the  outside,  it  is  discovered  so 
opening  to  contain  only  half-a-pound  of  tea,  the 
remainder  consisting  principally  of  chopped  hsy. 
The  *  duffers '  enact  the  same  part,  and  if  a  ptn^ 
chaser  buy  10  lbs.  of  the  smuggled  article,  tbea 
1>  lbs.  at  least  consist  of  the  same  chopped  hay. 

"Sometimes  the  'duffers'  sell  all  their  stock  t« 
one  indindual.  No  sooner  do  they  dispose  of 
the  handkerchiefs  to  a  dupe,  than  they  intr»> 
duce  the  smuggled  tobacco  to  the  notice  of  the 
unsuspecting  customer ;  then  they  palm  off  tbfir 
cigar!*,  next  their  tea,  and  lastly,  as  the  '  duSer' '» 
determined  to  raise  as  much  monev  as  he  can  'to 
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hftvt  kitf  ffin* ;'  '*wkf  d— e/  he  eidaimi  to  bU 
Tkdm — ^'1 11  mU  yommj  watch.  It  cost  me  ^  at 
Fertawnth— give  me  %l,  ht  it  and  it 't  youn, 

lUpwUe.    Well,  then,  2/. 1/.'    The  watch,  I 

vaeli  not  etato,  if  BMule  eolely  ibr  tale. 

"  It  is  nally  aatoniehing,"  addi  my  informant, 
"htm  theee  nan  ever  niceeed,  for  their  hwh  de- 
■elae  atmiiiiig  and  impotition,  and  their  pmceed- 
iage  have  bam  eo  often  exposed  in  the  newf|Mpen 
that  nomben  are  alive  to  their  tricks,  and  warn 
echers  when  they  peiceiTe  the  "duffbra"  endear 
to  vietimiM  them ;  but,  at  the  thimble-men 


vaumgu 
■j."Tb( 


lere'e  a  Ibol  bom  every  minute." 

Of  xbs  Stbbst-Sbllebs  or  "SxalitWabb/' 

OR  Tapi,  Cuttov,  no. 
Tbb  atcaet  ■allere  of  tape  and  cotton  are  usoally 
eldariy  ftaalee ;  and  during  my  former  inquiry  I 
was  diiacted  to  one  who  had  been  getting  her 
Mag  in  the  atreet  by  nich  means  for  nine  years. 
I  waa  giYan  to  anderttand  that  the  poor  woman 
«M  in  daap  diatreii,  and  that  she  had  long  been 
•appacting  a  sick  husband  by  her  little  trade,  but 
I  waa  wholly  unprepared  for  a  scene  of  such  start- 
ling misary,  sublimed  by  untiring  affection  and 
piooa  resignation,  as  I  there  diMoyered. 

I  wish  the  reader  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
dte  this  ease  as  a  type  of  the  sufferings,  of  this 
p^fticalar  dass,  but  rather  as  an  illustration  of  the 
afflictions  which  frequently  be&Il  those  who  are 
asfely  dependent  on  their  labour,  or  their  little 
tiMie,  Ibr  their  subsistence,  and  who,  from  the 
■aallness  of  their  earnings,  arc  unable  to  Uiy  by 
avwi  tha  least  trifle  as  a  fund  against  any  physical 
wlamitj. 

The  poor  creatures  lived  in  one  of  the  close 
alleys  at  the  east  end  of  London.  On  inquiring 
at  the  house  to  which  I  had  been  directed,  I  was 
teld  I  shonld  find  them  in  "  the  two-pair  back.'' 
I  mounted  the  stairs,  and  on  opening  the  dour  of 
the  apartment  I  was  terrified  with  the  miftcry 
haiHa  me.  There,  on  a  wretched  bed,  lay  an  aged 
man  in  almost  the  last  extremity  of  life.  At 
tot  I  thought  the  poor  old  creature  was  really 
dead,  but  a  tremble  of  the  eyelids  as  I  closed  the 
daor,  as  noiselessly  as  I  could,  told  mo  that  he 
biaathed.  His  face  was  as  yellow  as  chiy,  and  it 
had  more  the  cold  damp  look  of  a  corpse  than  that 
af  a  living  man.  His  cheeks  were  hollowed  in 
with  evident  want,  his  temples  sunk,  and  his  nos- 
trils pinched  close.  On  the  edge  of  the  bed  Mt  his 
hefoie  wife,  giving  him  dnnk  with  a  spoon  from  a 
tsfrcnp.  In  one  comer  of  tho  room  stood  the 
basket  of  tapes,  cottons,  combs,  braces,  nutmeg- 
graters,  and  shaving^glasses,  with  which  she  strove 
ta  keep  her  old  dying  husband  from  the  work- 
hanie.  I  asked  her  how  long  her  good  mnn 
had  been  ill,  and  she  told  me  he  had  been  confined 
to  his  bed  five  weeks  last  Wednesday,  and  that  it 
was  ten  weeks  since  he  had  eaten  the  sixo  of  a 
nut  in  solid  food.  Nothing  but  a  little  beef-tea 
hod  passed  his  lips  for  months.  "  We  have  lived 
like  children  together,"  said  the  old  woman,  as  her 
eyes  flooded  with  tears,  "  and  never  had  no  dis- 
pute. He  hated  drink,  and  there  was  no  cause  for 
IS  to  quarrel.     One  of  my  legs,  you  see,  is  shorter 


than  the  other,"  said  she,  rising  from  the  bed-side, 
and  showing  me  that  her  right  foot  was  several 
inches  from  the  ground  as  she  stood.  "  My  hip 
is  out  I  used  to  go  out  washing,  and  walk- 
ing in  my  pattens  I  fell  down.  My  hip  is  out 
of  the  socket  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  the 
sinews  is  drawn  up.  I  am  obliged  to  walk  with 
a  stick."  Here  the  man  groaned  and  coughed  so 
that  I  feared  the  exertion  must  end  his  life.  "  Ah, 
the  heart  of  a  stone  would  pity  that  poor  fellow," 
said  the  good  wife. 

"  After  I  put  my  hip  out,  I  couldn't  get  my 
living  as  I  'd  been  used  to  do.  I  couldn't 
stand  a  day  if  I  had  fire  hundred  pounds  for 
it.  I  must  sit  down.  So  I  got  a  little  stall, 
and  sat  at  the  end  of  the  alley  here  with  a  few 
laces  and  tapes  and  things.  I  've  done  so  for  this 
nine  year  past,  and  seen  mnny  a  landlord  come  in 
and  go  out  of  the  house  that  I  sat  at.  My  husband 
used  to  sell  small  articles  in  the  streets — black  lead 
and  furniture  paste,  and  blacking.  We  got  a  sort 
of  a  living  by  this,  the  two  of  us  together.  It 's 
very  seldom  though  wo  had  a  bit  of  meat.  We 
had  \s.  9d,  rent  to  pay — Come,  my  poor  fellow, 
will  you  have  another  little  drop  to  wet  your 
mouth  V  said  the  womnn,  breaking  off.  "  Come, 
my  dearest,  let  me  give  you  thin,"  she  added, 
as  the  man  let  his  jaw  fall,  and  she  poured  some 
warm  sugar  and  water  flavoured  with  cinnamon — 
all  she  had  to  give  him — into  his  mouth.  "  He 's 
been  an  ailing  man  this  many  a  year.  He  used 
to  go  of  errands  and  buy  my  little  things  for 
me,  on  account  of  my  being  lame.  We  assisted 
one  another,  you  sec.  He  wasn't  able  to  work  for 
his  living,  and  I  wasn't  able  to  go  about,  so  he 
used  to  go  about  and  buy  for  me  what  I  sold.  I 
am  sure  he  never  earned  above  Is.  Gd.  in  the  week. 
He  used  to  attend  me,  and  many  a  time  I  've  sat 
for  ten  and  fourteen  hours  in  the  cold  and  wet 
and  didn't  take  a  sixpence.  Some  days  I  'd  make 
a  shilling,  and  s<ime  days  less ;  but  whatever  I  got 
I  used  to  have  to  put  a  good  part  into  the  basket 
to  keep  my  little  stock."  [A  knock  here  came  to 
the  door;  it  was  for  a  halffMnny-worth  of  darning 
cotton.]  "  You  know  a  shilling  goes  further  with 
a  poor  couple  that 's  sober  than  two  shillings  does 
with  a  drunkard.  We  lived  poor,  you  see,  never 
had  nothing  but  tea,  or  we  couldn't  have  done 
anyhow.  If  I  'd  take  I8d.  in  the  day  I'd  think 
I  was  gmndiy  off,  and  then  if  there  was  Qd.  profit 
got  out  of  that  it  would  bo  almost  as  much  as  it 
would.  Tou  see  these  cotton  braces  here"  (said 
the  old  woman,  going  to  her  tray).  "  Well,  I  gives 
2m,  dd,  a  dozen  for  them  here,  and  I  sells  'em  for 
iid.f  and  oftentimes  4d.  a  pair.  Now,  this  piece 
of  tape  would  cost  me  seven  farthings  in  the  shop, 
and  1  sells  it  at  six  yards  a  penny.  It  has  the 
jMioe  of  Ix^ing  eighteen  yards.  The  profit  out  of 
it  is  five  farthings.  It 's  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  wonder  how  there 's  a  bit  of  bread  got  out  of 
such  a  small  way.  And  the  times  is  so  bad,  too  I 
1  think  I  could  say  I  get  8r/.  a  day  profit  if 
I  have  any  sort  of  custom,  but  I  don't  exceed 
that  at  the  best  of  times.  I  've  often  sat  at  the 
end  of  the  alley  and  taken  only  6d.,  and  that 's 
not  much  more  than  2d,  clear— it  an't  Zd,  I  'm 
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•ure.  I  think  I  coald  lafelj  itate  that  for  tht 
last  nine  year  me  and  my  huiband  has  earned  to- 
gether 5<.  a  week,  and  out  of  that  the  two  of  ns 
had  to  live  and  pay  rent — \t.  9d,  a  week.  Clothes 
I  could  buy  none,  for  the  best  garment  is  on  me ; 
bat  I  thank  the  Lord  still  I  Ve  paid  my  rent  all 
but  three  weeks,  and  that  isn't  due  till  to-morrow. 
We  have  often  reckoned  it  up  here  at  the  fire. 
Some  weeks  we  have  got  l^,  M,,  and  some  weeks 
less,  so  that  I  judge  we  have  had  about  8«.  to 
%s.  M.  a  week  to  live  upon  the  two  of  us,  for  this 
nine  year  past  Half-a-hundred  of  coals  would 
fit  me  the  week  in  the  depths  of  winter.  My  hus- 
band had  the  kettle  always  boiling  for  me  against 
I  came  in.  He  used  to  sit  here  reading  his 
book — he  never  was  fit  for  work  at  the  best — 
while  I  used  to  be  out  minding  the  basket  He 
was  so  sober  and  quiet  too.  His  neighbours  will 
tell  that  of  him.  Within  the  last  ten  weeks  he 's 
been  very  ill  indeed,  but  still  I  could  be  out  with 
the  basket  Since  then  he  's  never  eamt  me  a 
penny— poor  old  soul,  he  wasn't  able  I  All  that 
time  I  still  attended  to  my  basket  He  wasn't  so 
ill  then  but  what  he  could  do  a  little  here  in  the 
room  for  hisself ;  but  he  wanted  little,  God  knows, 
for  he  couldn't  eat  After  he  fell  ill,  I  had  to  go 
all  my  errands  myself.  I  had  no  one  to  help  me, 
for  I  'd  nothing  to  pay  them,  and  I  'd  have  to  walk 
from  here  down  to  Sun-street  with  my  stick,  till 
my  bad  leg  pained  me  so  that  I  could  hardly 
stand.  You  see  the  hip  being  put  out  has  drawn 
all  the  sinews  up  into  my  groin,  and  it  leaves  me 
oncapable  of  walking  or  standing  constantly; 
but  I  thank  God  that  I  've  got  the  use  of  it  any- 
how. Our  lot  *s  hard  enough,  goodness  knows, 
but  we  are  content  We  never  complain,  but  bless 
the  Lord  for  the  little  he  pleases  to  give  us.  When 
I  was  away  on  my  errands,  in  course  I  couldn't  be 
minding  my  basket ;  so  I  lost  a  good  bit  of  money 
that  way.  Well,  five  weeks  on  Wednesday  he  has 
been  totally  confined  to  his  bed,  excepting  when  I 
lifted  him  up  to  make  it  some  nights ;  but  he  can't 
bear  that  now.  Still  the  first  fortnight  he  was 
bad,  I  did  manage  to  leave  him,  and  earn  a  few 
pence ;  but,  latterly,  for  this  last  three  weeks,  I 
haven't  been  able  to  go  out  at  all,  to  do  any- 
thing." 

"  She 's  been  stopping  by  mo,  minding  me 
here  night  and  day  all  that  time,"  mumbled  the 
old  man,  who  now  for  the  first  time  opened  his 
gray  glassy  eyes  and  turned  towards  me,  to  bear, 
as  it  were,  a  last  tribute  to  his  wife's  incessant 
aflfection.  *'  She  has  been  most  kind  to  me.  Her 
tenderness  and  care  has  been  such  that  man  never 
knew  from  woman  before,  ever  since  I  lay  upon 
this  sick  bed.  We've  been  married  five-and- 
twenty  years.  We  have  always  lived  happily — 
very  happily,  indeed— together.  Until  sickness 
and  weakness  overcome  me  I  always  strove  to 
help  myself  a  bit,  as  well  as  I  could ;  but  since 
then  she  has  done  all  in  her  power  for  me— 
worked  for  me — ay,  sho  has  worked  for  me, 
surely— and  watched  over  me.  My  creed  through 
life  has  been  repentance  towards  God,  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  love  to  all  my  brethren.  I  've 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  muat  soon  change  this 


tabernacle,  and  my  last  wifb  ii  that  the  good 
people  of  this  world  will  increaie  her  little  itoA 
for  her.  She  cannot  get  her  living  out  of  the  little 
stock  she  has,  and  since  I  lay  here  it  '■  ao  le— sd, 
that  neither  ihe  nor  no  one  else  can  Ut«  upon  it 
If  the  kind  hearU  would  gire  her  bnta  littkttedt 
more,  it  would  keep  her  old  age  firom  want^  at  ihtf 
has  kept  mine.  Indeed,  indeed,  ahe  does  dessrre 
it  ^  But  the  Lord,  I  know,  will  rewud  her  far 
all  she  has  done  to  me."  Here  the  old  wb'i 
eyelids  dropped  exhausted. 

"  I  Ve  had  a  shilling  and  a  loaf  twice  fnm 
the  parish,"  continued  the  woman.  **  The  ofcr- 
seer  came  to  see  if  my  old  man  waa  fit  to  be 
removed  to  the  workhouse.  The  doctor  gate  ne 
a  certificate  that  he  was  not,  and  then  the  re- 
lieving officer  gave  me  a  shilling  and  a  loaf  ef 
bread,  and  out  of  that  shilling  I  bought  the  posr 
old  fellow  a  sup  of  port  wine.  I  boogfata  qiarcm 
of  wine,  which  waa  id,,  and  I  gave  6ct  fir  a  bit 
of  tea  and  sugar,  and  I  gave  %d,  for  coala ;  a  half' 
penny  nuhlight  I  bought,  and  a  short  candle,  that 
made  a  penny — and  that  *8  the  way  I  Und  eet  the 
shilling.  If  God  takes  him,  I  know  hell  sleep 
in  heaven.  I  know  the  life  he  '•  apent,  and  am 
not  afraid ;  but  no  one  else  shall  taJte  him  frsm 
me — nothing  shall  part  ns  but  death  in  tins  worid. 
Poor  old  soul,  he  can't  be  long  with  me.  fle*s  a 
perfect  skeleton.  His  bonea  are  starting  throogh 
his  skin." 

I  asked  what  could  be  done  for  her,  and  the 
old  man  thrust  forth  his  skinny  arm,  and 
laying  hold  of  the  bed-post,  he  raised  himsdf 
slightly  in  his  bed,  as  he  murmured  "  If  she  could 
be  got  into  a  little  parlour,  and  away  from  sitting 
in  the  streets,  it  would  be  the  saving  of  her.* 
And,  so  saying,  he  fell  back  overcome  with  the 
exertion,  and  breathed  heavily. 

The  woman  sat  down  beside  me,  and  went  on. 
"What .shocked  him  most  was  that  I  was  obli- 
gated in  his  old  age  to  go  and  ask  for  relief  at 
the  parish.  You  see,  he  was  always  a  spiritfal 
man,  and  it  hnrted  him  sorely  that  he  shoeM 
come  to  this  at  last,  and  for  the  first  time  in  hii 
lifetime.  The  only  parish  money  that  ever  we 
had  was  this,  and  it  tloes  hurt  him  every  day 
to  think  that  he  must  be  buried  by  the  parish 
after  all.     He  was  always  proud,  you  see." 

I  told  the  kind-hctirted  old  dame  that  some  be> 
nevolent  people  had  placed  certain  funds  at  my 
disposal  for  the  relief  of  such  distress  as  hen; 
and  I  assured  her  that  neither  she  nor  her  has* 
band  should  want  for  anything  that  might  can 
their  sufferings. 

The  day  after  the  above  was  written,  the  poor 
old  man  died.  He  was  buried  out  of  the  faads 
sent  to  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  and  his  wife  r^ 
ceived  some  few  pounds  to  increase  her  stodE,* 
but  in  a  few  months  the  poor  old  woman  west 
mad,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  the  inmate  of  one  of 
the  pauper  lunatic  asylums. 

Of  the  Street-Sellebs  of  Laoi. 
This  trade  is  carried  on  both  by  itinerants  and  at 
stands,  or  *'  pitches."     The  itinerants,  of  wbooi  I 
will  first  treat,  are  about  forty  in  number  (thirty 
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voMen  tad  tMi  imd).  They  uniaUj  cany  their 
}mab  iH  boni^  or  cam.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
tk«  wonen  to  represent  themselTes  as  lacemakers 
froa  llarloWf  or  loiBe  oilier  place  in  Bnckingham- 
lUn^  or  from  Honiton,  in  Devonihirey  while  the 
BMD  assert  they  are  from  Nottbgham.  I  am  in- 
frnaod  that  thoro  are  among  these  itinerant  hue- 
sdlen  two  women  and  one  man  who  reallj  hare 
hesB  kesmakers.  They  all  boy  their  wares  at 
the  habcvdasherjr  swag^hops. 

The  laee^  whi^  is  the  principal  staple  of  this 
tadty  is  '^  edgings,"  or  the  serend  kinds  of  cheap 
laee  vsed  frr  the  bordering  of  caps  and  other 
frasnlo  icqnirBmenta.  Among  street-people  the 
heo  ia called  "drii,*'  and  the  sellers  of  it  "dris- 
"  It  gained  this  shmg  name,  I  was  in- 
many  years  ago,  when  it  was  sold,  and 
to  wealthy  ladies,  as  rare  and  Taluable  lace, 
_gled  from  Mechlin,  Brossels,  Valenciennes, 
or  any  Ibre^  place  frmons,  or  once  frmous,  for 
im  BmnnfiKtare.  The  pretended  smuggled  lace 
trsdo  ia  now  unknown  in  London,  and  is  very 
litllo  practised  in  the  conntry.  There  is,  how- 
tfcr,  itfll  some  smuggling  connected  with  lace- 
Two,  and  sometimes  three,  female  lace- 
"so  •'jigger- workers."  They  carry 
arsons  pint  bladders  of  "stuff,**  or 
" jiner  stuff"  (spirit  made  at  an  illicit  still).  " I 
ised^to  supply  them  with  it  until  btely,"  one 
streoi>tiader  told  me,  "from  a  friend  that  kept  a 
'Sfgut,'  and  a  tidy  sale  some  of  them  had.  Indeed, 
I  *vo  msde  the  stuff  myselfl  I  knew  one  woman, 
mx  or  stTon  years  bock,  that  did  uncommon  well 
at  first,  but  she  got  too  fond  of  the  stuff,  and 
dmnk  hoself  into  the  work*us.  They  never 
caniod  gin,  for  brandy  was  most  asked  for.  They 
isld  the  brandy  at  2f.6<l.  the  pint;  rum  at  Is.  6d. ; 
and  whiskey  at  2t.;  sometimes  higher,  and  always 
trying  fi»r  6<<.  a  pint  profit,  at  least  0  ye«,  sir ; 
I  know  ihtj  got  the  prices  I  We  mentioned,  though 
they  seem  hjgh ;  for  you  must  remember  that  the 
jiggor  spirit  is  above  proof,  and  a  pint  will  make 
two  pints  of  gin-palace  stuff.  They  sold  it,  I  've 
beard  them  say,  to  ladies  that  liked  a  drop  on  the 
sly;  and  to  some  as  pretended  they  bought  that 
way  for  economy ;  yes,  and  to  shopkeepers  and 
publicans  too.  One  old  lady  used  to  give  8#.  for 
thrso  yards  of  dris,  and  it  was  well  enough  under- 
stood, without  no  words,  that  a  pint  of  brandy 
was  part  of  them  three  yards.  But  the  trade  that 
way  ia  nothing  to  what  it  was,  and  geU  less  and 
lam  OTcry  year." 

From  a  middle^iged  woman  selling  laces  I  had 
the  following  account : — 

**  I  'to  bm  in  the  trade  about  six  yean,  sir. 
Ten  years  back  or  more  I  was  in  pkce,  and  saved 
a  little  money,  as  a  servant  of  all  work.  I  mar- 
ried a  house-painter,  hut  trade  got  bad,  and  we 
both  had  illnesses;  and  my  husband,  though  he  's 
as  good  a  man  as  need  be,  can't  stick  to  anything 
Tery  long  at  a  time."  (A  very  common  failing,  by 
the  bye,  with  the  street-folk.)  "  It  seems  not  in 
his  nature.  When  we  was  reduced  very  low  he  got 
on  a  cab— for  he  can  turn  his  hand  to  almost  any- 
thing— and  after  that  we  came  to  street-telling. 
He's  now  on  jewellery,  and  I  think  it  suits  him  as 


well  or  better  than  anything  he 's  tried ;  I  do  my 
part,  and  we  get  on  middling.  If  we're  ever  pushed 
it 's  no  use  fretting.  We  had  one  child,  and  he 
died  when  he  wanted  just  a  month  of  three  years 
old,  and  after  I'd  lost  him  I  said  I  wodd  never 
fret  for  trifles  no  more.  My  heart  was  broke  for 
a  long  time— it  was  indeed.  He  was  the  loveliest 
boy  ever  seen,  and  everybody  said  so.  I  went 
into  lace,  because  my  husband  got  to  know  all 
about  it,  and  I  had  no  tie  at  home  then.  I  was 
very  shy  and  ashamed  at  first  to  go  into  houses, 
but  that  wears  off,  and  I  met  with  some  nice 
people  that  bought  of  me  and  was  very  civil,  so 
that  encourages  one.  I  sell  nothing  but  hicci  I 
never  cleared  more  than  2«.  6<f .  in  a  day,  and  that 
only  once.  I  suppose  I  clear  from  St,  M,  to 
it,  6d,  a  week  now;  perhaps,  take  it  altogether, 
rather  more  than  it,  I  have  a  connection,  and  go 
to  the  houses  in  and  about  the  Regent's  Park,  and 
all  the  small  streets  near  it,  and  sometimes  Maida 
Hill  way.  I  once  tried  a  little  millinery  made-up 
things,  but  it  didn't  suit  somehow,  and  I  didn't 
stick  to  it.  You  see,  sir,  I  sell  my  lace  to  very 
few  but  servant  maids  and  small  shopkeepers' 
wives  and  daughters ;  but  then  they're  a  better  sort 
of  people  than  those  as  has  to  buy  everything 
ready  made  like  servants  has.  They  can  use  their 
own  needles  to  make  themselves  nice  and  smart, 
and  they  buy  of  such  as  me  to  do  it  cheap,  and 
they  're  not  often  such  beaters  down  as  Uiem  that 
buys  the  ready-made.  I  can  do  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  in  very  wet  weather.  If  I  'ra  in  the 
habit  of  going  into  a  nice  kitchen,  perhaps  the 
housemaid  files  at  me  for  'bringing  in  all  that 
dirt'  My  husband  says  all  women  is  crossest  in 
bad  weather,  and  perhaps  servants  is. 

"  I  buy  my  lace  near  Shoreditch.  It 's  a  long 
walk,  but  I  think  I'm  best  used  there.  I  buv 
generally  a  dosen  yards,  from  Z{d,  to  It,,  and 
sometimes  up  to  2«.  I  sell  the  commoner  at  Icf. 
A  yard,  and  three  yards  2d. ;  and  the  better  at  2d. 
and  Sd.  a  yard.  It 's  a  poor  trade,  but  it 's  doing 
something.  My  husband  seldom  earns  less  than 
12i.  a  week,  for  he's  a  good  salesman,  and  so  we 
pay  2t,  rent  regular  every  Monday  for  an  unfur- 
nished room,  and  has  the  rest  to  live  on.  I  have 
sold  in  the  Brill  on  a  Saturday  night,  but  not  often, 
nor  lately  I  don't  like  it ;  I  haven't  tongue  enough." 

In  addition  to  the  itinerants  there  are  about  se- 
venty stationary  kice  sellers,  and  not  less  than  eighty 
on  the  Saturday  evenings.  The  best  pitches  are, 
I  am  told,  near  the  Borough-market;  in  Clare-mar- 
ket ;  the  New  Cut  (on  Saturday  nights) ;  Wal- 
worth-road;  Tooley-street ;  and  Dockhead,  Ber- 
mondsey.  From  the  best  information  at  my  com- 
mand, it  appears  that  at  least  half  of  these  traders 
sell  only  lace,  or  rarely  anything  else.  The  others 
sell  also  net  for  making  caps  and  "  cauls,"  which 
are  the  plain  portion  at  the  beck,  to  be  trimmed  or 
edged  according  to  the  purchaser's  taste.  Some 
sell  also,  with  their  lace,  cap  ribbons— plain  or 
worked  collars — and  muslin,  net,  or  worked  under- 
sleeves.  Braid  and  gimp  were  formerly  sold  by  them, 
but  are  now  in  no  demand.  The  prices  run  from 
2d,  to  6d,  for  Uce  articles,  and  about  the  same  for 
net,  &c  per  yard ;  the  lowest  priced  are  most  sold. 
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In  tliis  stationary  trade  arc  ag  many  men  nnd 
Toaths  as  women  and  girl^.  One  woman,  who 
had  known  street-selling  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  said  she  could  not  do  half  so  well  now  as 
she  could  twenty  years  ago,  for  the  cheaper  things 
got  the  cheaper  peuple  would  have  them.  "  Why, 
twenty  'year  ago,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  bought  a 
lot  of  '  lenu'  cheap — it  was  just  about  going  out 
of  fashion  for  caps  then,  I  think — and  one  Satur- 
day night  in  tho  Cut,  I  cleared  \o$.  on  it.  I  don't 
clear  that  in  a  fortnight  now.  I  have  sold  to  wo- 
men of  the  town,  aji  fiir  as  I  've  known  them  to  be 
of  that  sort,  but  very  seldom.  It's  not  often 
you  '11  catch  thiM  usint;  a  needle  for  tlieirselves. 
They  do  use  their  needles,  I  know.  You  can  see 
some  of  them  sewing  at  their  doors  and  windows 
in  (*ninl»y- street,  AVaterloo  road,  or  could  lately — 
for  I  haven't  i»assed  tliat  way  for  some  time  —but 
I  believe  it 's  all  for  money  down,  for  the  slop- 
shops. It  suits  the  slop-shops  to  get  work  clieap 
anyway;  and  it  suits  the  women  to  have  some  sort 
of  occupation,  which  they  needn't  depend  upon  for 
their  living." 

The  stationary  lace  sellen,  for  the  most  part, 
display  their  goods  on  stalls,  but  some  spread  them 
on  a  board,  or  on  m.'itting  on  the  ground.  Some 
of  the  men  gather  an  audience  by  shouting  out, 
"  Tiiri'O  yards  a  penny,  edging ! "  As  at  this  rate 
the  liu:e-S(.'ller  would  only  clear  ^t'.  in  a  dozen  yards, 
tho  cry  is  merely  uttered  to  attract  attention.  A 
few  who  patter  at  the  trade -but  far  fewer  than 
was  once  tho  ciise  — give  ^hort  nieaBure.  One  man, 
who  occasional iy  sitKl  lace,  t'>l(i  nie,  that  wiien  he 
was  ci»m|u'll(il  t«)  sell  f  »r  "  n«rxt  to  no  profit,  and  a 
hungry  Sumlay  coming,"  he  ;^'avo  good  ahop  nirn- 
suM',  thirty  full  inches  to  a  yard.  His  yard  wand 
was  the  curifot  leii;;th,  *'  Inii  I  can  do  it.  fcir,"  he 
said  with  some  exuitiition,  "  l»y  palminu',"  and  lu' 
gave  n  jtMk  to  iiis  tniu'iTf:,  t«i  lihow  how  he  caught  in 
the  lace,  and  '*  dipped  it  .sh;)rt.'' 

(.'aUu1aiin<r  that  ]i>0  persons  in  this  trade  each 
take  !(».*.  \jd.  weekly,  the  profit  bring  nbout  cent, 
per  cent.,  we  tind  'JdOi'/.  expended  in  tho  streets 
in  luce  and  similar  conuni>ditie3. 

Of  the  STnKET-.Sr.i.i.i:iw  ok  JAPAXXEb  Table- 
Cm  vkiih. 

This  tr.ide,  like  several  otht-rir,  ns  sonn  as  the 
new  commodiiici  became  in  rjftablished  demand, 
and  Kulliticntly  cheap,  was  adopted  by  street 
5cller.-i.  It  has  been  a  regular  street-tradc'between 
four  and  Jive  years.  Previously,  when  the  covers 
were  di  arer,  the  street-aeliers  were  afraid  to  S])ecu- 
latc  much  in  tliem ;  but  one  man  told  me  that  he 
once  sold  a  table-cover  for  8.<.,  and  at  another  time 
f.ir  UK*. 

The  goods  are  supplied  to  the  street-folk  princi- 
pally by  three  manufiieturers— in  Long-lane,  Smith- 
field,  ^Vhitechapel-road,  and  Petticoat-lane.  The 
venders  of  the  glazed  tahle-covers  are  generally 
considered  among  the  smartest  of  the  street-folk, 
as  they  do  not  sell  to  the  poor,  or  in  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods, but  "at  the  better  sort  of  lionscs,  and 
to  the  wealthier  sort  of  people."'  Table-covers  arc 
now  frequently  disposed  of  by  rafile.     •'  I  very 


seldom  sell  in  the  itreeti,**  said  ont  man,  "  though 
I  one  evening  cleared  is,  by  staading  near  the 
Vinegar- works,  in  the  City-rood,  and  lelliBg  to 
gents  on  their  way  home  from  the  diy.  Tht 
public-house  trade  is  the  best,  and  indee4  ia  winter 
evenings,  and  after  dork  generally,  there's  no 
other.  I  get  rid  of  more  by  raffling  than  hjf  ale. 
On  Saturday  evening  I  had  raffles  for  two  covers, 
which  cost  me  1«.  id.  each.  I  had  lonit  troable 
to  get  1«.  0(/.  for  one;  but  I  got  up  a  lalHs  for 
the  other,  and  it  brought  me  2*. ;  liz  members  at 
iU.  each.  It 's  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  get  off  in 
a  roiHe  on  Saturday  night,  or  any  time  when  me< 
chanics  have  money.  A  man  thinks — leastways 
I've  thought  BO  myself,  when  I've  been  in  a 
public-house  raffle — now  I  \e  ipent  more  money 
than  I  ought  to,  and  there  's  the  old  woman  to 
face ;  but  if  I  win  the  raffle,  and  take  the  thing 
home,  why  my  money  has  gone  to  buy  a  nice 
thing,  and  not  for  drink."  I  may  remark  that  in 
nearly  all  niffles  got  up  in  thie  manner,  the  article 
raffled  for  is  generally  something  coveted  by  a 
working  man,  but  not  so  indispensably  necessuy 
to  him,  that  ho  feels  justified  in  expending  his 
money  upon  it.  This  fact  leems  well  enough 
known  to  the  streot-sellen  whe  frequent  paUie- 
houses  with  their  wares.  I  inquired  of  the  in- 
formant in  question  if  he  had  ever  tried  to  get  oji 
a  raffle  of  his  table-covers  in  a  cofibe-ihop  u  well 
as  a  public-house.  "  Never,  with  table-coversi" 
he  said,  *'  but  I  hnve  with  other  things,  and  find 
it 's  no  go.  In  a  coffee-shop  peoplo  ar«  qniet,  and 
reading,  unle:»s  it 's  one  of  them  b)W  places  for 
young  thieves,  and  such  like;  and  they've  n« 
nmney  very  likely,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  triut 
tiiem  in  a  raffle  if  they  had.  In  public-hnuMi 
there's  talk  and  fun,  and  people**  more  incliiied 
for  a  r.iflle,  or  anything  spicy  that  otTers." 

Tiiere  are  now  fifteen  regular  street-selleri,  or 
6tnet-hawker.<<  of  these  table-covers,  in  London, 
four  of  whom  are  the  men's  wives,  and  they  oot 
nnfrenuenily  go  ;i  round  together.  Sometimes,  ou 
line  days,  there  are  twenty.  I  heard  of  one 
wonuin  wlio  had  been  very  successful  in  bartering 
table- covers  for  old  clothes.  "  I  *ve  done  a  little 
that  way  myself,"  said  a  man  in  the  trade,  "but 
notiiing  to  her,  nnd  people  sees  into  things  to  nov, 
that  there  's  hardly  a  chance  fi>r  a  crust.  The 
covers  is  so  soft  and  shiny,  and  there  'i  such  nue 
parrots  and  birds  of  ]ianidise  on  them,  that  befure 
tiie  price  was  known  there  was  a  chance  of  a  good 
bargain.  I  once  got  for  a  cover  that  cost  me  2#.  9.'. 
a  great  coat  that  a  Jew,  after  a  hard  baigaiuii:^. 
gave  me  (>.<.  3*/.  for." 

The  prices  of  the  Inble-covers  (wholesale)  ran 
from  &.«.  a  dozen  to  'SOs.;  but  the  street-cellen 
rarely  go  to  a  higher  price  than  18*.  They  can 
buy  a  dozen,  or  half  a  dozen  — or  even  a  nnsUer 
quantity— of  dilTerent  sizes.  Some  of  these  street- 
traders  sell,  with  the  table-covers,  a  few  vuh- 
leathers,  of  the  better  kind.  Calcul.iting  tbst 
fifteen  street-sellers  each  take  25.*.  weekly  the 
year  round — one-half  being  the  profit,  including 
their  advantages  in  bartering  and  raffling— «< 
tind  075/.  expended  yearly  upon  japanned  table- 
covers,  bought  in  the  streets. 
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Ov  VMS  Snan-SiLLSM   of   Braces,    Bilh, 

Hon,    TfiOWMBr6nL4N,  AKD   WaISTOOATS. 

Thi  itreet-wllert  of  braces  are  a  nameroui  and  a 
■ixed  ehus.  They  are  nearly  all  men,  and  the 
■njority  are  Irishmen;  bat  this  relates  only  to 
the  itinerant  or  pnblie-hoiise  brace- lellers.  These 
wares  are  sold  also  by  street-traders,  who  make 
other  articles  the  staple  of  their  trade— such  as 
the  dog-eoUor-sellers. 

The  braces  sold  thirty  years  ago  were  of  a  very 
dillennit  manufiacture  from  those  Tended  in  the 
streeU  at  present.  India-rubber  web  was  then 
anknown  as  a  component  part  of  the  street  braces. 
The  braces,  which  in  some  ports  of  the  country 
are  called  "  gallowses,"  were,  at  the  time  specified, 
made  of  a  woollen  web,  both  washable  and  dumble. 
"  One  pair  of  such  bmccs,  good  ones,"  said  an  old 
tttlor  with  whom  I  had  some  talk  on  the  subject, 
**  would  last  a  poor  man  his  lifetime.  Now 
they  *re  in  a  rope  or  in  rags  in  no  time."  These 
woollen  braces  were  sold  at  from  \$,  to  2.s.  the 
pair  in  the  streets ;  the  straps  being  of  good  firm 
leather.  Not  long  after  this  period  a  mtich 
cheaper  brace-web  was  introduced — a  mixture  of 
cotton  with  the  woollen — and  the  cheap  manufac- 
ture gradually  supplanted  the  better  article,  ns  re- 
speetf  the  street  trade.  The  cheaper  braces  were 
nade  with  sheepskin  straps,  which  suon  yielded 
to  friction,  and  were  little  serviceable.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  India-rubber  web  was  another  change 
in  the  trade,  and  the  manufacture  has  become  lower 
and  lower-priced  until  the  present  time. 

The  braces  sold  in  the  streets,  or  hawked  in 
the  public-houses,  are,  however,  not  nil  of  the  very 
inferior  manufiscture.  Some  nre  culled  "silk/' 
others  "  buck-leather,"  and  others  "  knitted 
cotton."  The  "silk"  are  of  a  silken  surface,  with 
an  admixture  of  cotton  and  Jndia-rublKT ;  the 
**  buck-leather"  (a  kind  now  very  little  known  in 
street  sale)  are  of  strong  sheepskin,  dressed  buck- 
leather  fashion;  and  the  "knitted"  cotton  are 
woren,  some  kinds  of  them  being  very  good  and 
strong. 

The  street  brace-sellers,  when  trying  to  do 
basiness  in  the  streets,  carry  their  goods  generally 
with  a  few  belts,  and  sometimes  with  hose  in 
their  hands  and  across  their  arms.  They  stretch 
them  from  end  to  end,  as  they  invite  the  custom 
of  passers  by,  to  evince  the  elasticity  atid  firmness 
of  the  web.  Sometimes  the  braces  are  slung  from 
a  pole  carried  on  the  shoulder.  The  sellers  call 
at  the  public-house  bnrs  and  tnp  rooms  ;  some  nre 
admitted  into  the  parlours  :  and  nt  a  well-frc- 
quented  gin-palace,  I  was  informed  by  a  manager 
of  one,  a  brace-seller  will  call  from  twelve  to 
twenty  times  a  day,  especially  on  a  Monday; 
while  on  a  Saturday  evening  they  will  remain  two, 
three,  or  four  hours,  accosting  fresh  customers. 
At  the  gin-palaces,  the  young  and  strong  Irishmen 
oflering  these  wares — and  there  nre  many  such — 
are  frequently  scoffed  at  for  selling  "  braces  and 
things  a  baby  can  carry.'* 

The  following  account,  which  I  received  from  a 
street  brace- seller,  shows  the  class  who  purchase 
such  articles : — 

"  I  was  put   to  a  carriage-lamp   maker/'  the 
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man  said,  "at  Birmingham,  but  soon  ran  away. 
Nobody  saw  after  mc,  for  I  had  only  an  uncle, 
and  he  left  me  to  to  the  parish.  It  was  all  my 
own  fault,  I  was  always  after  some  idle  end, 
though  I  can  read  very  well.  It  seems  as  if  I 
couldn't  help  it,  being  wild,  I  mean.  I  ran  away 
to  Worcester,  vrithont  hion-ing  when  T  yrat  tjoing, 
or  caring  either.  I  was  half  starved  in  Wor- 
cester, for  I  lived  as  I  could.  I  found  my  way 
to  London  afterwards.  I  Ve  been  in  the  streets 
ever  since,  nt  one  thing  or  the  other  ;  how  many 
years  I  can't  say.  Time  goes  so  quick  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  so  slow,  and  I  'm  never  long  in  one 
place.  I  've  sold  braces  off  and  on  ever  since 
Amato  won  the  Derby,  if  you  know  when  that 
was.  I  remember  it  because  I  went  to  Rpsom 
races  that  year  to  sell  race  cards.  When  I  came 
to  London  after  the  races  I  laid  out  12*.  in  braces. 
I  hardly  remember  how  many  pairs  I  bought  for 
it,  but  they  wasn't  such  common  things  as  I  'm 
carrying  now.  I  could  sell  a  few  then  at  from  M. 
to  1«.  3^^  a  pair,  to  the  'cads'  and  people  at  such 
places  as  the  *  Klephant,'  and  the  *  Flower  Pot'  in 
Bishopsgate-strect,  which  was  a  great  ''bus'  place 
then.  I  used  to  sell,  too,  to  the  helpers  in  inn-yards, 
and  a  few  in  the  mews.  The  helpers  in  the  mews 
mostly  buys  knitted  cotton.  I  've  got  I5.  and  some- 
times 1*.  6(/.  for  an  extra  orticle  from  them,  but 
now  I  don't  corry  them ;  there 's  no  demand  there. 
Yon  see,  many  of  them  work  in  their  shirts,  and 
the  head  coachmen  and  grooms,  which  is  often  great 
Turks,  would  blow  up  if  the  men  had  dirty  braces 
hanging  to  their  buttons,  so  they  uses  what'll 
wash.  Nearly  all  my  business  now  is  done  at 
public-houses.  I  go  from  one  tavern  to  another  on 
my  round  all  day  long,  and  sell  in  the  street 
when  I  can,  I  think  I  sell  as  many  at  bd.  and 
at  lOrf.  as  at  all  other  prices  togi»ther,  and  most  at 
5f/. ;  but  when  I  have  what  I  call  a  full  stock  I 
carry  *em  from  Ad.  to  20//.  The  poorer  sort  of 
people,  such  as  wears  braces — for  there 's  a  many 
as  does  without  'em— likes  the  l<^  out  of  6(/.,  and 
the  others  the  2^/.  out  of  the  !;♦. ;  it  tempts  them. 
It 's  a  tiresome  life,  and  not  so  good  as  coster- 
mongering,  for  I  once  did  tidy  well  in  apples.  But  \ 
in  the  brace  trade  you  ar'n't  troubled  with  hiring  . 
barrows,  and  it 's  easy  carried  on  in  public-houses 
in  w^et  weather,  and  there  's  no  stock  to  spoil.  I 
sell  all  to  working-pi'ople,  I  think.  »Sometimes  an 
odd  pair  or  two  at  Ix.  0'/.,  or  so,  to  a  tradesman, 
that  may  happen  to  be  in  a  bar,  and  likes  the  look 
and  the  price  ;  or  to  a  gentleman's  servant.  I 
make  from  1^.  to  1#.  Qd.  a  day;  full  l.«.  6/7.  if  I  ' 
stick  close  to  it.  I  may  make  2*.  or  2.«.  fir/,  a 
week,  too,  in  selling  belts  and  stockings;  but  I  only  | 
sometimes  carry  stocking?.  Perhaps  I  clear  \)s.  a 
week  the  year  round.  There 's  lots  in  the  trade  ! 
don't  clear  1*.  a  day,  for  they  only  carry  low-priced  ! 
things.  I  go  for  id.  profit  on  every  shilling's  \ 
worth  I  sell.  I  've  only  myself  to  keep.  1  j»ay 
Zd.  a  night  at  a  lodging-house,  and  nothing  on 
Sundays.  I  had  a  young  woman  with  mo  when  I 
was  a  cnster,  but  we  didn't  agree,  and  parted.  She  | 
was  too  fond  of  lifting  her  hand  to  her  mouth 
('tippling')  to  please  me.  I  mean  to  live  very 
near  this  week,  and  get  a  few  shillings  if  I  can  to 
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try  loinething  at  Greenwich  next  Monday."    This 
waa  laid  on  the  Tuesday  in  Passion-week. 

The  braces  are  bought  by  the  streetpsellers  at 
the  swag-shops  I  have  described.  The  prices 
range  from  1«.  M.  (for  common  children's)  to  12«. 
a  dozen ;  8«.,  Zs.  6<^.,  6«.  Qd.,  and  7s.  being  the 
most  frequent  prices.  Higher-priced  articles  are 
also  sold  at  the  swags  and  by  the  street-sellers, 
but  not  one  in  twenty  of  these  compared  with  the 
lower  priced. 

In  London  and  its  "suburbs,  and  on  "rounds," 
of  which  the  metropolis  forms  the  central  point, 
and  at  stands,  there  are,  I  am  assured,  not  fewer 
than  600  persons  vending  braces.  Of  these  a 
twentieth  portion  may  be  women,  and  a  tenth  old 
and  sometimes  infirm  men.  There  are  few  chil- 
dren in  the  trade.  The  stall-keepers,  selling 
braces  with  other  articles,  are  about  100,  and  of 
the  remainder  of  this  class,  those  who  are  not 
Irishmen  are  often  impoverished  mechanics,  such 
as  tailors — brace-vending  being  easily  resorted  to, 
and  carried  on  quietly  in  public-houses,  and  it  does 
not  entail  the  necessity  of  bawling  aloud,  to  which  a 
working-man,  driven  to  a  street-life,  usually  feels 
repugnance.  CalcuUting  that  600  brace-sellers 
clear  6s.  a  week  each  on  those  articles  alone,  and 
estimating  the  profit  nt  33  per  cent,  it  shows  a 
street  expenditure  of  3900?.  One  brace-seller 
considered  that  600  such  sellers  was  too  low  a 
number;  but  the  most  intelligent  I  met  with 
agreed  on  that  estimate. 

The  Belts  sold  in  the  street  are  nearly  all 
of  stout  cotton  web,  "  with  India-rubber  threads," 
and  usually  of  a  drab  colour,  woollen  belts  being 
rarely  ever  seen  now.  They  are  procured  in  the 
same  way,  and  sold  by  the  same  parties,  as  are 
braces.  The  amount  expended  on  belts  is,  from 
the  best  information  I  can  command,  about  an 
eighth  of  that  expended  on  braces.  The  belts  are 
sold  at  1*.  each,  and  cost  8.<.  the  dozen,  or  9(/. 
each,  if  only  one  be  purchased. 

The  street-sale  of  hose  used  to  be  far  more  con- 
siderable than  it  is  now,  and  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, in  the  hands  of  a  class  who  had  personal 
claims  to  notice,  independent  of  the  goodness  of 
their  wares.  These  were  old  women,  wearing, 
generally,  large  white  aprons,  and  chintz-patterned 
gowns,  and  always  scrupulously  clean.  They 
carried  from  door  to  door,  in  the  quieter  streets, 
and  in  the  then  suburbs,  stockings  of  their  "  own 
knitting."  Such  they  often  were;  and  those 
which  were  not  were  still  knitted  stockings,  al- 
though they  might  be  the  work  of  old  women  in 
the  country,  who  knitted  by  the  fireside,  needing 
no  other  light  on  winter  evenings  and  at  the 
doors  of  their  cottages  in  the  sunshine  in  summer. 
Of  these  street- sellers  some  were  blind.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  I  am  told,  there  were 
from  twelve  to  twenty  blind  knitters,  but  my 
informant  could  not  speak  with  certainty,  as 
he  might  probably  observe  the  same  women  in 
different  parts.  The  blind  stocking-sellers  would 
knit  at  a  door  as  they  waited.  The  informant  I 
have  quoted  thought  that  the  last  of  these  knitters 
and  street-sellers  disappeared  upwards  of  twenty  ' 
years  ago,  as  he  then  missed  her  from  his  door,  at  ! 


which  she  used  to  make  her  regular  periodiad 
appearance.  The  stockings  of  thii  trade  were 
most  frequently  of  white  lambVwool,  and  wsr 
sold  at  from  3s.  6<t  to  5t.  M*  They  were  long 
in  the  leg,  and  were  suited  *<for  gentle-people's 
winter  wear."  The  women-iellert  made  in  thoN 
days,  I  am  assured,  a  comfortable  livelihood. 

The  sale  of  stockings  is  now  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  vend  braoee,  &c.  The  kind 
sold  is  most  frequently  unbleached  cotton.  The 
price  to  a  street-buyer  is  generally  from  6<l.  to  M.; 
but  the  trade  is  of  small  extents  "It*i  one  of 
the  trades,"  a  street-seller  laid  to  me,  "that  we 
can't  compete  with  shop-keepen  in.  Ton  shall 
go  to  a  haberdashery  swag-shop,  and  though  they 
have  '  wholesale  haberdashers,'  and  '  hawkers  sap- 
plied'  on  the  door-post,  you  11  see  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings in  the  window  marked  with  a  very  b^ 
and  very  black  6,  and  a  very  little  and  not  half 
black  f ;  and  if  I  was  to  go  in,  they  *d  very  likely 
ask  me  6s.  6(i.  a  dozen  for  an  inferior  thio^ 
They  retail  themselves,  and  won't  be  underMld 
if  they  can  help  it,  and  so  they  don't  care  to 
accommodate  us  in  things  that  *s  always  going." 

A  few  pairs  of  women's  stockings  are  hawked  by 
women,  and  sold  to  servant-maids ;  bat  the  tiade 
in  these  goods,  I  am  informed,  including  all  classes 
of  sellers — of  whom  there  may  be  fifty — does  not 
exceed  (notwithstanding  the  universality  of  the 
wear),  the  receipt  of  6s.  weekly  per  individual, 
with  a  profit  of  from  Is.  id.  to  2s.,  and  an  aggre- 
gate expenditure  of  about  800/.  in  the  year.  The 
trade  is  an  addition  to  some  other  street  trade. 

The  brace-sellers  used  to  carry  with  their  wares 
another  article,  of  which  Indi<vrubber  web  fonned 
the  principal  part.  These  were  trowser-straps, 
"  with  leather  buttonings  and  ingy-spring  bodies." 
It  was  only,  however,  the  better  class  of  brace- 
sellers  who  carried  them  ;  those  who,  as  my  in- 
formant expressed  it,  ''had  a  full  stock;"  and 
their  sale  was  insignificant  At  one  time,  the 
number  of  brace-sellers  offering  these  straps  was, 
I  am  informed,  from  70  to  100.  "It  was  a  poor 
trade,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  class.  "At  first  I  sold 
at  Ad.f  as  they  was  6(/.  in  middling  shops,  and  If. 
in  the  toppers,  if  not  \$.  6d. ;  but  they  soon  caaM 
down  to  M.,  and  then  to  2d.  My  profit  was  short 
of  3(/.  in  l.f.  My  best  customers  for  braces  didn't 
want  such  things  ;  plain  working-men  don't  And 
grooms,  and  stable-keepers  generally,  wears  booti 
or  knee-gaiters,  and  footmen  sports  knee-buckks 
and  stockings.  All  I  did  sell  to  was,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  young  mechanics  as  liked  to  tora  oat 
like  gents  on  a  Sunday  or  an  evening,  and  real 
gents  that  wanted  things  cheap.  I  very  seldooi 
cleared  more  than  Is.  a,  week  on  them.  The 
trade 's  over  now.  If  you  see  a  few  at  a  stand, 
it  *s  the  remains  of  an  old  stock,  or  some  that  a 
swag-shop  has  pushed  out  for  next  to  nothing  to 
be  rid  of  them." 

The  sale  of  waistcoats  is  confined  to  Smithfield, 
as  regards  the  class  I  now  treat  of — the  sellers  of 
articles  mode  by  others.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years 
back,  there  w.is  a  considerable  sale  in  what  vas 
a  branch  of  duffrng.  Waistcoats  were  sold  to 
countrymen,   generally   graziers*  servants,  under 
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ago  he  law  a  countryman,  with  whom  he  was 
eoDTonsing  at  the  time,  pay  10s.  6<£.  for  a  "  silk 
plnah  wmiatcoaty"  the  vendor  having  asked  15f., 
and  having  waJked  away — no  doubt  remarking 
the  cagemeis  of  his  victim — when  the  countryman 
lefiiaed  to  give  more  than  10s.     "  He  hod  a  cus- 
tomer aet  for  it,"  he  said,  "at  half-a-guinea."     On 
the  fint  day  the  waistcoat  was  worn — the  drover 
waa  aftorwards  told  by  the  purchaser — it  was 
itterly  spoiled  by  a  shower  of  rain ;  and  when  its 
poeaeasor  asked  the  vilkge  tailor  the  value  of  the 
garmeot,  he  was  told  that  it  had  no  valuo  at  all ; 
the  tailor  could  not  even  tell  what  it  was  made  of, 
hot  he  never  saw  anything  so  badly  made  in  his 
life ;  never.     Some  little  may  be  allowed  for  the 
natnral  glee  of  a  village  tailor  on  finding  one  of  i 
his  costomers,  who  no  doubt  was  proud  of  his  \ 
London  bargain,  completely  taken  in  ;  but  these  I 
waistcoats*  I  am  assured  by  a  tailor  who  had  seen 
them,  irere  the  veriest  rubbish.  _  The  trade,  how-  ! 
ever,  has  been  unknown,  unless  with  a  few  rare 
exceptions  at  a   very  busy  time — such  as  the  ; 
market  for  the  show  and  sale  of  the  Christmas 
stock — since  the  time  specified. 

The  waistcoats  now  sold  in  Smith  field  market, 
or  in  the  public-houses  connected  with  it,  are,  I 
asa  told,  and  also  by  a  tailor,  very  paltry  things  ; 
but  the  price  asked  removes  the  trade  from  the 
imputation  of  duffing.  These  garments  are  sold  at 
fmn  \a.  to  At,  6<2.  each  ;  but  very  rarely  U,  6  /. 
The  shilling  waistcoats  are  only  tit  for  boys — or 
"  yonths/'  as  the  slop-tailors  prefer  styling  them — 
hot  If.  Od.  is  a  common  price  enough  ;  and  seven- 
eighths  of  the  trade,  I  am  informed,  is  for  prices 
naider,  or  not  exceeding,  2$,  The  trade  is, 
moreover,  very  small.  There  are  sometimes  no 
waisteoat-sellers  at  all ;  but  generally  two,  and 
not  unfreqnently  three.  The  profits  of  these  men 
are  Is:  on  a  bad,  and  2s.  6(2.  on  a  good  day.  As, 
at  intervals,  these  streetpsellers  dispose  of  a  sleeve- 
waistcoat  (waiscoat  with  sleeves)  at  from  is,  ikl, 
to  6s.,  we  may  estimate  the  average  earnings  in  the 
trade  at  5s.  per  market  day,  or  10«.  in  the  week. 
This  shows  an  outlay  of  78/.  in  the  year,  as  the 
profits  of  these  street  traders  may  be  taken  nt  33 
per  cent ;  or,  as  it  is  almost  invariably  worded  by 
such  classes,  "  Ad,  in  the  Is."  The  material  is  of 
a  kind  of  cotton  made  to  look  as  stout  as  possible, 
the  back,  &c.,  being  the  commonest  stuff.  They 
are  supplied  by  a  slop-house  at  the  East  End,  and 
are  made  by  women,  or  rather  girls. 

The  sale  of  waistcoats  in  the  street,  markets, 
Ac,  is  of  second-hand  goods,  or  otherwise  in  the 
hands  of  a  distinct  class.  There  are  other  belts, 
and  other  portions  of  wearing  apparel,  which, 
though  not  of  textile  fiibrics,  as  they  are  often 
soU  by  the  same  persons  as  I  have  just  treated  of, 
may  be  described  here.  These  are  children's 
"  patent  leather"  belts,  trowser-straps,  and  garters. 

The  sellers  of  children's  and  men's  belts  and 
trowser-straps  are  less  numerous  than  they  were, 
for  both  these  things,  I  am  told,  but  only  on  street 
aathority,  are  going  out  of  fiuhion.     From  one 


elderly  man  who  had  "  dropped  belts,  and  straps, 
and  all  that,  for  oranges,"  I  heard  bitter  com- 
plaints of  the  conduct  of  the  swag  shop-keepers 
who  supplied  these  wares.  The  substance  of  his 
garrulous  and  not  very  lucid  complaint  was  that 
when  boys'  patent  leather  belts  came  into  fashion, 
eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen  years  back,  he  could 
not  remember  which,  the  usual  price  in  the  shops 
was  \s.f  and  they  were  soon  to  be  had  in  the 
streeu  for  6c/.  each.  The  belt-sellers  "  did  well " 
for  a  while.  But  the  "  swags"  who,  according  to 
my  informant,  at  first  supplied  belts  of  patent 
horse-leather,  came  to  substitute  patent  sheep- 
leather  for  them,  which  were  softer,  and  looked  as 
welt.  The  consequence  was,  that  whenever  the 
sheep-leather  belts  were  wet,  or  when  there  was 
any  "  pull "  upon  them,  they  stretched,  and  "  the 
polish  went  to  cracks."  After  having  been  wet  a 
few  times,  too,  they  were  easily  torn,  and  so  the 
street  trade  became  distrusted.  It  was  the  same 
with  trowser-straps. 

The  belt  trade  is  now  almost  extinct  in  the 
streets,  and  the  strap  trade,  which  was  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  old  and  infirm,  and  young  people,  is 
now  confined  to  the  sellers  of  dog-collars,  &c.  The 
trowser-straps  are  not  glazed  or  patent-leather,  now, 
but  ''  plain  calf;"  sold  at  2d.  a  pair  generally,  and 
bought  at  from  \s.  2d.  to  \s.  id.  the  dozen  pairs. 
Many  readers  will  remember  how  often  they  used 
to  hear  the  cry,  "  Three  pair  for  sixpence!  Three  pair 
for  sixpence!"     A  cry  now,  I  believe,  never  heard. 

Among  the  belt  and  strap-sellers  were  some 
blind  persons.  One  man  counted  to  me  three  blind 
men  whom  he  knew  selling  them,  and  one  sells 
them  still,  attached  to  the  rails  by  St.  Botolph's 
church,  Bishopsgate. 

The  same  persons  who  sold  straps,  &c.,  not  in- 
cluding the  present  sellers,  the  dog-collar  men,  &c., 
had  lately  no  small  traffic  in  the  vending  of  garters. 
The  garter-sellers  were,  however,  far  more  numer- 
ous than  ever  were  the  strnpscUers.  At  one 
time,  I  am  told,  there  were  200  garter  sellers ;  all 
old  or  infinn,  or  poor  women,  or  children,  and 
chiefly  Irish  children.  As  these  children  were 
often  stockingless  and  shoeless,  their  cry  of  "  Penny 
a  pair!  India-rubber  garters,  penny  a  pair!  "  was 
sometimes  pitiful  enough,  as  they  were  offering  a 
cheap  article,  unused  by  themselves.  The  sudden 
influx  of  garters,  so  to  speak,  was  owing,  I  am 
told,  to  a  manufacturer  having  discovered  n  cheap 
way  of  "  working  the  India-rubber  threads,"  and 
having  "  thrown  a  lot  into  the  market  through  the 
swag  shops."  The  price  was  at  first  8s.  a  gross 
(8</.  a  dozen),  but  as  the  demand  increased,  it  was 
raised  to  9jr.  and  9x.  %d.  The  trade  continued 
about  six  weeks,  but  has  now  almost  entirely 
ceasi'd.  The  stock  of  garters  still  offered  for  sale 
is  what  stall-keepers  have  on  hand,  or  what  swag 
shop-keepers  tempt  street-sellers  to  buy  by  re- 
ducing the  price.  The  leather  garter-trade,  Irf.  a 
pair  being  the  usual  price  for  sheepskin  garters,  is 
now  almost  unknown.    It  was  somewhat  extensive. 

Of  the  Strekt-Selijbrs  op  Boot  and  Stay- 
Lacks,  &c. 
Like  many  street-callings  which  can  be  started  on 
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the  unnllett  means,  and  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  article  sold  being  necessary  to 
the  street-vendor,  the  boot  and  sUy-loce  trade 
has  very  many  followers.  I  here  speak  of  those 
who  nil  boot-lnces,  and  subsist,  or  endeavour  to 
subsist,  by  the  sale,  without  mixing  it  up  with 
hegging.  The  majority,  indeed  the  great  nuijority, 
of  these  street  traders  are  women  advanced  in 
yean,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  sny  the  whole  of  them 
are  very  poor.  An  old  woman  said  to  me,  ''I 
just  drag,  on,  sir,  half-starving  on  a  few  boot-laces, 
rather  than  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  I  know 
nnniben  doing  the  same." 

The  laces  arc  bought  nt  the  haberdashery  swag- 
shops  I  have  spoken  of,  and  amongst  these  old 
women  I  found  tlie  Xx\tn\  **  swag- shop"  as  com- 
mon as  among  men  who  buy  largely  at  such  esta- 
blishments. The  usual  price  for  boot-laces  to 
be  sold  in  the  streets  is  let.  a  dozen.  Kach  lace 
is  tagged  nt  both  ends,  sufficing  for  a  pair  of  boots. 
The  regular  retail  price  is  three  a  penny,  but  the 
Ince-scUors  are  not  uufrequently  compelled  to  give 
four,  or  lose  a  customer.  A  better  quality  is  sold 
at  1  \ti.  and  2d.  n  dosen,  but  these  are  seldom  med- 
dled with  by  the  street  lace-seliers.  It  is  often  a 
matter  of  strong  endeavour  for  a  poor  woman  to 
make  herself  mistress  of  llr/.,  the  whole  of  which 
she  can  devote  to  the  purchase  of  boot-laces,  as 
for  lie/,  she  can  procure  a  gross,  so  saving  It/,  in 
twelve  dosen. 

The  smy-laccA,  which  are  bouglit  at  the  same 
places,  and  u»ually  sold  by  the  same  street-traders, 
are  2d.  and  *l\d.  the  dozen.  I  am  told  that  tiiere 
arc  ns  many  ot  the  higher  as  of  the  lower  priced 
stny-luces  bought  for  street  sale.  "  because,"  one 
of  the  street  sellers  told  nic  "  there 's  a  great  many 
servant  girls,  and  others  too,  that 's  very  {Mirticular 
about  their  stay-laces."  The  stay-laces  are  re- 
tailed at  }jd.  each. 

These  articles  are  vended  at  street-stalls,  along 
with  other  tilings  for  female  use  :  hut  the  most 
numerous  portion  of  the  lace-seller.i  arc  itinernnt, 
walking  up  and  down  a  street  market,  or  going  on 
a  round  in  the  suburbs,  calling  at  every  house 
where  they  are  known,  or  where,  as  one  wninan 
exprirssed  it,  *'  wo  make  bold  to  venture."  Thoso 
frequenting  the  street-markets,  or  other  streets  or 
thorough  fare.*!,  usually  carry  the  bootlaces  in  their 
haniU,  and  the  stny-laces  round  their  necks,  and 
oiTer  them  to  the  ft^niales  parsing.  Their  principal 
customers  are  the  working-claiiyes,  the  wives  and 
daughters  ot  small  bhopkei^perif,  and  servant-maids. 
**  Ladies,  of  course,"  said  one  laco-sellcr,  "won't 
buy  of  us."  Another  old  woman  whom  I  ques- 
tioned on  the  suhjuct,  and  who  had  sold  laces  for 
about  fourteen  years,  gave  me  a  similar  account ; 
but  she  added  : — **  I  'vo  sold  to  high  up  people 
though.  Unly  two  or  three  weeks  buck,  a  fine- 
dressed  servant  maid  stopped  me  and  said,  *  Here, 
I  must  have  a  dozen  boot-hkci  fur  mistress,  and 
she  says,  she'll  only  give  3c/.  for  them,  as  it's  a 
dozen  at  once.  A  mean  cretur  she  is.  It's  grand 
doings  before  faces,  and  pinchin^fs  behind  liiuks, 
at  our  house."* 

Among  the  lace-sellers  having  rounds  in  the 
suburbs  arc   some    who    "have    known   better 


days."  One  old  woman  had  been  compuiion  aid 
housekeeper  to  a  lady^  who  died  in  her  aims,  and 
whose  legacy  to  her  eompanion-Mrrttit  enaUsd 
her  to  furnish  a  house  handsomely.  This  she 
let  out  in  apartments  at  "  high-figurea,"  and  any- 
thing like  a  regular  payment  by  her  lodgcn  wank 
have  supplied  her  with  a  comfonable  nuuntenanse. 
But  fine  gentlemen,  and  fine  ladies  too,  went  away 
in  her  debt ;  she  became  involved,  her  lumilare 
was  seized,  and  step  by  step  she  was  redooed  te 
boot-Uce  selling.  Uer  appearance  is  still  that  of 
"  the  old  school ;"  she  wears  a  very  laiige  bonnet  of 
faded  bkck  silk,  a  shawl  of  good  material,  bat  eU 
and  faded,  and  always  a  black  gown.  The  posr 
woman  told  me  that  she  never  ventured  to  all 
even  at  the  houses  where  she  was  best  received  if 
she  saw  any  tax-gatherer  go  to  or  from  the  house : 
**  I  know  very  well  what  it  is,"  she  continued, 
"  it 's  no  uso  my  calling ;  they  're  sure  to  be  cross, 
and  the  servants  will  be  cross  too,  bccaate  their 
masters  or  mistresses  are  cross  with  them.  If  the 
tax-gatherer 's  not  paid,  they  're  cross  at  being 
asked ;  if  he  is  paid,  they're  crow  at  having  hsd 
to  part  with  their  money.     I  've  paid  taxes  myseU" 

The  dress  of  the  boot  laco-sellere  genenlly  is 
that  of  poor  elderly  women,  for  the  roost  part  per- 
ha))3  a  black  chip,  or  old  straw  bonnet  <eRen 
broken)  and  a  dark-coloured  cotton  gown.  Their 
abodes  are  in  the  localities  in  all  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, which  I  have  frequently  specified  as  the 
ab<»des  of  the  poor.  They  live  most  frequently  in 
their  own  rooms,  but  the  younger,  and  perhaps  I 
may  add^  coarser,  of  the  number,  resort  to  lodg- 
ing-houses. It  is  not  very  uncommon,  I  was  told 
by  one  of  tho  doss,  for  two  poor  women,  bQ0t>l(M» 
sellers  or  in  some  sunilar  line,  "  to  join"  in  a  roosn, 
so  saving  half  the  UHual  rent  of  Is.  M.  fsr  an 
unfurnished  room.  This  arrangement,  however,  ii 
often  of  short  duration.  There  is  always  arising 
some  question,  I  was  told,  aliout  the  use  or  wear  of 
this  utensil  or  the  other,  or  about  wiuhing,  or  about 
wood  and  coals,  if  one  street-seller  returned  sa 
hour  or  two  before  her  companion.  This  is  not  to 
l»e  wondered  at,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  to 
these  people  every  farthing  is  of  consequence. 
Fn)m  all  that  I  can  learn,  tho  bont-lacc  sellers  (I 
speak  of  the  women)  are  poor  and  honest,  and 
that,  as  n  body,  they  are  little  mixed  up  with  dis* 
honest  characters  and  dishonest  ways.  The  ex- 
ceptions arc,  I  understand,  among  some  hale  pe^ 
sons,  such  as  I  havo  alluded  to  as  sojourning  in 
the  lodging-houses.  Some  of  these  traders  receife 
a  little  parochial  relief. 

One  intelligeiit  woman  could  count  up  100  per 
sons  depending  chiefly  upon  the  Siile  of  boot  and 
stny-laces,  in  what  she  called  her  own  neighbor- 
hood. This  comprised  Lenther-lanc,  Holbon, 
Tottenham  Court-road,  the  Hnmpstead-road,  end 
all  the  adjacent  streets.  From  the  best  data  at 
my  command,  I  believe  there  are  not  fewer  than 
5((Q  individuals  nlliuff  these  wares  in  London. 
Several  lace-sellers  agreed  in  stating  that  theysoki 
a  dozen  boot-lnoes  a-day.  and  a  dozen  sfciy-hw^, 
and  2  dozen  extra  on  daturday  nights ;  but  the 
drawbacks  of  bad  weather,  &c.,  reduce  the  average 
sale  to  not  more  than  0  dozen  a  week,  or  3S4,400 
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boot-Wei  in  a  yeW)  At  >n  outlay  to  the  publio  of 
8120^.  yearly  ;  from  a  half  to  three-fonrthi  of  the 
Noeipts  being  the  proAt  of  the  ttreet-iellera. 

The  tame  quantity  of  stay-Lices  told  at  6<f.  a 
dosen  ihowi  an  oatlay  of  4680/.,  with  about  an 
equally  proportional  pnlit  to  the  tellen. 

ICoet  ef  theae  traden  eell  tapes  and  other  ar- 
tlelflo  aa  well  as  lacea.  The  tapei  cost  Zd,  and 
84<L  the  dosen,  and  are  sold  at  \d.  a  knot.  A 
doien  in  2  days  is  an  average  sale,  but  I  have 
treated  more  expressly  of  those  who  depend  prin- 
vipally  npon  boot-lace  selling  for  their  livelihood. 
Tneir  average  profits  are  about  8s.  a  week,  on 
laeei  alone.  The  trade,  I  am  told,  was  much 
mere  remnnerative  a  few  years  back,  and  the  de- 
cline was  attributed  "  to  so  many  getting  into  the 
Inde,  and  the  button  boots  becoming  as  fashionable 
as  the  Adelaides." 

Of  aBldcd  Fkmale  Ssllbr  of  "Small- Wares." 
I  vow  give  an  account  of  the  street-trade,  the 
iedings,  and  the  life  of  a  poor  blind  woman,  who 
nay  be  seen  nearly  every  fine  dny,  selling  what 
is  technically  termed  "  small-ware,"  in  Leather- 
lane,  Uolbom.  The  street  *' small- wares"  are  now 
nnderrtood  to  be  cotton-tapes,  pins,  and  sewing 
cotton ;  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  boot  and 
■tay>lMei,  and  shirt-buttons. 

I  saw  the  blind  small-ware  seller  enter  her  own 
apartment,  which  was  on  the  first  floor  of  a  small 
boose  in  a  court  contiguous  to  her  ''  pitch."  The 
CDtiaBce  into  the  court  was  low  and  narrow ;  a 
tall  man  would  be  compelled  to  stoop  as  he  entered 
the  passage  leading  into  the  court.  Here  were 
nnmiatakeable  signs  of  the  poverty  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Soapsuds  stood  in  the  choked  gutter,  old 
clothes  were  hung  out  to  dr}"  across  the  court,  one 
aide  being  a  dead  wall,  and  the  windows  were 
patched  with  paper,  sometimes  itself  patched  with 
other  paper.  In  front  of  one  window,  however, 
was  a  rude  gate-work,  behind  which  stood  a  root 
of  lavender,  and  a  campanula,  thriving  not  at  all, 
bat  yety  with  all  their  dinginess,  presenting  a  relief 
to  the  eye. 

The  room  of  the  blind  woman  is  reached  by  a 
very  narrow  staircase,  on  which  two  slim  persons 
eould  not  pass  each  other,  and  up  old  and  worn 
stain.  Her  apartment  may  be  about  ten  feet 
■quare.  The  window  had  botii  small  and  large 
panes,  with  abundance  of  putty  plastering.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  a  Email  round  deal  table  (on 
which  lay  the  poor  woman's  stock  of  black  and 
white  tapes,  of  shirt-buttons,  &c.),  and  of  four 
broken  or  patched  chairs.  There  were  a  few 
motley-looking  ''pot"  ornaments  on  the  mantel- 
shelf, in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  doctor's 
bottle.  The  bust  of  a  female  was  also  conspicuous, 
as  was  a  tobacco  pipe.  Above  the  mantel-piece 
bung  some  pictureless  frames,  while  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles were  suspended  above  a  little  looking-glass. 
Over  a  cupboard  was  a  picture  of  the  Ethiopian 
ierenaders,  and  on  the  nncoloured  walls  were 
engravings  of  animals  apparently  from  some  work 
on  natural  history.  There  were  two  thin  beds,  on 
one  of  which  was  stowed  a  few  costermonger's  old 
baskets  and  old  clothes  (women's  and  boys'),  as  if 


stowed  away  there  to  make  room  to  stir  about. 
All  the  furniture  was  dilapidated.  An  iron  rod 
for  a  poker,  a  pair  of  old  tongs,  and  a  sheet-iron 
shovel,  were  by  the  grate,  in  which  glimmered  a 
mere  handful  of  lire.  All  showed  poverty.  The 
rent  was  \».  a  week  (it  hod  been  1«.  9(^.),  and  the 
blind  woman  and  a  lodger  (paying  Qd.  of  the  rent) 
slept  in  one  bed,  while  a  boy  occupied  the  other. 
A  wiry-haired  dog,  neither  handsome  nor  fat, 
received  a  stranger  (for  the  blind  woman,  and  her 
guide  and  lodger,  left  their  street  trade  at  my 
request  for  their  own  room)  with  a  few  querulous 
yelps,  which  subsided  into  a  sort  of  whining  weK 
come  to  me,  when  the  animal  saw  his  mistress 
was  at  ease.  The  pleasure  with  which  this  poor 
woman  received  and  returned  the  caresses  of  her 
dog  was  expressed  in  her  face.  I  may  add  that 
owing  to  a  change  of  street  names  in  thnt  neigh- 
bourhood, I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the 
small-ware  seller,  and  hoard  her  poor  neighbours 
speak  well  of  her  as  I  inquired  her  abode ;  usually 
a  good  sign  among  the  poor. 

The  blind  tape-seller  is  a  tall  and  somewhat 
strongly- formed  woman,  with  a  good-humoured 
and  not  a  melancholy  expression  of  face,  though 
her  manner  was  exceedingly  quiet  and  subdued 
and  her  voice  low.  Her  age  is  about  50.  She 
wore,  what  1  understand  is  called  a  ''  half-widow's 
cap  ;"  this  was  very  clean,  as  indeed  was  her 
attire  generally,  though  worn  and  old. 

I  have  already  given  an  account  of  a  female 
small-ware  seller  (which  account  formerly  appeared 
in  one  of  my  letters  in  the  Mominy  Okronich) 
strongly  illustrating  the  viciMitudes  of  a  street 
life.  It  was  the  statement,  however,  of  one  who 
is  no  longer  in  the  8treet<),  and  the  account  given 
by  the  blind  tape  and  pin  seller  is  further  interest- 
ing as  furnishing  other  habitudes  or  idiosyncracies 
of  the  blind  (or  of  an  individiml  blind  woman),  in 
addition  to  those  before  detailed  ;  more  especially 
in  its  narrative  of  the  feelings  of  a  perhaps  not 
very  sensitive  woman  who  became  *'dark"  (as  she 
always  called  it)  in  mature  age. 

"  It's  live  years,  sir,"  she  said,  "since  I  have 
been  quite  dark,  but  for  two  years  before  that  I 
hod  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  Oh,  yes,  1  had 
doctors  but  they  couldn't  save  my  eyesight  I 
lost  it  after  illnesses  and  rheumatics,  and  from  want 
and  being  miserable.  I  felt  very  miserable  when 
I  first  found  myself  quite  dark,  as  if  everything 
was  lost  to  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  *d  no  more  place  in 
the  world;  but  one  gets  reconciled  to  most  things, 
thank  Crod,  in  time ;  but  I  'm  often  low  and  sad 
now.  Living  poorly  and  having  a  sickly  boy  to 
cnrc  about  may  be  one  reason,  as  well  as  my 
blindness  and  being  so  bad  oif. 

"I  was  brought  up  to  service,  and  was  sent 
before  that  to  St.  Andrew's  school.  I  lost  my 
parents  and  friends  (relatives)  when  I  were  young. 
I  was  in  my  first  place  eighteen  months,  and  was 
eight  or  nine  years  in  service  altogether,  mostly  as 
maid  of  all  work.  I  saved  a  little  money  and 
married.  My  husband  was  a  costcrmonger,  and 
we  didn't  do  well.  Oh,  dear  no,  sir,  because  he 
was  addicted  to  drinking.  We  often  suffered  great 
pinching.     I  can't  say  as  he  was  unkind  to  me. 
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He  died  nine  years  or  more  since.  After  that  I 
supported  myself,  and  two  sons  we  had,  by  going 
out  to  wash  and  *  chair/  I  did  that  when  my 
husband  was  living.  I  had  tidy  work,  as  I  'chaired' 
and  washed  for  one  family  in  Glerkenwell  for  ten 
years,  and  might  again  if  I  wasn't  dark.  Mv 
eldest  son 's  now  a  soldier  and  is  with  his  regi- 
ment at  Dover.  He 's  only  eighteen,  but  he  could 
Set  nothing  to  do  as  hard  as  he  tried  ;  I  couldn't 
elp  him ;  he  knew  no  trade ;  and  so  he  'listed. 
Poor  fellow  !  perhaps  I  shall  never  see  him  again. 
Oh,  «ee  him  !  That  I  couldn't  if  he  was  sitting 
as  near  me  as  you  are,  sir ;  but  perhaps  I  may 
never  hear  his  voice  again.  Perhaps  he  '11  have 
to  go  abroad  and  be  killed.  It 's  a  sad  thought 
that  for  a  blind  widow ;  I  think  of  it  both  up  and 
in  bed.  Blind  people  thinks  a  great  deal,  I  feel 
they  does.  My  youngest  son — he  *s  now  fourteen 
— is  asthmatioal;  but  he's  such  a  good  lad,  so 
easily  satisfied.  He  likes  to  read  if  he  can  get 
hold  of  a  penny  book,  and  has  time  to  read  it 
He's  At  a  paper-stainer's  and  works  on  fancy 
satin  paper,  which  is  very  obnicious"  (the  word 
•he  used  twice  for  pernicious  or  obnoxious)  ''  to 
such  a  delicate  boy.  He  has  61.  a  week,  but, 
oh  dear  me,  it  takes  all  that  for  his  bit  of  clothes, 
and  soap  for  washing,  and  for  shoes,  and  then  he 
must  carry  his  dinner  with  him  every  day,  which 
I  makes  ready,  and  as  he  has  to  work  hard, 
poor  thing,  he  requires  a  little  meat  I  often  frets 
about  his  being  so  weakly ;  often,  as  I  stands  with 
my  tapes  and  pins,  and  thinks,  and  thinks.  But, 
thank  God,  I  can  »till  wash  for  him  and  myself, 
and  does  so  regularly.  No,  I  can't  clean  my  room 
myself,  but  a  poor  woman  who  lives  by  selling 
boot-laces  in  the  streets  has  lodged  with  me  fur 
many  years,  and  she  helps  me." 

"Lives!"  interrupted  the  poor  boot-lace  wo- 
man, who  was  prenent,  "  starves,  you  mean ;  for 
all  yesterday  I  only  took  a  farthing.  But  any- 
thing 's  better  than  the  house.  I  '11  live  on  \d.  a 
day,  and  pay  rent  and  all,  and  starve  half  my 
time,  rather  nor  the  great  house"  (the  Tnion). 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  resumed  the  blind  woman,  ''for 
when  I  first  went  dark,  I  was  forced  to  send  to 
my  parish,  and  had  0(/.  twice  a  week,  and  a  half- 
quartern  livif,  and  thut  was  only  allowed  for  three 
weeks,  and  then  there  was  the  house  for  me.  Oh 
dear,  afu>r  that  I  didn't  know  what  I  could  do  to 
get  a  bit  of  bread.  At  first  I  was  so  frightened 
and  nervous,  I  \\'as  afraid  of  every  noibe.  Tiiat 
\k-as  when  I  was  quite  daik ;  and  I  am  often 
frightened  at  nothing  still,  and  tremble  as  I  stand 
in  the  lane.  I  x^-as  at  first  greatly  distressed,  and 
in  pain,  and  was  very  down-hearted.  I  was  so 
put  about  that  I  felt  as  if  I  was  a  burden  to 
myself,  and  to  everybody  else.  If  you  lose  your 
sight  as  I  did,  sir,  when  you  're  not  young,  it 's  a 
long  time  before  you  Uarns  to  U  blind .  [So  she 
Tery  expressly  worded  it]  A  friend  advised  me 
to  sell  tapes  and  cottons,  and  boot-laces,  in  the 
street,  as  better  than  doing  nothing ;  and  so  I  did. 
But  at  first  I  was  sure  every  minute  I  should  be 
run  on.  The  poor  woman  that  lodoes  with  me 
bought  some  things  for  me  where  she  buys  her 
owD — at  Albion-house,   in   tha   Borough.     O,  I 


does  very  badly  in  my  trade,  very  badly.  I  now 
clear  only  2d,,  8</.,  or  id.  a  day ;  no,  1  think  not 
more  than  1«.  6</.  a  week ;  that  is  alL  Why,  one 
day  this  week  I  only  sold  a  ha'porth  of  pins. 
But  what  I  make  more  than  pays  my  rent,  and 
it 's  a  sort  of  employment ;  something  to  do,  and 
make  one  feel  one's  not  quite  idle.  I  hopes  to 
make  more  now  that  nights  are  getting  long,  for  I 
can  then  go  into  the  lane  (Lwther-lane)  of  an 
evening,  and  make  Id,  or  2d.  extra.  I  dam't 
go  out  when  it 's  long  dark  evenings,  far  the  boyi 
teases  me,  and  sometimes  comes  and  anatches  my 
tapes  and  things  out  of  my  hands,  and  rans  away, 
and  leaves  me  there  robbed  of  my  little  stodt 
I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  whether  it 's  young  thievet 
as  does  it,  or  for  what  they  calls  a  lark.  I  only 
knows  I  loses  my  tapes.  Do  I  complain  to  this 
police,  do  you  say,  sirt  I  don't  know  whca  a 
policeman 's  passing,  in  such  a  crowded  place.  Oh 
yes,  I  could  get  people  to  complain  for  m^  hat 
perhaps  it  would  be  no  good ;  and  then  I'm  afiaii 
of  the  police;  they're  so  arbitry.  [Her  wenL] 
It 's  not  very  long  since  one  of  them — and  I  was 
told  afterwards  he  was  a  sergeant,  too  ordered 
me  to  move  on.  '  I  can't  move  on,  air,'  said  I,  'I 
wish  I  could,  but  I  must  stand  still,  for  I'm  blbd.* 
'  I  know  that,'  says  he,  '  but  yon  're  bffgiag.' 
'  No,  I  'm  not,'  says  I, '  I  'm  only  a  trying  to  seO  a 
few  little  things,  to  keep  me  out  of  the  work  'as.* 
*  Then  what 's  that  thing  you  have  tied  ortr  yaw 
breast?'  says  he.  'If  you  give  me  any  more  if 
your  nonsense,  I  '11  luck  you  up ;  *  and  then  he 
went  away.  I  'm  terrified  to  think  of  being  takec 
to  the  station." 

The  matter  which  called  forth  the  offiea''s 
wrath,  was  a  large  card,  tied  from  the  po« 
woman's  shoulders,  on  which  was  printed,  ia 
large  letters,  "  PLEASE  TO  BUY  OP  TAB 
POOR  BLIND."  "Ay,"  said  the  blind  wo- 
man's  companion,  with  a  bittemesa  not  uncom- 
mon on  the  part  of  street-sellers  on  such  occasieas. 
"and  any  shopkeeper  can  put  what  notice  he  likfs 
in  his  window,  that  he  can,  if  it 's  ever  aoch  a  lir, 
and  nothing 's  said  if  /u  collecte  a  crowd:  oh  dear, 
no.     But  ire  mus'n't  say  our  lives  is  our  own." 

''  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  blind  woman,  as  I  qoct- 
tioned  her  further,  "  there  I  stands,  and  ofien  feels 
as  if  I  was  half  asleep,  or  half  dreaming ;  and  I 
sumetiroes  liardly  knows  when  I  dreams,  and 
what  I  thinks;  and  I  think  what  it  was  like 
when  I  had  my  eyesight  and  was  among  theB^ 
and  what  it  would  be  like  if  I  hod  mj  eycavkl 
again ;  all  those  people  making  all  that  noise,  ud 
trying  to  earn  a  penny,  seems  so  queer.  Ajid  I 
often  thinks  if  people  suffered  ever  ao  mnch,  thev 
had  something  to  be  thankful  for,  if  they  ksd 
their  eyesight  If  I  'd  been  dark  from  a  ckold,  I 
think  I  shouldn't  have  felt  it  so  much.  It  vodda't 
have  been  like  all  that  lost,  and  I  sboold  be 
handier,  though  I  *m  not  bad  that  way  as  it  ia 
but  I'm  ofiraid  to  go  out  by  myself.  ' Where  I 
lives  there's  so  many  brokers  aboat,  I  shssid 
run  against  their  furniture.  I  *m  sooMtimes  ast 
spoken  to  for  an  hour  and  more.  Jfaay  s 
diay  I  've  only  took  Id.  Then  I  thinks  aai 
mopes  about  what  wiU  become  of  me,  and  thiab 
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■boot  my  ehildreD.  I  don't  know  who  buys  of 
wm,  bat  I'm  Mira  I'm  very  thankful  to  ail  ai 
doML  They  takes  the  things  out  of  my  hands, 
and  pata  the  money  into  them.  I  think  they  're 
working-people  as  bays  of  me,  bat  I  can't  be  sure. 
Some  speaks  to  me  yery  kind  and  pleasant  I 
don't  think  they  'le  ladies  that  speaks  kind.  My 
hnsbaod  nsed  to  say  that  if  ladies  went  to  places 
like  the  Lane,  it  was  on  the  sly,  to  get  something 
chenp^  md  they  did'nt  want  to  be  seen  there,  or 
they  might  be  counted  low.  I  'm  snre  he  was 
right.  And  it  ain't  such  as  them  as  buys  of  a  poor 
blind  woman  out  of  kindness.  No,  sir,  it 's  very 
sddon  indeed  that  I  get  more  than  the  regular 
piiee.  A  halfpenny  a  knot  for  my  tapes ;  and  a 
halfpenny  and  a  fiurthing  for  pins ;  and  a  half- 
penny and  a  penny  a  dozen  for  shir^buttons ; 
and  uiee  a  penny  when  I  sells  boot-bees ;  and  a 
halfpenny  a  piece  when  I  has  stay-laces.  I  sells 
good  things,  I  know,  for  the  friend  as  gets  them 
wouldn't  deceiye  me,  and  I  never  has  no  com- 
pbinta  of  them. 

"  I  don't  know  any  other  blind  woman  in  the 
trade  bciides  myself.  No,  I  don't  associate  with 
blind  people.  I  wasn't  brought  up,  like,  to  such  a 
thing,  but  am  in  it  by  accident.  I  can't  say  how 
■any  blind  women  there  may  be  in  my  line  in  the 
streets.  I  haven't  the  least  notion.  I  took  little 
notice  of  them,  Ghd  forgive  me,  when  I  had  my 
eyesight,  and  I  haven't  been  thrown  among  them 
since.  Whether  there's  many  of  them  or  not, 
they 're  all  to  be  pitied. 

"On  a  Sunday  I  never  stirs  out,  except  to 
dwpel,  with  my  lodger  or  my  son.  No,  sir,  not  a 
Boman  Catholic  chapel,  but  a  Protestant.  When 
it's  not  very  fine  weather  we  goes  to  the  nearest, 
bat  you  hears  nothing  but  what 's  good  in  any  of 
them.     Oh  dear,  no. 

"I  lives  on  tea  and  bread  and  butter  all  the 
week — ^yes,  I  can  make  it  ready  myself — except 
on  Sundays,  when  my  son  has  his  dinner  here, 
and  we  has  a  bit  of  cheap  meat ;  not  often  fish  ; 
it's  troublesome.  If  bread  and  things  wasn't 
cheap  I  couldn't  live  at  all,  and  it's  hardly  living 
as  it  is.  What  can  any  one  do  on  nil  tbnt  I  can 
ram  1  There 's  so  many  in  the  streets,  I  'm  told, 
in  my  line,  and  distress  drives  more  and  more 
every  week — everybody  says  so,  and  wages  is  so 
bod,  and  there's  such  under-selling,  that  I  don't 
know  whatever  things  will  come  to.  I  've  no 
'spectation  of  anything  better  in  the  time  that 
hoa  to  come,  nothing  but  misery,  God  help  me. 
Bat  I'm  sure  I  should  soon  fret  to  death  in  a 
wDrk'ua." 

The  poor  woman  lodging  with  the  blind  street- 
■eller  is  herself  in  the  same  trade,  but  doing  most 
in  boot  and  stay-Uces.  She  has  a  sharp  and 
pinched  outline  of  countenance,  as  if  from  poverty 
of  diet,  and  is  indeed  wretchedly  poor,  earning 
only  nboat  M,  a  day,  if  so  much.  She  is  about 
the  Mme  age  as  her  landlady,  or  somewhat  younger, 
and  has  apparently  been  good-looking,  and  has 
still  an  intelligent  expression.  She  lodged  with 
the  blind  woman  during  her  husband's  lifetime, 
when  he  rented  two  rooms,  letting  her  one,  and 
she  had  lived  with  the  present  widow  in  this  way 


about  fourteen  years.  She  speaks  cheerfully  and 
seems  an  excellent  companion  for  a  blind  person. 
On  my  remarking  that  they  could  neither  of  them 
be  very  cross- tempered  to  have  lived  so  long  to- 
gether, the  lodger  said,  laughingly,  "  0,  we  have  a 
little  tiff  now  and  then,  sir,  as  women  will,  you 
know ;  but  it  *s  not  often,  and  we  soon  are  all 
right  agiiin.  Poor  people  like  us  has  something 
else  to  think  of  than  tiffs  and  gossipping." 

The  Bund  Staeet-Seller  of  Boot-Laoes. 
The  character,  thoughts,  feelings,  regrets,  and 
even  the  dreams,  of  a  very  interesting  class  of 
street-folk — the  blind — are  given  in  the  narratives 
I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader,  from  blind 
street-folk ;  but  a  few  words  of  general  introduc- 
tion are  necessary. 

It  may  be  that  among  the  uneducated — among 
those  whose  feelings  and  whose  bodies  have  been 
subjected  to  what  may  be  called  the  wear  and  tear 
of  poverty  and  privation — there  is  a  tendency,  even 
when  misfortunes  the  most  pitiable  and  undeserved 
have  been  encountered,  to  fall  from  misery  into 
mendicancy.  Even  the  educated,  or,  as  the  street 
people  more  generally  describe  them,  those  "  who 
have  seen  better  days,"  sometimes,  after  the  ordeal 
of  the  streets  and  the  low  lodging-houses,  become 
trading  mendicants.  Among  such  people  there 
may  be,  in  one  capacity  or  other,  the  ability  and 
sometimes  the  opportunity  to  labour,  and  yet— . 
whether  from  irrepressible  vagabondism,  from 
utter  repugnance  to  any  settled  mode  of  subsistence 
(caused  either  by  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
individual,  or  by  the  utter  exhaustion  of  mind  and 
body  driving  him  to  beg) — yet,  I  say,  men  of  this 
class  become  beggars  and  even  "  lurkers." 

As  this  is  the  case  with  men  who  have  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  limbs,  and  of  the  several  senses  of 
the  body,  there  must  be  some  mitigating  plea,  if 
not  a  full  justification,  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
beg  directly  or  indirectly,  because  they  cannot  and 
perhaps  never  could  labour  for  their  daily  bread — 
I  allude  to  those  afflicted  with  blindness,  whether 
*'  from  their  youth  up"  or  from  the  calamity  being 
inflicted  upon  them  in  maturer  years. 

By  the  present  law,  for  a  blind  roan  to  beg  is  to 
be  amenable  to  punishment,  and  to  be  subjected 
to  perhaps  the  bitterest  punishment  which  can  be 
put  upon  him — imprisonment ;  to  a  depri\'ation  of 
what  may  be  his  chief  solace — the  enjoyment  of 
the  fre^ih  air;  and  to  a  rupture  of  the  feeling, 
which  cannot  but  be  comforting  to  such  a  man, 
that  under  his  infirmity  he  still  has  the  sympathies 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  the  blind  have  a 
right  to  ask  charity  of  those  whom  God  has 
spared  so  terrible  an  affliction,  and  who  in  the 
terms  best  understood  by  the  destitute  themselves, 
are  "well  to  do;"  those  whom — in  the  canting 
language  of  a  former  generation  of  blind  and  other 
beggars — "  Providence  has  blessed  with  affluence." 
This  right  to  solicit  aid  £rom  those  to  whom  such 
aid  does  not  even  approach  to  the  sacrifice  of  any 
idle  indulgence — to  say  nothing  of  any  necessary 
want — is  based  on  their  helplessness,  but  hipses  if 
it  becomes  a  mere   business,  and   with  all  the 
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trickineii  by  which  a  street  btisineBt  ii  sometimei 
characteriied. 

On  this  question  of  moral  right,  as  of  political 
expediency,  I  quote  an  authority  which  must  com- 
mand attention,  that  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill : — 

Apart  from  any  metaphysical  considerations 
respecting  the  foundation  of  morals  or  of  the  social 
anion,  he  says,  "  It  will  be  admitted  to  be  right, 
that  human  beings  should  help  one  another ;  and 
the  more  so,  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the 
need ;  and  none  needs  help  so  urgently  as  one  who 
is  starving.  The  claim  to  help,  therefore,  created 
by  destitution,  is  one  of  the  strongest  which  can 
exist ;  and  there  is  prima  facie  the  amplest  reason 
for  making  the  relief  of  so  extreme  an  exigency  as 
certain,  to  those  who  require  it,  as,  by  any  arrange- 
ments of  society,  it  can  be  ni<ide. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  of  helping, 
there  are  two  sets  of  consequences  to  be  considered ; 
the  consequences  of  the  assistance  itself,  and  the 
consequences  of  relying  on  the  assistance.  The 
former  are  generally  beneficial,  but  the  latter  for 
the  most  part  injurious  ;  so  much  so,  in  many  cases, 
as  greatly  to  outweigh  the  value  of  the  benefit. 
And  this  is  never  more  likely  to  happen  than  in 
the  very  cases  where  the  need  of  help  is  the  most 
intense.  There  are  few  things  for  which  it  is 
more  mischievous,  that  people  should  rely  on  the 
habitual  aid  of  others,  than  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  unhappily  there  is  no  lesson  which 
they  more  easily  learn.**  I  may  here  mention,  in 
corrobomtion  of  this  statement,  that  I  was  told  by 
an  experienced  piirochial  officer,  that  there  was 
truth  ill  the  saying,  "Once a  pauper,  and  always 
a  pauper  ;"  wliich  seems  to  show  that  tho  lesson  of 
relying  on  the  habitual  aid  of  others  may  not  only 
be  learned  with  ease,  Imt  is  forgotten  with  diffi- 
culty. ''The  problem  to  be  solved,"  continues  Mr. 
Mill,  *'  is,  therefore,  one  of  peculiar  nicety,  as  well 
OS  importance  ;  how  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
needful  help,  with  the  smallest  encouragement  to 
undue  reliance  on  it. 

**  Energy  and  self-dependence  are,  however,"  Mr. 
Mill  proceeds  to  argue,  and,  in  this  respect,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  argue  to  demonstration,  "  liable  to 
be  impaired  by  the  abttnce  of  helpf  as  well  as  by  its 
excess.  It  is  f.ren  mure  fatal  to  ex€)iioA  to  harr 
no  hope  of  succeeding  htf  it,  than  to  In'  a^m'ed  <f 
SHcrxeiUnij  itithmU  it.  When  the  condition  of  any 
one  is  so  disastrous  that  his  energies  are  paralysed 
by  discount gement,  assistance  is  a  tonic,  not  a 
sedative :  it  l)races,  instead  of  relaxing  the  active 
faculties  :  always  provided  that  the  assistance  is 
not  such  as  to  dispense  with  self-help,  by  substi- 
tuting itself  for  the  person's  own  labour,  skill,  and 
prudence,  but  is  limited  to  aifording  him  a  l>etter 
hopo  of  attaining  success  by  those  legitimate 
means.  This,  accordingly,  is  a  test  to  which  all 
plans  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence  should  be 
brought,  whether  intended  for  the  benefit  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  cUsses,  and  whether  conducted  on  the 
voluntary  or  on  the  government  principle. 

"  In  so  far  as  the  subject  admits  of  any  general 
doctrine  or  maxim,  it  would  ap{>ear  to  be  this— 
Uiat  if  assistance  is  given,  in  such  a  manner  that 
iJke  condition  of  the  person  helped  is   rendered 


eu  detiraJbU  at  that  of  another  (in  a 
grade  of  lodety)  who  succeeds  in  matatesatM 
hinueff  wiihoui  help,  the  aeiistanee,  if  eyttemenbe 
and  capable  qf  being  pretiouelg  calemUUed  upon, 
is  xiscHiiTOire :  but  if,  vhiie  availeMe  to  ewry- 
hod^y  it  leaves  to  all  a  strong  motiiK  to  do  wtknt 
it  if  tfitg  can,  it  it  then  for  the  m&it  pari  Btu- 

OIAL." 

That  the  workhouse  should  bring  leu  comfort 
and  even  greater  irksomeneis  and  restraint  to  uy 
able-bodied  inmate,  than  is  felt  by  the  poofett 
agricultural  labourer  in  the  worst-paid  parts  of  the 
country,  or  the  most  wretched  slop  tailor,  or  shoe- 
maker, or  cabinet  maker  in  London,  who  supports 
himself  by  his  own  labour,  is,  I  think,  a  soend 
principle.  However  wretched  the  ploughman 
may  be  in  his  hut,  or  the  tailor  in  hit  ganet,  be  is 
what  I  have  heard  underpaid  mechanics  eall,  itill 
"  his  own  man."  He  is  supported  by  his  Uboor ; 
he  has  escaped  the  indignity  of  a  reliance  on  otheit. 

I  need  not  now  enter  into  the  qnestion  whether 
or  not  the  workhouse  system  has  done  mere  ham 
than  good.  Some  harm  it  is  assuredly  d<nng,  for  iu 
over-discipline  drives  people  to  beg  rather  than 
apply  for  parish  relief;  and  so  the  public  art 
twice  mulct,  by  having  to  pay  compulaorily,  in  tht 
form  of  poor's-rate,  and  by  being  induced  to  give 
voluntarily,  because  they  feel  that  the  applietnt 
for  their  assistance  deserves  to  be  helped. 

But  although  the  dogma  I  have  dted,  respectipg 
the  condition  of  those  in  a  workhouse,  may  be 
sound  in  principle  as  regards  the  able-bodied,  how 
does  it  apply  to  those  who  are  not  able-bodied! 
To  those  who  cannot  work  1  And  above  all  how 
does  it  apply  to  those  to  whom  nature  has  denied 
even  the  capacity  to  labour  1  To  the  blind,  for 
instance  ?  Yet  the  blind  man,  who  dreads  the  is- 
justice  of  such  a  creed  applied  to  his  misfortune, 
is  subject  to  the  punishment  of  the  mendacioos 
beggar,  should  he  nsk  a  passer-by  to  pity  hii 
afflictions.  The  law  may  not  often  be  enforced, 
but  sometimes  it  is  enforced — perhaps  more  f^^ 
quently  in  country  than  in  town — and  surely  it  ii 
so  enforced  against  abstract  right  and  poHticsl 
morality.  The  blind  beggar,  **  worried  by  tbe 
police,"  as  I  have  heard  it  described,  becomes  the 
mendacious  beggar,  no  longer  asking,  in  hcmestv, 
for  a  mite  to  which  a  calamity  that  no  prudence 
could  have  saved  him  gave  him  a  fair  cbiin,  but 
resorting  to  trick  in  order  to  increase  his  pre* 
carious  gains. 

That  the  blind  resort  to  deceitful  represenn- 
tions  is  unquestionable.  One  blind  man,  I  sa 
informed,  siid  to  Mr.  Child  the  oculist,  when  be 
offered  to  couch  him,  "Why,  that  would  ruin  me  I" 
And  there  are  many,  I  am  assured,  who  livebj 
the  streets  who  might  have  their  eyesight  restored, 
but  who  will  not. 

The  public,  however,  must  be  warned  to  distia- 

gnish  between  those  determined  beggars  and  tbe 

really  deserving  and  helpless  blind.      To  sUov 

their  sympathies  to  be  blunted  against  all,  heesnte 

I  some  are   bad,   is  a  creed  most   consolatory  t^ 

I  worldly  successful  selfishness,  and  alien  to  evffv  | 

'  principle  of  pure  morals,  as  well  as  to  that  of  asiv 

I  than  morals — the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
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The  fiMUngf'of  the'  blind,  apart  from  their  mere 
rafferings  as  poor  Hieii»  are  well  de«cribed  in  tome 
of  the  nanatiTes  I  give,  and  the  account  of  a 
Uind  man's  dreams  is  foil  of  interest.  Man  is 
blsHcd  with  the  power  of  seeing  dreams,  it  should 
be  remembeced,  vitioiuUljf;  but  the  blind  man,  to 
whose  itatement  I  invite  attention,  dreams,  it 
will  be  eeeOy  like  the  rest  of  his  fraternity,  through 
the  sense  of  hearing,  or  of  feeling,  best  known  as 
"  touching  f*  that  is  to  say,  by  audible  or  tactile 
lepreaentatioM. 

Some  of  the  poor  blind,  he  told  me,  are  polishers' 
wheel-tamers,  but  there  is  not  employment  for  one 
in  one  hundred  at  this.  My  informant  only  knew 
two  so  engaged.  People,  he  says,  are  glad  to  do  it» 
and  will  work  at  as  low  wages  as  the  blind.  Some 
of  the  blind,  too,  blow  blacksmiths'  forges  at  foun- 
dries; others  are  engaged  as  cutlers'  wheel- turners. 
"  There  was  one  ttJking  to  mo  the  other  day, 
and  he  said  he  'd  get  mo  a  job  that  way."  Others 
again  turn  mangles^  but  at  this  there  it  little  em- 
phiyment  to  be  had.  Another  blind  acquaintance 
eC  my  in£Dmant's  chops  cha£f  for  horses.  Many  of 
the  blind  are  basket-makers,  learning  the  business 
at  the  blind  Mhool,  but  one-half,  I  am  told,  can't 
make  a  living  at  this,  after  leaving  the  school ; 
they  can't  do  the  work  so  neatly,  and  waste  more 
rods  than  the  other  workers.  Other  blind  peo- 
ple are  chair-bottomers,  and  others  make  rope 
■ata  with  a  frame,  but  all  of  these  can  scarcely 
make  a  living.  Many  blind  people  piny  churcn 
organs.  Some  blind  men  are  shoemakers,  but 
their  work  is  so  inferior,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
five  by  it. 

The  blind  people  are  forced  to  the  streets  because, 
they  say,  they  can  do  nothing  else  to  get  a  living ; 
at  Be  trade,  even  if  they  know  one,  can  they  get  a 
living,  for  they  are  not  qualified  to  work  against 
theee  who  can  see ;  and  what 's  more,  labourers' 
wages  are  so  low  that  people  can  get  a  man  with 
his  eyesight  at  the  same  price  as  they  could  live 
iDOii.  '*  There 's  many  a  blind  basket- weaver 
plsying  music  in  the  streets  'cause  he  can't  get 
woric  At  the  trade  I  know  one  blind  basket- 
Maker  can  make  15«.  a- week  at  his  trade,  but 
then  he  has  a  good  connection  and  works  for  his- 
•elf;  the  work  all  comes  home.  He  couldn't  make 
half  that  working  for  a  shop.  At  tuniiug  wheels 
there's  nothing  to  be  done;  there's  so  many 
seeing  men  out  of  employment  that  *s  glad  to  do 
the  work  at  the  same  price  as  the  blind,  so  that 
Qnleis  the  blind  will  go  into  the  workhouse,  they 
must  fly  to  the  streeta  The  police,  I  am  told, 
treat  the  blind  very  differently  :  some  of  the  force 
an  very  good  to  them,  and  some  has  no  feeling 
at  all^ — they  shove  them  about  worse  than  dogs  ; 
but  the  police  is  just  like  other  men,  good  and 
bad  amongst  them.  They 're  very  kind  to  me," 
aaid  ay  blind  informant,  "and  they  have  a  difficult 
duty  to  perform,  and  some  persons,  like  Colonel 
CavendisD,  makes  them  harsher  to  us  than  they 
woold  be."  I  inquired  whether  my  blind  informant 
had  received  one  of  the  Census  papers  to  fill  up, 
and  he  told  me  that  ho  had  heard  nothing  about 
them,  and  that  he  had  certainly  made  no  return 
to  the  government  about  his  blindness ;  but  what 


it  was  to  the  government  whether  ho  was  blind 
or  not,  he  couldn't  tell.  His  wife  was  blind  as 
well  as  himself,  and  there  was  another  blind  man 
living  in  his  room,  and  none  of  his  blind  friends, 
that  he  had  heard  of,  had  ever  received  any  of  the 
papers. 

"Some  blind  people  in  the  streets  carry  laces. 
There  are  some  five  men  and  one  woman  at  the 
West- end  do  this,  and  three  of  these  have  dogs 
to  lead  them ;  one  stands  always  on  Langham-place. 
One  carries  cabbage-nets,  he  is  nn  old  man.  of 
seventy  year,  with  white  hair,  and  is  likewise  led 
by  a  dog.  Another  carries  matches  (he  has  a 
large  family),  and  he  is  often  led  by  one  of  his 
boys.  There  is  a  blind  woman  who  always  sits 
by  the  Polytechnic,  and  has  indeed  done  so  since 
it  was  built.  She  gets  her  living  by  sewing, 
making  caps  and  things  for  ladies.  Another 
blind  woman  obtains  a  livelihood  by  knitting 
garters  and  covers  for  bread  trays  and  backs  of 
chairs.  She  genemlly  walks  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bakerstreety  and  Portman-square. 
Many  recite  a  lamentation  as  they  go  along,  but 
in  many  parts  of  London  the  police  will  not  allow 
them  to  do  so. 

'*  It 's  a  very  jealous  place,  is  London.  The 
police  is  so  busy  ;  but  many  recites  the  lamenta- 
tion for  all  that.  It 's  a  feeling  thing  —  Oh, 
they  're  very  touching  words." 

The  greater  part  in  the  streets  are  musi- 
cians ;  five  to  one  are,  or  ten  to  one.  My  in- 
formant thinks,  last  Thursday  week,  there  were 
seven  blind  musicians  all  playing  through  the 
streets  together  in  one  band.  There  are  four 
living  in  York-court ;  two  in  Grafton-court ;  two 
in  Clement's-lane ;  one  in  Orchard-pUicc ;  two  in 
Gray's-buildings ;  two  in  Ualf-Moon-street,  in 
the  City,  and  two  in  a  court  hard  by  ;  one  up  by 
Ball's-pond;  two  inBose-court,'Whitechapcl;  three 
in  Golden-lane ;  two  at  Chelsea ;  three  in  West- 
minster ;  one  up  at  Paddington ;  one  (woman)  in 
Marylebone;  one  in  Westminster;  one  in  Gray's- 
inn-lane  ;  one  in  Whitcchapel :  in  all  thirty-one ; 
but  my  informant  was  satished  there  must  be  at 
least  as  many  more,  or  sixty  blind  musicians 
in  all. 

In  the  course  of  a  former  inquiry  into  the  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  street  performers,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  account  from  a  blind  mu- 
sician : — 

"  The  street  blind  tried,  some  years  back,  to 
maintain  a  burying  and  sick  club  of  our  own; 
but  we  were  always  too  poor.  We  live  in 
rooms.  I  don't  know  one  blind  musician  who 
lives  in  a  lodging-house.  I  myself  know  a  dozen 
blind  men  now  performing  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. The  blind  musicians  are  chiefly  married 
men.  I  don't  know  one  who  lives  with  a  woman 
unmarried.  The  loss  of  sight  changes  a  man,  he 
doesn't  think  of  women,  and  women  don't  think 
of  him.  We  are  of  a  religious  turn,  too,  gene- 
rally. 

"  When  we  agreed  to  form  the  blind  club  there 
was  not  more  than  a  dozen  members.  These 
consisted  of  two  basket-makers ;  one  mat-maker ; 
four  violin  players ;  myself;  and  my  two  mates; 
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and  thii  was  the  number  when  it  dropped  for 
want  of  funds;  thnt's  now  sixteen  yean  ago. 
We  were  to  pay  \s.  a  month,  and  sick  members 
were  to  have  b*,  a  week  when  they  bad  paid  two 
years.  Our  other  rules  were  the  same  as  other 
clubs.  There 's  a  good  many  blind  who  play  at 
sailors  dances,  Wapping  and  Deptford  way.  We 
seldom  hire  children  to  lead  us  in  the  streets; 
we  have  plenty  of  our  own  generally.  I  have 
five.  Our  wives  are  generally  women  that  have 
their  eyesight ;  but  some  blind  men  marry  blind 
women. 

My  informant  was  satisfied  that  there  were 
at  least  100  blind  men  and  women  getting 
their  living  in  the  streets,  and  about  500  through- 
out the  country.  There  are  many  who  stay  con- 
tinually in  Brighton,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham, Munchester,  Newcastle^n-Tyne,  Plymouth, 
and  indeed  all  laige  towns.  "There  are  a  great  many 
blind  people,  I  am  told,**  he  said,  "  in  Cornwall. 
It's  such  a  humane  phce  for  them ;  the  people  has 
great  feeling  for  the  blind ;  they  're  very  religious 
there,  and  a  many  lose  their  sight  in  the  mines, 
and  that 's  what  makes  them  have  a  feeling  for 
others  so."  This  man  heard  a  calculation  made 
some  time  back,  that  there  were  5000  blind  people, 
including  those  in  schools  and  asylums,  within  five 
miles  round  St.  Paul's.  The  most  of  the  blind  have 
lost  their  sight  by  the  snuUl-pox  —  nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  the  musicians  have  done  so ;  since 
the  vaccination  has  been  discovered,  I  am  told  the 
cases  of  blindness  from  small-pox  have  been  con- 
siderably incrensed.  "  Oh,  that  was  a  very  clever 
thing — very,"  said  the  blind  boot-lace  seller  to  me. 
Those  who  have  not  lost  their  sightby  the  small-pox, 
have  gone  blind  from  accidents,  such  as  substances 
thrown  or  thrust  in  the  eyes,  or  inflammation 
induced  from  cold  and  other  ailments.  My  infor- 
mant was  not  acquainted  with  one  blind  person  in 
the  streets  who  had  been  born  blind.  One  of  his 
acquaintance  who  had  been  blind  from  birth 
caught  the  small-pox,  and  obtained  his  sight  after 
recovery  at  eight  years  old.  "  The  great  majority 
have  lost  their  sight  at  an  early  age — when  mere 
children,  indeed ;  they  have  consequently  been 
trained  to  no  employment;  those  few  who  have" 
(my  informant  knew  two)  "  been  educated  in 
the  blind  schools  as  basket-makers,  are  unable 
to  obtain  employment  at  this  like  a  seeing  per- 
son. Why,  the  time  that  a  blind  man's  feeling 
for  the  hole  to  have  a  rod  through,  a  seeing  man 
will  have  it  through  three  or  four  times.  The 
blind  people  in  the  streets  mostly  know  one 
another;  they  say  they  have  all  a  feeling  of 
brotherly  love  for  another,  owing  to  their  being 
similarly  afflicted.  If  I  was  going  along  the 
street,  and  had  a  guide  with  me  that  could  see, 
they  would  say,  '  Here 's  a  blind  man  or  blind 
woman  coming ; '  I  would  say,  '  Put  me  up  to  them 
so  as  111  speak  to  them ;'  then  I  should  say,  as  I 
laid  my  hand  upon  them,  'Holloa,  whoVthis  V 
they  'd  say,  'I'm  blind.'  I  should  answer, '  So  am  I.' 
*  What 's  your  name  \ '  would  be  the  next  question. 
'Oh,  I  have  heard  tell  of  you,'  most  like,  I  should 
say.  '  Do  you  know  so  and  so  )'  I  would  say, 
'  Yes,  be 's  coming  to  see  me/  or  perhaps, '  I  'm 


going  to  see  him  on  Sunday :'  then  we  tay,  'Do 
you  belong  to  any  of  the  Institutions  V  that's  the 
most  particular  question  of  all ;  and  if  he 's  not  a 
traveller,  and  we  never  heard  tell  of  one  another, 
the  first  thing  we  should  ask  would  be, '  How  did 
you  lose  your  sight  1 '  Yon  see,  the  way  in  which 
the  blind  people  in  the  atraets  geta  to  know  one 
another  so  well,  ia  by  meeting  at  the  houses  of 
gentlemen  when  we  goes  for  our  pensions." 

The  boot,  shoe,  and  stay  laces,  are  carried  by 
the  blind,  I  am  told  "  seldom  for  sale;"  for  it's 
very  few  they  sell  of  them.  "  They  have,"  they 
say,  "to  prevent  the  police  or  mendid^  firam 
interfering  with  them,  though  the  police  do  not 
often  show  a  disposition  to  obatnict  them."  "  The 
officers  of  the  Mendicity  Soeiety,"  they  tell  me,  "ars 
their  worst  enemies."  These,  however,  have  de- 
sisted from  molesting  them,  because  the  magistzates 
object  to  commit  a  blind  man  to  priaon.  The 
blind  never  ask  anybody  for  anything,  they  tell 
me  their  cry  ia  simply  "Bootlace!  Bootlace!'* 
When  they  do  sell,  they  charge  14<{.  per  pair  kK 
the  leather  boot^laoes,  lei.  per  pair  the  silk  boot- 
laces, and  \d.  per  pair  for  the  cotton  boot-koes, 
and  \d.  each  for  the  stay-lacea.  They  generally 
carry  black  laces  only,  because  the  whita  ones  are 
so  difficult  to  keep  clean.  For  the  atay-kccs  they 
pay  2<i.  a  doxen,  and  for  the  boot-laeas  bd,  a 
doxen,  for  the  leather  or  for  the  silk  ones;  and 
1  yu  for  the  cotton ;  each  of  the  hoot-bnes  is 
double,  so  that  a  dosen  makes  a  doaen  pair.  They 
buy  them  very  frequently  at  a  swag-ahop  in  Comp- 
ton-street.  My  informant  carried  only  the  black- 
cotton  laces,  and  doesn't  sell  six-penny  worth  in  a 
week.  He  did  not  know  of  a  blind  boot  bee- 
seller  that  sold  more  than  he  did. 

"  Formeriy  the  blind  people  in  the  atreet  naedu 
make  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  up  to  the  begmniag 
of  the  peace,  and  during  all  the  war,  the  Uindgot 
money  in  handfuls.  Where  there  was  obm  blud 
man  travelling  then,  there's  ten  now.  If  they 
didn't  take  2^.  and  2/.  10#.  a  day  in  a  lai^e 
town,  it  was  reckoned  a  bad  day's  wotk  for  the 
musicianers.  Almost  all  the  blind  people  then 
played  music.  In  war  time  there  waa  only  mt 
traveller  (tramp) ;  there  are  100  now.  These  wss 
scarcely  a  common  lodging-houae  then  in  one 
town  out  of  the  three ;  and  now  there  *a  not  a 
village  hardly  in  the  country  but  what  there's  ooc^ 
and  perhaps  two  or  three.  Why  the  lodging-hooses 
coin  money  now.  Look  at  a  traveller's  hosie 
where  there 's  twenty  beds  (two  in  each  bed),  st 
Zd.  each,  and  that's  10*.  you  know.  There  was 
very  few  blind  beggars  then,  and  what  there  wii 
done  well.  Certainly,  done  well ;  they  could  gee 
hatfuls  of  money  almost,  but  then  money  was  ef 
no  \-alley  scarcely ;  you  could  get  nothing  for  it 
most ;  but  now  if  you  get  a  little,  you  can  boy  a 
plenty  with  it  What  is  wor^  6(£.  now  fetched 
2s.  then.  I  wasn't  in  the  streeu  then,  I  visk 
I  had  been,  I  should  have  made  a  fortin,  I  thisk 
I  should.  The  blind  beggars  then  could  get  2Z.  s 
day  if  they  went  to  look  for  it."  **  I  myself,'  .sud 
one,  "  when  I  first  began,  have  gone  and  wA 
myself  down  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  got  mv 
If.,  all  in  half-pence.     When  I  went  to  Bcaia- 
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tree,  I  stood  beside  a  pnblic-hotue,  the  *  Orange 
Tree/  joft  bj  where  the  fbo^peopIe  went  on  to 
the  fiiir  gronnd,  and  I  took  15«.  a  day  for  two 
dayi  only,  itanding  there  a  pattering  my  lamen' 
tation  from  1  o'clock  till  the  dusk  in  the  evening. 
This  is  what  I  said :— 

«  You  feeling  ChristUns  took  with  pity, 
Uato  my  grief  relate— 
Pity  my  misfortune. 
For  my  sufltrings  are  great. 

'  I  *m  bound  in  dismal  darkneu— 
A  prisoner  1  am  led ; 
Poor  and  Utndp  just  in  prime. 
Brought  to  beg  my  bread. 

'  When  in  my  pleasant  youthful  days 
In  learning  took  delight, 

(and  when  I  ift'as  in  the  country  I  used  to  say) 
And  by  the  small-pox 
I  lost  my  precious  sight. 

(some  says  by  an  inflammation) 

*  I  're  lost  all  earthly  comforts. 

But  since  it  is  God's  will. 
The  more  I  cannot  see  the  day. 
He  '11  be  my  comfort  still. 

'  In  vain  I  have  sought  doctors. 
Their  learned  skill  did  try. 
But  they  could  not  relieve  me. 
Nor  spare  one  single  eye. 

*  So  now  In  dismal  darkness 

For  CTcr  more  miut  be. 
To  spend  my  days  in  silent  tears, 
Till  death  doth  set  mc  tree. 

*  But  had  I  all  the  treasures 

That  decks  an  Indian  shore. 
Was  all  in  my  possession, 
1  'd  part  with  that  wealthy  store, 

'  If  I  once  more  could  gain  my  sight. 
And  when  could  gladly  view 
That  glorious  light  to  get  my  bread. 
Ana  work  once  more  like  you. 

'  RcCura  you,  tender  Christians  dear. 
And  pity  my  distress ; 
Reliere  a  helpless  prisoner. 
That**  blind  and  comfortless. 


'  1  hope  that  Christ,  our  great  Redeemer. 

Ind  reward  yo  

On  thejuagment  day.* 


irour  kindness  will  repay. 
And  reward  you  with  a  blessing 


**  Some  say '  pity  the  poor  blind,'  but  the  lamen- 
tation is  better.  It 's  a  very  feeling  thing.  Many 
people  stands  still  and  hoars  it  right  through,  and 
giTes  a  halfpenny.  I  'd  give  one  myself  any  day 
to  hear  it  well  said.  I  'm  sure  the  first  time  I 
heard  it  the  very  flesh  crept  on  my  bones.  I 
lamt  it  to  one  blind  man  myself  lost  summer. 

"  Now  jnst  to  show  you  the  difference  of  things 
two  year  afterwards  :  I  went  to  the  very  same 
plaee  when  I  had  took  1/.  by  the  road  side,  as  I 
told,  and  all  I  got  was  4«.,  so  yon  can  see  how 
tliiiigi  was  fisUing.  The  dny  I  took  the  1/.,  there 
vaa  only  one  blind  man  in  the  town  beiide  me  ; 
bat  when  I  got  the  4«.,  there  was  tliree  men 
blind  there.  But  things  now  is  much  worse — 
Uesa  yon,  a  hundred  times  worse.  If  I  went 
now  to  firaintree  fiur,  I  don't  think  as  I  should 
take  8is.  Yon  see  there 's  so  many  blind  men  now 
abovt  that  I  should'nt  wonder  if  there  'd  be  eight 
or  ten  at  that  very  fair  ;  they  don't  know  where 
to  mn  to  DOW  to  get  a  halfpenny  ;  there's  so  many 
blind  people  that  persons  makes  game  of  them. 
If  they  see  two  near  one  another,  they  cries  out, 
them  '■  oppoaitioD  I     See  what  things  is  come  to. 


Twelve  year  ago  I  should  have  thought  the  town 
was  completely  done,  and  people  quite  tired  of  me, 
If  I  didn't  get  my  shilling  going  down  only  one  side 
of  a  street  and  now  I  may  go  up  and  down  and 
not  get  a  penny.  If  I  get  8<^.  I  am  very  well  satis- 
fied. But  mind,  I  may  perhaps  sometimes  meet  a 
gentlemen  who  may  give  me  a  shilling,  or  one  who 
may  give  me  2«.  6(^  ;  a  person  the  other  day 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  near  Brook* street, 
and  said,  'Here's  half-a-crown  for  you.'  Why, 
even  five  year  ago  one  gentleman  gave  me  1/. 
twice  over  within  three  months,  and  Prince  Na- 
poleon  gave  me  a  sovereign  Inst  23rd  June  was 
two  year.  I  know  the  date,  becaovo  that 's  the 
day  the  blind  people  goes  to  the  Cloth  Hall  to  get 
their  quarter's  money,  25x.,  and  I  thought  I  was 
as  good  ns  they."  My  informant  told  me  he  does 
better  tlian  any  of  them.  "  Not  one  does  better 
than  me,"  he  said,  "  because  I  sticks  to  it  night  and 
day.  It's  12  o'clock  every  night  before  I  leave 
the  streets.  You  know  I  leaves  home  by  ten  of  a 
morning.  I  will  have  it  to  get  a  living.  Many 
says  they  don*t  know  how  I  stand  it  to  keep  so 
long  on  my  legs.  I  only  has  two  meals  a  day — 
my  breakfast,  a  bit  of  summnt  about  five  or  six  at 
a  public-house — my  dog  though  has  plenty.  I 
feeds  him  well,  poor  fellow.  Many  times  I 
sleep  as  I  go,  and  knock  my  stick  just  the 
same  as  if  I  was  awake.  I  get  a  comfortable 
living — always  a  little  in  debt  I  've  got  a 
very  good  kerackter,  thank  God — indeed  nil  the 
blind  men  has — they  can  always  get  credit;  and 
my  dog  gets  me  many  a  shilling  that  I  wouldn't 
get  at  all.  But  then  it 's  dreadful  shivery.  I  've 
never  no  amusement — always  out  excepting  on 
Sunday.  Then  I've  got  6/.  from  Cloth  Hall, 
besides  a  small  pension  of  1«.,  and  2«.  6(2.,  and  5«. 
a  year  from  different  gentlemen,  who  allows  us  poor 
blind  a  imall  pension  yearly.  There  are  many 
gentleman  do  this  at  the  West-end.  Some  will 
allow  105.  a  year,  and  some  only  1^.  a  year,  to  a 
stated  number ;  and  they  all  pay  on  a  particular 
day  that  they  may  appoint.  The  Earl  of  Mans- 
field allows  twenty-four  destitute  blind  people 
10s.  6(/.  a  year :  and  his  mother  gives  two  blind 
1/.,  and  four  10«.  The  Baroness  Eothschild  gives 
to  between  seventy  and  eighty  5#.  a  piece  once  a 
year."  ("Bless  her,"  said  my  informant,  most 
heartily,  ''she  is  a  good  woman.")  "The  Earl 
Stanhope  gives  to  between  forty  and  fifty  the 
same  sum  every  year,  and  he 's  a  fine  kind- 
hearted  gentleman.  The  Barl  of  Cork's  brother 
gives  eight  or  nine  of  us  a  shilling  a  piece  once 
a  year.  Lady  Ulway  Cave,  she  is  very  good  to 
as';  she  gives  seventy  or  eighty  of  us  Is.  each 
every  fust  ef  May ;  but  the  butler,  like  a  many 
more,  I  am  told,  takes  advantage  of  the  blind, 
and  pnU  them  off  with  6</.,  and  takes  a  receipt 
from  them  for  Iji.  The  Earl  of  Normanton  gives 
2«.  M.  to  ten  of  ns.  Mrs.  Mansgan,  of  May-fair, 
gives  three  2*.  M.  a  piece.  The  Hon.  Miss  Brando 
1*.  a  piece  to  eight  Lady  Clements,  Grosvcnor- 
square,  2«.  a  piece  to  fifteen.  The  Marchioness 
of  Avlcsbury,  6#.  a  piece  to  about  thirty.  The 
Barl  of  Hnrrowby  gives  twelve  6».  a  piece.  Lord 
Dudley  Stnart  gives  to  seven  or  eight  6#.  a  piece. 
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Mr.  Gurney,  \t.  •  piece  to  forty.  Mr.  EUii,  Arling- 
ton-itreet,  2<.  M,,  a  piece  to  fourteen.  The  Mar- 
quia  of  Bute  u<ed  to  give  5tf.  a  piece  to  sixty  or 
seventy;  but  the  Marchioness,  since  his  death, 
has  diKontinued  his  allowance.  The  Dean  of 
Westminster  gives  1«.  a  piece  to  thirty  on  Boxing- 
day.  Mr.  Spottitwoode,  \t.  a  piece  to  about  four- 
teen. Archbishop  of  Oxford,  5«.  a  piece  to  twelve. 
Bev.  Sir  Samuel  Jarvis,  2«.  6</.  a  piece  to  five. 
Lady  Dundas,  \$.  k  piece  to  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  The  Earl  of  Besborough,  \».  each  to  ten. 
Lord  Stafford,  \t.  each  to  about  twenty ;  he  used 
to  give  2t.  6d.,  but,  owing  to  his  servant,  I  am 
told  the  sum  has  been  reduced  to  If.  Lady 
Isabella  Thynne,  U.  to  ten.  The  Countess  of 
Carlisle,  2m,  6d.  each  to  sixteen.  Earl  Fitswilliam 
used  to  give  5«.  to  some,  and  2s.  Qd.  to  others,  to 
about  twenty.  The  Countess  of  Essex,  2$,  6(2. 
each  to  three.  Lord  Hatherton,  2s.  Qd,  each  to 
twelve.  John  Ashley  Warr,  Esq.,  6s.  each  to 
twenty-four.  Lord  Tynemouth,  2s.  6d.  each  to 
forty.  Miss  Yaugban,  2s.  6d.  each  to  forty  (this 
is  bequeathed  for  ever).  Lord  Saltoun,  5s.  each 
to  three.  Mr.  Hope,  Is.  each  to  fifty.  Mr.  Warren 
(Bryanstone-square),  Is.  each  to  twenty-five.  Miss 
Howard  (York-plnce),  Is.  each  to  every  blind  per- 
son that  calls  on  Boxing-day.  Sir  John  Curtis,  Is. 
each  to  eighty  (this  is  also  a  bequest).  Lady 
Beresford,  If.  each  to  forty.  Lord  Robert  Gros- 
venor  gives  1/.  each  to  some  few.  The  Countess 
of  Andover,  2s.  Gd.  a  piece  to  ten.  Lord  Stanley 
used  to  give  3«.  to  about  twelve ;  but  two  years 
ago  the  allowance  was  discontinued.  The  Marquis 
of  Bristol  gives  lOs.  to  eighteen.  The  Bishop  of 
London,  55.  to  every  one  that  can  obtain  a  minis- 
ter's signature.  Mr.  Mackenzie  (Devonshire-place), 
2s.  6d.  to  ten.  Mr.  Deacon,  2s.  6d.  to  ten.  Miss 
SheritF  (Manchester-square),  1*.  to  twenty.  Miss 
Morrison  (Cadogan-place),  If.  each  to  ten.  Mrs. 
Kittoye  (Wilton-crescent),  If.  to  twenty.  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  2s.  6rf.  each  to  seven.  The  Earl  of 
Haddington,  lOf.  each  to  twelve."  I  am  assured 
that  these  nre  only  half  of  the  donors  to  the  blind, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Lady  Liddledam, 
there  is  not  one  person  living  eastward  of  Tottenh.im 
Court-road,  who  allows  the  smallest  pension  to  the 
blind.  My  informant  told  me  that  he  knew  of  no 
attorneys,  barristers,  surgeons,  physicians,  soldiers 
or  sailors,  who  distributed  any  money  to  the  blind, 
nor  one  tradesman.  I  think  I  get  lOf.  a  week 
regular,"  he  said.  "While  the  qiuility's  in  town 
1  'm  safe.  For  other  times  I  can't  count  above  5s. 
a  week  at  the  outside — if  it 's  the  least  damp  in 
the  world,  the  quality  will  not  come  out.  The 
musicians,  you  see,  have  got  the  chance  of  a  damp 
day,  for  then  all  the  best  people's  at  home; 
but  such  as  me  does  well  only  when  they  're  out. 
If  it  wasn't  for  the  pensions  that  the  quality 
gives  to  the  blind  during  the  winter,  they 
couldn't  do  at  all.  The  blind  people  who  have 
guides  pay  them  no  wages,  they  find  them 
their  victuals  and  clothes ;  but  the  guides  are  ! 
mostly  children,  and  the  blind  are  very  good  to  | 
them;  many  that  I  know  spoils  them."  ; 

The  blind  people  are  mostly  all  of  a  religious 
turn  of  mind.    They  all  make  a  point  of  attending  i 


divine  service;  and  the  majority  of  them  ire 
Catholics.  My  informant  knew  only  five  waumg 
his  blind  neighbours  who  were  Protestants — and 
two  of  these  were  Presbyterians,  one  a  Metho- 
dist, and  two  Churchmen ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
he  numbered  up  fourteen  Catholics,  all  going  to  the 
same  chapel,  and  living  within  a  diort  distance  of 
himself.  They  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  a 
love  of  music.  "  It 's  a  sure  bit  of  bread  to  the 
most;  besides,  it  mokes  them  independent,  yon 
see,  and  that 's  a  great  thing  to  people  like  ns." 
There  is  not  one  teetotaller,  1  am  told,  among  the 
street  blind,  but  they  are  not  distinguished  by  a 
love  of  drink.  The  blind  musicians  often,  when 
playing  at  public-houses,  are  treated  to  drink,  and, 
indeed,  when  performing  in  the  streets,  are  taken 
by  drunken  men  to  pky  at  taverns,  and  then 
supplied  with  liquor;  but  they  do  not  any  of 
them  make  a  habit  of  drinking.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  now  in  prison  who  is  repeatedly  intoxi- 
cated ;  and  this,  the  blind  say,  is  a  great  injury 
to  them ;  for  people  who  see  one  of  them  drunk  in 
the  streets,  believe  that  they  are  all  alike;  and 
there  is  one  peculiarity  among  them  all — being 
continually  mistaken  for  one  another.  However 
different  they  may  be  in  features,  still,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  blind,  and  being 
mostly  accompanied  by  a  dog,  or  a  guide,  lew 
persons  can  distinguish  one  from  another.  They 
are  mostly  very  jealous,  they  tell  me,  because  they 
say  every  one  takes  advantage  of  their  affliction, 
even  their  own  children,  and  their  own  wives. 
"  Some  of  the  wives  dress  themselves  very  gaily, 
because  they  know  their  husbands  can't  see  their 
fine  clothes,  particularly  those  that  have  got  no 
children — then  there's  none  to  tell.  But,  pray  mind 
I  only  8i>eaking  of  some  of  them — don't  blame  the 
whole.  Peojile  never  took  no  money  ont  of  my 
dog's  basket — two  gals  of  the  town  once  did  try  to 
steal  a  shilling  out  of  it,  that  some  gentleman  had 
dropped  in,  but  the  dog  barked,  and  they  gave  a 
scream,  and  run  away.  Many  of  the  blind  mea 
have  married  blind  women — they  say  that  they 
don't  like  seeing  women.  If  seeing  men  find  it  a 
hard  job  to  take  care  of  seeing  women,  how  sn 
blind  men  to  do  it  ? "  My  informant  knows  six 
blind  men  who  have  married  blind  wives — the 
blind  wives,  I  am  told,  stick  closer  to  home — and 
do  not  want  to  go  to  plays,  or  dances,  or  shows, 
and  have  no  love  of  dress — and  they  are  generslly 
more  sober  than  those  who  can  see.  **A  blhid 
person,"  says  one,  "  has  no  reason  to  be  as  wicked 
as  those  that  can  see — there 's  not  half  the  temptsr 
tion,  you  know.  The  women  do  all  their  hooss- 
hold  duties  as  well  as  if  they  had  their  eyesight. 
They  make  puddings  and  pies,  and  boil  them,  or 
send  them  to  the  oven,  as  well,  as  quick,  and  si 
handy  as  a  woman  that  can  see.  They  sweep  ths 
floor  without  leaving  a  speck ;  and  tidy  the  roon, 
and  black-lead  the  grate,  and  whiten  the  heszth, 
and  dress  the  chimney-piece  off  quite  handsome,  I 
can  tell  you.  They  take  great  pride  in  tbeir 
chimney-piece — they  like  other  people  to  see  it— 
and  they  take  great  pride  in  having  their  house 
quite  clean  and  neat.  Where  I  live  it's  the 
renuurk  of  all,  that  they  who  can't  see  have  their 
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hooMi  the  deaaeit  I  don't  know  of  any  blind  | 
penon  th»t  hai  a  looking-glaas  over  the  mantel- 
piece,  thoagfa.  I'm  rare  tliat  many  would,  if 
tbey  had  the  money,  jut  to  please  their  friendi. 
And,  what  '■  more  strange,  the  blind  wives  will 
wash  their  husbands'  shirts  quite  clean."  "The 
biind  are  rery  fond  of  their  children,  you  see,  sir," 
said  one;  "  we  owe  so  much  to  them,  they're  such 
heipt  to  us,  even  from  their  very  infency.  You'll 
see  a  little  thing  that  can  hardly  walk,  leading 
her  blind  fiither  about,  and  then,  may  be,  our 
aflUctien  makes  them  loves  us  the  more.  The 
UiDd  people  are  more  comfortable  at  home — they 
are  more  together,  and  more  dependent  on  one 
another,  and  don't  like  going  out  into  company  as 
others  do.  With  women  a  love  of  company  is 
moaily  of  a  lore  of  seeing  others,  and  being  seen 
thcmselTcs,  so  the  blind  wives  is  happy  and  con- 
tented at  home.  No  man  that  could  see,  unless 
he  was  a  profligate,  would  think  of  marrying  a 
hliod  woman ;  and  the  blind  women  knows  this, 
and  that's  why  they  love  their  blind  husbands  the 
■ore — they  pity  one  another,  and  so  can't  help 
liking  each  other."  Now,  it 's  strange,  that  with 
so  many  blind  couples  living  together,  no  one  ever 
hceni  oif  any  accident  from  fire  with  blind  people 
-*the  fiMt  is,  their  blindness  makes  them  so  care- 
fal,  that  there 's  no  chance  of  it :  besides,  when 
there '■  two  blind  people  together,  they  never 
hardly  light  a  candle  at  all,  except  when  a  stranger 
cornea  in^  and  then  they  always  ask  him,  before 
he  IcATes,  to  put  the  light  out. 

The  blind  people  generally  are  persons  of  great 
Ceding ;  they  are  very  kind  and  charitable  to  per- 
ionf  who  are  in  any  way  afflicted,  or  even  to  poor 
pwiona.  Many  of  those  who  live  on  charity 
tkemaelTct  are,  I  am  assured,  very  generous  to 
those  that  want  One  told  me  that  "  a  beggar 
had  eome  to  his  house,  and  he  had  made  him 
cry  with  his  story;  my  heart"  he  said,  "was 
tiMt  full  I  was  ashamed."  They're  not  par- 
ticulari/  proud,  though  they  liko  to  be  well- 
dressed,  and  they  say  that  no  one  can  get  a  wife 
BO  soon  as  a  blind  man.  One  assured  me  that 
ka*d  go  into  any  lodging-house  in  the  country 
and  get  two  or  three  if  he  wanted— only  they'd 
fight,  he  said.  **  You  see  in  the  lodging-houses 
there  are  many  woman  whoso  husbands  (but  they  're 
not  married,  you  know)  havo  told  them  to  go  on 
and  said  they  would  follow  them,  which  of  course 
they  don't;  or  there's  many  in  such  places  as 
wants  a  companion.  When  a  blind  man  goes  into 
one  of  these  houses,  a  woman  is  sure  to  say  to  him, 
'  Oaa  I  fetch  you  anything,  master  1 '  Half  an 
oonee  of  tea  may  be,  and  when  they've  got  it,  of 
coufse,  they're  invited  to  have  a  cup,  and  that 
does  the  business.  She  becomes  the  blind  man's 
guide  after  that  The  next  morning,  after  telling 
one  another  where  to  meet — '  I  'm  going  such  a 
road,'  they  whisper  to  each  other, — away  they 
starts.  I've  known  many  a  blind  man  run  away 
with  a  seeing  nuin's  wife.  The  women,  I  think, 
does  it  for  a  living,  and  that's  all. 

"I  can't  see  the  least  light  in  the  world 
— not  the  brightest  sun  that  ever  shone.  I 
hare  pressed    my  eye-balls — they  are  quite  de- 


cayed, you  see;  but  I  have  pushed  them  in, 
and  they  hove  merely  hurt  me,  and  the  water 
has  run  from  them  faster  than  ever.  I  have  never 
seen  any  colours  when  I  did  so."  (This  question 
was  asked  to  discover  whether  the  illusion  called 
"  peacock's  feathers "  could  still  be  produced  by 
pressure  on  the  nerve).  "I  have  been  struck  on 
the  eye  since  I  have  been  blind,  and  then  I 
have  seen  a  flash  of  fire  like  lightning.  I  know 
it  8  been  like  that,  because  I  've  seen  the 
lightning  sometimes,  when  it 's  been  very  vivid, 
even  since  I  was  stone  blind.  It  was  terrible 
pain  when  I  was  struck  on  tho  eye.  A  man  one 
day  was  carrying  some  chairs  along  the  street,  and 
struck  me  right  in  the  eyeball  with  the  end  of 
the  leg  of  one  of  the  chairs ;  and  I  fell  to  the 
ground  with  the  pain.  I  thought  my  heart  was 
coming  out  of  my  mouth ;  then  I  saw  the  brightest 
flnsh  that  ever  I  saw,  either  before  or  since  I  was 
blind."  (I  irritated  the  ball  of  the  eye  with  the 
object  of  discovering  whether  the  nerve  was  de- 
cayed, but  found  it  impossible  to  produce  any  lu- 
minous impression — though  I  suspect  this  arose  prin- 
cipally from  the  difficulty  of  getting  him  to  direct 
his  eye  in  the  properdirection).  *'  I  know  the  differ- 
ence of  colours,  because  I  remember  them ;  but  I 
can't  distinguish  them  by  my  touch,  nur  do  I 
think  that  any  blind  man  in  the  world  ever  could. 
I  have  heard  of  blind  people  playing  at  cards,  but 
it 's  impossible  they  can  do  so  any  other  way  than 
by  having  them  marked.  I  know  many  that 
plays  cards  that  way."  He  was  given  two  similar 
substances,  but  of  different  colours,  to  feel,  but 
could  not  distinguish  between  them — both  were 
the  same  to  him,  he  said, "  with  the  exception  that 
one  felt  stifFer  than  the  other.  I  know  hundreds 
of  people  myself — and  they  know  hundreds  more 
— and  none  of  us  has  ever  heard  of  one  that  could 
tell  colours  by  the  feel.  There  's  blind  people  in 
the  school  can  tell  the  colours  of  their  rods ;  but 
they  do  so  by  putting  their  tongue  to  them,  and 
so  they  can  distinguith  them  that 's  been  dipped  in 
copperas  from  them  that  hasn't.  1  know  blind  people 
can  take  a  clock  to  pieces,  and  put  it  together  again, 
as  well  as  any  person  that  can  see.  Blind 
people  gets  angry  when  they  hear  people  talk  of 
persons  seeing  with  their  fingers.  A  man  has 
told  me  that  a  blind  person  in  St.  James's  work- 
house could  read  tho  newspaper  with  his  fingers, 
but  that,  the  blind  know,  is  quite  impossible." 

Uany  blind  men  can,  I  am  told,  distinguish 
between  the  several  kinds  of  wood  by  touch  alone. 
Mahogany,  oak,  ash,  elm,  deal,  they  say,  have  all 
a  different  feel.  They  declare  it  is  quite  ridiculous, 
the  common  report,  that  blind  people  can  discern 
colours  by  the  touch.  One  of  my  informants,  who 
assured  mc  that  he  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  cleverest  of  blind  people,  told  me  that  he  had 
made  several  experimenU  on  this  subject,  and 
never  could  distinguish  the  least  difference  between 
black  or  red,  or  white,  or  yellow,  or  blue,  or,  in- 
deed, any  of  the  mixed  colours.  "  My  wife,"  said 
one,  "  went  blind  so  young,  that  she  doesn't  never 
remember  having  seen  the  light ;  and  1  am  often 
sorry  for  her  that  she  has  no  idea  of  what  a  beau- 
tiful thing  light  or  colours  is.    We  often  talk  about 
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it  together,  and  then  she  ^ocs  a  little  bit  melan- 
choly, became  I  can't  make  her  understand  what 
the  daylight  is  like,  or  the  great  delight  that  there 
it  ill  setting  it.  1  've  often  asked  whether  she 
knows  that  the  daylight  and  the  candlelight  is  of 
diift^rent  colours,  and  she  has  told  me  she  thinks 
they  are  the  same ;  but  then  she  has  no  notion  of 
colours  nt  all.  Now,  it  *s  such  poople  ns  these  I 
pities."  I  tf>ld  thi!  blind  man  of  Sanderson's  won- 
derful etVi'Ct  of  imiiginntion  in  conceiving  that  the 
art  of  seeing  was  similar  to  that  of  n  series  of 
threads  being  drawn  from  the  distant  object  to 
the  eye ;  and  ho  was  delighted  with  the  explana- 
tion, saying, "  he  could  hardly  tell  how  a  bom  blind 
man  CDuld  come  at  such  an  idea."  On  Ulking  with 
thi.i  m  in,  he  told  mo  he  remembered  having  seen 
a  l(K>ktiig  glass  once --hid  mother  was  standing 
putting  her  cap  on  before  it,  and  he  thought  ht 
iievT  taw  anything  so  pretty  as  the  reflectiim  of 
the  half-mourning  gown  she  had  on,  and  the  white 
fcaihery  pittern  upon  it  (he  was  five  years  old  then). 
Ho  alto  remembered  having  seen  his  shadow,  and 
following  it  across  the  street ;  these  were  the  only 
two  objects  he  can  uiU  to  mind.  He  told  me  that 
he  knew  many  blind  men  who  could  not  compre- 
hend how  things  could  be  seen,  round  or  square, 
aU  at  ouce ;  tliey  are  obliged,  they  say.  to  pass 
their  fingers  all  over  them  ;  and  how  it  is  that  the 
shape  of  a  thing  can  W  known  in  an  instant,  they 
cannot  poiAibly  inngine.  I  found  out  that  this 
blind  man  fancied  the  lookingghiss  rrfli'cted  only 
onir  oliji'ct  at  (»nce  -only  tho  object  tiiat  was  imme- 
ili.iti'ly  in  front  of  it  ;  and  wh"n  1  told  him  that, 
li>oki!ig  in  the  glass,  I  could  tfce  everything  in  the 
r»oni,  and  even  ItimHelf,  with  my  back  turned  to- 
wards him,  he  smili'd  with  a^reealile  astonishment 
11«.'  said,  '*  You  see  how  little  1  have  thought  about 
the  matter."  There  was  a  blind  woman  of  his 
avciiiuintiuiee,  he  iiifoimtMl  mo,  who  could  thread 
tlic  bmallcftt  needle  with  the  tineat  hair  in  a  minute, 
and  never  miss  once.  "She'll  do  it  in  a  second. 
Many  blind  w«»men  thread  their  needles  with  their 
tongues  ;  the  woman  who  stitches  by  the  Poly- 
t.'cimic  always  does  so."  My  informant  ivas  very 
fond  of  music.  One  of  the  blind  makes  his  own 
teeth,  he  told  me :  his  front  ones  have  all  been 
replaced  by  one  long  bit  of  bone  which  he  has 
f.iAtened  to  the  stimips  of  his  two  eye  tooth  :  he 
makes  them  out  of  any  old  bit  of  bone  he  can 
pick  up.  He  tiles  thom  and  drills  a  hole  through 
them  to  fasten  them  into  his  head,  and  eats  his  food 
with  them.  He  is  obliged  to  have  teeth  because  he 
))1ays  the  clarionet  in  the  street.  "Music,"  he  said, 
"  is  our  only  enjoyment,  we  all  like  to  listen  to  it 
and  learn  it."  It  affects  them  greatly,  they  tell  me, 
and  if  a  lively  tun«  is  played,  they  can  hardly  help 
dancing.  "  Many  a  tune  I  've  danced  to  so  that  I 
could  hardly  walk  the  next  day,"  said  one.  Almost 
all  of  the  blind  men  are  clever  at  rwkoning.  It 
seems  to  come  natural  to  them  after  the  loss  of  titeir 
sight.  By  counting  they  say  they  spend  many  a  dull 
hour — it  appears  to  be  all  mental  arithmetic  with 
them,  for  they  never  aid  their  calculations  by  their 
fingers  or  any  signs  whatever.  My  informant 
knew  a  blind  man  who  could  reckon  on  what  day 
it  WHS  new  moon  for  a  hundred  years  back,  or  when 


it  will  be  new  moon  a  century  to  coma — he  hid 
never  had  a  book  read  to  him  on  the  subject  is  kii 
life — he  was  one  of  the  blind  wandering  mnsioianik 
My  informant  told  roe  he  often  lita  for  hows  and 
calculates  how  many  quarters  of  ouncei  there  are 
in  a  shipload  of  tea,  and  such  like  things.  Many 
of  the  blind  are  very  partial  to  the  smell  of 
flowers.  My  informant  knew  one  blind  wan 
about  the  streets  who  always  would  have  asae 
kind  of  smelling  flowers  in  his  room. 

"  The  blind  are  very  ingenious ;  oh,  very  P  said 
one  to  me,  "  they  can  do  anything  that  they  en 
feel.  One  blind  man  who  kept  a  lodgiag-hoose  at 
Manchester  and  had  a  wife  fond  of  drink,  made  a 
little  chest  of  drawers  (about  two  feet  high),  in 
which  he  used  to  put  his  money,  and  so  clevcriy 
did  he  arrange  it  that  neither  his  wile  nor  any  one 
else  could  get  at  the  money  without  breaking  ths 
drawers  all  to  pieces.  Once  while  her  blind  has* 
band  was  on  his  travels,  she  opened  every  draw« 
by  means  of  false  keys,  and  though  she  took  each 
one  out,  she  could  find  no  means  to  get  at  ths 
money,  which  she  could  hear  jingling  inaide  whaa 
she  shook  it.  At  last  she  got  so  excited  over  it  that 
she  sent  for  a  carpenter,  and  even  he  was  obligod  te 
confess  that  he  could  not  get  to  it  without  taking 
the  drawers  to  pieces.  The  same  blind  nan  had  a 
great  fancy  for  white  mice,  and  made  a  little  hooai 
tor  them  out  of  pieces  of  wood  cut  into  the  shaps 
of  bricks :  there  were  doors,  windows,  and  allj^atti 
my  infonnant.  The  blind  are  remarkable  for  the 
quickness  of  their  hearing — one  man  assured  bm 
he  could  hear  the  lamp-posts  in  the  streets^  and, 
indeed,  any  gubntanre  (any  solid  thing  he  said) 
that  he  passed  in  the  street,  provided  it  be  as  hi^ 
as  his  ear;  if  it  were  below  that  he  could  not  Aesr 
it  so  well. 

"  Do  y(»u  know,  I  can  hear  any  substance  m 
the  street  as  I  pass  it  by,  even  the  Uunp-post  or  a 
dead   wall — anything   that's   the   height  of  ny 
head,  let  it  be  over  so  small,  just  as  well,  and  tell 
what  it  is  as  well  va  you  as  can  see.     One  ni^t 
I  was  coming  home — yon  '11  be  surprised  to  hear 
this — along    J^urlingtongnrdens,  beta'een   twelvt 
and  one  o'clock,  and  a  gentleman  was  foUowiag 
me.     I  knew  he  was  not  a  poor  man  by  his  walk, 
but  I  didn't  consider  he  was  wntchmg  me.     I  jest 
heerd   when   1  got  between  Sackvilie^trcet  and 
jiurlingtou-strect.      Oh,   I    knows   every  inch  of 
the  street,  and  1  can  go  as  quick  as  you  can,  and 
walk  four  mile  an  hour;  know  where  I  am  all  the 
while.     I  can  tell  the  diflference  of  the  atreets  hr 
the  sound  of  my  ear<i-a  wide  street  and  a  narrtv 
street — I  can't  tell  a  long  street  till  I  get  to  tke 
bottom  of  it.     I  can  tell  when  I  come  to  an  opa- 
ing  or  a  turning  just  by  the  click  on  the  car,  with- 
out either  my  touching  with  hand  or  stick.    WcU, 
as  I  was  saying,  this  gentleman  waa  noticiog  ■% 
and  just  ns  I  come  to  turn  up  Oork -street,  whiehi    ' 
you  know,  is  my  road  to  go  into  Bond-etrec^  «   , 
my  way  home ;  just  as  1  come  into  Cork-simt>   > 
and  was  going   to   turn   round    the  corner,  tk   ' 
sergeant  of  police  was  coming  from  Bond-iM, 
at  the  opposite  comer  of  Cork-street,  I  heeri  bin, 
and  he  just  stopped  to  notice  me,  but  didn't  ka*' 
the  gentleman  was  noticing  me  too.     I  whipped   ■ 
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roand  tlia  comer  ai  quick  as  any  man  that  had 
hia  aight,  and  nid,  '  Good  night,  policciniin.'  I 
can  tell  a  policeman*!  foot  anjwhere,  when  he 
eonea  itmigkl  along  in  hii  rpgular  way  while  on 
hia  beat,  and  thej  all  know  it  too.  I  can't  tell 
it  where  there 'a  a  noiie,  but  in  the  atillneu  of  the 
nigiit  nothing  would  beat  me.  I  can't  hear  the 
IaiBp-|>oaU  when  there 'i  a  noite.  When  I  said, 
'  CKvod  night,  policeman/  the  gentleman  whipped 
acrooi  to  him,  and  layi, '  Is  that  man  rvally  blind  1" 
and  by  thia  time  I  was  half  way  up  Cork-street, 
when  the  gentleman  hallooed  to  me  to  stop;  and 
be  cornea  np,  and  says,  says  he,  '  Are  you  really 
blind  1'  The  sergeant  of  police  was  with  him,  and 
he  aaya,  '  Tea,  he  is  really  blind,  sir ;'  and  then  ho  | 
saya^  '  How  is  it  that  yon  go  so  cleverly  along  the  j 
slraet  if  you're  blindt'  Well,  I  didn't  want  to 
stop  bothering  with  him,  so  I  merely  snys,  *  I 
do  &r  cleyerer  things  than  that.  I  cnn  heiir  the 
faunp*post  aa  well  as  yon  that  can  sec  it.'  He 
saya, '  Yes^  became  you  know  the  distance  from  ono 
to  another/  The  sergeant  stood  there  all  tho  time, 
and  he  says,  '  No,  that  can't  be,  for  they  're  not  a  ! 
Rgalar  distance  one  from  another.'  Tiicn  the  \ 
genticinan  says,  *  Now,  could  you  tell  if  I  was 
standing  in  the  street  when  you  passed  me  by  X  ; 
I  nid,  *  Yes;  but  you  mustn't  stand  behind  the 
lamp-poil  to  deceive  me  with  the  sound  of  tho  I 
nbataiiee.'  Then  he  went  away  to  trj-  me,  and  a  ' 
iae  try  we  hadk  He  will  liiugh  when  he  sees  ! 
that  they  're  all  put  down.  When  he  went  away  I 
recollected  that  if  he  didn't  stand  ns  near  to  the 
vaTemcnt  as  the  lamp-post  is,  and  remain  still, 
he'd  deceive  me.  Oh, certainly,  I  couldn't  hear 
him  if  he  was  far  off,  and  I  shouldn't  hear  him  in 
the  nme  way  aa  I  can  hear  the  himp-post^  if  he 
didn't  stand  still.  The  policeman  hallooed  after 
him,  and  told  him  that  he  mustn't  deceive  nie ; 
bat  he  wouldn't  make  no  answer,  for  fear  I  should 
catch  the  sound  of  his  voico  and  know  where  he 
was.  I  had  agreed  to  touch  every  subst^mce  ns  I 
went  along  and  round  tho  street  to  look  for  him  ; 
we  alwaya  call  it  looking  though  we  are  blind. 
Well,  when  he  had  stood  still  the  sergeant  told  nie 
to  go;  he's  the  sergeant  of  St  James'  station- 
house,  and  has  been  often  speaking  to  me  since 
abont  it;  and  on  I  went  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
■ule  an  hour,  and  touched  every  lamp-post  with- 
out feeling  for  them,  but  just  stiuck  them  with  my 
stick  as  I  went  by,  without  stopping,  and  cried 
eat*  '  There's  a  substance.'  At  last  I  come  to  him. 
There  'a  a  mews,  you  know,  just  by  the  hotel  in 
Cork-street,  and  tho  gentleman  Rtood  between  t)ic 
mews  and  CliflTord-street,  in  Cork-street :  and  when 
I  come  up  to  him,  I  stopped  quite  suddenly,  and 
eried  out  ' There's  a  substance.'  As  I  was oiVering 
to  touch  him  with  my  stick,  he  drew  hack  very 
ioftly,  jnst  to  deceive  me.  Then  he  would  have 
another  try,  but  I  picked  him  out  again,  but  that 
woaldn't  satisfy  him,  and  he  would  try  me  a  third 
tine;  and  then,  when  I  come  up  to  him,  he  kept 
drawing  Imctc,  right  into  the  middle  of  the  road. 
I  could  hear  the  stones  scrunch  under  his  feet:  so 
I  says,  'Oh.  that's  not  fair;'  and  he  says,  *  Well. 
I  'm  bet.'  Then  he  made  me  a  present,  and  said 
that  he  would  like  to  spend  an  hour  some  night 


with  mo  again.  I  don't  think  he  was  a  doc- 
tor, 'cnuso  he  never  took  no  notice  of  my  eyes, 
but  he  was  a  real  gentleman — the  sergeant 
said   so. 

"When  I  dream,  it's  just  the  same  as  I  am 
now,  I  dream  of  hearing  and  touching.  The  last 
dream  that  I  had  was  about  a  blind  man — that 's 
in  prison  just  now.  I  went  into  his  wife's  house, 
I  knew  it  was  her  house  by  the  sound  of  my  foot 
in  it.  I  can  tell  whether  a  place  is  clean  or  dirty 
by  the  sound.  Then  I  heard  her  sny,  *  Well,  how 
do  you  get  on  {'  and  I  said  '  Very  well ; '  and  she 
said  *  Hit  down,'  and  after  sitting  there  u  little 
while,  I  heard  a  vnice  at  the  door,  and  I  said  to 
her, '  Hlcss  me,  wouldn't  you  think  that  was  John :' 
she  s;iid,  '  Yes,  I  would.'  but  she  took  no  farther 
notice,  and  I  heard  his  voice  repeatedly.  I 
thought  he  was  speaking  to  a  child,  and  I  got  np 
and  went  to  the  door,  and  says,  'Halloa!  is  this 
you  :'  I  was  quite  surprised  and  took  him  by  tho 
arm  (laying  his  hand  on  his  own)  and  he  was  in 
his  shirt  sleeves.  I  knew  that  by  the  feel.  Then 
I  was  kind  of  afeard  of  him,  though  I  am  not 
afenrd  of  anything.  I  was  rather  surprised  that 
he  should  come  out  three  weeks  before  his  time. 
Then  I  dreamt  that  he  tried  to  frighten  and 
pushed  me  down  on  the  floor,  tlmt  way  (making 
the  motion  sideways),  to  make  me  believe  he  was 
a  ghost.  I  felt  it  ns  plain  as  I  should  if  you 
were  to  do  the  same  to  mo  now.  I  Kiys  to  him 
'  Don't  be  so  foolish,  sit  dow^n',  and  I  pushed  him 
away  and  got  up.  When  I  got  up,  his  wife  says 
to  him,  '  tSit  down,  John,  and  don't  be  so  foolisii; 
sit  down,  and  behave  yourself;'  and  then  we  set 
down  the  two  of  us,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
(liere  he  moved  his  hand  along  the  edge  of  the 
table).  I  thought  it  was  turned  down.  He's  a 
very  resolute  man  and  a  wicked  one,  this  blind 
man  is,  so  F  would  like  to  have  l)ei>n  out  from 
him,  hut  I  wasafeard  to  go,  for  he  'd  uot  a  hold  of 
me  ;  after  that  I  waked  and  I  heerd  no  more. 
But  it's  my  real  opinion  that  he's  dead  now,  it  is 
indeed,  through  having  such  dreams  of  him  I 
think  so  ;  and  the  same  ni^ht  his  wife  dreamt 
that  I  was  killed  and  all  knocked  into  abfut  a 
hundred  pieoi'S ;  and  tho^e  two  dreams  convince 
me  something  *s  c-.»me  to  him.  Oh,  I  do  firmly  be- 
lieve in  dreams,  that  1  do  ;  they  re  cent  for  people 
to  fore.<ee  things,  I  'm  certain  of  it,  if  people  will 
only  take  notice  of  'em.  1  have  been  many  times 
in  prison  myself,  while  I  've  been  travelling  the 
country.  You  know  in  many  towns  they  comes 
and  takes  you  up  without  given  you  never  no 
warning  if  they  catches  you  beguing.  I  was  toi'k 
up  once  in  Liver]>ool,  once  in  Hull,  once  in  Kxeter, 
and  once  in  Biddeford,  in  Devonshire.  Most  of 
the  times  I  had  n  month,  and  ono  of  them  only 
seven  days.  I  think  that's  very  unjust— never 
to  say  you  mustn't  do  it ;  but  to  drag  you  oft' 
without  never  no  warning.  Every  time  before  I 
was  put  in  quod  I  had  always  dreamt  that  my 
father  was  starving  to  death  for  want  of  \ictuals, 
and  at  last  I  got  to  know  whenever  I  dreamt 
that,  I  was  sure  of  goinij  to  prison.  I  never 
dreamt  about  my  mother;  she  died,  you  see,  when 
I  was  very  young,  and  I  never  remember  hearing 
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her  ipeak  bnt  once  or  twice.  My  ikiher  never 
did  the  thing  that  wai  right  to  me,  and  I  didn't 
care  much  about  him.  When  I  was  at  home  I 
wai  Tery  fond  of  pigeons,  and  my  mind  went 
so  much  upon  them,  that  I  used  to  dream  of  it 
the  night  before,  always  when  they  had  eggi, 
and  when  my  rabbits  had  young  ones  too.  I 
know  when  I  wake  in  the  morning  that  I  om 
awake  by  my  thoughts.  Sometimes  I  dream 
I  're  got  a  lot  of  money  in  my  hand,  and  whon 
I  wake  and  put  my  hand  to  feci  it,  it 's  gone, 
there 's  none  there,  and  so  I  know  it 's  been  only  a 
dream.  I  'm  much  surprised  at  my  disappointment 
though." 

Many  of  the  blind  are  very  fond  of  keeping 
birds  and  animals  ;  some  of  them  keep  pigeons  in 
one  of  their  rooms,  others  have  cocks  and  hens, 
and  others  wliite  mice  and  rabbiu,  and  almost  all 
have  dogs,  though  all  are  not  led  about  by  them. 
Some  blind  men  take  delight  in  having  nothing 
but  bull-dogs,  not  to  lead  them,  but  solely  for 
fancy.  Nobody  like*  a  dog  so  much  as  a  blind 
man,  I  am  told—'*  they  can't — the  blind  man  is 
so  much  beholden  to  his  dog,  he  does  him  such 
favours  and  sarvices."  "  With  my  dog  I  can  go  to 
any  part  of  London  as  independent  as  any  one 
who  has  got  his  sight.  Yesterday  afternoon  when 
I  left  your  house,  sir,  I  was  ashamed  of  going 
through  the  street.  People  was  a  saying,  '  Look'ee 
there,  that's  the  man  as  says  he's  blind.'  I 
was  going  so  quick,  it  was  so  late  you  know, 
they  couldn't  make  it  out,  but  without  my  dog 
I  must  have  crawled  along,  and  always  be  in 
great  fear.  The  name  of-iny  present  dog  is 
'  Kkkpbr  ;'  he  is  a  mongrel  breed  ;  I  have  liad 
him  nine  years,  and  he  is  witli  me  night  and 
day,  goes  to  church  with  nie  and  all.  If  I 
go  out  without  him,  he  misses  me,  and  then  he 
scampers  all  through  the  streets  where  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  going,  crying  and  howling  after  me,  just  as 
if  he  was  fairly  out  of  his  mind.  It 's  astonishing. 
Often,  before  my  iirst  blind  wife  died  (for  I  've 
been  married  twice  to  blind  women,  and  once  to  a 
seeing  woman),  I  used  to  say  I  'd  sooner  lose  my 
wife  than  my  dog;  but  when  I  did  lose  her  I  was 
sorry  that  ever  1  did  say  so.  I  didn't  know  what 
it  was.  1  'm  sorry  for  it  yet,  and  ever  will  be 
sorry  for  it;  she  was  a  very  good  woman,  and  had 
fine  principles.  I  shall  never  get  another  that  I 
liked  so  much  as  the  first.  My  dog  knows  every 
word  I  say  to  him.  Tell  him  to  turn  right  or  left, 
or  cross  over,  and  whip  I  round  he  goes  in  a  mo- 
ment. Where  I  go  for  my  tobacco,  at  the  shop  in 
Piccadilly,  close  to  the  Arciide— it's  down  six  or 
seven  steps,  straight  down — and  when  I  tells 
Keeper  to  go  to  the  baccy  shop,  oif  he  is,  and  drags 
me  down  the  steps,  with  the  people  after  me,  think- 
ing he 's  going  to  break  my  neck  down  the  place, 
and  the  people  stands  on  top  the  steps  making  all 
kinds  of  remarks,  while  I  'm  below.  If  he  was  to 
lose  me  to-night  or  to-morrow,  he  'd  come  b:ick  here 
and  rise  the  whole  neighbourhood.  He  knows 
any  public-house,  no  matter  whether  he  was  there 
before  or  not;  jnst  whisper  to  him,  go  to  the 
public- house,  and  away  he  scampers  and  dragii  me 
right  into  the  iirst  he  comes  to.     Directly  I  whis- 


per to  him,  go  to  the  public-hovM,  1w  bepni  pfatr- 
mg  away  with  the  basket  he  has  in  his  moaa, 
throwing  it  np  and  laying  it  down — ttuownig  it 
and  laying  it  down  for  pleasure  ;  he  g»U  Ui  imk 
there,  and  that's  why  he's  so  {leased.  It's  the 
only  place  I  can  go  to  in  my  rounds  to  lit  down. 
Oh,  he 's  a  dear  clever  fellow.  Now,  only  to  ihow 
you  how  faithful  he  is,  one  night  last  week  I  wu 
coming  along  Burlington-garden%  and  I  itopped  to 
light  my  pipe  as  I  was  coming  home,  and  I  let 
him  loose  to  play  a  bit  and  get  a  drink ;  and  ate 
I  had  lit  my  pipe  I  walked  on,  for  I  knew  the 
street  very  well  without  any  guide.  I  didn't  take 
notice  of  the  dog,  for  I  thought  he  was  following 
me.  I  was  just  turning  into  Clifford-street  when 
i  I  heard  the  cries  of  him  in  Borlington-gaidens. 
I  I  know  his  cry,  let  him  be  ever  so  fiur  away ;  the 
\  screech  that  he  set  up  was  really  quite  dnadfol; 
j  it  would  grieve  anybody  to  hear  him.  So  I  pati 
my  fingers  in  my  mouth  and  gives  a  load  whistle; 
and  at  hist  he  heard  me,  and  then  np  he  eones 
tearing  along  and  panting  away  as  if  his  heart  wis 
in  his  mouth;  and  when  he  gets  np  to  me  he 
jumped  up  to  me  right  upon  my  back,  and  scictmi 
like— as  if  really  he  wanted  to  speak— yon  ean't 
call  it  panting,  because  it  *s  louder  than  that,  and 
he  does  pant  when  he  a'n't  tired  at  all ;  all  I  can 
say  is,  it 's  for  all  the  worid  like  his  speakings  and 
I  understands  it  as  such.  If  I  aay  a  cross  word 
to  him  after  he 's  lost — such  as,  ah,  yon  rascal,  yoa 
— he  '11  just  stand  of  one  side,  and  ^ve  a  cry  just 
like  a  Christian.  I've  known  hun  break  the 
windows  np  two  stor}'  high  when  I  've  left  him 
behind,  and  down  ho  would  have  been  after  me 
only  he  durstn't  jump  out.  I  've  had  Keeper  nine 
year.  The  dog  I  had  before  him  was  Blucher; 
he  was  a  mongrel  too  ;  he  had  a  tail  like  a  wol^ 
an  ear  like  a  fox,  and  a  face  black  like  a  monkey. 
I  had  him  thirteen  year.  He  was  as  clever  as 
Keeper,  but  not  so  much  loved  as  he  is.  At  last 
he  went  blind ;  he  was  about  two  year  losing  his 
sight.  When  I  found  his  eyes  was  getting  bad  I 
got  Keeper.  The  way  I  first  noticed  him  going 
blind  was  when  I  would  come  to  cross  a  street  on 
my  way  home ;  at  nightfall  the  shade  of  the  house 
on  the  opposite  side,  as  we  was  crossing,  wooM 
frighten  him  and  drive  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
road;  and  he  wouldn't  draw  to  the  pavement  till 
he  found  he  was  wrong ;  and  then  after  that  he 
began  to  run  again  the  lamp -posts  in  the  dark; 
when  he  did  this  he  'd  cry  out  just  like  a  Chris- 
tian. I  was  sorry  for  him,  and  he  knowed  that, 
for  I  used  to  fret.  I  was  sorry  for  him  on  ac- 
count of  my  own  affliction.  At  last  I  was  obli- 
gated to  take  to  Keeper.  I  got  him  of  another 
blind  man,  but'he  had  no  burning  in  him  when  be 
come  to  me.  I  was  a  long  time  teaching  him,  for  I 
didn't  do  it  all  at  once.  I  could  have  teaehed  him 
in  a  week,  but  I  used  to  let  the  old  dog  have  a 
run,  while  I  put  Keeper  into  the  collar  for  a  bit " 
(here  the  blind  man  was  some  time  before  he  could 
proceed  for  his  tears),  "and  so  he  lamSVll  he  knows, 
little  by  little.  Now  Keeper  and  Blucher  used  to 
agree  pretty  well;  but  I  've  got  another  dog  now, 
named  Dash,  and  Keeper 's  as  jealous  of  him  as  a 
woman  is  of  a  man.     If  I  say,  '  Come  Keeper, 
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and  ]uiT«  the  collar  on/  I  my  call  twenty 
I  befera  ball  eoma;  bat  if  I  aay,  'Bash, 
I  and  baTO  tbe  coUar  00/  Keeper's  there  tbe  fint 
i,  jnmpinff  np  agin  me,  and  doing  anything 
but  ^!aak.  At  but  my  old  Blucher  went  itone 
blind,  aa  bad  ai  bis  master;  it  was,  poor  thing; 
and  tbm  be  need  to  fret  so  when  I  went  out 
witboat  bim  that  I  couldn't  bear  it,  and  so 
got  at  length  to  take  him  always  with  me, 
and  tben  be  used  to  follow  the  knock  of  my 
Hide.  He  done  so  for  about  six  months,  and 
tban  I  was  one  night  going  along  Piccadilly  and 
I  atopa  speaking  to  a  policeman,  and  Blucher 
aiisea  mt ;  ha  couldn't  hear  where  I  was  for  the 
Misa  of  tbe  caniages.  He  didn't  catch  the  sound 
of  my  atick,  and  couldn  't  hear  my  voice  for  the 
carriages,  so  be  went  seeking  me  into  the  middle 
af  tbe  nad,  and  there  a  bnu  run  over  him,  poor 
thing;  I  heerd  him  scream  out  and  I  whistled 
to  bun,  and  be  came  howling  dreadful  on  to  the 
paTemrat  again.  I  didn't  think  he  was  so  much 
hurt  then,  for  I  pats  the  collar  on  him  to  take 
bin  safe  back,  and  be  led  me  home  blind  as  he 
was^  Tbe  next  morning  he  couldn't  rise  up  at 
all,  bia  bind  parts  was  useleu  to  him.  I  took 
bin  in  my  arms  and  found  he  couldn't  move. 
Well,  be  never  eat  nor  drink  nothing  for  a  week, 
and  got  to  be  in  such  dreadful  pain  that  I  was 
fofead  to  have  bim  killed.  I  got  a  man  to  drown 
bim  in  a  bag.  I  could'nt  have  done  it  myself 
fiir  all  tbe  world.  It  would  have  been  as  bad  to 
■a  aa  killing  a  Christian.  I  used  to  grieve  terri- 
bly after  I  'd  lost  him.  I  couldn't  get  him  off 
■y  mind.  I  had  had  him  so  numy  years,  and  he 
bad  been  with  me  night  and  day,  my  constant 
companion,  and  the  most  faithful  friend  I  ever 
bad,  azcept  Keeper :  there 's  nothing  in  the  world 
can  beat  Keeper  for  faithfulness — nothing." 

Or  THB  LiFi  or  ▲  Blind  boot-lack  Seller. 
Thb  blind  boot  lace-seller  who  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  his  life  was  the  original  of  the 
portrait  given  in  No.  17.  He  was  a  tall,  strongly- 
bnilt  man.  In  fece  he  was  ghastly,  his  cheek 
bonea  were  sharp  and  high,  his  nose  flat  to  his 
fiwe,  and  his  eyes  were  so  deeply  sunk  in  that  he 
bad  more  tbe  appearance  of  a  death's  head  than 
of  a  living  man.  His  shirt  was  scrupulously 
dean.  He  wore  a  bright  red  cotton  neckerchief 
and  |a  plaid  waistcoat  of  many  colours.  His 
dog  accompanied  him  and  never  left  his  master's 
side  one  moment 

•  "It's  very  sorrowful — very  sorrowful  indeed 
to  bear  that,"  said  the  boo^hlce  seller  to  me,  on 
my  reading  him  the  account  of  the  blind  needle- 
seller  ;  "  it  touches  me  much  to  hear  that.  But 
Ton  see  I  don't  grieve  for  the  loss  of  my  sight  as 
be  do,  poor  man.  I  don't  remember  ever  seeing 
any  object.  If  there  was  a  thing  with  many 
colours  in  it,  I  could  dissam  the  highest  colour. 
I  conldn't  tell  one  from  another,  but  only  the 
highest. 

"I  was  bom  in  NorthumberUnd,"  he  said, 
"about  five-and-fifty  years  ago.  My  father  was 
a  grocer  and  had  1,000/.  worth  of  freehold  property 
besides  bis  business,  which  was  very  large  for  a 


small  town ;  his  was  the  principal  shop,  and  in 
the  general  line.  He  had  a  cart  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  attended  market  I  was  very  comfort- 
ably brought  up,  never  wanted  for  nothing,  and  had 
my  mother  lived  I  should  have  had  an  independ- 
ent fortune.  At  five  years  old,  while  mother 
was  still  alive,  I  caught  the  small  pox.  I  had 
four  sisters  and  one  brother,  and  we  all  six  had  it 
at  once;  that  was  before  the  vaccination  was 
properly  established.  I  've  heerd  said  that  fitther 
did  not  want  to  have  us  inoculated,  because  of 
the  people  coming  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
shop.  I  only  wish  vaccination  had  been  in  vogue 
then  as  it  is  now,  and  I  shouldn  't  have  lost  my 
eyes.  Qod  bless  the  man  who  brought  it  up,  I 
say ;  people  doesn't  know  what  they  've  got  to 
thank  him  for.  Well,  all  my  sisters  and  brothers 
had  not  a  mark  upon  thein.  It  laid  hold  of  only 
me.  They  couldn't  lay  a  finger  upon  me,  they 
was  obligated  to  lift  me  up  in  one  of  my  fisther's 
shirts,  by  holding  the  comers  of  it  like  a  sheet.  As 
soon  as  ever  the  pock  began  to  decay  it  took 
away  my  eyes  altogether.  I  didn't  lose  both  my 
eyeballs  till  about  twenty  years  after  that,  though 
my  sight  was  gone  for  all  but  the  shadow  of  day- 
light and  any  high  colours.  At  sixteen  years  of 
age  my  left  eye  burstcd ;  I  suffered  terribly  then — 
oh  terribly !  yes,  that  I  did.  The  black-and-white 
like  all  mixed  together,  the  pock  came  right 
through  the  star  of  the  eye  the  doctor  said ;  and 
when  I  was  five-and-twenty  my  other  eye-ball 
bursted,  and  then  my  eyes  was  quite  out  of  my 
head.  Till  that  time  I  could  see  a  little  bit ;  I 
conld  tell  the  daylight,  and  I  could  see  the  moon, 
but  not  the  shape  of  it.  I  never  could  see  a  star, 
and  do  you  know  I  grieved  about  the  loss  of  that 
little  bit  of  sight  as  much  as  if  I  was  losing  the 
whole  of  it  As  my  eye-ball  sloughed  day  by 
day,  I  could  see  the  light  going  away  by  little, 
every  day  till  the  week's  end.  When  I  looked  at 
the  daylight  just  before  it  all  went,  I  could  see 
the  light  look  as  red  as  fire — as  red  as  blood  ; 
and  when  it  all  left  me,  oh,  I  was  dreadful  sor- 
rowful, I  thought  I  was  lost  altogether.  But,  I 
shouldn't  have  been  so  bad  off,  as  I  said,  if 
mother  had  lived,  but  she  died  when  I  was  about 
six  year  old.  I  didn't  care  much  about  her,  indeed  I 
took  a  dreadful  dislike  to  her.  I  heerd  her  say 
one  day  to  a  person  in  the  shop,  that  she 
would  sooner  see  me  dead  and  buried  than 
be  as  I  was,  but  now  I  know  that  it  was  her 
fondness  for  me.  Mother  catched  a  cold,  and 
died  after  six  day's  illness.  When  she  was  gone, 
father  got  to  neglect  his  business.  He  had  no  one 
then  to  attend  to  it,  and  he  took  and  shut  up  tbe 
shop.  He  lost  heart,  you  see.  He  took  and 
tumed  all  the  tenants  out  of  his  property,  and 
furnished  all  the  rooms  of  a  large  bouse  suitable 
for  the  quality  that  used  to  come  to  the  town  to 
bathe.  He  mortgaged  the  phice  for  250/.  to  buy 
the  fumiture,  and  that  was  the  min  of  him. 
Eighteen  years  afterwards  the  lawyers  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  all  the  family  was  tumed  out 
of  the  door  without  a  penny.  My  father  they  'd 
put  in  jail  before.  He  died  a  few  years  afterwards 
in  tbe  workhouse.     When  the  family  was  turned 
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out,  there  W.11  only  my  eldest  brother  away  at 
■en,  and  my  oldest  sister  in  Mirvioe ;  so  me  and  my 
three  sisters  was  si>nt  in  the  wide  world  without 
the  means  of  getting  a  crust  or  u  plnco  to  put  our 
heads  in.  All  my  sisters  iifter  that  got  into 
j  sarvice.  and  I  went  to  drive  some  cn(il  carts  at 
I  North  Shields.  Tiie  coal  carts  was  father's,  and 
,  they  was  nil  he  had  left  out  of  his  pro{)«rty;  so  I 
used  to  go  to  Wall's  End  and  fill  the  carts,  then 
take  them  down  to  North  Shields  and  sell  them 
at  the  people's  doors.  We  never  used  to  sell  less 
than  the  load.  I  did  all  this,  blind  us  I  was, 
without  a  person  to  guide,  and  continued  at  it 
night  and  day  for  about  fifteen  year.  It  was 
Well  known  to  t)ie  uhole  country  side.  I  was 
the  talk  for  miles  round.  They  couldn't  believe 
I  was  blind ;  though  they  see  my  eyes  was  gone, 
still  they  couldn't  hardly  believe.  Then,  after  the 
fifteen  year,  mi*  and  my  father  hnd  a  complete 
fall  out.  Ho  took  an  advantage  of  my  sister,  lie 
had  borrowed  2i)/.  of  her,  and  when  he  could  he 
j  wouldn't  pay  her.  He  behaved  as  iKid  as  father 
j  could,  and  then  1  broke  with  him.'  (He  then 
went  over  the  whole  story,  and  was  affected, 
even  to  speechlessness,  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
family  troubles.  Into  these  there  is  nn  necessity 
to  enter  here ;  suffice  it,  the  blind  man  appears 
to  have  behaved  very  mibly.)  *'  I  c:ime  awny 
and  went  to  my  brother,  who  was  well  olV  at 
Hull ;  when  I  got  there,  I  found  he  had  g^nie  to 
RuAsin  and  died  there  that  very  spring.  While  I 
wa.-i  nn  my  way  to  Hull.  I  u>eil  to  t;o  to  sleep  at  the 
lodgii)g-housej»  for  travrller.s.  I  had  never  been  in 
one  before,  niid  there  1  L'»t  to  think,  from  what  I 
heerd,  that  a  ro\ing  life  was  n  fine  pleasiint  one. 
The  very  lirdt  loduin;;-house  I  went  into  was  one 
in  Durham,  and  tliere  persons  as  was  coinini:  the 
Siime  road  persnaded  me  to  go  and  bf';^  with  them, 
but  1  cutitdn't  cheek  it  ;  it  was  to()  iiear  hand  at 
home.  W«!  came  en  to  Darlinulon.  that  was  IS 
miles  further,  that  day.  They  still  kept  c«MMpany 
,  with  mo,  and  wanted  nin  to  beir,  but  1  wonKin't  : 
!  I  couMn'l  face  it.  1  thouglit  jieoj'le  would  know 
me.  The  next  day  we  ttart'-d  on  our  way  to 
Northallerton,  and  then  my  few  shiliin;;fs  was  all 
gone;  «o  that  nitiht  we  went  to  seek  relief,  and 
git  a  pennyworth  nf  milk,  and  a  [hmiuv  loaf  each 
and  our  bed.  The  piiriih  gave  us  a  ticket  to  a 
lodnini: -house.  The  next  momiii:;  we  started  from 
Northallerton,  nnd  then  I  wai  very  hungry  :  nil  I 
had  the  day  before  was  the  pennyworth  of  bread 
I  got  from  the  ]>an8h.  Thon  an  we  ^ot  about  a 
mile  ojit  «'f  the  town,  there  was  a  row  of  hoiise.i, 
and  the  Scotiliman  w'ho  wmm  with  me  says.  *Jf 
ye '11  gang  np  wi*  me,  I  '11  ppe.ik  lor  ye.*  Well, 
we  went  np  smd  \n^\  ."«//..  and  plenty  of  bread  and 
butter;  nlmoskt  every  house  we  g«it  something  at; 
then  1  was  higiily  delighted  ;  thinks  1,  \\\U  is  a 
business — and  so  I  dul.  Wc  shared  wiili  the 
other  \\\.\\\  wIjo  li:id  come  on  the  road  with  w*,  nnd 
after  that  we  starteil  nnce  nmre,  anti  ilien  I  wa.s 
all  eager  to  go  on  with  the  &;ime  lui&iness. 
Y«»u  see  I'd  never  had  no  pleasure,  and  it 
se.'nn-tl  to  nj  •  like  a  new  world  —  to  be 
able  to  get  victual.H  without  doing  nnytliing— - 
instead  of    slaving  as    I'd    boon  with  a   couple 


I  of  carts  tod  horses  at  the  coal-pitf  all  the  tiae. 
I  didn't  think  the  country  m»  hdf  so  big,  and 
I  you  couldn't  credit  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  going 
\  about  it  I  felt  as  if  I  didn't  care  for  nothing ;  it 
was  so  beautiful  to  be  away  there  quite  free,  with* 
out  any  care  in  the  world,  for  I  could  lee  plainly 
I  could  always  get  the  best  of  victuali,  and  the 
prii'e  of  my  lodgings.  There  *i  no  part  in  all 
Kngland  like  Yorkshire  for  living.  We  nied  to 
I  go  to  all  the  farm-houses,  we  wouldn't  miu  one 
I  if  it  was  half  a  mile  off  the  road  ;  if  the  Scotchmnn 
'  who  was  with  me  could  only  see  a  road  hc*d 
tiike  me  up  it,  and  we  got  nice  bita  of  pie  and 
meat,  and  broad  and  cake,  indeed  as  muck  as 
would  serve  four  people,  when  we  got  to  the 
lodi;ing-house  at  night  and  a  few  ihillingi  betide. 
1  S(»on  got  not  to  care  about  the  lost  of  my  brother. 
At  last  we  got  to  make  so  muck  money  that  I 
thought  it  was  made  to  chuck  about  the  streela 
Wc  got  it  BO  easy,  you  see.  It  was  only  4^  or 
5/..  but  thiMi  I  was  only  n  fiatty  or  I  could  bare 
made  14^4.  or  15«.  at  least.  This  was  in  Borough- 
bridge,  and  there  at  a  place  called,  I  think, 
liri(lely-hill,  there  was  a  lodging-house  withoot 
never  a  bed  in  it  at  all :  but  only  straw  littered 
on  the  ground,  and  here  I  found  upwards  of  sixty 
or  seventy,  all  tramps,  and  living  in  different  wmyi, 
pattering,  and  thieving,  and  singing,  and  all  sorts ; 
and  that  night  I  got  to  think  it  was  the  finest 
scene  I  had  ever  known.  I  grew  pleaaeder,  and 
pU^seder.  with  the  life,  and  wondered  how  any 
one  could  follow  any  other.  There  was  no  drunken* 
nesii,  but  it  was  so  new  and  strange,  nnd  1  'd  never 
kiKtwn  nothing  of  life  befire,  tiint  I  was  bewil- 
dered, like,  with  over-i<»y  at  it.  Then  I  soon  got  to 
think  I  M  have  the  summer's  plca!«urc  out  and 
wouldn't  go  near  Hull  till  the  l»a:k  end  of  the  yesr, 
for  it  was  the  month  of  May,  that  what  I'm 
talking  about  took  ]ilace  ;  and  ao  things  went  on. 
1  never  thought  of  home,  or  sisters,  or  anything, 
indeed.  I  was  so  over-jt>yed  that  I  could  think 
of  uothinu  el«e.  Whenever  I  g'»t  to  a  new  county 
it  seemed  like  getting  into  a  new  nation,  and 
when  1  heard  we  were  close  upon  a  new  place  I 
u$ed  to  lonif  and  long  to  get  into  it.  At  last  I 
left  ti:c  Scotchman  <ind  took  up  with  an  old  tail(V, 
a  man-of-warsman.  who  was  coming  up  to  London 
to  get  his  |HMi»ion,  and  he  was  a  regular  'cnd«cr' 
like  the  other  who  had  put  me  *  fly  to  the  dtniije,' 
thouL'h  none  of  us  wer'nt  *  lly  '  to  nothing  then. 
I  can't  tell  yon,  I  wanted  to,  how  I  longed  to  be  in 
town,  and,  as  I  came  through  the  streets  with  hiin,l 
didn't  know  whether  I  carried  the  streets  or  tbcy 
carried  me.  You  see  I  had  heard  people  talk  about 
liondon  in  Ni^th  Shields,  nnd  I  tiinugbt  therewai 
no  puor  people  there  at  ail  -none  but  Indies  and 
gentlemen  and  sailors.  In  London  the  sailor  drrv 
his  pen>ion.  and  he  and  mc  got  robbed,  and  thco 
the  sailor  l-ft  me,  and  then  I  st.irted  olf  witboat 
a  j)enny  into  the  country;  and  at  Stratford-le-Bow 
I  I  besan,  for  the  first  tin)e,  to  Kiy,  •  Pity  the  pw 
I  blind."  rp  to  this  time  I  had  never  axed  no  one 
never  si>oke.  indeed  -the  cadgers  who  liadhe^a 
with  mo  had  done  this  for  me,  nnd  glad  to  ha^*^ 
the  chance  of  sharing  with  mo.  A  blind  nuA 
can  get  a  gtiide  at  any  pbice,  because  they  knov 
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lie  '•  Sim  to  get  KOieiMiig.  I  took  onlj  5</.  »t 
Sintfiird-le-Bow,  tad  tlum  started  on  my  way  to 
KoaCard;  and  then,  in  the  lodging-hoiue,  I  met  a 
himd  man,  who  took  me  in  partnership  with  him, 
ttd  fant  me  my  hnsineu  complete — ^that  he  just 
did,  and  aiaoe  then  I  'to  been  following  it,  and 
that's  about  two  or  three  and  twenty  year  ago. 
Siaca  I  'to  been  in  London,  and  that 's  fourteen 
year,  I  've  lived  veiy  regular,  always  had  a  plaee, 
and  utteaded  my  chuKh.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  Ifldging'honses  1  should  never,  may  be,  have 
been  as  I  sim ;  diough,  I  must  eonfoss,  1  idways 
had  a  desire  to  find  out  travelling,  but  couldn't 

rt  hold  of  any  one  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  it. 
longed  for  a  roving  life  and  to  shake  a  loose  leg, 
atiil  1  eonldn't  have  done  much  else  after  my 
f  Hmel  with  my  fotber.  My  sister  had  ofTered  to 
lend  ma  money  enough  to  buy  a  horse  and  cart 
for  myaelf,  but  I  didn*t  like  that,  and  thought  I  'd 
gat  it  of  my  brother  at  Hull ;  and  that  and  the 
padding  kens  is  solely  the  cause  of  my  being  as  I 
I ;  and  ainoe  I  first  travelled  there 's  more  now 
I  ever— double  and  treble  as  many." 

Or  TPB  IiOW  LODOIK^'HOUBES. 

Ths  revelations  of  the  Blind  Boot-Lace  Seller  con- 
eacning  the  low  lodging-houses  make  me  anxious 
to  amuse  the  public  to  a  full  sense  of  the  atrocities 
committed  and  countenanced  in  those  infomous 
place Sb  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  blind 
man  frankly  tells  us  that  he  was  "taught  his 
bosinosa "  as  a  mendicant  in  one  of  these  houses 
of  eall  for  vagabonds  of  all  kinds — beggars,  pros- 
titotes^  cheats,  and  thieves.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
starling  to  see  his  brother  at  Hull,  he  appears  to 
have  bad  no  notion  of  living  but  by  his  labour, 
and,  more  especially,  no  wish  to  make  a  trade  of 
his  affliction.  Till  then  he  seems  to  hiive  been 
saseeptible  of  some  of  the  nobler  impulses  of  liu- 
■anity,  and  to  have  left  his  home  solely  because 
ho  reJtued  to  be  party  to  a  fraud  on  his  own  sis- 
ter. Unfortonately,  however,  on  his  way  to  carry 
eat  his  generoos  purposes,  he  put  up  for  the  night 
at  the  **  travellers' "  house  in  the  town  where  he 
arrived,  at  the  end  of  his  first  day's  journey ;  from 
the  very  minute  that  he  set  foot  in  the  place  he 
was  a  lost  man.  Here  were  assembled  scores  of 
the  most  degraded  and  vicious  members  of  so- 
ciety, lying  in  ambuih,  as  it  were,  like  tigers  in 
the  jungle,  ready  to  spring  upon  and  make  a  prey 
of  any  one  who  came  within  the  precincts  of  their 
lair.  To  such  as  these — sworn  to  live  on  the  la- 
bonra  of  others,  and  knowing  almost  to  a  sixpence 
the  value  of  each  human  affliction  as  a  means  of 
opemting  upon  both  the  heart-strings  and  the 
parse-strings  of  tho  more  benevolent  of  the  in- 
dnstrions  or  the  affluent— to  such  as  these,  I  say, 
a  blind  man,  unskilled  in  the  art  and  system 
of  mendicancy,  was  literally  a  Uod-send.  A 
shipwreck  or  a  colliery  explosion,  as  they  too 
well  knew,  some  of  the  more  sceptical  of  the 
public  might  call  in  question,  but  a  real  blind  man, 
with  his  [eye-balls  gone,  was  beyond  all  doubt ; 
and  to  inspire  fiiith,  as  they  were  perfectly  aware, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  and  diffi- 
cult processes  of  the  beggar's  jcruft.     Besides^  of 


all  misfortunes,  blindness  is  one  which,  to  those 
who  have  their  sight,  appears  not  only  the  greatest 
of  human  privations,  but  a  privation  which  wholly 
precludes  the  possibility  of  self-help,  and  so  gives 
the  sufferer  the  strongest  claim  on  our  charity. 
Ip  such  a  plaoe,  therefore,  as  a  low  lodging-house, 
the  common  resort  of  all  who  are  resolved  not  to 
work  for  their  living,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  a  blind  man  to  pass  even  an  hour  without 
every  virtuous  principle  of  his  nature  being  un- 
dermined, and  overtures  of  the  most  tempting 
character  being  made  to  him.  To  be  allowed  to 
go  partners  in  so  valuable  a  misfortune  was  a 
privilege  that  many  there  would  strive  for ;  ac- 
cordingly, as  we  have  seen,  the  day  after  the 
blind  man  entered  tho  low  lodging-house,  he  who, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been,  even  in  his  affliction, 
earning  his  living,  was  taken  out  by  one  of  the 
''travellers,"  and  taught  how  much  better  a 
living — how  much  more  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world — he  could  get  by  mendicancy  than  by  in- 
dustry ;  and  from  the  very  hour  when  the  blind 
man  learnt  this,  the  most  dangerous  lesson  that 
any  human  being  can  possibly  be  taught,  he  be- 
came, heart  and  soul,  an  ingrained  beggar.  His 
description  of  the  delight  he  felt  when  he  found 
that  he  had  no  longer  any  need  to  work — that  he 
could  rove  about  the  country  as  he  pleated — 
without  a  care,  without  a  purpose — with  a  perfect 
sense  of  freedom,  and  a  full  enjoyment  of  the 
open  air  in  the  day,  and  the  wild  licence  of  the 
lodging-house  society  at  night,  satisfied  that  he 
could  get  as  much  food  and  drink,  and  even 
money  as  ho  needed,  solely  for  the  asking  for 
it ;  hia  description  of  this  is  a  frank  confession  of 
a  few  of  the  charms  of  vagabondism — charms  to 
which  the  more  sedate  are  not  only  strangers,  but 
of  which  they  can  form  no  adequate  conception. 
The  pleasure  of  '^sluiking  a  looso  leg,"  as  the  va- 
grants themselves  call  it,  is,  perhaps,  known  only 
in  its  intensity  by  those  wayward  spirits  who 
object  to  the  restraint  of  work  or  the  irksome- 
ness  of  any  settled  pursuit  The  perfect  thought- 
leaness  that  the  blind  man  describes  as  the  first 
eflfect  produced  upon  him  by  his  vagabondism  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  it  seems  to  have  effiiced 
from  his  mind  all  regard,  even  for  the  sister  for 
whose  sake  he  had  quitted  his  home — though  to 
those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  vagrant  charac- 
ter it  is  one  of  those  curious  inconsistencies  which 
form  the  principal  feature  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  class,  and  which,  indeed,  are  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  very  purposelcssness,  or  want 
of  some  permanent  principle  or  feeling,  which 
constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  mainspring  of  vaga- 
bondism. Indeed,  the  blind  man  was  a  strange 
compound  of  cunning  and  good  feeling ;  at  one 
moment  he  was  weeping  over  the  afflictions  of 
others — he  was  deeply  moved  when  I  read  to  him 
the  sufferings  of  the  Crippled  Nutmeg-Grater  Seller; 
and  yet,  the  next  minute  he  was  grinning  be- 
hind his  hand,  so  that  his  kughter  might  be  con- 
cealed from  me,  in  a  manner  that  appeared  almost 
fiendish.  Still,  I  am  convinced  that  at  heart  he 
was  for  from  a  bad  man ;  there  was,  amid  the 
degradation   that  necessarily  comes  of  habitual 
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mendicancy,  a  fine  expression  of  sympathy,  that 
the  better  class  of  poor  always  exhibit  towards 
the  poor;  nor  coald  I  help  wondering  when  I 
heard  him — the  professed  mendicant — tell  me 
how  he  had  been  moved  to  tears  by  the  recital  of 
the  suii^rings  of  another  mendicant — sufferings 
that  might  have  been  as  profitable  a  stock  in 
trade  to  the  one  as  his  blindness  was  to  the  other; 
though  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  objects  of 
charity  to  have  thiir  objects  of  charity,  and  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  fictitious  or  exaggerated  tales  of 
distress,  almost  as  often  as  they  impose  upon 
others  by  the  very  same  means. 

I  now  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the  narra- 
tives given  below  as  to  the  character  of  the  low 
lodging-houses.  The  individuals  furnishing  me 
with  those  statements,  it  should  be  observed,  were 
not  "picked"  people,  but  taken  promiscuously 
from  a  number  belonging  to  the  same  chus.  1 
shiill  reserve  what  else  I  may  have  to  remark  on 
the  subject  till  the  conclusion  of  those  state- 
ments. 

Prisons,  tread-mills,  penal  settlements,  gallows, 
I  said,  eighteen  months  ago,  in  the  'Morning 
Chronicle,'  arc  all  vain  and  impotent  as  punish- 
meuti — and  Ragged  Schools  and  City  missions 
are  of  no  avail  as  preventives  of  crime — so  long 
as  the  wretched  dens  of  infamy,  brutality,  and 
vice,  termed  "  padding-kens "  continue  their 
daily  and  nightly  work  of  demoralization.  If  we 
would  check  the  further  spread  of  our  criminals — 
and  within  the  last  four  years  they  have  increased 
from  24,000  to  30,000 — we  must  apply  ourselves 
to  tho  better  regulation  and  conduct  of  these 
places.  At  present  they  are  not  only  the  pre- 
paratory scliools,  but  the  finishing  academies  for 
every  kind  of  profligacy  and  crime. 

"  The  xyitem  of  lodging-hctuiios  for  tmvcllcri.  other- 
wise trampoN,"  Rayi  the  Oonitnbulary  Cominiisioncrs' 
Keport.  "  requires  to  be  altogether  revifcd;  at  present 
they  are  in  the  practice  of  lodging  nil  the  womt  charac- 
ters unquestioned,  and  are  Hubject  to  no  other  control 
than  an  occasional  visit  of  inspection  from  the  ]taruh 
otHeen,  accomi>anicd  by  the  constables,  whose  |)ower  of 
interference— if  they  have  a  legal  ri^ht  of  entry— does 
not  extend  to  some  of  the  most  objectionable  points  con- 
nected with  those*  houses,  as  they  can  merely  tako  into 
custody  such  persons  .-u  they  find  in  commission  of  s<m)o 
offence.  The  statu  in  which  those  houses  are  found  on 
the  occasion  of  such  visit,  proves  how  much  they  re- 
quire interference.  The  houses  are  small,  and  yet  as 
many  9a  thirtv  travellers,  or  even  thirty-five,  have  l)een 
found  in  one  house;  fifteen  have  been  found  sleeping  in 
one  room,  three  or  four  in  a  bed — men,  women,  and 
children,  promiscuously:  beds  have  l>een  found  occupied 
in  a  cellar.  It  is  not  necessary  to  urce  the  many  opiH)r- 
tunitics  of  preparing  for  crime  which  such  a  state  of 
things  presents,  or  the  actual  evils  arising  from  such  a 
mode  of  harbouring  crowds  of  low  and  vicious  perscms." 

Acconling  to  the  report  of  the  Constjibulary 
Commissioners,  there  were  in  1839 — 

Mendicants'  Total  No. 

IxKiging-  of 

house.4.  Lodgers.  Inmates. 

In  London  2ii  average    11  or   2.4.JI 

In  Liverpool   17c  6  l.a'iO 

Bristol   («  7  4a3 

Bath   14  f)  12(1 

Kingston-on-HiiU 11  3  33 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 7U  3  234 

Chester  (see  Rq)ort«  p.  33)    IjO  3  450 

(il'J  4,U13 

Moreover,  the  same  Report  tells  us,  at  p.  32, 


that  there  is  a  low  lodging-hooie  for  tramps  in 
every  village.  By  the  Poit-ofiice  Directoiy  there 
are  3823  postal  towns  in  Bngland  and  Wakt; 
and  assuming  that  in  each  of  these  towni  then 
are  two  "  travellers'  **  houses,  and  that  each  of 
these,  upon  an  average,  harbours  every  night  ten 
tramps  (in  a  list  given  at  p.  811,  there  wen  in 
83  towns  no  less  than  678  low  lodging-homes^ 
receiving  10,860  lodgers  every  night ;  this  gives, 
on  an  average,  8  such  houses  to  each  town,  and 
16  lodgers  to  each  such  house),  we  have  thus 
76,460  for  the  total  number  of  the  inmatea  of 
such  houses. 

To  show  the  actual  state  of  these  lodging-houses 
from  the  testimony  of  one  who  bad  been  long 
resident  in  them,  I  give  the  following  statement. 
It  was  made  to  me  by  a  man  of  anperior  cdoca- 
tion  and  intelligence  (as  the  tone  of  his  namtire 
fully  shows),  whom  circumstances,  which  do  not 
affect  the  object  of  my  present  letter,  and  then- 
fore  need  not  be  detailed,  had  reduced  from  aflia- 
ence  to  beggary,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  be 
a  constant  resident  in  those  places.  All  the  other 
statements  that  I  obtained  on  the  inbject — and 
they  were  numerous — were  corrobontiTe  of  his 
account  to  the  very  letter  : — 

"I  have  been  familiar,  unfortunately  lor  me, 
with  low  lodging-houses,  both  in  town  and  eoan- 
try,  for  more  than  ten  years.  I  consider  that,  as 
to  the  conduct  of  those  places,  it  is  wone  in  Lon- 
don than  in  the  country — ^while  in  the  country 
the  char.icter  of  the  keeper  is  worse  than  in  Lon- 
don, although  but  a  small  difference  can  be  noted. 
The  worst  I  nm  acquainted  with,  though  I  haven  t 
been  in  it  lately,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dmry- 
lane — this  is  the  worst  both  for  filth  and  for  the 
character  of  the  lodgers.  In  the  room  where  I 
slept,  which  was  like  a  barn  in  size,  the  tiles  were 
off  the  roof,  and  as  there  was  no  ceiling,  I  coold 
see  the  blue  sky  from  where  I  lay.  That  may  be 
altered  now.  Uere  I  slept  in  what  was  called  the 
single  men's  room,  and  it  was  confined  to  men. 
In  another  part  of  the  house  was  a  room  for 
married  conple^,  as  it  was  called,  but  of  such 
apiirtinents  I  can  tell  you  more  concerning  other 
houses.  For  the  bed  with  the  view  of  t^  blue 
sky  I  paid  Zd.  If  it  rained  there  was  no  shelter. 
I  have  Rlept  in  a  room  in  Brick-lane,  Whitechapel, 
in  which  were  fourteen  beds.  In  the  next  bed  to 
me,  on  the  one  side,  was  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
three  children,  and  a  man  and  his  wife  on  the 
other.  They  were  Irish  people,  and  I  believe  the 
wonuu  were  the  men's  wives — as  the  Irish  women 
generally  arc.  Of  all  the  women  that  resort  to 
these  places  the  Irish  are  far  the  best  for  chastity. 
All  the  beds  were  occupied,  single  men  beii^ 
mixed  with  the  married  couples.  The  question  is 
never  asked,  when  a  man  and  woman  go  to  s 
lodging-faonse,  if  they  are  man  and  wife.  All 
must  pay  before  they  go  to  bed,  or  be  turned  into 
the  street.  These  beds  were  made — as  all  the 
low  lodging-house  beds  are — of  the  worst  cotton 
flocks  stuffed  in  coarse,  strong  canvas.  There  is 
a  pair  of  sheets,  a  blanket,  and  a  rug.  I  hare 
known  the  bedding  to  be  unchanged  for  tbxee 
months ;  but  that  is  not  general.  The  beds  an  aa 
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tTenge  tize.  Dirt  ia  tbe  rule  with  them,  and 
deanlineH  the  exception.  They  are  all  infested 
with  Termin.  I  nerer  met  with  an  exception. 
No  one  is  required  to  waah  before  going  to  bed  in 
an  J  of  theae  places  (except  at  a  very  few,  where 
a  ferr  dirty  rellow  would  not  be  admitted),  un- 
leti  no  has  been  walking  on  a  wet  day  without 
■hoei  or  itockings,  and  then  he  must  bathe  his 
feet.  The  people  who  slept  in  the  room  I  am 
describing  were  chiefly  youiig  men,  almost  all 
accompanied  by  young  females.  I  have  seen  girls 
of  fifteen  sleep  with  'their  chaps* — in  some  places 
with  youths  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty.  There  is 
no  ohjection  to  any  boy  and  girl  occupying  a  bed, 
eren  though  the  keeper  knows  they  were  pre- 
Tioosly  strangers  to  each  other.  The  accommoda- 
tion for  purposes  of  decency  is  very  bad  in  some 
places.  A  pail  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  to  which 
both  sexes  may  resort,  is  a  frequent  arrangement. 
No  delicacy  or  decency  is  ever  observed.  The 
women  are,  I  think,  worse  than  the  men.  If  any 
one,  possessing  a  sense  of  shame,  says  a  word  of 
rebuke,  he  is  at  once  assailed,  by  the  women  in 
particular,  with  the  coarsest  words  in  the  language. 
The  Irish  women  are  as  bad  as  the  others  with 
respect  to  language,  but  I  have  known  them  keep 
tbanselves  covered  in  bed  when  the  other  women 
were  outraging  modesty  or  decency.  The  Irish 
will  sleep  anywhere  to  save  a  halfpenny  a  night, 
if  they  have  ever  so  much  money."  [Here 
be  stated  certain  gross  acts  common  to  lodging- 
houses,  which  cannot  be  detailed  in  print.]  "  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  boy  or  man  to  take  a  girl 
out  of  the  streeU  to  these  apartments.  Some  are 
the  same  as  common  brothels,  women  being  taken 
in  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night.  In  most, 
however,  they  must  stay  all  night  ns  a  married 
couple.  In  dressing  or  undressing  there  is  no 
regard  to  decency,  while  disgusting  blackguardism 
is  often  carried  on  in  the  conversniion  of  the  in- 
mates. I  have  known  decent  people,  those  that 
are  driven  to  such  places  from  destitution,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  shocked  and  disgusted  at  what 
they  saw.  I  have  seen  a  decent  married  pair  so 
shocked  and  disgusted  that  they  have  insisted  on 
leaving  the  place,  and  have  left  it.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  lodging-houses  are  large  old  buildings, 
which  were  constructed  fur  other  purposes ;  these 
bouses  are  not  so  ill-ventilated,  but  even  there, 
where  so  many  sleep  in  one  room,  the  air  is  hot 
and  foul.  In  snuiller  rooms,  say  twelve  feet  by 
nine,  I  have  seen  four  beds  placed  for  single  men, 
with  no  ventilation  whatsoever,  so  that  no  one 
could  remain  inside  in  warmish  weather,  without 
every  door  and  window  open ;  another  room  in 
the  same  house,  a  little  larger,  had  four  double 
beds,  with  as  many  men  and  women,  and  perhaps 
with  children.  The  Board  of  Health  last  autumn 
compelled  the  keepers  of  these  places  to  whitewash 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  and  use  limewash  in  other 
places ;  before  that,  the  walls  and  ceilings  looked 
as  if  ibey  had  been  blackwashed,  but  still  you 
could  see  the  bugs  creeping  along  those  black 
walls,  which  were  not  black  enough  to  hide 
that.  In  some  houses  in  the'  summer  you  can 
hardly  place  your  finger  on  a  part  of  the  wall 


free  from  bugs.    I  have  scraped  them  off  by  hand- 
fulls. 

"  Nothing  can  be  worse  to  the  health  than  these 
places,  without  ventilation,  cleanliness,  or  decency, 
and  with  forty  people's  breaths  perhaps  mingling 
together  in  one  foul  choking  steam  of  stench. 
I  [The  man's  own  words.]  They  are  the  ready 
resort  of  thieves  and  all  bad  characters,  and  the 
keepers  will  hide  them  if  they  can  from  the  police, 
or  facilitate  any  criminal's  escape.  I  never  knew 
the  keepers  give  any  offender  up,  even  when  re- 
wards were  offered.  If  they  did,  they  might 
shut  up  shop.  These  houses  are  but  receptacles, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  for  beggars,  thieves,  and 
prostitutes,  and  those  tn  training  for  thieves  and 
prostitutes — the  exceptions  are  those  who  muti 
lodge  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  I  consider  them 
in  every  respect  of  the  worst  possible  character, 
and  think  that  immediate  means  should  be  adopted 
to  improve  them.  Fights,  and  fierce  fights  too, 
are  frequent  in  them,  and  I  have  often  been 
afraid  murder  would  be  done.  They  are  money- 
making  places,  very.  One  person  will  own  several 
— as  many  as  a  dozen.  In  each  house  he  has  one 
or  more  '  deputies,'  chiefly  men.  Some  of  these 
keepers  are  called  respectable  men ;  some  live  out 
in  the  country,  leaving  all  to  deputies.  They  are 
quite  a  separate  class  from  the  keepers  of  regular 
brothels.  In  one  house  that  I  know  they  can 
accommodate  eighty  single  men;  and  when  single 
men  only  are  admitted,  what  is  decent,  or  rather 
what  is  considered  decent  in  such  places,  is  less 
unfrcqucnt.  Each  man  in  such  houses  pays  4(2.  a 
night,  a  bed  to  each  man  or  boy ;  that  is  26«.  8e^. 
nightly,  or  486/.  13«.  id,  a  year,  provided  the 
beds  be  full  every  night — and  they  are  full  six 
nights  out  of  seven.  Besides  that,  some  of  the 
beds  supply  double  turns;  for  many  get  up  at  two 
to  go  to  Covent-garden  or  some  other  market,  and 
their  beds  are  then  let  a  second  time  to  other 
men;  so  that  more  than  eighty  are  frequently 
accommodated,  and  I  suppose  500/.  is  the  nearest 
sum  to  be  tiken  for  an  accurate  return.  The 
rent  is  very  trifling ;  the  chief  expense  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  profits  of  the  house  in  question  is 
the  payment  of  three  and  sometimes  four  deputies, 
receiving  from  Is.  to  12«.  a  week  each — say  an 
average  of  from  30 j.  to  40#.  a  week — as  three  or 
four  are  employed.  Fire  (coke  being  only  used) 
and  gas  are  the  other  expenses.  The  washing  is 
a  mere  trifle.  Then  there  are  the  parochial  and  the 
water-rates.  The  rent  is  always  low,  as  the 
houses  are  useable  for  nothing  but  such  lodgings. 
The  profits  of  the  one  house  I  have  described 
cannot  be  less  than  300/.  a  year,  and  the  others 
are  in  proportion.  Now,  the  owner  of  this  house 
has,  I  believe,  10  more  such  houses,  which,  letting 
only  threepenny  beds  (some  are  lower  than  that), 
may  realise  a  profit  of  about  200/.  a  year  each. 
These  altogether  yield  a  clear  profit  of  2800/.  for 
the  eleven  of  them;  but  on  how  much  vice  and 
disease  that  2300/.  has  been  raised  is  a  question 
beyond  a  schoolmaster.  The  missionaries  visit 
these  lodging-houses,  but,  judging  from  what  I 
have  heard  said  by  the  inmates  in  all  of  them, 
when  the  missionaries  have  ledt,  scarcely  any 
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good  effect  liai  resulted  from  the  viiiti.  /  ntvtr 
saw  a  c/'fj^fiuoi)  ttf  any  dtnominativn  in  any 
one  of  Uusc  jtlaci!*t  lit  fur  itt  to  mi  or  country.  In 
London  the  matter  or  deputy  of  the  low  lodging- 
house  docs  not  generally  meddle  with  the  disposal 
of  st«)lcn  property,  ns  in  the  countr}'.  This  is 
talked  about,  alike  in  the  town  and  country 
houseii  very  openly  and  freely  before  persons 
known  only  to  be  beggsirs,  and  never  stealing:  it 
if  sufficient  tlmt  they  are  known  as  tramps.  In 
London  the  keepers  must  all  know  that  stolen 
property  is  nightly  brought  into  the  house,  and 
they  wink  at  its  disposal,  but  they  won't  mix 
themselves  up  with  disposing  of  it  If  it  be  pro- 
visions that  have  hvm  sKiIcn,  they  are  readily 
disposed  of  to  the  other  inmates,  and  the  owner 
or  deputy  of  the  house  may  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  certainly  would  nut  c;ire  to  interfere  if  he 
did.  I  never  heard  robberies  planned  there,  but 
there  are  generally  strangers  present,  and  this 
nmy  deter.  I  believe  more  robbt^ries  arc  planned 
in  low  coiTi'c-shops  than  in  lodging-houses.  The 
influence  of  the  lodging-house  society  on  boys  who 
have  run  away  from  their  parents,  and  have  gut 
thither,  either  separately  or  in  company  with  lads 
who  have  juineil  them  in  the  streets,  is  this : — 
Boys  there,  after  paying  their  lodgings,  may 
exercise  the  siime  freedom  from  every  restraint  as 
tliuy  see  the  persons  of  maturer  years  enjoy.  This 
if  often  pleasant  to  a  boy,  e«pecially  if  he  hai 
been  severely  treated  by  his  parents*  or  master; 
he  apos,  aud  often  outdofi),  nil  the  men's  ways, 
both  in  swearing  and  lewd  Uilk,  and  no  he  gets  a 
relish  for  that  fcort  of  life.  Afior  lie  has  resorted 
to  j»\ich  places-  the  Kliarj>cr  boys  for  three,  and 
the  duller  for  liix  nionthd — they  arc  adepts  at  any 
thieving  ur  vice.  Drunkennesfl,  and  even  mo- 
derate ilrinkiiig,  i^  very  rare  among  thum.  I 
seldom  or  never  see  the  boys  drink — indeed, 
thieves  (>f  all  ages  are  ^enenilly  sober  men.  Once 
get  tu  like  a  lodging-house  lite,  and  a  boy  can 
hardly  be  got  out  of  it.  I  said  the  other  day  to 
a  youth,  '  1  wikh  1  could  get  out  of  tliese  haunts 
and  n<!vi.>r  see  a  lodging-house  again;'  and  he 
replied,  '  If  1  had  ever  so  much  money  I  wuuld 
never  live  anywhere  else.'  I  have  teeu  the  l>.>ys 
in  a  lo(lging-hou»e  bit  together  telling  stories,  but 
p;iid  no  attention  to  them.'' 

Statkmknt  of  a  Yoiso  Pickpocket. 
To  show  the  class  of  characters  usually  fre- 
quenting these  lodging  huu^ie^,  I  will  now  give  the 
st.itement  of  a  boy — a  young  pickpocket- -without 
shoes  or  stocking:!.  He  wore  a  raL'ged,  dirty,  and 
very  thin  great  coat,  of  some  dark  jean  or  linen, 
under  which  was  nnuther  thin  coat,  so  arranged 
,  that  what  appeared  rents  and,  indeed,  were  reuU, 
but  designedly  made— iu  the  outer  garment,  were 
slits  through  which  the  hand  readily  reached 
the  pockets  of  the  inm-r  garnit-nt,  and  could 
there  deposit  any  booty.  i[f  was  a  »lini,  agile  lad, 
with  a  sharp  but  not  vulgar  expresj»iun,  and  small 
features.  His  hands  were  of  bin^ular  deluacy  and 
beauty.  His  lingers  were  very  long,  and  no  lady's  i 
could  have  been  more  taper.  A  burglar  told  me  I 
that  with  6uch  a  hand  he  ought  to  have  made  his  I 


fortune.  lie  was  worth  20i.  a  week,  he  nid,  u 
a  *'  wire"  that  is,  a  picker  of  ladiea'  pockeU. 
When  engaged  "for  a  turn,"  ai  he  told  me  he 
once  was  by  an  old  pickpocket,  the  man  looked 
minutely  at  hit  fingers^  and  approved  of  them 
highly.  Hit  handt,  the  boy  sud,  were  hanUj 
terviceable  to  him  when  very  cold.  His  feet  woe 
formed  in  the  tame  aymmetrical  fu&d  beantifol 
mould  at  hit  hands.  "  I  am  15,"  he  said.  "Vy 
&ther  wat  a  potter,  and  I  can't  recollect  my  Bo- 
ther" (many  of  the  thieves  are  orphans  or 
motherless).  "My  fether  has  been  dead  abont 
five  years.  I  wat  then  working  at  the  pottery 
in  iligh-strcet,  Lambeth,  earning  abont  4s.  a 
week ;  in  good  weeks,  it.  CJ.  I  was  in  work 
eight  months  after  my  father  died;  but  one 
day  I  broke  three  bottles  by  accident,  and  the  fore- 
man taid '  I  than't  want  you  any  more;*  and  I  took 
that  at  meant  for  a  ditcharge  ;  but  I  fqond  after- 
wards that  ho  did  nt  to  mean  it  I  had  8«.  and 
a  suit  of  clothes  then,  and  tried  for  work  at  all 
the  potteriet;  but  I  couldn't  get  any.  It  wat 
about  the  time  Smithfield  &ir  was  on.  I  went, 
but  it  was  a  very  poor  concern.  I  fell  asleep  in 
a  pen  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  my  shoes  stolen 
oil  my  feet.  'When  I  woke  up,  I  began  crying. 
A  fellow  named  Gyp  then  camo  alons  (X  knew  his 
name  afterwards),  and  ho  taid,  '  What  are  you 
crying  for  ?'  and  I  tuld  him,  and  he  said,  *  Poll  off 
your  stockings,  and  come  with  me,  and  I  '11  show 
you  where  to  sleep.'  So  I  did,  and  he  took  me  to 
St.  Olave's  workhouse,  having  first  sold  my  stock- 
ings. I  had  never  stolen  anything  until  then. 
There  I  slept  iu  the  casual  ward,  aud  Gyp  slept 
there  too.  In  the  moniing  we  started  together  for 
Smitlilicld,  where  he  said  ho  had  a  job  to  sweep  the 
penst,  but  he  couldn't  sweep  them  without  puliing 
oti  his  coat,  and  it  would  look  so  queer  if  he  hadn't 
a  bliirt— and  he  hadn't  one.  lie  promised  to 
teach  me  how  to  make  a  living  iu  the  country  if  I 
would  lend  him  mine,  <ind  I  was  persuaded — 
fur  I  was  an  innocent  lad  then — and  went  up 
a  gateway  aud  stripped  olf  my  ihirt  and  gave 
it  to  him,  and  soon  after  he  went  into  a  public- 
house  to  get  half  a  pint  of  beer  ;  ho  went  in  st 
one  door  and  out  at  another,  and  I  didn't  see 
him  for  six  months  .iftcrwards.  That  afternoon  I 
went  into  liillingogate  market  and  met  some  boys, 
and  one  said,  *  Mate,  how  long  have  you  been 
knocking  about ;  where  did  you  doss  i'  I  didn't 
knitw  what  they  meant,  iind  when  they'd  tuld  uie 
they  meant  where  did  I  sleep  ?  I  told  them  how 
I'd  been  served.  And  they  said,  'Oh  !  you  must 
expect  that,  until  you  learn  something,*  and  they 
laughed.  They  all  know'd  Gyp  ;  he  was  like  the 
head  of  a  Billingsgate  gang  once.  I  became  a  pal 
with  thciie  boys  at  Billingsgate,  and  we  went  about 
stealing  fish  and  meaL  iSomc  boys  liave  made  ^. 
in  a  muniing,  when  Ash  is  dear — those  that  bad 
pluck  and  luck  ;  they  sold  it  at  half-price.  Bil- 
lingsgate market  is  a  good  place  to  tell  it ;  plenty 
of  costermongers  are  there  who  will  buy  it. 
rather  than  of  the  salesmen.  I  •i>on  grew  as  bad 
as  the  rest  at  this  work.  At  first  I  sold  it  to  other 
boys,  who  would  get  3i/.  for  what  they  bought 
at  !(/.    Mow  they  can't  do  nic.    If  I  can  get  a  thiof 
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thcap  when  I  lodge,  and  hate  the  money,  and  can 
leU  It  dear,  that*!  the  chance.  I  carried  on  this  fish 
rig  fiur  about  two  years,  and  went  begging  a  little, 
too.  I  used  to  try  a  little  thiering  sometimes  in 
Pettwoat4aiw.  They  say  the  'lliest*  is  easy  to 
taks  in  aometimet — that 's  the  artfullest ;  but  I 
could  do  no  good  therew  At  these  two  years' 
end,  I  was  oliten  as  happy  as  conld  be ;  that  is, 

when  I  bad  nade  money.     Then  I  met  B , 

whom  I  had  often  heard  of  as  on  uncommon  clever 
^ckpocktft;  he  could  do  it  about  as  well  as  I 
can  Bcw,  so  as  people  won't  feel  it  Three  of  his 
matca  were  transported  for  stealing  silver  plate. 
He  and  I  became  pals,  and  started  for  the 
eeuntry  with  Irf.  We  went  through  Foot's  Cray, 
and  pasted  a  form  wh^e  a  man 's  buried  at  the  top 
of  a  oonse ;  there 's  something  about  money  while 
a  man  's  above  ground ;  I  don't  understand  it,  but 
it  *%  aomething  like  that.  A  baker,  about  thirty 
milea  from  London,  o£fended  us  about  some  bread ; 

and  B said  '  I'll  serve  him  out.'    We  watched 

bim  oat,  and  B-^—  tried  at  his  pocket,  saying, 
*  I'll  show  you  how  to  do  a  handkerchief;'  but  the 

bakar  looked  roond,  and  B stopped ;  and  just 

alter  that  I  flared  it  (whisked  the  handkerchief  out); 
and  that 's  the  first  I  did.  It  brought  1«.  M.  We 
tiavelled  across  country,  and  got  to  Maidstone,  and 
did  two  haodkerehieft.  One  I  wore  round  my  neck, 
and  the  other  the  lodging-housekeeper  pawned  fi>r 
OB  for  Is.  M.  In  Maidstone,  next  morning,  I  was 
nailed,  and  had  three  months  of  it.  I  didn't  mind 
it  so  much  then,  but  Maidstone's  far  worse  now, 
I've  heard.  I  have  been  in  prison  three  times  in 
Brixton,  three  times  in  the  Old  Horse  (Bridewell), 
three  times  in  the  Compter,  once  in  the  Steel,  and 
once  in  Uaidstone — thirteen  times  in  all,  including 
twice  I  was  remanded,  and  got  off;  but  I  don't 
reckon  that  prison.  Bvery  time  I  came  out  harder 
than  I  went  in.  I've  haid  four  floggings ;  it  was 
bad  enongh — a  flogging  was — while  it  lasted ;  but 
when  I  got  out  I  soon  forgot  it.  At  a  week's  end 
I  never  thought  again  about  it.  If  I  had  been 
better  treated  I  should  have  been  a  better  lad.  I 
ceald  leave  oflF  thieving  now  as  if  I  had  never 
thieved,  if  I  could  live  without."  [I  nm  inclined 
to  doubt  this  part  of  the  statement.]  "  I  have 
carried  on  this  sort  of  life  until  now.  I  didn't  often 
make  a  very  good  thing  of  it  I  saw  Manning  and 
his  wife  hung.  Mri.  Manning  was  dressed  beau- 
tiful when  she  came  up.  She  screeched  when  Jack 
Ketch  pulled  the  bolt  away.  She  was  harder 
than  Manning,  they  all  said ;  without  her  there 
woald  have  been  no  murder.  It  wns  a  great  deal 
talked  about,  and  Manning  was  pitied.     It  was  a 

etnisbment  to  her  to  come  on  the  scaffold  and  see 
anning  with  the  rope  about  his  neck,  if  people 
takes  it  in  the  right  light  I  did  4s.  6(/.  at  the 
hanging — two  handkerchief,  and  a  purse  with  2f . 
in  it — ^the  best  purse  I  ever  had ;  but  I  've  only 
done  three  or  fi)ar  purses.  The  reason  is,  because 
I've  never  been  well  dressed.  If  I  went  near  a 
lady,  she  would  say,  'Tush,  tush,  you  ragged 
fellow!'  and  would  shrink  away.  But  I  would 
rather  fob  the  rich  than  the  poor ;  they  miffs  it 
leas.  But  Is.  honest  goes  further  than  5«.  stolen. 
Seme  call  that  only  a  mying,  but  it's  true.    All 


the  money  I  got  soon  went — most  of  it  a-gambling. 
Picking  pockets,  when  any  one  comes  to  think  on 
it,  is  the  daringest  thing  that  a  boy  can  do.  It 
didn't  in  the  leiist  frighten  me  to  see  Manning  and 
Mrs.  Manning  hanged.  I  never  thought  I  should 
come  to  the  gallows,  and  I  never  shall — I  'm  not 
high-tempered  enough  for  that  The  only  thing  that 
frightens  me  when  I  'm  in  prison  is  sleeping  in  a 
cell  by  myself — you  do  in  the  Old  Ilorse  and  the 
Steel — because  I  think  things  may  appear.  You 
can't  imagine  how  one  dreams  when  in  trouble, 
I  've  often  started  up  in  a  fright  from  a  dream.  I 
don't  know  what  might  appear.  I  've  heard  people 
talk  about  ghosts  and  that.  Once,  in  the  County, 
a  tin  had  been  left  under  a  tap  that  went  drip — 
drip — drip.  And  all  in  the  ward  were  shocking 
frightened ;  and  weren't  we  glad  when  we  found 
out  what  it  was!  Boys  tell  stories  about  haunted 
castles,  and  cats  that  are  devils ;  and  that  frightens 
one.  At  the  fire  in  Monument-yard  I  did  6«.  Id, 
— 3it.  in  silver  and  2.9,  M.  in  handkerchiefs,  and 
Ad.  for  three  pairs  of  gloves.  I  sell  my  handker- 
chiefs in  the  Lane  (Petticoat-lane).  I  carry  oh 
this  trade  still.  Most  times  I've  got  in  prison  is 
when  I've  been  desperate  from  hunger,  and  have 

said  to  B ,  'Now  I'll  have  money,  nailed  or 

not  nailed.'  I  can  pick  a  woman's  pocket  as  eas^ 
as  a  man's,  though  you  wouldn't  think  it.  If  one  s 
in  prison  fur  begging,  one's  laughed  at  The  others 
•«}'>  *  Begging !  Oh,  you  cadger ! '  Bo  a  boy  is 
partly  forced  to  steal  for  his  character.  I've  lived 
a  good  deal  in  lodging-houses,  and  know  the  ways 
of  them.  They  are  very  bad  places  for  a  boy  to 
be  in.  Where  I  am  now,  when  the  pkce  is  full, 
there's  upwards  of  100  can  be  accommodated.  I 
won't  be  there  long.  I  '11  do  something  to  get  out 
of  it  There's  people  there  will  rob  their  own 
brother.  There's  people  there  talk  backward — 
for  one  they  say  eno,  for  two  orrt,  for  three  cerhtf 
for  four  tfjq/*,  for  five  evif,  for  six  ext>.  I  don't 
know  any  higher.  I  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
In  this  lodging-house  there  are  no  women.  They 
talk  there  chiefly  about  what  they've  done,  or  are 
going  to  do,  or  have  set  their  minds  upon,  just  as 
you  and  any  other  gentlemen  might  do.  I  have 
been  in  lodging-houses  in  Mint-street  and  Ketit- 
street,  where  men  and  women  and  children  all 
slept  in  one  room.  I  think  the  men  and  women 
who  slept  together  were  generally  married,  or  lived 
together  ;  but  it's  not  right  for  a  big  boy  to  sleep 
in  the  same  room.  Young  men  have  had  beds  to 
themselves,  and  so  have  young  women  there  ;  but 
there's  a  deputy  comes  into  the  room,  every  now 
and  then,  to  see  there's  nothing  wrong.  There's 
little  said  in  these  places,  the  people  are  generally 
so  tired.  Where  I  am  there's  horrid  language — 
swearing,  and  everything  that's  bad.  They  ore  to 
be  pitied,  because  there's  not  work  for  honest 
people,  let  alone  thieves.  In  the  lodging-houses 
the  air  is  very  bad,  enough  to  stifle  one  in  bed — 
so  manv  breaths  together.  Without  such  places 
my  trade  couldn't  be  carried  on ;  I  couldn't  live. 
Some  though  would  find  another  way  out.  Three 
or  four  would  take  a  room  among  theni.  Any- 
body's money's  good  —  you  can  always  get  a 
room.     I  would  be  glad  to  leave  this  life,  and 
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work  at  a  pottery.  At  to  sea,  a  bad  captain 
would  make  me  run  away — aure.  He  can  do 
what  he  likei  with  you  when  you're  out  at  tea. 
I  don't  get  more  than  2t,  a  week,  one  week  with 
the  other,  by  thieving ;  some  days  you  do  nothing 
until  hunger  makes  your  spirits  rise.  I  can't 
thieve  on  a  full  belly.  I  live  on  2i.  a  week  from 
thieving,  because  I  understand  fiddling  —  that 
means,  buying  a  thing  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  selling 
it  for  double,  or  for  more,  if  you  're  not  taken  in 
yourself.  I  '?e  been  put  up  to  a  few  tricks  in 
lodging-houses,  and  now  I  can  put  others  up  to  it. 
Bverybody  must  look  after  themselves,  and  I 
enn't  say  I  was  very  sorry  when  I  stole  that  2s. 
from  a  poor  woman,  but  I  'd  rather  have  had 
li.  6d.  from  a  rich  one.  I  never  drink— eating  *s 
my  part  I  spend  chief  part  of  my  money  in 
pudding.  I  don't  like  living  in  lodging-houses, 
but  I  must  like  it  ns  I  'm  placed  now — that  sort 
of  living,  and  those  lodging-houses,  or  starving. 
They  bring  tracts  to  the  lodging-houses — pipes  are 
lighted  with  them;  tracts  won't  fill  your  belly. 
Tracts  is  no  good,  except  to  a  person  that  has  a 
home ;  at  the  lodging-houses  they  're  laughed  at. 
They  seldom  are  mentioned.  I  've  heard  some  of 
them  read  by  missionaries,  but  can't  catch  any- 
thing from  them.  If  it  had  been  anything  bad,  I 
should  have  caught  it  readily.  If  an  innocent 
boy  gets  into  a  lodging-house,  he  '11  not  be  inno- 
cent long — he  can't  I  know  three  boys  who 
haye  run  away,  and  are  in  the  lodging-houses  still, 
but  I  hope  their  futlier  has  caught  them.  Last 
night  a  lilile  boy  came  to  the  lodging-house  where 
I  was.  We  all  thought  he  had  run  away,  by  the 
way  he  spoke.  He  stayed  all  night,  but  was 
found  out  in  two  or  three  falsehoods.  I  wanted 
to  get  him  back  home,  or  he  'II  be  as  bad  as  I  am 
in  time,  thougli  he 's  nothing  to  nie ;  but  I 
couldn  t  find  him  this  morning ;  but  I  '11  get  him 
home  yet,  perhaps.  The  Jews  in  Petticoat-lane 
are  terrible  rogues.  They  '11  buy  anything  of  you 
— they  '11  buy  what  you  've  stolen  from  their  next- 
door  neighbours — that  they  would,  if  they  knew 
it.  But  they  'II  give  you  very  little  for  it,  and 
they  threaten  to  give  you  up  if  you  won't  take  a 
quarter  of  the  value  of  it  *  Oh  !  I  shee  you  do 
it,'  they  say,  *  and  I  like  to  shec  him  robbed,  but 
you  musht  take  vot  I  give.*  I  wouldn't  mind 
what  harm  came  to  thos<>  Petticoat-Ianers.  Many 
of  them  are  worth  thousands,  though  you  wouldn't 
think  it"  After  this  I  a>ked  him  what  he,  as  a 
sharp  lad,  thougli t  was  the  cause  of  so  many  boys 
becoming  vagrant  pickpockets  ?  lie  answered, 
•*  Why,  sir,  if  boys  runs  away,  and  has  to  shelter 
in  low  lodging-houses — and  many  runs  away  from 
cruel  treatment  at  home— they  meet  there  with 
boys  such  as  me,  or  as  bad,  and  the  devil  soon 
lays  his  hand  on  them.  If  there  wasn't  so  many 
lodging-houses  there  wouldn't  be  so  many  bad 
boys — there  couldn't.  Lately  a  boy  came  down 
to  Billingsgate,  and  said  he  wouldu't  ctay  at 
home  to  be  knocked  about  any  longer.  He  said 
it  to  some  boys  like  me ;  and  he  was  asked  if  he 
could  get  anything  from  his  mother,  and  he  said 
*  yes,  he  could.'  So  he  went  back,  and  brought 
a  brooch  and  some  other  things  with  him  to  a 


place  fixed  on,  and  then  he  and  iome  of  the  boyt 
set  off  for  the  country ;  and  thaft  the  way  boyi 
is  trapped.  I  think  the  fathers  of  inch  hojt 
either  ill-treat  them,  or  neglect  them ;  and  to  they 
run  away.  My  fether  nsed  to  beat  me  shockmg ; 
so  I  hated  home.  I  stood  hard  licking  well,  and 
was  called  '  the  plucked  one.' "  Thia  hoy  first 
stole  flowers,  cunranU,  and  gooseberries  out  of  the 
clergyman's  garden,  more  by  way  of  hravado,  and 
to  ensure  the  approbation  of  his  comrades,  than 
for  anything  else.  He  answered  readily  to  my 
inquiry,  as  to  what  he  thought  would  beeome  of 
him  1 — "  Transportation.  If  a  boy  has  great  lock 
he  may  carry  on  for  eight  years.  Three  or  four 
years  is  the  common  ran,  but  transportation  ii 
what  he 's  sure  to  come  to  in  the  end."  This  lad 
picked  my  pocket  at  my  request,  and  so  dexte- 
rously did  he  do  his  '*  work,"  that  though  I  was 
alive  to  what  he  was  trying  to  do,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  detect  the  least  moyement  of  my 
coat  To  see  him  pick  the  pockets,  as  he  did,  of 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion,  was  a  curious  sight  He  crept  hekind 
much  like  a  cat  with  his  claws  out,  and  while  in 
the  act  held  his  breath  with  suspense  ;  bnt  imme- 
diately the  handkerchief  was  safe  in  his  hand,  the 
change  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
most  marked.  He  then  seemed  almost  to  he  con- 
Tulsed  with  delight  at  the  success  of  his  periloas 
adventure,  and,  turning  his  back,  held  np  the  hand- 
kerchief to  discover  the  value  of  his  prise,  with 
intense  glee  evident  in  every  feature. 

Statemeitt  of  a  Frostitutk. 

The  narrative  which  follows — that  of  a  prosti- 
tute, sleeping  in  the  low-lodging  houses,  where 
boys  and  girls  are  all  huddled  promiscuoosly  toge- 
ther, discloses  a  system  of  depravity,  atrocity,  and 
enormity,  which  certainly  cannot  bo  paralleled  in 
any  nation,  however  barbarous,  nor  in  any  age, 
however  "  dark."  The  facts  detailed,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  gross  enough  to  make  us  all  blush  for 
the  land  in  which  such  scenes  can  be  daily  per- 
petrated. The  circumstances,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  publish,  are  of  the  most  loathsome  and 
revolting  nature. 

A  good-looking  girl  of  sixteen  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing awful  statement  : — 

*'  I  am  an  orphan.  When  I  was  ten  I  wts 
sent  to  service  as  maid  of  all- work,  in  a  small 
tradesman's  family.  It  was  a  hard  place,  and  mj 
mistress  used  me  very  cruelly,  beating  roe  of^ 
When  I  had  been  in  place  three  weeks,  my  mother 
died  ;  my  father  having  died  twelve  years  before. 
I  stood  my  mistress's  ill-treatment  for  about  six 
months.  She  beat  me  with  sticks  as  well  as  with 
her  hands.  I  was  black  and  blue,  and  at  last  I 
ran  away.  I  got  to  Mrs. ,  a  low  lodging- 
house.  I  didn't  know  before  that  there  was  such 
a  place.  I  heard  of  it  from  some  girls  at  the 
Glasshouse  (baths  and  washhouses),  where  I  went 
for  shelter.  I  went  with  them  to  have  a  halfpenny 
worth  of  coffee,  and  they  took  me  to  the  lodging- 
house.  I  then  had  three  shillings,  and  stayed 
about  a  month,  and  did  nothing  wrong,  living  en 
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the  thne  iliilliiigi  and  what  I  pawned  my  clothes 
for,  aa  I  got  iome  pretty  good  things  away  with 
me.  In  the  lodging*houM  I  law  nothing  but  what 
waa  bad,  and  heard  nothing  but  what  was  bad.  I 
waa  laqgbed  at,  and  waa  told  to  awear.    They 

Mid,  'Look  at  her  for  a  d modest  fool' — 

aonetimea  worse  than  that,  until  by  degrees  I  got 
to  be  aa  bad  as  they  were.  During  this  time  I 
need  to  see  boys  and  girls  from  ten  and  tweire 
years  old  sleeping  together,  but  understood  nothing 
wnwg.  I  had  never  heard  of  such  places  before  I 
ran  away.  I  can  neither  read  nor  write.  My 
mother  was  a  good  woman,  and  I  wish  I  'd  had 
her  to  run  away  to.  I  saw  things  between  almost 
duldren  that  I  can't  describe  to  you — very  often  I 
saw  them,  and  that  shocked  me.  At  the  month's 
end,  when  I  was  beat  out,  I  met  with  a  young 
nan  of  fifteen — I  myself  was  going  on  to  twelve 
years  old — and  he  persuaded  me  to  take  up  with 
him.  I  stayed  with  him  three  months  in  the  same 
lodging-honsei,  living  with  him  as  his  wife,  though 
we  were  mere  children,  and  being  true  to  him. 
At  the  three  months'  end  he  was  taken  up  for 
picking  pockets,  and  got  six  months.  I  was  sorry, 
lor  he  was  kind  to  me ;  though  I  was  made  ill 
throngh  him;  so  I  broke  some  windows  in  St. 
Panl'a-chnrcbwd  to  get  into  prison  to  get  cured. 
I  had  a  month  in  the  Compter,  and  came  out  well. 
I  was  scolded  very  much  in  the  Compter,  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  state  I  was  in,  being  so  young.  I 
had  2f.  6tf.  given  to  me  when  I  came  out,  and  was 
forced  to  go  into  the  streets  for  a  living.  I  conti- 
nued walking  the  streets  for  three  years,  some- 
times making  a  good  deal  of  money,  sometimes 
none,  feasting  one  day  and  starving  the  next  The 
bigger  girls  could  persuade  me  to  do  anything  they 
likMl  with  my  money.  I  was  never  happy  all  the 
time,  but  I  conld  get  no  character  and  could  not 
get  ont  of  the  life.  I  lodged  all  this  time  at  a 
wdging-honse  in  Kent-street  They  were  all  thieves 
and  bad  girls.  I  have  known  between  three  and 
four  doxen  boys  and  girls  sleep  in  one  room.  The 
beds  were  horrid  filthy  and  full  of  vermin.  There 
waa  very  wicked  carryings  on.  The  boys,  if  any 
differenee,  was  the  worst  We  lay  packed  on  a 
fall  nigh^  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  sqneedged  into 
one  bed.  That  was  very  often  the  case — some  at 
the  foot  and  some  at  the  top — boys  and  girls  all 
mixed.  I  can't  go  into  all  the  particulars,  but 
whatever  conld  take  place  in  words  or  acts  between 
boys  and  girls  did  take  plac<*,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  others.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  took  port  in  these 
bad  ways  myself,  bat  I  wasn't  so  bad  as  some  of 
the  others.  There  was  only  a  candle  burning  all 
night,  but  in  summer  it  was  light  great  part  of  the 
night  Some  boys  and  girls  slept  without  any 
diothea,  and  would  dance  about  the  room  that  way. 
I  have  seen  them,  and,  wicked  as  I  was,  felt 
ashamed.  I  have  seen  two  dozen  capering  about 
the  room  that  way ;  some  mere  children,  the  boys 
fleoerally  the  youngest         »  »         •         • 

There  were  no  men  or  women  present  There  were 
often  fights.  The  deputy  never  interfered.  This 
ia  carried  on  just  the  same  as  ever  to  this  day,  and 
IB  the  same  every  night.  I  have  heard  young 
girls  shout  out  to  one  another  how  often  they  had 


been  obliged  to  go  to  the  hospital,  or  the  infirmary, 
or  the  workhouse.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
boasting  about  what  the  boys  and  girls  had  stolen 
during  the  day.  I  have  known  boys  and  girls 
change  their  <  partners,'  just  for  a  night.  At  three 
years'  end  I  stole  a  piece  of  beef  from  a  butcher. 
I  did  it  to  get  into  prison.  I  was  sick  of  the  life 
I  was  leading,  and  didn't  know  how  to  get  out  of 
it.  I  had  a  month  for  stealing.  When  I  got  ont 
I  passed  two  days  and  a  night  in  the  streets  doing 
nothing  wrong,  and  then  went  and  threatened  to 

break  Messrs.  windows  again.   I  did  that 

to  get  into  prison  again  ;  for  when  I  lay  quiet  of  a 
night  in  prison  I  thouffht  things  over,  and  con- 
sidered  what  a  shocking  life  I  was  leading,  and  how 
my  health  might  be  ruined  completely,  nnd  I 
thought  I  would  stick  to  prison  rather  than  go  back 
to  such  a  life.  I  got  six  months  for  threatening. 
When  I  got  ont  I  broke  a  kinip  next  morning  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  had  a  fortnight.  That  was 
the  last  time  I  was  in  prison.  I  have  since  been 
leading  the  same  life  as  I  told  you  of  for  the  three 
years,  and  lodging  at  the  same  houses,  and  seeing 
the  same  goings  on.  I  hate  such  a  life  now  more 
than  ever.  I  am  willing  to  do  any  work  that  I 
can  in  washing  and  cleaning.  I  can  do  a  little  at 
my  needle.  I  could  do  hard  work,  for  I  have 
good  health.  I  used  to  wash  and  dean  in  prison, 
and  always  behaved  myself  there.     At  the  house 

where  I  am  it  is  3d.  a  night ;  but  at  Mrs. 's 

it  is  \d,  and  2d,  a  night,  and  just  the  same  goings 
on.  Many  a  girl — nearly  all  of  them — goes  out 
into  the  streets  from  this  penny  and  twopenny 
house,  to  get  money  for  their  favourite  boys  by 
prostitution.  If  the  girl  cannot  get  money  she 
must  steal  something,  or  will  be  beaten  by  her 
'  chap'  when  she  comes  home.  I  have  seen  them 
beaten,  often  kicked  and  beaten  until  they  were 
blind  from  blpodshot,  and  their  teeth  knocked  out 
with  kicks  from  boots  as  the  girl  lays  on  the 
ground.  The  boys,  in  their  turn,  are  out  thieving 
all  day,  and  the  lodging-housekeeper  will  buy  any 
stolen  provisions  of  them,  and  sell  them  to  the 
lodgers.  I  never  saw  the  police  in  the  house.  If 
a  boy  comes  to  the  house  on  a  night  without  money 
or  sawney,  or  something  to  sell  to  the  lodgers,  a 
handkerchief  or  something  of  that  kind,  he  is  not 
admitted,  but  told  very  pUinly,  'Go  thieve  it, 
then.'  Girls  are  treated  just  the  same.  Any 
body  may  call  in  the  daytime  at  this  house  and 
have  a  halfpennyworth  of coflfee  and  sit  any  length 
of  time  until  evening.  I  have  seen  three  dozen 
sitting  there  that  way,  all  thieves  and  bad  girls. 
There  are  no  chairs,  and  only  one  form  in  front  of 
the  fire,  on  which  a  dozen  can  sit  The  others 
sit  on  the  floor  all  about  the  room,  as  near  the 
fire  as  they  can.  Bad  language  goes  on  during  the 
day,  as  I  have  told  you  it  did  during  the  night, 
and  indecencies  too,  but  nothing  like  so  bad  as  at 
night  They  talk  about  where  there  is  good 
places  to  go  and  thieve.  The  missioners  call 
sometimes,  but  they're  biughed  at  often  when 
they're  talking,  and  always  before  the  door's 
closed  on  them.  If  a  decent  girt  goes  there  to 
get  a  ha'porth  of  coffee,  seeing  the  board  over  the 
door,  she  w  always  shocked.     Many  a  poor  girl 
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bai  been  ruined  m  thii  honte  >inGe  I  was,  and 
boys  hare  boasted  about  it.  I  nerer  knew  boy 
or  girl  do  good,  once  get  used  there.  Qet  used 
there,  indeed,  and  jou  are  life-ruined.  I  was  an 
only  child,  and  haren't  a  friend  in  the  world.  I 
have  heard  seTeral  girls  say  how  they  would  like 
to  get  out  of  the  life,  and  out  of  the  place.  From 
those  I  know,  I  think  that  cruel  parenU  and  mis- 
tresses cause  many   to   be  driven  thefe.     One 

lodging-house  keeper,  Mrs. ,  goes  out  dressed 

respectable,  and  pawns  any  stolen  property,  of 
sells  it  at  public-houses." 

As  a  corroboration  of  the  girl's  statement,  a 


wretched-looking  boy,  only  thirteen  years  of  age, 
gave  me  the  following  additional  information.  He 
had  a  few  rags  hanging  about  him,  and  no  shirt 


indeed,  he  was  hardly  covered  enough  for  pur- 
poses of  decency,  his  skin  being  exposed  through 
the  rents  in  his  jacket  and  trowsers.  He  had  a 
stepfather,  who  treated  him  very  cruelly.  The 
stepfiither  and  the  child's  mother  went  "across 
the  country,"  begging  and  stealing.  Before  the 
mother  died,  an  elder  brother  ran  away  on  account 
of  being  beaten : — 

"Sometimes  (I  give  his  own  words)  he  (the 
stepfather)  wouldn't  give  us  a  bit  to  eat,  telling  us 
to  go  and  thieve  for  it  My  brother  had  been 
a  month  gone  (he 's  now  a  soldier  in  Gibraltar) 
when  I  ran  away  to  join  him.  I  knew  where  to 
find  him,  as  we  met  sometimes.  \Ye  lived  by 
thieving,  and  I  do  still — by  pulling  flesh  (stealing 

meat).     I  got  to  lodge  at  Mrs. ,  and   have 

been  there  this  eight  months.  I  can  read  and 
write  a  little.'*  [This  boy  then  confirmed  what 
the  young  girl  had  tnld  me  of  the  grossest  acts 
night  hy  night  among  the  boys  and  girl^  the  lan- 
guage, fcQ.f  and  continued] — "  I  always  sleep  on 
the  iloor  for  \d.  and  pny  a  \tl.  besides  for  coke. 
At  this  lodging-house  cats  and  kittens  are  melted 
down,  sometimes  twenty  a  day.  A  quart  pot  is  a 
cat.  and  pints  and  half  pints  are  kittens.  A  kit- 
ten (pint)  brings  3^/.  from  the  mg  shops,  and  a 
cat  67.  There's  convenience  to  melt  them  down 
at  the  lodging-house.  We  can't  sell  clothes  in 
the  house,  except  any  lodger  wants  them ;  and 
clothes  nearly  all  goes  to  the  Jews  in  Petticoat- 
lane.     Mrs.    buys  the   sawney  of  us;    so 

much  for  the  lump,  2d.  a  pound  about ;  she  sells  it 
again  for  twice  what  she  gives,  and  more.  Per- 
haps 3U  lb.  of  meat  every  day  is  sold  to  her.  I 
have  been  in  prison  six  times,  and  have  had  three 
dozen  ;  each  time  I   came  out   harder.     If  I  left 

Mrs. 's  house  I  don't  know  how  I  could  get 

my  living.  Lots  of  boys  would  get  away  if  they 
could.  I  never  drink,  I  don't  like  it.  Very  few 
of  us  boys  drink.  I  don't  like  thieving,  and  often 
go  about  singing;  but  I  can't  live  by  singing,  and 
I  don't  know  how  I  could  live  honestly.  If  I 
had  money  enough  to  buy  a  stock  of  oranges 
I  think  I  could  be  honest." 

The  above  facts  require  no  comment  from  me. 

Statement  of  a  Beouah. 
A  beggar  decently  attired,  and   with   a  simple 
and  wliat  some  would  call  even  a  respectable  look, 
gave  me  the  following  account : — 


" I  am  now  twenty^ight,  and  liaT«  klioirti  all 
connected  with  the  bc^ng  trade  linoe  I  was  fbnr- 
teen.  My  grandfiither  (mother's  fitther)  was  rkh, 
owning  three  parts  of  the  aecommodatiDii  hoasei 
in  St.  Giles's ;  he  allowed  me  8*.  a  w«6k  pocke^ 
money.  My  grandJather  kept  the  great  hense^  the 
old  Hose  and  Crown^  ih  Cbnrch-lanei  opposite 
Garrer-street,  best  known  as  the  '  Beggar's  Open.' 
When  a  child  of  Mren,  I  hare  aeen  the  plflbe 
crowded — erammed  With  nothing  bat  be^|an^ 
first-rates — none  else  used  the  houses  The  nooey 
I  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  beggars  made  a  gnat 
impression  upon  me.  My  fisther  took  away  my 
mothers  money.  I  wish  my  mother  had  nut 
away  instead.  He  was  kind,  but  th^  was  alwayi 
nagging.  My  &ther  was  a  foreman  in  a  Ibtandiy. 
I  got  a  situation  in  the  same  fbimdry  after  my 
fiither  cut  Onee  I  was  sent  to  a  faimk  with  a 
cheque  for  88/.  to  get  cashed,  in  silTer,  !br  wages. 
In  coming  away,  I  met  a  companion  of  mine,  and 
he  persuMed  me  to  bolt  with  the  money,  and  go 
to  Ashley's.  The  money  was  too  much  for  my 
head  to  carry.  I  fooled  all  that  money  away,  l 
wasn't  in  bed  for  more  than  a  fortnight  I  bought 
linnets  in  eages  for  the  fancy  of  my  persnader.  In 
fact,  I  didn't  know  what  nse  to  put  the  money  to. 
I  was  among  plenty  of  girls.  When  the  money 
was  out  I  Was  destitute.  I  conldn't  go  back  to  my 
employers,  and  I  couldn't  &ce  my  mother's  temper 
— that  was  worse  ;  but  for  that  nagging  of  hers  I 
shouldn't  hare  been  as  I  am.  She  h^  thrashed 
me  with  a  hand  broom  until  I  was  silly;  there's  the 
bumps  on  my  head  still ;  and  yet  that  woman  would 
have  given  me  her  heart's  blood  to  do  me  a  good. 
As  soon  as  I  found  myself  qnito  destitute,  I 
went  wandering  about  the  City,  picking  up  the 
skins  of  gooseberries  and  orange  peel  to  eat,  to 
live  on— things  my  stomach  would  turn  at  now. 
At  last  my  mother  came  to  hear  that  I  tried 
to  destroy  myself.  She  paid  the  38^,  and  my 
former  employers  got  me  a  situation  in  Padding- 
ton.  I  was  there  a  month,  and  then  I  met  him 
as  advised  me  to  steal  the  money  before — he's 
called  the  ex-king  of  the  costermongers  now. 
Well  he  was  crying  hareskins,  and  advised  me 
again  to  bolt,  and  1  went  with  him.  My  mind 
was  bent  upon  costermongering  and  a  roving 
life.  I  couldn't  settle  to  anything.  I  wanted  to 
be  away  when  I  was  at  work,  and  when  I  wsi 
away  I  wanted  to  be  back  again.  It  was  difficult 
for  me  to  stick  to  anything  for  fire  minutes  toge- 
ther; it  is  so  now.  What  I  begin  I  can't  finish  at 
the  time— unless  it 's  a  pot  of  be^.  Well,*  in  four 
days  my  adviser  left  me ;  he  had  no  more  nse  for 
me.  I  was  a  flat.  He  had  me  for  a  "go-along," 
to  cry  his  things  for  him.  Then,  for  the  first  tine 
in  my  life,  I  went  into  a  low  lodging-honse.  There 
was  forty  men  and  women  sleeping  in  one  roooL  I 
had  to  sleep  with  a  black  man,  and  I  slept  on  the 
floor  to  get  away  from  the  fellow.  There  were 
plenty  of  girls  there ;    some   playing  cards  and 

dominoes.  It  was  very  dirty — old  Mother , 

in  Lawrence-lane — the  Queen  of  Hell  she  w« 
called.  There  was  one  tub  among  the  lot  of 
us.  I  felt  altogether  disgusted.  Those  who 
lived  there  were  beggars,  thieves,  tmaihers,  coinen. 
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poRlwRn  of  begged  and  itolen  goods,  and  pro- 
at&tntMb  The  youngett  prostitute  was  twelve,  and 
■o  up  to  fifty.  The  beastliest  language  went  on. 
It  *i  done  to  ontriTal  one  another.  There  I  met 
with  A  nAn  called  Tom  Shallow  (tkaUoto  is  cant 
for  half-naked),  and  he  took  me  out  ballad-singing, 
and  when  we  couldn't  get  on  nt  that  (the  songs 
gol  dead)  ha  left  me.  I  made  him  10«.  or  12#i  a 
day  in  them  days,  but  he  only  gare  me  my  lodg- 
inga  and  gmb  (but  not  half  enough),  and  two 
pipea  of  tobacco  a  day  to  keep  the  hunger  down, 
thkt  I  mightn't  be  czpenfive.  I  then  'listed.  I 
waa  atarring,  and  couldn't  raise  a  lodging.  I  took 
the  shilling,  but  waa  rejected  by  the  doctor.  I 
lined  again  at  Chatham  afterwards,  but  was  re- 
jeetad  again.  I  stayed  jobbing  among  the  soldiers 
fcr  aome  weeka,  and  then  they  gate  me  an  old  re- 
gimental init,  and  with  that  I  came  to  London. 
Ono  gara  me  a  jacket,  and  another  a  pair  of 
military  trowsers,  and  another  a  pair  of  old  am- 
mimition  boots,  and  so  on.  About  that  time  a 
batch  of  invalids  came  from  Spain,  where  they 
had  been  under  General  Brans.  On  my  way  up 
from  Chatham,  I  met  at  Gravescnd  with  seven 
chuie  out  on  '  fA«  Spanish  lark*  as  they  called  it 
— that  is,  passing  themselves  off  as  woundf  d  men 
of  the  Spanish  Legion.  Two  had  hten  out  in  Spain, 
and  managed  the  business  if  questions  were  asked ; 
the  others  were  regular  English  beggars,  who  had 
never  been  out  of  the  country.  I  joined  them  as 
a  seijeant,  as  I  had  a  sergeant's  jacket  given  me 
at  Chatham.  On  our  way  to  London — '  the  school ' 
(as  the  lot  is  called)  came  all  together — we  picked 
np  among  us  il.  and  bl.  a  day—  no  matter  where 
we  went.  '  The  school*  all  slept  in  lodging  houses, 
and  I  at  last  began  to  feel  comfortable  in  them.  We 
spent  our  evenings  in  eating  out-and  out  suppers. 
Sometimes  we  Imd  such  things  as  sucking  pigs, 
hams,  mince  pies — indeed  we  lived  on  the  best. 
No  nobleman  could  live  better  in  them  days.  So 
much  wine,  too  I  I  drank  in  such  excess,  my  nose 
was  as  big  as  that  there  letter  stamp  ;  so  that  I 
got  a  sickening  of  it.  We  gave  good  victuals 
■way  that  was  given  to  us — it  was  a  nuisance  to 
cany  them.  It  cost  us  from  Qd,  to  1«.  a  day  to 
have  our  shoes  cleaned  by  poor  tramps,  and  for 
elean  dickies.  The  clean  dodge  is  always  the 
beat  for  begdng  upon.  At  Woolwich  we  were 
all  on  the  fuddle  at  the  Dust  Hole,  and  our  two 
spokesmen  were  drunk;  and  I  went  to  beg  of 

Major f  whose  brother  was  then  in  Spain — 

he  himself  had  been  out  previously.  Meeting 
the  major  at  his  own  house,  I  said,  '  I  was  a 
aeigeant  in  the  Srd  Westminster  Grenadiers,  you 
know,  and  served  nnder  your  brother.'  '  Oh !  yes, 
that  *s  ny  brother's  regiment,'  says  he.  *  Where 
was  yon,  then,  on  the  16th  of  October  V  '  Why, 
sir,  I  was  at  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Irun/  says 
I — (in  fiwt,  I  was  at  that  time  with  the  coster- 
monger  in  St  Giles's,  calling  cabbages,  'white 
heart  cabbages,  oh  !*)  Then  said  the  major, 
•  What  day  was  Emani  taken  onl'  *  Why,'  said 
I  (I  was  a  little  tipsy,  and  bothered  at  the  ques- 
tion), *  that  was  the  1 6th  of  October,  too.'  '  Very 
well,  my  man,'  says  he,  tapping  his  boots  with  a 
riding  whip  he  held^  *  I  '11  see  what  I  can  do  for 


yon ;'  and  the  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his 
mouth  than  he  stepped  up  to  mc  and  gave  me  a 
regular  pasting.  Ho  horsewhipped  me  np  and 
down  stairs,  and  all  along  the  passages ;  my  flesh 
was  like  sassages.  I  managed  at  last,  however, 
to  open  the  door  myself,  and  get  away.  After 
that  'the  school'  came  to  London.  In  a  day  We 
used  to  make  from  8/.  to  1 0/.  among  us,  by  walk- 
ing up  Regent-street,  Bond-street,  Piccadilly,  Fall- 
mtdl,  Oxford-street,  the  parks — those  places  were 
the  best  beats.  All  the  squares  were  good  too. 
It  was  only  like  a  walk  out  for  air,  and  your  26«. 
a  man  for  it.  At  night  we  used  to  go  to  plays, 
dressed  like  gentlemen.  At  first  the  beaks  pro- 
tected us,  but  we  got  found  out,  and  the  beaks 
grew  rusty.  The  thing  got  so  overdone,  every 
beggar  went  out  as  a  Spanish  lurksman.  Well, 
the  beaks  got  up  to  the  dodge,  and  all  the  Spanish 
lurksmen  in  their  turns  got  to  work  the  universal 
staircase,  under  the  care  of  Lieutenant  Tracy  (Tot- 
liill-fields  treadmill).  The  men  that  had  really 
been  out  and  got  disabled  were  sent  to  that  stair- 
case at  last,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  a  fresh 
lurk.  So  I  went  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  a 
sailor.  He  had  been  a  sailor.  I  became  a  turn- 
pike tailor,  as  it 's  called,  and  went  out  as  one  of 
the  Shallow  Brigade,  wearing  a  Guernsey  shirt 
and  drawers,  or  tattered  trowsers.  There  was  a 
school  of  four.  We  only  got  a  tidy  living — 19$, 
or  1/.  a  day  among  us.  We  used  to  call  every 
one  that  came  along— coalheavers  and  nil — sea*- 
fighting  captains.  '  Now,  my  noble  sea-fighting 
captain,'  we  used  to  say,  'fire  an  odd  shot  from 
your  larboard  locker  to  us.  Nelson's  bull-dogs;' 
but  mind  we  never  tried  that  dodge  on  at  Green- 
wich, for  fear  of  the  old  geese,  the  GoUegemen. 
The  Shallow  got  so  grannied  (known)  in  London, 
that  the  supplies  got  queer,  and  I  quitted  the  land 
navy.  Shipwrecks  got  so  common  in  the  streetl, 
you  see,  that  people  didn't  care  for  them,  and 
I  dropped  getting  cast  awny.  I  then  took  to 
screeving  (writing  on  the  stones).  I  got  my  head 
shaved,  and  a  cloth  tied  round  my  jaws,  and 
wrote  on  the  flags — 

•  Illness  and  IVant,* 
though  I  was  never  better  in  my  life,  and  always 
had  a  good  bcllyfull  before  I  started  of  a  morning. 
I  did  very  well  at  first :  Ss.  or  it.  a  day—  some- 
times more — till  I  got  grannied.  There  is  one 
man  who  draws  Christ's  heads  with  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  mackerel,  on  the  pavement,  in  coloiured 
chalks  (there  are  four  or  five  others  at  the  same  bu- 
siness); this  one,  however,  often  makes  1/.  a  day 
now  in  three  hours ;  indeed,  I  have  known  him 
come  home  with  21«.,  besides  what  he  drank  on  the 
way.  A  gentleman  who  met  him  in  Begent-street 
once  gavn  him  51.  and  a  stiit  of  clothes  to  do 
Christ's  heads  with  a  crown  o^  thorns  and  mackerel 
on  the  walls.  His  son  does  Napoleon's  heads  best, 
but  makes  nothing  like  so  much  aa  the  father. 
The  father  draws  cats'  heads  and  salmon  as  well 
— but  the  others  are  fUr  the  best  spec.  He  will 
often  give  thirtecn-pence,  and  indeed  fourteen- 
pence,  for  a  silver  shilling,  to  get  rid  of  the  cop- 
pers. This  man's  pitch  is  Lloyd-square,  not  far 
from  Sadler's  Wells.     I  have  seen  him  commence 
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his  pitch  there  at  half-past  eleven,  to  catch  the 
people  come  from  the  theatre.  He  is  very  clever. 
In  wet  weather,  and  when  I  couldn't  chalk,  as 
I  couldn't  afford  to  lose  time,  I  used  to  dress  tidy 
and  very  clean  for  the  '  reipeetabU  hroten-dotpn 
tradesman  or  reduced  gentUman*  caper.  I  wore 
a  suit  of  black,  generally,  and  a  clean  dickey,  and 
sometimes  old  black  kid  gloves,  and  I  used  to 
stand  with  a  paper  before  my  fiiu^,  as  if  ashamed — 

*  To  a  Humane  Publie. 

*  1  have  teen  better  iftuw.' 

This  is  called  standing  pad  with  a  fakement.  It 
is  a  wet-weather  dodge,  and  isn't  so  good  ns 
screeving,  but  I  did  middling,  and  can't  bear 
being  idle.  After  this  I  mixed  with  the  street 
patterers  (men  who  make  speeches  in  the  streets) 
on  tke  destitute  mechanics*  lurk.  We  went  in  a 
school  of  six  at  first,  all  in  clean  aprons,  and  spoke 
every  man  in  his  turn.  It  won't  do  unless  you  're 
clean.  Kach  man  wanted  a  particular  article  of 
dress.  One  had  no  shirt — another  no  shoes — 
another  no  hat — and  so  on.  No  two  wanted  the 
same.     "We  said : — 

**  *  Kind  and  benevolent  Christians!— It  is  with  fecl- 
Inf^s  of  deep  regret,  and  sorrow  and  shame,  that  us  un- 
fortunate tradesmen  are  compelled  to  appear  before  you 
this  davt  to  ask  charity  from  the  hands  of  strangers. 
We  are  brought  to  it  from  want— I  may  sav,  actual  star- 
vation/ (We  alwavs  had  a  good  breakfast  before  we 
started,  and  some  or  us,  sir,  was  full  up  to  the  brim  of 
liouor.)  '  But  what  will  not  hunger  and  the  cries  of 
children  compel  men  to  do.*  (We  were  all  single  men.) 
*  When  we  left  our  solitary  and  humble  homes  this 
rooming,  our  children  were  crying  for  food,  but  if  a 
farthmg  would  have  saved  their  lives,  wc  hadn't  it  to 
give  them.  I  a&iure  you,  kind  friends,  me,  my  wife, 
and  three  children,  would  have  been  houseless  wanderers 
all  la-^t  night,  but  I  sold  the  shirt  from  off*  my  back  as 
you  may  see  (opening  my  Jacket)  to  pay  for  a  lodging. 
We  are,  kind  friends,  English  mechanics^.  It  is  nard 
that  you  wont  gi>e  your  own  countrymen  a  penny, 
when  you  give  so  much  to  /'wH/^i  hurdy-gurdies  and 
organ-grinders.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  steam  and 
machinery  and  foreign  manufactures  we  have  been 
brought  to  this  degradetl  state.  Fellow  countrymen, 
there  are  at  this  moment  4(nK)  men  like  ourselves,  able 
and  willing  to  work,  but  can't  get  it,  and  forced  to  wan- 
der the  streets.  I  hope  and  trust  some  humane  Christian 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  will  stretch  out  a  hand 
with  a  small  trifle  for  us,  be  it  ever  so  small,  or  a  bit  of 
dry  bread  or  cold  potato,  or  anything  turned  from  your 
table,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  us  and  our 
poor  children.'  (Then  we  would  whisper  to  one  ano- 
ther, '  I  ho)ie  they  won't  bring  out  any  scran— only  cop- 
pers.') '  We  have  none  of  us  tasted  food  this  blessed 
day.  We  have  been  told  to  go  to  our  parishes,  but  that 
we  cannot  brook ;  to  l>e  torn  from  our  wives  and  families 
is  heart-rending  to  think  of— may  God  save  us  all  from 
the  Bastile!'  (We  always  pattered  hard  at  the  over- 
seers). 

The  next  of  the  school  that  spoke  would  change 
the  story  somehow,  and  try  to  make  it  more  heart- 
rending still.  We  did  well  at  first,  making  about 
6*.  a  day  each,  working  four  hours,  two  in  the 
morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  We  got  a 
good  deal  of  clothing  too.  The  man  who  went 
without  a  shirt  never  went  to  a  door  to  ask  for 
one ;  he  had  to  show  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  The  man  that  did  go  to  the  door  would 
say,  *Do  bestow  a  shirt  on  my  poor  shopmate, 
who  hasn't  had  one  for  some  days.'  It 's  been 
said  of  me,  when  I  had  my  shirt  tied  round  my 
waist  all  the  time  out  of  sight.  The  man  who 
goes  without  his  shirt  has  his  pick  of  those  given; 
the  rest  are  sold  and  shared.     Whatever  trade  we 


represented  we  always  had  one  or  two  really  of 
the  trade  in  the  school.  These  were  always  to  be 
met  at  the  lodging-houses.  They  were  out  of 
work,  and  had  to  go  to  low  lodging-houses  to 
sleep.  There  they  met  with  beggars  who  kiddied 
them  on  to  the  lurk.  The  lodging-houses  is  good 
schools  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  when  a  me- 
chanic once  geU  out  on  the  lurk  he  never  cares  to 
go  to  work  again.  I  never  knew  one  return.  I 
have  been  out  oft  and  oft  with  weavers  with  a 
loom,  and  have  woven  a  piece  of  ribbon  in  a  gen- 
tleman's parlour — that  was  when  we  was  Co- 
ventry ribbon  weavers.  I  have  been  a  stocking 
weaver  from  Leicester,  and  a  lacemaker  too  from 
Nottingham.  Distressed  mechanics  on  their  way 
to  London  get  initiated  into  beggar's  tricka  in  the 
low  lodging-houses  and  the  unions.  This  is  the 
way,  you  see,  sir.  A  school  may  be  at  work 
from  the  lodging-house  where  the  mechanic  goes 
to,  and  some  of  the  school  finds  out  what  he  is, 
and  says,  '  Come  and  work  with  us  in  a  school : 
you  '11  do  better  than  you  can  at  your  business, 
and  you  csin  answer  any  questions;  we  11  lurk  on 
your  trade.*  I  hare  been  out  with  a  woman  and 
children.  It's  been  said  in  the  papers  that 
children  can  be  hired  for  that  lurk  at  4«e.  or  6<i. 
a  day — that 's  all  fudge,  all  stufl^  every  bit  of  it 
^ there 's  no  children  to  be  hired.  There's  many 
a  labouring  man  out  of  work,  who  baa  a  wife  and 
three  or  more  children,  who  is  glad  to  let  them  go 
out  with  any  patterer  he  knows.  The  woman  is 
entitled  to  all  the  clothes  and  grub  given,  and  her 
share  of  the  tiu— that's  the  way  it's  done;  and 
she's  treated  to  a  drink  after  her  day's  work, 
into  tlie  bargain.  I  've  been  out  on  the  respectabie 
/am Hi/  jnan  Inrk.  I  was  out  with  a  woman  and 
three  kids  the  other  day ;  her  husband  was  on  the 
pad  in  the  country,  as  London  was  too  hot  to 
hold  him.  The  kids  draws,  the  younger  the  better, 
for  if  you  vex  them,  and  they  're  oldish,  they  li 
blow  you.  Liverpool  Joe's  boy  did  so  at  Bury  Sl 
Edmund's  ton  patterer  that  he  was  out  with,  aod 
who  spoke  cross  to  him.  The  lad  shouted  out  so 
as  the  people  about  might  hear,  '  Don't  you  jav 
me,  you're  not  my  father;  my  father's  at  home 
pUying  cards.'  They  had  to  crack  the  pitch  (dis- 
continue) through  that.  The  respectable  family 
dodge  did  pretty  well.  I  've  been  on  the  clean 
family  lurk  too,  with  a  woman  and  children. 
We  dressed  to  give  the  notion  that,  however 
liuroble,  at  least  we  were  clean  in  all  onr 
poverty.  On  this  lurk  we  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  pavement  in  silence,  the  wife  in  a  per- 
ticler  clean  cap,  and  a  milk-white  apron.  The 
kids  have  long  clean  pinafores,  white  as  the 
driven  snow;  they're  only  used  in  clean  lurk, 
and  taken  off  directly  they  come  home.  The 
husband  and  father  is  in  a  white  flannel  jacket, 
an  apron  worn  and  clean,  and  polished  shoes.  To 
succeed  in  this  caper  there  must  be  no  rags,  but 
plenty  of  dams.  A  pack  of  pawn-tickets  is  car 
ried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  (One  man  that  I 
know  stuck  them  in  his  hat  like  a  carman's.) 
That's  to  show  that  they've  parted  with  their 
little  all  before  they  came  to  that.  They  are  real 
pawn-tickets.     I  have  known  a  man  pay  '2s.  Qd. 
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fiir  dm  lota  of  a  nurkige  c«rtiiicato  to  go  out 
on  the  elMm  lotk.  If  a  qneition  !•  asked,  I  my 
— ^'Wo'to  parted  with  oTery  thing,  and  can  get 
no  anploymetit;  to  be  mre,  we  hare  had  a  loaf 
from  the  parish,  but  what's  that  among  mj 
femilyV  That  takes  the  start  out  of  the  people, 
because  they  fay,  why  not  go  to  the  parish?  Some 
penoBB  Mir>  *  Oh,  poor  folks,  they  're  brought  to 
this,  and  how  dekn  they  are— a  dam  is  better 
thiui  a  patch  any  time.*  The  «lean  lurk  is  a  bate 
liring  now>-=^it  was  good — ^lots  of  togs  came  iuj 
and  often  the  whole  fiunilr  were  taken  into  a  house 
and  supplied  with  flannel  enough  to  make  under 
clothing  for  them  all ;  all  this  was  pledged  soon 
afterwards,  and  the  tickets  shown  to  prore  what 
was  parted  with,  through  want  Those  are  some 
of  the  leading  lurks.  There's  others.  '  Fits,'  are 
now  bad,  and  *  paraljrtics '  are  no  bettor^  the 
l^/er  Inrk  seems  geUing  up  though.  I  don't 
mean  the  selling,  but  the  dropping  them  in  the 
street  Im  if  by  accident  It's  a  great  thing  with 
the  children;  but  no  go  with  the  old  'uns.  I'll 
toil  you  of  another  lurk:  a  woman  I  knows  sends 
out  her  child  with  ^  os<  of  tea  and  half  a  quarter 
of  ingar,  and  the  child  sits  on  a  door  step  crying, 
and  saying,  if  questioned,  that  she  was  sent 
out  for  tea  and  sugar,  and  a  boy  snatched  the 
change  from  her,  and  threw  the  tea  and  sugar  in 
the  gutter.  The  mother  is  there,  like  a  stranger, 
and  says  to  the  child  : — '  And  was  that  your  poor 
mother's  last  shilling,  and  daren't  yon  go  home, 
poor  thing  1 '  Then  there  is  a  gathering — some- 
times 18rf.  in  a  morning ;  but  it's  almost  getting 
•tale,  that  is.  I  'to  done  the  shivering  dcdge  too 
— gone  out  in  the  cold  weather  half  naked.  One 
man  has  practised  it  so  much  that  he  can't  get  off 
shiTering  now*  Shaking  Jemmy  went  on  with 
hia  shivering  so  long  that  he  couldn't  help  it  at 
last.  He  shivered  like  a  jelly— like  a  calf's  foot 
with  the  ague — on  the  hottest  day  in  summer. 
It'i  a  good  dodge  in  tidy  inclement  seasons.  It's 
not  so  good  a  lurk,  by  two  bob  a  day,  as  it  once 
was.  This  is  a  single-handed  job  ;  for  if  one  man 
shivers  less  than  another  he  shows  that  it  isn't 
so  cold  as  the  good  shivercr  makes  it  out — then 
it's  no  go.  Of  the  maimtd  beggars^  some  are 
really  deserving  objects,  as  without  begging  they 
must  starve  to  death  ;  that's  a  fiict,  sir.  What's 
a  hbouring  man  to  do  if  he's  lost  any  of  his  limbs  1 
But  some  of  these  even  are  impostors.  I  know 
seveial  blind  men  who  have  pensions ;  and  I 
know  two  who  have  not  only  pensions,  but  keep 
lodging-houses,  and  are  worth  money,  and  still  go 
out  a  begging-^though  not  near  where  they  live. 
There's  the  man  with  the  very  big  leg>  who  sits 
on  the  pavement,  and  tolls  a  long  yam  about  the 
tram  carnage  having  gone  over  him  in  the  mibe. 
He  does  very  well — remarkable  well.  He  goes 
tatting  and  bOly-hunting  in  the  country  (gathering 
rags  and  buying  old  metal),  and  comes  only  to 
London  when  he  has  that  sort  of  thing  to  dispose 
ofk  There's  Paddy  in  the  truck  too ;  he  makes  a 
good  thing,  and  sends  money  home  to  Ireland ;  he 
has  a  decrepit  old  mother,  *and  it's  to  his  credit, 
fie  never  drinks.  There's  Jerry,  the  collier,  he 
has  loot  both  arms>  and  docs  a*  tidy  living,  and 


deserves  it ;  it's  a  bad  misfortune.  There's  Jack 
Tiptoe,  he  can't  put  one  heel  to  the  ground — ^no 
gammon ;  but  Mr.  Horsford  and  he  can't  agree, 
so  Jack  takes  to  the  provinces  now.  He  did  very 
well  indeed  here.  There  used  to  be  a  society 
among  us  called  the  Cadgef'i  Ctwbi  if  one  got  into 
a  prison  there  was  a  gathering  for  him  when  he 
came  out,  and  6s.  a  week  for  a  sick  member,  and 
when  he  got  out  again  two  collections  for  him,  the 
two  amounting  perhaps  to  !(.  We  paid  8d.  a 
Week  each — ^no  women  were  members — ^for  thirteen . 
weeks, 'and  then  shared  what  was  in  hand,  and 
began  for  the  next  thirteen,  receiving  new  members 
and  transacting  the  ntnal  business  of  a  club.  This 
has  been  discontinued  these  five  years ;  the  land- 
lord  cut  away  with  the  funds.  We  get  up  raffles, 
snd  help  one  another  in  the  best  way  we  can  now. 
At  one  time  we  had  forty-five  members,  besides 
the  secretary,  the  conductor,  and  under-conductor. 
The  rales  were  read  over  on  meeting  nights — every 
Wednesday  evening.  They  were  very  strict ;  no 
swearing,  obscene  or  profiine  language  was  per- 
mitted. For  the  first  offence  a  fine  of  Id,  was 
inflicted,  for  the  second  2d*,  and  for  the  third  the 
offender  was  ejected  the  room.  There  was  Very 
good  order,  and  few  fines  had  to  be  inflicted. 
Several  respectable  tradesmen  used  to  pay  a  trifle 
to  be  admitted,  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  used  to  be  surprised  at  their  regu- 
larity. Among  the  other  rales  were  these :  a  fine 
of  l(f.  for  any  member  refusing  to  sing  when  called 
on  ;  visitors  the  same.  All  the  fines  went  to  the 
fund.  If  a  member  didn't  pay  for  five  meeting 
nights  he  was  scratehed.  Very  few  were  scratehed. 
The  secretary  was  a  windmill  cove  (sold  children's 
windmills  in  the  streets),  and  was  excused  con- 
tributing to  the  funds.  He  had  Id.  from  each 
member  every  sharing  night,  once  a  quarter,  for 
his  labour  ;  he  was  a  very  good  scholar,  and  had 
been  brought  up  well.  The  landlord  generally 
gave  a  bob  on  a  sharing  night.  The  conductor 
managed  the  room,  and  the  under-conductor  kept 
the  door,  not  admitting  those  who  had  no  right  to 
be  there,  and  putting  out  those  who  behaved  im- 
properiy.  It  was  held  in  the  Coachmakers'  Arms, 
Bose-street,  Longrave-street ;  tip-top  swells  used 
to  come  among  us,  and  no  mistake ;  real  noble- 
men,  sir.     One   was  the  nephew  of  the  Duke 

of ,  and  was  well-known  to  all  of  us  by  the 

nick-name,  Facer. 

I  used  to  smoke  a  very  short  and  very  black 
pipe,  and  the  honourable  gent  has  often  snatched 
it  from  my  mouth,  and  has  given  me  a  doaen 
cigars  for  it.  My  face  has  been  washed  in  the 
gin  by  a  noble  lord  after  he  'd  made  me  drank, 
and  I  felt  as  if  it  was  vitriol  about  my  eyes. 
The  beggars  are  now  dispersed  and  broken  up. 
They  live  together  now  only  in  twos  and  threes, 
and,  in  plain  trath,  have  no  money  to  spend ;  they 
can't  get  it  Upon  an  average,  in  former  days  a 
cadger  could  make  his  two  or  three  guineas  per 
week  without  working  overtime ;  but  now  he  can 
hardly  cet  a  meal,  not  even  at  the  present  winter, 
though  it 's  been  a  slap  up  inclement  season,  to  be 
sure.  The  Mendicity  Society  has  rained  us— 
them  men  took  me  and  gave  me  a  lnonth>  and  I 
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can  Mj  from  my  conscience,  that  I  waa  no  more 
guilty  of  begging  at  that  time  than  an  unborn 
baby.  The  beggan  generally  lire  in  the  low 
lodging-homes^  and  there  of  a  night  they  tell  their 
tales  of  the  day,  and  inform  each  other  of  the 
good  and  bad  places  throughout  London,  and  what 
Murks'  do  the  best  They  will  also  say  what 
beats  they  intend  to  take  the  next  day,  so  that 
those  who  are  on  the  same  lurk  may  not  go  orer 
the  same  ground  as  their  pals.  It  is  no  use  tell- 
,  ing  a  lie,  but  the  low  lodging-houses  throughout 
London  and  the  country  are  nests  for  beggars  and 
thieyes.  I  know  some  houses  that  are  wholly 
supported  by  beggars.  In  almost  eyery  one  of  the 
padding  kens,  or  low  lodging-houses  in  the  country, 
there  is  a  list  of  walks  written  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  pasted  up  over  the  kitchen  mantel-piece.  Now 

at  St.  Alban's,  for  instance,  at  the ,  and  at 

other  places,  there  is  a  paper  stuck  up  in  each  of 
the  kitchens.  This  paper  is  headed  '  Walks  out 
or  THU  TOWN,'  and  underneath  it  is  set  down  the 
names  of  the  yillages  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
which  a  beggar  may  call  when  out  on  his  walk, 
and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  cadger  to 
make  a  round  of  about  six  miles,  each  day,  and 
return  the  same  night  In  many  of  those  papers 
there  are  sometimes  twenty  walks  set  down.  No 
yillages  that  are  in  any  way  *  gnmmy '  are  ever 
mentioned  in  these  papers,  and  the  cadger,  if  he 
feels  inclined  to  stop  for  a  few  days  in  the  town, 
will  be  told  by  the  lodging-house  keeper,  or  the 
other  cadgers  thnt  he  may  meet  there,  what  gen- 
tleman's seats  or  private  houses  are  of  any  account 
on  the  walk  that  he  means  to  take.  The  names 
of  the  good  houses  arc  not  set  down  in  the  paper, 
for  fear  of  the  police.  Most  of  the  lodging-house 
keepers  buy  the  *  scran  '  (broken  victuals)  of  the 
cadgers ;  the  good  food  they  cither  eat  themselves 
or  sell  to  the  other  travelliTs,  and  the  bad  they 
sell  to  parties  to  feed  their  dogs  or  pigs  upon. 
The  cadgers'  talk  is  quite  different  now  to  what 
it  wns  in  the  days  of  Billy.  You  see  tlie  lints 
got  awake  to  it,  so  in  course  we  had  to  alter  the 
patter.  The  new  style  of  cadgers'  cant  is  nothing 
like  the  thieves'  cant,  and  is  done  all  on  the 
rhyming  principle.  This  way 's  the  caper.  Sup- 
pose I  want  to  ask  a  pal  to  come  and  have  a  gla$8 
of  rum  and  smoke  a  pijtt  of  tobacco,  and  have  a 
game  at  cards  with  some  bloke*  at  honu  with  me,  I 
should  say,  if  there  were  any  flats  present, 
*  Splodger,  will  you  have  a  Jack-surpaM  of  finger- 
and-(Aum6,  and  blow  your  yard  of  tripe  of  nosey 
me  kncLckti',  and  have  a  touch  of  the  broad*  with 
me  and  the  other  heaps  of  coke  at  my  drum.  [In 
this  it  will  be  observed  that  every  one  of  the 
*cant  words  rhymes  with  the  words  ordinarily 
used  to  express  the  same  idea.]  I  can  assure  you 
what  little  we  cadgers  do  get  we  earn  uncommon 
hard.  Why,  from  standing  shaking — that  is, 
being  out  nearly  naked  in  the  hardest  frosts— I 
lost  the  use  of  my  left  side  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  wasn't  able  to  stir  ouuide  the  door.  I  got 
my  Hying  by  card-playing  in  the  low  lodging- 
houses  all  that  time.  I  worked  the  oracle— they 
were  not  up  to  it  I  put  the  tirst  and  seconds  on 
and  the  bridge  also.     I  'd  phiy  at  cards  with  any 


one.  Tou  see,  sir,  I  was  afeard  to  come  to  3rim  at 
first  because  I  had  been  '  a  starving'  on  the  pave- 
ment only  a  few  days  ago,  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  your  very  door,  and  I  thought  yoa  might 
know  me." 

MxETiKQ  or  Thibtxs. 
As  a  further  proo^  however,  of  the  demondinng 
influences  of  the  low  lodging-housea,  I  will  now 
conclude  my  iuTOStigations  into  the  lublect  with  a 
report  of  the  meeting  of  yagrants,  which  I  ooo- 
yened  for  the  express  purpose  of  consultiiw  thcsa 
generally  upon  several  pointa  which  had  eome 
under  my  notice  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries. 
The  Chronicle  reporter's  account  of  this  meeting 
waa  as  follows : — 

A  meeting  of  an  unprecedented  character  was 
held  at  the  British  Union  School-room,  Shak- 
speare-walk,  Shadwell,  on  Monday  eyening  last 
The  use  of  the  school-room  was  kindly  gfsoted  by 
Mr.  Fletcher,  the  proprietor,  to  whose  libenliiy 
we  stand  indebted  for  many  similar  fisvonrs.  It 
was  convened  by  our  Metropolitan  Gorreapondeat, 
for  the  purpose  of  assembling  together  some  of  the 
lowest  class  of  male  juvenile  thieyes  and  yi^ 
bonds  who  infest  the  metropolis  and  the  country 
at  hirge ;  and  although  privately  called,  at  only 
two  days'  notice,  by  the  distribution  of  udcets  of 
admission  among  the  class  in  question  at  the 
various  haunts  and  dens  of  infamy  to  which  they 
resort,  no  fewer  than  150  of  them  attended  on  the 
occasion.  The  only  condition  to  entitle  the  parties 
to  admission  was  that  they  should  be  vagianU, 
and  under  twenty  years  of  age.  They  had  all 
assembled  some  time  before  the  hour  for  com- 
mencing the  proceedings  arrived,  and  never  was 
witnessed  a  more  distressing  spectacle  of  squakw, 
rags,  and  wretchedness.  Some  were  young  men, 
and  some  mere  children  ;  one,  who  styled  himself 
a  "  cadger,"  was  six  years  of  age,  and  several  who 
confessed  themselves  "  prigs  "  were  only  ten.  The 
countenances  of  the  boys  were  of  various  chanc- 
tcrs.  Many  were  not  only  good-looking,  but  bad 
a  frank,  ingenuous  expression  that  seemed  in  no 
way  connected  with  innate  roguery.  Many,  on 
the  other  hand,  liad  the  deep-sunk  and  half-averted 
eye  which  are  so  characteristic  of  natural  dis- 
honesty and  cunning.  Some  had  the  regular 
features  of  lads  bom  of  parents  in  easy  circum- 
stances. The  hair  of  most  of  the  lads  was  cat 
very  close  to  the  head,  showing  their  recent  libeci- 
tion  from  prison ;  indeed,  one  might  tell  by  the 
comparative  length  of  the  crop,  the  time  that  each 
boy  had  been  out  of  gaol.  All  but  a  few  of  the 
elder  boys  were  remarkable,  amidst  the  ngs,  filth, 
and  wretchedness  of  their  external  appearance, 
for  the  mirth  and  carelessness  impressed  upea 
their  countenances.  At  first  their  Vehaviour  was 
very  noisy  and  disorderly  :  coarse  and  ribald  jokes 
were  freely  cracked,  exciting  general  bursts  of 
laughter ;  while  howls,  cat-calia,  and  all  manacr 
of  unearthly  and  indescribable  yella  threatened  Isr 
some  time  to  render  the  object  of  the  meeting 
utterly  abortive.  At  one  moment  a  lad  woaM 
imitate  the  bray  of  a  jack -ass,  and  immediately  the 
whole  hundred  and  fifty  would  fall  to  brayiog. 
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Then  aome  ngged  urchin  would  crow  like  a  cock, 
whefenpon  the  place  vould  echo  again  with  a 
bandied  and  fiftj  cock-crows.  Then,  as  a  black 
boj  entered  the  room,  one  of  the  young  vagabonds 
would  shout  out  "  swe-ee-op.**  This  would  be 
received  with  peals  of  laughter,  and  followed  by  a 
general  repetition  of  the  same  cry.  Next,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cat-calls  of  the  shrillest  possible 
description  would  almost  split  the  ears.  These 
wcNild  be  succeeded  by  cries  of  "  Strike  op,  you 
catgut  aerapers/'  "Go  on  with  your  barrow/' 
"  Flare  ap»  my  never^sweats,''  and  a  variety  of 
oika  street  sayings.  Indeed,  the  uproar  which 
went  on  before  the  meeting  began  will  be  best 
understood  if  we  compare  it  to  the  scene  presented 
by  a  public  menagerie  at  feeding  time.  The 
greatest  difficulty,  as  might  be  expected,  was  ex- 
perienced in  collecting  the  subjoined  statistics  of 
tbeir  diaiacter  and  condition.  By  a  well-contrived 
and  persevering  mode  of  inquiry,  however,  the 
following  fiucts  wexe  elicited: — 

With  respect  to  their  o^m,  the  youngest  boy 
present  was  6  years  old.  He  styled  himself  a 
"cadger,**  and  said  that  his  mother,  who  is  a 
widow,  and  suffering  from  ill-health,  sends  him 
into  the  streets  to  beg.  There  were  seven  of  10 
yean  of  age,  three  of  12,  three  of  13,  ten  of  14, 
ten  of  15,  eleven  of  16,  twenty  of  17,  twenty-six 
of  18,  and  forty-five  of  19. 

Nineteen  had  faXktr%  and  mothers  still  living ; 
thirty-nine  had  only  one  parent,  and  eighty  were 
orphans  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  having 
neither  fiither  nor  mother  alive. 

Of  vrqfetted  heggan  there  were  fifty,  and  sixty- 
six  who  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  habitual 
Ikievti.  The  announcement  that  the  greater  num- 
ber present  were  thieves  pleased  them  exceedingly, 
and  waa  received  with  three  rounds  of  applause. 

Twelve  of  the  youths  assembled  had  been  in 
jpruon  once  (two  of  these  were  but  10  years  of 
age) ;  5  had  been  in  prison  twice ;  3,  thrice;  4  four 
times;  7,  five  times;  8,  six  times ;  5,  seven  times; 
4,  eight  times ;  2,  nine  times  (1  of  them  13  years 
of  age) ;  5,  ten  times;  5,  twelve  times;  2,  tliir- 
teen  tiroes ;  3,  fourteen  times ;  2,  sixteen  times ; 
8.  seventeen  times ;  2,  eighteen  times ;  5,  twenty 
times ;  6,  twenty-four  times  ;  1,  twenty-five  times ; 
1,  twenty-six  times;  and  1,  twenty-nine  times. 
The  announcements  in  reply  to  the  questions  as 
to  the  number  of  times  that  any  of  them  had  been 
in  prison  were  received  with  great  applause,  which 
becsme  more  and  more  boisterous  as  the  number 
of  imprisonments  increased.  When  it  was  an- 
nonn€«d  that  one,  though  only  19  years  of  age, 
had  been  in  prison  as  many  as  twenty-nine  times, 
the  clapping  of  hands,  the  cat-calls,  and  shouts  of 
"  brayvo  1  lasted  for  several  nifmites,  and  the 
whole  of  the  boys  rose  to  look  at  the  distinguished 
individual.  Some  chalked  on  their  hats  the  figures 
which  designated  the  sum  of  the  several  times  that 
they  had  been  in  gaol. 

As  to  the  eauKS  of  their  voffobondism,  it  was 
fonnd  that  22  had  run  away  from  their  homes, 
owing  to  the  ill-treatment  of  their  parents;  18 
confiMsed  to  having  been  ruined  through  their 
parents  allowing  them  to  run  wild  in  the  streets. 


and  to  be  led  astray  by  bad  companions;  and  15 
acknowledged  that  they  had  been  first  taught 
thieving  in  a  lodging-house. 

Concerning  the  vagrant  habits  of  the  youths, 
the  following  fects  were  elicited :  78  regularly 
roam  through  the  country  every  year,  65  sleep 
regularly  in  the  casual  wards  of  the  unions,  and 
52  occasionally  slept  in  tramper's  lodging-houses 
throughout  the  country. 

Respecting  their  education-,  according  to  the 
popular  meaning  of  the  term,  63  of  the  150  were 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  they  were  principally 
thieves.  Fifty  of  this  number  said  they  had 
read  "Jack  Sheppard,'*  and  the  lives  of  Dick 
Turpin,  Claude  du  Yal,  and  all  the  other  popular 
thieves*  novels,  as  well  as  the  "  Newgate  Calendar*' 
and  "  Lives  of  the  Bobbers  and  Pirates."  Those 
who  could  not  read  themselves,  said  they  'd  had 
"Jack  Sheppard"  read  to  them  at  the  lodging- 
houses.  Numbers  avowed  that  they  had  been 
induced  to  resort  to  an  abandoned  course  of  life 
from  reading  the  lives  of  notorious  thieves,  and 
novels  about  highway  robbers.  When  asked 
what  they  thought  of  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  several 
bawled  out  "  He's  a  regular  brick  "--a  sentiment 
which  was  almost  universally  concurred  in  by  the 
deafening  shouts  and  plaudits  which  followed. 
When  asked  whether  they  would  like  to  be  Jack 
Sheppards,  they  answered,  "  Yes,  if  the  times 
was  the  same  now  as  they  were  then."  Thirteen 
confessed  that  they  had  taken  to  thieving  in  order 
to  go  to  the  low  theatres ;  and  one  lad  said  he  had 
lost  a  good  situation  on  the  Birmingham  Railway 
through  his  love  of  the  play. 

Twenty  stated  they  had  been  jtogged  in  prison 
— many  of  them  two,  three,  and  four  different 
times.  A  policeman  in  plain  clothes  was  present ; 
but  their  acute  eyes  were  not  long  before  they 
detected  his  real  character  notwithstanding  his 
disguise.  Several  demanded  that  he  should  be 
turned  out.  The  officer  was  accordingly  given  to 
understand  that  the  meeting  was  a  private  one, 
and  requested  to  withdraw.  Having  apologised 
for  intruding,  he  proceeded  to  leave  the  room — 
and,  no  sooner  did  tho  boys  see  the  policeman 
move  towards  the  door,  than  they  gave  vent  to 
several  rounds  of  very  hearty  applause,  accom- 
panied with  hisses,  groans,  and  cries  of  "  throw 
him  over." 

The  process  of  interrogating  them  in  the  mass 
having  been  concluded,  the  next  step  was  to  call 
several  of  them  separately  to  the  platform,  to 
narrate,  in  their  peculiar  style  and  phraseology, 
the  history  of  their  own  career,  together  with  the 
causes  which  had  led  them  to  take  up  a  life  of 
'dishonesty.  Tho  novelty  of  their  position  as 
speech-makers  seemed  peculiarly  exciting  to  the 
speakers  themselves,  and  provoked  much  merri- 
ment and  interest  amongst  the  lads.  Their  antics 
and  buffoonery  in  commencing  their  addresses 
were  certainly  of  the  most  ludicrous  character. 
The  first  speaker,  a  lad  17  years  of  age,  ascended 
the  platform,  dressed  in  a  torn  "  wide-a-awake" 
hat,  and  a  dirty  smock-frock.  He  began :— Gen- 
tlemen [immense  applause  and  laughter],  I  am  a 
Brummagem  lad  [laughter].    Hy  father  has  been 
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dead  three  yenn,  and  my  mother  seven.  'When 
my  father  died  I  had  to  go  and  lire  along  with  my 
aunt  I  fell  out  of  employment,  and  went  round 
about  the  town,  and  fell  into  the  company  of  a  lot 
of  chaps,  and  went  picking  ladies'  pockets.  Then 
I  was  in  prison  once  or  twice,  and  I  came  to 
London,  and  have  been  in  sereral  prisons  here.  I 
have  been  in  London  three  years;  but  I  have 
been  out  of  it  several  times  in  that  time.  I  can't 
get  anything  honest  to  do ;  and  I  wish  I  ecmld  get 
something  at  sea,  or  in  any  foreign  land.  I  don't 
care  what  or  where  it  is  [cheers  and  yells]. 

Another  lad  about  16,  clad  in  a  tugged  eoat, 
with  n  dirty  face  and  matted  hair,  next  came 
(tirward  and  said — My  fisther  was  a  soldier,  and 
when  I  growed  up  to  about  ten  years  I  joined  the 
regiment  as  a  drummer  in  the  Grenadier  Guards. 
I  went  on  and  got  myself  into  trouble,  till  at  hut 
I  got  turned  away,  and  my  &ther  left  the  regi- 
ment. I  then  went  out  with  some  more  chaps 
and  went  thieving,  and  have  been  thieving  about 
two  years  now.  [Several  voices — **  Very  good ;" 
"that 's  bcantiful ;"  "I  hope  you  do  it  well."] 

The  third  boy,  who  stated  that  he  had  been 
twenty-four  times  in  prison,  said  he  belonged  to 
Ilendon,  in  Middlesex,  and  that  his  fiither  left  his 
mother  seventeen  years  ago,  and  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  He  went  to  Christ- 
church  school  for  some  time,  but  afterwards  picked 
up  with  Imd  companions,  and  went  a  thieving.  He 
wont  to  school  again,  but  again  lefl  it  to  go  a 
thieving  and  cadfong  with  bad  companions.  He 
had  been  duing  that  for  the  last  five  years ;  and  if 
he  could  got  out  of  it  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
leave  it  [cheers]. 

The  fourth  lad  (who  was  received  with  loud 
cheering,  evidently  indicating  that  he  was  a  well- 
known  character)  said,  he  came  from  the  city  of 
York,  and  was  a  farrier.  His  father  died  a  few 
years  ago,  and  then  he  took  to  work  ;  hut  "  the 
play "  led  him  on  to  be  a  thief,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  he  had  done  nothing  but  beg 
or  thieve.  If  he  could  go  to  Austmlia  he  would 
be  very  glad  ;  as  if  he  stopped  in  England  he 
feared  he  should  do  nothing  but  tliiove  to  the  end 
[laughter,  with  cries  of  "  well  done,"  "  very  well 
spoken"]. 

The  next  speaker  was  about  18  years  of  age, 
and  appeared  a  very  sharp  intelligent  lad.  After 
making  a  very  grave  but  irresistibly  comical  pre- 
fatory bow,  by  placing  his  hand  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  so  (as  it  were)  forcing  it  to  give  a  nod, 
he  proceeded :  My  father  is  an  engineer's  labourer, 
and  the  first  cause  of  my  thieving  was  that  he 
kept  me  without  grub,  and  wallopped  me 
[laughter].  Well,  I  was  at  work  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was,  and  I  kept  pilfering,  and  at  lost 
they  bowled  me  out  [loud  cheers].  I  got  a  show- 
ing up,  and  at  hist  they  turned  me  away;  and,  not 
liking  to  go  home  to  *my  fiither,  I  ran  away.  I 
went  to  Margate,  where  I  had  some  friends,  with 
a  shilling  in  my  pocket.  I  never  stopped  till  I 
got  to  Ramsgate,  and  I  had  no  lodging  except 
under  the  trees,  and  had  only  the  bits  uf  bread  I 
could  pick  up.  When  I  got  there  my  grand- 
father took  me  in  and  kept  me  for  a  twelvemonth. 


My  mother's  brother's  wife  had  a  a^te  •gaiMt 
me,  and  tried  to  get  me  turned  awaj.  I  dM  not 
know  what  thieving  wai  then;  and  I  «nd  to 
pray  that  her  heart  might  be  tnmed,  bccauM  I 
did  not  know  what  would  become  tff  bm  if  my 
grandfiither  turned  me  away.  But  she  got  otbar 
people  to  complain  of  me,  and  wtj  I  was  a 
nuisance  to  the  town ;  but  I  knowed  there  waa 
no  fault  in  me;  but,  howover,  my  giandlinbcr 
said  he  could  put  up  with  Id*  no  longer,  and 
turned  me  away.  So  after  that  I  caine  boek  to 
London,  and  goes  to  the  union.  The  first  B%ht  I 
went  there  I  got  tore  up  [eheera  and  laughter]. 
Everything  was  torn  off  my  back,  and  the  bread 
was  taken  away  from  mo,  and  becauae  I  laid  a 
word  I  got  w«U  wallopped  [renewed  laMghter]. 
They  "  small-ganged*'  me;  and  aflerwarda  I  went 
seven  days  to  prison  becauae  othen  tore  my 
clothes.  When  I  went  in  there — thia  was  the 
first  time — a  man  said  to  me,  "What  art  you 
here  fori"  I  said,  "  For  tearitig  tip.**  The  man 
said  to  another,  "  What  are  you  hen  fori"  and 
the  other  made  answer,  "For  a  handkerchief." 
The  man  then  said,  "  Ah,  that's  aomething  like;" 
and  he  said  to  me,  "  Why  are  yon  not  a  thicf-^ 
you  will  only  get  to  prison  for  that."  I  Mid,  "  I 
will."  Well,  aficr  that  I  went  pilfering  small 
things,  worth  a  penny  or  twopence  at  first;  hut  I 
soon  saw  better  things  were  as  ensy  to  be  got  as 
them,  BO  I  took  them  [laughter].  I  picked  op 
with  one  that  knowed  more  than  me.  He  fairly 
kept  me  for  some  time,  and  I  learnt  as  well  is 
him.  I  picked  him  up  in  a  London  workhouse. 
After  that  I  thought  I  would  try  my  fiiends 
again,  and  I  went  to  my  uncle  at  DoTer,  bat  he 
could  do  nothing  for  me,  so  I  got  a  place  at  a 
butcher's,  where  I  fancied  myself  fairly  blessed, 
for  I  had  2s.  a  week  and  my  board  and  washing. 
I  kept  a  twelvemonth  there  honest,  without 
thieviiiir.  At  last  my  master  and  I  fell  out  and  I 
left  again,  so  I  was  forced  to  come  up  to  London, 
and  there  I  found  my  old  companions  iu  the 
iSmithfield  pens—they  were  not  living  anywhere. 
I  used  to  go  to  the  workhouse  and  used  to  (ear 
up  and  refuse  to  work,  and  used  to  get  sent  to 
"  quod,"  and  I  used  to  corse  the  day  when  it  wis 
my  turn  to  go  out.  The  governor  of  the  prison 
used  to  sny  he  hoped  he  wouldn't  see  my  bee 
there  again ;  but  I  used  to  answer,  "  I  shall  be 
here  again  to  night,  because  it 's  the  only  place 
I  've  got,"     That 's  all  I  "ve  got  to  say. 

The  next  lad,  who  said  he  had  been  fourteen 
times  in  prison,  was  a  taller,  cleaner,  and  siotf 
intelligent-looking  youth  than  any  that  had  f»> 
ceded  him.  Aflter  making  a  low  affected  bov, 
over  the  railing,  to  the  company  below,  and  utte^ 
ing  a  preliminary  a-hem  or  two  with  the  nest 
ludicrous  mock  gravity,  he  began  bv  sayiag:— 
"  I  am  a  native  of  London.  My  fiither  is  a  poor 
labouring  man,  with  \ba.  a  week— little  rnoagh, 
I  think,  to  keep  a  home  for  four,  and  find  candle- 
light [laughter].  I  was  at  work  looking  afters 
boiler  at  a  p.-lpe^staiher*s  in  Old-street-rottd  st  0f. 
a  week,  when  one  night  they  bowled  me  out  I 
got  the  sack,  and  a  bag  to  take  it  bone  in 
[laughter].     I  got  my  wages,  and  ran  away  fiosi 
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boma,  Imt  in  four  dajrii  being  hungry,  and  haying 
no  money,  I  went  back  aflain.  I  got  a  towelling. 
Imt  it  did  not  do  me  much  good.  Hy  father  did 
not  lilce  to  torn  me  out  of  doors,  go  he  tied  me  to 
t)ie  Ifg  of  the  bedstead  [laoghter].  He  tied  my 
ll^|Bd«  pnd  ftet  40  that  |  could  hardly  move,  but  I 
nuuMfed  aomehow  to  turn  my  gob  (mouth)  round 
■ad  gnawiftd  it  away.  I  run  down  stiMra  and  got 
ont  m%  the  back  door  and  over  a  neighbor's  wall, 
%nd  never  went  home  for  nine  months.  I  never 
ko^ad  inth  anything.  I  never  took  anything  that 
VM  too  lio(  for  me.  The  captain  of  a  man-of-war 
aboat  this  time  took  me  into  his  service,  where  I 
nnuned  five  weeks  till  I  took  a  fever,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  hospitaL  When  I  recovered, 
the  captain  was  gone  to  Africa;  and  not  liking  to 
0»  home,  I  stepped  away,  and  have  been  from 
home  ever  since.  I  was  in  Brummagem,  and  was 
ieven  days  in  the  new  'stir'  (prison),  and  nearly 
broke  my  neck.  When  I  came  out,  I  fell  into 
bad  company,  and  went  cadging,  and  have  been 
c»dgin|  ever  since;  but  if  I  could  leave  off,  and 

Sto  tie  Isle  of  Dogs,  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the 
[«  of  Woman  [laughter],  or  any  other  foreign 
place,  I  would  embrace  the  opportunity  as  soon  as 
I  ooold.  And  if  so  be  that  any  gentleman  would 
take  me  in  hand,  and  send  me  out,  I  would  be 
very  thankful  to  him,  indeed.  And  so  good 
nifbt"  [cheers]. 

A  dirty  little  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age,  dressed 
in  a  big  jacket,  next  stood  forward.  He  said  his 
Isther  was  a  man-of-war's  man,  and  when  he  came 
home  from  sea  once  his  father,  his  mother,  and  all 
of  them  got  drunk.  The  lad  then  stole  Ad.  from 
l|is  £ither  s  pocket.  After  this,  when  he  was  sent 
fior  sixpenny  rum  he  used  to  fetch  fourpcuny,  and 
for  fourpenny  gin  threepenny ;  and  for  fourpenny 
beer  he  used  to  fetch  threepenny,  and  keep  the 
difference  to  himself.  His  mother  used  to  sell 
fruit,  and  when  she  left  him  at  the  stall  he  used 
to  eat  what  he  could  not  sell,  and  used  to  sell 
•ome  to  get  marbles  and  buttons.  Once  he  stole 
a  loaf  from  a  baker's  shop.  The  man  let  him  off, 
but  his  fiuher  beat  him  for  it  The  beating  did 
bim  no  good.  After  that  he  used  to  go  "  smug- 
ging'* [running  away  with]  other  people's  things. 
Thoi  one  day  his  father  caught  him,  and  tied  his 
leg  to  the  bedstead,  and  left  iiim  there  till  he  was 

Etty  near  dead.  He  ran  away  afterwards,  and 
been  thieving  ever  since. 

A  lad  about  twenty  was  here  about  to  volunteer 
n  statement  concerning  the  lodging-houses,  by 
which  he  declared  he  had  been  brought  to  his 
ruin,  but  he  was  instantly  assailed  with  cries  of 
"come  4own  !"  "hold  your  tongue  !"  and  these 
became  so  general,  and  were  in  so  menacing  a 
tone,  that  ho  said  he  was  afraid  to  make  any  dis- 
closnres,  because  he  believed  if  he  did  sp  he  would 
hnva  perhaps  two  or  three  doxen  of  the  other 
chaps  on  to  him  [great  confusion]. 

Mr.  M athsw  :  Will  it  hurt  any  of  you  here  if 
he  says  anything  against  the  lodging-houses  [yes, 
yes] )     How  will  it  do  so  ] 

A  Voice :  They  will  not  allow  stolen  property 
to  come  into  them  if  it  is  told. 

Ma.  Mathew  :  But  would  you  not  all  gUdly 


f  uit  your  present  course  of  life  [yes,  yes,  yes]  ] 
Then  why  not  have  the  lodging-house  system,  the 
principal  cause  of  all  your  misery,  exposed  ] 

A  Voice :  If  they  shut  up  the  lodging-houses, 
where  are  we  to  go  1  If  a  poor  boy  gets  to  the 
workhouse  he  catches  a  ^ver,  and  is  starved  into 
the  banain. 

Mb.  Mathsw  : — Are'  not  yon  all  tired  of  the 
lives  you  now  lead  1  [Vociferous  cries  of ''  yes,  yes, 
we  wish  to  better  ourselves  ! "  from  all  parts  of  the 
room.]  However  much  you  dread  the  exposure 
of  the  lodging-houses,  you  know,  my  lads,  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  it  is  in  them  you  meet  your  com- 
panions, and  ruin,  if  not  begun  there,  is  at  least 
completed  in  such  places.  If  a  boy  runs  away 
from  home  he  is  encouraged  there  and  kept  se- 
creted from  his  narents.  And  do  not  the  parties 
who  keep  these  places  grow  rich  on  your  degrada- 
tion and  your  peril  1  [Loud  cries  of  *'  yes,  yes  1 "] 
Then  why  don't  you  all  come  forward  now,  and, 
by  exposing  them  to  the  public,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  iniquities  and  vice  practised  in  such  places, 
put  an  end  to  these  dens  at  once  1  There  is  not 
one  of  you  here — not  one,  at  least,  of  the  elder 
boys,  who  has  found  out  the  mistake  of  his  present 
life,  who  would  not,  I  verily  believe,  become 
honest,  and  earn  his  living  by  his  industry,  if  he 
could.  You  might  have  thought  a  roving  life  a 
pleasant  thing  enough  at  first,  but  you  now  know 
that  a  vagabond's  life  is  full  of  suffering,  care, 
peril,  and  privation ;  you  are  not  so  happy  as  you 
thought  you  would  be,  and  are  tired  and  disgusted 
with  your  present  course.  This  is  what  I  hear 
from  you  all.  Am  I  not  stating  the  fact]  [Re- 
newed cries  of  "yes,  yes,  yes!"  and  a  voice: 
"  The  fact  of  it  is,  sir,  we  don't  see  our  folly  till  it 
is  too  late."]  Now  I  and  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  re;illy  wish  you  well,  and  would  gladly 
do  anything  we  could  to  get  you  to  earn  an  honest 
living.  All,  or  nearly  all,  your  misery,  I  know, 
proceeds  from  the  low  lodging-houses  ["yes,  yes,  it 
does,  master!  it  does"];  and  I  am  determiued, 
with  your  help,  to  effect  their  utter  destruction. 
[A  voice,  "  I  am  glad  of  it,  sir — you  are  quite 
right ;  and  I  pray  iiod  to  assist  you."] 

The  elder  boys  were  then  asked  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  best  mode  of  effecting  their 
deliverance  from  their  present  degraded  position. 
Some  thought  emigration  the  best  means,  for  if 
they  started  afresh  in  a  new  colony,  they  said 
they  would  leave  behind  them  their  bad  charac- 
ters, which  closed  every  avenue  to  employment 
against  them  at  home  Others  thought  there 
would  be  difficulties  in  obtaining  work  in  the 
colonies  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  their  being 
driven  to  support  themselves  by  their  old  practices. 
Many  again  thought  the  temptations  which  sur- 
rounded them  in  EngUnd  rendered  their  reforma- 
tion impossible ;  whilst  many  more  considered  that 
the  same  temptations  would  assail  them  abroad 
which  existed  at  home. 

Mr.  Mayuew  then  addressed  them  on  another 
point.  He  said  he  had  seen  many  notorious 
thieves  in  the  course  of  his  investigiitions.  Since 
then  he  had  received  them  at  all  hours  into  his 
house — men  of  the  most  desperate  and  women  of 
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tKe  most  abandoned  characters — but  he  had  never 
lost  a  6(/.  worth  of  his  property  by  them.  One 
thief  he  had  entrusted  with  a  sovereign  to  get 
changed,  and  the  lad  returned  and  gave  him  back 
the  full  amount  in  silver.  Ho  had  since  gone  out 
to  America.  Now  he  would  ask  all  those  present 
whether,  if  he  were  to  give  them  a  sovereign,  they 
would  do  the  same  1  [Several  voices  heft  called 
out  that  they  would,  and  others  that  they  would 
not.  Others,  again,  said  that  they  would  to  him, 
but  to  no  one  else.] 

Here  one  of  the  most  desperate  characters  pre- 
sent, a  boy  who  had  been  twenty-six  times  in 
prison,  was  singled  out  from  the  rest,  and  a  sove- 
reijtn  given  to  him  to  get  changed,  in  order  to 
make  the  experiment  whether  he  would  have  the 
honesty  to  return  the  change  or  abscond  with  it  in 
his  possession.  He  was  informed,  on  receiving  it, 
that  if  he  chose  to  decamp  with  it,  no  proceedings 
should  be  taken  against  him.  He  left  the  room 
amid  the  cheers  of  his  companions,  and  when  he 
had  been  absent  a  few  moments  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  door  each  time  it  opened, 
anxiously  expecting  his  arrival,  to  prove  his  trust- 
worthiness. Never  was  such  interest  displayed 
by  any  body  of  individuals.  They  mounted  the 
forms  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  first  glimpse 
of  his  retnni.  It  was  clear  that  their  honour  was 
at  stake ;  and  several  said  they  would  kill  the  lad 
in  the  morning  if  he  made  off  with  the  money. 
Many  minutes  elapsed  in  almost  painful  suspense, 
and  some  of  his  companions  began  to  fear  that  so 
largo  a  sum  of  money  had  proved  too  great  a 
temptation  for  the  boy.  At  last,  however,  a 
tremendous  burst  of  cheering  announced  tiie  lad's 
return.  The  delight  of  his  companions  broke  forth 
again  and  again,  in  long  and  loud  peals  of  ap- 
plause, and  the  youth  advanced  amidst  triumphant 
shouts  to  the  platform,  and  gave  up  the  money  in 
full. 

The  assemblage  was  then  interrogated  as  to 
the  effect  of  flogging  as  a  punishment ;  and  the 
general  feelin;;:  appeared  to  be  that  it  hardened 
the  criminal  instead  of  checking  his  depravity, 
and  excited  the  deadliest  enmity  in  his  bosom  at 
the  time  towards  the  person  inflicting  it.  When 
asked  whether  they  had  seen  any  public  execu- 
tions, they  almost  all  cried  out  that  they  had  seen 
Manning  and  his  wife  hunpr ;  others  said  that  they 
had  seen  Rush  and  Sarah  Thomas  executed.  They 
stated  that  they  liked  to  go  a  "  death-hunting," 
after  seeing  one  or  two  executed.  It  hardened 
them  to  it,  and  at  last  they  all  got  to  thieve  under 
the  gallows.  They  felt  rather  shocked  at  the 
sight  of  an  execution  at  first;  but,  after  a  few 
repetitions,  it  soon  wore  ofT. 

Before  the  meeting  broke  up  several  other  lads 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  make  statements. 

A  young  man,  18  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
miserable  and  ragged  appearance,  said  he  first  left 
home  from  bad  usage ;  and  could  not  say  whether 
it  was  the  same  with  his  sister  or  not,  but  she  left 
her  home  about  nine  months  ago,  when  he  met 
her  while  he  was  getting  his  living  as  a  coster- 
monger.  With  the  stock-money  that  he  had,  rather 
than  she  should  be  driven  to  prostitution  and  the 


streets,  he  bought  as  many  things  ai  be  could  to 
furnish  a  room.  This  exhausted  hit  ttock-mooey, 
and  then  his  furniture  had  to  go  a  little  at  a  time 
to  support  him  and  his  sistor  in  food.  After  thu 
he  was  obliged  to  take  a  furnished  room,  whkh 
put  him  to  greater  expense.  To  keep  her  off  the 
streets,  he  was  compelled  to  thieve.  Hit  ftther, 
if  he  ever  had  the  feeling  of  a  Chrittian,  would 
never  have  treated  him  at  he  had  done.  Could  a 
father  (he  asked)  have  any  feeling,  who  chained 
his  son  up  by  the  leg  in  a  thed,  at  Aw  fiither  had 
done  to  him,  and  fed  him  on  bread  and  water  for 
one  entire  month  :  and  then,  after  chaining  him 
up  all  day,  still  chain  him  in  bed  at  night  This 
it  was  that  drove  him  into  the  ttreett  at  fint  It 
wat  after  hit  mother  died,  and  he  had  a  ttep- 
mother,  that  his  &ther  treated  him  thus.  His 
mother-in-law  ill-treated  him  at  well  at  hit  fiither. 
If  he  had  been  a  transport  he  coald  not  haTobeen 
treated  worse.  He  told  his  fitther  that  he  was 
driving  him  on  the  road  to  transportation,  hot 
he  took  no  notice  of  it ;  and  he  wat  obliged  to 
leave  hit  roof.     He  had  been  in  Newgate  tinee. 

A  little  boy,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  tailor, 
came  up  to  Mr.  Mayhew  crying  bitterly,  and  im* 
plored  him  to  allow  him  to  tay  a  word.  He  ttated 
— I  am  here  starving  all  my  time.  lAtt  night  I 
wat  out  in  the  cold  and  nearly  firoae  to  death. 
When  I  got  up  I  wat  quite  stiff  and  could  hardly 
walk.  I  slept  in  Whitechapel  under  a  form  where 
they  sell  meat.  I  was  an  apprentice  on  board  of 
a  fishing  smack,  and  ran  away  because  I  was  ili- 
trcated.  After  I  nin  away  I  broke  into  my 
master's  house  because  I  was  hungr}'.  He  gave 
me  twelve  months,  and  now  he  is  in  the  union 
himself;  he  failed  in  business  and  got  broken  np. 
I  have  been  out  of  prison  three  months,  starving ; 
and  I  would  rather  do  anything  than  thieve.  If 
I  see  a  little  thing  I  take  it,  because  I  can't  get 
anything  to  eat  without  it.  [Here  the  child,  still 
weeping  piteously,  uncovered  his  breast,  and 
showed  his  bones  starting  through  his  skin.  He 
said  he  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  country.] 

The  following  statement  respecting  the  lodging- 
houses  was  made,  after  the  others  had  left,  bf 
another  lad.  He  left  home  when  about  thirteen, 
and  never  thieved  before  that.  His  father  was 
dead,  and  his  mother  was  unable  to  keep  him.  He 
got  a  situation  and  held  it  for  three  years  and 
nine  months,  until  he  picked  up  with  a  man  from 
a  lodging-house,  and  through  keeping  late  hours 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  place  and  sleep  in  i 
lodging-house  himself.  The  lodging-house  is  in 
Short's-gardens.  This  he  considered  to  have  been 
the  commencement  of  his  downfall.  About  fortj 
thieves  lived  in  the  house,  and  they  brought  ia 
stolen  property  of  every  description,  and  the  de- 
puties received  it  and  took  it  to  other  people  to  sell 
it  again,  and  get  the  price  and  pay  the  thieves. 
They  got  double  as  much  as  the  thieves  did,  or 
else  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Several  housebreakers  lived  at  the  house,  and  be 
heard  them  there  plan  the  robbery  of  Bull  and 
Wilson,  the  woollen-drapers  in  Si.  MartinVltue. 
One  of  the  men  secreted  himself  in  the  house  in 
the  daytime,  and  the  other  two  were  admitted  by 
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him  at  night  If  he  had  stated  this  at  the  meeting 
the  perMOi  pieMnt  would  hare  killed  him.  He 
iVBS  tore  that  more  might  be  done  by  giving  proper 
Dt  to  virtue,  and  by  reforming  the 
J  than  by  rigoroua  proiecution.  He  said 
(with  tean  in  hit  eyei)  that  he  should  be  very 
willing  and  happy  to  work  for  an  honest  living  if 
he  eocdd  only  get  it  to  do.  He  showed  a  letter  of 
recommendation  for  good  conduct  to  his  former 
mailer,  and  a  Bible;  both  of  which  had  been 
given  him  by  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol  which  he 
had  jtttt  lefty  after  undergoing  an  imprisonment  of 
twelve  months.  It  was  useless  (he  said)  for  a 
Tonng  man  like  him  to  apply  to  the  parish  for  re- 
lief; he  might  just  as  well  stond  in  the  street  and 
talk  to  a  lamp-post  Then  what  was  a  man  to  do 
after  he  left  prison  1  He  must  go  a  thieving  to 
live.  He  was  persuaded  that  if  there  was  an  in- 
sdtntion  to  give  employment  to  the  homeless,  the 
friendlsis,  and  the  penniless,  after  being  libereted 
fram  prison,  it  would  be  the  means  of  reKuing 


The  proceedings  then  terminated.  The  assem- 
blage^ which  had  become  more  rational  and  ma- 
nageable towards  the  close,  dispersed,  quite  peace- 
ably it  should  be  added,  and  the  boys  were 
evidently  sincerely  greteful  for  the  efforts  being 
made  to  bring  their  misfortunes  before  the  notice 
of  those  in  whose  power  it  may  be  to  alleviate 


Before  they  were  dismissed,  as  much  money 
was  dispensed  to  each  as  would  defray  his  night's 
lodging. 

OV  TBI  COUST&T  LODOIKO-HOUSBS. 

Concerning  the  lodging-houses,  more  especially 
in  the  country,  I  give  the  statement  of  a  middle- 
aged  man,  fiuniliar  with  them  for  twenty  years. 
He  was  recommended  to  me  as  possessed  of  much 
humour  and  a  great  master  of  humourous  slang : — 

"  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  sir;  but  one  lodging- 
house  is  so  like  another  that  I  can't  draw  much 
distinction.  In  small  country  towns,  especially 
agricultnial  towns,  they  are  decent  places  enough, 
regular  in  their  hours,  and  tidy  enough.  At  these 
pbhces  they  have  what  they  call '  their  own  travel- 
lers,' persons  that  they  know,  and  who  are  always 
accommodated  iu  preference.  As  to  the  characters 
that  frequent  these  places,  let  us  begin  with  the 
Croeuitts.  They  carry  about  a  lot  of  worms  in 
bottles,  what  they  never  took  out  of  anybody, 
though  they  11  tell  you  different,  or  long  pieces  of 
tape  in  bottles,  made  to  look  like  worms,  and  on 
tlmt  they  '11  patter  in  a  market  place  as  if  on  a  real 
cure,  and  they  've  got  the  cheek  to  tell  the  people 

that  that  very  worm  was  taken  from  Lady , 

near  the  town,  and  referring  them  to  her  to  prove 
it  The  one  I  knew  best  would  conunence  with  a 
piece  of  sponge  in  a  bottle,  which  he  styled  the 
stomach  wolf.  That  was  his  leading  slum,  and 
pretty  well  he  sponged  them  too.  When  he  'd  pat- 
tered on  about  the  wolf,  he  had  another  bottle  with 
what  he  called  a  worm  200  inches  long,  he  bounced 
it  was,  which  the  day  before  yesterday  he  had 

from  Mrs. 's  girl  (some  well-known  person), 

and  referred  them  to  her.    While  he 's  going  on,  a 


brother  Crocus  will  step  up,  a  stranger  to  the  people, 

and  say,  *  Ah,  Doctor ,  you're  right     I  had 

the  pleasure  of  dining  with  Mr. when  the 

worm  was  extracted,  and  never  saw  a  child  so 
altered  in  my  life.'  That 's  what  the  Crocus's  call 
giving  a  jolly;  and  after  that  don't  the  first 
Crocus's  old  woman  serve  out  the  six*  penny- 
worths 1  The  stuff  is  to  cure  every  mortal  thing 
a  man  can  ail — ay,  or  a  woman  either.  They  'd 
actually  have  the  cheek  to  put  a  blister  on  a 
cork  leg.  Well,  when  they  're  done  pattering  on 
the  worm  racket,  then  come  the  wonderful  pills. 
Them  are  the  things.  These  pills,  from  eight  to  a 
dozen  in  a  bdx,  are  charged  id,  to  Q<L  according  to 
the  flat's  appearance — as  the  Crocus  calls  his  cus- 
tomers. The  pills  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  and 
they're  like  chip  in  porridge, neither  good  nor  harm. 
It 's  chiefly  the  bounciful  patter,  the  cheek  they 
have,  that  gete  them  Crocusses  on.  It 's  amazing. 
They  '11  stare  a  fellow  iiW  the  face,  and  make  him 
believe  he's  ill  whether  he  is  or  no.  The  man  I 
speak  of  is  a  first-rate  cove;  he  trains  it  and 
coaches  it  from  market  to  market  like  any  gentle- 
man. He  wears  a  stunning  fiiwny  (ring)  on  his 
finger,  an  out-and-out  watch  and  guard,  and  not  a 
duffer  neither — no  gammon ;  and  a  slap-up  suit  of 
black  togs.  I  've  seen  the  swell  bosmen  (fiurmers) 
buy  the  pills  to  give  the  people  standing  about,  just 
to  hear  the  Crocus  patter.  Why  they  've  got  the 
cheek  to  piteh  their  stall  with  their  worms  opposite 
a  regular  medical  man's  shop,  and  say,  '  Qo  over 
the  way  and  see  what  he  '11  do — he  'U  drive  up  in 
a  horse  and  gig  to  your  door,  and  make  you  pay 
for  it  too ;  but  I  don't — I  've  walked  here  to  do 
you  good,  and  I  mil  do  you  good  before  I  leave 
you.  One  trial  is  all  I  ask' — and  quite  enough 
too  (said  my  informant).  I  '11  warrant  they  won't 
come  a  second  time;  if  they  do,  it's  with  a  stick 
in  their  hands.  If  he  does  much  business  in  the 
worm-powder  way  (some  have  it  in  cakes  for  chil- 
dren), the  Crocus  never  gives  them  a  chance  to 
catch  him.  But  if  it's  only  pills,  he  '11  show  next 
market  day,  or  a  month  after,  and  won't  he  crack 
about  it  then  1  He  says,  '  One  trial  is  all  I  ask,' 
and  one  of  them  got  it  and  was  transported.  I 
knew  one  of  these  Crocusses  who  was  once  so  hard 
up  from  lushing  and  boozing  about  that  he  went 
into  a  field  and  collected  sheep  dung  and  floured 
it  over,  and  made  his  pills  of  it,  and  made  the 
people  swallow  it  at  Lutterworth  market,  in  Lei- 
cestershire ;  because  there  they'll  swallow  any- 
thing. If  the  Crocus  I  have  mentioned  see  this 
in  the  paper — as  he  will,  for  he 's  a  reading-man— 
won't  ne  come  out  bouncefiill  1  He  '11  say, '  Why 
am  I  thus  attacked — why  don't  the  proprietor  and 
the  editor  of  this  paper  come  forward — if  he's 
among  youl  Who  made  this  report]  let  him 
come  forward,  and  1 11  refute  him  face  to  fiice.' 
And  no  doubt  (my  informant  remarked),  he  'd  give 
him  a  tidy  dose,  too,  the  Crocus  would.  For  my- 
self, I'd  far  rather  meet  him  face  to  fiice  than  his 
medicine,  either  his  blue  or  his  pink  water. 
There  *s  another  sort  who  carry  on  the  crocussing 
business,  but  on  a  small  scale;  they're  on  the 
penny  and  twopenny  racket,  and  are  called  hedge 
crocusses — men  who  sell  com  salve,  or  '  four  piUs 
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A  penny/  to  cure  anything,  and  go  from  bonie  to 
house  in  the  country.  But  as  the  hedge  crocus  is 
shickcry  togged,  he  makes  poorly  out  Respectable 
people  won't  listen  to  him,  and  it 's  generally  the 
lower  order  that  he  gulls.  These  hedge  fellows 
are  slow  and  dull ;  they  go  mouching  along  as  if 
they  were  croaking  themselves.  I've  seen  the 
head  crocus  I  've  mentioned  at  four  markets  in 
one  week,  and  a  town  on  a  Saturday  night,  clear 
from  51,  to  7/. — all  clear  profit,  for  his  fakement 
eosts  him  little  or  nothing.  For  such  a  man's 
pound,  the  hedge  fellow  may  make  Is,  The  next 
I'  11  tell  you  about  is  dur}'nacking,  or  dnryking. 
The  gipsies  (and  they're  called  Romanies)  are 
the  leading  mob  at  this  racket,  but  they  're  well 
known,  and  I  needn't  say  anytliing  about 
those  ladies.  But  there 're  plenty  of  trav- 
elling women  who  go  about  with  a  basket 
and  a  bit  of  driss  (lace)  in  it,  gammy  lace,  for  a 
stall-off  (a  blind),  in  case  they  meet  the  master, 
who  would  order  them  off.  Up  at  a  bosken 
(farm-house)  they  '11  get  among  the  servant  girls, 
being  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  neighbour- 
hood by  inquiries  on  the  road,  as  to  the  number 
of  daughters  and  female  servants.  The  first  in- 
quiry is  for  the  missus  or  a  daughter,  and  if  they 
ean't  be  got  at  they  're  on  to  the  slaveys.  Sup- 
pose they  do  get  hold  of  one  of  the  daughters, 
they  commence  by  offering  the  driss,  which,  as  it 
is  queer  stuff,  wouldn't  be  picked  up  by  an  agri- 
cultural young  lady,  as  the  durynaeker  very  well 
knows.  Tlien  site  bcpins,  *  Ah  !  my  sweet  young 
lady,  my  Measi'd  looking  aiipol' — if  she 's  ns  ugly 
ns  sin,  and  forty;  they  wiy  that,  and  that's  the 
time  you  get  them  to  rights,  when  they  're  old 
and  ujly,  just  by  sweeteninif  them,  and  then  they 
don't  mind  tipping  the  ]o.i\or  (money)— *Ikno\v 
you  dont  want  ihii  stuff  (she'll  continue),  there's 
something  on  ytuir  mind.  I  see  you  're  in  love  ; 
but  the  dear  handsome  gentleman  —  he'll  not 
slii(ht  you,  but  loves  you  as  hnrd  as  a  hammer.' 
This  is  thrown  out  as  a  feeler,  and  the  yoimg 
lady  is  sure  to  be  confused  ;  then  the  durrynacker 
has  hold  of  her  manly  (hand)  in  a  minute.  It's 
all  up  with  the  ^irl,  once  the  woman  gets  a  grip. 
She's  asked  in  directly,  and  of  course  the  sisters 
(if  she  has  any)  and  the  slavey  are  let  into  the 
secret,  and  all  have  their  fortunes  tolJ.  The  for- 
tune-teller may  make  a  week's  job  of  it,  according 
as  the  loaver  comes  out.  She  11  come  away  with 
her  biLsket  full  of  epg«,  bacon,  butter,  tea  and 
sugar,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  I  hare  been  them 
briuij  the  scran  in  !  Kvery  on*'  is  sure  to  have 
handsome  husbands,  thumpin;;  luck,  and  pretty 
children.  The  durrynackrr,  too,  is  not  particular, 
if  there's  a  couple  of  i-ilver  spoons— she  doesn't 
like  odd  ones;  and  mind  you,  she  ulway  carries  a 
basket— hig  enougli  too.  *I  know  a  man  on  this 
lurk,  but  he  works  the  article  with  a  small  glass 
globe  filled  full  of  water,  and  in  that  he  shows 
girls  their  future  husbands,  and  kids  them  on  to 
believe  they  do  see  them  -ay,  and  the  church 
they're  to  be  married  in-  and  they  fancy  they  do 
see  it  as  they  twist  the  globe  this  way  and  that, 
while  he  twists  the  tin  out  of  them,  and  no  tiles. 
He   actually   had   the    cheek,   though   he   knew 


I  was  iy  to  every  &ke,  to  tiy  to^^nake  mo 
believe  that  I  could  see  the  plaas  where  Smith 
O'Brien  had  the  fight  in  IreUnd  I  '  Don't  yon 
•ee  them  cabbages,  and  a  tall  man  in  a  green 
velvet  cap  among  them,  holloiing  onl^  "I  Vn  the 
King  of  Monster  V '  I  don't  know  unj  otlwr  male 
durrynacker  worth  noticing;  the  women  have 
all  the  call  Young  women  wenH  aak  their  for- 
tunes of  men.  The  way  the  globe  man  4oee  iete 
go  among  the  old  women  and  fiddle  (humVog) 
them,  and,  upon  my  word,  three-parta  of  tkem  am 
worse  than  the  young  ones.  Now  111  tell  yea 
about  the  tat  (rag)  gatherers ;  buying  lagi  they 
call  it,  but  I  call  it  bouncing  people.  Two  men  I 
lodged  with  once,  one  morning  hadn't  a  fiuthmr, 
regularly  smashed  up,  not  a  ^ther  to  flj  with, 
they'd  knocked  down  all  their  tin  lashing. '  'WeO, 
they  didn't  know  what  to  be  up  to,  till  one  hit 
upon  a  scheme.  '  I  've  got  it^  Joe,*  saya  be.  He 
borrows  two  blue  platee  from  the  lodging-keine 
keeper,  a  washing  jug  and  basin.  Off  they  geei, 
one  with  the  crockery,  and  the  other  with  a  hag. 
They  goes  into  the  by-coart«  in  Windaor,  be- 
cause this  bouncing  caper  wouldn't  do  in  the  mafai 
drag.  Up  goes  the  fellow  with  a  beg,  and  hoflai 
out,  '  Now,  women,  bring  out  your  copper,  brwi^ 
white  rags,  old  flannel,  bed-sacking,  old  ropes, 
empty  bottles,  umbrellas — any  mortal  thing— -the 
best  price  is  given  ;'  and  the  word'a  hardly  eut» 
when  up  comes  his  pal,  hollaring,  '  Sam,  holloa  I 
stop  that  horse,'  as  if  he  'd  a  horse  and  cart  pass- 
ing the  court,  and  then  the  women  bring  out  their 
umbrellas  and  things,  and  the  *re  all  to  be  ex- 
changed for  crockery  such  as  he  shows,  and  all 
goes  into  the  bag,  and  the  bagman  goes  off  with 
the  thin^^^,  leaving  the  other  to  do  the  bounce, 
and  he  keeps  singing  out  for  the  horse  and  cart 
with  the  load  of  crockery,  gammoning  there  ii 
one,  that  the  ladies  may  have  their  choice,  and  he 
then  hurries  down  to  quicken  bis  eart-driver's 
movements,  and  hooks  it,  leaving  the  fiats  com- 
pletely stunned.  Oh  !  it  does  give  them  a  ferry- 
c.idouzer.  Two  other  men  go  about  on  this  luik, 
one  with  an  old  cracked  plate  under  his  waistcoat, 
and  the  other  with  a  bag.  And  one  singi  out, 
*  Now,  women,  fourpence  a  pound  for  your  white 
rags.  None  of  your  truck  system,  your  needles 
and  thread  for  it.  I  don't  do  it  that  way; 
ready  money,  women,  is  the  order  of  the  day 
with  me.'  Well,  one  old  mollesher  (woman), 
though  she  must  have  known  her  rags  would  only 
bring  2d.  a  lb.  at  a  fair  dealer's,  if  there  be  one, 
brought  out  8  lbs.  of  white  rags.  He  weighs 
them  with  his  steelyards,  and  in  they  went  to  the 
bag.  The  man  with  the  bag  steps  it  immediately, 
and  the  other  whips  out  his  flute  quite  carele»ly, 
and  says — *  Which  will  you  have  inarm,  Jem  Crow, 
or  the  Bunch  of  Roses?'  The  old  woman  says 
directly,  '  What  do  you  mean,  8  times  4  is  82, 
and  3*J  pence  is  2.*.  8^/.  ;  never  mind,  I  won't  be 
hard,  give  me  half-a-crown.*  Well,  when  she 
finds  there 's  no  money,  out  she  hollars,  and  he 
plays  his  distracted  flute  to  drown  her  voice,  and 
backs  himself  manfully  out  of  the  court  I  have 
known  these  men  get  on  so  that  I  have  seen  them 
j  with  u  good  horse  and  cart.     There 's  another  class 
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of  img  blonkt,  who  have  bills  printed  with  the 
Qmm'o  Anns  at  the  top,  if  you  please, '  By  royal 
a«tbority' — that's  their  own  authority,  and  they 
assttOM  plenty  of  it.  Well,  this  bill  specifies  the  best 
piiaes  for  ngs,  left-off  clothes,  &c  One  fellow  goes 
and  drops  those  bills  at  the  kens  (houses),  the  other 
cones  aftar  him,  and  as  the  man  who  drops  marks 
ofary  house  where  a  bill  has  been  taken>  thie 
saeood  man  knows  where  to  call.  Any  house 
where  ha  geU  a  call  commences  the  caper.  Well, 
anjthi&g  to  be  disposed  of  is  brought  out,  often  in 
tha  bade  yard.  The  party  of  the  house  produces 
the  bill>  which  promises  a  stunning  tip  for  the  old 
faunber.  The  man  keeps  sorting  the  things  out, 
and  running  them  down  as  not  so  good  as  he  ex- 
pectad ;  bat  at  the  same  time  he  kids  them  on  by 
pdoaiiaing  three  times  more  than  the  things  are 
worth.  This  is  a  grand  racket — the  way  he 
hkm  them,  and  then  he  says, '  Mann  (or  sir,  as  it 
iBay  be),  I  shall  give  you  I6t.  for  the  lot,'  which 
stvas  the  party,  A»r  they  never  expected  to  get 
anything  like  that — and  their  expectotions  is  not 
diaappointed,  for  they  don't.  Then  he  turns  round 
diractly,  and  commences  sorting  more  particularly 
than  before,  patting  the  best  and  the  easiest  to 
carry  altopether.  He  starU  up  then,  and  whips  a 
cdiiple  of^bob*  or  half  a  bull  {2$.  Bd.)  into  the 
woman's  hand>  saying,  *  I  always  like  to  bind  a 
bargain,  marm— one  of  the  fiiirest  dealing  men 
tfaveUing.  Do  save  all  your  old  lumber  for  me/ 
Of  a  sodden  he  begins  searching  his  pockets,  and 
azclaims,  '  I>ear  me,  I  haven't  enough  change  in 
my  pocket,  but  I  '11  soon  settle  that— my  mate  has 
it  outside.  1 11  just  take  a  load  out  to  the  cart, 
and  come  back  for  the  others  with  the  money;' 
and  so  ha  hooks  it,  and  I  've  no  occasion  to  tell 
yon  ho  never  comes  back ;  and  that 's  what  he  calls 
having  them  on  the  knock." 

The  other  inmates  at  the  lodging-houses  which 
my  informant  described  are  of  the  class  concerning 
whom  full  information  is  or  will  be  given  in  other 
portions  of  this  or  the  following  letters.  His  de- 
scription of  the  lodging-houses,  too,  was  a  corrobo- 
ration of  the  statement  I  give  to-day.  All  the 
classes  des^bed  meet  and  mix  at  the  lodging- 
houses. 

I  shall  reserve  what  I  have  to  say  concerning 
the  influence  of  the  low  lodging-houses  of  Lon- 
don and  the  country  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  volume. 

OV  THE  STaiBT-SSLlEBS  OF  ChEKIOAL  ARTICLES 

OF  Marufacturs. 
Thi  street  purveyors  of  blacking,  of  the  different 
preparations  of  black  lead,  of  plating-balls,  of  corn- 
salves,  of  grease-removing  compositions,  of  china 
and  glass  cements,  of  rat  poisons,  of  fly-papers,  of 
beetle- wafers,  of  gutta-percha  heads,  of  lucifcr- 
tnatches,  and  of  cigar-lights,  may  be  classed 
genernlly  under  two  heads.  They  are  either  very 
old  or  very  young  persons,  or  else  they  are  men 
who  recommend  their  wares  by  patter. 
j  Among  the  first  mentioned  cUss  arc  the  vendors 

I      of  cakes  of  blacking,  papers  of  black-lead,  and 
lucifer  matches.     Of  blacking  and  black-lead  the 
I     ttreet-sellers  are  more  frequently  old  women ;  of 


loeifer  matches  they  aro  usually  women  and 
children,  and  of  all  ages.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
in  the  quieter  roads  of  the  suburbs  especially,  to 
see  a  young  woman  extend  her  bare  red  arm  from 
beneath  a  scanty  ragged  shawl,  and  with  an  im- 
ploring look,  a  low  curtsey,  and  a  piteous  tone, 
proffer  a  box  of  matches  for  sale ;  while  a  child  in 
her  arms,  perhaps  of  two  or  three  years  old,  ex- 
tends in  its  little  hand  another  box.  There  are 
also  in  the  street  sale  of  lucifer  matches  very 
many  girls  and  boys,  parentless  or  uncared  for, 
and  many  old  or  iniirm  women  and  men. 

The  street-sellers  of  chemically-manuiactured 
articles,  who  feel  it  necessary  to  recommend  their 
wares  by  a  little  street  oratory,  or  patter,  (the 
paper- worker,  whose  humorous  remarks  I  have 
before  quoted,  once  described  it  to  me  as  "  adver- 
tising by  word  of  mouth,")  are  the  vendors  of 
the  articles  which  are  to  cure,  to  repair,  to  reno- 
vate, or  to  kill.  Any  other  itinerant  vendors  of 
chemical  articles  are  of  the  ordinary  class  of  street 
traders. 

Of  TUJi  Street-Sellers  of  Blaosimo,  Black 

Lead,  etc. 
I  SPBCIFT  these  two  commodities  jointly,  because 
they  are  frequently  sold  by  the  same  individual. 
In  Whitechapel  and  Spitaltields  are  eight  estab- 
lishments, where  the  street-sellers  of  blacking  are 
principally  supplied  with  their  stock.  It  is  sold 
in  cakes,  which  are  wrapped  in  a  kind  of  oil 
paper,  generally  printed  on  the  back,  so  as  to  catch 
the  eye,  with  the  address  of  some  well-known 
blacking  manufacturer.  Thus  some  which  a  street- 
seller  of  bUcking  showed  me  were  printed,  in 
large  type,  as  a  sort  of  border,  "  Lewis's  India 
Rubber  Blacking,"  while  in  the  middle  was  a  very 
black  and  very  predominant  8U,  and  beneath  it, 
in  small  and  hardly  distinguishable  type,  "Prin- 
ceS5-st,  Portman-market"  Any  shopkeeper,  who 
''  supplies  the  trade,"  if  he  be  a  regular  customer 
of  the  manufacturer,  can  have  his  name  and 
address  printed  on  the  cover  of  the  bUcking-cakes. 
'  The  80  IS  meant  to  catch  the  eye  with  the  well- 
known  flourish  of  "  80,  Stmnd." 

The  quality  of  these  cakes  of  blacking,  the 
street- sellers  whom  I  questioned  told  me  was 
highly  approved  by  their  customers,  and,  as  black- 
ing is  purchased  by  the  classes  who  aim  at  a 
smartness  and  cleanliness  above  that  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  many  street  commodities,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  assertion.  The  salo  of  this 
blacking,  indeed,  is  chiefly  on  a  round,  and  it 
would  be  hopeless  as  to  future  custom  to  call  a 
second  time  at  any  house  where  bad  blacking  had 
been  sold  on  a  previous  visit.  The  article  is 
vended  wholesale,  in  "  gross  boxes,"  and  "  half- 
gross  boxes."  The  half-gross  boxes  are  Is.  9d., 
and  capital,  even  in  this  trifling  trade,  has  its 
customary  advantages,  for  the  **  gross  boxes"  are 
but  Ss.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  tliat 
to  the  buyer  of  two  "  half-gross"  a  couple  of  the 
pliiin  wooden  boxes,  in  which  the  blacking  is  sold, 
and  often  hawked,  must  be  supplied;  but  to 
the  buyer  of  a  "gross  box"  only  one  of  these 
cases  is  furnished.     I  may  mention,  to  the  credit 
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of  the  Tendon,  that  of  the  wholeiale  blacking 
makers,  two  have  themselves  been  street-sellers, 
and  one  still,  bat  only  at  interrals,  goes  "  on  a 
blacking-round"  among  his  old  customers.  There 
are  other  blacking-makers,  but  those  I  have  speci- 
fied, as  to  number,  are  more  particularly  the  pro- 
viders for  the  street  trade.  The  poor  people  who 
sell  blacking  at  a  distance  from  the  manufiicturcr's 
premises — as  in  the  cose  of  the  "  80,  Princess-st, 
rortman-market" — are  supplied  by  oilmen,  chand- 
lers, and  other  shopkeepers,  who  buy  largely  of 
the  manu&cturers,  and  can  consequently  supply 
the  purchasers  by  the  dosen,  for  street  sale  or 
hawking,  as  cheaply  as  they  would  be  supplied  by 
the  manufiftcturer  himself.  A  dozen  is  generally 
charged  3^(f.,  and  as  the  cakes  are  sold  at  \d, 
each  (occasionally  \d.,  both  by  the  street  people 
and  more  frequently  the  small  shopkeepers)  the 
profit  is  moderate  enough.  The  cakes,  however, 
which  are  regtdarly  retiuled  at  \d,,  are  larger,  and 
cost  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  the  others  whole- 
sale. 

This  trade  presents  the  peculiarity  of  being 
almost  entirely  a  street  **  door-to-door"  trade,  as 
I  heard  it  described.  Blacking  is  not  presented 
for  purposes  of  begging,  as  are  lucifer-matches, 
tracts,  memorandum-books,  boot-laces,  &c. ;  for 
the  half-trading,  half-begging,  is  carried  on  in  the 
quieter  parts  of  town,  and  more  extensively  in  the 
suburbs,  ladies  being  principally  accosted,  and  to 
tliem  blacking  is  not  offered. 

There  are  now,  I  learn  from  good  authority, 
never  fewer  than  200  persons  selling  cake  black- 
ing, "from  door  to  door."  More  than  half  of 
them  are  elderly  women,  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  women  of  all  ages  and  girls.  The  other 
sellers  are  old  men  and  boys.  None  of  the  black- 
ing sellers  make  the  article  they  vend.  To  sell 
eight  dozen  cakes  a  week  is  a  full  average,  and  of 
these  the  "pennies"  and  the  "half-pennies"  are 
about  equally  divided.  This  gives  a  weekly  out- 
lay of  6jr.  to  each  individual  seller,  with  an  average 
profit  of  about  2s.  6d.,  and  shows  a  yearly  street- 
expenditure  by  the  public  of  3120/.  The  profit, 
however,  is  not  in  equal  apportionment  among 
the  traders  in  blacking,  for  the  "old  hands"  on 
a  regular  round  will  do  double  the  business  of  the 
others. 

In  liquid  blacking  the  trade  is  now  small.  It 
is  occasionally  sold  in  tiie  street  markets  on 
Saturday  nights,  but  the  principal  traffic  is  in  the 
public-houses.  This  kind  of  blacking  is  retailed  at 
2</.  a  bottle,  and,  I  was  informed  by  a  man  who 
had  sold  it,  was  **  rather  queer  stuflf."  It  is  la- 
belled "  equal  to"  (in  very  small  letters)  Day  and 
Martin  "  in  very  large  letters.  One  of  the  manu- 
faicturers  a  few  years  ago  told  my  informant  that 
he  had  been  threatened  "  with  being  sued  for 
piracy,  but  it  was  no  use  sucing  a  mouse."  There 
are  sometimes  none,  and  sometimes  twenty  per- 
sons hawking  this  blacking,  and  they  are  princi- 
pally, I  am  informed,  the  servants  of  showmen, 
"out  of  employ,"  or  "down  on  their  luck." 
Some  of  these  men  "raffle"  their  blacking  in 
public-houses.  They  are  provided  with  tickets, 
numbered  from  one  to  six,  which  arc  thrown,  the 


bkmk  lidei  upwards  on  a  table,  and  the  drawer 
of  number  aix  wins  a  two-penny  bottle  of  blacking 
for  ^d. ;  for  this  the  raffler  receives  Zd,  Few  of 
these  traden  tell  more  than  one  dosen  bottlat  in  a 
day,  the  principal  trade  being  in  the  evening,  and 
"  one-and-a-half  doxen  is  a  very  good  day."  The 
goods  are  carried  in  a  sack,  slung  from  the  shoul- 
der, and  are  a  very  heavy  carriage,  aa  two-and-a- 
half  doien,  which  are  often  carried,  weigh  about 
100  lbs.  If  ten  men,  the  year  through,  take  each 
6t.  weekly  (about  half  the  amount  being  profit), 
which,  I  am  assured,  is  the  average  extent  of  the 
trade,  we  find  156/.  yearly  expended  in  this 
liquid  blacking.  "Ten  years  ago,"  laid  one 
bhicking  seller  to  me,  "it  waa  three  timet  as 
much  as  it  is  now."  At  the  mews  Hfi^'Ving  is 
sold  by  men  who  are  for  the  most  part  aervants 
out  of  place,  or  who  have  beMme  known 
to  the  denizens  of  the  mews,  from  having  bees 
"helpers"  in  tome  capacity,  if  they  have  not 
worn  a  livery.  Here  the  article  vended  it  wbtt 
it  is  announced  to  be, — "Hoby't "  or  **  Bverettfs" 
bhicking.  The  sellers  are  known  to  tlie  eoadh 
men  and  grooms,  many  of  whom  have  to  "find 
their  own  blacking,"  or  there  would  be  no  biui- 
ness  done  in  the  mewt,  the  dwellen  there  being 
great  sticklers  for  "  a  good  article."  The  profit 
to  the  vendors  is  3<.  in  12s,  Shilling  bottles  aie 
vended  as  numerously  as  "  sixpenniea."  An  old 
coachman,  who  had  Uved  in  mewt  in  all  partt  of 
town,  calculated  that,  take  the  year  through,  there 
was  every  day  twenty  men  telling  blacking  in 
the  mews,  with  an  average  profit  of  10<f.  a  day, 
or  5s.  a  week,  so  taking  I5s.  each.  This  gives  a 
mews  expenditure,  yearly,  of  780/. 

JUack-Ltad,  for  the  polishing  of  grates,  is  sold 
in  small  paper  packets,  the  half  ounce  being  a 
\d.y  and  the  ounce  a  le/.  The  profit  is  cent,  per 
cent.  Nearly  all  the  women  who  sell  blacking,  as 
I  have  described,  sell  black-lead  also.  In  addition 
to  these  elderly  traders,  however,  there  are  frooi 
twenty  to  thirty  boys  and  girls  who  vend  black- 
lead  in  the  street  markets,  but  chiefly  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  ou  other  days  offer  it  through  the  ana 
rails — their  wretched  plight,  without  any  actual 
hegging,  occasionally  procuring  them  ciutom. 

The  black-lead  sold  in  the  streets  has  often  s  ' 
label  in  imitation  of  that  of  established  shop- 
keepers, as "  Superfine  Pencil  Black- Lead,  prepared 
exprewly  for,  and  sold  by  T.  H.  Jennings,  Oil- 
Colour  and  Italian  Warehouse,  25,  Wormwood- 
street,  City."  The  name  and  address  mtist  of 
course  be  different,  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
lines,  and  often  the  type,  is  followed  doielr, 
as  are  the  adornments  of  the  packet,  which 
in  the  instance  cited  are  heraldic  In  other  parts  of 
town,  the  labels  of  tradesmen  are  imitated  ins 
similar  way,  but  not  very  closely  ;  and  in  nearly 
half  the  qantity  sold  a  bond  jUU  label  is  given, 
without  imitation  or  sham.  "  There  would  be 
more  sold  in  that  way,"  I  was  told  by  a  shaxp 
lad,  "  quite  the  real  ticket,  if  the  dons  as  whel^ 
sales  the  black-lead,  would  make  it  up  to  sell  in 
ha'porihs  and  penn'orths,  with  a  proper  'lowacce 
to  us  as  sells."  This  boy  and  a  young  sister  vcot 
on  a  round;  the  boy  with  black-lead,  the  girlvitk 
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boot-laces,  in  one  direction,  the  mother  going  in 
another,  and  each  making  for  their  room  at  aix  in 
the  erening,  or  as  soon  as  "  sold  out." 

There  are,  I  am  informed,  100  to  150  persons 
selling  and  hawking  black-lead  in  the  streets,  and 
it  may  be  estimated  that  they  take  it.  each 
weekly  (the  adults  selling  other  small  articles 
with  the  black-lead) ;  thus  we  find,  averaging  the 
mimber  of  sellers  at  125,  that  1250/.  is  yearly 
expended  in  this  article,  half  of  which  sum  forms 
the  profit  of  the  street-folk. 

OV  THS  STBEn-SSLLSAS  OF   FrEKCH   PoLISU. 

The  greater  part  of  the  French  polish  vended  in 
the  streets  is  bought  at  oil  and  varnish-shops  in 
Bethnal-green  and  Whitechapel,  the  wholesale 
price  being  1<.  a  pint.  The  street-vendors  add 
turpentine  to  the  polish,  put  it  into  small  bottles, 
and  retail  it  at  1^.  a  bottle.  They  thus  contrive 
to  dear  M.  on  each  shilling  they  tidce. 

There  are  now  five  and  sometimes  six  men 
felling  French  polish  in  the  streets  and  public- 
houses.  "  But  the  trade 's  getting  stale,"  I  was 
told ;  "  there  was  twice  as  many  in  it  three  or 
four  years  back,  and  there  '11  be  fewer  still  next 
year."  When  French  polish  first  became  iamous 
there  were,  I  was  informed,  several  cabinet-makers 
who  hawked  it — some  having  prepared  it  them- 
selves— and  they  would  occasionally  clear  5«.  in  a 
day.  Of  these  street-traders  there  are  now  none, 
the  present  vendors  having  been  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  manufi&cture  of  furniture.  These 
men  generally  carry  with  them  pieces  of  "  fancy 
wood,"  such  as  rose,  or  sandal  wood,  which  they 
poUsh  up  in  the  streets  to  show  the  excellence  of 
the  varnish.  The  chief  purchasers  ore  working 
people  and  small  tradespeople,  or  their  wive*,  who 
require  trifling  quantities  of  such  a  composition 
when  they  re-polish  any  small  article  of  furniture. 

The  French  polish-sellers,  I  am  assured  by  a 
man  fiuniliar  with  the  business,  take  2«.  a  day 
each,  or  rather  in  an  evening,  for  the  sales  are 
then  the  most  frequent :  the  2t,  leaves  a  profit  of 
10(2.  The  street  expenditure  is,  therefore  (reckon- 
ing five  regular  sellers),  156/.  yearly.  None  of 
the  French  polish-sellers  confine  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  sale  of  it. 

Ov  THX  Street- Sbllebs  of  Grease  eemovikq 

COJIPOSITIOKS. 

The  persons  engaged  in  this  trade  carry  it  on 
with  a  regular  patter.  One  man's  street  announce- 
ment is  in  the  following  words  :  "  Here  you  have 
a  composition  to  remove  stains  from  silks,  muslins, 
bombazeens,  cords,  or  tabarets  of  any  kind  or 
colour.  It  will  never  injure  nor  £sde  the  finest 
•ilk  or  satin,  but  restore  it  to  its  original  colour. 
For  grease  on  silks,  &c.,  only  rub  the  composition 
on  dry,  let  it  remain  five  minutes,  then  take  a 
clothes'  brush  and  brush  it  off,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  have  removed  the  stains.  For  grease  in  woollen 
cloths  spread  the  composition  on  the  place  with  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth  and  cold  water ;  when  dry 
rub  it  off,  and  it  will  remove  the  grease  or  stain. 
For  pitch  or  tar  use  hot  water  instead  of  cold,  as 
that  prevents  the  nap  coming  off  the  cloth.     Uere 


it  is.  Squares  of  grease-removing  composition, 
never  known  to  fnii,  only  \d.  each." 

This  street-traffic,  I  was  informed,  was  far  more 
extensively  carried  on  when  silks  and  woollen 
cloths,  and  textile  manufiictures  generally,  were 
more  costly  and  more  durable  than  at  present, 
and  when  to  dye,  and  scour,  and  "  turn  "  a  gar- 
ment, was  accounted  good  housewiveship.  The 
sellers  then  told  wonders  of  their  making  old  silk 
gowns,  or  old  coats,  as  good  as  new,  by  removing 
every  discolouration,  no  matter  from  what  cause. 
Now  a  silk  dress  is  rarely,  if  ever,  subjected  to 
the  experiment  of  being  renovated  by  the  virtues 
of  grease-removing  compositions  sold  in  the  streets. 
The  trade,  at  present,  is  almost  confined  to  tlie 
removing  of  the  grease  from  coat-colUirs,  or  of 
stains  from  contact  with  paint,  &c.,  with  which 
boys  (principally)  have  damaged  their  garments. 

The  grease-remover  generally  carries  his  wares 
on  a  tray  slung  in  front  of  him,  and  often  illus- 
trates the  efiUcacy  of  his  composition,  by  showing 
its  application  to  the  very  greasy  collar  of  a  boy's 
old  jacket,  which  is  removed  with  admirable  fii- 
cility.  The  man  patters  as  he  carries  on  this 
work.  "  You  would  have  thought  now  that 
jacket  was  done  for,  and  only  fit  for  the  rag-bag, 
or  to  go  to  make  up  a  lot  for  a  Jew  ;  but  with  my 
composition — only  \d,  a  cake — it  has  acquired  a 
new  nap  and  a  new  gloss,  and  you  've  escaped  a 
tailor  s  bill  fur  awhile  for  \d.  You  cau  use  your 
own  eyes.  You  've  seen  me  do  it,  and  here  's  the 
very  same  stuff  as  I  have  proved  to  you  is  so 
useful  and  was  never  known  to  ful.  No  mother, 
or  wife,  or  mistress,  or  maid,  that  wishes  to  be 
careful  and  not  waste  money,  should  be  without 
it  in  the  house.  It  removes  stains  from  silks, 
&p.,  &c" 

Notwithstanding  these  many  recommendations, 
the  street  trade  in  grease-removing  cakes  is  a  very 
poor  one.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  in  bad  weather, 
for  an  audience  cannot  then  be  collected,  and  to 
clear  Is.  Qd.  in  a  day  is  accounted  fair  work.  No 
grease-remover  confines  his  trade  to  that  commo- 
dity. One  of  the  best  known  sells  also  plate  balls, 
and  occasionally  works  conundrums  and  comic 
exhibitions.  The  two  brothers,  who  were  formerly 
Grecians  at  the  Blue  Coat  School,  are  also  in  this 
line.  There  are  now  seven  men  who  sell  grease- 
removing  compositions,  which  they  prepare  them- 
selves. The  usual  ingredients  are  pipe  clay,  two 
pennyworth  of  which  is  beat  up  and  "worked 
with  two  colours,"  generally  red  lead  and  stone 
blue.  This  gives  the  composition  a  streaky  look, 
and  takes  away  the  appearance  of  pipe  clay. 

The  purchasers  of  this  article  are,  I  am  told, 
women  and  servants,  but  the  trade  is  one  which 
is  declining.  One  of  the  best  localities  for  sale  is 
Batcliff  Highway  and  the  purchasers  there  are 
sailors.  One  man  told  me  that  he  once  made  a 
pound's  worth  for  a  sailor,  who  took  it  to  sea  with 
him.  The  street-seller  did  not  know  for  what 
purpose,  but  he  conjectured  that  it  was  as  a  matter 
of  speculation  to  a  foreign  country. 

Calculating  that  the  seven  grease-removers  carry 
on  the  sale  of  the  article  8  days  each  week,  and 
clear  Is.  (k£.  per  day,  we  find  78  guineas  jmAf 
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expended  in  the  streets  for  the  remoTal  of  grease. 
Nearly  the  whole  is  profit 

Plating  Bails  are  generally  sold  by  the  grease- 
remorers,  but  sometimes  they  are  proffered  for 
sale  alone.  There  are  four  men  whose  prin- 
cipal dependancc  is  on  the  sale  of  plating 
balls.  One  announces  his  wares  as  ''making 
plate  as  good  as  silver,  and  all  inferior  metals 
equal  to  the  best  plated.  No  tarnish  can  sumd 
■gainst  my  plate  balln/'  he  goes  on,  '*  and  if,  in 
this  respectable  company,  there  should  chance  to 
be  any  Uidy  or  gcnrman  that  has  no  plate,  then 
let  him  make  an  old  brass  candlestick  shine  like 
gold,  or  his  tin  candlestick,  extinguisher  and  all, 
shine  like  silver.  Here  are  the  balls  that  can  do 
it,  and  only  4  a  penny.  You  hare  only  to  rub 
the  ball  on  your  waili-leather,  or  dry  woollen 
cloth,  and  rub  it  on  what  has  io  be  restored. 
Four  a  penny  I  ' 

These  balls,  which  nro  prepared  by  the  street- 
sellers,  are  uiually  made  of  a  halfpennyworth  of 
whitening,  a  farthing'* worth  of  red-lead,  and  an 
ounce  of  quicksilver,  costing  7</.  A  gross  of  balls 
costs  lltl.f  as  regards  the  materials.  The  receipts 
of  the  plating  ball  sellers  are  the  same  ai  those  of 
the  grease-removers,  but  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
profit. 

Of  tub  Street-Sellrrb  of  Corn-Salve. 
Tub  street  purveyors  uf  corn-salve,  or  corn-plaster, 
for  I  heard  both  words  used,  are  not  more  than 
a  dozen  in  number ;  but,  perhaps,  none  depend 
eutirtli/  upon  the  sale  of  corn-salve  for  a  living. 
As  is  the  wunt  of  the  jtattering  class  to  which 
they  belong,  these  men  make  rounds  into  the 
country  and  into  the  suburhs,  but  there  are  some- 
times, on  one  day,  a  do/on  "  working  the  niiiin 
drags  "  (chief  thuroughfares)  of  London  :  there 
are  no  women  in  the  trade.  The  salve  is  most 
frequently  carried  on  a  small  tray,  slung  in  front 
of  the  street  professional  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  sold 
at  a  small  stall  or  stand.  Oxford-street,  liolbom, 
Toltenham-court-road,  and  Whitechapel,  are  fa- 
vourite localities  for  these  tniders  ;  as  are  lilack- 
friars-road  and  Newingtcm-causewayon  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames.  On  the  Saturday  evening 
the  corn-salve  sellers  res<»rt  to  the  street  markets. 

The  patter  of  these  traders  is  always  to  the 
same  purport  (however  ditfcrently  expressed)  — the 
long-tested  eJficaoy  .ind  the  unquesti<mable  cheap- 
ness of  their  remedies.  The  vendors  are  glib  and 
unhesitating  ;  but  some,  owing,  I  imagine,  to  a 
repeiition  of  the  tame  words,  as  they  move  from 
one  part  of  a  thomughfare  to  another,  or  occupy  a 
pitch,  have  acquired  a  monotonous  tone,  little  cal- 
culat<'d  to  impress  a  street  audience — to  eflfect 
which  n  man  must  be,  or  appear  to  be,  in  earnest. 
The  patter  of  one  of  these  dealers,  who  sells  corn- 
8;ilve  on  line  evening!*,  and  works  the  public- 
houses,  "  with  anything  likely,'  on  wet  evenings, 
is,  from  his  own  account,  in  the  following  words  :  — 

"  Here  you  have  a  speedy  remedy  for  every 
sort  of  corn  I  Your  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  blood 
corn,  black  corn,  old  corn,  new  corn,  wart,  or 
bunion,  can  be  safely  cured  in  three  days!  Nothing 
ftirther  to  do  but  spread  this  salve  on  n  piece  of 


glove-Iaather,  or  wash-leather,  and  appi  j  it  to  the 
place.  Art  and  nature  does  the  rest.  Bither 
corns,  warts,  or  bunions,  cured  for  one  penny.*' 

This,  however,  is  but  as  the  announcement  of 
the  article  on  sale,  and  is  followed  by  a  reeapitn- 
Ution  of  the  many  virtues  of  that  peculiar  recipe ; 
but,  as  regards  the  major  part  of  these  street- 
traders,  the  recapitulation  is  little  more  than  a 
change  of  words,  if  that.  There  are,  however, 
one  and  sometimes  two  patterers,  of  acknowledged 
powers,  who  every  now  and  then  sell  eom-ialve— 
for  the  restlessness  of  this  class  of  people  drives 
them  to  incessant  changes  in  their  p«ir»aita — and 
their  oratory  is  of  a  higher  order.  One  of  the 
men  in  question  speaks  to  the  following  purport : — 

"  Here  you  are  I  here  yon  are  !  all  that  has  to 
complain  of  corns.  As  fast  as  the  shoemaker 
lames  you,  I  '11  cure  yon.  If  it  wasn't  for  me  he 
dursn't  sing  at  his  work  ;  bless  yon,  bat  he  knows 
I  '11  make  his  pinching  easy  to  yoiu  Hard  eon, 
soft  com,  any  com^sold  again  !  Thank  yon,  sir, 
you  '11  not  have  to  take  a  'bus  home  when  yon  're 
usi'd  my  corn-salve,  and  you  can  wear  your  booti 
out  then  ;  you  can't  when  you  've  corns.  Now, 
in  this  little  box  you  see  a  Urge  com  whidi  was 
drawn  by  this  very  salve  from  the  honounble 
foot  of  the  late  lamented  Sir  Robert  PeeL  It 's 
i  been  in  my  possession  three  years  and  four  months, 
and  though  I'm  a  poor  man — hard  com,  soft  con,  or 
any  com — though  I  'm  a  poor  roan,  the  more's  the 
pity,  I  wouldn't  sell  that  com  for  the  newest 
sovereign  coined.  I  call  it  the  free- trade  corn, 
gen  I'men  and  leddis.  No  cutting  and  paring, 
and  sharpening  penknives,  and  venturing  on  ra- 
lors  to  level  your  cj>rn8 ;  this  Siilve  draws  them 
out — only  one  penny — and  without  pain.  But 
wonders  can't  be  done  in  a  moment.  To  draw 
out  such  a  corn  as  I  'vo  shown  you,  the  foot,  the 
whole  foot,  must  be  soaked  five  minutes  in  warui 
soap  and  water.  That  makes  the  salve  penetrate, 
and  draw  the  corn,  which  then  falls  out,  in  three 
days,  like  a  seed  from  a  flower.  Hard  corn,  soft 
corn,  &c.,  &c." 

The  corn  from  "  the  honourable  foot "  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  from  the  foot  of  any  one  likely  to 
interest  the  nudit-nce,  has  been  scraped  and 
trinmicd  from  a  cow's  heel,  and  may  safely  be  sub- 
nnited  to  the  inspection  and  handling  of  liie  in- 
credulous. "  There  it  is,"  the  com-seller  wiil 
reiterate    -"  it  sj>eaks  for  itself." 

One  practice — less  common  than  it  vk-as,  how- 
ever,— of  the  corn-s,ilve  street-seller,  is  to  get  s 
friend  to  post  a  letter — expressive  of  delighted  as- 
tonishment at  the  excellence  and  rapidity  of  the 
corn-cure— at  some  post-office  not  very  contignooj. 
If  the  salve-seller  be  anxious  to  remove  the  corns 
of  the  citizens,  ho  displays  this  letter,  with  the 
genuine  post-mark  of  Piccadilly,  St.  J.-unes'i- 
street.  Pall-mall,  or  any  such  quarter,  to  show 
how  the  fashionable  world  avails  itself  of  his 
wares,  cheap  as  they  are,  and  fastidious  as  are 
the  fashionable  !  If  the  street-professional  be 
offering  his  corn-cures  in  a  fashionable  locality,  he 
produces  a  letter  from  Cheapside,  or  Comhill— 
"there  it  is,  it  speaks  for  itself" — to  show  bow 
the  shrewd  city-people,  who  were  never  taken  ia 
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hj  ftreet-Mllen  in  their  lires,  and  couldn't  be, 
appreciated  that  particolar  corn-salve  !  Occasion- 
ally, ai  the  aalye-seller  is  pattering,  a  man  comes 
impetuously  forward,  and  says  loudly,  '*  Here, 
doctor,  let  me  have  a  shilling's-worth.  I  bought 
a  penn'orth,  and  it  cured  one  com  by  bringing  it 

right  out — here  the  d d  thing  is,  it  troubled  me 

seren  year — and  I  're  got  other  corns,  and  I  'm 
determined  I  '11  root  out  the  whole  family  of 
tbenL  Come,  now,  look  sharp,  and  put  up  a 
shilling'a-worth."  The  shilling's-worth  is  gravely 
handed  to  the  applicant  as  if  it  were  not  only  a 
hcm&JUU,  but  an  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  way 
of  buiiness. 

One  corn-salve  seller — who  was  not  in  town  at 
the  time  of  my  inquiry  into  this  curious  matter — 
had,  I  waa  assured,  ''and  others  might  have  "  full 
frith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  salve  he  vended.  One 
of  his  fellow-traders  said  to  me,  "  Ay,  sir,  and  he 
baa  good  reason  for  trusting  to  it  for  a  cure ;  he 
cored  me  of  my  corns,  that  I  'm  sure  of ;  so  there 
can  be  no  nonsense  about  it  He  baa  a  secret" 
On  my  asking  this  informant  if  he  had  tried  his 
own  corn-salve,  he  laughed,  and  said  "  No  !  I  'm 
like  the  regular  doctors  that  way,  never  tries  ray 
own  things."  The  same  man,  who  had  no  great 
fiaith  in  what  he  sold  being  of  any  use  in  the  cure 
of  '*  com,  wart,  or  bunion,"  assured  me — and  I 
have  no  doubt  with  truth — that  he  had  sold  his 
remedy  to  persons  utter  strangers  to  him,  who 
had  told  him  afterwards  that  it  had  cured  their 
corns.  **  False  relics,"  says  a  Spanish  proverb, 
**  have  wrought  true  miracles/'  and  to  what  cause 
these  corn-cures  were  attributable,  it  is  not  my 
business  to  inquire. 

I  had  no  difi^culty  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  ingredients  of  a  street  corn -salve.  "  Any- 
body," said  one  man,  "  that  understands  how  to 
set  about  it,  can  get  the  recipe  for  2d."  Aesin, 
lib.,  (costing  2d.)\  tallow,  ^Ib.  (l^ct.);  emerald 
green  (lef.) ;  all  boiled  together.  The  emerald 
green,  I  v^as  told,  was  to  "  give  it  a  colour."  The 
colour  is  varied,  but  I  have  cited  the  most  usual 
mode  of  preparation.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  give  an  aromatic  odour  to  the  salve,  but  all  the 
perfumes  within  the  knowledge,  or  rather  the 
means,  of  the  street-sellers,  were  overpowered  by 
the  resin  and  the  tallow,  "  and  it  has,"  remarked 
one  dealer,  "  a  physicky  sort  of  smell  as  it  is, 
which  answers."  The  quantity  I  have  cited  would 
supply  a  sufficiency  of  the  composition  for  the 
taking  of  "a  sovereign  in  penn'orths."  In  a 
week  or  so  the  stuff  becomes  discoloured,  often 
from  dust,  and  has  to  be  re-builed.  Some  of  the 
traders  illustrate  the  mode  of  applying  the  salve 
by  carrying  a  lighted  candle,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
leather,  and  showing  how  to  soften  the  composi- 
tion and  spread'  it  on  the  leather.  "  After  all, 
sir,"  said  the  man,  who  had  faith  in  the  virtues  of 
his  fellow  stree^trader's  salve,  "  the  reguhur  thing, 
such  as  I  sell,  may  do  good ;  I  cannot  say ;  but  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  resin  will  draw  the  com, 
just  as  people  apply  cobbler's  wax,  which  has 
resin  in  it.  The  chemists  will  sell  you  something 
of  the  same  sort  as  I  do." 

The  principal  purchasers  are  working  men,  who 


buy  in  the  streets,  and  occasionally  in  the  publio- 
houscs.  Tho  trade,  however,  becomes  less  and 
less  remunerative.  To  take  15i.  in  a  week  is  a 
good  week,  and  to  take  IO4.  is  more  usual ;  the 
higher  receipt  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  a  supe- 
rior patter  being  used,  as  men  will  give  Id.  to  be 
amused  by  this  street  work,  without  caring 
about  the  nostmm.  Calculating  that  eight  of  these 
traders  take  10<.  weekly — so  lUlowing  for  the  fr^ 
quent  resort  of  the  patterers  to  anything  more  at- 
tractive— we  find  208/.  expended  in  the  streets  oq 
this  salve.  The  profits  of  the  seller  are  about 
the  sitme  as  his  receipts,  for  240  pennyworths  can 
be  made  out  of  materials  costing  only  i\d.  The 
further  outlay  necessary  to  this  street  profession  is 
a  tray  worth  \s,  or  Is.  Qd.,  but  a  large  old  back- 
gammon board,  which  may  be  bought  at  the 
second-band  shops  for  Is.  and  sometimes  for  6d.,  i« 
more  frequently  used  by  the  street  purveyors  of 
com-salve. 

Of  thb  Stbbxt-Sellers  of  Glass  avd  Chiha 
Cement,  and  of  Kasor  Paste. 

The  sale  of  gUss  and  china  cement  is  an  old  trade 
in  the  streets,  but  one  which  becomes  less  and 
less  followed.  Before  the  finer  articles  of  crock- 
eryware  became  cheap  as  they  are  now,  it  was  of 
importance  to  mend,  if  possible,  a  broken  dish  of 
better  quality,  and  of  more  importance  to  mend  a 
china  punch-bowl.  Dishes,  however,  are  now 
much  cheaper,  and  china  punch-bowls  are  no 
longer  an  indispensable  part  of  even  tavern  fes- 
tivity. 

The  sellers  of  this  cement  proclaim  it  as  one 
wl^ch  will  "cure  any  china,  stone,  or  earthen- 
ware, and  mnke  the  broken  parts  adhere  so  firmly, 
that  if  you  let  it  fall  again,  it  will  break,  not  at 
the  part  where  it  has  been  cemented,  but  at  some 
other.  Only  a  halfpenny,  or  a  penny  a  stick." 
These  traders  sometimes  illustrate  the  adhesive 
strength  of  the  composition  by  producing  a  plate 
or  dish  which  has  been  cemented  in  different 
places,  and  letting  it  fall,  to  break  in  some 
hitherto  sound  part  This  they  usually  succeed 
in  doing.  For  the  cementing  of  glass  the  street 
article  is  now  perhaps  never  sold,  and  was  but 
scantily  sold,  I  am  informed,  at  any  time,  as  the 
junction  was  always  unsightly. 

There  are  now  four  men  who  sell  this  cement 
in  the  streets,  one  usually  to  be  found  in  Wilder- 
ness-row, Goswell-Btreet,  being,  perhaps,  the  one 
who  carries  on  the  trade  most  regularly.  They 
all  make  their  own  cement ;  one  of  the  receipts 
being — lib.  shellac  {5d.),  ^Ib.  brimstone  {^d.), 
blended  together  until  it  forms  a  thick  sort  of 
glue.  This  quantity  makes  half-a-crown's-worth 
of  the  cement  for  the  purposes  of  retail.  The 
sellers  do  not  confine  themselves  to  one  locality, 
but  are  usually  to  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the 
street-msrkets  on  a  Saturday  night  If  each  seller 
take  5s.  weekly  (of  which  is.  may  be  profit),  we 
find  521.  expended  yearly  by  street  customers  in 
this  cement 

I  include  razor  paste  under  this  head,  as  some- 
times, and  at  one  time  more  frequently  than  now. 
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the  same  indiridiial  fold  both  articlee,  though  not 
at  th«  mme  time. 

There  are  twelve  street- fellers  of  razor-paste, 
bnt  they  seem  to  prefer  *'  working"  the  distant 
suburbs,  or  going  on  country  rounds,  as  there 
are  often  only  three  in  London.  It  is  still 
Tended,  I  am  told,  to  clerku,  who  use  it  to 
sharpen  their  pen-knives,  but  the  paste,  owing  to 
the  preyalence  of  the  use  of  steel  pens,  is  now 
almost  a  superfluity,  compared  to  what  it  was. 
It  is  bought  also,  nnd  frequently  enough  in  public- 
houses^  by  working  men,  as  n  means  of  "  setting" 
their  razors.  The  vendors  make  the  paste  them- 
selves, except  two,  who  purchase  of  a  street- 
seller.  The  ingredients  are  generally  fuller's 
earth  (1(^),  hog's  lard  (Irf.),  and  emery  powder 
(2</.).  The  paste  is  sold  in  boxes  carried  on  a 
tray,  which  will  close  and  form  a  sort  of  case, 
like  a  backgammon  board.  The  quantity  I  have 
given  will  make  a  dozen  boxes  (each  sold  at  !</.), 
so  that  the  profit  is  Td.  in  the  \8.,  for  to  the  id. 
paid  for  ingredients  must  be  added  1(2.,  for  the 
cost  of  a  dozen  boxes.  The  paste  is  announced 
as  "  warranted  to  put  an  edge  to  a  razor  or  pen- 
knife superior  to  anything  ever  before  offered  to 
the  public."  The  street-sellers  offer  to  prove  this 
by  sharpening  any  gentleman's  pen-knife  on  the 
paste  spread  on  a  piece  of  soldier's  old  belt,  which 
sharpening,  when  required,  they  accomplish  readily 
enough.  One  of  tliese  paste-sellers,  I  was  told, 
had  been  apprenticed  to  a  barber;  another  had 
been  a  cutler,  tlie  reniHindcr  are  of  the  ordinary 
cia*s  of  strect-dcllern. 

Calculating  that  6  men  "  work  "  the  metropolis 
daily,  taking  2s.  each  per  day  (with  1*.  2(1.  profit), 
we  find  lfe7/.  the  amount  of  the  street  outlay. 

Of  the  Street-Seller  of  Crackehs  and 
Detonating  IUllji. 
This  trade,  I  am  informed  by  persons  familiar 
with  it,  would  bo  much  more  frequently  carried 
on  by  street-folk,  and  in  much  greater  numbers, 
were  it  not  the  one  which  of  all  street  callings  finds 
the  least  toleration  from  the  police.  **  You  must 
keep  yojir  eyes  on  both  corners  of  the  street,"  said 
one  man,  "  when  you  sell  crackers  ;  mid  what  good 
is  it  the  police  stopping  us  I  The  hoys  have  only 
to  go  to  a  shop,  and  then  it 's  all  right." 

The  trade  is  only  known  in  the  streets  at 
holiday  seasons,  and  is  principally  carried  on  for 
a  few  days  before  and  after  the  5th  of  November, 
and  again  at  Christmas-tide.  *'  Last  November  was 
good  for  crackers,"  said  one  man  ;  "  it  was  either 
Guy  Faux  day,  or  the  day  before,  I  'm  not 
sure  which  now,  th.it  I  took  15.^,  and  nearly 
all  of  boys,  for  Waterloo  crackers  and  ball  crackers 
(the  common  trade  names),  '  Waterloo '  being 
the  *  pulling  crackers.'  At  least  three  parts  was 
ball  crackers.  1  sold  them  from  a  barrow,  wheel- 
ing it  about  as  if  it  was  hearthstone,  and  just 
saying  quietly  when  I  could,  *  Six  a  penny  crack- 
ers.' The  boys  soon  tell  one  anotlier.  All  sorts 
bought  of  me  ;  doctors'  boys,  school  boys,  pages, 
boys  as  was  dressed  beautiful,  and  boys  as  hadn't 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings.  It 's  sport  for  them 
all."     The  same  man  told  me  he  did  well  at  what 


he  called  "  last  Poram  foir,**  clearing  ISs.  M.  in 
three  days,  or  rather  evenings  or  nights.  "  Poram 
fair,  sir,"  be  said,  "  is  a  sort  of  feaat  among  the 
Jews,  always  three  weeks  I  've  heard,  afore  their 
Paaaover,  and  I  then  work  Whttechapel  and  all 
that  way." 

I  inquired  of  a  man  who  had  carried  on  this 
street  trade  for  a  good  many  yean,  it  might  be 
ten  or  twelve,  if  he  had  notioed  the  uses  to  which 
his  boy-customen  put  his  not  very  innocent 
wares,  and  he  entered  readily  into  the  anbject 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  said,  "  they  're  not  all  boy- 
customers,  as  you  call  them,  but  they  're  £ur  the 
most.  I  've  sold  to  men,  and  often  to  dmnken 
men.  What  larks  there  is  with  the  ball-crackers ! 
One  man  lost  his  eye  at  Stepney  Fair,  bnt  that 's 
6  or  7  years  ago,  from  a  lark  with  crackers.  The 
rights  of  it  I  never  exactly  understood,  but  I 
know  he  lost  his  eye,  from  the  dry  gravel  in  the 
ball-cracker  bouncing  into  it.  But  it 's  the  boyi 
as  is  fondest  of  crackers.  I  sold  'em  all  last 
Christmas,  and  made  my  5«.  and  better  on  Boxing- 
day.  I  was  sold  out  before  6  o'clock,  mm  I  had  a 
regular  run  at  last— just  altogether.  After  that, 
I  saw  one  lad  go  quietly  behind  a  poor  lame  old 
woman  and  pull  a  Waterloo  close  behind  her  ear; 
he  was  a  biggish  boy  and  tidily  dressed;  and  the 
old  body  screamed, '  I  'm  shot'  She  turned  about, 
and  the  boy  says,  says  he,  'Does  yoar  grand- 
mother know  you  're  out?  It 's  a  improper  thing, 
so  it  is,  for  you  to  be  walking  out  by  yourself 
You  should  have  seen  her  passion  !  But  as  she 
was  screaming  out,  '  You  saucy  wagabone  !  You 
boys  is  all  wagabones.  People  can't  pass  for  you. 
I  '11  give  you  in  charge,  I  will,"  the  lad  was  off 
like  a  shot. 

"  But  one  of  the  primest  larks  I  ever  saw  that 
way  was  last  winter,  in  a  street  by  Shoreditch. 
An  old  snob  that  had  a  bulk  was  making  it  all 
right  for  the  night,  and  a  lad  goes  up.  I  don't 
know  what  he  said  to  the  old  boy,  but  I  saw  him 
poke  something,  a  last  I  think  it  was,  against  the 
candle,  put  it  out,  and  then  run  off.  In  a  minute, 
three  or  four  lads  that  was  ready,  let  fly  at  the  bulk 
with  their  ball  crackers,  and  there  was  a  clatter  , 
as  if  the  old  snob  had  tumbled  dow^n,  and  knocked 
his  lasts  down ;  but  he  soon  had  his  head  out — 
he  was  Irish,  I  think — and  he  first  set  up  a  roar 
like  a  Smithticld  bull,  and  he  shouts,  '  I  'm  kilt 
intirely  wid  the  murthering  pistols  !  Po-.lice ! 
Po_o-lice  ! '  He  seemed  taken  quite  by  surprisf 
— for  they  was  capital  crackers — I  think  he 
conldn  't  have  been  used  to  bulks,  or  he  would 
have  been  used  to  pelting;  but  how  he  did  belloir, 
surely. 

**  I  think  it  was  that  same  night  too,  I  saw  i 
large  old  man,  buttoned  up,  but  seeming  as  if  he 
was  fine-dressed  for  a  party,  in  a  terrible  way  in  the 
Commercial-road.  I  lived  near  there  then.  There 
was  three  boys  afore  me — and  very  well  they  did  it 
— one  of  em  throws  a  ball-cracker  bang  at  the  old 
gent's  feet,  just  behind  him,  and  makes  him  jump 
stunning,  and  the  boy  walks  on  with  his  hands  in 
his  pocket,  as  if  he  know'd  nothing  about  it 
Just  after  that  another  boy  does  the  same,  and 
then  the  t'other  boy;  and  the  old  gent — Lord, 
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how  he  swore !  It  waa  shocking  in  such  a  re- 
spectable man,  as  I  told  him,  when  he  said,  I*d 
cxackered  him !  '  Me  cracker  you/  says  I ;  '  it  *ud 
look  better  if  you  'd  have  offered  to  treat  a  poor 
fellow  to  a  pint  of  beer  with  ginger  in  it,  and  the 
chill  off,  than  talk  such  nonsense.'  As  we  was 
having  this  jaw,  one  of  the  boys  comes  back  and 
lets  fly  again ;  and  the  old  gent  saw  how  it  was, 
and  he  says,  '  Now,  if  you  '11  run  after  that  lad, 

and  give  him  a  d d  good  hiding,  you  shall 

have  the  beer.'  '  Money  down,  sir,'  says  I,  '  if 
you  mean  honour  bright;'  but  he  grumbled  some- 
thing, and  walked  away.  I  saw  him  soon  after, 
talking  to  a  Bobby,  so  I  made  a  short  cut  home." 

At  the  fiiirs  near  London  there  is  a  consider- 
able sale  of  these  combustibles;  and  they  are 
often  displayed  on  Urge  stalls  in  the  fair.  They 
famish  the  means  of  practical  jokes  to  the  people 
on  their  return.  **  After  last  Whitsun  Qreenwich 
Fair,"  said  a  street-seller  to  me,  I  saw  a  gent  in  a 
white  choker,  like  a  parson,  look  in  at  a  pastry- 
cook's shop,  as  is  jist  by  the  Blephant  (and  Castle), 
Sb-waiting  for  a  'bus,  I  s  'pose.  There  was  an  old 
'oman  with  a  red  lace  standing  near  him ;  and  I 
saw  a  lad,  very  quick,  pin  something  to  one's 
coat  and  the  t 'other's  gown.  They  turned  jist 
arter,  and  bang  goes  a  Waterloo,  and  they  looks 
savage  one  at  another;  and  hup  comes  that  in- 
dentical  boy,  and  he  says  to  the  red  &ced  'oman, 
a  pointing  to  the  white  choker,  'Marm,  I  seed 
hint  a  twiddling  with  your  gown.  He  done  it  for 
a  lark  arter  the  £ur,  and  ought  to  stand  some- 
thing.' So  the  parson,  if  he  were  a  parson, 
walked  away." 

There  are  eight  makers,  I  am  told,  who  supply 
the  street-sellers  and  the  small  shops  with  these 
CFBckers.  The  wholesale  price  is  Ad.  to  6c{.  a  gross, 
the  "eracker-balls"  being  the  dearest.  The  retail 
price  in  the  streets  is  from  six  to  twelve  a  penny, 
according  to  the  appearance  and  eagerness  of  the 
purchaser.  Some  street  traders  carry  these  com- 
modities on  trays,  and  very  few  are  stationary, 
except  at  fairs.  I  am  assured,  that  for  a  few 
days  last  November,  from  50  to  60  men  and 
women  were  selling  crackers  in  the  streets,  of 
course  "on  the  sly."  In  so  irregular  and  sur- 
reptitious a  trade,  it  is  not  possible  even  to  ap- 
proximate to  statistics.  The  most  intelligent  man 
that  I  met  with,  acquainted,  as  he  called  it, 
**  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  trade,"  calcu- 
lated that  in  November  and  Christmas,  100/.  at 
least  was  expended  in  the  streets  in  these  com- 
bustibles, and  another  100/.  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  year.  About  Tower-hill,  Batcliff-highway  (or 
"  the  Highway,"  as  street- sellers  often  call  it),  and 
in  Wapping  and  Shadwell,  the  sale  of  crackers  is 
the  best.  The  sellers  are  the  ordinary  street- 
sellers,  and  no  patter  is  required. 

Of  TBI  Strikt-Sellsbs  of  Luoifeb^Matohbs. 
Umdbb  this  head  I  shall  speak  only  of  those  who 
nU  the  matches,  apart  from  those  who,  in  proffer- 
ing lucifer  boxes,  mix  up  trade  with  mendicancy. 
The  latter  class  I  have  spoken  of,  and  shall  treat 
of  them  more  fully  under  the  head  of  **  the  Lon- 
don Poor." 


Until  "  lucifers  "  became  cheap  and  in  general 
use,  the  matches  sold  by  the  street-folks,  and  there 
were  numbers  in  the  trade,  were  usually  prepared 
by  themselves.  The  manufactures  were  simple 
enough.  Wooden  splints,  twice  or  thrice  the 
length  of  the  lucifer  matches  now  in  use,  were 
prepared,  and  dipped  into  brimstone,  melted  in  an 
iron  ladle.  The  matches  were  never,  as  now, 
self-igniting,  or  rather  ignitable  by  rapid  friction ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  "  strike  a  light "  by  the 
concussion  of  a  flint  and  steel,  the  sparks  from 
which  were  communicated  to  tinder  kept  in  a 
"  box." 

The  brimstone  match-sellers  were  of  all  ages, 
but  principally,  I  am  told,  old  people.  Many  of 
them  during,  and  for  some  years  after  the  war, 
wore  tattered  regimentals,  or  some  remains  of 
military  paraphernalia,  and  had  been,  or  assumed 
to  have  been,  soldiers,  but  not  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion; the  same  with  seamen.  I  inquired  of 
some  of  the  present  race  of  match-sellers  what 
became  of  the  "  old  brimstones,"  as  I  heard  them 
called,  but  from  them  I  could  gain  little  inform- 
ation. An  old  groundsel-gatherer  told  me  that 
some  went  into  his  trade.  Others,  I  learned, 
**  took  to  pins,"  and  others  to  song  or  tract  selling. 
Indeed  the  brimstone  match-sellers  not  unfre- 
quently  carried  a  few  songs  to  vend  with  their 
matches.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  15 
years  ago,  those  street  trades,  into  which  any  one 
who  is  master  of  a  few  pence  can  now  embark, 
were  less  numerous.  Others  of  the  match -sellers, 
with  rounds,  or  being  known  men,  displaced  their 
**  brimstones "  for  "  lucifers,"  and  traded  on  as 
usual.  I  heard  of  one  old  man,  now  dead,  who 
made  a  living  on  brimstone-matches  by  selling  a 
good  quantity  in  Hackney,  Stoke  Newington,  and 
Islington,  and  who  long  refused  to  sell  lucifer- 
matches;  "  they  was  new-fangled  rubbish,"  he  said, 
"  and  would  soon  have  their  day."  He  found  his 
customers,  however,  fall  off,  and  in  apprehension 
of  losing  them  all,  he  was  compelled  to  move  with 
the  times. 

"I  believe,  sir,"  said  one  man,  still  a  street- 
seller,  but  not  having  sold  matches  of  any  kind 
for  years, — "I  believe  I  was  the  first  who 
hawked  '  Congreves,'  or  'instantaneous  lights;' 
they  weren't  called  'lucifers'  for  a  good  while 
i^ter.  I  bought  them  at  Mr.  Jones's  light-house  in 
the  Strand,  and  if  I  remember  right,  for  it  must 
be  more  than  20  years  ago,  between  1820  and 
1830,  Mr.  Jones  had  a  patent  somehow  about 
them.  I  bought  them  at  7«.  a  dozen  boxes,  and 
sold  them  at  Is,  a  box.  I  'm  not  sure  how  many 
matches  was  in  a  box,  but  I  think  it  was  100. 
You  '11  get  as  much  for  a  fiirthing  now,  as  you 
would  for  a  shilling  then.  The  matches  were 
lighted  by  being  drawn  quickly  through  sand- 
paper. I  sold  them  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  had 
the  trade  all  to  myself.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  had; 
for  I  never  met  with  or  heard  of  anybody  else  in 
it  all  that  time.  I  did  decent  at  it.  I  suppose  I 
cleared  ray  15*.  a  week.  The  price  kept  the  same 
while  I  was  in  the  business.  I  sold  them  at  city 
offices.  I  supplied  the  Phoenix  in  Lombard- 
street,  I  remember,  and  the  better  sort  of  shops. 
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People  liked  iBem  when  they  wanted  to  light  a 
candle  in  a  hurry,  in  places  where  there  waa  no 
fire  to  aeal  a  letter,  or  such  like.  There  was  no 
envelopes  in  them  days.  The  penny-postage 
brought  Ihem  in.  I  was  sometimes  told  not  to 
carry  such  things  there  again,  as  they  didn't  want 
the  house  set  on  fire  by  keeping  such  dangerous 
things  in  it  Now,  I  suppose,  lucifers  are  in  every 
house,  and  that  there 's  not  a  tinder-box  used  in 
all  London."  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  the  extensive  street>trade  in  these 
chemical  preparations  now  carried  on.  At  the 
twelvemonth's  end,  my  informant  went  into  an- 
other line  of  business. 

The  "  German  Congreves  "  were  soon  after  in- 
troduced, and  were  at  first  sold  wholesale  at  the 
"  English  and  German "  swag-shops  in  Hounds- 
ditch,  at  2f.  the  dosen  boxes,  and  were  retailed 
at  d(i.,  id.f  and  sometimes  as  high  as  dcf.  the  box. 
These  matches,  I  am  told,  "kept  their  hold" 
about  five  years,  when  they  ceased  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  street  trade.  The  German  Congreves  were 
ignited  by  being  drawn  along  a  slip  of  sand- 
paper, at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  as  is  done  at 
present;  with  some,  however,  a  double  piece  of 
sand-paper  was  sold  for  purposes  of  igniting. 

After  this  time  cheaper  and  cheaper  matches 
were  introduced,  and  were  sold  in  the  streets  im- 
mediately on  their  introduction.  At  first,  the 
cheaper  matches  had  an  unpleasant  smell,  and 
could  hardly  be  kept  in  a  bed-room,  but  that  was 
obviated,  and  the  trade  progressed  to  its  present 
extent. 

The  lucifer-raatch  boxes,  the  most  frequent  in 
the  street-trnde,  are  bought  by  the  poor  persons 
soiling  them  in  the  streets,  at  the  manufacturers, 
or  at  oil-shops,  for  a  number  of  oilmen  buy  largely 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  can  "supply  the  trade" 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  manufacturer.  The  price 
is  2\d.  the  dozen  boxes,  each  box  containing  150 
matches.  Some  of  the  boxes  (German  made)  arc 
round,  and  many  used  to  be  of  tin,  but  these  are 
rarely  seen  now.  The  prices  are  proportionate. 
The  common  price  of  a  lucifer  box  in  the  streets 
is  \d.t  but  many  buyers,  I  am  told,  insist  upon 
and  obtain  three  a  penny,  which  they  do  generally 
of  some  one  who  supplies  them  regularly.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  itinerant. 

One  feeble  old  man  gave  mo  the  following 
account  of  his  customers.  He  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  market-gardeners,  carmen,  and  others, 
whose  business  necessitated  the  use  of  carts  and 
horses.  In  his  old  ago  he  was  unable  to  do  any 
hard  work  ;  he  was  assisted,  however,  by  his 
family,  especially  by  one  son  living  in  the 
country  ;  he  had  a  room  in  the  house  of  a  daugh- 
ter, who  was  a  widow,  but  his  children  were 
only  working  people,  with  families,  he  said,  and  so 
he  sold  a  few  lucifers  "  as  a  help,"  and  to  have 
the  comfort  of  a  bit  of  tobacco,  and  buy  an  old 
thing  in  the  way  of  clothing  without  troubling 
any  one.  Out  of  his  earnings,  too,  he  paid  6</.  a 
week  for  the  schooling  of  one  of  his  daughter's 
children. 

"  I  sell  these  lucifers,  sir,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries,  "  I  never  beg  with  them :  I  'd 


scorn  it  My  children  help  me,  ai  I  '▼«  told  you ; 
I  did  my  best  for  them  when  I  waa  able,  and  ao 
I  have  a  just  sort  of  chum  on  them.  WeQ, 
indeed,  then,  sir,  as  you  ask  me,  if  I  had  only 
myself  to  depend  upon,  why  I  couldn't  Uve.  I 
must  beg  or  go  into  the  houae,  and  I  don't  know 
which  I  should  take  to  worst  at  72.  I  've  been 
selling  lucifers  about  five  years,  for  I  waa  worn 
out  with  hard  work  and  rheumatics  when  I  waa 
65  or  66.  I  go  regular  rounds,  about  2  milea  in  a 
day,  or  2),  or  if  it*s  fine  8  miles  or  more  kom 
where  I  live,  and  the  same  distance  back,  for  I 
can  sometimes  walk  middling  if  I  can  do  nothtBg 
else.  I  carry  my  boxes  tied  up  in  a  haadker- 
chief,  and  hold  2  or  3  in  my  hand.  I  'm  aakamed 
to  hold  them  out  on  any  rail  where  I  aint  known ; 
and  never  do  if  there  isn't  a  good-kamoond 
looking  person  to  be  aeen  below,  or  through  the 
kitchen  window.  But  my  eyesight  aint  good, 
and  I  make  mistakee,  and  get  anapped  up  rery 
short  at  times.  Yesterday,  now,  I  waa  lucky 
in  my  small  way.  There's  a  gentleman,  that  if  I 
can  see  him,  I  can  always  tell  boxes  to  at  IdL 
a  piece.  That's  his  price,  he  saya,  and  be  takes 
no  change  if  I  offer  it  I  saw  him  yettcrday  at 
his  own  door,  and  says  he,  '  Well,  old  greybcsrd, 

1  haven't  aeen  you  lor  a  long  time.  Hera 's  Is., 
leave  a  dosen  boxes.'  I  told  him  I  had  only  11 
left ;  but  he  said,  '  0,  it  'a  all  the  same,'  and  he 
told  a  boy  that  waa  crossing  the  hall  to  take  them 
into  the  kitchen,  and  we  soon  could  hear  the 
housekeeper  grumbling  quite  loud — perhaps  she 
didn't  know  her  master  could  hear — about  being 
bothered  with  rubbish  that  people  took  in  master 
with  ;  and  the  gentleman  shouts  out,   *  Some  of 

you  stop  that  old  mouth,  will  you  1    She 

wants  a  profit  out  of  them  in  her  bills.'  All  was 
quiet  then,  and  he  says  to  me  quite  friendly,  *  If 
she  wasn't  the  best  cook  in  London  I  'd  have 
quitted  her  long  since,  by  G — .* "  The  old  man 
chuckled  no  little  as  he  related  thia;  he  then  went 
On,  "  He 's  a  swearing  man,  but  a  good  man,  I'm 
sure,  and  I  don't  know  why  he 's  so  kind  to  me. 
Perhaps  he  is  to  others.  I  'm  ashamed  to  hold 
my  boxes  to  tho  ary  rails,  'cause  so  many  does 
that  to  beg.  I  sell  lucifers  both  to  mistresses  and 
maids.  Some  will  have  3  for  a  1(2.,  and  though 
it's  a  poor  profit,  I  do  it,  for  they  say,  *  O,  if  yea 
come  this  way  constant,  we  '11  buy  of  you  when- 
ever we  want  If  you  won't  give  3  a  penny, 
there's  plenty  will.'  I  sell,  too,  in  some  small 
streets,  Lisson-grove  way,  to  women  that  see  me 
from  their  windows,  and  come  down  to  the  door. 
They  're  needle- workers  I  think.  They  say  some- 
times, '  I  'm  glad  I  've  seen  you,  for  it  saves  me 

j  the  trouble  of  running  out* 

i       **  Well,  sir,  I  'm  sure  I  hardly  know  how  many 

I  boxes  I  sell.     On  a  middling   good  day  I  sell 

2  dozen,  on  a  good  day  3  dozen,  on  a  bad  daj 
not  a  dozen,  sometimes  not  half-a-dozen,  and 
sometimes,  but    not    often,   not    more    than    a 

'  couple.  Then  in  bad  weather  I  don't  go  oat, 
and  time  hangs  very  heavy  if  it  isn't  a  Monday; 
for  every  Monday  I  buy  a  threepenny  paper 
of  a  newsman  for  2(£.,  and  read  it  aa  well  as  I 
can   with  my  old  eyes  and  glasses,  and  get  my 
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daaghter  to  read  a  bit  to  me  in  the  evening,  and 
next  day  I  send  the  paper  to  my  son  in  the 
country,  and  so  saye  him  buying  one.  As  well  as 
I  can  tell  I  sell  about  9  dozen  boxes  a  week,  one 
week  with  another,  and  clear  from  29.  to  2«.  ^d. 
It 'a  employment  for  me  as  well  as  a  help." 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  precise  number  of 
persons  who  really  sell  lucifier  matches  as  a  means 
of  snbsistenee,  or  as  a  principal  means.  There 
are  many,  especially  girls  and  women,  the  ma- 
jority being  Irishwomen,  who  do  not  directly 
solicit  charity,  and  do  not  even  say,  '*  Buy  a  box 
of  lueifers  from  a  poor  creature,  to  get  her  a 
ha'porth  of  bread ;"  or,  "  please  a  bit  of  broken 
vietOAls,  if  it 's  only  cold  potatoes,  for  a  box  of  the 
best  lueifers.'*  Yet  these  match-sellers  look  so 
imploringly  down  an  area,  or  through  a  window; 
sene  "  shouldering  "  a  young  child  the  while,  and 
remain  there  so  pertinaciously  that  a  box  is  bought, 
or  a  halfpenny  given,  often  merely  to  get  rid  of 
the  applicant. 

An  intelligent  man,  a  street-seller,  and  familiar 
with  stree^trading  generally,  whom  I  questioned 
on  the  subject,  said  : "  It 's  really  hard  to  tell,  sir, 
but  I  should  calculate  this  way.  It 's  the  real 
sellers  you  ask  about ;  them  as  tries  to  live  on 
their  selling  lueifers,  or  as  their  main  support.  I 
have  worked  London  and  the  outside  places — yes, 
I  mean  the  suburbs — in  ten  rounds,  or  districts,  but 
six  n  better,  for  you  can  then  go  the  same  round  the 
same  day  next  week,  and  so  get  known.  The  real 
sellers,  in  my  opinion,  is  old  men  and  women  out 
of  employ,  or  past  work,  and  to  beg  they  are 
ashamed.  I  're  read  the  Bible  you  see,  sir,  though 
I  've  bad  too  much  to  do  with  gay  persons  even  to 
go  to  church.  I  should  say  that  in  each  of  those 
teh  rounds,  or  at  any  rate,  splicing  one  with 
another,  was  twenty  persons  really  selling  luei- 
fers. Tes,  and  depending  a  good  deal  upon  them, 
for  they  're  an  easy  carriage  for  an  in6rm  body, 
and  as  ready  a  sale  as  most  things.  I  don't 
reckon  them  as  begs,  or  whines,  or  sticks  to  a 
house  for  an  hour,  but  them  as  sells;  in  my 
opinion,  they're  200,  and  no  more.  All  the 
others  dodges,  in  one  way  or  other,  on  pity  and 
charity.  There's  one  lurk  that's  getting  common 
now.  A  man  well  dressed,  and  very  clean,  and 
wearing  gloves,  knocks  at  a  door,  and  asks  to 
speak  to  the  master  or  mistress.  If  he  succeeds, 
he  looks  about  him  as  if  he  was  ashamed,  and 
then  he  pulls  out  of  his  coat-pocket  a  Incifer  box 
or  two,  and  asks,  as  a  favour,  to  be  allowed  to  sell 
one,  as  reduced  circumstances  drive  him  to  do  so. 
He  doesn't  beg,  but  I  don't  reckon  him  a  seller, 
for  he  has  always  some  atory  or  other  to  tell, 
that's  all  a  fekement."  Most  dwellers  in  a 
suburb  will  have  met  with  one  of  these  well- 
dressed  match-sellers. 

Adopting  my  informant's  calculation,  and  sup- 
posing that  each  of  these  traders  take,  on  lueifers 
alone,  but  it,  weekly,  selling  nine  dozen  (with  a 
profit  to  the  seller  of  from  1«.  M.  to  2«.  6(2.),  we 
find  2080/.  expended  in  this  way.  The  matches 
are  told  also  at  stalls,  with  other  articles,  in  the 
street  markets,  and  elsewhere ;  but  this  traffic,  I 
am  told,  becomes  smnller,  and  only  amounts  to  one- 


tenth  of  the  amount  I  have  specified  as  taken  by 
itinerants.  These  street-sellers  reside  in  all  parts 
of  town  which  I  have  before  specified  as  the 
quarters  of  the  poor. 

Of  TBI  SxBiBTSBLUiBa  or  GiGAB  Lights, 

0&   FUBEBS. 

This  is  one  of  the  employments  to  which  boys, 
whom  neglect,  ill-treatment,  destitution,  or  a 
vagrant  disposition,  have  driven  or  lured  to  a 
street  life,  seem  to  resort  to  almost  as  readily  as  to 
the  offers,'*  "Old  your'os,  sirl  "Shall  I  carry 
your  passel,  marra]" 

The  trifling  capital  required  to  enter  into  the 
business  is  one  cause  of  its  numbering  many  fol- 
lowers. The  "  fuzees,"  as  I  most  frequently  heard 
them  called,  are  sold  at  the  "  Congreve  shops," 
and  are  chiefiy  German  made.  At  one  time,  in- 
deed, they  were  announced  as  "  German  tinder." 
The  wholesale  charge  is  4 irf.  per  1000  "lighu." 
The  1000  lights  are  apportioned  into  fifty  rows, 
each  of  twenty  self-igniting  matches;  and  these 
"rows"  are  sold  in  the  streets,  one  or  two 
for  \d.t  and  two,  three,  or  four  \d.  It  is  com- 
mon enough  for  a  juvenile  ftizee-seller  to  buy  only 
500  ;  so  that  2\d.  supplies  his  stock  in  trade. 

The  boys  (for  the  majority  of  the  street-traders 
who  sell  only  fuzees,  are  boys)  frequent  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  steam-boat  piers,  the  omnibus 
stands,  and  whatever  places  are  resorted  to  by 
persons  who  love  to  smoke  in  the  open  air.  Some 
of  these  young  traders  have  neither  shoes  nor 
stockings,  more  especially  the  Irish  lads,  who  are 
at  least  half  the  number,  and  their  apology  for  a 
cap  fully  displays  the  large  red  ears,  and  flat 
features,  which  seem  to  distinguish  a  class  of  the 
Irish  children  in  the  streets  of  London.  Some 
Irish  boys  hold  out  their  red-tipped  fuzees  with 
an  appealing  look,  meant  to  be  plaintive,  and  say, 
in  a  whining  tone,  "Spend  a  halfpenny  on  a 
poor  boy,  your  honour."  Others  offer  them, 
without  any  appealing  look  or  tone,  either  in  si- 
lence, or  saying — "  Buy  a  fuzee  to  light  your 
pipe  or  cigar,  sir ;  a  row  of  lights  for  a  \dJ* 

I  met  with  one  Irish  boy,  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  who  was  offering  fuzees  to  the 
persons  going  to  Chalk  Farm  fair  on  Easter 
Tuesday,  but  the  rain  kept  away  many  visitors, 
and  the  lad  could  hardly  find  a  customer.  He 
was  literally  drenched,  for  his  skin,  shining  with 
the  rain,  ^could  be  seen  about  his  arms  and  knees 
through  the  •slits  of  his  thin  corduroy  jacket  and 
trowseln,  and  he  wore  no  shirt. 

"  It 's  oranges  I  sell  in  ginral,  your  honour,"  he 
said,  "  and  it 's  on  oranges  I  hopes  to  be  next 
week,  plaze  God.  But  mother — it 's  orange- selling 
she  is  too — wanted  to  make  a  grand  show  for 
Aister  wake,  and  tuk  the  money  to  do  it,  and  put 
me  on  the  fuzees.  It 's  the  thruth  I  'm  telling 
your  honour.  She  thought  I  might  be  after 
making  a  male's  mate"  (meal's  meat)  "out  of  them, 
intirely;  but  the  sorra  a  male  I'll  make  to  day 
if  it  cost  me  a  fiirdin,  for  I  haven't  tuk  one.  I 
niver  remimber  any  feder ;  mother  and  me  lives 
together  somehow,  glory  be  to  God ;  but  it 's  often 
knowin*  what  it  is  to  be  hungry  we  are.     I  've 
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■onld  fuzoes  before,  when  ingans,  and  nuts,  and 
oranges  was  dear  and  not  for  the  poor  to  buy, 
but  I  niver  did  so  bad  as  to-day.  A  gintleman 
once  said  to  me  :  '  Here,  Pat,  yer  sowl,  you  look 
hungry.  Here's  a  thirteener  for  yez;  go  and  get 
drunk  wid  it'  Och,  no,  your  honour,  be  wasn't 
an  Irish  gintleman  ;  it  was  afther  mocking  me  he 
was,  God  save  him."  On  my  asking  the  boy  if 
he  felt  hurt  at  this  mockery,  he  answered,  slily, 
with  all  his  air  of  simplicity,  "Sure,  thin,  wasn't 
there  the  shillin'  ?  For  it  was  a  shillin'  be  gave 
me,  glory  be  to  God.  No,  I  niver  heard  it  called 
a  thirteener  before,  but  mother  has.  Och,  thin, 
sir,  indeed,  and  it's  could  and  wet  I  am.  I  have 
a  new  shirt,  as  was  giv  to  mother  for  roe  by  a 
Indy,  but  I  wouldn't  put  it  on  sich  a  day  as  this, 
your  honour,  sir.  I'll  go  to  mass  in  it  ivery 
Sunday.  I've  made  6d.  a  day  and  sometimes 
more  a  sell  in'  fuzees,  wid  luck,  God  be  praised, 
but  the  bad  wither 's  put  me  out  intirely  this 
time." 

The  fuzec-sellers  frequently  offer  their  wares  at 
the  bars  of  public-houses  in  the  daytime,  and 
sometimes  dispose  of  them  to  those  landlords  who 
•ell  cigars.  From  the  best  information  I  can  com* 
mand  there  are  now  upwards  of  200  persons 
selling  fuzees  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  But 
the  trade  is  often  collateral.  The  cigar-seller  offers 
fuzees,  play-bill  sellers  (boys)  do  so  sometimes  at 
the  doors  of  the  theatres  to  persons  coming  out, 
the  pipe-sellers  also  carry  them ;  they  arc  some- 
times sold  along  with  lucifer  matches,  and  at 
miscellaneous  stalls.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  accurate 
to  state  that  in  the  streets  there  are  generally 
100  persons  subsisting,  or  endeavouring  to  subsist, 
on  the  sale  of  fuzees  alone.  It  may  be  estimated 
also  that  each  of  these  traders  averages  a  receipt 
of  lOd.  a  day  (with  a  profit  exceeding  Qd.),  so 
that  1300/.  is  yearly  laid  out  in  the  streets  in  this 
way. 

Of  the  fuzce-sclling  lads,  those  who  are  parent- 
less,  or  runaway,  sleep  iu  the  lodging-houses,  in 
the  better  conducted  of  which  the  master  or  deputy 
takes  charge  of  the  stock  of  fuzees  or  lucifer- 
matclies  during  the  nipht  to  avert  the  risk  of  fire; 
in  <»tht'rs  these  combustibles  are  stowed  anywhere 
at  the  discretion,  or  indiscretion,  of  the  lodgers. 

Of  thk  Strkkt-Skllkhs  op  GriTA-PERCiiA 

i  HCADS. 

I  Therk  are  many  articles  which,  having  become 
cheap  in  the  shops,  find  their  way  to  the  street- 
trader.s,  and  after  a  brief,  or  comparatively  brief, 
and  prosperous  trade  has  been  carried  on  in  them, 
gradually  disappear.  These  arc  usually  things 
which  are  grotesque  or  amusing,  but  of  no  utility, 
and  they  are  supplanted  by  some  more  attractive 
novelty — a  main  attraction  being  that  it  is  a 
novelty. 

Among  such  matters  of  street-trade  are  the 
elastic  toys  called  "gutta-percha  heads;"  these, 
however,  have  no  gutta-percha  in  their  composition, 
but  consist  solely  of  a  composition  made  of 
glue  and  treacle—  the  same  as  is  used  for  printer's 
rollers.  Tlie  heads  are  small  coloured  models  of 
the  human  face,  usually  with  projecting  nose  and 


chin,  and  wide  or  distorted  mouth,  wbicb  admit 
of  being  aqueezed  into  a  different  form  of  fea- 
tures, their  ehiaticity  causing  them  to  retom  to 
the  original  caste.  The  trade  carried  on  in  the 
streets  in  these  toys  waa  at  one  time  extensive, 
but  it  teemi  now  to  be  gradually  diaappearing. 
On  a  fine  day  a  little  after  noon,  last  week,  there 
was  not  one  "  head"  exposed  for  sale  in  any  of 
the  four  great  street  markets  of  Leather-lane,  the 
Brill,  Tottenham-court-road  including  the  Hamp- 
stead-road,  and  High-street,  Camden-town. 

The  trade  became  established  in  the  streets  up- 
wards of  two  years  ago.  At  first,  I  am  told  by  a 
street-seller,  himself  one  of  the  first,  there  were 
six  "head-sellers,"  who  "  worked"  the  parks  and 
their  vicinity.  My  informant  one  day  sold  a  gross 
of  heads  in  and  about  Hyde-park,  and  a  more 
fortunate  fellow-trader  on  the  same  day  sold  1} 
gross.  The  heads  were  recommended,  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  by  a  little  patter.  **  Here," 
one  man  used  to  say,  *'  here  *s  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's head  for  Id.  It's  modelled  from  the 
statty  on  horseback,  but  is  a  improvement.  His 
nose  speaks  for  itself.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  only  Id. 
Anybody  you  please  is  Id,;  a  frve  choice  and 
no  favour.  The  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family 
Id.  apiece.*'  As  the  street-seller  offered  to  dis- 
pose of  the  model  of  any  eminent  man's  head  and 
face,  he  held  up  some  one  of  the  most  grotesque 
of  the  number.  Another  man  one  Saturday 
evening  sold  five  or  six  dozen  to  costermongers 
and  others  in  the  street  markets  "  pattering"  them 
off  as  the  likenesses  of  any  policeman  who  might 
be  obnoxious  to  the  street-traders  !  This  was 
when  the  trade  was  new.  The  number  of  sellers 
was  a  dozen  in  the  second  week  ;  it  was  soon 
twenty-five,  all  confining  themselves  to  the  sale  of 
the  heads ;  besides  these  the  heads  were  offered  to 
the  street-buying  public  by  many  of  the  stationary 
street-folk,  whose  stock  partook  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  The  men  carrying  on  this  traffic  were 
of  the  class  of  general  street-sellers. 

"  The  trade  was  spoiled,  sir,"  said  an  informant, 
"  by  so  many  going  into  it,  but  I  've  heard  that 
it 's  not  bad  in  parts  of  the  country  now.  The 
sale  was  always  best  in  the  jmrks,  I  believe,  and 
Sundays  was  the  best  days.  I  don't  pretend  to 
be  learned  about  religion,  but  I  know  that  many 
a  time  after  I  'd  earned  next  to  nothing  in  a  wet 
week,  it  came  a  fine  Sunday  morning,  and  I 
took  as  much  as  got  me  and  my  wife  and 
children  a  good  dinner  of  meat  and  potatoes,  and 
sometimes,  when  we  could  depend  on  it,  smoking 
hot  from  the  baker's  oven ;  and  I  then  felt  I  had 
something  to  thank  God  for.  You  see,  sir,  when 
a  man's  been  out  all  the  week,  and  often  with 
nothing  to  call  half  a  dinner,  and  his  wife's  earn- 
ings only  a  few  pence  by  sewing  nt  home,  with 
three  young  children  to  take  care  of,  you  're 
nourished  and  comforted,  and  your  strength  keeps 
up,  by  a  meat  dinner  on  a  Sundoy,  quietly  in 
your  own  room.  But  them  as  eats  their  diimer 
without  having  to  earn  it,  can't  understand  about 
that,  and  as  the  Sunday  park  trade  was  stopped, 
the  police  drive  us  about  like  dogs,  not  genile- 
i  men's   dogs,    but  stray   or   mad    dogs.     And  it 
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I  tbere  *•  some  sort  of  a  new  police.  I  can't 
undentand  a  bit  of  it^  and  I  don't  want  to,  for 
the  old  police  is  trouble  enough." 

The  gutta-percha  heads  are  mostly  bought  at  the 
" Bnglish  and  Qerman "  swagshops.  A  few  are 
made  by  the  men  who  sell  them  in  the  streets. 
The  "swag"  price  is  1«.  the  gross;  at  one  time 
the  swag  man  demurred  to  sell  less  than  half  a 
gross,  but  now  when  the  demand  is  diminished,  a 
doaen  is  readily  supplied  for  8<2.  The  street 
price  retail,  is  and  always  was  \d.  a  head.  The 
principal  purchasers  in  the  street  are  boys  and 
yonng  men,  with  a  few  tradesmen  or  working 
people,  "  such  as  can  afford  a  penny  or  two,"  who 
bay  the  **  gutta  percha  "  heads  for  their  children. 
There  used  to  be  a  tolerable  trade  in  public 
houses,  where  persons  enjoying  themselves  bought 
them  "for  a  lark,"  but  this  trade  has  now 
dwindled  to  a  mere  nothing.  One  of  the  "Urks," 
an  informant  knew  to  be  practised,  was  to  attach 
the  head  to  a  piece  of  paper  or  card,  vrrite  upon 
it  some  one's  name,  miJce  it  up  into  a  parcel,  and 
send  it  to  the  flattered  invividuaL  The  same  man 
had  sold  heads  to  young  women,  not  servant- 
maids  he  thought,  but  in  some  not  very  ill  paid 
employment,  and  he  believed,  from  their  manner 
when  buying, for  some  similar  purpose  of  "larking." 
When  the  heads  were  a  novelty,  he  sold  a  good 
many  to  women  of  the  town. 

There  are  now  no  street-folks  who  depend  upon 
the  sale  of  these  gutta-percha  heads,  but  they  sell 
them  occasionally.  The  usual  mode  is  to  display 
them  on  a  tray,  and  now,  generally  with  other 
things.  One  man  showed  me  his  box,  which, 
when  the  lid  was  raised,  he  carried  as  a  tray 
ilung  round  his  neck,  and  it  contained  gutta- 
percha heads,  exhibition  medals,  and  rings  and 
other  penny  articles  of  jewellery. 
•  There  are  at  present,  I  am  informed,  80  persons 
selling  gutta-percha  heads  in  the  streets,  some  of 
them  confining  their  business  solely  to  those  articles. 
In  this  number,  however,  I  do  not  include  those 
who  are  both  makers  and  sellers.  Their  average 
receipts,  I  am  assured,  do  not  exceed  bt.  a  week 
each,  for,  though  some  may  take  15«.  a  week, 
others,  and  generally  the  stationary  head-sellers, 
do  not  take  \»,  The  profit  to  the  street  retailer 
ia  one  third  of  his  receipts.  From  this  calculation 
it  appears,  that  if  the  present  rate  of  sale  continue, 
890^.  is  spent  yearly  in  these  street  toys.  At 
cme  time  it  was  fiir  more  than  twice  the  amount. 

Of  thk  STaEBT-SBLLKRs  OF  Flt-Papbes 
Ann  Beetle- Wafers. 
Flt-Papebs  came,  generally,  into  street-trafBe,  I 
am  informed,  in  the  summer  of  1848. 

The  fly-papers  are  sold  wholesale  at  many  of 
the  oil-shops,  but  the  principal  shop  for  the  supply 
of  the  street-traders  is  in  Whitechapel.  The 
wholesale  price  is  %\d,  a  dozen,  and  the  (street) 
retail  charge  {d.  a  paper,  or  three  \d,  A  young 
man,  to  whom  I  was  referred,  and  whom  I  found 
selling,  or  rather  bartering,  crockery,  gave  roe  the 
following  account  of  his  experience  of  the  fly- 
paper trade.  He  was  a  rosy-cheeked,  strong-buUt 
young  fellow,  and  said  he  thought  he  was  "  gettin|[ 


on"  in  hii  present  trade.  He  spoke  merrily  of 
his  troubles,  as  I  have  found  common  among  his 
class,  when  they  are  over. 

"  Hy  father  had  a  milk-walk,"  he  said,  "  and 
when  he  died  I  was  without  money  and  bad 
nothing  to  do,  but  I  soon  got  a  place  with  a  single 
gentleman.  He  had  a  small  house,  and  kept  only 
me  and  a  old  housekeeper.  I  waa  to  make  my- 
self generally  useful,  but  when  I  first  went,  the 
most  I  had  to  do  was  to  look  after  a  horse  that 
master  had.  Master  never  was  on  horseback  in 
his  life,  but  betook  Skipjack — that  was  the  horse's 
name,  he  was  rising  six — for  a  debt,  and  kept  him 
two  months,  till  he  could  sell  him  to  his  mind. 
Master  took  a  largeish  garden — for  he  was  fond  of 
growing  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  made  presents 
of  them — just  before  poor  Skipjack  went,  and  I 
was  set  to  work  in  it,  besides  do  my  house-work. 
It  was.  a  easy  phice,  and  I  was  wery  comfable. 
But  master,  who  was  a  good  master  and  a  friend 
to  a  poor  man,  as  I  know,  got  into  difficulties ;  he 
was  something  in  the  City ;  I  never  understood 
what;  and  one  night,  when  I'd  been  above  a 
year  and  a-half  with  him,  he  told  me  I  roust  go, 
for  he  couldn  't  afford  to  keep  roe  any  longer.  Next 
day  he  was  arrested,  quite  sudden  I  believe,. and 
sent  to  prison  for  debt.  I  had  a  good  character, 
but  nobody  cared  for  one  from  a  man  in  prison, 
and  in  a  month  my  money  was  out,  and  my  last 
Zs.  6d.  went  for  an  advertisement,  what  was  no 
good  to  roe.  I  then  took  to  holding  horses  or 
anything  that  way,  and  used  to  sleep  in  the  parks 
or  by  the  road-sides  where  it  was  quiet  I  did 
that  for  a  month  and  more.  I've  sometimea  never 
tasted  food  all  day,  and  used  to  quench  myself 
(so  he  worded  it)  with  cold  water  from  the 
pumps.  It  took  off  the  hunger  for  a  time.  I  got 
to  know  other  boys  that  was  living  as  I  was,  and 
when  J  could  afford  it  I  slept  at  lodging-houses,  the 
boys  took  me  to  or  told  roe  about.  One  evening 
a  gentleman  gave  me  Is.  for  catching  his  horse 
that  he  'd  left  standing,  but  it  had  got  frightened, 
and  run  off.  Next  morning  I  went  into  the  fly- 
paper trade, — it 's  nearly  two  years  ago,  I  think — 
because  a  boy  I  slept  with  did  tidy  in  it.  We 
bought  the  papers  at  the  first  shop  as  was  open, 
and  then  got  leave  of  the  deputy  of  the  lodging- 
house  to  catch  all  the  flies  we  could,  and  we  stuck 
them  thick  on  the  paper,  and  fastened  the  paper 
to  our  hats.  I  used  to  think,  when  I  was  in  ser- 
vice, how  a  smart  livery  hat,  with  a  cockade  to  it, 
would  look,  but  instead  of  that  I  turned  out,  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  ever  I  sold  anything, 
with  my  hat  stuck  round  with  flies.  I  felt  so 
ashamed  I  could  have  cried.  I  was  miserable,  I 
felt  so  awkerd.  But  I  spent  'my  last  2d,  in  some 
gin  and  milk  to  give  roe  courage,  and  that  bright- 
ened roe  up  a  bit,  and  I  set  to  work.  I  went 
Mile-end  way,  and  got  out  of  the  main  streeu, 
and  I  suppose  I  'd  gone  into  streets  and  places 
where  there  hadn't  often  been  fly-papers  before, 
and  I  soon  had  a  lot  of  boys  following  roe,  and  I 
felt,  almost,  as  if  I  'd  picked  a  pocket,  or  done 
something  to  be  'shamed  of.  I  could  hardly  cry 
'Catch  'em  alive,  only  a  halfpenny  1'  But  I 
found  I  could  sell  my  papers  to  public-houses  and 
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•hopkeepera,  auch  as  grocers  and  confectionerf, 
and  that  gave  me  pluck.  The  boys  caught  flies, 
and  then  came  up  to  me,  and  threw  them  against 
ny  hat,  and  if  they  stuck  the  lads  set  up  a  shout 
I  stuck  to  the  trade,  however,  and  took  2«.  6<^  to 
Zt,  every  day  that  week,  more  than  half  of  it 
profit,  and  on  Saturday  I  took  bt.  6</.  The  trade 
is  all  to  housekeepers.  I  called  at  open  shops  and 
looked  up  at  the  windows,  or  held  up  my  hat  at 
private  houses,  and  was  sometimes  beckoned  to  go 
in  and  sell  my  papers.  Women  bought  most,  I 
think.  *  Nasty  things,*  they  used  to  say,  *  there  's 
no  keeping  nothing  clean  for  them.*  I  stuck  to  the 
trade  for  near  two  months,  and  then  I  was  worth 
\Z$.  6(/.,  and  had  got  a  pair  of  good  shoes,  and  a 
good  second-hand  shirt,  with  one  to  change  it ; 
and  next  I  did  a  little  in  tins  and  hardware,  at 
the  places  where  I  used  to  go  my  fly  rounds,  and 
in  the  winter  I  got  into  the  crock-trade,  with 
another  young  fellow  for  a  mate,  and  I  'm  in  it 
yet,  and  getting  a  tidy  connection,  I  think." 

Some  of  the  tiypaper  sellers  make  their  stock-in- 
trade,  but  three-fourths  of  the  number  buy  them 
ready-made.  The  street-sellers  make  them  of  old 
newspapers  or  other  waste-paper,  no  matter  how 
dirty.  To  the  paper  they  apply  turpentine  and 
common  coach  varnish,  some  using  resin  instead  of 
Tarnish,  and  occasiomUly  they  dash  a  few  grains 
of  sugar  over  the  composition  when  spread  upon 
the  paper. 

liist  summer,  I  was  informed,  there  were  fifty 
or  sixty  persons  selling  fly-papers  and  beetle 
wafers  in  the  streets;  some  of  them  boys,  and 
all  of  them  of  the  general  class  of  street-sellers, 
who  "take"  to  any  trade  for  which  1*.  suflices 
as  capital.  Their  average  earnings  may  be  esti- 
mated at  2jr.  Qd.  a  day,  about  one-half  being 
profit.  This  gives  a  street  outlay,  say  for  a 
"  season"  often  weeks,  of  376/.,  calculating  fifty 
sellers. 

A  few  of  these  street  traders  carried  a  side  of  a 
newspaper,  black  with  flies,  attached  to  a  stick, 
waving  it  like  a  flag.  The  cries  were  "  Catch  'em 
alive!  Catch  'em  alive  for  if/I"  "  New  method 
of  destroying  thousands  ! " 

Of  tub  Street-Sellers  of  Miscellaneous 
Manufactured  Articles. 
In  addition  to  the  more  staple  wares  which  form 
the  street  trade  in  manufactured  articles  of  a 
miscellaneous  chnmcter,  are  many,  as  I  said  before, 
which  have  been  popular  for  a  while  and  are  now 
entirely  disused.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiry  it 
was  remarkable  how  oblivious  I  found  many  of 
the  street-sellers  as  to  what  they  had  sold  at 
various  periods.  **  0  dear,  yes  sir,  I  've  sold 
all  sorts  of  things  in  the  streets  besides  what 
I  'm  on  now ;  tir«t  one  and  then  another  as 
promised  a  few  pence,"  was  the  substance  of  a  re- 
mark I  frequently  heard ;  but  vhat  was  meant  by 
the  one  and  the  other  thing  thus  sold  they  had  a 
difliculty  to  call  to  mind,  but  on  a  hint  being 
thrown  out  they  could  usually  give  the  necessary 
details.  From  the  information  I  acquired  I  select 
the  following  curious  matter. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago   Galvanic  Rings  were 


sold  extensively  by  the.  street-folk.  These  were 
clumsy  lead-coloured  things,  which  were  described 
by  the  puffing  shop-keepers,  and  in  due  course  by 
the  streetpsellers,  as  a  perfect  amulet;  a  thing 
which  by  its  mere  contact  with  the  finger  would 
not  only  cure  but  prevent  "  fits,  rheumatics,  and 
cramps."  On  my  asking  a  man  who  had  sold 
them  if  these  were  all  the  ailments  of  which  he 
and  the  others  proclaimed  the  galvanic  rings  an 
infallible  cure,  he  answered  :  "  Like  the  qnack 
medicines  you  read  about,  sir,  in  'rertisements,  we 
said  they  was  good  for  anything  anybody  com- 
pUiined  of  or  was  afraid  was  coming  on  them,  bat 
we  went  mostly  for  rheumatics.  A  sight  of  tin 
some  of  the  shopkeepers  must  have » made,  for 
what  we  sold  at  \d.  they  got  Gd.  a  piece  for. 
Then  for  gold  galvanics — and  I  \e  been  told  they 
was  gilt— they  had  10s.  Qd.  each.  The  streeU  is 
nothing  to  the  shops  on  a  dodge.  I  've  been  told 
by  people  as  I  'd  sold  galvanics  to,  that  they  'd  bad 
benefit  from  them.  I  suppose  that  was  just  sa- 
perstitious.  I  think  Hyamg  did  the  most  of  any 
house  in  galvanics." 

The  men  selling  these  rings — for  the  business 
was  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  men — were  the 
regular  street-traders,  who  sell  "  first  one  thing 
and  then  another."  They  were  carried  in  boxes, 
as  I  have  shown  medals  are  now,  and  they  gene- 
rally formed  a  portion  of  the  street-jeweller's  stock, 
whether  he  were  itinerant  or  stationaiy.  The 
purchasers  were  labourers  in  the  open  air,  such  ss 
those  employed  about  buildings,  whose  exposure 
to  the  altenmtions  of  heat  and  cold  render  them 
desirous  of  a  cure  for,  or  preventive  against  rheu- 
matism. The  costermongers  were  also  purchasers, 
and  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  among  that 
numerous  body,  I  occasionally  saw  a  galvanic  ring 
still  worn  by  a  few,  and  those  chiefly,  I  think, 
fish-sellers. 

Nor  was  the  street  or  shop  trade  in  these  gal- 
vanic rings  confined  to  amulets  for  the  finger.  I 
heard  of  one  elderly  woman,  then  a  prosperous 
street-seller  in  the  New  Cut,  who  slept  with  a 
galvanic  ring  on  every  toe,  she  sufifered  so  much 
from  cramp  and  rheumatism  !  There  were  also 
galvanic  shields,  which  were  to  be  tied  round  the 
waist,  and  warranted  "to  cure  all  over."  They 
I  were  retailed  at  6c/.  each.  Galvanic  earrings  were 
I  likewise  a  portion  of  this  manufacture.  They 
were  not  "  drops  "  from  the  ear,  but  filled  behind 
and  around  it  as  regards  the  back  of  the  skall, 
and  were  to  avert  rheumatic  attacks,  and  even 
aching  from  the  head.  The  street  price  was  1/. 
the  pair.  Galvanic  bracelets,  handsomely  gilt, 
were  2$.  6^/.  the  pair.  But  the  sale  of  all  these 
hightcr-priced  charms  was  a  mere  nonentity  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  penny  rings. 

Another  trade— if  it  may  be  classed  under  this 
head — carried  on  by  great  numbers  and  with 
great  success  for  a  while,  was  that  of  cards  tcilk 
the  Lord's  Prajfei'  in  tJie  comj>ass  of  a  sixptnc^. 
This  was  an  engraving — now  and  then  oflered  in 
the  streets  still — strictly  fulfilling  the  announce- 
ment as  to  the  compass  in  which  the  Prayer  was 
contained,  with  the  addition  of  a  drawing  of  the 
Bible,  as  part  of  the  engraving,  "  within  the  fix- 
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penee."  This  trade  was  at  first,  I  am  told,  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  patterers  :  "  Grand  novelty!'' 
they  said;  "splendid  engraving!  The  Lord's 
Pnyer,  with  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Bible,  all 
legible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  compass  of  a  six- 
pence. Fire  hundred  letters,  all  clear,  on  a  six- 
pence." One  man  said  to  me:  ''I  knew  yery 
well  there  wasn't  500,  but  it  was  a  neat  number 
to  cry.  A  schoolmaster  said  to  me  once — *  Why, 
there  isn't  above  half  that  number  of  letters.'  He 
was  wrong  though ;  for  I  believe  there 's  280." 
This  card  was  published  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
and  the  success  attending  the  sale  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  led  to  the  publication  of  the  Belief  in  the 
■une  form.  "  When  the  trade  was  new,"  said 
one  man,  **  I  could  sell  a  gross  in  a  day  without 
any  very  great  trouble ;  but  in  a  little  time  there 
was  hundreds  in  the  trade,  and  one  might  patter 
hard  to  sell  four  dozen." 

The  wholesale  price  was  8«.  the  gross,  and  as 
thirteen  cards  went  to  the  dozen,  the  day's  profit 
when  a  gross  was  sold  was  5«.  When  the  sale 
did  not  extend  to  beyond  four  dozen  the  profit  was 
\s,  8<2.  A  few  cards  "  in  letters  of  gold  "  were 
Tended  in  the  streets  at  Qd,  each.  They  had 
large  margins  and  presented  a  handsome  appear- 
ance.   The  wholesale  price  was  Zs.  M.  the  dozen. 

When  this  trade  was  at  its  height,  there  were, 
I  am  told,  from  500  to  700  men,  women  and 
children  engaged  in  it;  selling  the  cards  both 
with  and  without  other  articles.  The  cards  had 
also  a  very  extensive  sale  in  the  country. 

Peti-holders  with  glass  or  china  handles  are  an- 
other commodity  which  appeared  suddenly,  about 
•iz  months  ago,  in  street  commerce,  and  at  once  be- 
came the  staple  of  a  considerable  traffic.  These  pens 
are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  the  "  body,"  so  to 
apeak,  being  of  solid  round  glass,  of  almost  all 
colours,  green,  blue,  and  black  predominating,  with 
a  seal  lacquered  white  or  yellow)  at  the  top,  and  a 
holder  of  the  usual  kind,  with  a  steel  pen  at  the 
bottom.  Some  are  made  of  white  pot  and  called 
"  China  pens,"  and  of  these  some  are  ornamented 
with  smiUl  paintings  of  flowera  and  leaves.  These 
wares  are  German,  and  were  first  charged  9«.  Qd. 
the  gross,  without  pens,  which  were  an  additional 
Zd,  at  the  swag-shops.  The  price  is  now  5«.  the 
gross,  the  pens  being  the  same.  The  street- 
sellen  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  "  get  a  good 
start "  with  these  articles  did  exceedingly  well. 
The  pen-holders,  when  new,  are  handsome-looking, 
and  at  \d,  each  were  cheap ;  some  few  were  at 
first  retailed  at  2d,  One  man,  I  am  told,  sold 
two-and-a-half  gross  in  one  day  in  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  the  Bank,  purchasers  not  seldom  taking 
a  dozen  or  more.  As  the  demand  continued, 
some  men  connected  with  the  supply  of  goods  for 
street  sale,  purchased  all  the  stock  in  the  swag- 
shops,  expending  about  170^.,  and  at  once  raised 
the  price  to  \0s.  6d.  the  gross.  This  amount  the 
poorer  street-sellen  demurred  to  give,  as  they 
could  rarely  obtain  a  higher  price  than  \d.  each, 
and  2d.  for  the  ornamented  holders,  but  the  street- 
stationers  (who  bought,  however,  very  sparingly) 
and  the  small  shopkeepers  gave  the  advance  "  as 
they  found  the  glass-holders  asked  for."     On  the 


whole,  I  am  told,  this  forestalling  was  not  very 
profitable  to  the  speculators,  as  when  fresh  sup- 
plies were  received  at  the  "  swags,"  the  price  fell. 

At  first  this  street  business  was  carried  on  by 
men,  but  it  was  soon  resorted  to  by  numben  of 
poor  women  and  children.  One  gentleman  in- 
formed me  that  in  consequence  of  reading  **  Lon- 
don Labour  and  the  London  Poor,"  he  usually 
had  a  little  talk  with  the  street-sellers  of  whom  he 
purchased  any  trifle ;  he  bought  these  pen-holdera 
of  ten  or  twelve  dt£ferent  women  and  girls ;  all  of 
them  could  answer  correctly  his  inquiry  as  to  the 
uses  of  the  pens;  but  only  one  girl,  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  and  she  hesitatingly,  ventured  to  assert 
that  she  could  write  her  own  name  with  the  pen 
she  ofiered  for  sale.  The  streeMrade  still  con- 
tinues, but  instead  of  being  in  the  hands  of  400 
individuals — as  it  was,  at  the  very  least,  I  am 
assured,  at  one  period — there  are  now  only  about 
fifty  carrying  it  on  itinernntly,  while  with  the 
"pitched"  sales-people,  the  glass-holders  are 
merely  a  portion  of  the  stock,  and  with  the  itine- 
rants ten  dozen  a  week  (a  receipt  of  10«.,  and  a 
profit  of  is.  9d.)  is  now  an  average  sale.  The 
former  glass-holder  sellen  of  the  poorer  sort  are 
now  vending  oranges. 

Shirt  Buttons  form  another  of  the  articles— > 
(generally  either  **  useful  things  "  or  with  such 
recommendation  to  street-buyers  as  the  galvanic 
amulets  possessed) — which  every  now  and  then 
are  disposed  of  in  great  quantities  in  the  streets. 
If  an  attempt  be  made  by  a  manufacturer  to  es- 
tablish a  cheaper  shirt  button,  for  instance,  of 
bom,  or  pot,  or  glass,  and  if  it  prove  unsuccessful, 
or  if  an  improvement  be  effected  and  the  old  stock 
becomes  a  sort  of  dead  stock,  the  superseded  goods 
have  to  be  disposed  of,  and  I  am  informed  by  a 
person  fiimiliar  with  those  establishments,  that 
the  swag-shopkeepers  can  always  find  customers, 
"for  anything  likely,"  with  the  indispensable 
proviso  that  it  be  cheap.  In  this  way  shirt  but- 
tons have  lately  been  sold  in  the  streets,  not  only 
by  the  vendors  of  small  wares  in  their  regular 
trade,  but  by  men,  lads,  and  girls,  some  of  the 
males  shirtless  themselves,  who  sell  them  solely, 
with  a  continuous  and  monotonous  cry  of  "  Half- 
penny a  dozen  ;  halfpenny  a  dozen."  The  whole- 
sale price  of  the  last  "  street  lot,"  was  3(^.  the 
gross,  or  \d.  the  dozen.  To  clear  6d.  a  day  in 
shirt  buttons  is  "good  work;"  it  is  more  fre- 
quently id. 

Of  thb  Street-Sellers  of  Walkino-Stioks. 

The  walking-sticks  sold  in  the  streets  of  London 
are  principally  purchased  at  wholesale  houses  in 
Mint-street  and  Union-street,  Borough,  and  their 
neighbourhoods.  "  There  's  no  street-trade,"  said 
an  intelligent  man,  "  and  I  've  tried  most  that 's 
been,  or  promised  to  be,  a  living  in  the  streets, 
that  is  so  tiresome  as  the  walking-stick  trade. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  people  are  so  particuli^r. 
The  stick  's  sure  to  be  either  too  short  or  too  long, 
or  too  thick  or  too  thin,  or  too  limp  or  too  stiff. 
You  would  think  it  was  a  simple  thing  for  a  man 
to  choose  a  stick  out  of  a  lot,  but  if  you  were  with 
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roe  a  selling  on  a  iine  Sunday  at  Batter«ea  Fields, 
you  'd  see  it  wasn't.     0,  it 's  a  tiresome  job." 

The  trade  is  a  summer  and  a  Sunday  trade. 
The  best  localities  are  the  several  parks,  and  the 
apprracbes  to  them,  Greenwich-park  included  ; 
liampstead  Ueath,  Kennington  Common,  and, 
indeed,  wherever  persons  congregate  for  pedestrian 
purposes,  Battersea  Fields  being,  perhaps,  the 
place  where  the  greatest  Sunday  trade  is  carried 
on.  Some  of  the  greater  thoroughfares  too,  such 
as  Oxford -street  and  the  City-road,  are  a  good 
deal  frequented  by  the  stick-sellers. 

This  trade — like  others  where  the  article  sold 
is  not  of  general  consumption  or  primary  useful- 
ness— affords,  what  I  once  heard  a  street-seller 
call,  **  a  good  range."  There  is  no  generally  re- 
cognised price  or  value,  so  that  a  smart  trader  in 
sticks  can  apportion  his  offers,  or  his  charges,  to 
what  ho  may  think  to  bo  tliu  extent  of  endurance 
in  a  customer.  What  mi^ht  be  2c/.  to  a  man  who 
"  looked  knowing,"  might  he  6rf.  to  a  man  who 
''  looked  green."  The  common  sticks,  which  are 
the  "  cripples,"  I  was  told,  of  all  the  sorts  of 
sticks  (the  spoiled  or  inferior  sticks)  mixed  with 
"common  pines,"  are  15(/.  the  dozen.  From  this 
price  there  is  a  pradiinl  scale  up  to  8*.  the  dozen 
for  *'  good  polifthed  ;*'  beyond  that  price  the  street- 
seller  rarely  venturer,  and  seldom  buys  even  at 
that  (for  street-tnide)  high  rate,  ns  fourpenny  and 
sixpenny  sticks  go  off  the  best ;  these  saleable 
sticks  are  generally  polished  hazel  or  pine.  "  I  've 
sold  to  all  sorts  of  people,  sir,'*  said  a  stick-seller. 
*•  I  once  had  some  very  pretty  sticks,  very  cheap, 
only  2</.  a  piece,  an<l  I  8old  a  po<id  many  to  boys. 
Th<'y  boiipht  them,  I  suppose,  to  look  like  men, 
and  daren't  carry  them  home  ;  for  I  on<e  j>aw  a 
boy  I  'd  sold  a  stick  to.  break  it  and  throw  it 
away  just  before  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  re- 
spectable house  one  Sunday  eveninij.  I  've  sold 
shilling  sticks  to  gentlenu'n,  sometimes,  that  had 
lost  or  broken  or  forg«>t  their  own.  ('anes  there's 
nothing  done  in  now  in  the  streets;  nor  in  'vinos,' 
which  is  the  little  switchy  things  that  used  to  be 
a  sort  of  a  plaything.  There's  only  one  stick- 
man  in  the  streets,  as  far  as  I  know — and  if  there 
was,  I  i*hould  be  mire  to  know,  I  think — that  has 
what  you  may  call  a  capital  in  sticks.  Only  the 
other  day  I  saw  him  sell  a  registered  stick  near 
Charinifcross.  It  was  a  beanty.  A  Bath  cane, 
with  a  splendid  ivory  head,  and  a  compass  let 
into  the  ivory.  The  head  screwed  off.  and  be- 
neath wjis  a  map  of  London  and  a  (iuide  to  the 
(ireat  Exhibition.  0,  but  he  has  a  beautiful 
stock,  and  aint  he  aristocratic !  'Ash  twips,' 
with  the  light-coloured  bark  on  them,  not  polished, 
but  just  trimmed,  was  a  very  good  sale,  but 
they're  not  now.  Why,  as  to  what  I  take,  it 's 
such  a  uncertain  trade  that  it 's  hard  to  say.  Some 
days  I  haven't  tnken  6</.,  and  the  most  money 
I  ever  took  was  one  Derby  day  at  Epsom — ^^I 
wish  there  was  more  Derby  days,  for  poor 
people's  sakes — and  then  I  took  30j».  The 
most  money  as  ever  I  took  in  London  was  14.«. 
— one  Sunday,  in  Battersea  Fields,  when  I  hud 
a  prime  cheap  stock  of  bamboos.  When  I  keep 
em'iTe\j  to  the  stick  trade,  and  during  the  sum- 


mer, I  may  take  85#.  in  a  week,  with  a  profit 
of  15*. 

The  street  stick-iellers  are,  I  am  astnred,  some- 
times about  200  in  number,  on  a  fine  Sunday  ia 
the  summer.  Of  these,  some  are  dock-labourcn, 
who  thus  add  to  their  daily  earnings  by  a  seYenth 
day's  labour  ;  others,  and  a  amarter  claasy  are  the 
"  supen  "  (supernumeraries)  of  theatres,  who  also 
eke  out  their  pittance  by  Sunday  toil ;  porters, 
irregularly  employed,  and  consequently  "hs«l 
pushed  to  lire,"  also  sell  walking-sticks  on  the 
Sundays ;  as  do  othen  who  **  cannot  afford  " — ai 
a  well-educated  man,  a  patterer  on  paper,  once 

said  to  me — "  to  lose  a  day  if  they  were  d d 

for  it."  The  usual  mode  of  this  street>tnde  is 
to  carry  the  bundle  of  sticks  strapped  together, 
under  the  arm,  and  deposit  the  ends  on  the  ground 
when  a  sale  is  to  be  effected.  A  few,  however, 
and  principally  Jews,  have  "stands,"  with  the 
I  walking-sticks  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  frame.  Oa 
the  Mondays  there  are  not  aboye  a  third  of  tbs 
number  of  stick-sellers  there  are  on  the  Sundays; 
and  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  not  above  a 
seventh,  or  an  eighth.  Calculating  that  fM*  IS 
weeks  of  the  year  there  are  erery  day  85  stick- 
sellen,  each  taking,  on  an  average,  8(U  a  week 
(with  a  profit,  individually,  of  about  12s.),  we  find 
630/.  expended  in  walking-sticks  in  the  streets. 

On  clear  winter  days  a  stick -seller  oocasionaDy 
plies  his  trade,  but  on  frosty  days  they  are  oocn* 
pied  in  letting  out  skates  in*  the  porks,  or  wbe^ 
ever  ponds  are  frozen. 

Of  thk  Strket-Sellers  of  Whips,  sra 
These  traders  are  a  distinct  class  from  the 
stick  sellers,  and  have  a  distinct  class  of  customers. 
The  sale  is  considerable ;  for  to  many  the  posses- 
sion of  a  whip  is  a  matter  of  importance.  If  one 
be  lost  or  stolen,  for  instance,  from  a  butcher's 
cart  at  Newgate-market,  the  need  of  a  whip  to 
proceed  with  the  cart  and  horse  to  its  destination, 
prompts  the  purchase  in  the  quickest  manner, 
ami  this  is  usually  effected  of  the  street-seller  who 
offers  his  wares  to  the  carters  at  every  established 
resort.  .j 

The  commonest  of  the  whips  sold  to  cart-drivers 
is  sometimes  represented  as  whalebone  covered 
with  gut;  bnt  the  whalebone  is  n  stick,  and  the 
flexible  part  is  a  piece  of  leather,  while  the  gut  is 
a  sort  of  canvas,  made  to  resemble  the  work^  got 
of  the  better  sort  of  whips,  and  is  pasted  to  the  i 
stock;  the  thong — which  in  the  common  sort  ii  ! 
called  "  four  strands,"  or  plaits— being  attached  to  j 
the  flexible  part.  Some  of  these  whips  are  oM 
stocks  recovered,  and  many  are  sad  rubbish;  bol 
for  any  deceit  the  street-seller  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered responsible,  as  he  always  purchases  at  the 
shop  of  a  wholesale  whipmaker,  who  is  in  some 
cases  a  retailer  at  the  same  price  and  under  the 
same  representations  as  the  street-seller.  The 
retail  price  is  1^.  each;  the  wholesale,  8*.  and  9*. 
a  dozen.  Some  of  the  street  whip-sellera  repre- 
sent themselves  as  the  mnkera,  but  the  whips  are 
almost  all  made  in  Birmingham  and  Walsall. 

Of  these  traders  very  few  are  the  ordinsry 
street-sellers.     Most  of  them  have  been  in  some 
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wmr  or  other  connected  with  the  care  of  hortee, 
and  eome  were  deecribed  to  me  aa  "  beaten-oat 
countrymen,"  who  had  come  up  to  town  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  employment,  and  had  failed. 
One  man,  of  the  hut-mentioned  class,  told  me 
that  he  had  come  to  London  from  a  village  in 
Gbmbridgeshire,  bringing  with  him  testimonials  of 
good  character,  and  some  letters  from  parties 
wboae  recommendation  he  expected  would  be  ser- 
Ticeable  to  him ;  but  he  had  in  Tain  endeavoured 
fi»r  some  months  to  obtain  work  with  a  carrier, 
omnibus  proprietor,  or  job-master,  either  as  driver 
or  in  chaise  of  horses.  His  prospects  thus  foil- 
ing him,  he  was  now  selling  whips  to  earn  his 
livelihood.  A  friend  advised  him  to  do  this,  as 
better  than  starving,  and  as  being  a  trade  that  he 
understood : — 

**  I  often  thought  I  'd  be  forced  to  go  back  home, 
iir,"  he  said,  "and  I  'd  have  been  ashamed  to  do't, 
for  I  would  come  to  try  my  luck  in  London,  and 
wvnld  leave  a  place  I  had.  All  my  friends—and 
th«y  're  not  badly  off — tried  to  'snade  me  to  stop 
at  home  another  year  or  two,  but  come  I  would, 
aa  if  I  must  and  couldn't  help  it  I  brought  good 
dothee  with  mo,  and  they're  a 'most  all  gone;  and 
I  'd  be  ashamed  to  go  back  so  shabby,  like  the 
prodigal's  son ;  you  know,  sir.  I  '11  have  another 
try  yet,  for  I  get  on  to  a  cab  next  Monday,  with 
a  very  respectable  cab-master.  As  I  We  only  my- 
self, I  know  I  can  do.  I  was  on  one,  but  not 
with  the  same  moAter,  after  I  'd  been  six  weeks 
here;  but  in  two  days  I  was  forced  to  give  it  up, 
for  I  didn't  know  my  way  enough,  and  I  didn't 
know  the  distances,  and  couldn't  make  the  money 
I  paid  for  my  cab.  If  I  asked  another  cabman, 
he  was  as  likely  to  tell  me  wrong  as  right.  Then 
the  fores  used  to  be  shouting  out,  '  I  say,  cabby, 

where  the  h are  you  going]     I  told   you 

Mark-lane,  and  here  we  are  at  the  Minories. 
Drive  back,  sir.'  I  know  my  way  now  well 
tnough,  sir.  I  've  walked  the  streets  too  long  not 
to  know  it.  I  notice  them  on  purpose  now,  and 
know  the  distances.  I've  written  home  for  a 
few  things  for  my  new  trade,  and  I  'm  sure  to  get 
them.  They  don't  know  I  'm  selling  whips.  There 
would  be  such  a  laugh  against  me  among  all 
t'  yonng  fellows  if  they  did.  Me  as  was  so  sure 
to  do  well  in  London  ! 

**  It  '■  a  poor  trade.  A  carman  '11  bid  me  6(/. 
for  such  a  whip  as  this,  which  is  As,  dd,  the  half 
dosen  wholesale.  '  I  have  to  find  my  own  whips,' 
My  last  customer  said,  'though  I  drives  for  a 
•tunning  grocer,  and  be  d  —  d  to  him.'  They  're 
gteat  swearers  some  of  them.  I  make  7s.  or  Ss.  in 
tt  week,  for  I  can  walk  all  day  without  tiring.  I 
one  week  cleared  lis.  Next  week  I  made  3s. 
I  kav4  slept  in  cheap  lodging-houses  —  but  only 
in  three:  one  was  very  decent,  though  out 
of  the  way;  one  was  middling;  and  the 
t  'other  was  a  pig-sty.  I  've  seen  very  poor  pbces 
in  the  country,  but  nothing  to  it.  I  now  pay  2s. 
a  week  for  a  sort  of  closet,  witti  a  bed  in  it,  at 
the  top  of  a  house,  but  it's  clean  and  sweet;  and 
my  landlord's  a  greengrocer  and  coal-merchant 
and  firewood-seller; — he's  a  good  man — and  I  can 
always  cam  a  little  against  the  rent  with  him,  by 


cleaning  his  harness,  and  grooming  his  pony — he 
calls  it  a  pony,  but  it's  over  15  hands — and 
greasing  his  cart-wheels,  and  mucking  out  his 
stable,  and  such  like.  I  shall  live  there  when 
I  'm  on  my  cab." 

Other  carmen's  whips  are  Is.  6<l.,  and  as  high 
as  lis.  6<2.,  but  the  great  sale  is  of  those  at  U. 
The  principal  localities  for  the  trade  are  at  the 
meat-markets,  the  *' green  markets,"  Smithfield, 
the  streets  leading  to  Billingsgate  when  crowded 
in  the  morning,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks 
and  wharfs,  and  the  thoroughfares  generally. 

The  trade  in  the  other  kind  of  whips  is  again 
in  the  hands  of  another  class,  in  that  of  eabmen 
who  have  lost  their  licence,  who  have  been 
maimed,  and  the  numerous  "hands"  who  job 
about  stables — especially  cab-horse  stables — when 
without  other  employment.  The  price  of  the 
inferior  sort  of  "gig- whips"  is  1j.  to  1«.  6<£.,  the 
wholesale  price  being  from  9s.  Gd.  to  \4s.  6d.  the 
dozen.  Some  are  lower  than  9s.  6f/.,  but  the 
cabmen,  I  am  told,  "  will  hardly  look  at  them ; 
they  know  what  they  're  a-buying  of,  and  is  wide 
awake,  and  that 's  one  reason  why  the  profit 's  so 
small."  Occasionally,  one  whip-seller  told  me,  he 
had  sold  gig-whips  at  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  to  gentlemen 
who  had  broken  their  "  valuable  lance-wood,"  or 
"beautiful  thorn,"  and  who  made  a  temporary 
purchase  until  they  could  buy  at  their  accustomed 
shops.  "  A  military  gent,  with  mustacbers,  once 
called  to  mo  in  Piccadilly,"  the  same  man  stated, 
"  and  ho  said,  *  Here,  give  me  the  best  you  can 
for  half-a-crown,  I  've  snapped  my  own.  I  never 
use  the  whip  when  I  drive,  for  my  horse  is 
skittish  and  won't  stand  it,  but  I  can't  drive 
without  one.* " 

In  the  height  of  the  season,  two,  and  some- 
times three  men,  sell  handsome  gig-whips  at  the 
fttshionable  drives  or  the  approaches.  "  I  have 
taken  as  much  as  dOs.  in  a  day,  for  three  whips," 
said  one  man,  "  tach  10*. ;  but  they  were  silver- 
mounted  thorn,  and  very  cheap  indeed;  that's 
8  or  9  years  back ;  people  looks  oftencr  at  10s.  now. 
I  've  sold  horse-dealers*  whips  too,  with  loaded 
ends.  Oh,  all  prices.  I  've  bought  them,  wholesale, 
at  Ss.  a  dozen,  and  7s.  6d.  a  piece.  Hunting 
whips  are  never  sold  in  the  streets  now.  I  have 
sold  them,  but  it's  a  good  while  ago,  as  riding 
whips  for  park  gentlemen.  The  stocks  were  of  fine 
strong  lancewood — such  a  close  grain  t  with  buck 
horn  handles,  and  a  close- worked  thong,  fastened 
to  the  stock  by  an  '  eye'  (loop),  which  it 's  slipped 
through.  You  could  hear  its  crack  half  a  mile 
o£     *  Threshing  machines,'  I  called  them." 

All  the  whip-sellers  in  a  large  way  visit  the 
races,  fairs,  and  large  markets  within  50  miles 
of  London.  Some  go  as  fiir  as  GKK>dwood  at  the 
race-time,  which  is  between  60  and  70  miles  dis- 
tant On  a  well-thronged  race-ground  these  men 
will  take  3/.  or  il.  in  a  day,  and  from  a  half  to 
three-fourths  as  much  at  a  country  fair.  They 
sell  riding- whips  in  the  country,  but  seldom  in 
town. 

An  experienced  man  knew  40  whip-sellers,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  call  them  to  mind,  by  sight, 
and  20  by  name.     He  was  certain  that  on  no  day 
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were  there  fewer  than  30  in  the  streets,  and  some- 
times— though  rarely — there  were  100.  The  most 
prosperous  of  the  body,  including  their  profits  at 
races,  &c.,  make  1/.  a  week  the  year  through ;  the 
poorer  sort  from  5«.  to  10<.,  and  the  hitter  are  three 
times  as  numerous  as  the  others.  Averaging  that 
only  30  whip-sellers  take  25«.  each  weekly  (with 
profits  of  from  5«.  to  10«.)  in  London  alone,  we 
find  2340/.  expended  in  tho  streets  in  whips. 

Some  of  the  whip-sellers  vend  whipcord,  also, 
to  those  cabmen  and  carters  who  "cord"  their 
own  whips.  The  whipcord  is  bought  wholesale 
at  2«.  the  pound  (sometimes  lower),  and  sold  at 
\d.  the  knot,  there  being  generally  six  dozen 
knots  in  a  pound. 

Another  class  "mend"  cabmen's  whips,  re- 
thonging,  or  "  new-springing  "  them,  but  these  are 
street-artisans. 

Or  THB   StRSST-SeLLERS  OF    PiPES,  AHD  OF 

Shuff  and  Tobacco  Boxes. 
The  pipes  now  sold  in  tho  streets  and  public- 
houses  are  the  "china  bowls"  and  the  "comic 
heads."  The  "china-bowl"  pipe  has  a  bowl  of 
white  stone  china,  which  unscrews,  from  a  flexible 
tube  or  "  stem,"  as  it  is  sometimes  oUled,  about 
a  foot  long,  with  an  imitation-amber  mouth-piece. 
They  are  retailed  at  6(/.  each,  and  cost  4«.  a 
dozen  at  the  swag-shops.  The  "  comic  heads"  are 
of  the  clay  ordinarily  used  in  the  making  of  pipes, 
and  cost  16</.  the  dozen,  or  \l>s.  the  gross. 
They  are  usually  retailed  at  Id.  Some  of  the 
"comic  heads"  may  be  considered  as  hardly 
well  described  by  the  name,  as  among  them 
are  dcath's-he.ids  and  faces  of  grinning  devils. 
"  The  best  sale  of  the  comic  heads,"  said  one 
man,  "  was  when  the  Duke  put  the  soldiers' 
pipes  out  at  the  barracks ;  wouldn't  allow  them 
to  smoke  there.  It  was  a  Wellington's  head 
with  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  tiking  a  sight,  you 
know,  sir.  They  went  off  capital.  Lots  of 
people  that  liked  their  pipe  bought  'em,  in  the 
public- houses  especial,  'ciuse,  as  1  heerd  one  man 
— he  was  a  boot-closer — say,  '  it  made  the  old  boy 
a-ridiculing  of  hisself.'  At  that  time — well,  really, 
then,  I  can't  say  how  long  it's  since- -I  sold  little 
bone  •  tobacco-stoppers' — they  're  seldom  asked  for 
now,  stoppers  is  quite  out  of  fashion — and  one  of 
them  was  a  figure  of  '  old  Nosey,'  the  Duke  you 
know — it  was  intended  as  a  joke,  you  see,  sir ; 
n  tobacco  jf^o^>y>gr." 

There  are  now  nine  men  selling  pipes,  which  they 
frequently  raffle  at  the  public  houses  ;  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  four  persons  to  raffle  at  \d.  each,  for  a 
"  comic  head."  The  most  costly  pipes  are  not  now 
offered  in  the  streets,  but  a  few  are  sold  on  race- 
courses. I  am  informed  that  none  of  the  pipe- 
sellers  depend  entirely  upon  their  traffic  in  those 
wares,  but  occasionally  sell  (and  raffle)  such  things 
as  china  ornaments  or  table-covers,  or  tobacco  or 
snuff-boxes.  If,  therefore,  we  calculate  that  four 
persons  sell  pipes  daily  the  year  through,  taking 
each  25*.  (and  clearing  10«.),  we  find  260/.  yearly 
expended  upon  the  hawkers'  pipes. 

The  snuff  and  tobacco-boxes  disposed  of  by 
street-traders,   for  they  are  usually  sold   by  tlie 


same  individual,  are  bought  at  the  swag-sbopi.  In 
a  matter  of  traffic,  such  as  snuff-boxes,  in  which 
the  "fancy"  (or  taste)  of  the  purchaser  is  £peelj 
exercised,  there  are  of  conrse  many  razietieB. 
The  exterior  of  some  presents  a  aeries  of  trans- 
verse lines,  coloured,  and  looking  neat  enoogfa. 
Others  have  a  staring  portrait  of  the  Queen,  or  of 
"  a  young  Udy,"  or  a  brigand,  or  a  man  inhaling 
the  pungent  dust  with  evident  delight ;  oocasioih 
ally  the  adornment  is  a  ruin,  a  farm-bome,  or  a 
hunting  scene.  The  retail  price  is  from  4<2.  to  If., 
and  the  wholesale  8^.  to  *lt.  6d.  the  dosen.  Tho 
Scotch  boxes,  called  "Holyroods"  in  the  trade, 
are  also  sold  in  the  streets  and  public-hooscf. 
These  are  generally  the  "self-colour"  of  the  wood  ; 
the  better  sort  are  lined  with  horn,  and  are,  or 
should  be,  remarkable  for  the  doieneas  and  nice 
adjustment  of  the  hinges  or  joints.  They  are  soM 
— some  I  was  told  being  Qerman-made — at  the 
swag-shops  at  3<.  the  dozen,  or  id.  each,  to  d«.  the 
dozen,  or  Sd.  each.  "  Why,  I  calclated,"  aid 
one  box-seller,  "  that  one  week  when  I  was  short 
of  tin,  and  had  to  buy  single  boxes,  or  twos^  at  a 
time,  to  keep  up  a  fair  show  of  stock,  the  swags 
got  2s.  more  out  of  me  than  if  I  could  have  goae 
and  bought  by  the  dozen.  I  once  ventured  to  buy 
a  very  fine  Holyrood ;  it  11  take  a  man  three 
hours  to  find  out  the  way  to  open  it,  if  he  doesn't 
know  the  trick,  the  joints  is  so  contrived.  Bat  I 
have  it  yet  I  never  could  get  an  offer  for  whit 
it  cost  me,  5s." 

The  tobacco-boxes  are  of  brass  and  iron  (though 
often  called  "  steel").  There  are  three  sizes  :  the 
"  quarter-ounce,"  costing  3«.  the  dozen ;  the  "  half- 
ounce,"  is.  3i/. ;  and  "  the  ounce,"  6*.  6d.  the  do- 
zen, or  C^(/.  each.  These  are  the  prices  of  the 
brass.  The  iron,  which  are  "  sized  "  in  the  same 
way,  are  from  2*.  to  3*.  6d.  the  dozen,  wholesale. 
They  are  retailed  at  from  3c/.  to  6d,  each,  the  brasi 
being  retailed  at  from  id.  to  Is.  All  these  boxes 
arc  opened  and  shut  by  pressure  on  a  spring  ;  they 
arc  partly  Hat  (but  rounded),  so  as  to  fit  in  any 
pocket.  The  cigsir-cases  are  of  the  same  quality  ai 
the  snuff-boxes  (not  the  Holy  roods),  and  cost,  at 
the  Gennan  swag-shops,  3^.  6d.  the  dozen,  or  i^d. 
each.  They  are  usually  retailed,  or  raffled  foroo 
Saturday  and  Monday  nights,  at  6d.  each,  but  the 
trade  is  a  small  one. 

One  branch  of  this  trade,  concerning  which  I 
heard  many  street  sellers  very  freely  express  their 
opinions,  is  the  sale  of  "  indecent  snuff-boxei.'' 
Most  of  these  traders  insisted,  with  a  not  unnsta- 
ral  bitterness,  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  itop 
the  traffic  as  it  was  to  stop  Sunday  selling  in  the 
park,  but  then  "gentlemen  was  accommodated 
by  it,"  they  added.  These  boxes  and  cigar-caies 
are,  for  the  most  part,  I  am  told,  French,  the 
lowest  price  being  2s.  6d.  a  box.  One  man,  whose 
information  was  confirmed  to  me  by  others,  gtve 
me  the  following  account  of  what  bad  come  within 
his  own  knowledge  : — 

'•  There  *s  eight  and  sometimes  nine  persons  cairy 
ing  on  the  indecent  trade  in  snuff-boxes  andtij!a^ 
coses.  They  make  a  good  bit  of  money,  but 
they  're  drunken  characters,  and  often  haid  np. 
They  've   neither    shame    nor    decency;   they'll 
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tempt  ladi  or  anybody.  They  go  to  public-houfles 
which  they  know  is  used  by  £Etst  gents  that  has 
money  to  spare.  And  they  watch  old  and  very 
young  gents  in  the  streets,  or  any  gents  indeed, 
and  when  they  see  them  loitering  and  looking 
after  the  girls,  they  take  an  opportunity  to  offer  a 
'  apicy  snuff-box,  very  cheap.*  It 's  a  trade  only 
among  rich  people,  for  I  believe  the  indecent  sellers 
can*t  afford  to  sell  at  all  under  2t,  6<2.,  and  they  ask 
high  prices  when  they  get  hold  of  a  green  'un;  per- 
h^s  one  up  on  a  spree  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Welly  I  can't  say  where  they  get  their  goods, 
nor  at  what  price.  That 's  their  secret  They 
carry  them  in  a  box,  with  proper  snuff-boxes  to  be 
seen  when  its  opened,  and  the  others  in  a  secret 
drawer  beneath ;  or  in  their  pockets.  Tou  may 
have  seen  a  stylish  shop  in  Oxford-street,  and  in 
the  big  window  is  large  pipe  heads  of  a  fine 
quality,  and  on  them  is  painted,  quite  beautiful, 
naked  figures  of  women,  and  there 's  snuff-boxes 
and  cigar-cases  of  much  the  same  sort,  but  they  're 
nothing  to  what  these  men  sell.  I  must  know,  for 
it's  not  yery  long  since  I  was  forced,  through 
diatress,  to  colour  a  lot  of  the  figures.  I  coudd 
colour  60  a  day.  I  hadn't  a  week's  work  at  it. 
I  don't  know  what  they  make  ;  perhaps  twice  as 
much  in  a  day,  as  in  the  regular  trade  can  be 
made  in  a  week.  I  was  told  by  one  of  them  that 
one  race  day  he  took  15/.  It 's  not  every  day 
tliey  do  a  good  business,  for  sometimes  they  may 
hawk  without  ever  showing  their  boxes ;  but  gen- 
tlemen will  have  them  if  they  pay  ever  so  much 
for  them.  There 's  a  risk  in  the  trade,  certainly. 
Sometimes  the  police  gets  hold  of  them,  but  very 
very  seldom,  and  it's  8  months.  Or  if  the  Vice 
Society  takes  it  up,  it  may  be  12  months.  The 
two  as  does  best  in  the  trade  are  women  ;  they 
carry  great  lots.  They  've  never  been  apprehended, 
and  they  've  been  in  the  trade  for  years.  No,  I 
should  say  they  was  not  women  of  the  town. 
They  're  both  living  with  men,  but  the  men  's  not 
in  the  same  trade,  and  I  think  is  in  no  trade ; 
just  fancy  men.     So  I  've  understood." 

I  may  observe  that  the  generality  of  the  haw- 
kers of  indecent  prints  and  cards  are  women. 

There  are  about  35  persons  selling  snuff  and 
tobacco-boxes — the  greatest  sale  being  of  tobacco- 
boxes — and  cigar-cases,  generally  with  the  other 
things  I  have  mentioned.  Of  these  35,  however, 
not  one-half  sell  snuff-boxes  constantly,  but  resort 
to  any  traffic  of  temporary  interest  in  the  public 
or  street-public  estimation.  Some  sell  only  in  the 
evenings.  Reckoning  that  15  persons  on  snuff 
and  tobacco  and  cignr  boxes  alone  take  \%s. 
weekly  (clearing  7<.  or  8«.),  we  find  692/.  thus 
expended. 


Oy  THE  Strbet-Sbllbbs  of  Ciqars. 

CiGABS,  I  am  informed,  have  constituted  a  por- 
tion of  the  street-trade  for  upwards  of  20  years, 
having  been  introduced  not  long  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  prohibition  on  their  importation 
from  Cuba.  It  was  not,  however,  until  five  or  six 
years  later  that  they  were  at  all  extensively  sold 


in  the  streets ;  but  the  street-trade  in  cigars  is 
no  longer  extensive,  and  in  some  respects  has 
ceased  to  exist  altogether. 

I  am  told  by  experienced  persons  that  the  cigars 
first  vended  in  the  streets  and  public-houses  were 
really  smuggled.  I  say  **  really"  smuggled,  as 
many  now  vended  under  that  pretence  never  came 
from  the  smuggler's  hands.  **  Well,  now,  sir,"  said 
one  man,  "  the  last  time  I  sold  Pickwicks  and 
Cubers  a  penny  apiece  with  lights  for  nothing, 
was  at  Qreenwich  Fair,  on  the  sly  rather,  and 
them  as  I  could  make  believe  was  buying  a 
smuggled  thing,  bought  fiir  freer.  Everybody  likei 
a  smuggled  thing."  [This  remark  is  only  in  con- 
sonance with  what  I  have  heard  from  others  of 
the  same  class.]  **  In  my  time  I  've  sold  what  waa 
smuggled,  or  made  to  appear  as  sich,  but  &r  more 
in  the  country  than  town,  to  all  sorts — to  gentle- 
men, and  ladies,  and  shopkeepers,  and  parsons,  and 
doctors,  and  lawyers.  Why  no,  sir,  I  can't  say 
as  how  I  ever  sold  anything  in  that  way  to  an 
exciseman.  But  smuggling '11  always  be  liked; 
it's  sich  a  satisfiiction  to  any  man  to  think  he 's 
done  the  tax-gatherer." 

The  price  of  a  cigar,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
street-traffic,  was  2c/.  and  Zd.  One  of  the  boxes 
in  which  these  wares  are  ordinarily  packed  was 
divided  by  a  partition,  the  one  side  containing  the 
higher,  and  the  other  the  lower  priced  article. 
The  division  was  often  a  mere  trick  of  trade — in 
justification  of  which  any  street^seller  would  be 
sure  to  cite  the  precedent  of  shopkeepers'  prac- 
tices— ^for  the  cigars  might  be  the  same  price 
(wholesale)  but  the  bigger  and  better-looking  were 
selected  as  **  threepennies,"  the  **  worry  choicest 
and  realest  Hawanners,  as  mild  as  milk,  and  as 
strong  as  gunpowder,"  for  such,  I  am  told,  was 
the  cry  of  a  then  well-known  street-trader.  The 
great  sale  was  of  the  "  twopennies."  As  the 
fuzees,  now  so  common,  were  uuJcnown,  and  lucifer 
matches  were  higher-priced,  and  much  inferior 
to  what  they  are  at  present,  the  cigar  seller  in 
most  instances  carried  tow  with  him,  a  portion  of 
which  he  kept  ignited  in  a  sort  of  tinder-box,  and 
at  this  the  smokers  lighted  their  cigars ;  or  the 
vender  twisted  together  a  little  tow  and  handed 
it,  ignited,  to  a  customer,  that  if  he  were  walking 
on  he  might  renew  his  "light,"  if  the  cigar 
"  wouldn't  draw." 

A  cheaper  cigar  soon  found  its  way  into  street 
commerce,  **  only  a  penny  apiece,  prime  cigars;" 
and  on  its  first  introduction,  a  straw  was  fitted 
into  it,  as  a  mouth-piece.  "Cigar  tubes"  were 
also  sold  in  the  streets ;  they  were  generally  of 
bone,  and  charged  from  2d.  to  Is.  each.  The  cigar 
was  fitted  into  the  tube,  and  they  were  strongly 
recommended  on  the  score  of  economy,  as  "  by 
means  of  this  tube,  any  gen'l'man  can  smoke  his 
cigar  to  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  throw  it  away  with  an  inch  and  a  half 
left."  These  tubes  have  not  for  a  long  time  been 
vended  in  the  streets.  I  am  told  by  a  person, 
who  himself  was  then  engaged  in  the  sale,  that 
the  greatest  number  of  penny  cigars  ever  sold  in 
the  streets  in  one  day  was  on  that  of  her  Majesty's 
coronation  (June  28, 1888).    Of  this  he  was  quite 
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poflitiye  from  what  he  hud  experienced,  Men,  and 
heard. 

'*  In  my  opinion,"  said  another  street-seller, 
"  the  greatest  injury  the  street-trade  in  such  things 
had  was  when  the  publicans  took  to  selling  cigars. 
They  didn't  at  first,  at  least  not  generally ;  I  've 
sold  cigars  myself,  at  the  liars  of  respectable  houses, 
to  gentlemen  that  was  having  their  glass  of  ale 
with  a  friend,  and  one  has  said  to  another, '  Come, 
we  'II  have  a  smoke,'  and  has  bought  a  couple. 
0,  no ;  I  never  was  admitted  to  oijfer  them  in  a 
parlour  or  tap-room ;  that  would  have  interfered 
with  the  order  for  'screws'  (penny  papers  of 
tobacco),  which  is  a  rattling  good  proiit,  I  can  tell 
you.  Indeed,  I  wns  looked  shy  at,  from  behind 
the  bar ;  but  if  customers  chose  to  buy,  a  landlord 
could  hardly  interfere.  Now,  it's  no  go  at  all 
in  such  places." 

One  common  practice  among  the  smarter  street- 
seller,  when  *'  on  cigars,"  was,  until  of  late  years, 
and  still  is,  occasionally  at  races  and  fairs,  to 
possess  themselves  of  a  few  really  choice  "  weeds," 
as  like  as  they  could  procure  them  to  their  stock- 
in-trade,  and  to  smoke  one  of  them,  as  they  urged 
their  traffic. 

The  aroma  was  full  and  delicate,  and  this  was 
appealed  to  if  necessary,  or,  as  one  man  worded 
it,  the  smell  was  "  left  to  speak  for  itself."  The 
street-folk  who  prefer  the  sale  of  what  is  more  or 
less  a  luxury,  become,  by  the  mere  necessities  of 
their  calling,  physiognomists  and  quick  observers, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  thu  us^iertion  of  one 
cigar-vendor,  when  he  declared  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  traific  he  could  always,  and  most 
unerringly  in  the  country,  pick  out  the  man 
on  whose  judgment  others  seemed  to  rely,  and  by 
selling  him  one  of  his  choice  reserve,  procure  a 
really  impartial  opinion  as  to  its  excellence,  and 
so  influence  other  puicliafiers.  When  the  town 
trade  **grew  stale"  the  usual  term  for  its  falling- 
ort" — the  cigar-sellers  had  a  remuneiativc  field  in 
many  jMirts  of  the  country. 

In  London,  before  railways  bocanu*  tlio  sole 
moans  of  locomotion  to  a  di^tince,  the  ciijnr-sellers 
frequented  the  coaching-yards ;  and  the  "outsides" 
frequently  "  l)ouglit  a  cigar  to  warm  their  noses  of  a 
cold  night,"  and  sometimes  tilled  their  cases,  if 
the  cigar-seller  chanced  to  have  the  good  word  of 
the  C'laehman  or  ^uard. 

The  cigar  str.'et-iiade  was  started  by  two  Jews, 
brothers,  named  Bena.sses,  who  were  **  licensed  to 
de.al  in  tohacco."  and  vendi-d  good  articles.  Wlien 
they  relinqui^'hcd  tlie  open-air  business,  they  Mip- 
pliiKl  the  other  street-sell-rrs,  whose  numbers  in- 
creasi'd  vrry  rapidly.  The  iiincrnnt  cigar-ven- 
ding was  always  principally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  but  the  general  street-tra<lfrs  resorted  to  the 
trallic  on  all  occasions  of  public  resort,  -*•  nich 
times,"  observed  <»ne,  "as  fairs  and  races,  an<l 
crownations,  and  Qiieen's  weddings  :  I  wish  they 
came  a  bit  oftener  for  the  sake  of  trade."  The 
manufiu:turc  of  the  cigar.^  sold  at  the  lowest  rates, 
is  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
and  I  am  informed  by  a  diittingnished  nieniher  «if 
that  ancient  faith,  that  when  1  treat  of  the  He- 
brew children,  employed  in  nHdimj  cigars,  there 


will  be  much  to  be  detailed  of  which  the  pnbUe 
have  little  cognisance  and  little  suspicion. 

The  cigars  in  question  are  bought  (wholesale) 
in  Petticoat-lane,  Rosemary-lane,  Ailie-street, 
Tenter-ground,  in  Ghjodman's-fields,  and  similar 
localities.  The  kinds  in  chief  demand  are  Pick- 
wicks, 7*.  and  8s.  per  lb. ;  Cubas,  8j.  M.  ;  eommon 
Uavannahs  and  Bengal  Cheroots,  the  same  price ; 
but  the  Bengal  Cheroota  are  not  uncommonly 
smuggled. 

"  The  best  pkces  for  cigar-selling,**  one  mn 
stated,  "  1  've  always  found  to  be  out  of  town  \ 
about  Greenwich  and  Shooter's  Hill,  and  to  the 
gents  going  to  Kensington  Gardens,  and  sach  like 
places.  About  the  Kagle  Tavern  was  good,  too,  as 
well  as  the  streets  leading  to  the  Surrey  Zoological 
— one  could  whisper, '  cheap  cigar,  sir,  half  what 
they  '11  charge  you  inside.'  I  'ye  known  young 
women  trvat  their  young  men  to  cigars  as  they 
were  going  to  Cremome,  or  other  public  places ; 
but  there 's  next  to  no  trade  that  way  now,  and 
hasn't  been  these  five  or  six  years.  I  don't  know 
what  stop{>ed  it  exactly.  I  've  heard  it  was  shop- 
keepers that  had  licences,  complaining  of  strest 
people  as  hadn't,  and  so  the  police  stopped  the 
trade  as  much  as  they  could." 

At  all  the  neighbouring  races  and  fairs,  and  at 
any  great  gathering  of  people  in  town,  cigars  are 
sold,  more  with  the  aflfectation  than  the  reality  of 
its  being  done,  "quite  on  the  sly."  The  retail 
price  is  1(/.  each,  and  three  for  2d.  Some  of  the 
cheap  cig:ir8  arc  made  to  run  200,  and  even  as 
high  as  *J3U  to  the  pound.  A  fuzce  is  often  given 
into  the  bargain. 

I  am  told  that,  on  all  favoumble  opportunities, 
there  are  still  1 00  jwrsons  who  vend  cigars  in  the 
streets  of  London,  while  a  greater  number  of 
••London  hands"  carry  on  the  trade  at  Kpsoni 
and  A*cot  nices.  At  other  periods  the  bufinrss 
is  all  but  a  nonentity.  To  clear  U.  a  week  is 
c(»nsidered  "good  work."  At  one  period,  on 
every  fine  Sunday,  there  were  not,  I  am  assured, 
fewer  than  ^UO  persons  selling  cigars  in  the  open 
air  in  London  and  its  suburbs. 

Of  tug  Street-Seller.'?  or  Sponge. 
Tmy  is  one  of  the  street-trades  which  has  Wn 
loni;  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and,  unlike  the 
traffic  in  pencils,  sealing-wax,  and  other  articles 
of  which  1  have  treated,  it  remains  so  principally 
still. 

In  perhaps  no  article  which  is  a  regular  bniiich 
of  the  street- tmde,  is  there  a  greater  diversity  io 
the  price  and  quality  than  in  siMmge.  The  street- 
sellers  buy  it  at  \s.  (occasionally  0</.),  and  as  hi^h 
us  21. «.  the  pound.  At  one  time,  I  believe  abont 
1*0  ye.irs  b.ick,  when  fine  sponge  in  large  pieces 
was  scarce  and  dear,  some  street-sellers  gave  '2S«. 
the  pound,  or,  in  buying  a  smaller  quantity,  'h. 
an  oiuic*. 

"  I  have  sold  sponge  of  all  sorts,"  said  nu  ex- 
periencid  street-seller.  ''  both  *  fine  toilet/  tit  f -r 
any  lady  or  gentlcuiatt,  and  coarse  stuff  not  fit  to 
groom  a  ass  witli.  That  very  common  j-poitge  ii 
mostly  1.".  the  lb.  wholesale,  but  it's  no  manner flf 
use,  it's  80  saudy  and  gritty.     It  weighs  heavy, 
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or  there  might  he  a  hetter  profit  on  it  It  haa  to 
he  trimmed  up  and  damped  for  ahowing  it,  and 
then  it  always  feels  bask  ^rah)  to  the  hand. 
It  mhs  to  bits  in  no  time.  There  was  a  old  gent 
what  I  served  with  sponges,  and  he  was  Terj 
perticler,  and  the  best  customer  I  ever  had,  for 
nis  hoosekeeper  bought  her  leathers  of  me.  Like 
a  deal  of  old  coyee  that  has  notbing  to  do  and 
doeen't  often  stir  out,  but  hidles  away  time  in 
reading  or  pottering  about  a  garden,  he  was  fond 
of  a  ts&,  and  he  'd  give  me  a  glass  of  something 
short,  as  if  to  make  me  listen  to  him,  for  I  used  to 
gel  fidgety,  and  he  'd  talk  away  stunning.  He 's 
dead  now.  He's  told  me,  and  more  nor  once, 
that  nonges  was  more  of  a  animal  than  a  wege> 
table,  continued  the  incredulous  street-seller, 
"  I  do  believe  people  reads  theirselves  silly.  Such 

nonsense  I     Does  it  look  like  a  animal ) 

Where's  its  head  and  its  nosel  He'd  better 
have  said  it  was  a  fish.  And  it 's  not  a  wege- 
table  neither.  But  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir, 
and  from  them  as  has  seen  it  where  its  got  with 
their  own  eyes.  I  have  some  relations  as  is  sea- 
fiuin'-men,  and  I  went  a  woyage  once  myself  when 
a  lad — one  of  my  relations  has  seen  it  gathered  by 
divers,  I  forget  where,  from  the  rocks  at  the  bot- 
tom and  shores  of  the  sea,  and  he  says  it 's  just  sea- 
moss — stuff  as  grows  there,  as  moss  does  to  old 
walls  in  England.  That 's  what  it  is,  sir.  As 
it 's  grown  in  the  water,  ft  holds  water  yon  see. 
I  've  made  lbs.  on  sponge  alone,  in  a  good  week, 
when  I  had  a  good  stock ;  but  oftener  I  've  made 
only  10«.,  and  sometimes  not.  5<.  Hy  best  trade 
is  at  private  houses  a  little  ways  out  of  town. 
I  've  heard  gents  say,  <  A  good  sponging 's  as  good 
as  a  bath,'  and  when  I  could  get  good  things  cheap 
they'd  be  sure  to  sell.  No,  I  never  did  much 
at  the  mews." 

Another  man  told  me  that  he  once  bought  a 
large  quantity  of  sponge  at  6(2.  the  lb.,  trunmed 
it  up  as  well  as  he  could,  and  got  a  man  to  help 
him,  and  the  two  "  worked  it  off"  in  barrows ; 
there  was  six  barrows  full,  and  as  one  was 
cmpted  it  was  replenished.  It  was  sold  at  \d, 
and  2d,  a  lump ;  about  twenty  lumps,  or  pieces, 
going  to  a  pound,  so  that  there  was  \id,  profit 
on  what  cost  6</.,  even  on  the  penny 
lumps.  He  had  forgotten  the  exact  amount  he 
deared,  and  he  and  his  mate  sold  it  all  in  one 
summer's  evening,  but  it  was  somewhere  about  10«. 
This  happened  some  years  ago,  when  the  common 
sponge,  which  I  heard  called  also  "honeycomb" 
sponge,  was  not  so  **  blown  upon,"  as  my  infor- 
mant expressed  it,  as  it  is  now.  On  my  asking 
this  man  aa  to  the  proportion  of  Jewa  in  thu 
trade,  he  answered  :  **  Well,  many  a  day  I  *m 
satisfied  there's  100  people  selling  sponge,  and  I 
should  say  that  for  every  ten  or  twelve  Jews  is  one 
Christian,  and  half  of  them,  or  more,  has  been  in 
some  sort  of  service,  I  mean  the  Ohristians  has, 
most  likely  stable-helpers,  and  they  supplies  the 
mews  and  the  job  and  livery  stables,  such  of  them 
as  requires  men  to  find  their  own  sponges,  bnt 
that 's  only  a  few  ;  sponges  is  mostly  bought  for 
such  places  at  the  saddlers'  and  other  shops.  In 
my  opinion,  sir,  Jews  is  better  Christians  than 


Christhmi  themselves,  for  ihev  help  one  another, 
and  we  don't  I  've  been  helped  by  a  Jew  my- 
self, without  any  connection  with  them.  They  're 
terrible  keen  hands  at  a  bargain,  though." 

The  sponge  in  the  itreet-trade  is  purchased, 
wholesale,tchiefly  in  Honndsditch.  The  wholesale 
trade  in  sponge,  I  may  add,  is  also  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  The  great  mart  is  Smyrna,  the 
best  qualities  being  gathered  in  the  islands  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago.  The  sponge  is  carried  by 
the  street-traders  in  baskeU,  the  bearer  holding  a 
specimen  piece  or  two  in  his  hand.  Smaller 
pieces  are  sometimes  carried  in  nets,  and  nets 
were  more  frequently  in  use  for  this  purpose  than 
at  present  It  is  nearly  all  sold  by  itineranU,  in 
the  business  parts  as  well  as  the  suburbs,  the 
purchasera  being  **  shopkeepers,  innkeepers,  gen- 
tlemen, and  gentlemen's  servants."  Sometimes 
low-priced  sponge  is  oflered  in  a  street-market  on 
a  Saturday  or  Monday  night,  but  very  rarely,  as 
it  is  a  thing  little  used  by  the  poor.  A  little  is 
sold  to  the  cabmen  at  their  stands.  The  sponge- 
sellers,  I  may  add,  when  going  a  regular  round, 
offer  their  wares  to  any  passer-by.  A  little  is 
done  by  the  Jews  in  bartering  sponge  for  old 
clothes.  There  are  five  or  six  women  in  the 
trade. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  estimate  of  mj 
informant,  as  to  the  number  of  sponge-sellers,  u 
correct  But  some  sell  sponge  only  occasionally, 
aome  make  it  only  a  portion  of  their  boaineaa,  and 
others  vend  it  only  when  they  "  have  it  a  bargain." 
Calculating,  then,  that  only  fifty  persons  (so  al- 
lowing for  the  irregularities  in  the  trade)  vend 
sponge  daily,  and  that  each  takes  15«.  weekly, — 
some  taking  25«.,  and  others  but  6f. — with  about 
half  profit  on  the  whole  (the  common  sponge 
is  often  firom  200  to  800  per  cent  profit),  we  find 
the  outlay  to  be  1850^ 

Or  THB  BTRBSff-SCLLEBS  OF  WaSH-LbATHBBS. 

Thb  wash-leathers,  somethnes  called  ''shammys" 
(chamois),  now  sold  extensively  in  the  streets,  are 
for  the  most  part  the  half  of  a  sheep-skin,  or  of 
a  Urger  lamb-skin.  The  skin  is  *'  split "  by  ma- 
chinery, and  to  a  perfect  nicety,  into  two  pordona. 
That  known  as  the  "  grain  "  (the  part  to  which 
the  fleece  of  the  animal  is  attached)  is  very  thin, 
and  is  dressed  into  a  "  skiver,"  a  kind  of  leather 
used  in  the  commoner  requirements  of  book- 
binding, and  for  such  purposes  as  the  lining  of 
hats.  The  other  portion,  the  "  flesh,"  is  dressed 
as  wash-leather.  These  skins  are  bought  at  the 
leather-sellers  and  the  leather-dressers,  at  from 
29.  to  20<.  the  dosen.  The  higher  priced,  or 
those  from  12«.  are  often  entire,  and  not  *<  split " 
skins.  The  great  majority  of  the  street-sellers 
of  wash-leathers  are  women,  and  principally 
Irishwomen.  They  offer  their  wash-leathers  in 
all  parts  of  town,  calling  at  shops  and  inns  ; 
and  at  private  houses  offering  them  through 
the  area  rails,  or  knocking  at  the  door  when 
it  is  accessible.  Many  of  these  st^ee^sellers 
are  the  wives  of  Irish  labourers,  employed  by 
bricklayers  and  others,  who  are  either  childless, 
or  able  to  leave  their  younger  children  under 
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p$»Lt;|fi  froto  wh*t  Iia  bnii  t;ix]>rriirnci>?d,  if«n^  nail 

"  Id  tnjr  opinion/*  wtSi    fctiolhcr   itT«*i.##U#r, 
*'  the  greabfit  injiiry  ih«  itrcpl'trnda  \%%  tueh  ihiuj^" 
hod  WAi  whtri  1|)«  piiUicmni  tcKik  Id  ieiliiiir  cifr 
Tbffy  didn't  at  Arit,  At  Inul  not  gMRvmltv  * 
Bold  cigan  fctyt«l(,  at  tli«  ban  ol  mipeu^ 
to  iretuWien  ibul  ivai   hnviik^t  tbrlr  ,/ 

with  %  friend,  mnd  one  buti  in  14  tn  a^  ^',  c 

wfl  11  buTA  n  imokf/  ATI  a  hfti  li^  ^,^j|^r 

%  wo  J  I  n*f«r  WMA  iidiulttfd  V  ;^'i'jn(?ii"8 

parlour  «r  tip^em  ;  that  wn'  -^;'"  mswi^ 

with   Ih9   «rd»f   far   *«i?rf*'  '^j^iJi women, 

1#Ihkijo),  wMeh  It  a  rntUi  ,    *'^  Killing  icii* 

jou.     Indasd,  I  wiii  '  _;-*^  Jw  cut  into 

ilbe  ^Mlt ;  but  if  mtif  ,*';^rth*  nra  «omfr^ 

«Qut4  hurdtjr  iwt#  ^  ^■^'.,,  in  the  itreet- 

In  tueh  pLiKcftf/'  ;     '" 

Ouicflmm**  -        ^j^    100    indhidttftli 

and  iliH  .-^V'^'jJd  i'i  ^'i  *h«  lubiirbt)  in 

***"*^       f#V>'SJ^iftke  lOi.  weekly,  witti  % 

I  likf       /ifjp^^^.     Thews  (V*,  »1*.>.  10(1 

;]Jf        >^  J^^^JWI  '^'^  Mcwiornftlly,  ftlong  with 

^       j5JS5Ji^JJ(3  thcj  vend  ihe  higher  pHced 

^Jp*  fJ^fe*bJy  TCOolve   nMwiy  lui   cqiml 

^^if^^U  irould  appeal  that  upwardi  of 

j!^j^  ^tfjiJjjr  ejtpeuded  in  the  ttr^cti  in 

I      \^  0nsn-Sn.LUB  or  Spictaolis  ahd 

^jjfil  wot  almost  entirely  in  the  handa  of  the 
^n,  who  hawked  them  in  their  boxes  of  jewel- 
uiy,  and  sold  them  in  the  streets  and  public* 
hooMSy  carrying  them  in  their  hands,  as  is  done 
ftill.  The  trade  was  then  £sr  more  remunemtivo 
that  it  is  at  the  present  time  to  the  street-folk 
carrying  it  on.  "  People  had  more  money  then/' 
one  old  spectacle-seller,  now  vending  sponges,  said, 
"  and  there  wasn't  so  many  forced  to  take  to  the 
streeU,  Irish  particularly,  and  opticians'  charges 
were  higher  than  they  are  now,  and  those  who 
wanted  glasses  thought  they  were  a  take-in  if 
they  wasn't  charged  a  fair  price.  0,  times  was 
very  different  then." 

The  spectacles  in  the  street-trade  are  bought  at 
swag-shops  in  Houndsditch.  The  "  common  metal 
frames,"  with  or  without  slides,  are  2ji.  6<{.  to 
8«.  6d,  the  dozen  wholesale,  and  are  retailed  from 
4rf.  to  Is,  The  "  horn  frames  "  are  6*.  to  7*.  6d. 
the  dozen,  and  are  retailed  from  9d.  to  18(2.,  and 
even  2t.  The  "  thin  steel "  are  from  lOs,  Qd.  to 
21  f.  the  dozen,  and  are  retailed  from  It,  6d,  to  3i. 
There  are  higher  and  lower  prices,  but  those  I 
have  cited  arc  what  are  usually  paid  by  the  street- 
traders.  The  inequality  of  the  retail  prices  is 
accounted  for  by  there  being  some  difference  in 
the  spectacles  in  a  dozen,  some  being  of  a  better- 
looking  materi;il  in  horn  or  metal ;  others  better 
finished.  Then  there  is  the  chance  of  which 
street-sellers  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves — 
("  no  more  nor  is  shopkeepers, "  one  man  said) 
— I  mean,  the  chance  of  obtaining  an  enhanced 


.  jutidi,  with  whoK  pnoM  Tslue  the 
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,«  pattair/  mid  ih«  strMt-tcider  I  have 

.^^  4m4  "  >■  BOtUng  now,  to  what  I  've 
I.  >»ini  fc  .IMI  oU  it  patter,  but  I  don't.  I 
fiink  it's  mtn  in  tho  war  of  permaiion,  and 
is  mostly  Mid  in  pnblie-honaes,  and  not  in 
the  atraeta.  Why,  !'▼•  perauaded  people,  when 
I  waa  in  the  tmie  and  doing  well  at  it — for  that 
alwmya  givea  yon  apirita — I 've  persnaded  then 
in  spite  of  their  eyes  that  they  wanted  glasses.  I 
knew  a  man  who  nsed  to  brag  that  he  could  talk 
people  blind,  and  then  they  bought  I  It  wasn't 
old  people  I  ao  mneh  aold  to  aa  young  and  middle- 
aged.  I  think  perhaps  I  sold  as  many  because 
people  thought  they  looked  better,  or  more  know- 
ing in  them,  than  to  help  their  eyesight  I've 
known  mr  customers  try  my  glasses,  one  pair 
after  another,  in  the  chimney  glass  of  a  public- 
hoose  pariour.  *  They 're  real  Scotch  pebbW  I 
used  to  say  sometimes— and  I  always  had  a  isir 
article, — '  and  was  intended  for  a  solid  silver  fiams 
but  the  frame  was  made  too  small  for  them,  and 
so  I  got  them  and  ^nt  them  into  this  frame  myself 
for  I'm  an  optlaaD,  out  of  work,  by  trade. 
They  'rs  worth  ISs.,  but  you  may  have  tfaes^ 
finmed  and  all,  for  7«.  6d,*  I  got  5s.  for  one  pair 
once  that  way  but  they  were  a  superior  thing;  I 
had  them  a  particukr  baigain."  One  man  told 
me  that  not  long  ago  he  asked  lOd.  for  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  and  a  journeyman  slop-tsilor  said 
to  him, "  Why  I  only  gave  Is.  for  this  pair  I  *m 
wearing  a  few  years  back,  and  they  ought  to  be 
less  than  IQd.  now,  for  the  duty 's  off  glaiis.'' 

The  eye-gUsscs  sold  in  the  streets  are  ''framed" 
in  horn.  They  are  bought  at  the  8.ime  places  ai 
the  spectacles,  and  cost,  wholesale,  for  ''single 
eyes"  is.  6d.  to  7s.  Qd.  the  dozen.  The  retail 
price  is  from  6d.  to  Is.  The  "  double  eyes,**  which 
are  jointed  in  the  middle  so  that  the  frame  can  be 
fitted  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  are  10«.  61/.  to 
15s.  the  dozen,  and  are  retuled  by  the  street-folk 
from  Is.  Sd.  to  2*.  each. 

The  spectacles  are  sold  principally  to  working 
men,  and  are  rarely  hawked  in  the  suburbs.  The 
chief  sale  is  in  public-houses,  but  they  are  offered 
in  all  the  busier  thoroughfares  and  wherever  s 
crowd  is  assembled.  "  The  eye-glasses,"  said  a 
man  who  vended  them,  **  is  sold  to  what  I  calb 
counter-hoppers  and  black-legs.  You'll  scemoit 
of  the  young  swells  that  *s  mixed  up  with  gamin; 
concerns  at  races— for  there  *s  gaming  still,  thongk 
the  booths  is  put  down  in  many  places — sport 
their  eye-glasses ;  and  so  did  them  as  used  to  be 
concerned  in  getting  up  Derby  and  St.  Leger 
'  sweeps '  at  public-houses  ;  least-ways  I  've  sold 
to  them,  where  sweeps  was  held,  and  they  wst 
busy  about  them,  and  offered  me  a  chance,  wmt- 
times,  for  a  handsome  eye-glass.  But  they  're  gowf 
out  of  fashion,  is  eye-glasses,  I  think.  The  otber 
day  I  stood  and  offered  them  for  nearly  five  boon 
at  the  foot  of  London-bridge,  which  used  to  be  1 
tidy  pitch  for  them,  and  I  couldn't  sell  one.  All 
that  day  I  didn't  take  a  halfpenny." 

Thero  are  sometimes  100  men,  the  half  of 
whom  are  Jews  and  Irishmen  in  equal  proptf- 
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\>nB,  now  selling  spectacleB  and  eye-glaues.  Some 

these  traders  are  feeble  from   age,  accident, 

inucd  sickness,  or  constitution,  and  represent 

hey  must  carry  on  a  "  light  trade,*'  being 

'le  of  hard  work,  even  if  they  could  get  it. 

^men   sell   spectacles   along  with  Dutch 

Vs  in  other  "  light  trades,"  the  spectacle 

ao  not,  as  a  body,  confine  themselves  to 

wares,  but  resort,  as  one  told  mc,  "  to  any- 

.ig  that 's  up  at  the  time  and  promises  better,'' 

.or  a  love  of  change  is  common  among  those  who 

pursue  a  street  life.     It  may  be  estimated,  I  am 

assured,  that  there  are  thirty-five  men  (so  allowing 

for  the  breaks  in  regular  spectacle  selling)  who 

vend  them  daily,  taking  15«.    a  week   (with  a 

profit  of  lOs.),  the  yearly  expenditure  being  thus 

1365/. 

Of  the  Street-Sellebs  of  Dolls. 
The  making  of  dolls,  like  that  of  many  a  thing 
required  for  a  mere  recreation,  a  toy,  a  pastime,  is 
often  carried  on  amidst  squalor,  wretchedness,  or 
privation,  or — to  use  the  word  I  have  frequently 
heard  among  the  poor — "pinching."  Of  this  matter, 
however,  I  shall  have  to  treat  when  I  proceed  to 
consider  the  manufacture  of  and  trade  in  dolls 
generally,  not  merely  as  respects  street^sale. 

Dolls  are  now  so  cheap,  and  so  generally  sold 
by  open-air  traders  whose  wares  are  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character,  as  among  the  ''swag-barrow" 
or  "penny-a  piece"  men  of  whom  I  have  treated 
separately,  that  the  sale  of  what  are  among  the 
most  ancient  of  all  toys,  as  a  "  business  of  itself," 
is  fiir  smaller,  numerically,  than  it  was. 

The  dolls  arc  most  usually  carried  in  baskets 
by  itreetrsellers  (who  are  not  makers)  and  gene- 
rally by  women  who  are  very  poor.  Here  and 
there  in  the  streets  most  frequented  by  the  patrons 
of  the  open-air  trade  may  be  seen  a  handsome 
■tall  of  dolls  of  all  sizes  and  fashions,  but  these 
are  generally  the  property  of  makers,  although 
those  makers  may  buy  a  portion  of  their  stock. 
There  are  also  smaller  stalls  which  may  present 
the  stock  of  the  mere  seller. 

The  dolls  for  street  traffic  may  be  bought  at 
the  Bwag-shops  or  of  the  makers.  For  the  little 
armless  Id.  dolls  the  maker  charges  the  street-seller 
8)f.,  and  to  the  swag-shop  keeper  who  may  buy 
largely,  7«.  6d.  the  dozen.  Some  little  stalls  are 
composed  entirely  of  penny  dolls ;  on  others  the 
prices  run  from  Id.  to  6d.  The  chief  trade,  how- 
ever, among  the  ckss  I  now  describe,  is  carried  on 
by  the  display  of  dolls  in  baskets.  If  the  vendor 
can  only  attract  the  notice  of  children — and  more 
especially  in  a  private  suburban  residence,  where 
children  are  not  used  to  the  sight  of  dolls  on  stalls 
or  barrows,  or  in  shops — and  can  shower  a  few 
blessinffs  and  compliments,  "  God  be  wid  your 
bhutiful  faces  thin — and  yours  too,  my  lady, 
ma'am  (with  a  curtsey  to  mistress  or  maid).  Buy 
one  of  these  dolls  of  a  poor  woman  :  shure  they  're 
bhutiful  dolls  and  shuted  for  them  angels  o'  the 
worruld  ;"  under  such  circumstances,  I  say,  a  sale 
is  almost  certain.  I  may  add  that  the  words  I 
have  given  I  myself  heard  a  poor  Irishwoman, 
whom  I  had  seen  before  selling  large  pincushions 


in  the  same  neighbourhood  (that  of  the  Begent'a 
Park),  address  to  a  lady  who  was  walking  round 
her  garden  accompanied  by  two  children. 

A  vendor  of  dolls  expresses  an  opinion  that  aa 
long  as  ever  there  are  children  from  two  years  old 
to  ten,  there  will  always  be  purchasers  of  dolls  ; 
"  but  for  all  that,"  said  he,  "  somehow  or  another 
't  is  nothing  of  a  trade  to  what  it  used  to  be.  I  've 
seen  the  time  when  I  could  turn  out  in  the  morn- 
ing and  earn  a  pound  afore  night ;  but  it 's  dif- 
ferent now  there 's  so  many  bazaars,  and  so  many 
toy  shops  that  the  doll  hawker  hasn't  half  the 
chance  he  used  to  have.  Sartinly  we  gets  a 
chance  now  and  then — fine  days  is  the  best — and 
if  we  can  get  into  the  squares  or  where  the 
children  walks  with  their  nurses,  we  can  do  tidy ; 
but  the  police  are  so  very  particular  there 's  not 
much  of  a  livelihood  to  be  got.  Spoiled  children 
are  our  best  customers.  Whenever  we  sees  a 
likely  customer  approaching — we,  that  is,  those 
who  know  their  business — always  throw  ourselves 
in  the  way,  and  spread  out  our  dolls  to  the  best 
advantage.  If  we  hears  young  miss  say  tlte  will 
have  one,  and  cries  for  it,  we  are  almost  sure  of  a 
customer,  and  if  we  see  her  kick  and  fight  a  bit 
with  the  nuss-maid  we  are  sure  of  a  good  price. 
If  a  child  cries  icell  we  never  baits  our  price. 
Most  of  the  doU-sellera  are  the  manufacturers  of 
the  dolls — that  is,  I  mean,  they  puts  *em  together. 
The  heads  are  made  in  Hamburgh ;  the  principal 
places  for  buying  them  in  London  arc  at  Alfred 
Davis's,  in  Houndsditch ;  White's,  in  Houndsditch; 
and  Joseph's,  in  Leadenhall-street.  They  are  sold 
as  thus  :— The  heads  that  we  sell  for  ^d.  each, 
when  made  up,  cost  us  7s.  Crf.  per  gross,  or  7  id, 
per  dozen  ;  these  are  called  1 — O's.  No.  2 — 
O's.,  are  Ss.  6d.  per  gross,  and  No.  3-~0's.  10*. 
per  gross.  One  yard  and  half  of  calico  will  make 
a  dozen  bodies,  small  size.  These  we  get  sewn 
for  three  halfpence,  and  we  stufis  and  finishes 
them  ourselves. 

"When  our  dcL  dolls  are  made  up,  they  cost 
about  Is.  per  dozen — so  there  is  2d.  profit  on  every 
doll,  which  I  thinks  is  little  enough;  but  we 
often  sells  'em  at  2d. ;  we  lays  'em  out  to  the 
best  advantage  in  a  deep  basket,  all  standing  up, 
as  it  were,  or  leaning  against  the  sides  of  the 
basket.  The  legs  and  bodies  is  carefully  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper,  not  exactly  to  preserve  the  lower 
part  of  the  doll,  for  that  isn't  so  very  valuable, 
but  in  reality  to  conceal  the  legs  and  body,  which 
is  rather  the  reverse  of  symmetrical ;  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  every  doll  looks  as  if  it  were  labouring 
under  an  attack  of  the  gout.  There  are,  however, 
some  very  neat  articles  exported  from  Germany, 
especially  the  jointed  dolls,  but  they  are  too  dear 
for  the  street-hawker,  and  would  not  show  to  such 
advantage.  There  is  also  the  plaster  dolls,  with 
the  match  legs.  I  wonder  how  they  keep  their 
stand,  for  they  are  very  old-fiishioned ;  but  they 
sell,  for  you  never  see  a  chandler's  shop  window 
withoutseeingone  of  these  stickingin  it,  anda&lling 
down  as  if  it  was  drunk.  Then  there 's  the  wax 
dolls.  Some  of  'era  are  made  of  wax,  and  others 
of  'pappy  niashiff'  and  afterwards  dipped  in  wax. 
The  cheapest  and  best  mart  for  these  is  in  Barbi- 
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can ;  it  would  astonish  numy  if  they  knew 
exactly  what  was  laid  out  in  the  coarse  of  a  year 
in  dolls.  It  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  ;  but  I  think  I  could  guess  something 
near  the  mark.  There  are,  at  least,  at  this  time 
of  year,  when  the  fiiirs  are  coming  on,  fiftr  doll- 
hawkers,  who  sell  nothing  else.  Say  each  of  these 
sellsonedoxen  dolls  perday,  and  that  their  ayerage 
price  is  id.  each.  That  is  just  10/.  a  day,  and  60/. 
per  week.  In  the  winter  time  so  many  are  not 
sold  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  50/.'s  worth  of  dolls 
are  sold  each  week  throughout  the  year  by  Lon- 
don hawkers  alone,  or  just  upon  8000/.  per  annum. 
The  shops  sell  as  many  as  the  hawkers,  and  the 
stalls  attending  fairs  half  the  amount ;  and  yon 
may  safely  say  that  the  sum  taken  for  dolls  in  and 
around  London  in  one  year  amounts  to  7600/. 
A  doll-merchant  cnn  begin  business  with  a  trifle," 
continued  my  informant ;  *'  a  shilling  will  obtain 
a  dozen  M.  dolls.  If  you  have  no  basket,  carry 
them  in  your  arms,  although  they  don't  show  off 
to  such  advantage  there  as  they  do  when  nicely 
basketed  ,*  however,  if  you  've  luck,  you  may  soon 
raise  a  basket ;  for  3«.  6(/.  you  can  get  a  very 
nice  one ;  and  although  the  doll  trade  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be,  there  are,"  said  my  informant, 
**  worse  games  than  that  yet,  I  know.  One  man, 
who  is  now  in  a  very  respectable  way  of  business 
— *  a  regular  ffentfeman' — was  a  very  few  years 
ago  only  a  doll-hawker.  Another  man,  who  had 
two  hands  and  only  one  arm — poor  fellow  !  he 
was  bom  with  one  arm,  and  had  two  hands,  one 
appended  to  bis  ann  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
other  attached  to  his  shoulder—^  freak  of  nature, 
I  think,  they  called  it  However,  my  one-armed 
friend  keeps  now  a  very  respectable  little  swag- 
shop  at  North  Shields,  in  Northumberland." 

I  inquired  of  my  iufomiant  whether  he  ob- 
jected to  relate  a  little  of  his  history  ?  He  replied, 
"  not  the  least,"  and  recounted  as  follows  : — 

"  They  call  me  JJici:  tin  Dollman.  I  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  as  ever  cried  dolls  three  a  shilling 
in  the  streets.  Afore  I  began  they  al'ays  stood 
still  with  'era ;  but  I  cried  'em  out  same  as  thev 
do  mackrel ;  that  is  twenty  years  ago.  I  wasn  t 
originally  a  doll-seller.  My  father  was  a  pensioner 
in  Greenwich  College.  My  mother  used  to  hawk, 
and  had  a  licence.  I  was  put  to  school  in  St 
Patrick's'school,  Lanark'spassage,  where  I  re- 
mained six  years,  but  I  didn't  learn  much.  At 
thirteen  years  of  age  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  brush 

and  broom  maker's,  corner  of  C Street,  Spit- 

altields.  My  master  was  not  the  honestest  chap 
in  the  world,  for  he  bought  hair  illegal,  was  found 
out,  and  got  transported  for  seven  years.  A  man 
who  worked  for  my  roaster  took  me  to  finish  my 
apprenticeship  ;  this  man  and  his  wife  was  very 
old  people.  I  used  to  work  four  days  in  the 
week,  two  for  them  and  two  for  myself;  the 
other  two  days  I  went  out  hawking  brooms  and 
brushes,  and  very  often  would  earn  7s.  or  Ss.  on  a 
Saturday,  but  times  was  better  then  than  they  are 
now.  Arter  that,  for  sake  of  gain,  I  left  the  old 
people,  I  was  otFered  20^.  to  make  and  hawk ;  and  in 
course  I  took  it  I  remained  with  this  master  five 
months  ;  he  was  afflicted  with  rheumatic  fever — 


went  into  th«  hospital— «nd  I  wm  loft  to  shift  fer 
myself.  When  my  master  went  to  tho  hotpital  I 
had  7s,  6c/.  in  my  pocket;  I  know  I  mud 
do  something,  and,  to  tell  yon  tho  tmth,  I 
didn't  like  tho  brosh-moking ;  I  woald  nibn 
have  hawked  something  without  tho  trouble  of 
making  it.  I  think  new  I  was  a  littlo  afflktod 
with  lasiness.  I  was  passing  London^bridge  nod 
saw  a  man  selling  Marshall's  poekot-books ;  I 
knowed  him  afore ;  I  thought  I  should  like  to  try 
the  pocket-book  selling,  and  oommunieated  lay 
wishes  to  the  man ;  he  told  me  they  eott  dght 
shillings  a  dosen,  if  I  liked  wo  woold  pur^ase  a 
dosen  a'twixt  us ;  wo  did  so ;  I  reeeivod  half  a 
dosen,  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  my  bkad 
obtained  seven  for  his  share,  as  they  ware  sold 
thirteen  to  the  dozen.  I  went  to  Chancery-laas 
with  my  lot  and  was  very  lucky ;  I  sold  the  six 
books  to  one  gentleman  for  six  shillings :  in  course 
I  soon  obtained  another  supply ;  that  day  I  told  lirar 
dosen,  and  earned  20$.  I  was  such  a  good  aoUor  that 
Marshall  let  me  ha  vo  8/.  or  4/. 's  worth  on  erediv— ami 
/  fuvtr  paid  him.  I  know  that  was  wrong  bow  ; 
bat  I  was  such  a  foolish  chap,  and  ntod  to  tpnd 
my  money  as  &st  as  I  got  it.  I  would  have 
given  Marshall  a  shilling  the  other  day  if  I  had 
had  one,  for  I  see  him  soiling  penny  books  in  the 
street  I  thought  it  was  hard  linos,  and  had  been 
such  a  gentleman  too.  Somerset-hoiise  eomer 
was  a  eapital  stand  for  selling  pocket-booksw  Tho 
way  I  took  to  tho  dolls  was  this ;  I  mot  a  girl 
with  a  doll  basket  one  day  as  I  was  standing  at 
Somerset-house  corner ;  she  and  I  got  a  tallung. 
'Will  you  go  to  the  'Delphy  to  night  f  says  I ;  she 
consented.  They  was  a  playing  Tom  and  Jerry 
at  this  time,  all  the  street-sellers  went  to  see  it, 
and  other  people ;  and  nice  and  crabbed  some  on 
'em  was.  Well,  we  goes  to  the  '  Delphy — and  I 
sees  her  often  arter  that,  and  at  last  gets  married.  I 
She  used  to  buy  her  dolls  ready  made ;  I  soon  I 
finds  out  where  to  get  the  heads — and  the  profiu  ; 
when  we  made  them  ourselves  was  much  greater.  , 
We  began  to  serve  hawkers  and  shops  ;  went  to  , 
Bristol — saved  ill. — comes  to  London  and  spends  , 
it  all ;  walks  back  to  Bristol,  and  by  the  time  we  ' 
got  there  we  had  cleared  more  than  20/.  We 
were  about  a  month  on  the  journey,  and  visited 
Cheltenham  and  other  towns.  We  used  to  spend 
our  money  very  foolishly ;  we  were  too  fond  of 
what  was  called  getting  on  the  spree.  You  see 
we  might  have  done  well  if  wo  had  liked,  but  we 
hadn't  the  sense.  My  wife  got  very  clever  at  the 
dolls  and  so  did  I.  Then  I  tried  my  hand  at  the 
wax  dolls,  and  got  to  make  them  rery  well.  I 
paid  a  guinea  to  learn. 

**  I  was  selling  wax-dolls  one  day  in  London, 
and  a  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  could  mend  a  wat 
figure  whose  face  was  broken.  I  replied  yes,  for 
I  had  made  a  few  wax  heads,  large  size,  for  some 
showmen.  I  had  made  some  murderers  who  was 
hung;  lately  I  made  Rush  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manning  ;  but  the  showmen  can't  afford  to  get 
new  heads  now-a-days,  so  they  generally  makes 
one  head  do  for  all ;  sometimes  they  changes  the  , 
dress.  Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I  went  with  I 
this  gentleman,  and  proposed  that  he  should  have 
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a  new  head  cast,  for  the  &ce  of  the  figure  was  so 
much  broken.  It  was  Androdes  pulling  the 
thorn  out  of  the  lion's  foot,  and  was  to  be  ex- 
hibited. I  got  20<.  for  making  the  new  head. 
The  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  story 
about  Androdes.  Now  I  had  neyer  heard  on  him 
afore,  but  I  didn't  like  to  confess  my  ignorance, 
so  I  lays  'yes ;'  then  he  offers  me  80«.  a  week  to 
describe  it  in  the  Flora  Gardens,  where  it  was  to 
be  exhibited.  I  at  once  accepted  the  engagement  ; 
but  I  was  in  a  bit  of  a  fix,  for  I  didn't  know 
what  to  say.  I  inquired  of  a  good  many  people, 
but  none  on  'em  could  tell  me ;  at  last  I  was 
advised  to  go  to  Mr.  Charles  Sloman — you  know 
who  I  mean — him  as  makes  a  song  and  sings  it 
directly ;  I  was  told  he  writes  things  for  people. 
I  went,  and  he  wrote  me  out  a  patter.  I  asked 
him  how  much  he  charged ;  he  laid,  '  Nothing  my 
man.'  Sartinly  he  wasn't  long  a-doing  it,  but  it 
was  Tory  kind  of  him.  I  got  what  Mr.  Sloman 
wrote  out  for  me  printed,  and  this  I  stock  inside 
my  hat ;  the  people  couldn't  see  it,  though  I  dare 
lay  they  wondered  what  I  was  looking  in  my  hat 
about  Howeyer,  in  a  week  or  lo,  I  got  it  by 
heart,  and  could  apeak  it  well  enough.  After  ex> 
hibiting  Androdes  I  got  an  engagement  with 
another  waxwork  show — named  Biancis — and 
afterwards  at  other  showi.  I  was  considered  a 
Tery  good  doorsman  in  time,  but  there's  very  little 
to  be  got  by  that  now  ;  so  we  keeps  to  the  dolly 
business,  and  finds  we  can  get  a  better  living  at 
that  than  anything  else.  Me  and  the  old  woman 
qin  earn  1^  a  week,  bad  and  all  at  things  are ; 
but  we  're  obliged  to  hawk." 

Of  THR  "  SWAO-BlBROWMBlf,"  AND  "  Lo»- 
SlLLXBS." 

Thk  "swag"  (miscelUneous)  barrow  is  one  of 
the  objects  in  the  streets  which  attracts,  perhaps 
more  readily  than  any  other,  the  regards  of  the 
passer-by.  There  are  so  many  articles  and  of  such 
various  uses ;  they  are  often  so  cloaely  packed,  so 
new  and  clean  looking,  and  every  here  and  there 
so  tastefully  arranged,  that  this  street^trader's 
barrow  really  repays  an  examination.  Here  are 
spread  on  the  flat  part  of  the  barrow,  pepper- 
cruets  or  boxes,  tea-caddies,  nutmeg-graters, 
vinegar-cruets,  pen-cases,  glass  or  china-handled 
pens,  pot  ornaments,  beads,  ear-rings,  finger-rings 
(phun  or  with  "  stones  "),  cases  of  scent-bottles, 
dolls,  needle-cases,  pincushions,  Exhibition  medals 
and  "  frames  "  (framed  pictures),  watches,  shawl- 
pins,  extinguishers,  trumpets  and  other  toys, 
kaleidoscopes,  seals,  combs,  locketiy  thimbles,  bone 
tooth-picks,  small  playing-cards,  teetotums,  shut- 
tle-cocksy  key-rings,  ihirt-studs  or  buttons,  hooks 
and  eyes,  coat-studs,  money-boxes,  spoons,  boxes 
of  toysy  earthenware-mogs,  and  glass  articles,  such 
as  sait-ceUars  and  smelling-bottles.  On  one  barrow 
were  225  articles. 

At  the  back  and  sides  of  the  swag-barrow  are 
generally  artides  which  are  best  disi^yed  in  an 
erect  position.  These  are  children's  wooden 
swords,  whips,  climbing  monkeyi,  and  tumblera, 
jointed  snakes  twisting  to  the  wind  from  the  top 


of  a  stick,  kites,  and  such  things  as  tin  egg* 
holders. 

Perhaps  on  very  few  barrows  or  stalls  are  to  be 
seen  aU  the  artides  I  have  enumerated,  but  they 
are  aU  "  in  the  trade,"  and,  if  not  found  in  this 
man's  stock,  may  be  found  in  his  neighbour's. 
Things  which  attain  only  a  temporary  sale,  such 
as  galvanic  rings,  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  sixpence,  gutta-percha  heads,  &c.,  are 
also  to  be  found,  during  the  popular  demand,  in 
the  misoellaneous  trader's  stock. 

Each  of  the  articles  enumerated  is  retailed  at 
lei.  *'  Only  a  penny  !"  is  the  cry,  "  pick  'em  out 
anywhere;  wherever  your  taste  lies;  only  a 
penny,  a  penny,  a  penny  1 "  But  on  a  few  other 
barrows  are  goods,  mixed  with  the  *' penny" 
wares,  of  a  higher  price ;  luch  as  knives  and 
forks,  mustard  pots,  sham  beer  glasses  (the  glasses 
which  appear  to  hold  beer  frothing  to  the  brim), 
higher-priced  articles  of  jewellery,  skipping-ropes, 
drums,  china  ornaments,  &c  At  these  barrows 
the  prices  run  from  \d.Ui  Is. 

The  practice  of  selling  by  commission,  the 
same  as  I  have  shown  to  prevail  among  the 
costers,  exists  among  the  miscellaneous  dealers  of 
whom  I  am  treating,  who  are  known  among  street- 
folk  as  **  swag-baiTowmen,"  or,  in  the  popular 
ellipsis,  "penny  swags ;"  the  word  " swag"  mean- 
ing, as  I  before  showed,  a  collection — a  lot 

The  "swag-men"  are  often  confounded  with 
the  "lot-sellers";  so  that  I  proceed  to  show  the 
difference. 

The  LoirSelUri  proper,  are  thoie  who  vend  a 
variety  of  small  articles,  or  "  a  lot,"  all  for  Id, 
A  "  lot"  frequently  consists  of  a  sheet  of  songs,  a 
Chinese  puszle,  a  5/.  note  (Bank  of  Blegaaee), 
an  Exhibition  snuff-box  (containing  6  spoons), 
a  half  jack  (half  sovereign),  a  gold  ring,  a  silver 
ring,  and  a  chased  keeper  with  rose,  thistle,  and 
shamrock  on  it.  The  lots  are  diversified  with 
packs  of  a  few  cards,  little  pewter  ornaments, 
boxes  of  small  wooden  toys,  shirt- buttons,  baby 
thimbles,  beads,  tiny  scent  bottles,  and  such  like. 

The  "penny  apiece"  or  "  swag"  trade,  as  coa- 
tradistinguished  from  the  "  penny  lots"  vended  by 
the  lo^sellers,  was  originated  by  a  man  who,  some 
19  years  ago,  sold  a  variety  of  trifles  from  a  tea- 
tray  in  Petticoat-lane.  My  informant  had  heard 
him  lay — for  the  original  "  penny  apiece"  died 
four  years  ago — that  he  did  it  to  get  rid  of  the  odds 
and  ends  of  his  stock.  The  system,  however,  at 
once  attracted  popularity,  and  the  fortunate  street- 
seller  prospered  and  "  died  worth  money."  At 
that  period  penny  goods  (excepting  such  things  as 
sweet-stu£b,  pastry,  &c.)  were  fitr  less  numerous 
in  the  itreets,  and  yet  I  have  never  met  with  an 
old  street-trader  (a  statement  fully  borne  out  by 
old  and  intelligent  mechanics)  who  did  not  pro- 
nounce spare  pennies  to  be  £&r  more  abundant  in 
thoie  days  among  the  poorer  and  even  middle 
classes.  There  were,  moreover,  fiir  fewer  street 
chapmen,  so  that  this  novel  mode  of  business  bad 
everr  chance  to  thrive. 

The  origin  of  "  lot-sdling,"  or  selling  "  penny 
lots"  instMul  of  penny  articles,  was  more  curioas. 
It  was  comHMDced  by  an   ingenious  Swiss  (1) 
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(about  a  year  after  the  "penny  apiece"  trade), 
known  in  the  street  circles  aa  "  Swede.**  He  was 
a  refugee,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and !  a  hot  poli- 
tician. He  spoke  and  understood  English  well, 
but  had  no  sympathy  with  the  liberal  parties  in 
this  country.  **  He  was  a  republican,"  he  would 
say,  "and  the  Chartists  were  only  milk  and 
¥rater.*'  When  he  established  his  lot-selling  he 
used  to  place  to  his  mouth  an  instrument,  which 
was  described  to  ne  as  "  like  a  doubled  card," 
and  play  upon  it  very  finely.  This  would  attract 
a  crowd,'  and  he  would  then  address  them  in  good 
English,  but  with  a  slight  foreign  accent :  "  My 
frents;  come  to  me,  and  I  will  show  you  my 
musical  instruments,  which  will  play  Italian,  Swiss, 
French,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  any  tunes.  And  here 
yon  see  beautiful  cheap  lots  of  useful  tings,  and 
elegant  tings.  A  penny  a  lot,  a  penny  a  lot !" 
The  arrangement  of  the  "lots"  was  similar  to 
what  it  is  nt  present,  but  the  components  of  the 
pennyworth  were  iax  less  numerous.  This  man 
carried  on  a  good  trade  in  London  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  applied  his  industry  to  a 
countiy  more  than  a  town  career.  He  died  about 
five  or  six  years  ago,  at  his  abode  in  Fashion-street, 
Spitalfields,  "  worth  money."  At  the  time  of  his 
decease  he  was  the  proprietor  of  two  lodging-houses ; 
one  in  Spitalfields,  the  other  in  Birmingham,  both 
I  am  told,  well  conducted ;  the  charge  was  id.  a 
night.  He  did  not  reside  in  either,  but  employed 
"  deputies."  I  may  observe  that  he  sold  his  **  mu- 
sical instruments,"  also,  at  Id.  each,  but  the  sale 
was  insignificant.  **  Only  himself  seemed  master 
of  'em,"  said  one  man ;  "  with  other  people  they 
were  no  better  nor  a  Jew's-harp." 

Of  the  "penny  apiece  "  street-vendors,  there 
are  about  300  in  London;  250  having  barrows, 
and  50  stalls  or  pitches  on  the  ground.  Some 
even  s"ll  at  "a  halfpenny  apiece,"  but  chiefly  to 
get  rid  of  inferior  wares,  or  when  "  cracked  up," 
and  unable  to  "  spring"  a  better  stock.  The  bar- 
rows are  7  feet  by  3  ;  are  well  built  in  general, 
and  cost  50;».  each.  These  barrows,  when  fully 
stocked,  are  very  heavy  (about  4  cwt.),  so  that  it 
requires  a  strong  man  to  propel  one  any  distance, 
and  though  occasionally  the  man's  wife  officiates 
as  the  saleswoman,  there  is  always  a  man  con- 
nected with  the  business.  In  my  description  of 
a  stock  of  ponny  goods,  I  have  mentioned  that 
there  were  225  articles  ;  these  were  counted  on  a 
barrow  in  a  street  near  the  Urill — but  probably  on 
another  occasion  (when  there  appeared  a  better 
chance  of  selling)  there  might  be  500  articles,  such 
things  as  rings  and  the  like  admitting  of  being 
stowed  by  the  hundred  in  very  small  compass. 
The  great  display,  however,  is  only  on  the  occa- 
sion of  holidays,  or  "  when  a  man  starts  and  wants 
to  stun  you  with  a  show."  At  Maidstone  Fair 
the  other  day,  a  London  street-seller,  rather  well 
to  do,  sold  his  entire  stock  of  penny  articles  to  a 
shopkeeper  of  the  town,  and  when  counted  there 
were  exactly  fifteen  gross,  or  2160  "pieces "as 
they  are  sometimes  called.  These,  vended  at  \d. 
each,  would  realize  just  9/.,  and  would  cost, 
wholesale,  about  6/.,  or  for  reafly  money,  at  the 
swag-shops,  where  they  may  be  bought,  from  10*. 


to  20$.  less,  according  to  the  bargaining  powers  of 
the  buyer.  The  man's  reason  for  selling  was  that 
the  Fair  was  "  no  good  ; "  that  ia  to  say,  the  fiur- 
mers  had  no  money,  and  their  labonrers  receiyed 
only  7«.  a  week,  so  there  was  no  demand ;  the 
swag-seller,  therefore,  rather  than  incor  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  having  to  carry  his  wares 
back  to  London,  sold  at  a  loss  to  a  shopkeeper  in 
Maidstone,  who  >vanted  a  stock. 

The  swag-barrowmen  selling  on  commission 
have  3«.  in  every  20«.  worth  of  goods  that  they 
sell.  The  commission  may  average  from  9s.  to  12#. 
a  week  in  tolerable  weather,  but  as  in  bad,  and 
especially  in  foggy  weather,  the  trade  cannot  be 
prosecuted  at  all,  7«.  6(7.  may  be  the  highest  aver- 
age, or  lOf.  the  year  through. 

The  character  of  the  penny  swag-men  belongs 
more  to  that  of  the  costermongers  than  to  any 
other  class  of  street-folk.  Many  of  them  drink  as 
freely  as  their  means  will  permit.  I  was  told  of  a 
match  between  a  teetotaller  and  a  beer-drinker, 
about  nine  years  ago.  It  was  for  5«.  a  side,  and 
the  "  Championship."  Each  man  started  with  an 
equal  stock,  alike  in  all  respects,  but  my  infiormant 
had  forgotten  the  precise  number  of  articles. 
They  pattered,  twenty-five  yards  apart  one  firom 
another,  three  hours  in  James-street,  Covent- 
garden  ;  three  hours  in  the  BlackfHars-road ;  and 
three  hours  in  Deptford.  The  teetotaller  was 
"  sold  out  "  in  seven-and-a-half  hours ;  while  his 
opponent — and  the  contest  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  very  good-humouredly — ^at  the  nine 
hours'  end,  had  four  dozen  articles  left,  and  was 
rather  exhausted,  or,  as  it  was  described  to  me, 
"  told  out."  The  result,  albeit,  was  not  looked 
upon,  I  was  assured,  as  anything  very  decisive  of 
the  relative  merits  of  beer  or  water,  as  the  source 
of  strength  or  inspiration  of  "  patter."  The  tee- 
totaller was  the  smarter,  though  he  did  not  appear 
the  stronger,  man ;  he  abandoned  the  champion- 
ship, and  went  into  another  trade  four  years  ago. 
The  patter  of  the  swag-men  has  nothing  of  the 
humour  of  the  paper- workers;  it  is  merely  de- 
claratory that  the  extensive  stock  offered  on  such 
liberal  terms  to  the  public  would  furnish  a  whole- 
sale shop ;  that  such  another  opportunity  for  cheap 
pennyworths  could  never  by  any  possibility  occur 
again,  and  that  it  was  a  duty  on  all  who  heard  the 
patterer  to  buy  at  once. 

The  men  having  their  own  barrows  or  stalls 
(but  the  stall-trade  is  small)  buy  their  goods  as 
they  find  their  stock  needs  replenishment  at  the 
swag- shops.  "It  was  a  good  trade  at  first,  sir," 
said  one  man,  "and  for  its  not  being  a  good 
trade  now,  we  may  partly  blame  one  another. 
There  was  a  cutting  down  trade  among  us. 
Black  earrings  were  bought  at  14e^.  the  dozen, 
and  sold  at  a  loss  at  \d.  each.  So  were  children's 
trap-bats,  and  monkeys  up  sticks,  but  they  are 
now  %d.  a  dozen.  Sometimes,  sir,  as  I  know, 
the  master  of  a  swag-barrow  gets  served  out  You 
see,  a  man  may  once  ou  a  time  have  a  good  day, 
and  take  as  much  as  2^  Well,  next  day  he'll 
use  part  of  that  money,  and  go  as  a  penny  swag 
on  his  own  account ;  or  else  he  '11  buy  things  he  is 
sold  out  of,  and  work  them  on  his  own  account  on 
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hif  ina8ter*t  barrow.  All  right,  sir;  hii  maater 
makes  him  a  convenience  for  his  own  pocket,  and 
so  his  master  may  be  made  a  convenience  for  the 
man's.  When  he  takes  the  barrow  back  at  the 
week's  end,  if  he 's  been  doing  a  little  on  his  own 
dodge,  there 's  the  stock,  and  there 's  the  money. 
It's  all  right  between  a  rich  man  and  a  poor 
man  that  way  ;  turn  and  turn  about 's  fiur  phiy." 

The  lot-sellers  are,  when  the  whole  body  are 
in  London,  about  200  in  number ;  but  they  are 
three  times  as  itinerant  into  the  country  as  are 
the  traders  in  the  heavier  and  little  portable  swag- 
barrows.  The  lot-sellers  nearly  all  vend  their 
goods  from  trays  slung  from  their  shoulders.  The 
best  localities  for  the  lot-sellers  are  Batcliffe-high- 
way.  Commercial-road,  Whitechapel,  Minories, 
Tower-hill,  Tooley-street,  Newington-causeway, 
Walworth,  Blackfriars  and  Westminster-roads, 
Long-acre,  Holbom,  and  Oxford-street.  To  this 
list  may  be  added  the  Brill,  Tottenham-court-road, 
and  the  other  street-markets,  on  Saturday  even- 
ings, when  some  of  these  places  are  almost  impas- 
sable. The  best  places  for  the  swag-barrow  tnde 
are  also  those  I  have  specified.  Their  customers, 
alike  for  the  useful  and  £incy  articles,  are  the 
working-classes,  and  the  chief  sale  is  on  Saturdays 
and  Mondays.  One  swag-man  told  me  that  he 
thought  he  could  sell  better  if  he  had  a  less 
crowded  barrow,  but  his  master  was  so  keen  of 
money  that  he  would  make  him  try  everything. 
It  made  selling  more  tiresome,  too,  he  said,  for  a 
poor  couple  who  had  a  penny  or  two  to  lay  out 
would  fix  on  half  the  things  they  saw,  and  change 
them  for  others,  before  they  parted  with  their 
money. 

Of  the  penny-a-piece  sellers  trading  on  their 
own  account,  the  receipts  may  be  smaller  than 
those  of  the  men  who  work  the  huge  swag-barrows 
on  commission,  but  their  profits  are  greater.  Cal- 
culating that  100  of  these  traders  are,  the  year 
roand,  in  London  (some  are  absent  oil  the  summer 
at  country  fairs,  and  on  any  favourable  opportu- 
nity, while  a  number  of  swag-barrowmen  leave 
that  employment  for  costermongering  on  their  own 
account^,  and  that  each  takes  21,  weekly,  we  find 
no  less  than  10,400/.  thus  expended  in  the  streets 
of  London  in  a  year. 

The  lot-sellers  also  resort  largely  to  the  country, 
and  frequently  try  other  callings,  such  as  the  sale 
of  fruit,  medals,  &c.  Some  also  sell  lots  only 
on  Saturday  and  Monday  nights.  Taking  these 
deductions  into  consideration,  it  may  be  estimated 
that  only  fifty  men  (there  is  but  one  female  lot- 
seller  on  her  own  account)  carry  ^on  the  trade, 
presuming  it  to  be  spread  over  the  six  days  of 
the  week.  Each  of  them  may  take  18«.  weekly 
(with  a  profit  of  7s.  6c2.),  so  showing  the  street 
outlay  to  be  1190/.  The  "  loU  "  are  bought  at  the 
German  and  English  swag-shops;  the  principal 
supply,  however,  is  procured  from  Black  Tom  in 
Clerkenwell 

Of  the  Stbeet-Sslleas  of  Roulbttb  Boxxd. 
In    my  account    of  the   street-trade  in  "China 
ornaments"  I  had  occasion  to  mention  a  use  to 
which  a  roulette  box,  or  portable  roulette  table. 


was  put  I  need  only  repeat  in  this  phice  that 
the  box  (usually  of  mahogany)  contains  a  board, 
with  numbered  partitions,  which  is  set  spinning, 
by  means  of  a  central  knob,  on  a  pivot ;  the  lid 
is  then  placed  on  the  box,  a  pea  is  slipped 
through  a  hole  in  the  lid,  and  on  the  number  of 
the  partition  in  which  the  pea  is  found  deposited, 
when  the  motion  has  ceased,  depends  the  result.  The 
table,  or  board,  is  thus  adapted  for  the  determination 
of  that  mode  of  raising  money,  popular  among  ooster- 
mongers  and  other  street-folk,  who  in  their  very 
charities  crave  some  excitement;  I  mean  a  "raffle;" 
or  it  may  be  used  for  play,  by  one  or  more  persons, 
the  highest  number  "spun"  determining  the 
winner.  These  street-sold  tables  may  still  be 
put  to  another  use :  In  the  smaller  sort,  "going  no 
higher  than  fourteen,"  one  division  is  blank.  Thus 
any  one  may  play  against  another,  or  several  others 
spinning  in  turns,  the  "  blank  "  being  a  chance  in 
the  "  bfuiker's  "  favour.  Some  of  the  tables,  how- 
ever, are  numbered  as  high  as  36,  or  as  a  seller  of 
them  described  it,  "  single  and  double  zero,  bang ; 
a  French  game." 

This  curious  street-trade  has  been  carried  on  for 
seven  years,  but  with  frequent  interruptions,  by 
one  man,  who,  until  within  these  few  weeks,  was 
the  sole  trader  in  the  article.  There  are  now  but 
two  selling  roulette-boxes  at  all  regularly.  The 
long-established  salesman  wears  mustachios,  and 
has  a  good  deal  the  look  of  a  foreigner.  During 
his  seven  years'i  experience  he  has  sold,  he  calcu- 
lates, 12,000  roulette-boxes,  at  a  profit  of  from 
175/.  to  200/.  The  prices  (retail)  are  from  Is.  to 
2/.,  at  which  high  amount  my  informant  once 
disposed  of  "a  roulette"  in  the  street.  He  has 
sold,  however,  more  at  \s.  than  at  all  other  rates 
together.  The  "shilling  roulette"  is  about  three 
inches  in  diameter;  the  others  proportionately 
larger.  These  wares  are  German  made,  bought  at 
a  swag-shop,  and  retailed  at  a  profit  of  from  15  to 
33  per  cent.  They  are  carried  in  a  basket,  one 
being  held  for  public  examination  in  the  vendor's 
hand. 

"  My  best  customers,"  said  the  experienced 
man  in  the  business,  "  are  stock-brokers,  travel- 
lers, and  parsons ;  people  that  have  spare  time  on 
their  hands.  0,  I  mean  by  '  travellers,'  gentle- 
men going  on  a  railway  who  pass  the  time  away 
at  roulette.  Now  and  then  a  regular  *  leg,'  when 
he's  travelling  to  Chester,  York,  or  Doncaster,  to 
the  races,  may  draw  other  passengers  into  play, 
and  make  a  trifie,  or  not  a  trifle,  by  it ;  or  he  will 
play  with  other  legs  ;  but  it 's  generally  for 
amusement,  I  've  reason  to  believe.  Friends  tra- 
velling together  play  for  a  trifle  to  pass  away 
time,  or  who  shall  pay  for  breakfasts  for  two,  or 
such  like.  I  supplied  one  gaming-house  with  a 
large  roulette-table  made  of  a  substance  that  if  you 
throw  it  into  water — and  there's  always  a  pail  of 
I  tepid'  ready — would  dissolve  very  quickly.  When 
it 's  not  used  it 's  hung  against  the  wall  and  is  so 
made  that  it  looks  to  be  an  oil-painting  framed. 
It  cost  them  10/.  I  suppose  I  have  the  '  knock ' 
of  almost  every  gaming-house  in  London.  There 's 
plenty  of  them  still.  The  police  can  drive  such 
as  me  about  in  the  streets  or  out  of  the  streets  to 
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ftarre,  but  lordf,  and  gentlemen,  and  some  par- 
aoni,  I  know,  go  to  the  gaming-honsei,  and  when 
one 's  broke  into  by  the  officers — it 's  really  funny 
—John  Smith,  and  Thomas  Jones,  and  William 
Brown  are  pulled  up,  but  as  no  gaming  imple- 
ments are  found,  there's  nothing  against  them. 
Some  of  these  houses  are  noTer  noticed  for  a  long 
time.  The '  Great  Nick'  hasn't  been,  nor  the  *  Little 
Nick.'  I  don't  know  why  they  're  called  *  Nicks,' 
those  two ;  but  so  they  are.  Perhaps  after  Old 
Nick.  At  the  Great  Nick  I  dare  say  there 's  often 
1000^.  depending.  But  the  Little  Nick  is  what 
we  call  only  '  brown  papenneo,'  low  gamblers — 
playing  for  pence,  and  1«.  being  a  great  go.  I 
wonder  the  police  allow  thaU" 

Or  THB  STBBET-SBLLIBfl    OP    PoiSOH   FOB   RaT8. 

The  number  of  Vermin- Destroyers  and  Bat* 
Catchers  who  ply  their  avocation  in  London 
has  of  late  years  become  greatly  diminished. 
One  cause  which  I  heard  assigned  for  this 
was  that  many  ruinous  old  buildings  and  old 
streets  had  been  removed,  and  whole  colonies  of 
rats  had  been  thereby  extirpated.  Another  was 
that  the  race  of  rat-catchers  had  become  distrusted, 
and  had  either  sought  some  other  mode  of  sub- 
sistence, or  had  resorted  to  other  fields  for  the 
exercise  of  their  professional  labours. 

The  ratcatcher's  dress  is  usually  a  velveteen 
jacket,  strong  corduroy  trowsers,  and  laced  boots. 
Bound  his  shoulder  he  wears  an  oil-skin  belt,  on 
which  are  painted  the  figures  of  huge  rats,  with 
fierce-looking  eyes  and  formidable  whiskers.  His 
hat  is  usually  glazed  and  sometimes  painted  after 
the  manner  of  his  belt.  Occasionally — and  in  the 
country  far  more  than  in  town— he  carries  in  his 
hand  an  iron  cage  in  which  are  ferrets,  while  two 
or  three  crop-eared  rough  terriers  dog  his  footsteps. 
Sometimes  a  tamed  rat  runs  about  his  shoulders 
and  arms,  or  nestles  in  his  bosom  or  in  the  large 
pockets  of  his  coat.  When  a  rat-catcher  is  thus 
accuiupanied,  there  is  generally  a  strong  aromatic 
odour  about  him,  &r  from  agreeable  ;  this  is  owing 
to  his  clothes  being  rubbed  with  oil  of  thyme  and 
oil  of  aniseed,  mixed  together.  This  composititm 
is  said  to  be  so  attractive  to  the  sense  of  the  rats 
(when  used  by  a  man  who  understands  its  due  ap- 
portionment and  proper  application)  that  the  vermin 
have  left  their  holes  and  crawled  to  the  master  of 
the  powerful  spell.  I  heard  of  one  man  (not  a  rat- 
catcher professionally)  who  had  in  this  way  tamed 
I  a  rat  so  effectually  that  the  animal  would  eat  out 
of  his  mouth,  crawl  upon  his  shoulder  to  be  fed, 
and  then  *'  smuggle  into  his  bosom  *'  (the  words  of 
my  informant)  *'  and  sleep  there  for  hours."  The 
ratrcatchers  have  many  wonderful  stories  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  rat,  and  though  in  reciting  their 
own  feats,  these  men  may  not  be  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  narrators,  any  work  on  natural  history 
will  avouch  that  rats  are  sagacious,  may  be  trained 
to  be  very  docile,  and  are  naturally  animals  of 
great  resources  in  all  straits  and  difficulties. 
^.  One  great  source  of  the  rat-catcher's  employment 
and  emolument  thirty  years  ago,  or  even  to  a  kter 
period,  is  now  comparatively  a  nonentity.  At  that 


time  the  rat^aitcher  or  killer  sometimei  received  a 
yearly  or  quarterly  stipend  to  keep  a  London 
ffranary  clear  of  raU.  I  was  told  by  a  man  who 
has  for  twenty-eight  years  been  employed  about 
London  granaries,  that  he  had  never  known  a  ratr 
catcher  employed  in  one  except  i^ut  twenty  or 
twenty-two  years  ago,  and  that  was  in  a  granary  by 
the  river-side.  The  professional  man,  he  told  me, 
certainly  poisoned  many  rats,  "  which  stank  so," 
continued  my  informant — but  then  all  evil  odours 
in  old  buildings  are  attributed  to  dead  rata — "  that 
it  was  enough  to  infect  the  com.  He  poisoned 
two  fine  cau  as  well.  But  I  believe  he  was  a 
young  hand  and  a  bungler.**  The  rata,  after  these 
measures  had  been  taken,  seem  to  have  deserted 
the  place  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  when  they 
returned  in  as  great  numben  as  ever ;  nor  wen 
their  ravages  and  annoyancea  checked  until  the 
drains  were  altered  and  rebuilt  It  is  in  the 
better  disposition  of  the  drains  of  a  com-maga- 
aine,  I  am  assured,  that  the  great  check  upon  the 
inroads  of  these  "  varmint "  is  attained — by  strong 
mason  work  and  by  such  a  series  and  arnmgeme&t 
of  grates,  as  defy  e?en  the  perseverance  of  a  nt 
Otherwise  the  hordes  which  prey  upon  the  garbi^ 
in  the  common  sewers,  are  certain  to  find  their 
way  into  the  granary  along  the  drains  and  chan- 
nels communicating  with  those  aewert,  and  will 
increase  rapidly  despite  the  measures  of  the  rat- 
catcher. 

The  same  man  told  me  that  he  had  been  five  or 
six  times  applied  to  by  rat-catchers,  and  with 
liberal  offers  of  beer,  to  allow  them  to  try  and  cap- 
ture the  black  rats  in  the  granary.  One  of  these 
traders  declared  that  he  wanted  them  "  for  a  gent 
as  vas  curous  in  them  there  hinteresting  warmint; " 
But  from  the  representations  of  the  other  applicants, 
my  informant  was  convinced  that  they  were 
wanted  for  rot-hunts,  the  Dog  Billy  being  backed 
for  100/.  to^  kill  so  many  raU  in  so  many 
minutes.  "  You  see,  sir,"  the  corn  merchant's  man 
continued,  ''ours  is  an  old  concern,  and  there's 
black  rau  in  it,  great  big  fellows;  some  of  'em 
miut  be  old,  for  they  're  as  white  about  the  muzzle 
as  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  they  have  the 
character  of  being  very  strong  and  very  fierce.  One 
of  the  catchers  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  a  stun- 
ning big  black  rat  would  weigh,  as  if  I  weighed 
rats  !  I  always  told  them  that  I  cared  nothing 
about  rat-hunts  and  that  I  knew  our  people 
wouldn't  like  to  be  bothered ;  and  they  was  gen- 
tlemen that  didn't  admire  sporting  characters." 

The  black  rat,  I  nmy  observe,  or  the  Kugliiii 
rat,  is  now  comparatively  scarce,  while  the  bruirn, 
or  Hanoverian,  rat  is  abundant.  This  brown  rat 
seems  to  have  become  largely  domiciled  in  Bngland 
about  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty ;  whence  its  name.  **  A  Hanover 
rat ''  was  a  term  of  reproach  applied  by  the  Js- 
cobites  to  the  successful  party. 

The  rat-catchers  are  also  rat-killers.  They 
destroy  the  animals  sometimes  by  giving  them 
what  is  called  in  the  trade  "  an  alluring  poison." 
Every  professional  destroyer,  or  capturer,  of  rati 
will  pretend  that  as  to  poison  he  has  his  own  par- 
ticular method — ^his  secret — hia  diacovery.     Bat 
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tbere  ia  no  doubt  that  arsenic  ia  the  basis  of  all 
their  poisons.  Its  being  inodorous,  and  easily 
reducible  to  a  soft  fine  powder,  renders  it  the  best 
adapted  for  mixing  with  anything  of  which  rats 
are  fond — toasted  cheese,  or  bacon,  or  fried  liver, 
or  tallow,  or  oatmeal.  Much  as  the  poisoner  may 
be  able  to  tempt  the  animal's  appetite,  he  must, 
and  does,  proceed  cautiously.  If  the  bait  be  placed 
in  an  unwonted  spot,  it  is  often  untouched.  If  it 
be  placed  where  rats  have  been  accustomed  to  find 
their  food,  it  is  often  devoured.  But  even  then  it 
is  frequently  accounted  best  to  leave  the  bait  un- 
poisoned  for  the  first  night;  so  that  a  hungry 
animal  may  attack  it  greedily  the  second.  With 
oatmeal  it  is  usual  to  mix  for  the  first  and  even 
second  nights  a  portion  of  pounded  white  sugar. 
If  this  be  eaten  it  accustoms  the  jealous  pest  to 
the  degree  of  sweetness  communicated  by  arsenic. 
The  "  oatmeal  poison "  is,  I  am  told,  the  roost 
effectual ;  but  even  when  mixed  only  with  sugar 
it  is  often  refused ;  as  "rats  is  often  better  up  to  a 
dodge  nor  Kirstians  "  (Christians). 

Another  mode  of  killing  rats  is  for  the  pro- 
fessional destroyer  to  slip  a  ferret  into  the  rats' 
haunts  wherever  it  is  practicable.  The  ferret 
soon  dislodges  them,  and  as  they  emerge  for 
safety  they  are  seized  by  terriers,  who,  after 
watching  the  holes  often  a  long  time,  and  very 
patiently,  and  almost  breathlessly,  throttle  them 
silently,  excepting  the  short  squeak,  or  half-squeak, 
of  the  rat,  who,  by  a  "  good  dog,"  is  seized  un- 
erringly by  the  part  of  the  back  where  the 
terrier's  gripe  and  shake  is  speedy  death ;  if  the 
rat  still  move,  or  shows  signs  of  life,  the  well- 
trained  rat-killer's  dog  cracks  the  vermin's  skull 
between  his  teetL 

If  the  rats  have  to  be  taken  alive,  they  are 
either  trapped,  so  as  not  to  injure  them  for  a  rat- 
hunt  (or  the  procedure  in  the  pit  would  be  ac- 
counted "  foul  "),or  if  driven  out  of  their  holes  by 
ferrets,  they  can  only  run  into  some  cask,  or  other 
contrivance,  where  they  can  be  secured  for  the 
"  ^rtsman's  "  purposes.  Although  any  visible 
injury  to  the  body  of  the  rat  will  prevent  its  re- 
ception into  a  pit,  the  creatures'  teeth  are  often 
drawn,  and  with  all  the  cruelty  of  a  rough 
awkwardness,  by  means  of  pinchers,  so  that  they 
may  be  unable  to  bite  the  puppies  being  trained 
for  the  pit  on  the  rats.  If  the  vermin  be  not 
truly  seized  by  the  dog,  the  victim  will  twist 
round  and  inflict  a  tremendous  bite  on  his  worrier, 
generally  on  the  lip.  This  often  causes  the 
terrier  to  drop  his  prey  with  a  yell,  and  if  a  puppy 
he  may  not  forget  the  lesson  firom  the  sharp  nip 
of  the  rat  To  prevent  this  it  ia  that  the  rat- 
catchers pUy  the  dentist  on  their  unfortunate  cap- 
tives. 

I  heard  many  accounts  of  the  ''dodgea  "  prac- 
tiaed  by,  or  imputed  to,  the  zat-catchera  :  that  it 
waa  not  a  very  unusual  thing  to  depoait  here  and 
there  a  dead  rat,  when  those  vermin  were  to  be 
poiaoned  on  any  premiaea ;  it  ia  then  concluded 
that  the  good  poiaon  haa  done  ita  good  work,  and 
the  dead  animal  auppliea  an  ocular  demon  stiation 
of  professional  skill.  These  men,  also,  I  am  in- 
formed, let  loose  live  rats  in  buildings  adapted  for 


the  purpose,  and  afterwards  apply  for  employment 
to  destroy  them. 

I  am  informed  that  the  principal  scene  of  the 
rat-catcher  s  labours  in  London  is  at  the  mews, 
and  in  private  stables,  coach-houses,  and  out- 
buildings. It  is  probable  that  the  gentlemen's 
servants  connected  with  such  places  like  the  ex- 
citement of  rat-hunting,  and  so  encourage  the 
profession  which  supplies  them  with  that  gratifica- 
tion. In  these  places  such  labours  are  often 
necessary  as  well  as  popular ;  for  I  was  informed 
by  a  coachman,  then  living  with  his  family  in  a 
West  End  mews,  and  long  acquainted  with  the 
mews  in  different  parts  of  town,  that  the  drainage 
was  often  very  defective,  and  sanitary  regulations 
— except,  perhaps,  as  regarded  the  horses — little 
cared  for.  Hence  rats  abounded,  and  were  with 
difficulty  dislodged  from  their  secure  retreats  in 
the  ill-constructed  drains  and  kennels. 

The  great  sale  of  the  rat-catchers  is  to  the 
shops  supplying  "  private  parties  "  with  rats  for 
the  amusement  of  seeing  them  killed  by  dogs. 
With  some  **  fast "  men,  one  of  these  shopkeepers 
told  me,  it  was  a  fiivourite  pastime  in  their  own 
rooms  on  the  Sunday  mornings.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  costly  if  carried  on  extensively,  as  the 
retail  charge  fi-om  the  shops  is  6ci.  per  rat.  The 
price  firom  the  catcher  to  the  dealer  is  from  2$.  M, 
to  7«.  the  dozen.  Rats,  it  appears,  are  sometimes 
scarce,  and  then  the  shopkeeper  must  buy,  "  to 
keep  up  his  connection,"  at  enhanced  cost  One 
hurge  bird-sdler,  who  sold  also  plain  and  fancy 
rats,  white  mice,  and  live  hedgehogs,  told  ma 
that  he  had,  last  winter,  been  compelled  to  give 
7«.  a  dozen  for  his  vermin  and  aell  them  at  6ii. 
each. 

The  grand  conaumption  of  rata,  however,  ia  in 
Bunhill-row,  at  a  public-houae  kept  by  a  pugiliat 
A  rat-aeller  told  me  that  from  200  to  500  rau 
were  killed  there  weekly,  the  weekly  average 
being,  however,  only  the  former  number ;  while 
at  Eaater  and  other  holidaya,  it  ia  not  uncommon 
to  aee  bills  poated  announcing  the  deatruction  of 
500  rata  on  the  aame  day  and  in  a  given  time, 
admittance  M,  Dogs  are  matched  at  these  and 
similar  places,  as  to  which  kills  the  greatest 
number  of  these  animals  in  the  shortest  time. 
I  am  told  that  there  are  forty  such  places  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  some  only  the  holiday  tiroes  are  cele- 
brated in  this  small  imitation  of  the  beast  combats 
of  the  ancients.  There  is,  too,  a  frequent  aban- 
donment of  the  trade  in  consequence  of  its  "  not 
paying,"  and  perhaps  it  may  be  fiiir  to  estimate 
that  the  average  consumption  of  this  vermin-game 
does  not  exceed,  in  each  of  these  places,  20  a 
week,  or  1040  in  a  year ;  giving  an  aggregate — 
over  and  above  those  consumed  in  private  sport 
—ot  52,000  raU  in  a  year,  or  1000  a  week  in 
public  amusement  alone. 

To  show  the  nature  of  the  sport  of  rat-catching, 
I  print  the  following  bill,  of  which  I  procured  two 
copies.  The  words  and  type  are  precisely  the 
same  in  each,  but  one  bill  is  printed  on  good  and 
the  other  on  very  indifferent  paper,  as  if  for  dis- 
tribution among  distinct  classes.  The  concluding 
announcement,  as  to  the  precise  moment  at  which 
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killing  will  commence,  reacU  lapremely  biuineM- 
like:— 

BATTING    FOE    THE    MILLION  I 


A  Spobtiko    GiHTLKMAH,  Who  is   a  Staunch 

Sapporter  of  the  deitruction  of  theee  Viemih 

WILL  aiYi  L 

GOLD     REPEATER 
WATCH, 

TO   BB  KILLED   FOB  BT 

DOOa   Under   18|««.    WL 

15  RATS  EACH! 

TO  COME  OFF  AT  JEMMY  MASSEY'S, 

KING'S  HEAD. 

COMPTON  ST.,  80H0, 
On  Tuesday,  May  20,  1851. 

#«>  To  be  Killed  in  a  Large  Wire  Pit.  A  chalk 
Circle  to  be  drawn  in  the  centre  for  the  Second. — 
Any  Man  touching  Dog  or  Bata,  or  acting  in  any 
way  unfair  his  dog  will  be  disqualified. 

To  00  TO  SoALB  AT  Half  patt  7  Killiho  to 
CoxxBNOB  At  Half  past  8  Pbboisblt. 

A  dealer  in  live  animals  told  me  that  there 
were  several  men  who  brought  a  few  doxens  of 
rats,  or  even  a  single  dozen,  from  the  country ; 
men  who  were  not  professionally  rat-catchers,  but 
worked  in  gardens,  or  on  farms,  and  at  their 
leisure  caught  mis.  Even  some  of  the  London 
professional  rat-catchers  work  sometimes  as  country 
labourers,  and  their  business  is  Car  greater,  in 
merely  rat-cntching  or  killing,  in  the  country  than 
in  town.  From  the  best  information  I  could  com- 
mand, there  are  not  fewer  than  2000  rats  killed, 
for  sport,  in  London  weekly,  or  104,000  a  year, 
including  private  and  public  sport,  for  private 
sport  in  this  pursuit  goes  on  uninterruptedly  ;  the 
public  delectation  therein  is  but  periodical. 

This  ailculation  is  of  course  exclusive  of  the 
number  of  rats  kxiUd  by  the  profession,  "  on  the 
premises,"  when  these  men  are  employed  to  "  clear 
the  premises  of  vermin." 

There  are,  I  am  told,  100  rat-catchers  resorting, 
at  intervals,  to  London,  but  only  a  fourth  of  that 
number  can  be  estimated  as  carrying  on  their 
labours  regularly  in  town,  and  their  average 
earnings,  I  am  assured,  do  not  exceed  15*.  a 
week  ;  being  d75l.  a  year  for  London  merely. 

These  men  have  about  them  much  of  the  affected 
mystery  of  men  who  are  engaged  on  the  turf. 
They  have  their  "  secrets,"  make  or  pretend  to 
*•  make  their  books  "  on  rat  fighu  and  other  sport- 
ing events  ;  are  not  averse  to  drinking,  and  lead 
in  general  irregular  lives.  They  are  usually  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  street  dog-sellers  (who 
are  much  of  the  same  class).  Many  of  the  rat- 
catchers have  been  brought  up  in  stables,  and 
there  is  little  education  among  them.  When  in 
London,  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  White- 
chapel,  Westminster,  and  Kent-street,   Borough; 


the  more  established  haying  their  own  rooms ;  the 
others  living  in  the  low  lodging-hooaet.  None  of 
them  remain  in  London  the  entire  year. 

These  men  also  lell  rat^poiaon  (baked  floor  or 
oatmeal  tometlmes)  in  cakes,  arsenic  being  the 
ingredient  The  charge  is  firam  2d,  to  Is.,  "ac- 
cording to  the  circumatancei  of  the  costomer.*'  In 
like  manner  the  charge  for  "  clearing  a  boose  of 
vermin  "  variet  from  2s.  to  1^  :  a  Terj  frequent 
charge  u2t,  M, 

Or  THi  Stbut-Sbllibb  or  Rhubaxb 
▲JTD  SricB. 
Fbox  the  street-teller  whose  portrait  has  already 
been  giyen  I  received  the  following  histofj.    He 
appeaired  to  be  a  very  trothihl  and  kindly-disposed 
old  man  : — 

"  I  am  one  native  of  Mogadore  in  Moroeco.  I  am 
an  Arab.  I  left  my  coontree  when  I  was  sixteen  or 
eighteen  year  of  age.  I  forget,  sir.  I  don't  know 
which,  about  eighteen,  I  tink  it  was.  My  &der  was 
like  market  man,  make  de  people  pay  da  toll — ^he 
rent  de  whole  market,  you  see,  from  de  gorememeo, 
and  make  de  people  pay  so  much  for  deir  stands. 
I  can't  tell  yoo  what  dey  cdl  dem  dere.  I  couldn't 
recollect  what  my  fiider  pay  for  de  mazket ;  but 
I  know  some  of  de  people  pay  him  a  penny,  some 
a  ha'penny,  for  de  stands.  Dere  ereryting  aheap,  not 
what  dey  are  here  in  BngUnd.  Dey  may  stop  all 
day  for  de  toll  or  go  when  de  inarkei  is  orer. 
My  feder  was  not  very  rish — not  rery  poor — he 
keep  a  fitmily.  We  have  bread,  meat,  shicken, 
apples,  grapes,  all  de  good  tings  to  eat,  not  like 
here — tis  de  sheapest  countree  in  de  world.  My 
fader  have  two  wifes,  not  at  once  you  know,  he 
bury  de  first  and  marry  anoder.  I  was  by 
second  wife.  He  have  seven  shildren  by  her,  four 
sons  and  tree  daughters.  By  de  first  I  tink  dere 
was  five,  two  sons  and  tree  daughters.  Bless 
you,  by  de  time  I  was  born  dere  was  great  many 
of  'em  married  and  away  in  de  world.  I  don't 
know  where  dey  are  now.  Only  one  broder  I  got 
live  for  what  I  know,  wheder  de  oders  are  dead  or 
where  dey  are  I  can't  tell.  De  one  broder  I  speak 
of  is  in  Algiers  now ;  he  is  dealer  dere.  What  led 
me  to  come  away,  you  say  1  Like  good  many  I 
was  young  and  foolish  ;  like  all  de  rest  of  young 
people,  I  like  to  see  foreign  countries,  but  you  see 
in  my  countree  de  govememen  don't  like  de 
people  to  come  away,  not  widout  you  pay  so  mush, 
so  Gibraltar  was  de  only  port  I  could  go  to,  it  was 
only  one  twenty  miles  across  de  water — close  to 
us.  You  see  you  go  to  Qibraltar  like  smuggling 
— you  smuggle  yourself— you  talk  wid  de  Captain 
and  he  do  it  for  you. 

"  My  fader  been  dead  years  and  years  before  I 
come  away,  I  suppose  I  was  about  ten  year  old 
when  he  die.  I  had  been  at  school  till  time  I 
was  grown  up,  and  after  dat  I  was  shoemaker. 
I  make  de  slippers.  Oh  yes!  my  moder  was  alive 
den— she  was  dead  when  I  was  here  in  England. 
I  get  about  one  penny  a  pair  for  de  slippers  in 
my  countree ;  penny  dere  as  good  as  shilling  here 
amost  I  could  miUce  tree,  four,  five  pcur  in  one 
day.  I  could  live  on  my  gains  den  better  dan 
what  I  could  do  here  wid  twelve  times  as  mush — 
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dat  time  I  could.  I  don't  know  what  it  if  now. 
Tes,  mj  moder  give  me  leave  to  go  where  I  like. 
She  never  aee  me  since  "  (sighing).  ''  Oh  yes,  I 
love  her  very  mush.  I  am  old  man  now,  but  I  never 
forgot  her  yet ;"  here  the  old  man  burst  into  tears 
and  buried  his  fi»ce  in  his  handkerchief  for  several 
minutes.  "No,  no !  she  don't  know  when  I  come 
away  dat  she  never  see  me  again,  nor  me  neider. 
I  tell  I  go  Gibraltar,  and  den  I  tell  her  I  go  to 
Lisbon  to  see  my  broder,  who  was  spirit  merchant 
dere.  I  didn't  say  noting  not  at  all  about  coming 
back  to  her,  but  I  tought  I  should  come  back 
soon.  If  I  had  tought  I  never  see  no  more,  not 
all  de  gold  in  de  woiid  take  me  from  her.  She 
was  good  moder  to  me.  I  was  de  youngest  but 
one.  My  broders  kept  my  moder,  you  see.  Where 
I  came  from  it  is  not  like  here,  if  only  one  in  de 
fiunily  well  off,  de  oders  never  want  for  noting. 
In  my  country,  you  see,  de  law  is  you  must  main- 
tain your  &der  and  moder  before  you  maintain 
Tour  own  family.  You  must  keep  dem  in  de 
house."  Here  he  repeated  the  law  in  Hebrew. 
"  De  people  were  Mahomedans  in  Mogadore,  but 
we  were  Jews,  just  like  here,  you  see.  De  first 
ting  de  Jews  teesh  de  shildren  is  deir  duty  to  deir 
fiiders  and  deir  moders.  And  dey  love  one  anoder 
more  than  de  gold ;  but  dey  love  de  gold  more 
dan  most  people,  for  you  see  gold  is  more  to  dem. 
In  my  countree  de  govememen  treat  de  Jews  very 
badly,  so  de  money  all  de  Jews  have  to  help  dem. 
Often  de  government  in  my  country  take  ail  deir 
money  firom  de  Jews,  and  kill  dem  after,  so  de 
Jews  all  keep  deir  money  in  secret  places,  put  de 
gold  in  jars  and  dig  dem  in  de  ground,  and  de 
men  worths  hundreds  go  about  wid  no  better 
clothes  dan  mine. 

"  Well,  you  see  I  leave  my  poor  moder,  we  kissed 
one  anoder,  and  cry  for  half  an  hour,  and  come 
away  to  Gibraltar.  When  I  get  dere,  my  broder 
come  away  from  Lisbon  to  Gibraltar ;  dat  time  it 
was  war  time,  and  de  French  was  coming  to  Lis- 
bon, so  everybody  run.  When  I  come  away 
from  Mogadore,  I  have  about  one  hundred  dollars 
— some  my  moder  give  me,  and  some  I  had  save. 
When  I  got  to  Gibraltar,  I  begin  to  have  a  little 
stand  in  de  street  wid  silk  handkershiefs,  cotton 
handkershiefs,  shop  goods  you  know.  I  do 
very  well  ¥rid  dat,  so  after  I  get  licence  to  hawk 
de  town,  and  after  dat  I  keep  shop.  Altogeder, 
I  stop  in  Gibraltar  about  six  year.  I  had  den 
about  five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  I  live  very 
well  all  de  time  I  dere.  I  was  wid  my  broder 
all  de  time.  After  I  am  six  year  in  Gibraltar, 
I  begin  to  tink  I  do  better  in  England.  I  tink, 
like  good  many  people,  if  I  go  to  anoder  part  dat 
is  risher — 't  is  de  rishest  countree  in  de  world 
— I  do  better  stUL  So  I  start  off,  and  get  I 
here  I  tink  in  1811,  when  de  tree  shilling  pieces 
first  come  out  I  have  about  one  hundred  and 
tirty  pound  at  dat  time.  I  stop  in  London  a 
good  bit,  and  eat  my  money;  it  was  most  done 
before  I  start  to  look  for  my  living.  I  try  to 
look  what  I  could  do,  but  I  was  quite  stranger 
you  see.  I  am  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  month 
before  I  begin  to  do  anyting.  I  go  to  de  play 
house ;  I  see  never  such  tings  as  I  see  here  before 


I  come.  When  I  come  here,  I  tink  I  am  in  heaven 
altogether — Gbd  a'mighty  forgive  me — such  sops 
(shops)  and  such  beautifid  tings.  I  live  in  Mary 
Axe  Parish  when  I  first  come;  same  parish  where 
I  live  now.  Well,  you  see  some  of  my  countree- 
men  den  getting  good  living  by  selling  de 
rhubarb  and  spices  in  de  street.  I  get  to  know 
dem  all ;  and  dat  time  you  see  was  de  good 
time,  money  was  plenty,  like  de  dirt  here. 
Dat  time  dere  was  about  six  or  seven  Arabians  in 
de  street  selling  rhubarb  and  spices,  five  of  'em 
was  from  Mogadore,  and  two  from  not  fiir  off; 
and  dere  is  about  five  more  going  troo  de  country. 
Dey  all  sell  de  same  tings,  merely  rhubarb  and 
spice,  dat  time;  before  den  was  good  for  tem  tings — 
after  dat  dey  get  de  silks  and  tings  beside.  I  can't 
tell  what  first  make  dem  sell  de  rhubarb  yid  de 
spice ;  but  I  tink  it  is  because  people  like  to  buy 
de  Turkey  rhubarb  of  de  men  in  de  turbans. 
When  I  was  little  shild,  I  hear  talk  in  Mogadore 
of  de  people  of  my  country  sell  de  rhubarb  in 
de  streets  of  London,  and  make  plenty  money 
by  it 

"  Dere  was  one  very  old  Arabian  in  de  streets 
wen  I  first  come;  dey  call  him  Sole;  he  been 
forty  year  at  de  same  business.  He  wear  de  long 
beard  and  Turkish  dress.  He  used  to  stand  by 
Bow  Shursh,  Sheapside.  B  very  body  in  de  street 
know  him.  He  was  de  old  establish  one.  He 
been  dead  now,  let  me  see — ^how  long  he  been 
dead — oh,  dis  six  or  seven  and  twenty  year.  He 
die  in  Gibraltar  very  poor  and  very  old — most 
ninety  year  of  age.  All  de  rhubarb-sellers  was 
Jews.  Dere  was  anoder  called  Ben  Aforiat,  and 
two  broders;  and  anoder,  his  name  was  Azuli. 
One  of  Aforiat's  broders  use  to  stand  in  St  Paul's 
Shurshyard.  He  was  very  well  know;  all  de 
oders  hawk  about  de  town  like  I  do  myself.  Now 
dey  all  gone  dead,  and  dere  only  four  of  us  now 
in  England ;  dey  all  in  London,  and  none  in  de 
country.  Two  of  us  live  in  Mary  Axe,  anoder 
live  in,  what  dey  call  dat — Spitalfield,  and  de 
Oder  in  Petticoat-lane.  De  one  wat  live  in 
Spitalfield  is  old  man,  I  dare  say  going  for  70. 
De  one  in  Petticoat-lane  not  mush  above  80.  I 
am  little  better  dan  78,  and  de  oder  wat  live  in 
Mary  Axe  about  40.  I  been  de  longest  of  all  in 
de  streets,  about  tirty-eight  or  tirty-nine  year. 
All  dat  was  here  when  I  first  come,  die  in 
London,  except  dat  old  man  Sole  wat  I  was 
telling  you  of,  dat  die  in  Gibraltar.  About 
tirteen  or  fourteen  die  since  I  come  to  England ; 
some  die  in  de  Hospital  of  de  Jews  at  Mile  End ; 
some  die  at  home — not  one  of  dem  die  worth 
no  money.  Six  of  dem  was  very  old  people, 
between  60  and  70 ;  dere  was  some  tirty,  some 
forty.  Some  of  dem  die  by  inshes.  Dere  was 
one  fine  fellow,  he  was  six  foot  two,  and  strong 
man,  he  take  to  his  bed  and  £fili  away  so  ;  at  last 
you  see  troo  his  hand ;  he  was  noting  but  de  car- 
case ;  oders  die  of  what  you  call  de  yellow  jaun- 
dice ;  some  have  de  fever,  but  deir  time  was  come ; 
de  death  we  must  be. 

'<  When  I  first  come  to  dis  countree  me  make 
plenty  of  money  by  selling  de  rhubarb  in  de  street 
Five-and-twenty  year  ago  I  make  a  pound  a  day 
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some  time.  Take  one  week  wid  imother,  I  dare 
say  I  clear,  after  I  pay  all  de  cost  of  my  liTtng, 
tirty  shillings ;  and  now,  God  help  me,  I  don't 
make  not  twelve  shilling  a  week,  and  all  my 
food  to  pay  out  of  dat.  One  week  wid  anoder, 
when  I  go  out  I  clear  about  twelve  shilling. 
Everyting  is  so  sheep  now,  and  dere  is  so 
many  sops  (shops),  people  has  no  money  to 
buy  tings  with.  I  could  do  better  when  everyting 
was  dear.  I  could  live  better,  get  more  money, 
and  have  more  for  it  I  have  better  food,  better 
lodging,  and  better  clothes.  I  don't  know  wat 
is  dc  cause,  as  you  say.  I  only  know  dat  I  ata 
worse,  and  everybody  is  worse ;  dat  is  all  I  know. 
Bread  is  sheeper,  but  when  it  was  one  and  nine- 
pence  do  loaf  I  could  get  plenty  to  buy  it  wid,  but 
now  it  is  five  pence,  I  can't  no  five  pence  to  have 
it.  If  de  cow  is  de  penny  in  de  market  what  is  de 
use  of  dat,  if  you  can't  get  no  penny  to  buy  him  1 
After  I  been  selling  my  rhubarb  for  two  years, 
when  I  fust  come  here,  I  save  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pound,  and  den  you  see  I  agree  wid  tree 
oder  of  my  countrymen  to  take  a  sop  (shop)  in 
Exeter.  De  oder  tree  was  rhubarb-sellers,  like 
myself,  and  have  save  good  bit  of  money  as  well. 
One  have  seven  hundred  pound ;  but  he  have  brought 
tree  or  four  hundred  pound  wid  him  to  dis  coun> 
tree.  Anoder  of  de  tree  have  about  two  hundred, 
and  de  oder  about  one  hundred ;  dey  have  all  save 
deir  money  out  of  dc  rhubarb.  We  keep  our  sop, 
you  see,  about  five  year,  and  den  we  fall  in  pieces 
nltogeder.  We  take  and  trust,  and  lose  all  our 
money.  T'oders  never  keep  a  sop  before,  and  not 
one  of  us  was  English  scholar;  we  was  forced  to 
keep  a  man,  and  dat  way  we  lose  all  our  money, 
so  we  was  force  to  part,  and  every  one  go  look  for 
hisself.  Den  wc  all  go  selling  rhubarb  again 
about  de  country,  and  in  London ;  and  I  never 
able  to  hold  up  my  head  since.  When  I  come 
back  to  de  rhubarb  times  is  getting  bad,  and  I 
not  able  to  save  no  more  money.  All  I  am  worth 
in  de  world  is  all  I  got  in  my  box,  and  dat  alto- 
gether is  not  more  dan  ten  shilling.  Last  week 
I  havn't  a  pound  of  meat  in  de  house,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  pawn  my  waistcoat  and  handkerchief 
to  get  me  some  stock.  It  easy  to  put  dem  in, 
but  very  hard  to  get  dem  out. 

"  I  had  two  wives.  After  two  or  tree  year  when 
I  come  I  marry  my  first.  I  had  two  sliildren  by 
my  first,  but  both  of  dem  die  very  young ;  one 
was  about  five  year  old  and  de  oder  about  tree. 
When  I  travel  the  countrec,  my  first  wife  she  go 
wid  me  everywhere.  I  been  to  all  parts  —  to 
Scotland,  to  Wales,  but  not  Ireland.  I  see  enough 
of  dem  Irish  in  dis  countree,  I  do  no  want  no 
more  of  dem  derc.  Not  one  of  my  countree  I 
tink  ever  been  to  Ireland,  and  only  one  beside 
myself  been  to  Scotland;  but  dat  no  use,  de 
Scotsh  don't  know  wat  de  spice  is.  All  de  time  I 
am  in  Scotland  I  can't  get  no  bread,  only  barley 
and  pea  meal,  and  dat  as  sour  as  de  winegar — and 
I  can't  get  no  flour  to  make  none  too — so  I 
begin  to  say,  by  God  I  come  to  wrong  countree 
here.  When  I  go  across  de  countree  of  England 
I  never  live  in  no  lodging-houses — always  in  de 
public — because  you  see  I  do  business  dere  ;    de 


missus  perhaps  dere  buy  my  spices  of  me.  I 
lodge  once  in  Taunton,  at  a  house  where  a  woman 
keep  a  lodging-house  for  de  Jewish  people  wat  go 
about  wid  de  gold  tings — de  jewellery.  At  oder 
towns  I  stop  at  de  public,  for  dere  is  de  company, 
and  I  sell  my  tings. 

"  I  buy  my  rhubarb  and  my  spice  of  de  large 
warehouse  for  de  drugs ;  sometime  I  bay  it  of  my 
countreemen.  We  all  of  us  know  de  good  spice 
from  de  bad.  Ton  look  I  I  will  show  yon  bow 
to  tell  de  good  nutmeg  from  de  bad.  Here  ti 
some  in  de  shell :  you  see,  I  pat  de  strong  pin  in 
one  and  de  oil  run  out ;  dat  is  because  dey  has 
not  been  put  in  de  spirit  to  take  away  de  oil  for 
to  make  de  extract  Now,  in  de  bad  nntmeg  all 
de  oil  been  took  out  by  de  spirit,  and  den  dm  is 
no  flavour,  like  dose  you  buy  in  de  sheep  sops 
(cheap  shops).  I  sell  de  Rhubarb,  Bast  Indy  aik 
Turkey,  de  Cloves,  Cinnamons,  Mace,  Cayenne 
Pepper,  White  Pepper — a  little  of  all  sorts  when 
I  get  de  money  to  buy  it  wid.  I  take  my  solenm 
oat  I  never  sheat  in  scales  nor  weight ;  becaose 
de  kiw  is,  '  take  weight  and  give  weight,'  dat  is 
judge  and  justice.  Dere  is  no  luck  in  de  sort 
weight — no  luck  at  alL  Never  in  my  life  I  pat  no 
tings  wid  my  goods.  I  tell  you  de  tioot,  I  grind 
my  white  pepper  wid  my  own  hands,  bat  I  buy  me 
ginger  ground,  and  cUu  is  mixed  I  know.  I  tink 
it  is  pea  flour  dey  put  wid  it,  dere  is  no  smell  in  dat, 
but  it  is  de  same  colour — two  ounces  of  gii^er  will 
give  de  smell  to  one  pound  of  pea  floor.  De  paWe> 
houses  will  have  de  sheap  ginger  and  dat  I  buy. 
I  tell  you  de  troot  How  am  I  tell  what  wfll 
become  of  me.  Dat  is  de  Almighty's  work"  (hers 
he  pointed  to  Heaven).  "  De  Jews  is  very  good  to 
deir  old  people.  If  it  was  not  for  my  old  woman 
I  be  like  a  gentleman  now  in  de  hospital  at  Mile 
End ;  but  you  see,  I  marry  de  Christian  woman, 
and  dat  is  against  our  people — ^and  I  would  never 
leave  her — no  not  for  all  de  good  in  de  world  to 
come  to  myself.  If  I  am  poor,  I  not  dc  only  one. 
In  de  holiday  times  I  send  a  petition,  and  perhaps 
dere  is  five  shillings  for  me  from  de  hospital  In 
de  Jews'  Hospital  dere  is  only  ten — what  you  call 
de  Portuguese  Jews.  We  have  hospital  to  our 
ownselves,  Dere  de  old  people  —  dey  are  all 
above  sixty — are  all  like  noblemen,  wid  good 
clothes,  plenty  to  eat,  go  where  you  like,  and  pipe 
of  tobacco  when  you  want.  ]3ut  I  wont  go  in  no 
hospital  away  from  my  old  woman.  I  will  gets 
bit  of  crust  for  her  as  long  as  I  can  stand — bat  I 
can  hardly  do  that  now.  Every  one  got  his  feel- 
ing, and  I  will  feel  for  her  as  long  as  I  live. 
When  dere  is  de  weather  I  have  de  rheumatis— 
oh !  very  bad — sometime  I  can  scarcely  stand  or 
walk.  I  am  seventy-tree,  and  it  is  a  sad  time  br 
me  now.  I  am  merry  sometime  tho*.  Everytii^ 
wid  de  pocket.  When  de  pocket  is  merry,  den  I 
am  merry  too.  Sometime  I  go  home  wid  one 
shilling,  and  den  I  tink  all  gets  worse  and  wors^ 
and  what  will  become  of  me  I  say — but  dat  if 
de  Almighty's  work,  and  I  trust  in  him.  Can  I 
trust  any  better  one  ?  Sometime  I  say  I  wish  I 
was  back  in  my  countree — and  I  tink  of  my  poor 
modcr  wat  is  dead  now,  and  den  I  am  very  ssd. 
Oh  yes,  bless  your  heart,  very  sad  indeed  !  '* 
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The  old  man  appears  to  sell  excellent  artides, 
and  to  be  a  very  trathfiil,  fiur-dealing  man. 

Of  thb  Hawkuiq  or  Tea. 
"  Pbbsons  hawking  tea  without  a  licence  "  (ue 
cutty's  Edition  of  ''fium's  Justice/'  vol  ii. 
p.  1118)  "are  liable  to  a  penalty,  under  50  Geo. 
III.,  cap.  41. ;  and,  even  though  they  had  a 
licence,  they  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty,  for 
selling  tea  in  an  unentered  place."  The  penalty 
under  this  act  is  10/.,  but  the  prohibition  in  ques- 
tion has  long  been  commonly,  if  not  very  directly, 
evaded. 

The  hawking  of  tea  in  London  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  immediately  a  street-trade,  but  it  is 
in  some  respects  blended  with  street  callings 
and  street  traffic,  so  that  a  brief  account  is  neces- 


•7; 


[  will  first  give  a  short  history  of  what  is,  or 
was,  more  intimately  a  portion  of  the  street- 
trade. 

Until  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  tea  was  ex- 
tensively hawked — from  house  to  house  almost — 
"on  tally."  The  tally  system  is,  that  wherein 
"  weekly  payments "  are  taken  iu  liquidation  of 
the  cost  of  the  article  purchased,  and  the  trade  is 
one  embodying  much  of  evil  and  much  of  trickery. 
At  the  present  time  the  tallymen  ore  very  nu- 
meroos  in  London,  and  in  the  tally  trade  there 
are  now  not  less  than  1000  hawkers  of,  or  tra- 
vellers in,  tea ;  but  they  carry  on  their  business 
principally  in  the  suburbs.  When  I  come  to  treat 
of  the  class  whom  I  have  called  "  distributors,"  I 
•hall  devote  an  especial  inquiry  to  the  tally  trade, 
including,  of  course,  the  tea  trade.  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
mentions  that  a  Scotchman's  *'  tally-walk  " — and 
the  majority  of  the  tallymen  are  Scotchmen — is 
worth  15  per  cent  more  than  an  Englishman's. 

The  branch  of  the  tea  trade  closely  connected 
with  the  street  business  is  that  in  tea-leaves.  The 
exhausted  leaves  of  the  tea-pot  are  purchased  of 
servants  or  of  poor  women,  and  they  are  made 
into  "new**  tea.  One  gentleman — to  whose  in- 
formation, and  to  the  care  he  took  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  his  every  statement,  1  am  bound  to 
express  my  acknowledgments —told  me  that  it 
would  be  &ir  to  reckon  that  in  London  1500  lbs. 
of  tea-leaves  were  weekly  converted  into  new  tea, 
or  78,000  lbs.  in  the  year  !  One  house  is  known 
to  be  very  extensively  and  profitably  concerned  in 
this  trade,  or  rather  manufadurt,  and  on  my 
asking  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  informa- 
tion if  the  house  in  question  (he  told  me  the 
name)  was  accounted  respectable  by  their  fellow- 
eitixens,  the  answer  was  at  once,  **  Highly  re- 
■peetable." 

The  old  tea-leaves,  to  be  converted  into  new, 
are  placed  by  the  manu&cturers  on  hot  plates,  and 
are  re-dried  and  re-dyed.  To  give  the  "green" 
hue,  a  preparation  of  copper  is  used.  For  the 
"  black"  no  dye  is  necessary  in  the  generality  of 
eases.  This  tea-manufacture  is  sold  to  **  cheap  " 
or  "slop"  shopkeepers, both  in  town  and  country, 
and  especially  for  hawking  in  the  country,  and  is 
almoet  always  sold  ready  mixed. 

The  admixture  of  sloe-leaves,  &c.,  which  used 


to  be  gathered  for  the  adulteration  of  tea,  is  now 
unknown,  and  has  been  unknown  since  tea  be- 
came cheaper,  but  the  old  tea-leaf  trade  is,  I  am 
assured,  carried  on  so  quietly  and  cleverly,  that 
the  most  vigilant  excise-officers  are  completely  in 
the  dark;  a  smaller  "tea-maker"  was,  however, 
fined  for  tea-leaf  conversion  last  year. 

Into  this  curious  question,  concerning  the 
purposes  for  which  the  old  tea-leaves  are  now 
purchased  by  parties  in  the  street,  I  shall  enter 
searchingly  when  I  treat  of  the  ttreet-huytr$.  The 
information  I  have  already  received  is  of  great 
curiosity  and  importance,  nor  shall  I  suppress  the 
names  of  those  dishonest  traders  who  purchase  the 
old  dried  tea-leaves,  as  a  means  of  cheating  their 
customers. 

Into  the  statistics  of  this  strange  trade  I  will 
not  now  enter,  but  I  am  informed  that  great 
quantities  of  tea-leaves  are  sent  from  the  country 
to  London.  Perhaps  of  the  1500  lbs.  weekly 
manufactured,  three  quarters  may  be  collected  in 
the  metropolis. 

I  may  here  add,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  tea 
now  hawked  throughout  the  metropolis  is  sup- 
plied from  the  handsome  cars,  or  vans,  of  well- 
known  grocers  and  tea-dealers.  Of  these — it 
was  computed  for  me — there  are,  on  no  day, 
fewer  than  100  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  of 
its  contiguous  and  its  more  remote  suburbs,  such 
as  Woolwich,  and  even  Bamet  One  tradesman 
has  six  such  cars.  The  tea  is  put  up  in  bags  of  7, 
14,  and  21  lbs.,  duly  apportioned  in  quarter,  half, 
and  whole  pounds ;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  being 
the  smallest  quantity  vended  in  this  manner.  The 
van  and  its  contents  are  then  entrusted  to  a 
driver,  who  has  his  regular  round,  and  very  often 
his  regular  customers.  The  customers  purchasfi 
the  tea  from  their  faith  in  the  respectability  of  tisei 
firm — generally  well  known  through  extensive 
advertising.  The  teas  are  supplied  by  the  hovse 
which  is  pronounced  to  supply  them;  for  the 
tradesman  is  the  capitalist  in  the  matter,  his  car- 
man is  the  labourer,  and  the  honse  is  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  article.  When  a  new  con- 
nection has  to  be  formed,  or  an  "  old  connection" 
to  be  extended,  circulars  {bond  fide)  are  sent 
round,  and  the  carman  afterwards  calls  :  and,  "in 
some  genteel  streets,"  I  was  told,  "calls,  oft 
enough,  nt  every  house,  and,  in  many  districts,  at 
every  decent-looking  house  in  every  street."  So 
far,  then,  even  this  part  of  the  traffic  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  streets.  The  remuneration  of 
the  street-traveller  in,  or  hawker  of,  tea,  is  usually 
Id  per  lb.  on  the  lower-priced  kinds,  24.  on  the 
higher  (but  more  often  \d.)  and,  very  rarely  in- 
deed, 3«f.  on  the  highest.  The  trade  is  one  pecu- 
culiar  to  great  cities — and  most  peculiar,  I  am  as- 
sured, to  London — for  the  tradesman  does  not 
know  so  much  as  the  name  of  his  customer ;  nor, 
perhaps,  does  the  carman,  but  merely  as  "  Number 
such-an-one."  The  supply  is  fot  t^Ay  money,  or, 
if  credit  be  given,  it  is  at  the  risk  of  the  carman, 
who  has  a  weekly  wage  in  addition  to  his  per- 
quisites. Every  evening,  when  the  vehicle  is 
driven  back  to  the  premises  of  its  owner,  "  stock 
is  taken,"  and  the  money  taken  by  the  carman — 
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minus  what  may  1>«  called  tho  **  poundage" — if 
puid  over  to  th«  proper  party. 

A  niau  who  had  driven,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
'*  managed,"  one  of  these  vans,  told  me  that  he 
made  this  way,  2j(.  to  2i  6'/.  a  day  ;  "  but,"  he 
added,  "  if  you  make  a  j^ood  thini^  of  it  that  way, 
you  ha>o  all  the  less  salary.*'  These  carmen  are 
men  of  gond  chanicter  and  good  address,  and  were 
descriUtd  Xm  me,  by  a  gentleman  familiar  with  the 
trade,  as  "  of  tho  very  best  class  of  porters." 

As  this  vehicular*itincrant  business  has  now 
become  an  inteffral  part  of  tho  general  tea*trade, 
I  need  not  further  dwell  upon  it,  but  resenre  it 
until  I  come  to  treat  of  the  shopmen  of  grocers 
and  tea-dealers,  and  thence  of  the  tea-trade  in 
general.  I  may  add,  however,  th.it  the  tea  thus 
hawked  is,  as  regards,  perhaps,  three-fourths  of 
tho  quantity  sold,  known  as  "  mixed,"  and  sold  at 
4jr.  per  lb.—  costing,  at  a  tea^broker's,  from  2«.  \\d. 
to  '<&$.  "6d.  It  is  announced,  as  to  iu  staple 
or  entire  compound,  to  be  ''  congou,"  but  is  in 
reality  n  tea  known  as  "  pouchong."  Some  old 
ladies  are  still  anxious,  I  was  told,  for  a  cup  of 
good  strong  bohea ;  and  though  bohea  has  been 
unknown  to  the  tea-trade  since  tho  expiration  of  the 
East  India  Con)pany's  Charter  in  1834,  the  ac- 
commodating street-tniveller  will  undertake  to  sup- 
ply the  genuine  leaf  to  which  the  old  lady  had 
been  so  long  accustomed.  The  green  teas  that  sold 
(and  they  are  not  above  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
other)  are  common  twanknys  and  common  young 
hysons,  neither  of  thom-I  can  state  on  excellent 
authority — accounted  in  the  trade  to  be  *'  true 
teas,"  but,  as  in  tho  case  of  some  other  green 
teas,  "  Canton  made."  The  "green"  is  sold  from 
the  vans  genorally  at  if.  Qd.  ;  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  as  high  as  5.v.  6d.  What  is  sold  at  4*.  6d. 
may  cost,  on  the  average,  3.«.  5d.  I  may  add, 
also,  that  when  a  (/ood  article  is  supplied,  such 
prolits  in  the  tea- trade  are  not  accounted  at  all 
excessive. 

Uut  the  more  usual  mode  of  tea  hawking  is  by 
itinerant  dccilers  who  have  a  less  direct  connection 
with  the  shop  whereat  they  purchase  their  goods. 
Q^o  this  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  tho  haw- 
kers are  invited  by  all  the  persuasive  powers  of 
adMTtiaing  eloquence  :  "  To  persons  in  want  of  a 
genteel  and  lucnitive  employment " — "  To  Gentle- 
men of  good  address  and  business  habits,"  &c.,  &c. 
The  genteel  and  lucnitive  employment  is  to  hawk 
tea  under  the  auspices  of  this  "  company  "  or  the 
other.  The  nature  of  this  business,  and  of  tho 
street  tea-tnide  generally,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement : — "  About  twelve  ycjirs  ago  I  came 
to  London  in  expectation  of  a  situation  as  tide- 
waiter:  I  did  not  succeed,  however,  and  not  being 
able  to  obtain  any  other  employment,  and  trusting 
to  the  promises  of  gentlemen*  M.P.s  for  too  long 
a  time,  my  means  were  exhausted,  and  I  was 
at  length  induced  to  embark  in  the  tea  business. 
To  this  I  was  persuaded  by  a  few  friends  who 
advanced  me  some  money,  considering  that  it 
would  suit  me  well,  while  my  friends  would 
endeavour  to  get  me  a  connection,  that  is,  procure 
me  customers.  I  accordingly  went  to  a  well- 
known  Tea  Company  in  the  City,  a  firm  bear- 


ing a  great  name.  Their  adrertiieiiientt  pat 
forth  extraordinary  statementi,  of  lo  manypcnoM 
realizing  independencies  from  telling  their  ten, 
and  in  very  short  spaces  of  time.  I  waa  qnile 
pleased  at  the  prospect  presented  to  ma  ia  iocb 
glowing  terms,  and,  depending  not  a  little  on  mj 
own  industry  and  perseTerance,  I  embnoed  the 
opportunity  and  introdnoed  myself  Corihwith  U 
the  Company.  They  advised  me  in  the  fiat 
place  to  take  out  a  licence  for  aelliDg  taas,  to  m- 
cure  me  against  any  risk  of  fines  or  lbiiirit«r» 
The  coat  of  a  licence,  after  pa3rmeDt  of  2t.ll^ 
preliminary  expenses,  is  11«.  per  annum,  to  hs 
paid  quarterly,  as  it  becomes  doe,  and  it  is  paid 
by  the  Company  for  their  agents.  Tho  licoaes  if 
granted  for  the  place  of  abode  of  tlia  '  trnvi^/ 
and  strictly  prohibits  him  from  hawking  or  ex- 
posing his  wares  for  sale  at  places  other  thaa  al 
such  place  of  abode,  but  ho  may  of  comso  sapply 
his  customers  where  he  will,  and  serro  tbem  at 
their  pUces  of  abode  respectively.  Bverytlu^g 
thus  prepared,  I  commenced  operatioiii^  bat  ssoa 
found  that  this  tea  dealing  was  not  so  alvaft* 
tageous  as  I  had  anticipated.  I  found  tlurt  the 
commission  allowed  by  the  Company  on  cbsap 
teas  was  very  low.  For  those  gonendly  osed  by 
the  working  people,  '  it.  ten,'  for  instaaee,  er 
that  at  43.  per  pound,  I  had  to  pay  to  the  Goa- 
pany  3s.  Qd,  per  pound,  thus  allowii^  the  tmvel- 
ling  dealer  or  agent  for  commission  only  6<I.  in 
the  pound,  or  l\d.  per  quarter.  Now  SO  or 
100  customers  is  considered  a  hit  connectioB 
for  a  dealer,  and  allowing  each  customer  to  take  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  at  an  average,  80  good  cus- 
tomers at  that  rate  would  bring  him  in  lOf., 
or  100  customers  12«.  Qd,  clear  profit  weekly. 
But  many  customers  do  not  require  so  much  as  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  weekly,  while  others  require 
more,  so  that  I  find  it  rather  awkward  to  sob- 
divide  it  in  portions  to  suit  each  customer,  as  tlie 
smallest  quantity  made  at  the  warehouse  is  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  and  every  quarter  is  done  ip 
iu  a  labelled  wrapper,  with  the  price  marked  on  it 
So  that  to  break  or  disturb  the  package  in  any 
way  might  cause  some  customers  to  suspect  thst 
it  had  been  meddled  with  unfairly. 

"  Another  disadvantage  was  in  dealing  with  tke 
*  Tea  Company.'  No  sugars  are  supplied  by 
them,  which  makes  it  more  inconvenient  for  tbs 
travelling  dealer,  as  his  customers  find  it  diAealt 
to  get  sugars,  most  retail  grocera  having  an  objec- 
tion to  sell  sugars  to  any  but  those  who  are  fU- 
chasers  of  teas  as  well.  However,  I  was  not 
confined  to  deal  with  this  Company,  and  so  I  tried 
other  places,  and  found  a  City  house,  whose  tens 
were  preferable.  Here  I  could  get  tea  for  3#.  H, 
as  good  as  that  for  which  the  Company  chai]gcd 
3j.  (cid.,  besides  getting  it  done  op  to  wrder  in  plsis 
paper,  and  in  quantities  to  suit  every  variety  of 
customer.  There  were  also  sugars,  which  mast  be 
had  to  accommodate  the  customers,  at  whatever 
trouble  or  inconvenience  to  the  traveller ;  for  it  ii 
very  lumbersome  to  carry  about,  and  Icares 
scarcely  any  profit  at  all 

"  The  trade  is  anything  but  agreeable,  and  the 
customers  are  often  exacting.     They  seem  to  fiucy, 
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howertr  ehaaply  and  well  thej  may  be  iiipplied, 
tluU  the  tea-aeUer  is  under  obligations  to  them ; 
thai  tbeir  custom  will  be  the  making  of  him,  and, 
ibarafore,  they  copeet  some  compliment  in  return. 
The  eonseqnence  is,  that  very  often,  unless  he  be 
wflKng  to  be  accounted  a  '  shabby  man,'  the  tea- 
daaler  is  obliged,  of  a  Saturday  night,  to  treat  his 
cQStomen,  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  their  cus- 
ton.  Other  customers  take  care  to  be  absent  at 
the  time  he  calls.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  run 
up  biUs,  perhaps,  keep  out  of  the  way  purposely 
for  two  or  more  succesuTe  nights  of  the  dealer's 
cidlfaig,  who,  notwithstanding,  cannot  Tory  well 
atnrfd  serving  such  customers.  This  is  another  eril, 
and  if  the  tea-man's  capital  be  not  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  the  business  in  this  manner, 
giving  credit  (for  it  is  unavoidable),  he  is  very 
•oon  insolvent,  and  compelled  to  give  up  the 
bosiiMas.  I  had  to  give  it  up  at  last,  after  having 
carried  it  on  for  four  years,  leaving  8^.  or  9/.  due 
to  me,  in  small  sums,  varying  from  If.  to  10«.,  one 
shilling  of  which  I  never  expect  to  be  paid.  I  could 
not  have  continued  it  so  long,  for  ray  means  would 
not  allow  me  to  give  credit ;  but  getting  partial 
employment  at  the  last-mentioned  house,  where  I 
dealt,  enabled  me  to  do  so.  When,  however,  I 
got  permanently  employed,  I  grew  tired  of  tea- 
dealing,  and  gave  it  up. 

"  In  my  opinion  the  business  would  best  suit 
persons  casually  employed,  such  as  dockmen  and 
othera,  who  might  have  leisure  to  go  about ;  those 


also  who  get  other  commissions  and  hawk  about 
other  commodities,  such  as  soft  wares,  might  do 
very  well  by  it ;  oUierwise,  in  most  cases,  't  is  only 
resorted  to  as  a  make-shift  where  no  other  em- 
ployment can  be  obtained. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  many  persons  are  in  the 
trade.  I  have,  however,  heard  it  asserted,  that 
there  were  between  4000  and  5000  persons  in 
London  engaged  in  the  business,  who  are,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  Scotchmen ;  they,  of  all  others, 
manage  to  do  the  best  in  this  line. 

*'  A  man,  to  undertake  the  tea  business,  requires 
a  double  capital,  because  in  the  first  place,  he  has 
to  purchase  the  tea,  then  he  must  give  credit,  and 
be  able  to  support  himself  till  such  time  as  he  can 
get  in  his  money.  Some  of  the  tea-dealers  manage 
to  eke  out  their  profits  by  mixing  tea-leaves, 
which  have  been  lised,  with  the  genuine  com- 
modity. They  spread  the  old  tea-leaves  on  tins 
which  they  have  for  the  purpose,  and,  by  exposing 
them  either  to  the  action  of  the  air  or  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  the  leaves  crisp  up  as  they  had  been 
before  they  were  used,  and  are  not  distinguishable 
from  the  rest.  I  never  vended  such  an  article, 
and  that  may  be  one  reason  why  I  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  business." 

I  believe  the  career  thus  detailed  is  a  common 
one  among  the  hawkers  of  tea,  or  rather  the 
"travellers"  in  the  tea  trade.  Many  sell  it  on 
tally. 


OF    THE    WOMEN  .STREET-SELLERS. 


As  the  volume  is  now  £ut  drawing  to  a  close,  and  ! 
a  specific  aaconnt^has  been  furnished  of  almost  every 
description  of  street-Ml/er  (with  the  exception  of 
those  who  are  the  vuxbtrt  of  the  articles  they 
Tend),  I  purpose  giving  a  more  full  and  general 
history  and  classification  than  I  have  yet  done  of 
the  fSsminine  portion  of  the  traders  in  the  streets. 

The  women  engaged  in  street-sale  are  of  all 
ages  and  of  nearly  all  classes.  They  are,  how- 
ever, chiefly  of  two  countries,  England  mid  Ire- 
land. There  are  (comparatively)  a  few  Jewesses, 
and  a  very  few  Scotchwomen  and  Welchwomen 
who  are  street^traders ;  and  they  are  so,  as  it 
wan,  accidentally,  from  their  connection,  by  mar- 
riage or  otherwise,  with  male  street-sellers.  Of 
fbreigners  there  are  German  broom-women,  and  a 
fisw  Italians  with  musical  instruments. 

The  first  broad  and  distinctive  view  of  the 
fSsmale  street-sellers,  is  regarding  them  nationally, 
that  is  to  say,  either  Bnglish  or  Irish  women — 
two  classes  separated  by  definite  characteristics 
fnm  each  other. 

The  Irishwomen  —  to  avoid  burthening  the 
reader  with  an  excess  of  subdivisions — I  shall 
speak  of  generally ;  that  is  to  say,  as  one  homo- 
g«neous  class,  referring  those  who  require  a  more 
specific  account  to  the  description  before  given  of 
the  street-sellers. 


The  Englishwomen  selling  in  the  streets  ap- 
pear to  admit  of  being  arranged  into  four  distinct 
groups,  vis.  :— 

1.  The  Wives  of  Street-Sellers. 

2.  Mechanics'  or  Labourers'  Wives,  who  go  out 
Street-Selling  (while  their  husbands  are  at  work) 
as  a  means  of  helping  out  the  family  income. 

8.  Widows  of  former  Street-Sellers. 

4.  Single  Women. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  street-trade  carried  on 
exeluiively  by  women.  The  sales  in  which  they 
are  principally  concerned  are  in  fish  (including 
shrimps  and  oysters),  fruit  and  vegetables  (widows 
selling  on  their  own  account),  fire-screens  and  or- 
naments, laces,  millinery,  artificial  flowers  (but 
not  in  any  great  majority  over  the  male  traders), 
cut  flowers,  boot  and  suy-laces  and  small  wares, 
wash-leathers,  towels,  burnt  linen,  combs,  bon- 
nets, pin-cushions,  tea  and  coffee,  rice-milk,  curds 
and  whey,  sheeps'-trotters,  and  dressed  and  un- 
dressed dolls. 

What  may  be  called  the  "heavier"  trades, 
those  necessitating  the  carrying  of  heavy  weights, 
or  the  pushing  of  heavily-laden  barrows,  are  in 
the  hands  of  men  ;  and  so  are,  even  more  exclu- 
sively, what  may  be  classed  as  the  more  skilled 
trades  of  the  streets,  viz.  the  sale  of  stationery, 
of   books,    of    the  most    popular    eatables  and 
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drinkmblef  (the  coffee-ftalU  excepted),  and  in 
every  branch  dependent  upon  the  use  of  patter. 
In  such  callings  as  root-selling,  crock-bartering, 
table-cover  selling,  mats,  game,  and  poultry,  the 
wife  is  the  helpmate  of  her  husband;  if  she  trade 
separately  in  these  things,  it  is  because  there  is  a 
full  stock  to  dispose  of,  which  requires  the  exer- 
tions of  two  persons,  perhaps  with  some  hired 
help  just  for  the  occasion. 

The  difference  in  the  street- traffic,  as  carried  on 
by  Englishwomen  and  Irishwomen,  is  marked 
enough.  The  Irishwoman's  avocations  are  the 
least  skilled,  and  the  least  remunerative,  but  as 
regards  mere  toil,  such  as  the  carrying  of  a  heavy 
burthen,  are  by  far  the  most  laborious.  An  Irish- 
woman, though  not  reared  to  the  streets,  will  carry 
heavy  baskets  of  oranges  or  apples,  principally  when 
those  fruits  arc  cheap,  along  the  streets  while  her 
English  CO- trader  (if  not  a  costermonger)  may  be 
vending  laces,  millinery,  artificial  flowers,  or  other 
commodities  of  a  "  light,"  and  in  some  degree  of 
street  estimation  a  "genteel"  trade.  Some  of 
the  less  laborious  callings,  however,  such  as  that 
in  wash-leathers,  are  principally  in  the  hands  of 
young  and  middle-nged  Irishwomen,  while  that  in 
sheeps'-trotters,  which  does  not  entail  heavy  labour, 
are  in  the  hands  mostly  of  elderly  Irishwomen.  The 
sale  of  such  things  as  lucifer-matches  and  water- 
cresses,  and  any  "stock"  of  general  use,  and  at- 
tainable for  a  few  pence,  is  resorted  to  by  the  very 
poor  of  every  class.  The  Irishwoman  more  readily 
unites  begging  with  selling  than  the  English- 
woman, and  is  far  more  fluent  and  even  eloquent ; 
perhaps  she  pays  less  regard  to  truth,  but  she 
unquestionably  pays  a  greater  regard  to  chastity. 
When  the  uneducated  Irishwoman,  however,  has 
fallen  into  licentious  ways,  she  is,  as  I  once  heard 
it  expressed,  the  most  "  savagely  wicked"  of  any. 

After  these  broad  distinctions  I  proceed  to 
details. 

1.  From  the  best  information  at  my  command  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  about  one-half  of  the  women 
employed  in  the  diverse  trades  of  the  streets,  are 
the  wives  or  concubines  (permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily) of  the  men  who  pursue  a  similar  mode  of 
livelihood — the  male  street-sellers.  1  may  here 
observe  that  I  was  informed  by  an  experienced 
police-officer — who  judged  from  his  personal  ob- 
servation, without  any  official  or  even  systematic 
investigation—  that  the  women  of  the  town,  who 
survived  their  youth  or  their  middle  age,  did  not 
resort  to  the  sale  of  any  commodity  in  the  streets, 
but  sought  the  shelter  of  the  workhouse,  or  died, 
he  could  not  tell  where  or  under  what  circum- 
stances. Of  the  verity  of  this  statement  I  have 
no  doubt,  as  a  street-sale  entails  some  degree  of 
industry  or  of  exertion,  for  which  the  life  of  those 
wretched  women  may  have  altogether  unfitted  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  narratives  and  statements 
I  have  given,  it  is  shown  that  some  wives  pursue 
one  (itinerant  or  stationary)  calling,  while  the 
husband  pursues  another.  The  trades  in  which 
the  husband  and  wif<»  (and  I  may  here  remark 
that  when  I  speak  of  "  wives,"  I  include  nil, 
so  regarded  in  street  life,  whether  legally  united 
or   not) — the  trades  in    which    the    woman    is, 


more  than  in  any  others,  literally  the  help-male 
of  the  man,  are  the  co8termonger*s  (indndiog 
the  flower,  or  root,  sellers)  and  the  crocJcery- 
ware  people.  To  the  costermonger  some  help  is 
often  indispensable,  and  that  of  a  wife  is  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  honest  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  considerations  connected  with  a  home)  which  can 
be  obtained.  Among  the  more  prosperous  coster 
mongers  too,  especially  those  who  deal  in  fish, 
the  wife  attends  to  the  stall  while  the  husband 
goes  "a  round/'  and  thus  a  greater  extent  of 
business  is  transacted.  In  the  root  and  crockery- 
trades  the  woman's  assistance  is  necessaiy  when 
barter  takes  place  instead  of  sale,  as  the  husband 
may  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  old  female 
attire  which  even  "high-hip  ladies,"  as  they 
were  described  to  me,  loved  to  exchange  for  a 
fuchsia  or  a  geranium  ;  for  a  glass  cream-jug  9t  a 
china  ornament  Of  the  married  women  engaged 
in  any  street-trade,  I  believe  nineteen-twenti^ 
are  the  wives  of  men  also  pursuing  some  street 
avocation. 

2.  There  are,  howerer,  huge  classes  of  femsle 
street-sellers  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  excep- 
tions, the  wife  selling  in  the  streets  while  the  has- 
band  is  engaged  in  some  manual  labour,  hut  they 
are  only  partially  exceptions.  In  the  sale  of  wash- 
leathers,  for  instance,  are  the  wives  of  many  Irish 
bricklayers'  labourers ;  the  woman  may  be  con- 
stantly occupied  in  disposing  of  her  wares  in  the 
streets  or  suburbs,  and  the  man  labouring  at  any 
building  ;  but  in  case  of  the  deprivation  of  work, 
such  a  man  will  at  once  become  a  street-seller, 
and  in  the  winter  many  burly  Irish  labourers  sell 
a  few  nuts  or  "  baked  taties,"  or  a  few  pairs  of 
braces,  or  some  article  which  seems  little  suitable 
•  for  the  emploj-ment  of  men  of  thews  and  muscle. 
In  the  course  of  my  present  inquiry  I  have,  in 
only  very  rare  instances,  met  with  a  poor  Irish- 
man, who  had  not  a  reason  always  at  his  tongne'i 
end  to  justify  anything  he  was  doing.  Ask  s 
bricklayer's  labourer  why,  in  his  youth  and 
strength,  he  is  selling  nuts,  and  he  will  at  onee 
reply  :  "  Sure  thin,  your  honnur,  isn't  it  better 
than  doin'  nothing  ?  I  must  thry  and  make  s 
pinny,  '  til  I  'm  in  wornik  again,  and  glory  be 
to  God,  I  hope  that  '11  be  soon." 

An  experienced  man,  who  knows  all  the  street- 
folk  trading  in  Whitechapel  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  about  Spitalfields,  told  me  that  he  could  count 
up  1 00  married  women,  in  different  branches  of 
open-air  commerce,  and  of  them  only  two  had 
husbands  who  worked  regularly  in-doors.  Tlie 
husband  of  one  woman  works  for  a  slop-tailor, 
the  other  is  a  bobbin  turner;  the  tailor's  wife 
sells  water-cresses  every  morning  and  afternoon ; 
the  turner's  wife  is  a  "  small- ware  woman."  The 
tailor,  however,  told  my  infonnant  that  his  eye- 
sight was  failing  him,  that  his  earnings  becaine 
less  and  less,  that  he  was  treated  like  dirt,  and 
would  go  into  some  street-trade  himself  before 
long.  When  the  man  and  his  wife  are  both  in 
the  street-trade,  it  is  the  case  in  three  instances 
out  of  four  (excluding  of  course  the  costermongers, 
root-sellers,  and  crock-man's  pursuits)  that  the 
couple  carry  on  different  callings. 
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In  the  full  and  tpeeific  accounts  I  gave  of  the 
largest  body  of  ttreet-sellcri,  tIz.,  the  cotter- 
mongers,  I  showed  that  concubinage  among  persons 
of  all  ages  was  the  rule,  and  marriage  the  exception. 
It  was  computed  that,  taking  the  mass  of  coster^ 
mongers,  only  one  couple  in  twenty,  living  together, 
were  married,  except  in  Clerkenwell,  where  the 
costers  are  very  numerous,  and  where  the  respected 
incumbent  at  certain  seasons  marries  poor  persons 
gratuitously ;  there  one  couple  in  ten  were  really 
man  and  wife. 

Of  the  other  classes  of  women  street-sellers, 
directly  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  of  those  living 
as  man  and  wife,  one  couple  in  twenty  may  be 
Humarried,  An  intelligent  informant  thought 
this  average  too  high,  and  that  it  was  more 
probably  one  in  sixteen.  But  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  of  one  in  twenty,  considering  how  many 
of  the  street-traders  have  "seen  letter  days," 
and  were  married  before  they  apprehended  being 
driven  to  a  street  career.  In  this  enumeration 
I  include  only  sUeet-traders.  Among  such  people 
as  ballad  singers,  concubinage,  though  its  wrong- 
fulness is  fiir  better  understood  than  among 
ignorant  costermongers,  is  practised  even  more 
fully ;  and  there  is  often  among  such  classes  even 
worse  than  concubinage — a  dependance,  more  or 
less,  on  the  wages  of  a  woman's  prostitution, 
and  often  a  savage  punishment  to  the  wretched 
woman,  if  those  wages  of  sin  are  scant  or 
wanting. 

3.  The  widows  in  the  street^trades  are  very 
generally  the  widows  of  street-sellers.  I  believe 
that  very  few  of  the  widows  of  mechanics,  when 
]eh  unprovided  for  on  their  husbands'  demise, 
resort  to  street  traffic.  If  they  have  been  needle- 
women before  marriage,  they  again  seek  for  em- 
ployment at  needle-work  ;  if  they  have  been  ser- 
vants, they  become  charwomen,  or  washerwomen, 
or  again  endeavour  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in 
domestic  service. 

There  are  some  to  whom  those  resources  are 
but  starvation;  or  a  step  from  starvation,  or  whom 
they  fail  entirely,  and  then  they  **  must  try  the 
streets,"  as  they  will  describe  it.  If  they  are  young 
and  reckless,  they  become  prostitutes ;  if  in  more 
advanced  years,  or  with  good  principles,  they 
turn  street-sellers ;  but  this  is  only  when  desti- 
tution presses  sharply. 

4.  The  single  women  in  the  street-callings  are 
generally  the  daughters  of  street-sellers,  but  their 
number  is  not  a  twentieth  of  the  others,  excepting 
they  are  the  daughters  of  Irish  parents.  The  coster- 
mongers' daughters  either  help  their  parents,  with 
whom  they  reside,  or  carry  on  some  similar  trade; 
or  they  soon  form  connections  with  the  other  sex, 
and  easily  sever  the  parental  tic,  which  very  pro- 
bably has  been  far  too  lax  or  far  too  severe.  I  made 
many  inquiries,  but  I  did  not  hear  of  any  unmar- 
ried young  woman,  not  connected  with  street- folk 
by  birth  or  rearing,  such  as  a  servant  maid, — en- 
deavouring to  support  herself  when  out  of  work 
or  place  by  a  street  avocation.  Such  a  person  will 
starve  on  slop  millinery  or  slop  shirt-making ;  or 
will,  as  much  or  more  from  desperation  than 
from  viciousness,  go  upon  the  town.     With  the 


Irish  girls  the  case  is  different :  brought  up  to  a 
street-life,  used  to  whine  and  blarney,  they  grow 
up  to  womanhood  in  street-selling,  and  as  they 
rarely  form  impure  connections,  and  as  no  one  may 
be  induced  to  offer  them  marriage,  their  life  is 
often  one  of  street  celibacy.  A  young  Irishwoman, 
to  whom  I  was  referr^  in  the  course  of  my 
inquiry  among  fruit-sellers,  had  come  to  London 
in  the  hopes  of  meeting  her  brother,  with  whom 
she  was  to  emigrate ;  but  she  could  learn  nothing 
of  him,  and,  concluding  that  he  was  dead,  be- 
came an  apple-seller.  She  sat,  when  I  saw  her, 
on  cold  wintry  days,  at  the  comer  of  a  street  in 
the  Commercial-road,  seemingly  as  much  dead  as 
alive,  and  slept  with  an  aunt,  also  a  single  wo- 
man, who  was  somewhat  similarly  circumstanced ; 
and  thus  these  two  women  lived  on  about  Qd,  a 
day  each.  Their  joint  bed  was  If.  a  week,  and 
they  contrived  to  subsist  on  what  remained  when 
this  shilling  was  paid.  The  niece  referred  me, 
not  without  a  sense  of  pride,  to  her  priest,  as  to 
her  observance  of  her  religious  duties,  and  de- 
clared that  where  she  lodged  there  were  none  but 
women  lodgers,  and  those  chiefly  her  own  coun- 
trywomen. I  believe  such  cases  are  not  un- 
common. A  few,  who  have  had  the  education  of 
ladies  (as  in  the  case  of  an  envelope-seller  whose 
statement  I  gave),  are  driven  to  street-trading,  but 
it  is  as  a  desperate  grasp  at  something  to  supply 
less  bitter  br^,  however  little  of  it,  than  is  sup- 
plied in  the  workhouse.  I  have  many  a  time 
heard  poor  women  say :  "  God  knows,  sir,  I  should 
live  far  better,  and  be  better  lodged  and  better 
cared  for  in  the  house  (they  seldom  call  it  work- 
house), but  I  'd  rather  live  on  2d.  a  day."  Into 
the  question  of  out  and  in-door  relief  I  need  not 
now  enter,  but  the  prevalent  feeling  I  have  indi- 
cated is  one  highly  honourable  to  the  English  poor. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  utter  repugnance 
to  a  workhouse  existence  was  weaker  than  it  used 
to  be  among  the  poor,  but  I  have  not  met  with 
anything  to  uphold  such  an  opinion. 

Such  constitute  the  several  classes  of  women 
street-sellers.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
habits  and  characters  of  this  peculiar  portion  of 
the  street-folk. 

As  regards  the  religion  of  the  women  in  street- 
trades,  it  is  not  difficult  to  describe  it.  The  Irish- 
women are  Roman  Catholics.  Perhaps  I  am  justi- 
fied in  stating  that  they  are  all  of  that  fiEuth.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  proved,  moreover,  to  as 
full  a  demonstration  as  it  very  well  can  be  proved 
without  actual  enumeration,  by  the  feet  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irishwomen  in  the  streets  are 
from  the  Catholic  provinces  of  Connaught,  Lein- 
ster,  and  Munster ;  there  are  very  few  from  Ulster, 
and  not  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  from  any  one  of 
the  other  provinces.  Perhaps,  again,  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  estimate  that  three-fourths  of  the 
women  and  girls  from  the  sister  island,  now  selling 
things  in  the  streets,  have  been,  when  in  their  own 
country,  connected  through  their  husbands  or 
parents  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  speak  of  what  the  remaining  fourth 
were  before  they  became  immigrants.  Some  were 
the  wives  of  mechanics,  who,  when  their  husbands 
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fiuling  to  obtain  work  in  London  became  street- 
traders,  had  adopted  tbc  same  parsuits.  I  met 
with  one  intelligent  man  hariug  a  stall  of  Tery 
excellent  fruit  in  Battle-bridge,  who  had  been  a 
brogue-maker.  He  had  been  in  business  on  his 
own  account  in  Tralce,  but  mended  the  indifferent 
profits  of  brogue-making  by  a  little  trade  in  *'  dry 
goods."  This,  he  told  me  with  a  cautious  glance 
around  him  and  in  a  half  whisper,  though  it 
was  twenty-eight  years  since  he  left  his  country, 
meant  smuggled  tobacco.  He  found  it  advisable, 
on  account  of  being  "  wanted  "  by  the  revenue  of- 
ficers, to  leave  Tralee  in  great  haste.  He  arrived 
in  London,  got  employment  as  a  bricklayer's 
labourer,  and  sent  for  his  wife  to  join  him.  This 
she  did,  and  from  her  first  arrival,  sold  fruit  in  the 
streets.  In  two  or  three  years  the  husband's  work 
among  the  builders  grew  slack,  and  he  then  took  to 
the  streets.  Another  man,  a  shoemaker,  who  came 
firom  Dublin  to  obtain  work  in  London,  as  he  was 
considered  "a  good  hand,'*  could  not  obtain  it, 
but  became  a  street-seller,  and  his  wife,  previously 
to  himself,  had  resorted  to  a  street-trade  in  fruit 
He  became  a  widowerand  married  as  "  his  second," 
the  daughter  of  an  Irish  carpenter  who  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  emigrating  from  London,  and  whose 
whole  family  had  become  fruit-sellers.  A  third 
man,  who  had  worked  at  his  trade  of  a  tailor 
in  Cork,  Waterford,  Wicklow,  and  Dublin  (he 
"  tramped  *'  from  Cork  to  Dublin)  had  come 
to  London  and  been  for  many  years  a  street- 
seller  in  different  capacities.  His  wife  and 
daughter  now  assist  him,  or  trade  independently, 
in  aeiling  **  roots."  "  Kayther,"  this  man  said, 
"  than  put  up  wid  tho  wages  and  the  ter-ratcment 
(said  very  emphatically)  o*  thira  slop  masters  at 
the  Aist  Ind,  I'd  sill  myself  as  a  slave.  The 
sthraits  doesn't  degrade  a  man  like  thini  thieves 
o'  the  worruld."  This  man  knew,  personally,  ten 
Irish  mechanics  who  were  street-sellers  in  London, 
as  were  their  wives  and  families,  including  some 
five-and-twenty  females. 

I  adduce  these  and  the  following  details  some- 
what minutely,  as  they  tend  to  show  by  what 
class  of  Irish  immigrants  the  streets  of  the  impe- 
rial metropolis  arc  stocked  with  so  Lirge  a  body  of 
open-air  traders. 

There  is  nUo  another  class  of  women  who,  I  am 
I  informed  on  good  authority,  sometimes  become 
street-sellers,  though  I  met  with  no  instance  my- 
self. The  orphan  children  of  poor  Irish  parents 
are,  on  the  demise  of  their  father  and  mother  some- 
times taken  into  a  workhouse  and  placed  out  as 
domestic  servants.  So,  as  regards  domestic  ser- 
vants, are  the  daughters  of  Irish  labourers,  by 
their  friends  or  tlic  charitable.  As  the  wages  of 
these  young  girls  are  small  and  sometimes  nominal, 
the  work  generally  hard,  and  in  no  few  instances 
the  food  scanty  and  the  treatment  severe,  domestic 
service  becomes  distasteful,  and  a  street  life  "on  a 
few  oranges  and  linmions  "  is  preferred.  There  is, 
moreover,  with  some  of  this  class  another  cause 
which  almost  compels  the  young  Irish  girl  into  the 
adoption  of  some  street  calling.  A  peevish  mistress, 
whose  numerous  family  renders  a  servant  neces- 
sary, but  whose  means  are  small  or  precarious, 


becomes  bitterly  disatisfied  with  the  awkwird- 
ness  or  stupidity  of  her  Irish  handmaiden;  the 
girl's  going,  or  "  teasing  to  go,"  every  Sooday 
morning  to  mass  is  annoying,  and  the  girl  is  often 
discharged,  or  discharges  herself  "  in  a  haff.**  The 
mistress,  perhaps,  with  the  low  tyranny  desr  to 
vulgar  minds,  refuses  her  seirant  a  ehsiraeter,  or, 
in  giving  one,  suppresses  any  good  qualities,  and 
exaggerates  the  nllings  of  impudence,  lasiness, 
lying,  and  dirtiness.  Thus  the  girl  cannot  obtain 
another  situation,  and  perforce  perhapt  she  becomes 
a  street-seller. 

The  readiness  with  which  young  Irish  people 
thus  adapt  themselves  to  all  the  uncertainties  and 
hardships  of  a  street  life  is  less  to  be  wondersd  at 
when  we  consider  that  the  Irish  live  together,  or 
at  any  rate  associate  with  one  another,  in  this 
country,  preserving  their  native  tastes,  hsibits,  and 
modes  of  speech.  Among  their  tastes  and  habits, 
a  dislike  to  a  street  life  does  not  exist  as  it  does 
among  English  girls. 

The  poor  Irish  females  in  London  are  for  the 
most  part  regular  in  their  attendance  at  mass,  snd 
this  constant  association  in  their  chapels  is  one 
of  the  links  which  keeps  the  street-Irish  womoi 
so  much  distinct  firom  the  street-English.  In  the 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  there  is  among  these  people — I  was  told 
by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  them — a  talk  of 
fiunily  and  secukr  matters, — of  the  present  too 
high  price  of  oranges  to  leave  full  6d.  a  day  at  two 
a  penny,  and  the  probable  time  when  cherries 
would  be  *•  in  "  and  cheap,  "  plaze  GFod  to  prosper 
them."  In  these  colloquies  there  is  an  absence  of 
any  interference  by  English  street-sellers,  and  an 
unity  of  conversation  and  interest  peculiarly  Irish. 
It  is  thus  that  the  tie  of  religion,  working  with 
the  other  causes,  keeps  the  Irish  in  the  London 
streets  knitted  to  their  own  ways,  and  is  likely  to 
keep  them  so,  and,  perhaps,  to  add  to  their 
number. 

It  was  necessarj'  to  wTitc  somewhat  at  length  of 
so  large  a  class  of  women  whoar^  professors  of  a  reli- 
gion, but  of  the  others  the  details  may  be  brief; 
for,  as  to  the  great  majority,  religion  is  almost  a 
nonentity.  For  this  absence  of  religions  obser- 
vances, the  women  street-sellers  make  many,  and 
sometimes,  I  must  confess,  valiant  excuses.  They 
must  work  on  a  Sunday  rooming,  they  wil 
say,  or  they  can't  cat;  or  else  they  tell  you, 
they  arc  so  tired  by  knocking  about  all  the 
week  that  they  must  rest  on  a  Sunday ;  or 
else  they  have  no  clothes  to  go  to  church  in, 
and  ar'n't  a-going  there  just  to  be  looked  down 
upon  and  put  in  any  queer  place  as  if  they  had  a 
fever,  and  for  ladies  to  hold  their  grand  dressei 
away  from  them  as  they  walked  in  to  their  grand 
pews.  Then,  again,  some  assert  they  are  not  used 
to  sit  still  for  so  long  a  time,  and  so  full  asleep. 
I  have  heard  all  these  causes  assigned  as  reasons 
for  not  attending  church  or  chapel. 

A  few  women  street-sellers,  however,  (fo  attend 
the  Sunday  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
One  lace-sellcr  told  me  that  she  did  so  because  it 

obliged  Mrs. ,  who  was  the  best  friend  and 

customer  she  had,  and  who  always  looked  from 
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licr  pew  in  the  gallery  to  eee  who  were  on  the 
poor  leatf.  A  few  otberty  perhaps  about  an  equal 
nnmber,  attend  distenting  places  of  worship  of  the 
various  denominations — the  Methodist  chapels 
comprising  more  than  a  half.  If  I  may  venture 
upon  a  calculation  founded  on  the  result  of  my 
in<itiiries,  and  on  the  information  of  others  who 
felt  an  interest  in  the  matter,  I  should  say  that 
about  five  female  street-sellers  attended  Protestant 
placet  of  worship,  in  the  ratio  of  a  hundred  attend- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 

Tkt  loealitiei  in  which  Oie  femaU  sirtetrulUrt 
mitU  are  those  (generally)  which  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  specify  as  the  abodes  of  the  poor.  They 
congregate  principally,  however,  in  the  neighbour' 
hood  cHf  some  street-market  The  many  courts  in 
£ay-8treet,  Tummill- street,  Cow-cross,  and  other 
parts  of  Clerkenwell,  are  full  of  street-sellers,  espe- 
cially costermongers,  some  of  those  costermongers 
being  also  drovers.  Their  places  of  sale  are  in 
Clerkenwell-green,  Aylesbury-street,  and  St  John- 
street  Others  reside  in  Vine-street  (late  Mutton- 
hill),  Sailron-hill,  Fortpool  Lane,  Baidwin's-gar- 
dena,  and  the  many  streets  or  alleys  stretching 
firom  Leather-Une  to  Gray's-inn-lane,  with  a  few 
of  the  better  sort  in  Oromcr-street  Their  chief 
mart  is  Leather-lane,  now  one  of  the  most  crowded 
markets  in  London.  The  many  who  use  the  Brill 
as  their  place  of  street-trafiic,  reside  in  Brill-row, 
in  Ossulston-street,  Wilstcad-street,  Chapel-street, 
and  in  the  many  small  intersecting  lanes  and 
alleys  connected  with  those  streets,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Somers-town.  The  saleswomen  in  the 
Cripplegate  street-markets,  such  as  Whitecross- 
street,  Fore-street,  Golden-lane,  &c.,  reside  in 
Phiy-house-yard,  and  in  the  thick  congregation  of 
courts  and  alleys,  approximating  to  Aldersgate- 
•treet.  Fore-street,  Bunhill-row,  Chiswell-street, 
Barbican,  &c.,  &c.  Advancing  eastward,  the 
female  street-sellers  in  Shoreditch  (including  the 
divisions  of  the  Bishopsgate-streets  Within  and  With- 
out, Norton  Folgatc,  and  Holywell-street)  reside 
in  and  about  Artilkry-lane,  Half-moon-street,  and 
the  many  narrow  *'  clefts  "  (as  they  are  called  in 
one  of  Leigh  Hunt's  essays)  stretching  on  the 
right  hand  as  you  proceed  along  Bishopsgate-street, 
lirom  its  junction  with  Comhill;  ''clefts"  which, 
on  my  several  visits,  have  appeared  to  roe  as  among 
the  foulest  places  in  London.  On  the  left-hand 
side,  proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  the  street- 
sellers  reside  in  Long-alley,  and  the  many  yards 
connected  with  that,  perhaps  narrowest,  in  propor- 
tion to  iu  length,  of  any  merely  pedestrian  thorough- 
fiue  in  London.  Mixed  with  the  poor  street-sellers 
about  Long-alley,  I  may  observe,  are  a  mass  of  the 
tailors  and  shoemakers  employed  by  the  east-end 
•lop-masters ;  they  are  principally  Irish  workmen, 
carrying  on  their  crafts  many  in  one  room,  to 
economise  the  rent,  while  some  of  their  wives  are 
street-sellers. 

The  street-sellers  in  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal- 
green  are  so  mixed  op  as  to  their  abodes  with  the 
wretchedly  underpaid  cabinet-makers  who  supply 
the  "slaughter-houses;"  with  slop-employed 
tailors  and  shoemakers  (in  the  employ  of  a  class, 
as    respects    shoemakers,    known    as    "garrtt- 


masters**  or  middle-men,  between  the  workman 
and  the  wholesale  warehouse-man),  bobbin-turners, 
needle-women,  slop-milliners,  &c.,  that  I  might 
tediously  enumerate  almost  every  one  of  the  many 
streets  known,  emphatically  enough,  as  the  '*  poor 
streets."  These  poor  streets  are  very  numerous, 
running  eastward  from  Shoreditch  to  the  Cam- 
bridge-road, and  southward  from  the  Bethnal- 
green-road  to  Whitechapel  and  the  Mile  End-road. 
The  female  street  sellers  in  Whitechapel  live  in 
Went  worth-street,  Thrawl-street,  Osbome-street, 
Oeorge-yard,  and  in  several  of  their  intermingle- 
menu  with  courts  and  narrow  streets.  The 
Petticoat-lane  street- dealers  are  generally  Jews, 
and  live  in  the  poorer  Jewish  quarters,  in  Pet- 
ticoat-lane and  its  courts,  and  in  the  streets 
running  on  thence  to  Houndsditch.  Bosemary- 
lane  has  many  8tree^sellers,  but  in  the  lane  iuelf 
and  its  many  yards  and  blind  alleys  they  find 
their  domiciles.  Westward  in  the  metropolis  one 
of  the  largest  street-markets  is  in  Tottenham-court- 
road  ;  and  in  the  courts,  between  Fitzroy-market 
and  Tottenham-court-roaid  are  the  rooms  of  the 
women  vending  their  street  goods.  Those  oc- 
cupying the  Hampstead-road  with  their  stalls — 
which  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  Tottenham- 
court-road  market — live  in  the  same  quarters. 
In  what  is  generally  called  the  St  Qeorge's- 
market,  meaning  the  stalls  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Oxford-street,  the  women  who  own 
those  stalls  reside  in  and  about  Thomas-street, 
Tom's-court,  and  the  wretched  places — the  very 
existence  of  which  is  perhaps  unknown  to 
their  aristocratic  neighbourhood — about  Grosve- 
nor-square ;  some  of  them  lamentably  wretched 
places.  It  might  be  wearisome  to  carry  on  this 
enumeration  further.  It  may  suffice  to  observe, 
that  in  the  populous  parts  of  Southwark, 
Lambeth,  and  Ncwington,  wherever  there  is  a 
street-market,  are  small  or  old  streets  inhabited 
by  the  street-sellers,  and  at  no  great  distance. 
From  the  Obelisk  at  the  junction,  or  approximate 
junction,  of  the  Westminster,  Waterloo,  Black- 
friars,  Borough,  and  London-roads,  in  pretty  well 
every  direction  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  are 
a  mass  of  private-looking  streets — as  far  as  the 
absence  of  shops  constitutes  the  privacy  of  a  street — 
old  and  half-ruinous,  or  modem  and  trim,  in  all  of 
which  perhaps  may  be  found  street-sellers,  and  in 
some  of  which  are  pickpockets,  thieves,  and  pros- 
titutes. 

Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  these 
specified  localities  are  the  residence  of  the  male, 
as  well  as  the  female  street-sellers,  both  adults 
and  children. 

The  proportion  of  female  streetrtraders  who 
reside  in  lodging-houses  may  bo  estimated  at 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  number.  This  may  appear 
a  small  proportion,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  costermongering  women  do  not  reside  in 
lodging-houses — so  removing  the  largest  class  of 
street-folk  from  the  calculation  of  the  numbers 
thus  accommodated — and  that  the  Irish  who 
pursue  street  callings  with  any  regularity  gene- 
rally prefer  living,  if  it  be  two  or  three  families  in 
a  room,  in  «  place  of  their  own.     The  female 
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•treet-folk  sleeping  in  lodging-boiisei,  and  occa- 
sionally taking  their  meals  there,  are  usually  those 
who  are  itinerant ;  the  women  who  have  a  settled 
trade,  especially  a  "  pitch,**  reside  in  preference  in 
some  "place  of  their  own."  Of  the  number  in 
lodging-houses  one  half  may  be  regular  inmates, 
some  having  a  portion  of  a  particular  room  to 
themselves ;  the  others  are  casual  sojourners, 
changing  their  night's  shelter  as  convenience 
prompts. 

Of  the  female  street-sellers  residing  in  houses 
of  ill- fame  there  are  not  many ;  perhaps  not  many 
more  than  100.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  whose 
connection  with  parochial  matters  enabled  him  to 
form  an  opinion,  that  about  Wfaitecross-street, 
and  some  similar  streeu  near  the  Cornwall-road, 
and  stretching  away  to  the  BUckfriars  and 
Borough-roads — (the  locality  which  of  any  in 
London  is  perhaps  the  roost  rank  with  prostitu- 
tion and  iu  attendant  evils) — there  might  be  600 
of  those  wretched  women  and  of  all  ages,  from  15 
to  upwards  of  40 ;  and  that  among  them  he  believed 
there  were  barely  a  score  who  occupied  themselves 
with  street-sale.  Of  women,  and  more  especially 
of  girl,  street-sellers,  such  as  flower-girls,  those 
purnuing  immoral  courses  are  far  more  numerous 
than  100,  but  they  do  not  often  reside  in  houses 
notoriously  of  ill-fame,  but  in  their  own  rooms 
(and  too  often  with  their  parenu)  and  in  low 
lodging-houses.  For  women  who  are  street-sellers, 
without  the  practice  of  prostitution,  to  reside  in  a 
house  of  ill-fame,  would  be  a  reckless  waste  of 
money ;  as  I  am  told  that  in  so  wretched  a  street 
as  White-horse-street,  the  rent  of  a  front  kitchen 
is  45.  6d.  a  week ;  of  a  back  kitchen,  3*.  6d.;  of  a 
front  parlour,  Qs. ;  and  of  a  back  parlour,  4*.  6d. ; 
ull  being  meagrely  furnished  and  very  small. 
This  is  also  accounted  one  of  the  cheapest  of  .all 
such  streets.  The  rent  of  a  street-seller's  un- 
furnished room  is  generally  li.  6d.  or  even  1*. 
a  week  ;  a  furnished  room  is  3*.  or  2*.  6d. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  female  street- 
sellers  is  very  defective.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  among  the  English  costers  not  one 
female  in  twenty  can  read,  and  not  one  in 
forty  can  write.  But  they  are  fond  of  listen- 
ing to  any  one  who  reads  the  newspaper  or 
any  exciting  story.  Among  the  street-selling 
Irish,  also,  education  is  very  defective.  As  re- 
gards the  adults,  who  have  been  of  woman's 
esLite  before  they  left  Ireland,  a  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  may  be  as  rare  as  among 
the  English  costerwomen ;  but  with  those  who 
have  come  to  this  country  sufficiently  young,  or 
have  been  born  here,  education  is  far  more 
dilfused  than  among  the  often  more  prosperous 
English  street  children.  This  is  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  late  years  of  many  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  at  charges  suited  to  the  poor,  or 
sometimes  free,  and  of  the  Irish  parents  having 
availed  themselves  (probably  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  priest)  of  such  opportunities  for  the 
tuition  of  their  daughters,  which  the  English 
costers  have  neglected  to  do  with  equal  chances. 
Of  the  other  classes  whom  I  have  specified  as 
street-sellers,  I  believe  I  may  say  that  the  educa- 


tion of  the  females  is  about  the  average  of  that  of 
"  servants  of  all  work  "  who  have  been  brought  up 
amidst  struggles  and  poverty ;  they  can  read,  but 
with  little  appreciation  of  what  they  read,  and  have 
therefore  little  taste  for  books,  and  often  little 
leisure  even  if  they  have  taste.  As  to  writing,  a 
woman  told  me  that  at  one  time,  when  the  was^ia 
place,"  and  kept  weekly  accounts,  she  had  been  com- 
plimented by  her  mistress  on  her  neat  hand,  but 
that  she  and  her  husband  (a  man  of  indiflSnent 
character)  had  been  street-sellers  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  during  all  that  time  she  had  only  once 
had  a  pen  in  her  hand ;  this  was  a  few  weeks  back, 
in  signing  a  petition — something  about  Sundays, 
she  said — she  wrote  her  name  with  great  pain  and 
difficulty,  and  feared  that  she  had  not  even  spdled 
it  aright  I  I  may  here  repeat  that  I  found  the 
uneducated  always  ready  to  attribute  their  want 
of  success  in  life  to  their  want  of  education;  while 
the  equally  poor  street-sellers,  who  were  *' scholars," 
are  as  apt  to  say,  **  It 's  been  of  no  manner  of  vm 
to  me."  In  all  these  matters  I  can  but  speak 
generally.  The  male  street-sellers  who  have  leea 
better  days  have  of  course  been  better  educated, 
but  the  most  intelligent  of  the  street  class  are  the 
patterers,  and  of  them  the  females  form  no  portion. 

The  diet  of  the  class  I  am  describing  is,  as  regardt 
its  poorest  members,  tea  and  bread  or  bread  and 
grease ;  a  meal  composed  of  nothing  else  is  their 
fare  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Sometimes  there  is 
the  addition  of  a  herring — or  a  plaice,  when  plaice 
are  two  a  penny — but  the  consumption  of  cheap 
fish,  with  a  few  potatoes,  is  more  common  among 
the  poor  Irish  than  the  poor  English  female  street- 
sellers.  **  Indeed,  sir,"  said  an  elderly  woman, 
who  sold  cakes  of  blacking  and  small  wares, ''  I 
could  make  a  meal  on  fish  and  potatoes,  cheaper 
than  on  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  though  I  don  t 
take  milk  with  my  tea — I  've  got  to  like  it  better 
without  milk  than  with  it — but  if  you  're  a  long 
time  on  your  legs  in  the  streets  and  get  to  your 
bit  of  a  home  for  a  cup  of  tea,  you  want  a  bit  of 
rest  over  it,  and  if  you  have  to  cook  fish  it 's  such 
a  trouble.  0,  no,  indeed,  this  time  of  year  there 's 
no  'ciision  to  light  a  fire  for  your  tea — and  tes 
'livens  you  far  more  nor  a  herring — because  there's 
always  some  neighbour  to  give  a  poor  woman  a 
jug  of  boiling  water."  Married  women,  who  may 
carry  on  a  trade  distinct  from  that  of  their  hu^ 
bands,  live  as  well  as  their  earnings  and  the 
means  of  the  couple  will  permit  :  what  they  con- 
sider good  living  is  a  dinner  daily  off  "  good  block 
ornaments  "  (small  pieces  of  meat,  discoloured  and  j 
dirty,  but  not  tainted,  usually  set  for  sale  on  the 
butcher's  block),  tripe,  cow-heel,  beef-sausages,  or  | 
soup  from  a  cheap  cook-shop,  "at  2d.  a  pint*  > 
To  this  there  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  beer, 
which,  in  all  populous  neighbourhoods,  is  "S</. 
a  pot  (quart)  in  your  own  jugs."  From  what  I 
could  learn,  it  seems  to  mc  that  an  inordinate  or 
extravagant  indulgence  of  the  palate,  under  any 
circumstances,  is  far  less  common  among  the 
female  than  the  male  street-sellers. 

During  the  summer  and  the  fine  months  of  the 
spring  and  autumn,  there  are,  I  am  assured,  one-third 
of  the  London  street-sellers — male  and  female— 
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"tiBiDpmg"  the  country.  At  Maidstone  Fair  the 
other  day,  I  was  told  by  an  intelligent  itinerant 
dealer,  there  were  300  women,  all  of  whose  faces 
he  believed  he  had  seen  at  one  time  or  other  in 
London.  The  Irish,  however,  tramp  very  little 
into  the  country  for  purposes  of  trade,  but  they 
travel  in  great  numbers  from  one  place  to  another 
for  purposes  of  mendicancy;  or,  if  they  have  a 
desire  to  emigrate,  they  will  tramp  from  London 
to  Liverpool,  literally  begging  their  way,  no 
matter  whether  they  have  or  have  not  any  money. 
The  female  street-sellers  are  thus  a  fluctuating 
body. 

The  beggars  among  the  women  who  profess  to 
be  street-traders  are  chiefly  Irishwomen,  some  of 
whom,  though  otherwise  well-conducted,  sober 
and  chaste,  beg  shamelessly  and  with  any  menda- 
cious representation.  It  is  remarkable  enough, 
too,  that  of  the  Irishwomen  who  will  thus  beg, 
many  if  employed  in  any  agricultural  work,  or 
in  the  rougher  household  labours,  such  as  scour- 
ing or  washing,  will  work  exceedingly  hard.  To 
any  feeling  of  self-respect  or  self-dependence,  how- 
ever, they  seem  dead ;  their  great  merit  is  their 
chastity,  their  great  shame  their  lying  and  men- 
dicancy. 

The  female  street-sellers  are  again  a  fluctuating 
body,  as  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  A 
large  proportion  go  oif  to  work  in  market-gardens, 
in  the  gathering  of  peas,  beans,  and  the  several 
frnits;  in  weeding,  in  hay-making,  in  the  corn- 
harvest  (when  they  will  endeavour  to  obtain  leave 
to  glean  if  they  are  unemployed  more  profitably), 
and  afterwards  in  the  hopping.  The  women,  how- 
ever, thus  seeking  change  of  employment,  are  the 
mder  street-sellers,  those  who  merely  buy  oranges 
at  Ad.  to  sell  at  6{2.,  and  who  do  not  meddle  with 
any  calling  mixed  up  with  the  necessity  of  skill 
in  selection,  or  address  in  recommending.  Of 
this  half-vagrant  class,  many  are  not  street-sellers 
usually,  but  are  half  prostitutes  and  half  thieves, 
not  nnfrcquently  drinking  all  their  earnings,  while 
of  the  habitual  female  street- sellers,  I  do  not  think 
that  drunkenness  is  now  a  very  prevalent  vice. 
Their  earnings  are  small,  and  if  they  become 
habituated  to  an  indulgence  in  drink,  their  means 
are  soon  dissipated ;  in  which  case  they  arc  unable 
to  obtain  stock-money,  and  they  cease  to  be  street- 
sellers. 

If  I  may  venture  upon  an  estimation,  I  should 
say  that  the  women  engaged  in  street  sale — 
wives,  widows,  and  single  persons — niunber  from 
25,000  to  30,000,  and  that  their  average  earnings 
run  from  2«.  %d.  to  As.  a  week. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  histories  of 
individuals  belonging  to  each  of  the  above  class  of 
female  street-sellers,  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
what  has  been  said  respecting  them  generally. 

Of   ▲   SlNQLB    WOMAK,  AS    A   StREET-SeLLBR. 

I  HAD  some  difficulty,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  in  finding  a  single  woman  who,  by  her 
unaided  industry,  supported  herself  on  the  sale 
of  street  merchandise.  There  were  plenty  of 
single  young  women  so  engaged,  but  they  lived, 
or  lodged,  with  their  parents  or  with  one  parent, 


or  they  had  some*  support,  however  trifling,  from 
some  quarter  or  other.  Among  the  street  Irish 
I  could  have  obtained  statements  from  many 
single  women  who  depended  on  their  daily  sale 
for  their  daily  bread,  but  I  have  already  given 
instances  of  their  street  life.  One  Irishwoman, 
a  spinster  of  about  50,  for  I  had  some  con- 
versation with  her  in  the  course  of  a  former 
inquiry,  had  supported  herself  alone,  by  street 
sale,  for  many  years.  She  sat,  literally  packed  in 
a  sort  of  hamper-basket,  at  the  comer  of  Charles- 
street,  Leather-lane.  She  seemed  to  fit  herself 
cross-legged,  like  a  Turk,  or  a  tailor  on  his  shop- 
board,  into  her  hamper ;  her  fruit  stall  was  close 
by  her,  and  there  she  seemed  to  doze  away  life 
day  by  day — for  she  usually  appeared  to  be  wrapped 
in  slumber.  If  any  one  approached  her  stall,  how- 
ever, she  seemed  to  awake,  as  it  were,  mechanically. 
I  have  missed  this  poor  woman  of  late,  and  I 
believe  she  only  packed  herself  up  in  the  way 
described  when  the  weather  was  cold. 

A  woman  of  about  26  or  27 — I  may  again 
remark  that  the  regular  street-sellers  rarely  know 
their  age — made  the  following  statement.  She  was 
spare  and  sickly  looking,  but  said  that  her  health 
was  tolerably  good. 

"1  used  to  mind  my  mothers  stall,"  she  stated, 
"  when  I  was  a  girl,  when  mother  wasn't  well  or 
had  a  little  work  at  pea-shelling  or  such  like.  She 
sold  sweet-stuff.  No,  she  didn*t  make  it,  but 
bought  it.  I  never  cared  for  it,  and  when  I  was 
quite  young  I  've  sold  sweet-stuffs  as  I  never  tasted. 
I  never  had  a  father.  I  can't  read  or  write,  but 
I  like  to  hear  people  read.  I  go  to  Zion  Chapel 
sometimes  of  a  Sunday  night,  the  singing 's  so  nice. 
I  don't  know  what  religion  you  may  call  it  of,  but 
it 's  a  Zion  Chapel.  Mother 's  been  dead  these — 
well  I  don't  know  how  long,  but  it 's  a  long  time. 
I  've  lived  by  myself  ever  since,  and  kept  myself, 
and  I  have  half  a  room  with  another  young  woman 
who  lives  by  making  little  boxes.  I  don't  know 
what  sort  of  boxes.  Pill-boxes  1  Very  likely,  sir, 
but  I  can't  say  I  ever  saw  any.  She  goes  out  to 
work  on  another  box-maker's  premises.  She 's  no 
better  off  nor  me.  We  pays  I*.  Qd.  a-week 
between  us  ;  it 's  my  bed,  and  the  other  sticks  is 
her'n.  We  *gree  well  enough.  I  haven't  sold 
sweet  stuff  for  a  great  bit.  I've  sold  small 
wares  in  the  streets,  and  artificials  (artificial 
flowers),  and  lace,  and  penny  dolls,  and  penny 
boxes  (of  toys).  No,  I  never  hear  anything 
improper  from  young  men.  Boys  has  sometimes 
said,  when  I  've  been  selling  sweets,  *  Don't  look 
so  hard  at  'em,  or  they'll  turn  sour.'  I  never 
minded  such  nonsense.  I  has  very  few  amuse- 
ments. I  goes  once  or  twice  a  month,  or  so,  to 
the  gallery  at  the  Wick  (Victoria  Theatre),  for  I 
live  near.  It 's  beautiful  there.  0,  it 's  really 
grand.  I  don't  know  what  they  call  what's  played, 
because  I  can't  read  the  bills. 

"  I  hear  what  they  're  called,  but  I  forgets.  I 
knows  Miss  Vincent  and  John  Herbert  when  they 
come  on.  I  likes  them  the  best.  .  I  'm  a  going 
to  leave  the  streets.  I  have  an  aunt  a  laundress, 
because  she  was  mother's  sister,  and  I  always 
helped  her,  and  she  taught  me  laundressing.     I 
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work  for  her  three  and  Bometimet  four  dayi  a- week 
now,  because  the  's  lost  her  daughter  Ann,  and 
I  'm  known  as  a  good  ironer.  Another  Uuudress 
will  employ  me  next  week,  so  I  'm  dropping  the 
sUeets,  as  I  cm  do  far  better.  I  'm  not  likely  to 
be  married  and  I  don't  want  to." 

Of  ▲  Mkcuakic's  Wife,  as  a  Stbket-Skllfb. 
A  xiDDLE-aged  woman,  presenting  what  may 
be  best  understood  as  a  decency  of  appearance, 
for  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  her  face  or 
dreu,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  her  expe- 
rience as  a  street-seller,  and  of  her  feelings  when 
she  first  became  one  : — 

•'  I  went  into  service  very  young  in  the  coun- 
try," she  said,  **  but  mistreu  brought  me  up  to 
Loudon  with  her,  where  master  had  got  a  situa- 
tion :  the  children  was  so  fond  of  me.  4  I  saved  a 
little  money  in  that  and  other  placet  as  girls  often 
does,  and  they  seems  not  to  save  it  so  much  fur 
themselves  as  for  others.  Father  got  the  first  bit 
of  money  I  saved,  or  he  would  have  been  seized 
for  rent — he  was  only  a  working  man  (agricultu- 
ral labourer) — and  all  the  rest  I  scraped  went 
before  I  'd  been  married  a  fortnight,  for  I  gut 
married  when  I  was  24.  O  nu,  indeed,  I 
don't  mean  tliat  my  money  was  wasted  by  my 
husband.  It  was  every  farthing  laid  out  in  the 
house,  besides  what  he  had,  fur  we  took  a  small 
house  in  a  little  street  near  the  Cummercial-road, 
and  lot  out  furnished  rooms.  We  did  very  well 
at  lirit  with  lodgings,  but  the  lodgers  were  mates 
of  Vf?Ht'U,  or  pe.ipli.'  about  the  river  and  the  docks, 
and  they  were  always  coming  and  going,  and  the 
rooms  was  often  empty,  and  some  went  away  in 
debt.  My  husband  n  a  smith,  and  was  in  mid- 
dling worK  tor  a  good  while.  Then  he  got  a  job 
to  go  wiih  some  horses  to  France,  Uv  he  can  groom 
n  iiorsc  as  well  as  shoe  it.  and  he  was  a  lon;{  time 
awny,  three  or  four  months,  tor  he  was  si-nt  into 
anoiiier  country  when  he  got  to  Fiance,  hut  I 
dont  understand  the  particulars  of  it.  The  ruoms 
was  empty  and  the  last  lodger  went  away  without 
paying,  and  1  had  nothing  to  meet  the  quarter's 
rent,  and  the  landK)rd,  all  of  a  sudden  almost,  put 
in  the  brokers,  lor  he  said  my  husband  would 
never  come  back,  and  perhaps  1  should  be  >elling 
the  furniture  and  be  oil"  to  j.«in  him,  for  he 
told  me  it  was  all  a  ])lanned  liiing  he  knew. 
And  so  the  furniture  wiis  sold  lor  next  to 
nothing,  and  1/.  0<.  was  given  to  me  af:er 
the  jsule;  I  suppose  tliat  was  over  when  all  was 
jMiid,  but  I'd  been  forced  to  part  with  some 
linen  and  things  to  li\e  upon  and  pay  tiie  rjite«, 
that  came  very  heavy.  My  husband  came  back 
to  an  empty  house  three  d.iys  after,  and  he  'd  been 
unlucky,  lor  ho  brought  home  only  4/.  instead  of 
lU/.  at  least,  as  he  expected,  but  he  'd  been  cheated 
by  the  man  he  went  into  the  other  country  with. 
Yes,  the  man  that  cheated  him  was  an  Englishman, 
and  my  poor  John  was  put  to  great  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, and  was  in  a  strange  place  without  know- 
ing a  word  of  the  language.  Ihit  the  foreigners 
was  very  kind  to  him,  he  said,  and  didn't  laugh 
at  him  when  ho  tried  to  make  hisself  understood, 
as  I  ve  fccen  people  do  here  many  a  time.     The 


landlord  gave  ui  1^  to  give  up  the  house,  as  be 
had  a  good  offer  for  it,  and  so  we  had  to  start 
again  in  the  world  like. 

"  Our  money  was  almost  all  gone  before  John 
got  regular  work,  the'  he  had  Mine  odd  jobs,  and 
then  be  had  for  a  good  many  monthi  the  care  of 
a  horse  and  cart  for  a  tradetnum  in  the  Oity. 
Shortly  after  that  he  was  laid  up  a  week  with  a 
crushed  leg,  but  his  master  wouldn't  wait  a  week 
for  him,  so  he  hired  another :  '  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  John,'  says  he,  when  I  told  his  master 
of  the  accident, '  and  I  'm  sorry,  very  sorry,  but  my 
business  can't  be  hindered  by  waiting  for  peopls 
getting  better  of  accidents.'  John  got  work  at  his 
own  business  next,  but  there  was  always  some 
stopper.  Ue  was  ill,  or  I  was  ill,  and  if  then  wai 
10s.  in  the  house,  then  it  went  and  wasn't  enough. 
And  so  we  went  on  for  n  good  many  years,  I  doa't 
know  how  many.  John  kept  working  among 
horses  and  carts,  or  at  his  own  business,  butwhst 
with  travelling  abroad,  I  suppose,  and  such  like, 
he  got  to  like  best  to  be  in  the  streets,  and  he  bsi 
his  health  best  that  way."  (The  husband,  it  ii  | 
evident,  was  afflicted  with  the  restlessneas  of  the 
tribe.)  *'  About  seven  years  ago  we  were  very 
badly  off — no  work,  and  no  money,  and  neither  of 
of  us  well.  Then  I  used  to  make  a  few  women's 
plain  night-caps  and  pUin  morning  caps  forservmnti,  , 
and  sell  them  to  a  shopkeeper,  but  latterly  I  couldn't 
sell  them  at  all,  or  get  no  more  than  the  stuff  coit 
me,  without  any  proAt  for  labour.  So  at  last— 
and  it  was  on  a  Friday  evening  of  all  unluckj 
times — my  gold  wedding-ring  that  cost  8*.  td., 
and  that  1  'd  stuck  to  all  along,  had  to  be  pawnrd 
for  4*.  Ci/.  for  rent  and  bread.  That  Ka$  a  shock- 
ing time,  sir.  We  've  sat  in  the  dark  of  an  erfo- 
ing.  for  we  could  get  neither  coals  nor  a  candle  an 
wo  was  a  little  in  debt,  and  John  said,  it  wa<t  a 
blessing  after  all  perhaps  that  we  hadn't  no  family, 
for  he  often,  both  joking  atid  serious,  wished  for 
children,  but  it  wasn't  God's  will  you  sec  that  we 
shnuld  have  any.  One  morning  when  I  woke  very 
early  1  found  my  husband  just  going  out,  and  when 
I  asked  him  wliat  sent  him  out  so  soon,  he  .<i,ti  : 
'It's  for  nothing  bad,  so  don't  fret  yourself,  old 
gal.'  That  day  he  walked  all  over  London  and 
called  on  all  the  masters  as  had  employed  hiui.  or 
ku'iwed  him.  an«l  told  them  how  he  was  situattrd, 
and  saiil  that  if  iie  could  borrow  'lK)f.  up  and  down, 
he  could  do  a  litih*,  he  knew — the  thought  of 
it  came  into  his  mind  all  of  a  sudden — in  going 
about  with  a  horse  and  cart,  that  he  could  hire, 
and  sell  coals  to  poor  people,  lie  raised  8*.  6rf., 
I  think  it  was,  and  started  with  a  quarter  of  s 
ton  of  coaU,  and  then  another  quarter  when  the 
first  was  sold,  and  he  carried  it  on  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  Ihit  the  hire  of  the  horse  and  cart 
took  all  the  profit,  and  the  poor  people  wanted 
credit,  besides  people  must  cheat  to  thrive  as  f//.* 
coiils  in  the  street.  All  this  time  I  could  do  noihirc 
—  though  I  tried  for  washing  and  charing,  but  1 '« 
slow  at  washing — but  st^irve  at  home,  and  be  afnuu 
every  kntK'k  was  the  landlord.  After  t'nat  John 
was  employed  to  carry  a  very  heavy  board  over 
his  shoulder,  and  so  as  to  have  it  read  on  both 
sides.     It  was  about  an  eating-house,  and  I  went 
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with  him  to  gire  little  bills  about  it  to  all  we  met, 
for  it  was  as  much  as  a  man  could  do  to  carry  the 
board.  He  had  1«.  a  day,  and  I  had  ^d.  That 
was  ray  first  time  in  the  streets  and  I  felt  so 
'shamed  to  come  to  that  I  thought  if  I  met  any 
people  I  knew  in  Bssex,  or  any  of  my  old  mis- 
tresses, what  would  they  think.  Then  we  had 
all  sorts  of  jokes  to  'stand.  We  both  looked 
pinched,  and  young  gents  used  to  say,  '  Do  you 
dine  there  yourselves  1'  and  the  boys — 0,  of  all 
the  torments  ! — they  've  shouted  out,  '  Bxcellent 
Dining-rooms'  that  was  on  the  board,  sir,  'and 
two  jolly  speciments  of  the  style  of  grub  t '  I 
could  have  knocked  their  saucy  heads  together. 
We  was  resting  in  the  shade  one  day — and  we 
were  anxious  to^do  our  best,  for  \$.  6d.  a  day  was 
a  great  thing  then — and  an  old  gentleman  came  up 
and  said  he  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  sun.  He 
looked  like  a  parson,  but  was  a  joky  man,  and 
he'd  been  having  some  wine,  I  think,  he  smelled 
of  it  so.  He  began  to  talk  to  us  and  ask  us 
questions,  such  as  you  have,  sir,  and  we  told  him 
how  we  was  situated.  '  GK)d  bless  you,'  says  he, 
*for  I  think  you're  honest  folks.  People  that  lie 
'don't  talk  like  you;  here's  some  loose  silver  I 
have,'  and  he  gave  John  5«.  Qd.  and  went  away. 
We  could  hardly  think  it  was  real ;  it  seemed  such 
a  lot  of  money  just  then,  to  be  got  clear  all  at  once. 
I  've  never  seen  him  since,  and  never  saw  him,  as 
I  knows  of,  before,  but  may  God  Almighty  bless 
him  wherever  he  is,  for  I  think  that  5«.  6(2. 
put  new  life  into  us,  and  brought  a  blessing.  A 
relation  of  John's  came  to  London  not  long  after 
and  gave  him  a  sovereign  and  sent  him  some  old 
clothes,  and  very  good  ones,  when  he  went  back. 
Then  John  hired  a  barrow — it's  his  own  now — 
and  started  as  a  costermonger.  A  neighbour  of 
cum  told  him  how  to  do  it,  and  he's  done  very 
well  at  it  since. 

"  Well,  you  know,  sir,  I  could'nt  like  to  stay  at 
home  by  myself  doing  of  a  nothing,  and  I  couldn't 
get  any  charing  ;  besides  John  says,  '  Why,  can't 
you  sell  something]'  So  I  made  some  plain 
women's  caps,  and  as  we  lived  in  Ann's-place, 
Waterloo-road,  then,  I  went  into  the  New  Cut 
with  them  on  a  Saturday  night.  But  there  was 
such  crowding,  and  shoving,  and  shouting,  that 
I  was  kept  under  and  sold  only  one  cap.  I 
was  very  much  nervoused  before  I  went  and 
thought  again — it  was  very  foolish,  I  know — 
*  if  I  saw  anybody  from  Essex,'  for  country  people 
•eem  to  think  all  their  friends  in  London  are 
making  fortunes  I  Before  I  went  my  landlady 
wmld  treat  me  to  a  little  drop  of  gin  to  give  me 
•pirits,  and  '  for  luck,'  but  I  think  it  made  me 
more  nervoused.  I  very  seldom  taste  any.  And 
John's  very  good  that  way.  He  takes  his  pint  or 
two  every  now  and  then,  but  I  know  where  he 
uses,  and  if  it  gets  late  I  go  for  him  and  he  comes 
home.  The  next  time  I  went  to  sell  in  the  Out 
I  got  bold,  for  I  knew  I  was  doing  nothing  but 
what  was  honest ;  I  've  sold  caps,  and  millinery, 
and  laces,  and  artificial  flowers,  and  such  like  ever 
since.  We  've  saved  a  little  money  now,  which  is 
in  the  bank,  thank  God,  but  that 's  not  done  by 
oottering,  or  by  my  trade.   But  my  husband  buys 


a  poney  every  now  and  then,  and  grooms  and 
fattens  it  up  well,  and  makes  it  quite  another 
thing,  and  so  clears  a  pound  or  two ;  he  once 
cleared  8/.  16*.  on  it.  We  don't  go  to  church  or 
chapel  on  a  Sunday,  we  're  so  tired  out  after  the 
week's  work.  But  John  reads  a  tract  that  a  young 
lady  leaves  'till  he  falls  asleep  over  it" 

Of  an  Irishwomah,  as  a  Street-Sbller. 
I  HATB  before  had  occasion  to  remark  the  aptitude 
of  the  poor  Irish  in  the  streets  of  London  not  so 
much  to  lie,  which  may  be  too  harsh  a  word  when 
motives  and  idiosyncrasy  are  considered,  but  to 
exaggerate,  and  misrepresent,  and  colour  in  such 
a  way  that  the  truth  becomes  a  mere  incident  in 
the  narrative,  instead  of  being  the  animating 
principle  throughout  I  speak  here  not  as  regards 
any  direct  question  or  answer  on  one  specific 
point,  but  as  regards  a  connected  statement.  Pre- 
suming  that  a  poor  Irishwoman,  for  instance,  had 
saved  up  a  few  shillings,  very  likely  for  some 
laudable  purpose,  and  had  them  hidden  about  her 
person,  and  was  asked  if  she  had  a  farthing  in 
the  world,  she  would  reply  with  a  look  of  most 
stolid  innocence,  "  Sorra  a  fardin,  sir."  This  of 
course  is  an  unmitigated  lie.  Then  ask  her  why 
she  is  so  poor  and  what  are  her  hopes  for  the 
future,  and  a  very  slender  substratum  of  truth 
will  suffice  for  the  putting  together  of  a  very 
ingetiioos  history,  if  she  think  the  occasion  re- 
quires it 

It  is  the  same  when  these  poor  persons  are 
questioned  as  to  their  former  life.  They  have 
heard  of  societies  to  promote  emigration,  and  if 
they  fancy  that  "any  inquiries  are  made  of  them 
with  a  view  to  emigration,  they  will  ingeniously 
shape  their  replies  so  as  to  promote  or  divert  that 
object,  according  to  their  wishes.  If  they  think 
the  inquiries  are  for  some  charitable  purpose,  their 
tale  of  woe  and  starvation  is  heart-rend ing.  The 
probability  is  that  they  may  have  suflfered  much, 
and  long,  and  bravely,  but  they  will  still  exag- 
gerate. In  one  thing,  however,  I  have  found 
them  understate  the  fact,  and  that  I  believe  prin- 
cipally, or  wholly,  when  they  had  been  previously 
used  to  the  most  wretched  of  the  Irish  hovels.  I 
mean  as  to  their  rooms.  "  Where  do  you  live," 
may  be  asked.  "  Will,  thin,  in  Paraker-street 
(Parker-street)  Derwry-lane  1 "  "Have  you  a 
decent  roomV  "  Shure,  thin,  and  it  is  dacint 
for  a  poor  woman."  On  a  visit,  perhaps  the 
room  will  be  found  smoky,  filthy,  half-ruinous, 
and  wretched  in  every  respect.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  if  these  poor  people  could  be  made 
to  comprehend  the  motives  which  caused  their 
being  questioned  for  the  purposes  of  this  work, 
the  elucidation  of  the  truth — motives  which  they 
cannot  be  made  to  understand — they  would  speak 
with  a  iiir  greater  regard  to  veracity.  But  they 
will  suspect  an  ulterior  object,  involving  some 
design  on  the  part  of  the  querist,  and  they  will 
speak  accordingly.  To  what  causes,  social  or 
political,  national,  long-rooted,  or  otherwise,  this 
spirit  may  be  owing,  it  is  not  now  my  business  to 
inquire. 

At  the  outlet  of  my  inqniries  amongit  the  peer 
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Irish,  whole  ciTility  and  often  natire  politeness, 
where  there  is  a  better  degree  of  intelligence, 
makes  it  almost  impouible  to  be  angry  with  them 
even  when  you  listen  to  a  story  of  which  you 
believe  not  one-sixth — at  the  outset  of  my  inqniries, 
I  say,  I  was  told  by  an  Irish  gentleman  that  I 
was  bure  to  heiir  the  truth  if  I  had  authority  to 
use  the  name  of  their  priest  I  readily  obtained 
the  consent  of  reverend  gentlemen  to  use  their 
names  and  for  any  purpose  of  inquiry,  a  courtesy 
which  I  thankfully  acknowledge.  I  mention  this 
more  especially,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that 
there  has  been  exaggeration  in  my  foregoing  or  in 
the  followins  statement,  where  the  Irish  are  the 
narrators.     I  have  little  doubt  of  their  truth. 

It  may  be  but  proper  to  remark,  in  order  that 
one  class  of  poor  people  may  not  be  unduly  deprt- 
dated,  while  another  class  is,  perhaps,  unduly  ap- 
prtciatedf  that  the  poor  Irishman  is  much  more 
imaginative,  is  readier  of  wit  and  far  readier  of 
speech,  than  an  Knglishman  of  a  corresponding 
grade;  and  were  the  untaught  Englishman 
equally  gifted  in  those  respects,  who  will  avouch 
that  hii  regard  for  the  truth  would  be  much  more 
severe  1 

Of  the  causes  which  induced  a  good-looking 
Irish  woman  to  become  a  street-seller  I  had  the 
following  account,  which  I  give  in  its  curious 
details : — 

"  'Deed  thin,  sir,  it  *8  more  than  20  long  years 
since  I  came  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  wid  my 
father  and  mother,  and  brother  William  that's 
deiid  and  gone,  rest  his  soul.  He  died  when  he 
was  fourteen.  They  was  masons  in  Ireland. 
Was  both  father  and  mother  masons,  sir  ?  Well, 
then,  in  any  quiet  job  mother  helped  father,  for 
she  was  a  strong  woman.  They  came  away 
sudden.  They  was  in  some  thrubble,  but  I  never 
knew  what,  for  they  wouldn't  Uilk  to  me  about  it. 
We  th ravelled  from  Liverpool  to  London,  for  there 
was  no  worruk  at  Liverpool ;  and  he  got  worruk 
on  buildings  in  London,  and  had  \^s.  a  week  ;  and 
mother  cleaned  and  worruked  for  a  greengrocer,  as 
tht-y  called  him — he  sold  coals  more  than  any- 
thing— where  we  lodged,  and  it  wiisn't  much,  she 
got,  but  she  aimed  what  is  such  a  thrubble  to 
poor  people,  the  rint.  We  was  well  off,  and 
I  was  sent  to  school ;  and  we  should  have  been 
better  oif,  but  father  took  too  much  to  the  dhrop, 
God  save  him.  He  fell  onste  and  broke  his  leg ; 
and  though  the  hospital  gintlemen,  God  bless  thcra 
for  good  Christians,  got  him  through  it,  he  got 
little  worruk  when  he  came  out  again,  and  died  in 
less  than  a  year.  Mother  wasn't  long  afther 
him ;  and  on  her  death-bed  she  said,  so  low  I 
could  hardly  hear  her,  '  Mary,  my  darlint,  if 
you  starruve,  be  vartuous.  Rimimber  poor  Illen's 
funeral.'  When  I  was  quite  a  child,  sir,  I  went 
wid  mother  to  a  funeral — she  was  a  relation — and 
it  was  of  a  young  woman  that  died  after  her  child 
had  been  borrun  a  fortnight,  and  she  wasn't  mar- 
ried ;  that  was  I  lien.  Her  body  was  brought  out 
of  the  lying-in  hospital — I  're  often  heard  spake 
of  it  since — and  was  in  the  churchyard  to  be 
buried  ;  and  her  brother,  that  hadn't  seen  her  for 
'     a  long  lime,  came  and  wanted  to  see  her  in  her 


coffin,  and  they  took  the  lid  off,  and  then  he 
cumised  her  in  her  coffin  afore  him;  she'd  been  so 
wicked.  But  he  wasn't  a  good  man  hisself^  and 
was  in  dhrink  too;  still  nobody  said  anything,  and 
he  walked  away.  It  made  me  ill  to  see  Illen  in 
her  coffin,  and  hear  him  curruse,  and  I  've  remim- 
bered  it  ever  since. 

**  I  was  thin  fifteen,  I  believe,  and  hadn't  any 
friends  that  had  any  tie  to  me.  I  was  lone,  sir. 
But  the  neeboors  said,  *  Poor  thing,  she's  left  on 
the  shuckrawn'  (homeless) ;  and  they  helped  me, 
and  I  got  a  place.  Mistress  was  very  kind  at 
first,  that 's  my  first  mistress  was,  and  I  had  the 
care  of  a  child  of  three  years  old;  they  had  only 
one,  because  mistress  was  busy  miUiing  waistcoats. 
Master  was  a  hatter,  and  away  all  day,  and  they 
was  well  off.  But  some  women  called  on  mistress 
once,  and  they  had  a  deal  of  talkin*,  and  bbr 
dherin',  and  laughin*,  and  I  don't  know  how 
often  I  was  sent  out  for  quarterns  of  gin.  Then 
they  all  went  out  together;  and  mistress  csne 
home  quite  tipsy  just  afore  master,  and  went  up- 
stairs, and  had  just  time  to  get  into  bed;  she 
told  me  to  tell  master  she  had  one  of  her  sick 
head-aches  and  was  forced  to  go  to  bed;  she 
went  on  that  way  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
master  and  she  used  to  quarrel  of  a  night,  for  I 
could  hear  them.  One  night  he  came  home 
sooner  than  common,  and  he  'd  been  drinking,  or 
perhaps  it  might  be  thrubble,  and  he  sent  me  to 
bed  wid  the  child  ;  and  sometime  in  the  night,  I 
don't  know  what  time,  but  I  could  only  see  from 
a  gas-lamp  that  shined  into  the  room,  he  came 
in,  for  there  was  no  fastenin'  inside  the  door,  it 
was  only  like  a  closet,  and  he  began  to  ask  me 
about  mistress.  When  he  larned  she'd  been 
drinking  wid  other  women,  he  used  dreadful  lan- 
guage, and  pulled  me  out  of  bed,  and  struck  me 
with  a  stick  that  he  snatched  up,  he  could  see  it 
in  the  gas-light,  it  was  little  Frank's  horse,  and 
swore  at  me  for  not  telling  him  afore.  He  only 
struck  mo  onste,  but  I  screamed  ever  so  often,  I 
was  so  frightened.  I  dressed  myself,  and  Iflj 
down  in  my  clothes  .and  got  up  as  soon  as  it 
was  light — it  was  summer  time — and  thought  I 
would  go  away  and  complain  to  some  one.  I 
would  a-ik  the  neebours  who  to  complain  to. 
When  I  was  going  out  there  was  master  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  kitchen.  He'd  never 
been  to  bed,  and  he  says,  says  he,  *  Mary, 
where  are  you  going?'  So  I  told  him,  and  he 
begged  my  pardon,  and  said  he  was  ashamed  of 
what  he  'd  done,  but  he  was  half  mad  ;  then  he 
began  to  cry,  and  so  I  cried,  and  mistress  came 

'  home  just  then,  and  when  she  saw  us  both  crying 
together,  she  cried,  and  said  she  wasn't  wanted,  as 
we  was  man  and  wife  already.     Master  just  gave 

I  h«  r  a  push  and  down  she  fell,  and  be  ran  oat 
She  seemed  so  bad,  and  the  child  began  to  cry, 
that  I  couldn't  lave  thin ;  and  master  came  home 

\  drunk  that  night,  but  he  wasn't  cross,  for  he'd 
made  out  that  mistress  had  been  drinking  with 
some  neebours,  and  had  got  to  her  mothers,  and 
that  she  was  so  tipsy  she  fell  asleep,  they  let  her 
stay  till  morning,  and  then  some  woman  set  ber 
home,  but  she  'd  been  there  all  night.    They  nsde 
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it  up  at  last,  but  I  wouldn't  itay.  They  was  very 
kind  to  me  when  I  left,  and  paid  me  all  that  was 
owing,  and  gare  me  a  good  pair  of  shoes,  too;  for 
they  was  well  o£ 

**  I  had  a  many  places  for  seven  years ;  after 
that,  and  when  I  was  out  of  a  place,  I  stayed  wid 
a  widder,  and  a  very  dacint  woman,  she  was  wid 
a  daughter  working  for  a  bookbinder,  and  the  old 
woman  had  a  good  pitch  with  fruit.  Some  of  my 
places  was  very  harrud,  but  shure,  again,  I  met 
some  as  was  very  kind.  I  left  one  because  they 
was  always  wanting  me  to  go  to  a  Methodist 
chapel,  and  was  always  running  down  my  religion, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  hinder  my  ever  going 
to  mass.  They  would  hardly  pay  me  when  I 
left,  because  I  wouldn't  listen  to  them,  they  said 
— the  haythens! — when  they  would  have  saved 
my  soul.  They  save  my  soul,  indeed !  The  likes 
o'  thim  1  Yes,  indeed,  thin,  I  had  wicked  offers 
sometimes,  and  from  masters  that  should  have 
known  better.  I  kept  no  company  wid  young 
men.  One  mistress  refused  me  a  karackter,  be- 
cause I  was  so  unhandy,  she  said;  but  she 
thought  better  of  it.  At  last,  I  had  a  fnver 
(fever),  and  vrasn't  expected  for  long  (not  ex- 
pected to  live) ;  when  I  was  getting  well,  every- 
thing went  to  keep  me.  Whac  wasn't  good 
enough  for  the  pawn  went  to  the  dolly  (dolly- 
shop,  generally  a  rag  and  bottle  shop,  or  a  marine 
store).  When  I  could  get  about,  I  was  so  shabby, 
and  my  clothes  hung  about  me  so,  that  the  shops 
I  went  to  said,  *  Very  sorry,  but  can't  recommend 
you  anywhere;'  and  mistresses  looked  strange 
at  me,  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  and  was 
miserable.  I'd  been  miserable  sometimes  in 
place,  and  had  many  a  cry,  and  thought  how 
Mone'  I  was,  but  I  never  was  so  miserable  as 
this.  At  last,  the  old  woman  I  stayed  along  wid 
— 0,  yes,  she  was  an  Irishwoman — advised  me 
to  sill  fruit  in  the  streets,  and  I  began  on  straw- 
berries, and  borrowed  2s.  6c{.  to  do  it  wid.  I  had 
my  hilth  better  than  ever  thin ;  and  after  I  'd  sold 
fruit  of  all  kinds  for  two  years,  I  got  married.  My 
husband  had  a  potato  can  thin.  I  knew  him  be- 
cause he  lived  near,  and  I  saw  him  go  in  and  out, 
and  go  to  mass.  After  that  he  got  a  porter's  place 
and  dropped  his  can,  and  he  porters  when  he  luis  a 
chance  still,  and  has  a  little  work  in  sewing  sacks 
for  the  corn-merchants.  Whin  he's  at  home  at 
his  sacks,  as  he  b  now,  he  can  mind  the  children 
— we  have  two — and  I  sells  a  few  oranges  to 
make  a  thrifle.  Whin  there's  nothing  iUe  for 
him  to  do,  he  sills  fruit  in  the  sthreets,  and  thin 
I  'm  at  home.     We  do  middlin,  Qod  be  praised." 

There  is  no  doubt  my  informant  was  a  modest, 
and,  in  her  way,  a  worthy  woman.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  English  girl,  after  seven  years 
of  domestic  service,  would  have  so  readily  adapted 
herself  to  a  street  calling.  Had  an  English  girl 
been  living  among,  and  used  to  the  society  of 
women  who  supported  themselves  by  street 
labour,  her  repugnance  to  such  a  life  might  have 
been  lessened;  but  even  then,  I  doubt  if  she, 
who  had  the  virtue  to  resist  the  offers  told  of 
by  my  Irish  informant,  could  have  made  the  at- 
tempt to  live  by  selling  fruit     I  do  not  mean 


that  she  would  rather  have  fallen  into  immoral 
courses  than  honestly  live  upon  the  sale  of  straw- 
berries, but  that  she  would  have  struggled  on  and 
striven  to  obtain  any  domestic  labour  in  preference 
to  a  street  occupation. 

Of  a  Wiixow,  a  Strket-Sbllbr. 
A  WOHAN,  apparently  about  50,  strong-built 
and  red-fiu:ed,  speaking  in  a  loud  tone,  and  what 
people  of  her  class  account  a  hearty  manner,  gave 
me  the  following  account  I  can  readily  condense 
it,  for  in  her  street  career  there  there  was  nothing 
very  novel.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  coster- 
monger,  and  she  married  a  costermonger  before 
she  was  20.  On  my  hinting  that  sometimes 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  not  considered  indis- 
pensable, the  good  woman  laughed  and  said, 
"  married,  or  as  good,  it 's  hall  as  one — but  we 
was  married."  The  marriage  was  not  one  of  unal- 
loyed happiness,  for  the  couple  often  wrangled 
and  occasionally  fought  This  was  told  to  me 
with  some  laughter,  and  with  perfect  good  humoiur ; 
for  the  widow  seemed  interested  to  have  a 
listener.  She  did  not,  I  feel  confident,  exaggerate 
the  merits  of  the  deceased,  nor,  perhaps,  his  fail- 
ings. He  was  the  best  judge  of  fish  in  the  streets, 
she  said,  and  was  the  neatest  hand  in  cutting  it  up, 
or  showing  it  off;  he  was  not  ''a  bad  sort," 
and  was  very  fond  of  his  children.  When  sober 
and  at  work  he  was  a  quiet  fellow,  without  a 
cross  word  for  a  whole  morning,  but  when  drunk, 
which  was  far  too  often  (unless  very  drunk,  and 
then  he  was  silly),  he  went  about  tearing  and 
swearing  "  like  one  o'clock."  But  if  he  saw  his 
wife  take  but  a  glass  or  two,  to  do  her  good,  he 
went  on  like  a  madman,  and  as  if  he  never 
touched  it  himself.  He  never  had  nothing  to 
say  to  other  women — if  he  had  she  would  have 
clawed  their  eyes  out,  and  his'n  too — he  was  as 
good  that  way  as  any  nobleman  could  be,  and  he 
was  a  fine  man  to  look  at ;  and  on  a  Sunday, 
when  he  dressed  hiuelf,  he  was  beautiful.  He 
was  never  in  a  church  in  his  life,  and  didn't 
trouble  hisself  about  such  things ;  they  was  no 
concern  of  his'n. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  treated  this 
matter  too  lightly,  but  the  foregoing  is  really  the 
substance,  and  certainly  it  is  the  tone,  of  the 
widow's  talk,  which  she  poured  forth  freely,  with- 
out expressing  wonder  why  any  one,  a  perfect 
stranger,  cared  to  listen  to  such  a  history.  She 
needeid  but  a  few  hints  and  leading  questions  to 
make  her  talk  on.  Nor  is  this  an  uncommon 
quality  even  among  classes  who  would  be  shocked  to 
be  classed,  in  any  respect,  with  the  Widowed  Street- 
Seller.  Their  own  career,  their  own  sayings  and 
doings,  hopes  and  disappointmenU,  alone  interest 
masses  of  people,  and  with  the  simplicity  which  not 
seldom  pertains  to  selfishness,  they  will  readily  talk 
of  all  that  interests  themselves,  as  if  it  must  neces- 
sarily interest  others.  On  the  whole,  though  the 
departed  costermonger  was  greatly  deplored  by 
his  widow  and  family,  they  did  very  well  without 
him,  and  carry  on  the  business  to  this  day.  He 
died  four  or  five  years  back. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  widow  it  a  shrewd  mIm- 
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woman  enoagb.  I  have  heard  her  erj  ''  mack'rel, 
lire  mack'rel,  eight  a  •hilling,  inack'rel  1 "  and  at 
other  times,  '*  Eight  a  bob,  fine  mack'rel,  mack'rel, 
eight  a  bob,  eight  a  bob  !  "  On  mj  inquiring 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  her  cries, 
the  fish-seller  laughed  and  said,  "  1  cries  eight 
a  bob  when  I  sees  people  as  I  thinks  is  likely 
to  like  slang ;  to  others  I  cries  eight  a  shilling, 
which  no  doubt  is  the  right  way  of  talking." 

Of  THi  Children  StrestSellibs  of 

LONDOK. 

When  we  consider  the  spirit  of  emulation,  of  imita- 
tion, of  bravado,  of  opposition,  of  just  or  idle  re- 
sentment, among  boys,  according  to  their  training, 
companionship,  natural  disposition,  and,  above  all, 
home  treatment,  it  seems  most  important  to  ascer- 
tain how  these  feelings  and  inclinations  are  fostered 
or  stimulated  by  the  examples  of  the  free  street- 
life  of  other  lads  to  be  seen  on  every  side.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  to  a  large  class  of  boys,  whose 
parents  are  not  in  poverty,  the  young  street  ruffian 
is  a  hero. 

If  this  inquiry  be  important,  as  it  unquestion- 
ably is,  concerning  boys,  how  much  more  impor- 
tant is  it,  when  it  includes  the  female  children  of 
the  streets ;  when  it  relates  to  the  sex  who,  in  all 
relations  of  life,  and  in  all  grades  of  society,  are 
really  the  guardians  of  a  people's  virtue. 

The  investigation  is,  again,  rendered  more  inte- 
resting and  more  important,  when  it  includes 
those  children  who  have  known  no  giiid:ince  from 
parent,  master,  or  relative,  but  have  been  flung 
into  the  streets  through  neglect,  through  vicious- 
ness,  or  as  outcast*  from  utter  destitution. 
Mixed  with  the  children  who  really  st'U  in  the 
streets,  are  the  class  who  assume  to  sell  that  they 
may  have  the  better  chance  to  steal,  or  the  greater 
facility  to  bep. 

Ijctore  I  classify  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
causes  which  have  driven  children  to  a  street 
career,  with  all  its  hardening  consequences,  1  may 
point  out  that  culpability  cannot  be  imputed  to 
them  at  the  commencement  of  their  course  of  life. 
They  have  been  either  untaught,  mistaught,  mal- 
treated, neglected,  reijularly  tniined  to  vice,  or 
fairly  turned  into  the  streets  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. The  censure,  then,  is  attributable  to 
parents,  or  those  who  should  fill  the  place  of 
parents — the  State,  or  society.  The  exceptions 
to  this  culpability  as  regards  parents  are  to  be 
found  in  the  iujitances  where  a  costemionger  em- 
ploys his  children  to  aid  him  in  his  business 
occupation,  which  the  parents,  in  their  ignorance 
or  prejudices,  may  account  as  good  as  any  other, 
and  the  youths  thus  become  unfit,  perhaps,  for 
any  other  than  a  scrambling  street  life.  A  second 
exception  may  be  where  the  children  in  a  poor 
family  (as  continually  happens  among  the  Irish  in 
London)  v\Hft  sell  in  the  streets,  that  they  may 
eat  in  any  place. 

In  the  following  details  I  shall  consider  all  to 
be  children  who  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
It  is  just  beyond  that  age  (or  the  age  of  puberty) 
that,  as  our  prison  statistics  and  other  returns 
»how,  criminal  dispositions  are  developed,  **  self- 


will"  become!  more  imperious  and  headstrong, 
that  destructive  propensity,  or  taste,  which  we  term 
the  ruling  passion  or  character  of  the  individoal 
is  educed,  and  the  destiny  of  the  human  being, 
especially  when  apart  from  the  moulding  and 
well-directed  care  of  parent*  or  (riendf,  is  inflo- 
enced  perhaps  for  life. 

Tke  Cause*,  then,  which  fill  onr  streets  with 
children  who  either  manifest  the  keen  and  some- 
times roguish  propensity  of  a  precocious  trader, 
the  daring  and  adroitness  of  the  thief,  or  the 
loutish  indifference  of  the  mere  dull  vagabond, 
content  if  he  can  only  eat  and  sleep,  I  consider  to 
be  these  :— 

1.  The  conduct  of  parents,  masters,  and  mis- 
tresses. 

2.  The  companionship  and  associations  formed 
in  tender  years. 

8.  The  employment  of  children  by  costermon- 
gers  and  others  who  live  by  street  traffic,  and 
the  training  of  costermongers*  children  to  a  stiest 
life. 

4.  Orphanhood^  friendlessness,  and  utter  dci* 
tituUon. 

5.  Vagrant  dispositions  and  tastes  on  the  pert 
of  children,  which  cause  them  to  be  runaways. 

After  this  I  shall  treat  of  (a)  the  pursuiu  of 
the  street-trading  children ;  (b)  their  earnings ; 
(e)  the  causes  or  influences  which  have  induced 
children  to  adopt  some  especial  branch  of  a  street 
life  ;  (d)  their  state  of  education  ;  (e)  their  monli, 
religion,  opinions,  and  conduct;  (/)  places  snd 
character  of  dwellings;  (7)  diet;  (h)  amusements; 
(0  clothing;  (j)  propensities. 

Concerning  cause  1,  viz.,  "  The  conduct  of 
parents,  masters,  and  mistresses,"  I  should  hate 
more  to  say  were  I  treating  of  the  juvenile  crimi- 
nals, instead  of  sellers  in  the  streets.  The  brute 
tyranny  of  parents,  manifested  in  the  wreaking 
of  any  annoyances  or  disappointmenu  they  msy 
have  endured,  in  the  passionate  beating  and 
cursing  of  their  children,  for  trifling  or  for  no 
causes,  is  among  the  worst  symptoms  of  a  de- 
praved nature.  This  conduct  may  be  the  most 
common  among  the  poor,  for  among  them  arc 
fewer  conventional  restraints;  but  it  exists  anionf 
and  debases  other  classes.  Some  parents  only 
exercise  this  tyranny  in  their  fits  of  drunkenness, 
and  make  that  their  plea  in  mitigation  ;  but  their 
dispositions  are  then  only  the  more  undisgnisedlj 
developed,  and  they  would  be  equally  unjust  or 
tyrannical  when  sober,  but  for  some  selfish  fear 
which  checks  them.  A  boy  perhaps  endures  ihij 
course  of  tyranny  some  time,  and  then  finding  it 
increase  he  feels  its  further  endurance  intoierable, 
and  runs  away.  If  he  have  no  friends  with  whom 
he  can  hope  to  find  a  shelter,  the  streets  only  are 
open  to  him.  He  soon  meets  with  comrades, 
some  of  whom  perhaps  had  been  circumstanced 
like  himself,  and,  if  not  strongly  disposed  to  idl^ 
ness  and  vicious  indulgencics,  goes  throngh  a 
course  of  horse- holding,  errand-running,  parcel- 
carrying,  and  such  like,  and  so  becomes,  it  honeiily 
or  prudently  inclined,  a  street-seller,  beginning 
with  fuzees,  or  nuts,  or  some  unexpensive  stock 
The  where  to  buy  and  the  how  to  sell  he  will  And 
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plenty  to  teach  him  at  the  lodging-houses,  where 
he  must  sleep  when  he  can  pay  for  a  hed. 

When  I  was  collecting  information  concerning 
brace-selling  I  met  with  a  youth  of  sixteen  who 
about  two  years  previously  had  run  away  from 
Birmingham,  and  made  his  way  to  London,  with 
2s.  6d.  Although  he  earned  something  weekly,  he 
was  so  pinched  and  beaten  by  a  step-mother  (his 
father  wai  seldom  at  home  except  on  Sunday) 
that  his  life  was  miserable.  This  went  on  for 
nearly  a  year,  until  the  boy  began  to  resist,  and 
one  Saturday  erening,  when  beaten  as  usual,  he 
struck  in  return,  drawing  blood  from  his  step- 
mother's face.  The  finther  came  home  before  the 
fray  was  well  ended  ;  listened  to  his  wife's  state- 
ment, and  would  not  listen  to  the  boy's,  and  in 
hii  turn  chastised  the  lad  mercilessly.  In  fire 
minutes  after  the  boy,  with  aching  bones  and  a 
bitter  spirit,  left  his  father's  house  and  made  his 
way  to  London,  where  he  was  then  rending  cheap 
braces.  This  youth  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  seemed  to  possess  no  quickness  or  intelli- 
gence. The  only  thing  of  which  he  cared  to  talk 
was  his  step-mother's  treatment  of  him ;  all  else 
was  a  bUnk  with  him,  in  comparison ;  this  was 
the  one  burning  recollection. 

I  mtiy  here  observe,  that  I  heard  of  several 
instances  of  children  having  run  away  and  adopted 
a  street  life  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  step- 
mothers hi  more  than  of  step-fathers. 

I  cite  the  foregoing  instance,  as  the  boy*8  career 
was  exactly  that  I  have  described ;  but  the  reader 
will  remember,  that  in  the  many  and  curious  nar- 
ratives I  have  collected,  how  often  the  adult  street- 
seller  has  begun  such  a  life  by  being  a  runaway 
from  domestic  tyranny.  Had  this  Birmingham 
boy  been  less  honest,  or  perhaps  less  diUl,  it 
would  have  been  far  easier  for  him  to  have  be- 
come a  thief  than  a  street-trader.  To  the  gangs 
of  young  thieves,  a  new  boy,  who  is  not  known  to 
the  police  is  often  (as  a  smart  young  pickpocket, 
then  known  as  the  Cocksparrow,  described  it  to 
me)  "a  God-send." 

My  readers  will  remember  that  in  the  collected 
statements  of  the  street-folk,  there  are  several 
accounts  of  runaways,  but  they  were  generally 
older  than  the  age  I  have  fixed,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  an  account  of  one  who  comes  within 
my  classification  of  a  child. 

I  did  not  hear  of  any  girls  who  had  run  away 
from  their  homes  having  become  street-sellers 
merely.  They  more  generally  fall  into  a  course 
of  prostitution,  or  sometimes  may  be  ostensibly 
street-sellers  as  a  means  of  accosting  men,  and, 
perhaps,  for  an  attractive  pretence  to  the  depraved, 
that  they  ore  poor,  innocent  girls,  struggling  for 
an  honest  penny.  If  they  resort  to  the  low 
lodging-houses,  where  the  sexes  are  lodged  indis- 
criminately, their  ruin  seems  inevitable. 

2.  That  the  companionship  and  associations 
formed  in  tender  years  lead  many  children  to  a 
street  life  is  so  evident,  that  I  may  be  brief  on 
the  subject  There  are  few  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  noting  what  they  may  observe  of  poor 
children  in  the  streets  and  quieter  localities, 
who  have  not  seen  little  boys  playing  at  marbles. 


or  gambling  with  halfpennies,  farthings,  or 
buttons,  with  other  lads,  and  who  have  laid  down 
their  basket  of  nuts  or  oranges  to  take  part  in 
the  play.  The  young  street-seller  has  probably 
more  halfpence  at  his  command,  or,  at  any  rate, 
in  his  possession,  than  his  non-dealing  playmates ; 
he  is  also  in  the  undoubted  possession  of  what 
appears  a  large  store  of  things  for  which  poor  boys 
have  generally  a  craving  and  a  relish.  Thus  the 
little  itinerant  trader  is  envied  and  imitated. 

This  attraction  to  a  street  career  is  very  strong, 
I  have  ascertained,  among  the  neglected  children 
of  the  poor,  when  the  parents  are  absent  at  their 
work.  On  a  Saturday  morning,  some  little  time 
since,  I  was  in  a  flagged  court  near  Drury-lane, 
a  wretched  place,  which  was  full  of  children  of  all 
ages.  The  parents  were  nearly  all,  I  believe, 
then  at  work,  or  "  on  the  look  out  for  a  job,"  as 
porters  in  Covent  Garden-market,  and  the  children 
played  in  the  court  until  their  return.  In  one 
comer  was  a  group  of  four  or  five  little  boys  gamb- 
ling  and  squabbling  for  nuts,  of  which  one  of  the 
number  was  |s  vendor.  A  sharp-looking  lad  waa 
gazing  enviously  on,  and  I  asked  him  to  guide  me 
to  the  room  of  a  man  whom  I  wished  to  see.  He 
did  so,  and  I  gave  him  a  penny.  On  my  leaving 
the  court  I  found  this  boy  the  most  eager  of  the 
players,  gambling  with  the  penny  I  had  given  him. 
I  had  occasion  to  return  there  a  few  hours  afier, 
and  the  same  lad  was  leaning  against  the  wall, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  if  suffering  from 
listlessness.  He  had  had  no  luck  with  the  nut  covey, 
he  told  me,  but  be  hoped  before  long  to  sell  nuts 
himself.  He  did  not  know  his  age,  but  he 
appeared  to  be  about  eleven.  Only  last  week  I 
saw  this  same  lad  hawking  a  basket,  very  indif- 
ferently stocked  with  oranges.  He  had  raised  a 
shilling,  he  said,  and  the  "  Barly  Bird  "  (the  nick- 
name of  a  young  street-seller)  had  put  him  up  to 
the  way  to  lay  it  out  On  my  asking  if  his 
fiither  (a  journeyman  butcher)  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  he  replied  that  so  long  as  he  didn't  bother 
his  £ther  he  could  do  what  he  pleased,  and  the 
more  he  kept  out  of  his  (the  father's)  way  the 
better  he  would  be  liked  and  treated. 

The  association  of  poor  boys  and  girls  with  the 
children  of  the  costermongers,  and  of  the  Irish 
firuit-sellers,  who  are  employed  in  itinerant  vend- 
ing, is  often  productive  of  a  strong  degree  of  envy 
on  the  part  of  unemployed  little  ones,  who  look 
upon  having  the  charge  of  a  basket  of  fruit,  to  be 
carried  in  any  direction,  as  a  species  of  independ- 
ence. 

8.  "The  employment  of  children  by  coster- 
mongers, and  others  who  live  by  street  traffic ; 
and  the  training  of  costermongers'  children  to  a 
street  life,  is  the  ordinary  means  of  increase  among 
the  street-folk." 

The  children  of  the  costermongers  become  ne- 
cessarily, as  I  have  already  intimated,  street- 
dealers,  and  perhaps  more  innocently  than  in  any 
other  manner,  by  being  required,  as  soon  as  their 
strength  enables  them,  to  assist  their  parents  in 
their  work,  or  sell  trifles,  single-handed,  for  the 
behoof  of  their  parenU.  The  child  does  but  obey 
his  father,  and  the  fiither  does  but  rear  the  child 
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to  the  calling  by  which  hit  daily  bread  ia  won. 
This  is  the  case  particnlarly  with  the  Iriih,  who 
often  have  large  familief,  and  bring  them  with 
them  to  London. 

There  are,  moreover,  a  great  number  of  boyi, 
"  anybody*!  children,"  aa  I  heard  them  called, 
who  are  tempted  and  trained  to  pnnae  an  open- 
air  traffic,  through  being  engaged  by  coBtermon- 
gen  or  imall  tradeonen  to  sell  upon  coramiision, 
or,  ai  it  ii  termed,  for  "  bunae."  In  the  curious, 
and  almost  in  every  instance  novel,  information 
which  I  gave  to  the  public  concerning  the  largest 
body  of  the  street-sellers,  the  coitermongers,  this 
word  "  bunse "  (probably  a  corruption  of  (<m«u, 
hwM  being  the  slang  for  good)  first  appeared  in 
print.  The  mode  is  this :  a  certain  quantity  of 
■deable,  and  sometimes  of  not  very  saleable,  com- 
modities is  given  to  a  boy  whom  a  costermonger 
knows  and  perhaps  employs,  and  it  is  arranged 
that  the  young  commission-agent  is  to  get  a  par- 
ticular sum  for  them,  which  must  be  paid  to  the 
costermonger ;  I  will  say  8«.,  that  being  somewhere 
about  the  maximum.  For  these  articles  the  lad  may 
ask  and  obtain  any  price  he  can,  and  whatever  he 
obtains  beyond  the  stipulated  8«.  is  his  own  profit 
or  "  bunse."  The  remuneration  thus  accruing  to 
the  boy-vendor  of  course  varies  very  materifdly, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  nature  of 
the  article,  and  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it 
is  hawked.  Much  also  depends  upon  whether  the 
boy  has  a  regular  market  for  his  commodities ; 
whether  he  has  certain  parties  to  whom  he  is 
known  and  upon  whom  he  can  call  to  solicit  cus- 
tom ;  if  he  has,  of  course  his  facilities  for  disposing 
of  his  stock  in  trade  are  much  greater  than  in  the 
cose  of  one  who  has  only  the  chance  of  attracting 
attention  and  obtaining  custom  by  mere  cr}'ing 
and  bawling  "  Penny  a  piece,  Col-ly-flowers," 
"  Five  bunches  a  penny,  lled-dish-es,"  and  such 
like.  The  Irish  boys  c<ill  this  "  having  a  back," 
an  old  Hibernian  phrase  formerly  applied  to  a  very 
different  subject  and  purpose. 

Another  cause  of  the  abundance  of  street- 
dealers  among  the  boyish  fraternity,  whose 
parents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  them, 
is  that  some  costers  keep  a  lad  as  a  regular 
assistant,  whose  duty  it  is  to  puU  the  barrow  of 
his  master  about  the  streets,  and  assist  him  in 
"  crying  "  his  wares.  Sometimes  the  roan  and  the 
boy  call  out  together,  sometimes  separately  and 
alternately,  but  mostly  the  boy  alone  has  to  do 
this  part  of  the  work,  the  coster's  voice  being 
generally  rough  and  hoarse,  while  the  shrill  sound 
of  that  of  the  boy  re-echoes  throughout  the  street 
along  which  they  slowly  move,  and  is  far  more 
likely  to  strike  the  ear,  and  consequently  to 
attract  attention,  than  that  of  the  man.  This 
mode  of  **  practising  the  voice  "  is,  however,  per- 
fectly ruinous  to  it,  as  in  almost  every  case  of  this 
description  we  find  the  natural  tone  completely 
annihilated  at  a  very  early  age,  and  a  harsh, 
hoarse,  guttural,  disagreeable  mode  of  speak- 
ing acquired.  In  addition  to  the  costers  there 
are  others  who  thus  employ  boys  in  the  streets  : 
the  hawkers  of  coal  do  so  invariably,  and  the 
milkmen — especially  those  who  drive  cows  or  have 


a  cart  to  carry  tha  milk-pails  in.  Once  in  the 
streets  and  surrounded  with  street-associates,  the 
boy  soon  becomes  inured  to  this  kind  of  life,  and 
when  he  leaves  his  first  master,  will  frequently 
start  in  some  branch  of  costermongering  for 
himself,  without  seeking  to  obtain  another  con- 
stant employment. 

This  mode  of  employing  lads,  and  on  the  whole 
perhaps  they  are  fiurly  enough  uaed  by  the  coster- 
mongers,  and  generally  tre^ed  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  costers*  wives  or  concubines,  is,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  the  chief  cause  of  the  abund- 
ance and  even  increase  of  the  street-seUen  of  fish, 
firuit,  and  vegetables. 

4.  To  "orphanhood,  friendlescnefi,  and  utter 
destitution,"  the  commerce  of  the  streets  owes  a 
considerable  portion  of  iu  merchants.  A  child  finds 
himself  or  herself  an  orphan ;  the  parents  having 
been  miserably  poor,  he  or  she  lives  in  a  place 
where  streetpfolk  abound ;  it  seems  the  only  road 
to  a  meal  and  a  bed,  and  the  orphan  «  staru"  with 
a  few  lucifer-matches,  boot-laces,  nuts,  or  onioni. 
It  is  the  same  when  a  child,  without  being  an  o^ 
phan,  is  abandoned  or  neglected  by  the  parents, 
and,  perhaps  without  any  injunctions  either  for  or 
against  such  a  course,  is  left  to  his  or  her  own  will 
to  sell  or  steal  in  the  streets. 

5.  The  vagrant  dispositions  and  tastes  of  ladi, 
and,  it  may  be,  now  and  then  somewhat  of  a  reck- 
less spirit  of  adventure,  which  in  oar  days  has  kt 
fewer  fields  than  it  once  had,  is  another  cause  why 
a  street-life  is  embraced.  I^ds  have  been  knovn 
to  run  away  from  even  comfortable  homes  through 
the  mere  spirit  of  restlessness;  and  sometimes 
they  have  done  so,  but  not  perhaps  under  the  age 
of  fifteen,  for  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  licen- 
tious passions.  As  this  class  of  runaways,  how- 
ever, do  not  ordinarily  settle  into  regular  street- 
sellers,  but  become  pickpockets,  or  trade  only  ' 
with  a  view  to  cloak  their  designs  of  theft,  I 
need  not  further  allude  to  them  under  this  head. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject, 
the  Pursuits,  &c,  of  the  children  in  street  avoca- 
tions. 

As  I  have  shown  in  my  account  of  the  women 
street-sellers,  there  is  no  calling  which  this  body 
of  juveniles  monopolize,  none  of  which  they  are 
the  soU  possessors ;  but  some  are  principally  in 
their  hands,  and  there  are  others,  again,  to  whkh 
they  rarely  incline. 

Among  the  wares  sold  by  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  streets  are  : — money-bags,  lucife'r-match  boxes, 
leather  straps,  belts,  firewood  (common,  and  also   i 
"patent,"   that  is,  dipped  into  an  infiammable   | 
composition),  fiy-papers,  a  variety  of  fruits,  espe- 
cially nuts,  oranges,  and  apples  ;  onions,  radishes, 
water-cresses,  cut  flowers  and   lavender  (mostly 
sold  by  giris),  sweet-briar,  India  rubber,  garters,   | 
and  other  little  articles  of  the  same  material,  in- 
cluding elastic   rings   to   encircle  rolls  of  paper 
music,  toys  of  the  smaller  kinds,  cakes,  steel  pens 
and   penholders   with   glass   handles,    exhibition 
medals  and  cards,  gelatine  cards,  ghiss  and  other 
cheap  seals,  brass  watch-guards,  chains,  and  rings ; 
small  tin  ware,  nutmeg-graters,  and  other  artides 
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DOCTOR  BOKANKY.  THE  STREET  HERBALIST. 

[From  a  Dttgytrrtottfjf  &y  BsARDt] 


"  Now  then  for  the  Kaliboncs  Root,  that  was  brought  flrom  Madras  in  the  East  Indies.  It  11  cure  the  tooth- 
ache, head-ache»  giddiness  in  the  head*  dimness  of  sight,  rheumatics  in  the  head,  and  is  highly  recommended  for 
the  ague ;  never  known  to  fail ;  and  I  've  sold  it  for  this  six  and  twenty  year.  From  one  penny  to  sixpence  the 
packet.    The  best  article  In  England.  '* 
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of  a  fimilar  description,  inch  as  are  eaaily  port- 
able ;  iron  skewers,  fuzees,  shirt  buttons,  boot  and 
stay-laces,  pins  (and  more  rarely  needles),  cotton 
bobbins,  Christmasing  (holly  and  other  evergreens 
at  Christmas-tide),  May-flowers,  coat-studs,  toy-pot- 
tery, blackberries,  groundsel  and  ^chickweed,  and 
clothes'-pegs. 

There  are  also  other  things  which  children  sell 
temporarily,  or  rather  in  the  season.  This  year  I 
saw  lads  selling  wild  birds'-nests  with  their  eggs, 
such  as  hedge-sparrows,  minnows  in  small  glass 
globes,  roots  of  the  wild  Early  Orchis  (Orchis 
ma^cula),  and  such  like  things  found  only  out  of 
town. 

Independently  of  the  vending  of  these  articles, 
there  are  many  other  ways  of  earning  a  penny 
among  the  street  boys :  among  them  are  found 
— tumblers,  mud-larks,  water-jacks,  Ethiopians, 
ballad-singers,  bagpipe  boys,  the  variety  of  street 
musicians  (especially  Italian  boys  with  organs), 
Billingsgate  boys  or  young  "  roughs,"  Covent  Gar- 
den boys,  porters,  and  shoeblacks  (a  class  recently 
increased  by  the  Eagged  School  Brigade).  A 
great  mnny  lads  are  employed  also  in  giving  away 
the  cards  and  placards  of  advertising  and  puffing 
tradesmen,  and  around  the  theatres  are  children 
of  both  sexes  (along  with  a  few  old  people)  offering 
play-bills  for  sale,  but  this  is  an  occupation  less 
pursued  than  formerly,  as  some  managers  sell  their 
own  bills  inside  the  house  and  do  not  allow  any 
to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  printer  into  those  of 
the  former  vendors.  Again  :  amid  the  employ- 
ments  of  this  class  maybe  mentioned — the  going  on 
errands  and  carrying  parcels  for  persons  accident- 
ally met  with ;  holding  horses ;  sweeping  crossings 
(but  the  best  crossings  are  usually  in  the  possession 
of  adults) ;  carrying  trunks  for  any  railway  tra- 
veller to  or  from  the  terminus,  and  carrying  them 
from  ail  omnibus  when  the  passenger  is  not  put 
down  at  his  exact  destination.  During  the  frosty 
days  of  the  winter  and  early  spring,  some  of  these 
little  fellows  used  to  run  along  the  foot-path — 
Baker-street  was  a  favourite  place  for  this  dis- 
play— and  keep  pace  with  the  omnibuses,  not 
merely  byhising  their  legs  briskly,  but  by  throw- 
ing themselves  every  now  and  then  on  their  hands 
and  progressing  a  few  steps  (so  to  speak)  with 
their  feet  in  the  air.  This  was  done  to  attract 
attention  and  obtain  the  preference  if  a  job  were 
in  prospect ;  done,  too,  in  hopes  of  a  halfpenny 
being  given  the  urchin  for  his  agility.  I  looked 
at  the  hands  of  one  of  these  little  fellows  and  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  palm  were  as  hard  as  soling- 
leather,  as  hard,  indeed,  as  the  soles  of  the  child's 
feet,  for  he  was  bare-footed.  At  the  doors  of  the 
theatres,  and  of  public  phiccs  generally,  boys  are 
always  in  waiting  to  secure  a  cab  from  the  stand, 
their  best  harvest  being  when  the  night  has 
"turned  out  wet"  after  a  fine  day.  Boys 
wait  for  the  same  purpose,  lounging  all  night, 
and  until  the  place  closes,  about  the  night- 
honses,  casinos,  saloons,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
without  receiving  a  penny.  There  are,  again, 
the  very  many  ways  in  which  street  boys 
employed  to  "help"  other  people,  when  temporary 
help  is  needed,  as  when  a  cabman  must  finish  the 


cleaning  of  his  yehicle  in  a  hurry,  or  when  a 
porter  finds  himself  over-weighted  in  his  track. 
Boys  are,  moreover,  the  common  custodians  of  the 
donkeys  on  which  young  ladies  take  invigorating 
exercise  in  such  places  as  Hampstead-heath  and 
Blackheath.  At  pigeon-shooting  matches  they  are 
in  readiness  to  pick  up  the  dead  birds,  and  secure 
the  poor  fluttering  things  which  are  "hard  hit"  by 
the  adventurous  sportsman,  without  having  been 
killed.  They  have  their  share  again  in  the  pick- 
ing of  currants  and  gooseberries,  the  pottling  of 
strawberries,  in  weeding,  &c,  &c.,  and  though 
the  younger  children  may  be  little  employed  in 
haymaking,  or  in  the  more  important  labours  of 
the  corn  harvest,  they  have  their  shares,  both  with 
and  without  the  company  of  their  parents,  in  the 
"hopping."  In  fine  there  is  no  business  carried 
on  to  any  extent  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  open  air, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  boys  have  their  portion. 
Thus  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  all  cUsses ; 
another  proof  of  what  I  have  advanced  touching 
the  importance  of  this  subject. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  under  this  head,  I 
have  had  to  speak  far  more  frequently  of  boys 
than  of  girls,  for  the  boy  is  fiir  more  the  child  of 
the  streets  than  is  the  girl.  The  female  child  can 
do  little  but  gell  (when  a  livelihood  is  to  be 
gained  without  a  recourse  to  immorality);  the 
boy  can  not  only  sell,  but  work. 

The  many  ramifications  of  child-life  and  of 
child-work  in  our  teeming  streets,  which  I  hare 
just  enumerated,  render  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
very  nice  estimation  of  the  earnings  of  the  street 
hoys  and  girls.  The  gains  of  this  week  are  not 
necessarily  the  gains  of  the  next;  there  is  the 
influence  of  the  weather;  there  may  be  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  number  of  hands  "taking  a  turn"  at 
any  particular  calling  this  week  than  in  its  pre- 
decessor; and,  above  all,  there  is  that  concate- 
nation of  circumstances,  which  street-sellers  in- 
clude in  one  expressive  word — "luck."  I  mean 
the  opportunities  to  earn  a  few  pence,  which  on 
some  occasions  present  themselves  freely,  and  at 
others  do  not  occur  at  all.  Such  "luck,"  how- 
ever, is  more  felt  by  the  holders  of  horses,  and 
the  class  of  waiters  upon  opportunity  (so  to  speak)^ 
than  by  those  who  depend  upon  trade. 

I  believe,  however,  both  in  consequence  of 
what  I  have  observed,  and  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  persons  familiar  with  the  child-life  of 
London  streets,  that  the  earnings  of  the  children, 
when  they  are  healthful  and  active,  are  about  the 
same  in  the  several  capacities  they  exercise.  The 
waiter  on  opportunity,  the  lad  ''on  the  look-out 
for  a  job,"  may  wait  and  look  out  all  day  boot- 
lessly,  but  in  the  evening  some  fortunate  chance 
may  realize  him  "  a  whole  tanner  all  in  a  lump.** 
In  like  manner,  the  water-cress  giri  may  drudge 
on  from  early  morning  until  "cresses"  are  wanted 
for  tea,  and,,  with  "  a  connection,"  and  a  tolerably 
regular  demand,  earn  no  more  than  the  boy's  6rf., 
and  probably  not  so  much. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  callings  of  the  street- 
child  il  in  the  sale  of  Christmasing,  bat  that  is 
only  for  a  very  brief  season;  the  most  regular 
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returnt  in  the  child's  trade,  are  in  the  sale  of  inch 
things  as  water-cresses,  or  any  low-priced  article 
of  daily  consumption,  wherever  the  yoathful 
vendor  may  be  known. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  place  the  earnings  of  the 
street-children  higher  than  those  of  the  aged  and 
infirm.  The  children  are  more  >  active,  more 
persevering,  and  perhaps  more  impudent.  They 
are  less  deterred  by  the  weather,  and  can  endure 
more  fatigue  in  walking  long  distances  than  old 
people.  This,  however,  relates  to  the  boys  more 
especially,  some  of  whom  are  very  sturdy  fellows. 

The  oranges  which  the  street-children  now 
vend  at  two  a-penny,  leave  them  a  profit  of  Ad, 
in  the  shilling.  To  take  1«.  M.  with  a  profit  of 
6(i  is  a  &ir  day*s  work ;  to  take  1«.  with  a  profit 
of  Ad.  is  a  poor  day's  work.  The  dozen  bunches 
of  cut-flowers  which  a  girl  will  sell  on  an  average 
day  at  \d.  a  bunch,  cost  her  6<2.,  that  sum  being 
also  her  profit.  These  things  supply,  I  think,  a 
fiur  criterion.  The  children's  profits  may  be  6<2. 
a  day,  and  including  Sunday  trade,  3«.  6(2.  a 
week;  but  with  the  drawbacks  of  bad  weather, 
they  cannot  be  computed  at  more  than  2s,  6(/. 
a  week  the  year  through.  The  boys  may  earn 
2d,  or  Zd.  a  week  on  an  average  more  than  the 
girls,  except  in  such  things  (which  I  shall  specify 
under  the  next  head)  as  seem  more  particuUrly 
suited  for  female  traffic. 

Of  the  eaxises  which  injlutn.ce  children  to  follow 
this  or  that  course  of  husintss  when  a  street  career 
has  been  their  choice  or  their  lot,  I  have  little  to 
say.  It  seems  quite  a  matter  of  chance,  even 
where  a  preference  may  exist.  A  runaway  lad 
meets  with  a  comrade  who  perhaps  sells  fuzees, 
and  he  accordingly  begins  on  fuzees.  One  youth, 
of  whom  I  have  given  an  account  (but  he  was  not 
of  child's  estate),  began  his  street  career  on  fly- 
papers. When  children  are  sent  into  the  streets 
to  sell  on  account  of  their  parents,  they,  of  course, 
vend  just  what  their  parents  have  supplied  to 
them.  If  "on  their  own  hook,"  they  usually 
commence  their  street  career  on  what  it  is  ea;iiest 
to  buy  and  easiest  to  sell;  a  few  nuts  or  oranges 
bought  in  Duke'splace,  lucifcr-boxes,  or  small 
wares.  As  their  experience  increases  they  may 
become  general  street-sellers.  The  duller  sort 
will  continue  to  carry  on  the  trades  that  any  one 
with  ordinary  lungs  and  muscles  can  pursue. 
"  All  a  fellow  wants  to  know  to  sell  potatoes," 
said  a  master  street-seller  to  me,  **  is  to  tell  how 
many  tanners  make  a  bob,  and  how  many  yenaps 
a  tanner."  [How  many  sixpences  make  a  shil- 
ling, and  how  many  pence  a  sixpence.]  The 
smarter  and  bolder  lads  ripen  into  patterers,  or 
street-performers,  or  fall  into  theft.  For  the 
class  of  adventurous  runaways,  the  patterer's,  or, 
rather,  the  paper-working  patterer's  life,  with  Jts 
alternations  of  town  and  country,  fairs  and  hang- 
ings, the  bustle  of  race-grounds  and  the  stillness 
of  a  village,  has  great  attractions.  To  a  pattering 
and  chaunting  career,  moreover,  there  is  the  stimu- 
lus of  that  love  of  approbation  and  of  admiration, 
as  strong  among  the  often  penniless  professionals 
of  the  Jtreets  as  on  the  boards  of  the  opera  house. 


Perhaps  there  'is  not  a  child  of  either  aex,  now 
a  street-seller,  who  would  uot  to-morrow,  if  they 
thought  they  could  clear  a  penny  or  two  a  day 
more  by  it,  quit  their  baskets  of  oranges  and  sell 
candle-ends,  or  old  bones,  or  anything.  In  a 
street  career,  and  most  especially  when  united 
with  a  lodging-house  existence,  there  ia  no  dainti- 
ness of  the  senses  and  no  exercise  of  the  tastes : 
the  question  is  not  "What  do  I  like  best  to  sell?" 
but  "  What  is  likely  to  pay  me  best  t"  This  can- 
not be  wondered  at ;  for  if  a  child  earn  but  hd.  a 
day  on  apples,  and  can  make  6(2.  on  onions,  its 
income  is  increased  by  20  per  cent. 

The  trades  which  I  hare  specified  as  in  the 
hands  of  street-children  are  carried  on  by  both 
sexes.  I  do  not  know  that  even  the  stock  in 
trade  which  most  taxes  the  strength  ia  more  a 
boy's  than  a  girl's  pursuit  A  basket  of  oranges 
or  of  apples  is  among  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
stocks  hawked  by  children ;  and  in  those  pursnitt 
there  are  certainly  as  many,  or  rather  more,  girls 
than  boys.  Such  articles  as  fly-papers,  money- 
bags, tins,  fuzees,  and  Christmasing,  are  chietiy 
the  boys'  sale ;  cut-flowers,  lavender,  water-cressei, 
and  small  wares,  are  more  within  the  trading  of 
the  girls. 

The  callings  with  which  children  do  not  meddle 
are  those  which  require  "  patter."  Some  of  the 
boys  very  glibly  announce  their  wares,  and  may  be 
profuse  now  and  then  in  commendations  of  their 
quality,  cheapness,  and  superiority,  but  it  requires 
a  longer  experience  to  patter  according  to  the 
appreciation  of  a  perhaps  critical  street  audience. 
No  child,  for  instance,  ventures  upon  the  sale  of 
grease-removing  compositions,  corn-salve,  or  the 
"  Trial  and  Execution  of  Thomas  Drory,'*  with  an 
"  Affecting  Copy  of  Werses." 

A  gentleman  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  rather 
curious  that  boys'  playthings,  such  as  marbles 
and  tops,  were  not  hawked  by  street  juveniles, 
who  might  be  very  well  able  to  recommend  them. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  such  things 
vended  by  children. 

Education,  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  more  widely  extended  among  street 
children  than  it  was  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  conclusion  on 
such  a  subject  is  owing  to  the  inability  to  find  any 
one  who  knew,  or  could  even  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  judgment  of  what  was  the  state  of  educa- 
tion among  these  juveniles  even  twelve  yean 
back. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  sufficiently  correct  to  say  that 
among  a  given  number  of  street  children,  where,  a 
dozen  years  ago,  you  met  twenty  who  could  read, 
you  will  now  meet  upwards  of  thirty.  Of  sixteen 
childron,  none  apparently  fifteen  years  of  sge, 
whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject,  nine  admitted 
that  they  could  not  road ;  the  other  seven  dechued 
that  they  could,  but  three  annexed  to  the  avowal 
the  qualifying  words — "a  little."  Ten  were  boyi 
and  six  were  girls,  and  I  spoke  to  them  pro- 
miscuously as  I  met  them  in  the  street.  Two  were 
Irish  lads,  who  were  "  working  "  oranges  in  com- 
pany, and  the  bigger  answered — "  Shure,  thin,  we 
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can  rade,  yoar  honour,  sir."  I  have  little  doubt 
that  they  conld,  but  in  all  probability,  had  either 
of  those  urchini  thought  he  would  be  a  penny  the 
better  by  it,  he  would  have  professed,  to  a  per- 
fect stranger,  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  algebra. 
"  Tis,  sir,  I  do,  thin,"  would  very  likely  be  his 
response  to  any  such  inquury;  and  when  told  he 
could  not  possibly  know  anything  about  it,  he 
would  answer,  '*  Arrah,  thin,  but  I  didn't  under- 
stand your  honour." 

To  the  Ragged  Schools  is,  in  all  probability, 
owing  this  extension  of  the  ability  to  read. 
It  appears  that  the  attendance  of  the  street 
children  at  the  Bagged  School  is  most  uncertain  ; 
as,  indeed,  must  necessarily  be  the  case  where  the 
whole  time  of  the  lad  is  devoted  to  obtaining  a 
subsistence.  From  the  best  information  I  can 
collect,  it  appears  that  the  average  attendance  of 
these  boys  at  these  schools  does  not  exceed  two 
hours  per  week,  so  that  the  amount  of  education 
thus  acquired,  if  education  it  may  be  called,  must 
necessarily  be  scanty  in  the  extreme ;  and  is 
frequently  forgotten  as  soon  as  learned. 

With  many  of  these  little  traders  a  natural 
shrewdness  compensates  in  some  measure  for  the 
deficiency  of  education,  and  enables  them  to  carry 
on  their  variety  of  trades  with  readiness  and  dex- 
terity, and  sometimes  with  exactness.  One  boy 
with  whom  I  ha4  &  conversation,  told  me  that 
he  never  made  any  mistake  about  the  "coppers," 
although,  as  I  subsequently  discovered,  he  had  no 
notion  at  all  of  arithmetic  beyond  the  capability 
of  counting  how  many  pieces  of  coin  he  had,  and 
how  much  copper  money  was  required  to  nmke  a 
"tanner"  or  a  "bob."  This  boy  vended  coat- 
studs  :  he  had  also  some  metal  collars  for  dogs,  or 
as  he  said,  "  for  cats  aither."  These  articles  he 
purchased  at  the  same  shop  in  Houndsditch, 
where  "  there  was  a  wonderful  lot  of  other  things 
to  be  had,  on'y  some  on  'em  cost  more  money." 

In  speaking  of  money,  the  slang  phrases  are 
constantly  used  by  the  street  lads ;  thus  a  six- 
pence is  a  "  tanner ;"  a  shilling  a  "  bob,"  or  a 
hog ;"  a  crown  is  "a  bull ;"  a  half-crown  "a  half 
bull,"  &c.  Little,  as  a  modern  writer  has  re- 
marked, do  the  persons  using  these  phrases  know 
of  their  remote  and  somewhat  classical  origin, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  traced  to  the  period  ante- 
cedent to  that  when  monarchs  monopolized  the 
surface  of  coined  money  with  their  own  images 
and  superscriptions.  They  are  identical  with  the 
very  name  of  money  among  the  early  Romans, 
which  was  pecuniae  from  j)tcu*f  a  flock.  The 
collections  of  coin  dealers  amply  show,  that  the 
figure  of  a  hog  was  anciently  placed  on  a  small 
silver  coin,  and  that  that  of  a  bull  decorated 
larger  ones  of  the  same  metal :  these  coins  were 
frequently  deeply  crossed  on  the  reverse  :  this  was 
for  the  convenience  of  easily  breaking  them  into 
two  or  more  pieces,  should  the  bargain  for  which 
they  were  employed  require  it,  and  the  parties 
making  it  had  no  smaller  change  handy  to  com- 
plete the  transaction.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
"half-bull"  of  the  itinerant  street-seller  or  "  tra- 
veller," so  far  from  being  a  phrase  of  modem  in- 
vention, as  is  generally  supposed,  is  in  point  of 


fiict  referable  to  an  era  extremely  remote.  Numerous 
other  instances  might  be  given  of  the  classical 
origin  of  many  of  the  flash  or  slang  words  used  by 
these  people. 

I  now  give  the  answers  I  received  from  two 
boys.  The  first,  his  mother  told  me,  was  the 
best  scholar  at  his  school  when  he  was  there,  and 
before  he  had  to  help  her  in  street  sale.  He  was 
a  pale,  and  not  at  all  forward  boy,  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  and  did  not  appear  much  to  admire  being 
questioned.  He  had  not  been  to  a  Ragged  School, 
but  to  an  "academy"  kept  by  an  old  man.  He  did 
not  know  what  the  weekly  charge  was,  but  when 
father  was  living  (he  died  last  autumn)  the  school- 
master used  to  toke  it  out  in  vegetables.  Father 
was  a  costermonger ;  mother  minded  all  about  his 
schooling,  and  master  often  said  she  behaved  to 
him  like  a  lady.  '*  God,"  this  child  told  me,  "  was 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  the  maker  of  all 
things ;  he  knew  everything  and  everybody ;  he 
knew  people's  thoughts  and  every  sin  they  com- 
mitted if  no  one  else  knew  it.  His  was  the  king- 
dom and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen.  Jesus  Christ  was  our  Lord  and 
Saviour;  he  was  the  son  of  Qod,  and  was  cru- 
cified for  our  sins.  He  was  a  God  himself." 
[The  child  understood  next  to  nothing  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  I  did  not  press  him.] 
"  The  Scriptures,  which  were  the  Bible  and  Tes- 
tament, were  the  Word  of  God,  and  contained 
nothing  but  what  was  good  and  true.  If  a  boy  lied, 
or  stole,  or  committed  sins,"  he  said,  "  he  would 
be  punished  in  the  next  world,  which  endured 
for  ever  and  ever,  Amen.  It  was  only  after 
death,  when  it  was  too  late  to  repent,  that  people 
went  to  the  next  world.  He  attended  chapel, 
sometimes." 

As  to  mundane  matters,  the  boy  told  me  that 
Victoria  was  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
She  was  bom  May  24,  1819,  and  succeeded  his 
late  Majesty,  King  William  IV.,  July  20,  1837. 
She  was  married  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  &c.,  &c.  France  was  a  different  country 
to  this  :  he  had  heard  there  was  no  king  or  queen 
there,  but  didn't  understand  about  it.  You 
couldn't  go  to  France  by  land,  no  more  than  you 
could  to  Ireland.  Didn't  know  anything  of  the 
old  times  in  history ;  hadn't  been  told.  Had 
heard  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  the  English 
licked.  Had  heard  of  the  battle  of  TrafJgar, 
and  of  Lord  Nelson ;  didn't  know  much  about 
him ;  but  there  was  his  pillar  at  Charing-cross, 
just  by  the  candlesticks  (fountains).  When 
I  spoke  of  astronomy,  the  boy  at  once  told  me  he 
knew  nothing  about  it.  He  had  heard  that  the 
earth  went  round  the  sun,  but  from  what  he  'd 
noticed,  shouldn't  have  thought  it.  He  didn't  . 
think  that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth,  it  seemed 
to  go  more  sideways.  Would  like  to  read  more, 
if  he  had  time,  but  he  had  a  few  books,  and  there 
was  hundreds  not  so  well  off  as  he  was. 

I  am  far  from  undervaluing,  indeed  I  would  not 
indulge  in  an  approach  to  a  scoff,  at  the  extei^t  of 
this  boy's  knowledge.  Many  a  man.  wka  piques 
himself  on  the  plenitude  of  his  breeches'  poqket, 
and  who  attributes  his  s^cccas.iA  life  if)  the  i'vlJiCM 
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of  his  knowledge,  knowi  no  more  of  Natare, 
Han,  and  God,  than  this  poor  street  child. 

Another  boy,  perhaps  a  fe«r  months  older,  gare 
me  bis  notions  of  men  and  things.  He  was  a 
thick-limbed,  red-checked  fellow;  answered  very 
freely,  and  sometimes,  when  I|  could  not  help 
laughing  at  his  replies,  laughed  loudly  himself,  as 
if  he  entered  into  the  joke. 

Tes,  he  had  heer'd  of  God  who  made  the 
world.  Couldn't  exactly  recollec'  when  he'd 
heer'd  on  him,  but  he  had,  most  sarten-ly.  Didn't 
know  when  the  world  was  made,  or  how  anybody 
could  do  it.  It  must  hare  taken  a  long  time.  It 
was  afore  his  time,  "or  youm  either,  sir." 
Knew  there  was  a  book  called  the  Bible ;  didn't 
know  what  it  was  about ;  didn't  mind  to  know ; 
knew  of  such  a  book  to  a  sartinty,  because  a 
young  'oman  took  one  to  pop  (pawn)  ibr  an  old 
V>man  what  was  on  the  spree — a  bran  new  *nn — but 
the  cove  wouldn't  have  it,  and  the  old  'oman  said  he 

might  be  d d.    Never  heer'd  tell  on  the  deluge; 

of  the  world  having  been  drownded ;  it  couldn't, 
for  there  wasn't  water  enough  to  do  it.  He 
weren't  a  going  to  fret  hisself  for  such  things  as 
that.  Didn't  know  what  happened  to  people  after 
death,  only  that  they  was  buried.  Had  seen  a 
dead  body  laid  ont ;  was  a  little  afeared  at  first ; 
poor  Dick  looked  so  different,  and  when  you 
touched  his  fi^e,  he  was  so  cold  t  oh,  so  cold  ! 
Had  heer'd  on  another  world ;  wouldn't  mind  if 
he  was  there  hisself,  if  he  could  do  better,  for 
things  was  often  queer  here.  Had  heered  on  it 
from  a  tailor — such  a  clever  cove,  a  stunner — as 
went  to  'Straliar  (Australia),  and  heer'd  him  say 
he  was  guing  into  another  world.  Had  never 
heer'd  of  France,  but  had  heer'd  of  Frenchmen ; 
there  wasn't  half  a  quarter  so  many  on  'em  as  of 
Italians,  with  their  earrings  like  Hash  gals. 
Didn't  dislike  foreiffners,  for  he  never  saw  none. 
What  was  they  1  Had  heer'd  of  Ireland.  Didn't 
know  where  it  was,  but  it  couldn't  be  very  far, 
or  such  lots  wouldn't  come  from  there  to  London. 
Should  say  they  walked  it,  aye,  every  bit  of  the 
way,  for  he  *d  seen  them  come  in,  all  covered  with 
dust.  Had  heer'd  of  people  going  to  sea,  and  had 
seen  the  ships  in  the  river,  but  didn't  know  nothing 
about  it,  for  he  was  very  seldom  that  way.  The  sun 
was  made  of  fire,  or  it  wouldn't  make  you  feel  so 
warm.  The  stars  was  fire,  too,  or  they  wouldn't 
shine.  They  didn't  make  it  warm,  they  was  too 
small.  Didn't  know  any  use  they  was  of.  Didn't 
know  how  far  they  was  off;  a  joUy  lot  higher  than 
the  gas  lights  some  on  'em  was.  Was  never  in  a 
church;  had  heer'd  they  worshipped  God  there; 
didn't  know  how  it  was  done ;  had  heer'd  sing- 
ing and  playing  inside  when  he  'd  passed  ;  never 
was  there,  for  he  had'nt  no  togs  to  go  in,  and 
wouldn't  be  let  in  among  such  swells  as  he  had 
seen  coming  out.  Was  a  ignorant  chap,  for  he  'd 
never  been  to  school,  but  was  up  to  many  a  move, 
and  didn't  do  bad.  Mother  said  he  would  make 
his  fortin  yet. 

Had  heer'd  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  he 
was  Old  Nosey ;  didn't  think  he  ever  seed  him, 
but  had  seed  his  statty.  Hadn't  heer'd  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  nor  who  it  was  atween ;  once 


lired  in  Webber-row,  Waterloo-road.  Thought  he 
had  heerd  speak  of  Buonaparte;  didn't  know 
what  he  was ;  thought  he  had  heer'd  of  Shake- 
speare, but  didn't  know  whether  he  was  alive  or 
dead,  and  didn't  care.  A  man  with  lomething  like 
that  name  kept  a  dolly  and  did  stunning;  but  he 
was  aich  a  hard  core  that  if  hs  waa  dead  it 
wouldn't  matter.  Had  seen  the  Queen,  but  didn't 
recollec'  her  name  just  at  the  minute ;  oh  !  yes, 
Wictoria  and  Albert.  Had  no  notion  what  the 
Queen  bad  to  do.  Bhotild  think  she  hadn't  such 
power  [he  had  first  to  ask  me  what  *  power'  was] 
as  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  as  Mr.  Norton  aa  was  the 
Lambeth  beak,  and  perhaps  is  still.  Was  never 
once  before  a  beak  and  didn't  want  to.  Hated 
the  crushers ;  what  business  had  they  to  interfere 
with  him  if  he  was  only  resting  his  basket  in  a 
street  1  Had  been  once  to  the  Wick,  and  once  to 
the  Bower :  liked  tumbling  better ;  he  meant  ts 
have  a  little  pleasure  when  the  peas  cmme  in. 

The  knowledge  and  the  ignorance  of  theee  two 
striplings  represent  that  of  street  children  gene- 
rally. Those  who  may  have  run  away  from  s 
good  school,  or  a  better  sort  of  home  as  far  as 
means  constitute  such  bettemess,  of  course  fbnn 
exceptions.     So  do  the  utterly  stupid. 

The  Moraltf  Rtligion,  and  Opinions  of  (fti 
ttreei-trading  ehUdren  are  the  next  topic.  Their 
business  morals  have  been  indicated  in  the  course 
of  my  former  statements,  and  in  the  general  tons 
of  the  remarks  and  conversation  of  street-sellers. 

As  traders  their  morals  may  be  lax  enough. 
They  give  short  weight,  and  they  give  short  mea- 
sure ;  they  prick  the  juice  out  of  oranges ;  and 
brush  up  old  figa  to  declare  they  're  new.  Their 
silk  braces  are  cotton,  their  buck-leather  braces 
are  wash-leather,  their  sponge  is  often  rotten,  and 
their  salves  and  cures  quackeries. 

Speak  to  any  one  of  the  quicker- w^itted  street- 
sellers  on  the  subject,  and  though  he  may  be 
unable  to  deny  that  his  brother  triers  are  guilty 
of  these  short-comings,  he  will  justify  them  all 
by  the  example  of  shopkeepers.  One  man,  espe- 
cially, with  whom  I  have  more  than  once  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  broadly  asserts  that  ai  a 
whole  the  streets  are  in  all  matters  of  business 
honesler  than  the  shops.  **  It  ain't  tre,"  runs 
the  purport  of  his  remarks,  "as  makes  coflee  out 
of  sham  chickory ;  it  ain't  ice  as  makes  cigars  out 
of  rhubarb  leaves ;  «♦<  don't  make  duffers  handker 
chiefs,  nor  weave  cotton  things  and  call  them  silk. 
If  we  quacks  a  bit,  does  we  make  fortius  by  it  as 
shopkeepers  does  with  their  ointments  and  pills ! 
If  we  give  slang  weights,  how  many  rich  shop- 
keepers is  fined  for  that  there  1  And  how  many  'a 
never  found  out  ?  And  when  one  on  *em  's  fined, 
why  he  calculates  how  much  he  's  into  pocket, 
between  what  he  's  made  by  slanging,  and  what 
he 's  been  fined,  and  on  he  goes  again.  He  didn't 
know  that  there  ever  was  short  weight  given  in 
his  shop  :  not  he  I  No  more  do  vt  at  our  stalls 
or  barrows  !  Who  'dulterates  the  beer)  'Who 
makes  old  tea-leaves  into  new  %  Who  grinds  rice 
among  pepper  1  Andasfor  smuggling— but  nobody 
thinks  there's  any  harm  in  buying  smuggled 
things.     What  ««  does  is  like  that  pencil  you  're 
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writing  with  to  agraat  trae,  compved  to  what  tbo 
rich  poople  doei.  0,  don't  tell  me,  sir,  a  gentle- 
man like  yon  that  leei  so  much  of  what  '•  going  on, 
moet  know  wt  *re  better  than  the  shopkeepere  are.'* 

To  remarks  such  as  these  I  hare  nothing  to 
answer.  It  would  be  idle  to  point  out  to  such 
casuists,  that  the  commission  of  one  wrong  can 
never  justify  another.  The  ignorant  reverse  the 
doctrine  of  right,  and  live,  not  by  rule,  but  by 
example.  I  have  unsparingly  exposed  the 
rogueries  and  trickeries  of  the  street  people,  and  it 
is  but  fiur  that  one  of  them  should  be  heard  in 
explanation,  if  not  in  justification.  The  trade 
ethics  of  the  adult  street-folk  are  also  those  of 
the  juveniles,  so  on  this  subject  I  need  dwell  no 
longer. 

-  What  I  have  said  of  the  religion  of  the  women 
street-sellers  applies  with  equal  truth  to  the 
children.  Their  religious  feelings  are  generally 
formed  for  them  by  their  parents,  especially  their 
mothers.  If  the  children  have  no  such  direction, 
then  they  have  no  religion.  I  did  not  question 
the  street-seller  before  quoted  on  this  subject  of 
the  want  of  the  Christian  spirit  among  his  fra- 
ternity, old  or  young,  or  he  would  at  once  have 
asked  me,  in  substance,  to  tell  him  in  what  class 
of  society  the  real  Christian  spirit  was  to  be  found  1 

As  to  the  opinions  of  the  street-children  I  can 
say  little.  For  the  most  part  they  have  formed 
no  opinions  of  anything  beyond  what  affects  their 
daily  struggles  for  bread.  Of  politics  such 
children  can  know  nothing.  If  they  are  any- 
thing, they  are  Chartists  in  feeling,  and  are  in 
general  honest  haters  of  the  police  and  of  most 
constituted  authorities,  whom  they  often  confound 
with  the  police  officer.  As  to  their  opinions 
of  the  claims  of  friendship,  and  of  the  duty  of 
assisting  one  another,  I  believe  these  children  feel 
and  understand  nothing  about  such  matters.  The 
hard  struggles  of  their  lives,  and  the  little  sym- 
pathy they  meet  with,  make  them  selfish.  There 
may  be  companionship  among  them,  but  no 
friendship,  and  this  applies,  I  think,  alike  to  boys 
and  girls.  The  boy's  opinion  of  the  girl  seems  to 
be  that  she  is  made  to  help  him,  or  to  supply 
gratification  to  his  passions. 

There  is  yet  a  difficult  inquiry, — as  to  the 
opinions  which  are  formed  by  the  young  females 
reared  to  a  street-life.  I  fear  that  those  opinions  are 
not,  and  cannot  bo  powerfully  swayed  in  favour  of 
chastity,  especially  if  the  street-girl  have  the  quick- 
neu  to  perceive  that  marriage  is  not  much  honoured 
among  the  most  numerous  body  of  street-folk.  If  she 
have  not  the  quickness  to  understand  this,  then  her 
ignorance  is  in  itself  most  dangerous  to  her  virtue. 
She  may  hear,  too,  expressions  of  an  opinion  that 
''going  to  church  to  be  wed"  is  only  to  put  money 
into  the  clergyman's,  or  as  these  people  say  the 
"parson's,"  pocket.  Without  the  watchful  care 
of  the  mother,  the  poor  girl  may  form  an  illicit 
connection,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  that  she  is 
doing  wrong ;  and  perhaps  a  kind  and  indulgent 
mother  may  be  herself  but  a  concubine,  feeling 
little  respect  for  a  ceremony  she  did  not  scruple  to 
dispense  with.  To  such  opinions,  however,  the 
Irish  furnish  the  exception. 


Tks  DwUinff'plaeet  of  ths  itreO^ehUdrtn  are 
in  the  same  localities  as  I  specified  regarding  the 
women.  Those  who  reside  with  their  parents  or 
employers  sleep  usually  in  the  same  room  with 
them,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  bed.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  those,  however,  who  support  them- 
selves by  street-trade  live,  or  rather  sleep,  in  the 
lodging-houses.  It  is  the  same  with  those  who  live 
by  street-vagrancy  or  begging,  or  by  street-theft ; 
and  for  this  laiy  or  dishonest  class  of  children 
the  worst  description  of  lodging-houses  have  the 
strongest  attractions,  as  they  meet  eontinually  with 
'*  tnupps  "  firom  the  country,  and  keep  up  a  con- 
stant current  of  scheming  and  excitement. 

It  seems  somewhat  curious  that,  considering  the 
filth  and  noisomeness  of  some  of  these  lodging- 
houses,  the  children  who  are  inmates  snffsr  only 
the  average  extent  of  sickness  and  mortality  com- 
mon to  the  districts  crammed  with  the  poor.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  early  risers,  and  their  being  in  the 
open  air  all  day,  so  that  they  are  fatigued  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  their  sleep  is  deep  and  un- 
broken. I  was  assured  by  a  well-educated  man, 
who  was  compelled  to  resort  to  such  places,  that 
he  has  seen  children  sleep  most  profoundly  in  a 
lodging-house  throughout  a  loud  and  long-continued 
disturbance.  Many  street-children  who  are  either 
"alone  in  the  world,"  or  afraid  to  return  home 
after  a  bad  day's  sale,  sleep  in  the  markets  or 
under  the  dry  arches. 

There  are  many  other  lads  who,  being  unable 
to  pay  the  Id.,  2d.,  or  Bd.  demanded,  in  pre- 
payment, by  the  lodging-house  keepers,  pass  the 
night  in  the  streets,  wherever  shelter  may  be 
attainable.  The  number  of  outcast  boys  and  girls 
who  sleep  in  and  about  the  purlieus  of  Covent 
Qarden-market  each  night,  especially  during  the 
summer  months,  has  been  computed  variously,  and 
no  doubt  differs  according  to  circumstances ;  but 
those  with  whom  I  have  spoken  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  of  all  others  are  most  likely  to 
know,  consider  the  average  to  be  upwanU  of 
200. 

The  Did  qf  ih^  itrut-chUdren  is  in  some 
cases  an  alternation  of  surfeit  and  inanition,  more 
especially  that  of  the  stripling  who  is  **  on  his 
own  book."  If  money  be  unexpectedly  attained, 
a  boy  will  gorge  himself  with  such  dainties  as  he 
loves  ;  if  he  earn  no  money,  he  will  fast  all  day 
patiently  enough,  perhaps  drinking  profusely  of 
water.  A  cake-seller  told  me  that  a  little  while 
before  I  saw  him  a  lad  of  twelve  or  so  had  con- 
sumed a  shilling's  worth  of  cakes  and  pastry,  as 
he  had  got  a  shilling  by  "  fiddling ;"  not,  be  it 
understood,  by  the  exercise  of  any  musical  skill, 
for  "fiddling,"  among  the  initiated,  means  the 
holding  of  horses,  or  the  performing  of  any  odd 
jobs. 

Of  these  cakei  and  pastry — the  cakes  being 
from  two  to  twelve  a  penny,  and  the  pastry,  tarts, 
and  "  Coven trys  "  (three-cornered  tarts)  two  a  penny 
— the  street-urchins  are  very  fond.  To  me  they 
seemed  to  possess  no  recommendation  either  to  the 
nose  or   the  palate.     The  "strong"  flavour  of 
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these  preporationi  is  in  all  probability  as  ffrateful 
to  the  palate  of  an  itinerant  youth,  as  is  the  high 
goxd  of  the  grouse  or  the  woodcock  to  the  fashion- 
able  epicure.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others  which 
I  have  pointed  out,  the  "  extremes  "  of  society 
"meet." 

These  remarks  apply  tar  more  to  the  male  than 
to  the  female  children.  Some  of  the  street-boys 
will  walk  a  considerable  distance,  when  they  are 
in  funds,  to  buy  pastry  of  the  Jew-boys  in  the 
Uinories,  Houndsditch,  and  Whitechapel ;  those 
keen  traders  being  reputed,  and  no  doubt  with 
truth,  to  supply  the  best  cakes  and  pastry  of  any. 

A  more  staple  article  of  diet,  which  yet  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  dainty,  is  in  great  demand  by 
the  class  I  treat  of — pudding.  A  halfpenny  or 
a  penny-worth  of  baked  plum,  boiled  plum  (or 
plum  dough),  currant  or  plum  batter  (batter- 
pudding  studded  with  raisins),  is  often  a  dinner. 
This  pudding  is  almost  always  bought  in  the  shops ; 
indeed,  in  a  street  apparatus  there  .could  hardly 
be  the  necessary  heat  diffused  over  the  surface 
required ;  and  as  I  have  told  of  a  distance  being 
travelled  to  buy  pastry  of  the  Jew-boys,  so  is  it 
traversed  to  buy  pudding  at  the  best  shops.  The 
proprietor  of  one  of  those  shops,  upon  whom  I 
called  to  make  inquiries,  told  me  that  he  sold 
about  300  pennyworths  of  pudding  in  a  day.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  quantity  he  sold  to  juveniles 
under  fifteen  years  of  age ;  but  he  hadn't  no- 
ticed particularly,  and  so  could  only  guess.  This 
man,  when  he  understood  the  object  of  my 
inquiry,  insisted  upon  my  tasting  Ins  "batter," 
which  really  was  very  good,  and  Listed — I  do  not 
know  how  otherwise  to  describe  it — honest,  liis 
prohts  were  not  large,  he  said,  and  judging  from 
the  size  and  quality  of  his  oblong  huUpenny  and 
pennyworth's  of  batter  pudding,  I  ha\e  no  doubt 
he  suited  the  fact.  **  There  'a  many  a  poor  man 
and  woman,"  he  said,  "  aye,  sir,  and  some  that 
you  would  think  from  their  appearance  might  go 
to  an  eating-hou3e  to  dine,  make  a  meal  olF  my 
pudding,  as  well  as  the  street  little  ones.  The 
boys  are  often  tiresome  :  *  Master,'  they  '11  Siiy, 
*  c'uit  you  give  us  a  plumraier  bit  than  this  1'  or, 
'  Is  it  just  up  ]     I  likes  it  'ot,  all  'ot.'" 

The  •*  baked  t;itur,"  from  the  street-dealer's  can 
more  frequently  than  from  the  shops,  is  another 
enjoyable  portion  of  the  street  child's  diet.  Of 
the  sale  to  the  juvenile  population  of  pickled 
whelks,  stewed  eels,  oysters,  boiled  meat  puddings, 
and  other  articles  of  street  traffic,  I  have  spoken 
under  their  respective  heads. 

The  Irish  children  who  live  with  their  parents 
fare  as  the  parents  fare.  If  very  poor,  or  if  bent 
upon  saving  for  some  purpose,  their  diet  is  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  or  bread  without  butter.  If  not 
so  verif  poor,  still  tea,  &c.,  but  sometimes  with  a 
little  fish,  and  sometimes  with  a  piece  of  meat  on 
Sundays  ;  but  the  Sunday's  meat  is  more  common 
among  the  poor  English  than  the  poor  Irish  street- 
traders;  indeed  the  English  street- sellers  generally 
"live  better"  than  the  Irish.  The  coster-bojs 
often  faic  well  and  abundantly. 

The  children  living  in  the  lodging-houses,  I 
)     am   informed,   generally,   partake   only  of  such 


meals  as  they  can  procure  abroad.  Sometimes  of 
a  night  they  may  partake  of  the  cheap  beef  or 
mutton,  purveyed  by  some  inmate  who  has  been 
'lifting  flesh"  (stealing  meat)  or  "sawney" 
(bacon).  Vegetables,  excepting  the  baked  potato, 
they  rarely  taste.  Of  animal  food,  perhaps,  they 
partake  more  of  bacon,  and  relish  it  the  most 
Drinking  is  not,  from  what  I  can  learn,  common 
I  among  the  street  boys.  The  thieves  are  generally 
I  sober  fellows,  and  of  the  others,  when  they  are 
I  *'in  luck,"  a  half-pint  of  beer,  to  relish  the  bread 
and  saveloy  of  the  dinner,  and  a  pennyworth  of 
gin  **  to  keep  the  cold  out,"  are  often  the  extent 
of  the  potations.  The  exceptions  are  among  the 
ignorant  coster-lads,  who  when  they  have  been 
prosperous  in  their  "  bunse,"  drink,  and  ape  the 
vices  of  men.  The  girls,  I  am  told,  are  generally 
fonder  of  gin  than  the  boys.  Elderwine  and 
gingerbcer  are  less  popular  among  children  than 
they  used  to  be.     Many  of  the  lads  smoke. 

TU  Amusenu^iU  qf  iU  ttreei-chUdren  are  such 
as  I  have  described  in  my  account  of  the  coster- 
mongers,  but  in  a  moderate  degree,  as  those  who 
partake  with  the  greatest  zest  of  such  amusements 
as  the  Penny  Gaff  (penny  theatre)  and  the  Two- 
penny Hop  (dance)  are  more  advanced  in  yean. 
Many  of  the  Penny  Qaflls,  however,  since  I  Isst 
wrote  on  the  subject,  have  been  suppressed,  and 
the  Twopenny  Hops  are  not  half  so  frequent  u 
they  were  five  or  six  years  back.  The  Jew-boys 
of  the  streets  play  at  draughts  or  dominoes  in 
coffee-shops  which  they  frequeft;  in  one  in  the 
London-ruad  at  which  I  had  occasion  to  call  were 
eight  of  these  urchins  thus  occupied;  and  they 
play  for  money  or  its  equivalent,  but  these 
sedentary  games  obtain  little  among  the  other  and 
more  restless  street-lads.  I  believe  that  not  one- 
half  of  them  **know  the  cards,"  but  they  are  fond 
of  gimibling  at  pitch  and  toss,  for  halfpennies  or 
farthings. 

The  Clothing  of  the     itrcct-children,    however 

it  m:iy  vary  in  texture,  fashion,  and  colour,  has 

one   pervading  characteristic — it   is  never  made 

for   the    wearers.      The  exceptions   to   this  rule 

seem  to  be  those,  when  a  child  has  run  away  and 

retiiins,  through  good  fortune  or  natural  acutenesn, 

the  superior  attire  he  wore  before   he  made  the 

choice — if  choice   he  had — of  a  street   life;    and 

where  the  pride  of  a  mother  whose  costermonger 

husband   is  "  getting  on,"  clothes    little    Jack  or 

I  Bill  in  a  new  Sunday  suit.     Even  then  the  suit 

I  is   more  likely  to    be    bought    ready-made  than 

"made  to  measure,"  nor  is  it  worn  in  business 

hours  until  the  gloss  of  novelty  has  departed. 

;       The  boys  and  girls  wear  every  variety  of  doth- 

'  ing;  it  is  often  begged,  but  if  bought  is  bought 

from  the  fusty  stocks  of  old  clothes  in  Petticoat 

and  Rosemary-lanes.    These  rags  are  worn  by  the 

I  children  as  long  as  the}-  will  hold,  or  can  be  tied 

or  pinned  together,  and  when  they  drop  off  from 

continued  wear,  from  dirt,  and  from  the  ravages 

of  vermin,   the  cliild   sets   his   wits  to   work  to 

procure  more.     One  mode  of  obtaining  a  fresh 

supply  is  far  less  available  than  it  was  three  or 

four  yeiirs  back.     This  was  for  the  lads  to  denude 
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themMltea  of  their  rags,  and  tearing  them  up  in 
the  casual- ward  of  a  workhouse,  as  it  were  com- 
pel the  parish-officers  to  provide  them  with  fresh 
apparel. 

This  mode  may  be  successful  in  parts  of  the 
country  still,  but  it  is  not  so,  or  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  in  town.  The  largest,  and  what  was  ac- 
counteid  by  the  vagrants  the  most  liberal,  of  all 
the  casual  wards  of  the  metropolitan  workhouses, 
that  of  Marylebone,  has  been  closed  above  two 
years.  So  numerous  were  the  applicants  for  ad- 
mission, and  so  popular  among  the  vagrants  was 
Marylebone  workhouse,  that  a  fever  resulted,  and 
attacked  that  large  establishment  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  Irish  who  trudged  up  from 
Liverpool,  to  be  advised  by  some  London  vagrant 
whom  they  met,  to  go  at  once,  when  they  reached 
the  capital,  to  Marylebone  workhouse,  and  that 
the  Irishman  might  not  forget  a  name  that  was 
new  to  him,  his  friendly  adviser  would  write  it 
down  for  him,  and  a  troop  of  poor  wretched  Irish 
children,  with  parents  as  wretched,  would  go  to 
Marylebone  workhouse,  and  iu  their  ignorance  or 
simplicity,  present  the  address  which  had  been 
given  to  them,  as  if  it  were  a  regular  order  for 
admission  !  Boys  have  sometimes  committed  of- 
fences that  they  might  get  into  prison,  and  as 
they  contrived  that  their  apparel  should  be  unfit 
for  purposes  of  decency,  or  perhaps  their  rags  had 
become  unfit  to  wear,  they  could  not  be  sent 
naked  into  the  streets  again,  and  so  had  clothing 
given  to  them.  A  shirt  will  be  worn  by  one  of 
those  wretched  urchins,  without  washing,  until  it 
falls  asunder,  and  many  have  no  shirts.  The 
girls  are  on  the  whole  less  ragged  than  the  boys, 
the  most  disgusting  parts  of  their  persons  or  ap- 
parel— I  speak  here  more  of  the  vagrant  or  the 
mixed  vagrant  trading  and  selling  girl  (often  a 
child  prostitute)  than  of  the  r^ular  street- seller — 
the  worst  particular  of  these  girls'  appearance,  I 
repeat,  is  in  their  foul  and  matted  hair,  which 
looks  as  if  it  would  defy  sponge,  comb,  and  brush 
to  purify  it,  and  iu  the  broken  and  filthy  boots 
and  stockings,  which  they  seem  never  to  button  or 
to  garter. 

The  Propeniitus  of  Ihe  street- children  are 
the  last  division  of  my  inquiry,  and  an  ample 
field  is  presented,  alike  for  wonder,  disgust,  pity, 
hope,  and  reffret. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of 
these  wretched  children  is  their  extraordinary 
licentiousness.  Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  ex- 
treme animal  fondness  for  the  opposite  sex  which 
prevails  amongst  them;  some  rather  singukr 
circumstances  connected  with  this  subject  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  from  these  facts  it 
would  appear  that  the  age  of  puberty,  or  some- 
thing closely  resembling  it,  may  be  attained  at  a 
much  less  numerical  amount  of  years  than  that  at 
which  most  writers  upon  the  human  species  have 
hitherto  fixed  it.  Probably  such  circumstances  as 
the  promiscuous  sleeping  together  of  both  sexes, 
the  example  of  the  older  persons  indulging  in  the 
grossest  immorality  in  the  presence  of  the  young, 
and  the  use  of  obscene  expressions,  may  tend  to 


produce  or  force  an  unnatural  precocity,  a  pre- 
cocity sure  to  undermine  health  and  shorten  life. 
Jealousy  is  another  characteristic  of  these  children, 
and  perhaps  less  among  the  girls  than  the  boys. 
Upon  the  most  trivial  offence  in  this  respect,  or 
on  the  suspicion  of  an  offence,  the  "gals"  are 
sure  to  be  beaten  cruelly  and  savagely  by  their 
"  chaps."  This  appears  to  be  a  very  common  case. 

The  details  of  filthiness  and  of  all  uncleanness 
which  I  gave  in  a  recent  number  as  things  of 
course  in  certain  lodging-houses,  render  it  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  longer  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  is  one  from  which  I  willingly  turn  to  other 
matters. 

In  addition  to  the  licentious,  the  vagabond  pro- 
pensities of  this  class  are  very  striking.  As  soon 
as  the  warm  weather  commences,  boys  and  girls, 
but  more  especially  boys,  leave  the  town  in  shoals, 
traversing  the  country  in  every  direction;  some 
furnished  with  trifling  articles  (such  as  I  have 
already  enumerated)  to  sell,  and  others  to  beg- 
ging, lurking,  or  thieving.  It  is  not  the  street- 
sellers  who  so  much  resort  to  the  tramp,  as  those 
who  are  devoid  of  the  commonest  notions  of 
honesty ;  a  quality  these  young  vagrants  some- 
times respect  when  in  fear  of  a  gaol,  and  the 
hard  work  with  which  such  a  place  is  identified 
in  their  minds — and  to  which,  with  the  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  of  a  roving  race,  they  have  an  insu- 
perable objection. 

I  have  met  with  boys  and  girls,  however,  to 
whom  a  gaol  had  no  terrors,  and  to  whom,  when 
in  prison,  there  was  only  one  dread,  and  that  a 
common  one  among  the  ignorant,  whether  with  or 
without  any  sense  of  religion — superstition.  "I 
lay  in  prison  of  a  night,  sir,"  said  a  boy  who  was 
generally  among  the  briskest  of  his  cUss,  ''and 
think  I  shall  see  things."  The  *'  things"  repre- 
sent the  vague  fears  which  many,  not  naturally 
stupid,  but  untaught  or  ill-taught  persons,  enter- 
tain in  the  dark.  A  girl,  a  perfect  termagant  in 
the  breaking  of  windows  and  such  like  offences, 
told  me  something  of  the  same  kind.  She  spoke 
well  of  the  treatment  she  experienced  in  prison, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  liking  for  the  matron  and 
officials;  herconduct  there  was  quiet  and  respectful. 
I  believe  she  was  not  addicted  to  drink. 

Many  of  the  giris,  as  well  as  the  boys,  of  course 
trade  as  they  "  tramp."  They  often  sell,  both  in 
the  country  and  in  town,  little  necklaces,  com- 
posed of  red  berries  strung  together  upon  thick 
thread,  for  dolls  and  children  :  but  although  I 
have  asked  several  of  them,  I  have  never  yet 
found  one  who  collected  the  berries  and  made  the 
necklaces  themselves ;  neither  have  I  met  with  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  girl  vendors  knew 
the  name  of  the  berries  thus  used,  nor  indeed 
even  that  they  vere  berries.  The  invariable  re- 
ply to  my  questions  upon  this  point  has  been  that 
they  "are  called  neckUces;"  that  "  they  are  just 
as  they  sells  'em  to  us ;"  that  they  "  don't  know 
whether  they  are  made  or  whether  they  grow;" 
and  in  most  cases,  that  they  "  gets  them  in  Lon- 
don, by  Shoreditch  ;"  although  in  one  case  a  little 
brown-complexioned  girl,  with  bright  sparkling 
eyes,  said  that  "she  got  them  firom  the  gipuet." 
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At  first  I  fiincied,  from  this  child's  appearance, 
that  she  was  rather  superior  in  intellect  to  most 
of  her  class ;  hut  I  soon  found  that  she  was  not  a 
whit  above  the  others,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  quality  of  cunning. 

Soma  of  the  boys,  on  their  country  excursions, 
trade  in  dominoes.  They  carry  a  variety  of 
boxes,  each  di£^ring  in  size  and  varying  accord- 
ingly in  price:  the  lowest-priced  boxes  are 
mostly  6</.  each  (sometimes  id.^  or  even  M.),  the 
highest  1«.  An  infonnant  told  me  that  these 
boxes  are  charged  to  him  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25 
per  cent,  less  ;  but  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  he 
could  take  a  number  at  a  time,  he  would  have 
them  at  a  smaller  price  still.  They  are  very 
rudely  made,  and  soon  fall  to  pieces,  unless 
handled  with  extreme  care.  Most  of  the  boys 
who  vend  this  article  play  at  the  game  them- 
selves, and  some  with  skill ;  but  in  every  case, 
I  believe,  there  is  a  willingness  to  cheat,  or 
take  advantage,  which  is  hardly  disguised ;  one 
boy  told  me  cajididiy  that  those  who  make  the 
most  money  are  considered  to  be  the  cleverest, 
whether  by  selling  or  cheating,  or  both,  at  the 
game ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  estimation  of 
cleverness  is  peculiar  to  these  children. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  great  numbers  of  the 
street-children  attend  the  races  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  more  especially  at  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  town.  The  race-course  of  Wolver- 
hampton, for  instance,  is  usually  thronged  with 
them  during  the  period  of  the  sport.  While  taking 
these  perigrinutions  they  sometimes  aleep  in  the 
low  lodging-houses  with  which  most  of  our  pro- 
vincial towns  abound  :  frequently  "  skipper  it  "  in 
the  open  air,  when  the  weather  is  fine  jind  warm, 
and  occasionally  in  bams  or  outhouses  attached  to 
farms  and  coitiiges.  Sometimes  they  travel  in 
couples — a  boy  and  a  girl,  or  two  boys  or  two 
girls ;  but  the  latter  is  not  so  common  a  case  as 
either  of  the  former.  It  is  rare  that  more  than 
two  may  be  met  in  company  with  each  other, 
except,  indeed,  of  a  night,  and  then  they  usually 
herd  together  in  numbers.  The  boys  wiio  carry 
dominoes  sometimes,  also,  have  a  sheet  of  paper 
for  sale,  on  which  is  rudely  printed  a  representa- 
tion of  a  draught-board  and  men — the  latter  of 
which  are  of  two  colours  (black  and  white)  ami 
may  be  cut  out  with  a  pair  of  scissor*  ;  thus  form- 
ing a  ready  means  of  playing  a  game  so  popular 
in  rustic  places.  These  sheets  of  paper  are  sold 
(if  no  more  can  be  got  for  them)  at  a  penny  each. 
The  boy  who  showed  them  to  me  said  he  gave 
a  halfpenny  a  piece  for  them,  or  Gt/.  for  fifteen. 
He  said  ho  always  bought  them  in  London,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  any  other  j)lace  to  get  them 
at,  nor  had  "  ever  heard  any  talk  of  their  being 
bouifht  nowhere  else." 

The  extraordinary  lasciviousness  of  this  class 
which  I  liavc  already  mentioned,  appears  to  con- 
thnie  to  mark  their  character  during  their  vaga- 
bondizing career  in  the  country  as  fully  as  in 
town  ;  indeed,  an  informant,  upon  whom  1  think 
I  may  rely,  says,  that  the  nightly  scenes  of  youth- 
ful or  even  childiah  profligacy  in  the  low  lodging- 
houses  of  the  small  provincial  towns  quite  equal 


—even  if  they  do  not  exceed — those  which  ra«y 
be  witnessed  in  the  metropolis  itself.  Towards 
the  approach  of  winter  these  children  (like  the 
vagrants  of  an  older  growth)  advance  towards 
London ;  some  remain  in  the  larger  towns,  such  ai 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
&c.,  but  the  greater  proportion  appear  to  return 
to  the  metropolis,  where  they  resume  the  life  thej 
had  previously  led,  anything  but  improved  in 
education,  morals,  manners,  or  social  position 
generally,  by  their  summer's  excursion. 

The  language  spoken  by  this  rambling  dsss  is 
peculiar  in  its  construction  :  it  consists  of  an  odd 
medley  of  cockneyfied  Bnglish,  rude  provincial- 
isms, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  slang  commonlj 
used  by  gipsies  and  other  '*  travellers,"  in  con- 
veying their  ideas  to  those  whom  they  wish  to 
purchase  their  commodities. 

Among  the  propensities  of  the  street-boys  I  do 
not  think  that  pugnacity,  or  a  fondness,  or  even  a 
great  readiness,  for  fighting,  is  a  predomiaant 
element.      Gambling  and  thieving  may  be   rife 
among  a  class  of  these  poor  wretches  ;  and  it  may 
not  un frequently  happen  that  force  is  resorted  to 
by  one  boy  bigger  than  another  to  obtain  the 
halfpence  of  which  the  smaller  child  is  known  to 
be  possessed.    Thus  quarrels  among  them  are  very 
frequent,  but  they  rarely  lead  to  fighting.     Even 
in  the  full  swing  and  fury  of  their  jealousy,  it 
does  not  appear  that  these  boys  attack  the  object 
of  their  suspicions,  but  prefer  the  Iqm  hazardoas 
course  of   chastising  the  delinquent  or  unjustly 
suspected  girl.     The  girls  in    the    low   lodging- 
houses.  I  was  told  a  little  time  since,  by  a  woraan 
who  used  to  frequent  them,  sometimes,  not  oftfn, 
scratched  one  another  until  the  two   had  bloody 
faces  ;     and    they   tried    to    bite    one    another 
now  and  then,  but  they  seldom  fought,     ^\'b.'lt 
was  this  poor  woman's  notion  of  a  fight  between 
two  girls,  it  may  not  be  very  easy  to  comprehend. 
Tlie  number  of  children  out  daily  in  the  streets 
of  London,  employed  in  the  various  occupations  I 
have   named,    together   with    others    which  may 
possibly  have   been  overlooked — including  those 
who  beg  without  olVering  any  article  lor  sale— 
those  wno  will  work  as  light  porters,  as  errand 
boys  and  the  like,  for  chance  passengers,  has  been 
variously  calculated ;  probably  nothing  like  exact- 
':  itule  can  be  hoped  for,  much  less  expected,  in 
such  a  speculation,  for  when  a  government  census 
.  has  been  so  frequently  found  to  fail  in  correctness 
I  of  detail,  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  the 
number  of  those  so  uncertain  in  their  places  of 
:  resort  and  so  migratory  in   their  habits,  can  be 
ascert-ained  with  anything  like  a  definite  amount 
i  of  certainty  by  a  private  individual.     Tiiking  the 
j  returns  of  accommodation  atForded  to  these  children 
I  in  the  casual  wards  of  workhouses,  refuges  for  the 
■  destitute  and  homeless  poor  ;  of  the  mendicitv  and 
I  other  societies  of  a  similar  description,  and  those 
of  our  hospitals  and  gaols, — and  these  sources  of 
information  upon  this  subject  can  alone  be  confi- 
dently relied  upon, — and   then  taking   into   the 
calculation  the  additional  numbers,  who   pa^s  the 
night   in   the   variety   of  ways    I   have   already 
enumerated,  I   think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
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namber  of  boys  and  girls  selling  in  the  streets  of 
HtM  city,  and  often  dependent  upon  their  own 
exertions  for  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life, 
may  be  estimated  at  some  thoosandSi  but  nearer 
10,000  than  20,000. 

The  consideration  which  I  have  detoted  to  this 
branch  of  my  subject  has  been  considerable,  but 
■till  not,  in  my  own  opinion,  commensurate  to  the 
importance  of  its  nature.  Steps  ought  most  un- 
questionably to  be  taken  to  palliate  the  evils  and 
miseries  I  have  pointed  out,  even  if  a  positive 
remedy  be  indeed  impossible. 

Bach  year  sees  an  increase  of  the  numbers  of 
Btree^children  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
the  exact  nature  of  their  position  maybe  thus 
briefly  depicted:  what  litUe  information  they 
receive  is  obtained  from  the  worst  class — ^from 
cheats,  vagabonds,  and  rogues ;  what  little  amtue- 
vMHi  they  indulge  in,  springs  from  sources  the 
most  poisonous — the  most  fiitd  to  happiness  and 
wel&re;  what  little  they  know  of  a  home  is  neces- 
nrily  associated  with  much  that  is  vile  and  base  ; 
their  very  means  of  existence,  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious as  it  is,  is  to  a  great  extent  identified  with 
petty  chicanery,  which  is  quickly  conmiunicated  by 
one  to  the  other ;  while  their  physical  suflferings 
from  cold,  hunger,  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
other  causes  of  a  similar  nature,  are  constant,  and 
at  times  extremely  severe.  Thus  every  means  by 
which  a  proper  intelligence  may  be  conveyed  to 
their  minds  is  either  closed  or  at  the  least  tainted, 
while  every  duct  byj  which  a  bad  description  of 
knowledge  may  be  infused  is  sedulously  cultivated 
and  enhiiged.  Parental  instruction ;  tiie  comforts 
of  a  home,  however  humble — the  great  moral 
truths  upon  which  society  itself  rests ; — ^the  influ- 
ence of  proper  example ;  the  power  of  education ; 
the  efiisct  of  useful  amusement ;  are  all  denied  to 
them,  or  come  to  them  so  greatly  vitiated,  that 
they  rather  tend  to  increase,  than  to  repress,  the 
very  evils  they  were  intended  to  remedy. 

-The  costers  invariably  say  that  no  persons  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  should  be  allowed  by  law  to  vend 
articles  in  the  streets;  the  reason  Uiey  give  for 
this  is — ^that  the  children  under  that  pericNl  of  life, 
having  fewer  wants  and  requiring  less  money  to 
live  than  those  who  are  older,  will  sell  at  a  less 
profit  than  it  is  fair  to  expect  the  articles  sold  should 
yield,  and  thus  they  tersely  conclude,  **  they  per- 
vents  others  living,  and  ruins  theirselves." 

There  probably  is  truth  in  this  remark,  and  I 
most  conibss  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  children 
themselves,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  see 
the  suggestion  acted  upon ;  and  yet  there  imme- 
diately rises  the  plain  yet  startling  question — in 
such  a  case,  what  is  to  become  of  the  children  ? 

I  now  cite  the  histories  of  street-lads  belonging 
to  the  several  classes  above  specified,  as  illustra- 
tioni  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  advanced 
conceniing  the  children  street-sellers  generally. 

Of  CmLDasN  sskt  out  as  Stbbbs-Sellxbs  bt 

THXIB  PaBENTS. 

Ov  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  sent  out  to  sell  in 
the  streets  by  parents  who  are  themselves  street- 
traden,  I  need  say  but  little  under  this  head.    I 


have  spoken  of  them,  and  given  some  of  their  state- 
ments in  other  divisions  of  this  work  (see  the 
accounts  of  the  coster  boys  and  girls).  When,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  of  the  costermongers,  and 
with  the  Irish  fruit-sellers,  the  parents  and 
children  follow  the  same  calling,  they  form  one 
household,  and  work,  as  it  were, "  into  one  another's 
hands."  The  father  can  boy  a  larger,  and  con- 
sequently a  cheaper  quantity,  when  he  can  avail 
himself  of  a  subdivision  of  labour  as  inexpensive 
as  that  of  his  own  fiunily — ^whom  he  must  main- 
tain whether  employed  or  unemployed — ^in  order 
to  vend  such  extra  quantity.  I  have  already 
noticed  that  in  some  fiunilies  (as  is  common  with 
rude  tribes)  costermongering  seems  an  hereditary 
pursuit,  and  the  frequent  and  constant  employ- 
ment of  children  in  street  traffic  is  one  reason  why 
this  hereditary  pursuit  is  perpetuated,  for  street 
commerce  is  thus  at  a  very  early  age  made  part 
and  parcel  of  the  young  coster's  existence,  and  he 
very  probably  acquires  a  distaste  for  any  other 
occupation,  which  may  entail  more  of  rtitraifU 
and  irktomenest.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  coster- 
monger  apprentices  his  son  to  any  handicraft  busi- 
ness, although  a  daughter  may  sometimes  be  placed 
in  domestic  service.  The  child  is  usually  "sent 
out  to  sell" 

There  is  another  class  of  children  who  are  "sent 
out"  as  are  the  children  of  the  costers,  and  some- 
times with  the  same  cheap  and  readily  attained 
articles — oranges  and  lemons,  nuts,  chestnuts, 
onions,  salt  (or  fresh)  herrings,  winks,  or  shrimps, 
and,  more  rarely,  with  water-cresses  or  cut-flowenk 
Sometimes  the  young  vendors  offer  smidl  wares — 
leather  boot-laces,  coat-studs,  steel  pens,  or  such 
like.  These  are  often  the  children,  not  of  street 
sales-people,  but  of  persons  in  a  measure  connected 
with  a  street  life,  or  some  open-air  pursuit ;  the 
children  of  cabmen  deprived  of  their  licences,  or  of 
the  hangers-on  of  cabmen ;  of  the  "  supers"  (super- 
numeraries) of  the  theatres  who  have  irregular  or 
no  employment,  or,  as  they  would  call  it,  '*  en- 
gagement," with  the  unhappy  consequence  of  irre- 
gular or  no  "  salary  :"  the  children,  agab,  of  street 
performers,  or  Bthiopians,  or  street-musicians, 
are  "  sent  out  to  sell,"  as  well  as  those  of  the 
poorer  class  of  kbourers  connected  with  the  river 
— ^ballast-heavers,  lumpers,  &c. ;  of  (Irish)  brick- 
layers' labourers  and  paviours'  assistants;  of 
market-porters  and  dock-labourers;  of  coal-heavers 
out  of  work,  and  of  the  helpers  at  coal-wharfii, 
and  at  the  other  wharfs;  of  the  Billingsgate 
''  roughs ;"  and  of  the  many  classes  of  the  labour- 
ing, rather  than  the  artisan  poor,  whose  earnings 
are  uncertain,  or  insufficient,  or  have  MM  them 
altogether. 

With  such  dassei  aa  these  (and  more  especially 
with  the  Irish),  as  soon  as  Pat  or  Biddy  is  big 
enough  to  carry  a  basket,  and  is  of  sufficiently 
ripened  intellect  to  understand  the  relative  value 
of  coins,  firom  a  farthing  to  a  shilling,  he  or  she 
mutt  do  something  "  to  help,"  and  that  something 
is  generally  to  sell  in  the  streets.  One  poor  woman 
who  made  a  scanty  living  in  working  on  com  sacks 
and  bags — her  infiirmities  sometimes  preventing  her 
workii^  at  all — sent  out  three  children,  together 
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or  lepamtely,  to  Mil  lueifer-matchet  or 
warei.  " They  lUe  it"  she  laid,  " and  always 
want  to  he  off  itUo  iht  itreeti;  and  when  my 
hofband  (a  labourer)  was  ill  in  the  hospital,  the 
£bw^  pence  they  brought  in  was  tery  useful ;  but 
now  he  '•  well  and  at  work  again  and  we  want  to 
send  the  eldest — she 's  nine — to  school ;  but  they 
ail  will  go  out  to  tell  if  they  can  get  hold  of  any 
Hock,  1  would  never  hare  sent  them  at  all  If  I 
could  hare  helped  it,  but  if  they  made  6(/.  a  day 
among  the  three  of  them,  perhaps  it  sayed  their 
lires  when  things  were  at  the  worst."  If  A  poor 
woman,  as  in  this  instance,  has  not  been  used  to 
street-selling  herself,  there  is  always  some  neigh- 
bour to  advise  her  what  to  purchase  for  her 
children's  hawking,  and  instruct  her  where. 

From  one  little  girl  I  had  the  following  account. 
She  was  then  selling  boot-laces  and  offered  them 
most  perse veringly.  She  was  turned  nine,  she 
said,  and  had  sold  things  in  the  streets  for  two 
years  past,  but  not  regularly.  The  fiither  got  his 
living  in  the  streets  by  "  playing  ;*'  she  seemed 
reluctant  to  talk  about  his  avocation,  but  I  found 
that  he  was  sometimes  a  street-musician,  or  street- 
performer,  and  sometimes  sung  or  recited  in  public 
houses,  and  haying  "seen  better  days,"  had  it 
appears  communicated  some  feeling  of  dislike  for 
his  present  pursuits  to  his  daughter,  so  that  I  dis- 
continued any  allusion  to  the  subject.  The  mother 
earned  2«.  or  2«.  Qd»  weekly,  in  shoe-binding,  when 
she  had  employment,-  which  was  three  weeks  out 
of  four,  and  n  son  of  thirteen  earned  what  was 
sutticient  to  maintain  him  as  an  (occasional) 
assistant  in  a  wholesale  pottery,  or  rather  pot- 
shop. 

"  It 's  in  the  winter,  sir,  when  things  arc  far 
worst  with  us.  Father  can  make  very  little  then 
— hut  I  don't  know  what  he  earns  exactly  at  any 
time — and  though  mother  has  more  work  then, 
there  's  fire  and  candle  to  pay  for.  We  were  very 
badly  off  last  winter,  and  worse,  I  think,  the  winter 
before.  Father  sometimes  came  home  and  had 
made  nothing,  and  if  mother  had  no  work  in  hand 
we  went  to  bed  to  save  fire  and  candle,  if  it  was 
ever  so  soon.  Father  would  die  afore  he  would 
let  mother  take  as  nitich  as  a  loaf  from  tlie  parish. 
I  was  sent  out  to  sell  nuts  first :  *  If  it 's  only  \d. 
you  make,'  mother  said,  *  it 's  a  good  piece  of 
bread.'  I  didn't  mind  being  sent  out.  I  knew 
children  that  sold  things  in  the  streets.  Perhaps 
I  liked  it  belter  than  staying  at  home  without  a 
f)re  and  with  nothing  to  do,  and  if  I  went  out  I  saw 
other  children  busy.  No,  I  wasn't  a  bit  frightened 
when  1  first  started,  not  a  bit.  Some  children — but 
they  was  such  little  things — said  :  '  0,  Liz,  I  wiah 
I  was  you.*  I  had  twelve  ha'porths  and  sold  them 
all.  I  don't  know  what  it  made  ;  2d,  most  likely. 
I  didn't  crack  a  single  nut  myself.  I  was  fond  of 
them  then,  but  I  don't  care  for  them  now.  I  could 
do  better  if  I  went  into  public-houses,  but  I  *m 
only  let  go  to  Mr.  Smith's,  because  he  knows 
father,  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  him  recommends  nie 
and  wouldn't  let  anybody  mislest  me.  Nobody 
ever  offered  to.  1  hear  people  swear  there  some- 
times, but  it 's  not  at  me.  I  sell  nuts  to  children 
in  the  streets^  and  laces  to  young  women.    I  have 


•old  nuts  and  orangef  to  foldiarf.  They  never  ny 
anythmg  rude  to  me,  never.  I  vrai  once  in  s 
great  crowd,  and  wae  gttting  cmahed,  and  then 
wae  a  very  tall  loldier  close  by  ne,  tad  he  lifted 
me,  basket  and  all,  right  up  to  his  shoulder,  and 
carried  me  clean  out  of  the  crowd.  He  had  stripet 
on  his  am.  '  I  shouldn't  like  yon  to  be  in  sodi 
a  trade,'  says  he, '  if  you  was  my  child.'  He  dids't 
say  why  he  wouldn't  like  it  Perhaps  because  it 
was  beginning  to  rain.  Yes,  we  are  fax  better  sff 
now.  Father  makes  money.  I  don't  go  out  ia 
bud  weather  in  the  summer;  in  the  whiter, 
though,  I  must  I  don't  know  what  I  nske. 
I  don't  know  what  I  shall  be  when  I  paw  up. 
I  can  read  a  little.  I  'to  been  to  church  five  or 
six  times  in  my  life.  I  should  ^  oftener  and  m 
would  mother,  if  we  had  clothes." 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  esse 
the  father  was  an  intemperate  man,  though  some  of 
the  parents  who  thus  send  their  children  out  art 
intemperate,  and,  loving  to  indulge  in  the  idlenen 
to  which  intemperance  inclines  them,  are  forced  to 
live  on  the  Ubour  of  their  wives  and  children. 

Of  a  "  Nmlbotbd"  Ciuld,  ▲  STAm-SBLLUL 
Or  this  class  perhaps  there  is  less  to  be  said  thsn 
of  others.  Drunken  parents  allow  their  children 
to  run  about  the  streets,  and  often  to  shift  for 
themselves.  If  such  parents  have  any  sense  of 
shame,  imextinguished  by  their  continued  he 
sottedness,  they  may  feel  relieved  by  not  having 
their  children  before  their  eyes,  for  the  very  light 
of  them  is  a  reproach,  and  every  rag  about  such 
helpless  beings  must  carry  its  accusation  to  a 
mind  not  utterly  callous. 

Among  such  children   there    is  not,   perhaps, 
that  extreme  pressure  of  wretchedness  or  of  pri ra- 
tion that  there  is  among  the  orphans,  or  the  utterly 
deserted.     If  a  "neglected  child"  have  to  ihift,    , 
wholly  or  partly,  for  itself,  it  is  i>erhaps  with  the    , 
advanmge  of  a  ehelier ;  for  even  the  bare  room  of   ■ 
the  drunkard  is  in  some  degree  a  shelter  or  root 
There  is  not  the  nightly  need  of  2d,  for  a  bed,  or 
the  alternative  of  the  Adelphi  arches  for  nothing. 
I  met  with  one  little  girl  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
age,  whom  some  of  the  street-sellers  described  to 
me  OS  looking  out  for  a  job  every  now  and  then.  She 
was  small-featured  and    dark-eyed,    and   seemed 
intelligent.     Her  face  and  hands  were  brown  as  if 
from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  a  Lick  of  soap ; 
but  her  dress  was  not  dirty.     Her  father  she  de- 
described   as  a  builder,  probably  a   brickUycri 
labourer,  but  he  could  work,  she  said,  at  drains  or 
such  like.     "  Mother 's  been  dead  a  long  time,"    I 
the  child  continued,  "  and  father  brought  another    | 
woman  home  and  told  me  to  call  her  mother,  hot 
she  soon  went  away.     I  works  about  the  streets,    | 
'  but  only  wlien  there  's  nothing  to  eat  at  home. 
!  Father  gets  drunk  sometimes,  but  I  think  not  so 
!  oft  OS  he  did,  and  then  he  lies  in  bed.     No,  sir. 
I  not  all  day,  but  he  gets   up  and   goes  out  and    | 
i  gets   more   drink,  and   comes  back  and  goes  to    , 
i  bed    again.      He  never  uses  me  badly.      When 
!  he 's  drinking  and  has  money,  he  gives  me  some 
I  now  and   then   to   get   bread   and    butter  with, 
or  a  halfpenny  pudding ;  he  never  eats  anything   i 
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in  the  house  wh^n  he's  drinking,  and  he's  a 
very  quiet  man.  Sometimes  be 's  laid  in  bed 
two  or  three  days  and  nights  at  a  time.  X  goes 
to  school  when  ^ther  has  money.  We  lives 
Teiy  well  then.  I  've  kept  myself  for  a  whole 
week.  I  mind  people's  stalls,  if  they  're  away  a 
bity  and  run  for  them  if  they  're  wanted ;  and  I  go 
errands.  I  've  carried  home  flower-pots  for  a  lady. 
I  'ye  got  a  halfpenny  on  a  day,  and  a  penny,  and 
some  bread  perhaps,  and  I  've  lived  on  that.  I 
should  like  very  well  to  have  a  pitch  of  my  own. 
/  think  I  shauld  like  tk(U\  letter  i/uin  place.  But 
I  have  a  sister  who  has  a  place  in  the  country ; 
she 's  far  older  than  I  am,  and  perhaps  I  shall  get 
one.  But  father 's  at  work  now,  and  he  says  he  '11 
take  the  pledge.  Five  or  six  times  I  've  sold 
oranges,  and  ingans  as  well,  and  carried  the  money 

to  Jl^rs. ,  who  gave  me  ^  I  took  above  id. 

for  myself." 

It  could  surprise  no  one  if  a  child  so  neglected 
became  so  habituated  to  a  street  life,  that  she 
could  not  adapt  herself  to  any  other.  I  heard  of 
other  children  thus  or  similarly  neglected,  but 
boys  far  more  frequently  than  girls,  who  traded  re- 
gularly in  apples,  oranges,  &c.,  on  their  own 
account  Some  have  become  regular  street-sellers, 
and  even  in  childhood  have  abandoned  their 
homes  and  supported  themselves. 

Of  a  Hi&ed  Coster  Boy. 
Ora  shell-fish  seller,  who  has  known  street-corn- 
nierce  and  street-folk  for  many  years,  thought, 
although  he  only  hazarded  an  opinion,  that 
there  was  less  drinking  among  the  young  costers, 
and  less  swearing,  than  he  had  known  in  a  pre- 
ceding generation. 

A  young  coster  boy  living  with  his  parents, 
who  had  a  good  biuiness,  told  me  that  he  would 
never  be  nothing  but  a  "  general  dealer,"  (which 
among  some  of  these  people  is  the  '^ genteel" 
designation  for  a  costermonger,)  as  long  as  he 
lived,  unless,  indeed,  he  rose  to  a  coal  shed  and 
a  horse  and  cart ;  a  consummation,  perhaps  with 
thn  addition  of  a  greengrocery,  a  fried  fish, 
and  a  gingerbeer  trade,  not  unfrequently  arrived 
at  by  the  more  prudent  costermongers.  This 
boy  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  he  had  been 
seut  to  school,  and  flogged  to  school  (he  grinned 
as  he  told  me)  by  his  mother,  who  said  his 
father  wouldn't  have  been  "done  "  so  often  by  fine 
folks,  when  he  sold  **  grass"  (asparagus)  and  such 
things  as  cost  money,  if  he  could  have  kept 
'count.  But  his  father  only  laughed,  and  said 
nothing,  when  the  boy  *'  cut  away "  from  school, 
which  he  did  so  continuously,  that  the  school- 
master at  length  declined  the  charge  of  the  young 
coster's  further  education.  This  stripling,  who 
was  about  fourteen,  seemed  vety  proud  of  a  pair 
•f  good  half-boots  which  his  mother  had  bought 
him,  and  which  he  admired  continually  as  he 
glanced  at  his  feet.  Ilis  parents,  from  his  aceount, 
were  indulgent,  and  when  they  got  ferthings  in 
change  or  in  aiiy  manner,  kept  them  for  him ; 
and  so  he  got  treats,  and  smart  things  to  wear 
now  and  then.  "  We  expects  to  do  well,"  he 
said,  for  he  used   the  **  we"  when  ha  spoke  of 


his  parents'  business,  "  when  it 's  peas  and 
new  potatoes,  cheap  enough  to  cry.  It's  my 
dodge  to  cry.  I  know  a  man  as  says,  '  May 
month  ought  to  be  ashamed  on  itself,  or  things  'ud 
a  been  herlier.'  Last  week  I  sung  out,  it  was 
the  same  man's  dodge,  he  put  me  up  to  it — '  Here '« 
your  Great  Exhibition  mackarel.'  People  Uughed, 
but  it  weren't  no  great  good.  I  've  been  to  Fenny 
Gaflfii,  but  not  this  goodish  bit.  I  likes  the  sing- 
ing best  as  has  a  stunnin  chorus.  There 's  been  ^ 
deal  of  hard  up  lately  among  people  as  is  geperal 
dealers.  Things  is  getting  better,  I  think,  and 
they  must.  It  wouldn't  do  at  all  if  they  didn't. 
It's  no  use  your  a-asking  me  about  what  I 
thinks  of  the  Queen  or  them  sort  of  people,  fur  I 
knows  nothing  about  them,  and  never  goes  among 
them." 

The  Hired  boys,  for  the  service  of  the  coster- 
mongers, whether  hired  for  the  day,  or  more  per- 
manently, are  very  generally  of  the  classes  I  have 
spoken  of.  When  the  New  Gut,  Lambeth,  was  a 
great  street-market,  every  morning,  during  the 
height  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit  seasons,  lads 
used  to  assemble  in  Hooper-street,  Short-street, 
York-street,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  smaller  streets 
or  courts,  which  run  right  and  left  from  the  "  twp 
Cuts."  When  the  costermonger  started  thence, 
perhaps  "  by  the  first  light,"  to  market,  these  boys 
used  to  run  up  to  his  barrow,  "  D'  you  want  mp. 
Jack]"  or,  *'  Want  a  boy,  Billl"  being  their  con- 
stant request.  It  is  now  the  same,  in  the  lo« 
calities  where  the  costermongers  live,  or  where  they 
keep  their  ponies,  donkeys,  and  barrows,  and 
whence  they  emerge  to  market.  It  is  the  same  at 
Billingsgate  and  the  other  markets  at  which  these 
traders  make  their  wholesale  purchases.  Boys 
wait  about  these  marts  "  to  be  hired,"  or,  as  they 
may  style  it,  to  •'  see  if  they  're  wanted."  When 
hired,  there  is  seldom  any  *'  wage "  specified,  th* 
lads  seeming  always  willing  to  depend  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  costermonger,  and  often  no  doubt 
with  an  eye  to  the  chances  of  "  bunse."  A  sharp 
lad  thus  engaged,  who  may  acquit  himself  to  a 
costermongers  liking,  perhaps  continues  some 
time  in  the  same  man's  employ.  I  may  observe, 
that  in  this  gathering,  and  for  such  a  purpose, 
there  is  a  resemblance  to  the  simple  proceedings 
of  the  old  times,  when  around  the  market  cross 
of  tho  nearest  town  assembled  the  popuUition 
who  sought  employment,  whether  in  agricultural 
or  household  labour.  In  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  England  these  gatherings  are  still  held  at  the 
two  half-yearly  terms  of  May-day  and  Martinmas. 

A  lad  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  who  did  not  look 
very  strong,  gave  me  the  following  account :  "  1 
helps,  you  see,  sir,  where  I  can,  for  mother  (who 
sells  sheep's-trotters)  depends  a  deal  on  her  trotters, 
but  they  're  not  great  bread  for  an  old  'oman,  and 
there 's  me  and  Neddy  to  keep.  Father 's  abroad 
and  a  soger.  Do  I  know  he  is  I  Mother  says  so, 
sir.  I  looks  out  every  morning  when  the  coster- 
mongers starts  for  the  markets,  and  wants  boys 
for  their  barrows.  I  cried  roots  last:  'Here's 
your  musks,  ha'penny  each.  Here  's  yer  all  agro'in' 
and  all  a  blo'in'.'  I  got  my  grub  and  3</.  I  takes 
the  tin  home.     If  there 's  a  cabbage  or  two  left, 
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I  *ve  had  it  gur  to  me.  I  likes  that  teork  better 
nor  school,  I  should  think  so.  One  sees  life. 
WcU,  I  don't  know  wot  one  fees  perticler ;  but 
it's  wot  people  calls  life.  I  was  a  week  at 
•chool  once.  I  has  a  toss  up  sometimes  when 
I  has  a  odd  copper  for  it  I'  aven't  'ad  any  rig'lar 
work  as  yet.  I  shall  p'raps  when  it's  real 
iummer."  [Said,  May  24th.]  "  This  is  the  Queen's 
birthday,  is  it,  sir?  Werry  likely,  but  she's 
nothing  to  me.  I  can't  read,  in  coorse  not,  after  a 
week's  schooling.  Tes,  I  likes  a  show.  Punch  is 
•tunnin',  but  they  might  make  more  on  the  dog.  I 
would  if  I  was  a  Punch.  0, 1  has  tea,  and  bread 
and  butter  with  mother,  and  gets  grub  as  I  jobs 
besides.  I  makes  no  bargain.  If  a  cove 's  scaly, 
we  gets  to  know  him.  I  hopes  to  have  a  barrer 
of  my  own  some  day,  and  p'raps  a  hass.  Can  I 
manage  a  hass  1  In  coorse,  and  he  don't  want  no 
groomin'.  I  'd  go  to  Hepsom  then ;  I  've  never  been 
yet,  but  I've  been  to  Gkinnage  fairs.  I  don't 
know  how  I  can  get  a  barrer  and  a  hass,  but  I 
may  have  luck." 

Of  an  Orphan  Bot,  a  StrentSbllsr. 
From  one  of  this  class  I  had  the  following  account. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  lad's  statement  con- 
tains little  of  incident,  or  of  novelty,  but  this  is 
characteristic  of  many  of  his  class.  With  many 
of  them,  it  may  indeed  be  said,  **  one  day  certifieth 
another."  It  is  often  the  same  tale  of  hibour  and 
of  poverty,  day  after  day,  so  that  the  mere 
uniformity  makes  a  youth  half  oblivious  of  the 
past ;  the  months,  or  perhaps  years,  seem  all 
alike. 

This  boy  seemed  healthy,  wore  a  suit  of  cor- 
duroy, evidently  not  made  for  him,  and  but  little 
patched,  although  old  ;  he  was  in  good  spirits. 

*'  I  believe  I  'm  between  fifteen  and  sixteen," 
he  said,  *'  and  mother  died  more  than  two  year 
ago,  nearer  three,  perhaps.  Father  had  gone  dead 
a  long  time  afore ;  I  don't  remember  him."  [I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  story  of  the  death  of  the 
father  is  often  told  by  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child  to  her  offspring,  through  a  natural  repugnance 
to  reveal  her  shame  to  her  child.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  that  it  was  the  case  in  this 
instance.]  "  I  don't  remember  about  mother's 
fiineral,  for  I  was  ill  myself  at  the  time.  She 
worked  with  her  needle;  sometimes  for  a  dress- 
maker, on  "  skirts,"  and  sometimes  for  a  tailor,  on 
flannels.  She  sometimes  worked  all  night,  but 
we  was  wery  badly  oif — we  was  so.  She  had 
only  me.  W  hen  mother  died  there  was  nothing 
left  for  me,  but  there  was  a  good  woman — she 
was  a  laundress  and  kept  a  mangle — and  she  said, 
*  well,  here  's  a  old  basket  and  a  few  odd  things ; 
give  the  kid  the  basket  and  turn  the  bits  of  old 
traps  into  money,  and  let  him  start  on  muffins,  and 
then  he  must  shift  for  hisself.'  So  she  tuk  me  to  a 
shop  and  I  was  started  in  the  muffin  line.  I  didn't 
do  so  bad,  but  it 's  on'y  a  winter  trade,  isn't 
muffins,  I  sold  creases  next — no,  not  creases, 
cherries ;  yes,  it  was  creases,  and  then  cherries, 
for  I  remembers  as  'o\v  'Ungerford  was  the  first 
market  I  ever  was  at;  it  was  so.  Since  then,  I  've 
Bold  apples,  and  oranges,  and  nuts,  and  chestnuts 


— but  they  was  dear  the  last  time  as  I  had  'em— 
and  spring  garters  a  penny  a  pair,  and  glau pens; 
yes,  and  other  things.  I  goes  to  market,  mostly  to 
Common  Gard'n,  and  there  's  a  man  goes  there 
what  buys  bushels  and  bushels,  and  he'U  let  me 
have  any  little  lot  reas'nable  ;  he  will  so.  There's 
another  will,  but  he  ain't  so  good  to  a  poor  kid. 
Well,  I  doesn't  know  as  'ow  one  trade 's  better 
nor  another ;  I  think  I  've  done  as  much  in 
one  as  in  another.  But  I  Ve  done  better  lately; 
I  've  sold  more  oranges,  and  I  had  a  fev 
sticks  of  rhubarb.  I  think  times  is  mending, 
but  others  says  that's  on'y  my  luck.  I  sleeps 
with  a  boy  as  is  younger  nor  I  am,  and  pays  9<L 
a  week.  Tom's  father  and  mother— he's  a  cosl- 
heaver,  but  he 's  sometimes  out  of  work — sleeps  in 
the  same  room,  but  we  has  a  good  bed  to  our- 
selves. Tom's  father  knew  my  mother.  There's 
on'y  us  four.  Tom's  &ther  says  sometimes  if  his 
rheumatics  continues,  he  and  all  on  'em  must  go 
into  the  house.  Most  likely  I  should  then  go  to 
a  lodging-house.  I  don't  know  that  some  on  'em's 
bad  places.  I  've  heer'd  they  was  jolly.  I  has  no 
amusements.  Last  year  I  helped  a  man  one  dsy, 
and  he  did  so  well  on  fruit,  he  did  ao,  for  he  got 
such  a  early  start,  and  so  chei^,  that  he  gave  me 
Zd.  hextra  to  go  to  the  play  with.  I  didn't  go. 
I  'd  rather  go  to  bed  at  seven  every  night  tlmn 
anywhere  else.  I  'm  fond  of  sleep.  I  never  wskei 
all  night.  I  dreams  now  and  then,  but  I  never 
remembers  a  dream.  I  can't  read  or  write;  I 
wish  I  could,  if  it  would  help  me  on.  I'm 
making  8«.  6d.  a  week  now,  I  think.  Some  weeks 
in  winter  I  didn't  make  2*." 

This  boy,  although  an  orphan  at  a  tender  age, 
was  yet  assisted  to  the  commencement  of  a  busi- 
ness by  a  friend.  I  met  with  another  lad  who 
was  left  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances. 
The  persons  in  the  house  where  bis  mother  had 
died  were  about  to  take  him  to  the  parish  officere, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  course  to  be 
pursued  to  save  the  child,  then  nearly  twelve, 
from  starvation.  The  lad  knew  this  and  ran  away. 
It  was  summer  time,  about  three  years  ago,  and 
the  little  runaway  slept  in  the  open  air  whenever 
he  could  find  a  quiet  place.  Want  drove  him 
to  beg,  and  several  days  he  subsisted  on  one  penny 
which  he  begged.  One  day  he  did  not  find  any 
one  to  give  him  even  a  halfpenny,  and  towards 
the  evening  of  the  second  he  became  bold,  or  even 
desperate,  from  hunger.  As  if  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse he  went  up  to  an  old  gentleman,  walking 
slowly  in  Hyde-park,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  I  've 
lived  three  weeks  by  begging,  and  I  'm  hungering 
now  ;  give  me  sixpence,  or  I  '11  go  and  steal."  The 
gentleman  stopped  and  looked  at  the  boy,  in  whose 
tones  there  must  have  been  truthfulness,  and  in 
whose  face  was  no  doubt  starvation,  for  without 
uttering  a  word  he  gave  the  young  applicant  s 
shilling.  The  boy  began  a  street-sellers  life  on 
lucifer-matches.  I  had  to  see  him  for  another 
purpose  a  little  while  ago,  and  in  the  course  of 
some  conversation  he  told  me  of  bis  start  in  the 
streets.  I  have  no  doubt  he  told  the  truth,  and  I 
should  have  given  a  more  detailed  account  of  him, 
but  when  I  inquired  for  him,  I  found  that  he  had 
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gone  to  Epsom  races  to  sell  cards,  and  had  not  re- 
tained, having  probably  left  London  on  a  country 
tour.  But  for  the  old  gentleman's  bounty  he 
would  have  stolen  something,  he  declared,  had  it 
been  only  for  the  shelter  of  a  prison. 

Of  the  Lirs  ot  an  Orpbah  Gibl,  ▲  Stbset- 

SSLLEB. 

"Fatheb  was  a  whitesmith,''she  said,  "and  mother 
used  to  go  out  a-washing  and  a-deaning,  and  me 
and  my  sister  (but  she  is  dead  now)  did  nothing; 
we  was  sent  to  a  day  school,  both  of  us.  We  lived 
very  comfortable ;  we  had  two  rooms  and  our  own 
furniture  ;  we  didn't  want  for  nothing  when 
lather  was  alive ;  he  was  very  fond  on  us  both, 
and  was  a  kind  man  to  everybody.  He  was  took 
bad  first  when  I  was  very  young — it  was  con- 
sumption he  had,  and  he  was  ill  many  years,  about 
five  years,  I  think  it  was,  afore  be  died.  When 
he  was  gone  mother  kept  us  both ;  she  had  plenty 
of  work ;  she  couldn't  a-bear  the  thought  of  our 
going  into  the  streets  for  a  living,  and  we  was 
both  too  young  to  get  a  place  anywhere,  so  we 
stayed  at  home  and  went  to  school  just  as  when 
fikther  was  alive.  My  sister  died  about  two  year 
and  a  half  ago;  she  had  the  scarlet-fever  dreadful, 
she  lay  ill  seven  weeks.  We  was  both  very  fond 
of  her,  me  and  mother.  I  often  wish  she  had 
been  spared,  I  should  not  be  alone  in  the  world 
as  I  am  now.  We  might  have  gone  on  together, 
but  it  b  dreadful  to  he  quite  alone,  and  I  often 
think  now  how  well  we  could  have  done  if  she 
was  alive. 

"Mother  has  been  dead  just  a  year  this  month ; 
she  took  cold  at  the  washing  and  it  went  to  her  chest ; 
she  was  only  bad  a  fortnight ;  she  suffered  great 
pain,  and,  poor  thing,  she  used  to  fret  dreadful,  as 
she  lay  ill,  about  me,  for  she  knew  she  was  going  to 
leave  me.  She  used  to  plan  how  I  was  to  do  when 
she  was  gone.  She  made  me  promise  to  try  to  get 
a  place  and  keep  from  the  streets  if  I  could,  for 
she  seemed  to  dread  them  so  much.  When  she 
was  gone  I  was  left  in  the  world  without  a 
friend.  I  am  quite  alone,  I  have  no  relation  at 
all,  not  a  soul  belonging  to  me.  For  three  months 
I  went  about  looking  for  a  place,  as  long  as  my 
money  huted,  for  mother  told  me  to  sell  our 
furniture  to  keep  me  and  get  me  clothes.  I  could 
have  got  a  place,  but  nobody  would  have  roe 
without  a  character,  and  I  knew  nobody  to  give 
me  one.  I  tried  very  hard  to  get  one,  indeed  I 
did;  for  I  thought  of  all  mother  had  said  to  me 
about  going  into  the  streets.  At  last,  ivhen  my 
money  was  just  gone,  I  met  a  young  woman  in 
the  street,  and  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  where  I 
could  get  a  lodging.  She  told  me  to  come  with 
her,  she  would  show  me  a  respectable  lodging- 
house  for  women  and  girls.  I  went,  and  I  have 
been  there  ever  since.  The  women  in  the  house 
advised  me  to  take  to  flower-selling,  as  I  could  get 
nothing  else  to  do.  One  of  the  young  women  took 
me  to  market  with  her,  and  showed  me  how  to 
bargain  with  the  salesman  for  my  flowers.  At 
first,  when  I  went  out  to  sell,  I  felt  so  ashamed  I 
could  not  ask  anybody  to  buy  of  me ;  and  many 
times  went  back  at  night  with  all  my  stock,  with- 


out selling  one  bunch.  The  woman  at  the  lodg- 
ing-house is  very  good  to  me ;  and  when  I  have  a 
bad  day  she  will  let  my  lodging  go  until  I  can 
pay  her.  She  always  gives  me  my  dinner,  and  a 
good  dinner  it  is,  of  a  Sunday;  and  she  will  often 
give  me  a  breakfiut,  when  she  knows  I  have  no 
money  to  buy  any.  She  is  very  kind,  indeed,  for 
she  knows  I  am  alone.  I  feel  very  thankfiU  to 
her,  I  am  sure,  for  all  her  goo<hies8  to  me. 
During  the  summer  months  I  take  It,  6(L  per 
day,  which  is  6d  profit.  But  I  can  only  sell 
my  flowers  five  days  in  the  week — Mondays 
there  is  no  flowers  in  the  market :  and  of  the  &L 
a  day  I  pay  8<2.  for  lodging.  I  get  a  hal^enny- 
worth  of  tea ;  a  halfpenny- worth  of  sugar ;  one 
pound  of  bread,  l^d, ;  butter,  ^d.  I  never  tastes 
meat  but  on  Sunday.  What  I  shall  do  in  the 
winter  I  don't  know.  In  the  cold  weather  last 
year,  when  I  could  get  no  flowers,  I  was  forced 
to  live  on  my  clothes,  I  have  none  left  now  but 
what  I  have  on.  What  I  shall  do  I  don't  know 
— I  can't  bear  to  think  on  it." 

Of  Two  Runaway  Stbbet-Bots. 

I  Ein>BAvouRED  to  find  a  boy  or  girl  who  belonged 
to  the  wtll-educ&ted  classes,  had  run  away,  and 
was  now  a  street-seller.  I  heard  of  boys  of  this 
class — one  man  thought  he  knew  five,  and  was 
sure  of  four — who  now  lived  by  street-selling,  my 
informant  believed  without  having  any  recourse  to 
theft,  but  all  these  boys  were  absent ;  they  had 
not  returned  from  Epsom,  or  had  not  returned  to 
their  usual  haunts,  or  else  they  had  started  for 
their  summer's  excursion  into  the  country.  Many 
a  street-seller  becomes  as  weary  of  town  after 
the  winter  as  a  member  of  parliament  who  sits 
out  a  very  long  session ;  and  the  moment  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  "  seems  settled,"  they  are 
off  into  the  country.  In  this  change  of  scene 
there  is  the  feeling  of  independence,  of  freedom ; 
they  are  not  "  tied  to  their  work ; "  and  this 
feeling  has  perhaps  even  greater  charms  for  the 
child  than  the  adult. 

The  number  of  lads  of  a  well-educated  class, 
who  support  themselves  by  street-selling,  is  not 
large.  I  speak  of  those  whom  I  have  classed  as 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  If  a  boy  run 
away,  scared  and  terrified  by  the  violence  of  a 
parent,  or  maddened  by  continuous  and  sometimes 
excessive  severity,  the  parent  often  feels  compunc- 
tion, and  I  heard  of  persons  being  sent  to  every 
lodging-house  in  London,  and  told  to  search  every 
dry  arch,  to  bring  back  a  runaway.  On  these 
occasions  the  street-sellers  willingly  give  their 
aid;  I  have  even  heard  of  women,  whose  de- 
gradation was  of  the  lowest,  exerting  themselves 
in  the  recovery  of  a  runaway  child,  and  tnat  often 
unsolicited  and  as  often  uurecompensed. 

The  children  who  are  truants  through  their  own 
vicious  or  reckless  propensities,  or  through  the  in- 
ducements of  their  seniors,  become  &r  more  fre- 
quently, thieves  or  lurkers,  rather  than  street- 
sellers.  As  to  runaway  giris  of  a  well-educated 
class,  and  under  fifteen,  I  heard  of  none  who  were 
street-sellers. 
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I  now  give  initancei  of  two  runaway  ladi,  who 
have  been  dUhonett,  and  honett. 

The  one,  when  he  told  me  hii  history,  waa  a 
tlira  and  rather  tall  yonng  man  of  23  or  24, 
with  a  look,  speech,  and  air,  anything  but  vulgar. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  jeweller,  in  a  town 
in  the  West  of  Bngland,  and  ran  away  from  home 
with  an  adult  member  of  his  Other's  establish- 
ment, who  first  suggested  such  a  course,  taking 
with  them  money  and  valuables.  They  come  to 
London,  and  the  elder  thief,  retaining  all  the 
stolen  property,  at  once  abandoned  the  child,  then 
only  ten,  and  little  and  young-looking  for  his  age. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  members  of  the 
swell-mob,  and  became  extremely  serviceable  to 
them.  He  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman's  son, 
and  was  innocent- looking  and  handsome.  His 
appearance,  when  I  saw  him,  showed  that  this 
must  have  been  the  cose  as  regards  his  looks.  He 
lived  with  someof  theswell-mobsmen — then  a  more 
prosperous  people  than  they  are  now — in  a  good 
house  in  the  South  work-Bridge-road.  The  women 
who  resided  with  the  mobanien  were  especially 
kind  to  him.  He  was  well  fed,  well  lodged,  well 
clad,  and  petted  in  everything.  He  was  called 
'*  the  kid,"  a  common  slang  name  for  a  child,  but 
he  was  the  kid.  He  '*  went  to  work  "  in  Regent- 
street,  or  wherever  there  were  most  ladies,  and 
his  appearance  disarmed  suspicion.  He  was, 
moreover,  highly  successful  in  church  and  chapel 
practice.  At  length  he  became  "spotted."  The 
police  got  to  know  him,  and  ho  was  apprehended, 
tried,  and  convicted.  He  was,  however — he  be- 
lieved through  the  interest  of  his  friends,  of  whose 
inquiries  concerning  him  he  had  heard,  but  of  that 
I  know  nothing — sent  to  the  Philanthropic  Asy- 
lum, then  in  JSt.  George's- road.  Here  he  remained 
the  usual  time,  then  left  the  place  well  clothed,  and 
witii  a  sum  of  money,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
some  permanent  employment.  In  this  endeavour 
he  failed.  Whether  he  exerted  himself  strenuously 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  he  told  me  that  the  very 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  '*  in  the  Philan- 
thropic "  was  fatal  to  his  success.  His  "character" 
and  "recommendations"  necessarily  showed  where 
he  had  come  from,  and  the  young  man,  as  he 
then  was,  became  a  beggar.  His  chief  practice 
was  in  "  scree ving,"  or  writing  on  the  pavement. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  remember 
having  noticed  a  wretched-looking  youth  who 
hung  over  the  words  "I  AM  STARVING," 
chalked  on  the  footway  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
Waterloo  Bridge.  He  lay  huddled  in  a  heap, 
and  appeared  half  dead  with  cold  and  want,  his 
shirtless  neck  and  shoulders  being  visible  through 
the  rents  in  his  thin  jean  jacket ;  shoe  or  stocking 
he  did  not  wear.  This  was  the  rich  jeweller's  son. 
Until  he  himself  told  me  of  it — and  he  seemed 
to  do  so  with  some  sense  of  shame  —  I  could 
not  have  believed  that  the  w^cU-spoken  and  well- 
looking  youth  before  me  was  the  piteous  object  I 
hod  observed  by  the  bridge.  What  he  is  doing 
now  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Another  boy,  who  thought  he  was  not  yet  fif- 
teen, though  he  looked  older,  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing account.     He  was  short  but  seemed  strong, 


and  his  career,  so  far,  ia  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
perseverance,  exercised  as  much,  perhaps,  from  in- 
sensiSility  as  from  any  other  quality.  He  wu 
sufficiently  stupid.  If  he  had  parents  living,  he 
said,  he  didn't  know  nothing  about  them ;  he  had 
lived  and  slept  with  an  old  woman  who  said  she 
was  his  grandmother,  and  he  'd  been  told  that  she 
weren't  no  relation ;  he  didn't  trouble  himself 
about  it  She  sold  lucifer-boxes  or  any  trifle 
in  the  streets,  and  had  an  allowance  of  2t. 
weekly,  but  from  what  quarter  he  did  not  know. 
About  four  years  ago  he  was  run  over  by  a  cab, 
and  was  carried  to  the  workhouse  or  the  hospital ; 
he  believed  it  was  Clerkenwell  Workhouse,  but 
he  weren't  sure.  When  he  recovered  and  wss 
discharged  he  found  the  old  woman  was  dead,  and 
a  neighbour  went  with  him  to  the  parish  officers, 
by  whom — as  well  as  I  could  understand  him— 
he  was  sent  to  the  workhouse,  after  some  inqniry. 
He  was  soon  removed  to  Nor'ad.  On  my  asking 
if  he  meant  Norwood,  he  replied,  "  no,  Nor'ud," 
and  there  he  was  with  a  nimiber  of  other  children 
with  a  Mr.  Horbyn.  He  did  not  know  how  long 
he  was  there,  and  he  didn't  know  as  he  had  any* 
thing  much  to  complain  of,  but  he  ran  away.  He 
ran  away  because  he  thought  he  would  ;  and  he 
believed  he  could  get  work  at  paper-staining.  He 
made  his  way  to  Smithfield,  near  where  there  was 
a  great  paper-stainer's,  but  he  could  not  get  any 
work,  and  he  was  threatened  to  be  sent  hmeik,  as 
they  knew  from  his  dress  that  he  had  run  away. 
He  slept  in  Smithfield  courts  and  alleys,  fitting 
himself  into  any  covered  comer  he  could  find.  The 
poor  women  about  were  kind  to  him,  and  gave 
him  pieces  of  bread  ;  some  knew  that  he  had  ran 
away  from  a  workhouse  and  was  all  the  kinder. 
"  The  fust  browns  as  ivver  I  yarned,"  he  said,"  waa 
from  a  drover.  He  was  a  going  into  the  country  to 
meet  some  beasts,  and  had  to  carry  some  p.isseli 
for  somebody  down  there.  They  wasn't  'evvy, 
but  they  was  orkerd  to  grip.  His  old  'oman  luk 
out  for  a  young  cove  to  'elp  her  old  man,  and  saw 
me  fust,  so  she  calls  me,  and  I  gets  the  job.  I 
gived  the  greatest  of  satisfaction,  and  had  sixpence 
giv  me,  for  Jim  (the  drover)  was  well  paid,  as 
they  was  vallyblo  passels,  and  he  said  he  'd  taken 
the  greatest  of  care  on  'em,  and  had  engaged  a 
poor  lad  to  'elp  him."  On  his  return  the  child 
slept  in  a  bed,  in  a  house  near  (iray's-inn-Ume, 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  run  away,  he  be- 
lieved about  a  fortnight.  He  persevered  in  look- 
ing out  for  odd  jobs,  without  ever  stealing,  though 
he  met  some  boys  who  told  him  he  was  a  fool  not 
to  prig.  "  I  used  to  carry  his  tea  from  his  old 
'oman,"  he  went  on,  *'  to  a  old  cove  as  had  a 
stunnin'  pitch  of  fruit  in  the  City-road.  But  my 
best  firiend  was  Stumpy ;  he  had  a  beautiful 
crossiu'  (as  a  sweeper)  then,  but  he  's  dead  now 
and  berried  as  well.  I  used  to  talk  to  him  and 
whistle — I  can  just  whistle  "  [here  he  whistled 
loud  and  shrill,  to  convince  me  of  his  perfection 
in  that  street  accomplishment]  ** — and  to  dance 
him  the  double-shuffle"  [he  favoured  me  with  s 
specimen  of  that  dance],  "  and  he  said  I  hinterested 
him.  Well,  he  meant  he  liked  it,  I  s'pose.  When 
he  went  to  rest  hisself,  for  he  soon  got  tired,  over 
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his  drop  of  beer  to  his  grab,  I  had  hif  crosun' 
and  his  broom  for  nafTn.  One  boj  used  to  say  to 
Stumpy,  'I'll  give  you  Id.  for  your  crossin' 
while  you 's  grubbin.'  But  I  had  it  for  nufiTn, 
and  had  all  I  yarned  ;  sometimes  Id.,  sometimes 
2d.,  but  only  once  %\d.  I  've  been  'elping  Old 
Bill  with  his  summer  cabbages  and  flowers  (cauli- 
flowers), and  now  he 's  on  live  heels.  I  can  sing 
'em  out  prime,  but  you  'eared  me.  I  has  my  bit 
o'  grub  with  him,  and  a  few  browns,  and  Old  Bill 
and  Young  Bill,  too,  says  I  shall  have  better  to 
do,  but  I  can't  until  peas.  I  sleeps  in  a  loft  with 
'ampers,  which  is  Old  Bill's ;  a  stunnin'  good  bed. 
I've  cried  for  and  'elped  other  costers.  Stumpy 
sent  me  to  'em.  I  think  he  'd  been  one  hisself,  but 
I  was  always  on  the  look-out.     I  '11  go  for  some 


bunse  soon.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  time 
to  come,  I  nivver  thinks  on  it  I  could  read  mid- 
dlin',  and  can  a  little  now,  but  I  'm  out  of  practice." 

I  have  given  this  little  fellow  s  statement  some- 
what  fully,  for  I  believe  he  is  a  type  of  the  most 
numerous  class  of  runaway  urchins  who  ripen,  bo 
to  speak,  into  costermongers,  after  "  helping  "  that 
large  body  of  street-traders. 

I  heard  of  one  boy  who  had  been  discharged 
from  Brixton,  and  had  received  6c{.  to  begin  the 
world  with,  as  it  was  his  first  oflence,  on  his  way 
back  to  London,  being  called  upon  suddenly  as 
soon  as  he  had  reached  the  New  Out  (then  the 
greatest  of  all  the  street-markets)  to  help  a  coster- 
monger.  This  gave  the  boy  a  start,  and  he  had 
since  lived  honestly. 


OF  THE  CAPITAL  AND  INCOME  OF  THE  STREET-SELLERS  OF 
MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 


Bevobs  giving  a  Summary  of  the  Capital  and 
Income  of  the  above-mentioned  class,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  arrive  at  some  notion  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  London 
Street-sellers. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  the  following 
estimate  may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.  There  are  in  the  metropolis  100  hard 
ware-sellers,  6  cheap  Johns,  80  sellers  of  cutlery, 
6  sellers  of  tailors'  needles,  20  sellers  of  metal 
spoons,  500  sellers  of  jewellery,  2  sellers  of  card 
counters,  15  sellers  of  medals,  6  sellers  of  rings 
and  sovereigns  for  a  wager,  25  sellers  of  children's 
gilt  watches,  100  sellers  of  tin- ware,  100  swag- 
barrowmen,  12  sellers  of  dog-collars,  &o.,  40  sellers 
of  tools,  380  sellers  of  crockery  and  glaw-wares, 
12  sellers  of  spar-ornaments,  30  sellers  of  China- 
ornaments,  6  sellers  of  stone-fruit,  120  packmen 
and  duffers  or  hawkers  of  soft  wares,  500  sellers 
of  tapes,  cottons,  &c..  100  sellers  of  lace,  15 
sellers  of  japanned  table  covers,  500  brace  and 
belt-sellers,  50  sellers  of  hose,  3  sellers  of  waist- 
coats, 280  sellers  of  blacking,  125  sellers  of  black- 
lead,  5  sellers  of  French  polish,  7  sellers  of  grease- 
removing  composition,  4  sellers  of  platiiig-balls, 
8  sellers  of  corn-salve,  4  sellers  of  China  and 
glass  cement,  6  sellers  of  razor  paste,  55  sellers  of 
crackers  and  detdnating-balls,  200  sellers  of 
Lucifer  matches,  100  sellers  of  cigar-lights,  30 
sellers  of  gatta-percha  heads,  50  sellers  of  fly- 
papers and  beetle-wafers,  25  sellers  of  poison  for 
rats,  35  Sellers  of  walking-sticks,  SO  Sellers  of 
whips,  4  sellers  of  clay  and  Meerschaum  pipes,  15 
sellers  of  tobacco-bojtes,  snufF-bo3ces,  and  cigar- 
cases,  100  sellers  of  cigars,  50  sellers  of  sponge, 
200  sellers  of  wash*leathers,  85  sellers  of  specta- 
cles, and  eyeglasses,  50  sellers  of  dolls,  50  lo^ 
sellers,  2  sellers  of  Roolette  tablesi  4  sellers  of 
rhubarb,  100  rat-catchers,  50  sellers  of  eombi,  50 
sellers  of  money-bags,  70  sellers  of  coat-ituda; 
making  altogether  a  total  of  4278. 

Some  few  of  the  above  trades  are,  however,  of 
only  a  temporary  chaimcter ;  as,  for  instance,  such 
as  are  engaged  in  the  street-sale  of  crackers  and 
detonating-balls — the  month  of  November  and  the 
Christnias  week  being  the  only  regular  periods,  with 


the  exception  of  fairs  and  races,  for  the  vending  of 
those  articles.  The  fly-papers  and  |  beetle-wafers 
are  other  instances  of  the  same  kind — simimer 
being  the  only  season  in  which  there  is  a  demand 
for  such  things.  Making  due  allowance  therefore 
for  the  temporary  character  of  some  of  the  callings, 
as  well  as  for  the  itinerancy  and  unsetUedness  of 
other  trades  or  traders,  we  may,  I  think,  safely  as- 
sume that  the  street-sellers  connected  with  thia 
class  are  about  4000  in  number. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
this  branch  of  the  street- trafflc  as  well  as  the 
income  derived  therefrom,  the  following  tables  are 
given  as  being  somewhat  near  the  truth. 

MSTAL. 

Strttl'StUtrt  qf  Hardfpare* 
Stock-money  for  100  vendors  at  10s.     £     s.  d, 

each 50    0    0 

Cheap  Johns, 
6  carts  30^.  each,  and  stock-money 

for  the  same,  50^  each 480    0    0 

Street-Sellers  of  Cutlery.] 
Stock-money    for  80    vendors   at 

Is.  6d.  each 3     5     0 

Blind  Street-Sellers  of  Tailors*  Needles. 
6   boxes  at  Is.  M.  each;   stock- 
money  for  6  vendors  at  2«.  each    .     .       110 
Street-Sellers  of  Metal  Spoons,   dc,  at  Public- 
Houses. 
Stock -money  for    20  vendors  at 

2s,  6d.  each 2  10    0 

Strsel-Selters  of  Jewellery, 
500  boxes  at  Zs.  6d,  each ;  stock- 
money  for  500  vendors  at  I6s,  eftch  .  162  10    0 
Street- Sellers  <^  Card-CowOers,  Medals,  <frc 
17  boxes  at  3«.  each ;  stock-money 
for  17  vendors  at  2s.  6«f.  each  .    .    .      4  13     6 
Street-Sellers  qf  Rings  and  Sovereigns  for  Wagers, 
Stock-money  for  6  vendors  at  2s.  6d. 

each 0  15    0 

Street- Sellers  of  Children's  Oilt  Watches. 
Stock-money  for  25  vendors  at  5f« 
each 960 
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SlretirSelUri  of  Tin-Ware,   £    t.    d, 

50  stalls,  at  3«.  each ;  stock-monej 

for  100  Tendon,  averagiog  6«.  each       87  10    0 

Street  Swig-harrowmen, 

100  barrows,  at  1^  each;  stock- 

money  for  150  twag-barrowmen,  at 

10*.  each 175    0    0 

StreetrSelUn  qf  Dog<oUart,  Key-rings,  dx. 

6  stalls,  at  3s.  each ;  stock-monej 

for  12  Tendors,  at  5<.  each      ...      8  18    0 

Streei'SelUrs  qf  Tools, 

6  stalls,  at  S«.  each ;  stock-monej 

for  40  Tenders,  at  lOs,  each   ...    20  18    0 

Cbogkxbt  akd  Glass. 

Street-Sellers  qf  CrocJtery  and  Olass- Wares. 

,  100  barrows,  at  1/.  each ;  280  baa- 

keU,  at  2s.  6d.  each  ;  280  linen  bags, 

at  Is.  6d.  each;  stock-money  for  380 

Tenders,  at  10*.  each 846     0     0 

Street-Sellers  qf  Sjmr  and  Chino'Omaments, 

and  SUme-FruiL 
16  barrows,  nt  1/.  each;  stock- 
money  for  12  vendors  of  spor-oma- 
ments,  at  15*.  each  ;  16  baskets,  at 
2s.  6d.  each  ;  16  stalls,  at  3*.  each ; 
stock-money  for  6  vendors  of  stone- 
fruit,  at  10*.  each;  and  20  roulette 
tables,  at  2*.  6d,  each ;  stock-money 
for  30  sellers  of  China-ornaments,  at 
5*.  each 42     8     0 

Textile. 
Packmen  and  Diifers,  or  Uaiciers  of  Soft  Wares. 

120  wrappers,  at  2*.  each  ;  stock- 
money  for  120  hawkers,  at  6^  each      CI  2     0     0 
Strut-Sellers  of  Small   Ware,  or   Tapcs^ 
Cottons,  dx. 
500  boxes,  at  1*.  Qd.  each  ;  stock- 
money  for  600  vendors,  at  1*.  each        62  10     0 
Str€et-S€Uers  of  Lace. 
20   baskets,  at  2*.   Od.  each;  20 
boxes,  at  35.  each ;  60  stalls,  at  'Ss. 
each;  stock-money  for  100  vendors, 
averaging  2*.  6d.  each 27     0     0 

Street-Sellers  of  Japan  Table-Covers. 
Stock-money  for  15  sellers,  at  10*. 

each       7100 

Street  Sellers  qf  Braces  and  Belts,  Hose,  Troirser- 
straps,  and   Waistcoats, 
100  stalls,  at  4*.  each;  300  rods, 
with  hooks  to  hang  the  braces  upon, 
at   Zd.    each;    stock-money  for   500 
brace-sellers,  at  5*.  each      .     .    .     .  148  15     0 
Street-Sellers  qf  Hose. 
Stock-money   for   50    vendors,  at 

10*.  each 25     0     0 

Street-Sellers  of  Waistcoats. 
Stock-money  for  3  vendors,  at  15*. 
each       250 

Chemicals. 
Street-Sellers  of  Blacking. 
200  boxes,  at  6d.  each ;  30  bags, 


at  1*.   each;   stock-money  for   230     £    s,    d, 
vendors,  averagbg  2s.  each      .     .    .     29  10    0 
Street-SeUert  of  Black-Lead. 
Stock-money  for  125  Tendon,  at 

1*.  each 650 

StreetrSellers  of  French  Polish. 

5  boxes,  at  1*.  6d.  each;   stock- 
money  for  5  vendon,  at  2*.  6d.  each       10    0 

StreetrSellers  qf  Oreate-removing  Composition. 

7  boxes,  at   1*.  6cf.  each;  stock- 
money  for  7  vendon,  at  1*.  6d*  each        110 

Street-Sellers  qf  PUUing-BdUs. 
4  boxes,  at  1*.  M.  each;   stock- 
money  for  4  vendon,  at  1*.  each       .       0  10    0 
Street-Sellers  qf  Corn-Salve. 

8  boxes,  at   1*.  6d.  each;  stock- 
money  for  8  vendon,  at  6d,  each      .       0  16    0 

Street-Sellers  of  Olass  and  CHna-CemenL 
4  boxes,  at  1*.  M,  each ;   stock- 
money  for  4  Tendon,  at  6<2.  each     .      0    8    0 
Street-Sellers  of  Razor-Paste. 

6  tnys,  at  2s.  each ;  stock-money 

for  6  vendon,  at  1*.  each    ....       0  18    0 
Street-Sellers  qf  Crackers  and  Detonating-Balls. 

55  trays,  at  2*.  each ;  stock-money 
for  55  vendors,  at  1*.  6d,  each      .     .       9  12    6 
Street-Sellers  qf  Lucifer  Maiches. 
200   boxes,  at  6d,  each;    stock- 
money  for  200  vendon,  at  6d.  each   .     10    0    0 
Street-Sellers  of  Cigar-LigfUs. 
Stock-money  for  100    vendors,  at 

6rf.  each 2  10    0 

Street-Sellers  of  OuUa-Percka  Heads, 
30  boxes,  at  1*.  6d.  each  ;  stock- 
money  for  30  vendors,  at  1*.  each      .       3  15    0 
Street-Self ers  of  Fly-Papers  and  Beetle-  Wajtn. 
Stock-money  for  50  vendors,  at  1*. 

each       2  10    0 

Street-Sellers  of  Poison  fur  Rats. 
Stock-money   for   25    vendon,  at 

2*.  6d,  each 3    2    G 

Miscellaneous. 
Street- Sellers  of  Walking  sticis. 
Stock-money  for  35  vendors,  at  5*. 

each       8  15    0 

Street-Sellers  of  W7tij)s, 
Stock-money  for  30  vendors,  at  15*. 

each       22  10    0 

Street-Sdlei's  of  Pipes  {Tobacco), 
Stock-money  for  4  vendon,  at  5*. 

each        10    0 

Street-Sellers  qf  Snuff-Boxes,  Tobacco-Boxcs,  tjc. 

15  stalls,  at  4*.  each;  stock-money 
(or  15  vendors,  at  10*.  each      .     .     .     10  10    0 
Street-Sellers  of  Cigars. 
Stock-money  for   100  vendon,  at 

10*.  each 50    0    0 

Street-Sellers  of  Sponge, 
50   baskets,   at   1*.    each ;    stock- 
money  for  50  vendon,  at  5*.  each      .     15    0    0 
Street-Sellers  of  Wash- Leathers. 
Stock-money   for   2C0  vendors,  at 
2*.  6rf.  each 25    0    0 
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$T  I  StreH'Sdlers  of  Spectacles  arid        £>    i,    d, 
Eye-Olauet. 
Stock-money  for  85  vendors,  at  5<. 

each       8  15     0 

Stred-SelUrs  of  Dolls, 
20  stalls,  at  is,  each;  80  baskets, 
at  Ss.  6d.  each ;  stock-money  for  50 

vendors,  at  lOs,  each 34     5     0 

Strut  Lot-Sellers, 
50  boxes,  at  \s.  6d,  each;  stock- 
money  for  50  sellers,  at  2<.  6(2.  each   .     10     0     0 
Street'SeUers  of  Roulette  Boxes, 
2  baskets,  at  8«.  6d. ;    stock-money 
for  2  vendors,  at  1/.  each    ....       270 
Street-Sellers  qf  Jihtdtarb  and  Spice. 
4  boxes,  at  6s.  each  ;  stock-money 
for  4  vendors,  at  10s.  each  .     .    .    •      3    4     0 
Rat-Catchers, 
20  belu,  at  Zs.^d,  each;  25  cages, 
at  Is.  each ;   25  pair  of  ferreU,  at 
2s.  6(/.  per  pair ;  keep  for  25  pair  of 
ferrets,  at  id.  per  pair  weekly      .     .     8     6     10 
Street-Sellers  ^f  Combs. 
50  stalls,  at  8s.  each ;  50  boxes, 
at  8«.  6d.  each  ;  stock-money  for  50 
vendors,  at  2s.  6d.  each      ....     22  10     0 
Street-Sellers  qf  Money-Bags, 
Stock-money  for  50  vendors,  at  2s. 

each 500 

Street-Sellers  of  Coat-Studs, 
70  boxes,  at  Is.  6<i.  eacji,  stock- 
money  for  70  vendors,  at  2s.  Qd,  each      14     0     0 

Total  amount  of  capital  .     .     .2,833  13  4 

InCOMS    of    THB    STKEET-SsLLRRa  OF   MaAUFAO- 

TURBn   Abticles. 

Metal. 

Street-Sellers  qf  JIardivare, 

There  are  at  present  100  hardware 
sellers,  trading  in  London,  &c.;  half 
of  them,  I  am  assured,  may  be  said 
to  take  on  an  average  from  20s.  to  25s., 
weekly  the  year  through ;  a  quarter 
take  1 5s.,  and  the  remaining  quarter 
from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  Calculating  an 
average  receipt  of  15s.  each  per  week, 
throughout  the  entire  class,  men, 
women,  and  children,  we  find  there 
is  annually  expended  in   street-sold 

hardwares 3,900    0   0 

Cheap  Johns, 

If  we  calculate  that  there  are  6 
*'  Cheap  Johns  "  in  London  through- 
out the  year,  and  that  they  ench 
take  4/.  per  day  fur  nine  months  in 
the  year,  or  24/.  per  week;  this 
amounts  to  about  5,000^  in  nine 
months.  Say  that  during  the  winter 
or  the  remaining  18  weeks  of  the 
year,  their  receipU  are  15/.  each  per 
week,  this  amounts  to  upwards  of 
1000/.  additional,  thus  making  a  gross 
annual  outlay  with  these  dealers  of  6,000  0  0 
Street-Sellers  qf  Cutlery, 

Beckoning  there  are  80  men  who 
are  engaged  regularly  in  the  sale  of 
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cutlery,  and  that  the  average  takings  £ 
of  each  are  about  15s.  weekly,  this 
gives  a  yearly  expenditure  in  the  street- 
trade  of  cutlery    1,170    0    0 

Blind  Street-Sellers  of  Tailors*  Needles, 

There  are  now  6  men  engaged  in 
selling  needles  at  the  several  tailors' 
shops,  and  calculating  their  average 
daily  receipts  to  be  25.  6d.  or  15s. 
a  week  each,  we  find  that  the  annual 
takings  of  the  whole  are  ....  284  0  0 
Street-Sellers  of  Metal-Spoons  in  Publichouses, 

Prom  the  best  information  I  can 
arrive  at,'  the  number  of  metal-spoon 
hawkers  is  20,  each  of  whom  take 
upon  an  average  16s.  weekly,  thus 
showing  a  yearly  expenditure  in  the 

street-sale  of  spoons  of 832     0     0 

Street-Sellers  of  Jewellery, 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  at 
present  500  persons  engaged  in  the 
street  sale  of  jewellery,  and  calcu- 
lating a  weekly  profit  of  10s.  6d.,  and 
a  receipt  of  18s.  per  individual,  we 
find  expended  in  the  street-trade  .  .  28,400 
Street-Sellers  of  Card-Counters, 

If  there  be,  on  the  year's  average, 
only  two  street- sellers  disposing  of 
"  Jacks  "  and  earning  9*.  a  week,— -to 
earn  which  the  receipts  will  be  about 
20s., — ^we  find  expended  in  the  streets 
on  these  trifies  annually  .  .  .  .104  0  0 
Street-Sellers  of  Medals. 

An  intelligent  man,  familiar  with 
the  trade,  and  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  clubbing  his  stock-money  with  two 
others,  so  that  they  might  buy  a  gross 
of  medals  at  a  time,  calculated  that 
15  medal-sellers  were  engaged  in 
the  traffic  the  year  through,  and 
earned,  upon  medals  alone,  Qd.  a  day 
each,  to  clear  which  they  must  take 
65.  6(/.  weekly,  giving  a  yearly  out* 
lay  of 263  10     0 

Street-Sellers  of  Rings  and  Sovereigns  for  a 
Wager. 

One  of  this  class,  who  is  '^  up  to  all 
the  dodges  of  the  trade,"  informed  me 
that  there  were  only  6  men  working 
the  rings  and  sovereigns  now  in  the 
streets,  and  that  the  average  takings 
of  each  might  be  about  12s.  weekly, 
thus  showing  a  yearly  expenditure  of  187  4  0 
Street-Sellers  qf  Children  s  Gilt  Watches, 

Calculating  that  25  persons  now 
vend  watches  for  twelve  weeks  in  the 
year  and  that  each  clears  8s.  weekly, 
taking  24s.,  we  find  yearly  expended 
in    London    streets    on     these    toy 

watches 360     0     0 

Street-Sellers  qf  Tin- Ware. 

If  we  calculate  an  average  receipt, 
per  individual,  of  10s.  weekly:  we  find, 
reckoning  100  sellers,  a  yearly  ex- 
penditure on  tins,  bought  in  the 
street,  of 2,600    0    0 
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Stcag-Barrowmen,  £    s,     d. 

Calculating  that  100  of  these 
traders  are,  the  year  round,  in  London 
(some  are  absent  all  the  summer  at 
country  fairs,  and  on  any  fityourable 
opportunity),  and  that  each  takes  21, 
weekly,  we  find  thus  expended  in  the 
streets  of  London,  in  a  year,  no  less 

than 10,400     0     0 

Sellers  of  Dog-Collan,  Key-Rings,  Jc. 

Reckoning  \2s.  weekly  taken  by 
12  men,  there  is  expended  yearly  in 
the  streets  upon  dog-collars      .     .     .374     0     0 
Street-Sellers  of  Tools. 

There  are  at  present  40  men  en- 
gaged in  selling  tools  throughout  the 
metropolis  and  they  each  arerage 
about  11m.  weekly.  This  gives  a 
yearly  outlay  of 1,560    0    0 

Street- Sellers  of  Crockery  and  Ol<iss- Wares. 

According  to  the  best  calculation 
there  are  380  vendors  of  crockery 
and  glass-wares,  and  the  average  tak- 
ings of  each  may  be  said  to  amount  to 
1  Os.  weekly,  so  giving  an  annual  ex- 
penditure in  the  streets  of  ...  .  9,880  0  0 
Street-Sellers  of  Spar-Ornaments. 

In  this  trade  I  am  informed  that 
there  are  now  12  men,  9  of  whom 
are  assisted  by  their  wives,  and  that 
in  the  summer  months  there  arc 
18.  Their  profits  are  about  15s.  per 
week  on  an  average  of  the  whole 
year.  What  amount  of  money  may 
be  expended  by  the  public  in  the 
street-purchase  of  "  spars  "  I  am  unable 
definitely  to  state,  so  much  being  done 
in  the  way  of  barter  ;  but  assuming 
that  there  arc  14  sellers  throughout 
the  year,  and  that  their  profits  are 
cent,  per  cent.,  there  would  appear  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  streets  every  year 
on  these  articles,  about  ....  1,000  0  0 
Street-Sellers  of  China- Ornaments. 

There  are,  I  am  informed,  about 
80  persons  in  this  trade.  If  we 
calculate  the  receipts  at  10;«.  weekly 
(a  low  average  considering  the  success 
of  some  of  the  raffles),  we  find  yearly 
expended  in  the  streets  in  these  oma- 

meutal  productions 780     0     0 

Street-Sellers  of  Stone-Fniit. 

Supposing  that  there  are  6  per- 
sons selling  stone-fruit  in  the  streets 
through  the  year,  and  that  each  earns 
9j.  weekly  (one  man  said  7#.  6rf.  was 
the  limit  of  his  weekly  profits),  we  find 
140/.  received  as  profit  on  these  arti- 
cles, and  calculating  the  gains  at  33 

per  cent,  an  outlay  of 420     0     0 

Textile. 
Pachmen  and  Duffers,  or  Havhers  of  Soft  Wares. 

I  am  told  by  a  London  hawker  of 
soft  goods  that  the  number  of  his 
craft,  hawking  London  and  its  vicinity, 
aa  far  as  he  can  judge,  is  about  120. 


In  this  number  are  indnded  the  Irish    £    «.    d. 

linen  hawken.    I  am  also  informed 

that  the  (air  trader's  profits  amount  to 

about  20  per  cent,  while  those  of  the 

not  oyer-particolar  trader  range  firom 

80  to  200  per  cent     In  a  fiur  way  of 

business  it  is  said  the  hawker  s  takmga 

will  amount,  upon  an  average,  to  IL 

or  %L  per  week ;  whereas  the  receipts 

of  the  "du£fer,"  or  tmfiur  hawker,  will 

sometimes  reach  to  50L   per  week; 

at  Tl.  per  week  each,  the  gross  takings 

will  amount  to 43,680     0    0 

Street-Sellers  of  Small  Ware,  or  Tapes,  Cottons, 

LOMM,  <(%. 

From  the  best  data  at  my  command, 
I  believe  there  are  not  fewer  than  600 
individuals  selling  these  wares  in  Lon- 
don. Their  weekly  receipts  do  not 
appear  to  avenge  more  than  6s.  each, 
hence  the  expenditure  on  these  arti- 
cles will  amount  to 7800    0   0 

Stre^-SeUers  of  Lace. 

100  persons  in  this  trade  may  be 
said  each  to  take  10s.  6d.  weekly,  the 
profit  being  about  cent  per  cent. ; 
hence  the  annual  sum  expended  iu 
the  streets  in  lace  and  similar  commo- 
dities is 2730   0   0 

Street-Sellers  of  Japanned  Table-Covers. 

Calculating  that  \5  street-sellers 
each  take  25«.  weekly  the  year  round 
—  one-half  being  the  profit,  in- 
cluding their  advantages  in  bartering 
and  raffling — we  find  there  is  expended 
yearly    upon    japanned   table-covers, 

bought  in  the  streets 975     0    0 

Street- Sellers  of  Bract s  and  Iklts. 

500  brace-sellers  are  said  to  clear  5;. 
a  week  each  on  those  articles  alone, 
and  estimating  the  profit  at  83  per 
cent.,  it  shows  a  street  expenditure  of 
26,196/.,  and  calculating  one-eighth 
less  for  belts,  we  find  that  the  annual 
outlay  in  the  streets  on  braces  and 

belu  is 29,470     0    0 

Street-Sellers  of  Hose. 

A  few  pairs  of  women's  stockings 
arc  hawked  by  women,  and  sold  to 
servant-maids ;  but  the  trade  in  these 
goods,  I  am  informed,  including  all 
classes  of  sellers — of  whom  there  may 
be  fifty — does  not  exceed  (notwith- 
standing the  universality  of  the  wear) 
the  receipt  of  6*.  weekly  per  indivi- 
dual, with  a  profit  of  from  \s.  Ad.  to 
2^. ;  thus  there  is  an  aggregate  expen- 
diture yearly  of 800     0    0 

Street-Sellers  of  Waistcoats. 

There  are  sometimes  no  waistcoat- 
sellers  at  all ;  but  generally  two,  and 
not  unfrequently  three.  The  profits 
of  these  men  arc  Is.  on  a  bad,  and 
2s.  6d.  on  a  good  day.  As,  at  in- 
tervals, the  street-sellers  dispose 
of  a  sleevc-Avaistcoat  (waistcoat  with 
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sleeves)  at  from  it.  6d.  to  dt,,  we  may     £    s.    d, 
estimate  the  aTorage  earnings  in  the 
trade  at  6«.  per  market  day,  or  lOt.  in 
the  week;  assuming  their  profits  to 
be  33  per  cent,  this  shows  an  annual 

outlay  of 312    0    0 

Chbmioal. 
Streei-SelUrt  of  Blacking, 

There  are  at  present  230  vendors 
of  blacking  in  the  London  streets. 
210  of  these  sell  cake  and  liquid 
blacking,  each  taking  6«.  weekly, 
while  the  20  others  "work"  the 
Mews  with  a  superior  kind  of  black- 
ing, taking  15f.  each  ;  thus  there  is  a 
yearly  expenditure  in  the  sale  of 
blacking  in  the  streeU  of  .  .  .  4,056  0  0 
StrtetrSdlert  of  Blach-Lead, 

There  are,  1  am  informed,  100  to 
150  persons  selling  and  hawking 
blnck-Iead  in  the  streets;  it  may 
be  estimated  that  they  take  is.  each 
weekly  (the  adults  selling  other  small 
articles  with  the  black-lead) ;  thus 
we  find — averaging  the  number  of 
sellers  at  125  —  that  there  is  ex- 
pended yearly  in  the  street-sale   of 

this  article 1,300    0    0 

Street-Sellers  of  French  Polish, 

The  French-polish-Sellers,  I  am  as- 
sured by  a  man  familiar  with  the 
business,,  take  2s,  a  day  each ;  the 
2s.  leaves  a  profit  of  10(2.  The  street 
expenditure  is,  therefore  (reckoning 
five  regular  sellers)  annually       .     .     156     0     0 

Street-Sellers  of  Orease-removing  Composilunu 

Calculating  that  7  grease-removers 
carry  on  the  sale  of  the  article  3  days 
each  week,  and  clear  Is,  6d.  per  day, 
we  find  a  yearly  expenditure  on  this 

commodity  equal  to 81  18     0 

Street  Sdlers  of  PUUing-Balls, 

Beckoning  that  4  men  are  engaged 
in  selling  plating-balls  3  days  in  each 
week,  and  that  each  take  2s,  a  day, 
we  find  there  is  an  annual  outlay  on 
the  sale  of  this  article  of  ...  .  62  8  0 
Street-Sellers  of  Com  Salve, 

Calculating  that  8  of  these  traders 
take  10s.  weekly,  we  find  there  is 
expended  in  the  streets  on  this  salve     208     0     0 
Street-Sellers  cf  Glass  and  China-Cement, 

There  are  at  present  4  men  vending 
this  article  in  the  streets  of  London, 
and  if  each  seller  take  5s.  weekly  (of 
which  is.  may  be  profit),  we  find 
there  is  expended  yearly  by  street 
customers  in  this  cement  ...  52  0  0 
Street-Sdlers  cf  Razor  Paste. 

Calculating  that  6  men  "work" 
the  metropolis  daily,  takinff  2s.  each 
per  day  (with  Is.  2d,  profi^,  we  find 
the  amount  of  the  street  outlay  to  be 

upwards  of 187    0     0 

Street-Sellers  of  Crackers  and  DttonaXing-BaUs. 

I  am  assured  that  for  a  few  days 


last  November,  from  50  to  60  men  £  i.  d, 
and  women  were  selling  crackers  in 
the  streets.  The  most  intelligent  man 
that  I  met  with,  acquainted,  as  he 
called  it,  "  with  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  trade,"  calculated  that  during 
the  month  of  November  and  at  Christ- 
mas, 100^.  at  least  was  expended  in 
the  streets  in  these  combustibles,  and 
another  100^  at  other  times  of  the 
year,  thus  giving  altogether  a  yearly 

outlay  of        200    0    0 

Street-Sellers  qf  Lw!\fer-Malches, 

Supposing  that  each  of  the  200 
traders  take,  on  lucifers  alone,  but 
4*.  weekly,  selling  nine  doxen  (with 
a  profit  to  the  seller  of  from  Is.  id.  to 
2s.  6d.)f  we  find  on  lucifer-matches 
bought  in  the  streets  an  annual  outlay 

of 2,080    0     0 

Street-Sellers  of  Cigar-LiglUs  or  Fusees. 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  accurate  to 
state  that  in  the  streets  there  are 
generally  100  persons  subsisting,  or 
endeavouring  to  subsist,  on  the  side  of 
fiizees  alone.  It  may  be  estimated 
also  that  each  of  these  traders  ave- 
rages a  receipt  of  10<i.  a  day  (with  a 
prefit  exceeding  6d.),  so  that  the  sum 
yearly  laid  out  in  the  streets  in  this 

way  amounts  to 1,300    0    0 

Street-Sellers  of  Gutla-Pereha  Heads,  <fv. 

There  are  at  present,  I  am  in- 
formed, 30  persons  selling  gutta- 
percha heads  in  the  streets,  some  of 
them  confining  their  business  solely 
to  those  articles.  Their  average  Re- 
ceipts, I  am  assured,  do  not  exceed 
5s,  a  week  each,  for,  though  some 
may  take  15«.  a  week,  others,  and 
generally  the  stationary  head-sellers, 
do  not  take  Is.  The  profit  to  the 
street  retailer  is  one-third  of  his 
receipts.  From  this  calculation  it 
appears,  that  if  the  present  rate  of 
sale  continue,  the  sum  spent  yearly  in 

these  street  toys  is 390    0    0 

Street  Sellers  of  Fly-Papers  and  BeeUe-  Wafers, 

Last  summer,  I  was  informed,  there 
were  50  or  60  persons  selling  fly- 
papers and  beetle-wafers  in  the 
streets ;  some  of  them  boys,  and  all 
of  them  of  the  general  class  of  street- 
sellers,  who  "  take  "  to  any  trade  for 
which  Is,  sufiSoes  as  capital.  Their 
average  earnings  may  be  estimated  at 
2s.  6d,  a  day,  about  one-half  being 
profit  This  gives  a  street  outUy,  for 
a  "  season "  of  ten  weeks,  of  .  .  375  0  0 
Street-Sellers  of  Poison  for  Rats. 

Calculating  25  sellers  of  rat-poison, 
and  each  taking  on  an  average  Is, 
daily  for  the  sale  of  their  article,  we 
find  that  the  sum  annually  expended 
upon  this  conmiodity  amounU  to     •    390    0    0 
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MnoBLLAinoirs.  p  £  i.  d. 
Street-Sellers  of  Walking-Stickt. 
For  12  weeks  of  the  year  there  are, 
I  am  told,  every  day  86  stick-eellerf, 
each  taking,  on  an  arerage,  80«.  a 
week  (with  a  profit,  indiTidoally,  of 
about  12i.) ;  we  find  thai  that  the  sum 
expended  yearly  in  waUdng-fticka  in 
the  streets  is       680    Q     0 

Street-SeUert  qf  Whips,  dx, 

Ayeraging  that  30  whip-sellers 
take  25«.  each  weekly  (with  profits  of 
from  5«.  to  Ids.)  in  London  alone,  we 
find  that  the  yearly  sum  expended  in 
the  streets  in  whips  amounts  to  .  1,950  0  0 
Street-SUUre  qf  Pipes  {Tobacco). 

If  we  calculate  that  A  persons  sell 
pipes  daily  the  year  through,  taking 
each  25«.  (and  clearing  10#.),  we  find 
the  yearly  sum  expended  upon  the 
hawkers'  pipes  amounts  to  .  .  ,  260  0  0 
Street-Sellers  qf  Snuf  Boxes,  Tobacco-Boxes,  itc. 

Beckoning  that  16  persons  trading 
on  snuff  and  tobacco  and  cigar-boxes 
take  18«.  weekly  (clearing  7«.  or  8<.)» 
we  find  the  suns  thus  expended  an- 
nually amounts  to 702     0    0 

StreetrSeUers  of  Cigars. 
'  Beckoning  the  number  of  vendors 
of  cigars  at  100,  and  the  average 
takings  of  each  to  be  20<.  weekly,  we 
have  u  yearly  outlay  of  ...  ,  5,200  0  0 
Street-Sellers  of  Sponge. 

Calculating,  then,  that  only  60  per- 
sons (and  so  allowing  for  the  irre- 
gularities in  the  trade)  vend  sponge 
daily, and  that  each  takes  I5s.  weekly, 
— some  taking  25*.,  and  others  but 
6*. — with  about  half  profit  on  the 
whole  (the  common  sponge  is  often 
from  200  to  300  per  cent,  profit),  we 

find  the  outlay  to  be 1,050     0     0 

Streel-Sdlei's  of  Wash- Leather. 

There  are,  I  am  assured,  100  in- 
dividuals selling  little  or  nothing  else 
but  wash-leather  in  London  (for  these 
traders  are  found  in  all  the  suburbs), 
and  that  they  respectively  take  10*. 
weekly,  with  a  profit  of  from  is.  to 
6*.  There  are,  also,  100  other  per- 
sons selling  them  occasionally,  along 
with  other  goods,  and  as  they  vend 
the  higher-priced  articles,  they  pro- 
bably receive  nearly  an  equal  amount. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
annually  expended  in  the  streets  in 
this  purchase,  upwards  of  ...     .  6,000     0     0 

Street-Sellers  of  Spectacles  and  Eye-glasses. 

It  may  be  estimated,  I  am  as- 
sured,  that  there  are  35  men  who 
vend  these  articles  daily,  taking  lbs. 
a  week  (with  a  profit  of  10*.),  the 
yearly  expenditure  being  thus     .     .  1,366     0     0 


SireetSelUr9  qf  DolU.       ^    s,  d. 

There  are,  at  least,  at  this  time  oC 
year,  when  the  fiurs  are  eoBing  on, 
60  doll-hawkers,  who  vend  nothing 
else.  Say  that  each  of  these  sell  one 
dozen  dolls  per  day,  and  that  their 
average  price  is  icL  each ;  that  is  just 
10^.  a  day,  and  60/.  per  week.  In  the 
winter  time  so  auwy  an  not  sold  ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  60/.'s  worth  of 
dolls  are  sold  each  week  throughont 
the  year  by  London  hawkers  alone, 
hence  the  annual  outlay  on  itieei- 
dolls  would  be  dose  apon ....  8,000  0  0 
Street  Lot-seUers, 

It  may  be  estimated  that  50  men 
carry  on  this  trade.  Each  of  these 
may  take  13s.  weekly  (with  a  profit 
of  7*.   6d.),  so  showing  the  annual 

street  outlay  to  be 1,690     0    0 

Street-Sellers  qf  RouleUe  Tahke, 

Calculating  the  2  sellers  of  Roulette 
tables  take  30*.  each  weekly,  we  find 
the  annual  outlay  amoimts  to   .     .     .  156     0     0 
StrtetrSeUers  qf  Rhubarb. 

Beckoning  4  street-sellers  of  rhu- 
barb and  i^ic9  each  taking  18*. 
weekly,  we  find  the  sum  annually 
spent  in  the  sale  of  these  articles  to 

be  upwards  of 187     0     0 

Rat- Catchers.  0 

There  are,  I  am  told,  100  rat- 
catchers resorting,  at  intervals,  to  Lon- 
don, but  only  a  tourth  of  that  number 
can  be  estimated  as  carrying  on  their 
labours  regularly  in  town  ;  their  ave- 
rage earnings,  I  am  assured,  do  not  ex- 
ceed  15*.  a  week;   thus  there  is  a 

yearly  expenditure  of 976     0     0 

Street- Sdlers  of  Combs. 

From  the  beat  information  I  have 
gained,  there  are  60  persons  who  sell 
nothing  but  combs,  the  average  takings 
of  each  are  9*.  a  week,  showing  the 
yearly  outlay  in  the  streets  on  these 

articles  to  be 1,170     0     0 

Streel-StUers  of  Money-Bags. 

There  are  at  present  50  persons  con- 
sisting of  men,  women,  and  children 
vending  money-bags  iu  the  streets  of 
London,  each  taking  on  an  average 
1*.  6d.  daily,  or  9*.  per  week,  and  so 
giving  a  yearly  expenditure  of  .  .  1,170  0  0 
Street  Sellers  qf  Coat-St^ds. 

There  are,  I  am  informed,  no  less 
than  70  persons,  ccui slating  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  These,  I  am  told, 
take  upon  an  average  15*.  a  week  each, 
their  usuiil  profits  being  cent,  percent. ; 
thus  we  find  a  yearly  outlay  on 
studs  bought  iu  the  streeU  of      .     .  2.730     0    0 


Total  amount  of  income. 


£188,180     0    0 


E  R  K  A  T  A. 


PAaB  5,  line  45,  lecond  coinmn,  for  9,SdO  nod  8,810. 
6,  line  89,  first  colnmn, /or  84,209  rmd  28|508. 

line  48, /or  between  thirty  and  forty  tbonauid  nad  between  twfnty-fiTe  and  thirty  thmiiand. 
11,  number  of  markeu  Surrey  tide, /or  864  read  784* 

nnmber  of  nMrkett  Middlesex  tidey^W*  8,187  rtad  8,147. 

fint  line,  second  column, /or  8801  read  8,911,  and^  102  read  100. 
26,  line  50,  first  column,  for  761,  read  ^lU  lOi. ;  line  58,  for  5,85/.  nod  405/. )  line  57,  for 

6,800/.  read  4,860/. 
80,  line  26, /or  2/.  each  read  21. 
66,  line  27, /or  24,135/.  read  28,775/. 

line  28, /or  upwards  reoc/  very  nearly. 

line  60, /or  14,000/.  read  9,760/. 

line  64, /or  6,500/.  read  180/. 

Hne  68, /or  22.660/.  read  17,400/. 

line  86,  second  column, /or  between  1,260,000/.  and  1,500,000/.  iwrf  1,040,000/. 
63,  line  13, /or  6,040,000  lbs.  read  4,940,000  lbs. 

line  27, /or  147,000,000  read  49,760,000. 

line  86, /or  24,300  read  22,067. 

line  38, /or  32,400  read  83,696. 
69,  line  38, /or  263,281,000  row/  263,261,000. 
80,  line  11, /or  16,450  reac/  87,660. 

line  14,/or  171,000  read  176,000. 

line  16,/or  108,000  read  112,000. 

line  16,/or  24,000  read  26,800. 

line  28,/or  16,817,000  read  18,017,000 

line  81,/or  221,100  read  221,200. 

line  39, /or  94,000  read  104,400.| 

line  41, /or  32,900  read  37,900. 
96,  line  87,  first  column, /or  6,270  read  0,240. 

line  43,  first  column,/or  1,960  read  1,960. 

line  48,  first  column, /or  16,300  read  15,200. 

line  16,  second  column, /or  333,420  read  382,400. 
96,  line  3,  first  column, /or  383,420  read  332,400. 

line  5,  first  column, /or  292,000  read  292,240. 

line  6,  first  column, /or  626,420  read  626,640. 

line  6,  second  column, /or  2,087,270  read  2,086,490. 
122,  table,  middle  column,  line  12, /or  624,000  read  626,000. 

table,  middle  column,  line  21, /or  524,000  read  625,000. 

table,  middle  column,  line  22, /or  1,464,000  read  1,465,000. 
130,  line  4,  second  column, /or  160  read  166. 
139,  line  12,  second  column, /or  123,360  read  129,360. 
142,  line  46,  second  column, /or  675  read  526. 
144,  line  7,  first  column, /or  160,000  read  160,768. 

line  83,  first  column, /or  60  read  60. 

hist  line,  first  column, /or  2,867/.  read  2,877/. 

line  9,  second  column, /or  1,183/.  read  1,883/. 

line  11,  second  column, /or  2,774/.  read  2,474/. 

line  32,  second  column, /or  210  read  160. 

line  33,  second  column, /or  1,667/.  read  1,617/. 
158,  line  17,  second  column,/or  13,949/.  read  18,950/. 

line  20,  second  column, /or  620  read  572. 

line  21,  second  column, /or  28,504  read  28,657. 
163,  line  4,  second  column, /or  19,448  read  21,910. 

line  24,  second  column, /or  12,102  read  14,686. 
171,  line  13,  second  column,/or  3,031/.  11*.  read  8,083/.  6*.  8</. 

196,  line  39,  first  column, /or  1,462/.  read  780/. 

197,  line  18,  fint  colnmn, /or  8,000/.  read  1,040/.  I 


4M  XRRATA. 

Fam  SOS,  liiM  12,  fint  ooliHiiii«/or  S(K)  rmd  100. 

218,  line  61,  first  cotamn,fi>r  bteufe  tmd  although. 

Una  68,  fint  eQliiinii,>br  no  tmd  an  utter  went  of. 

Hue  51,  Meond  €iotamn,far  flamwit  rmi  twam» 
826,  Um  48,  Meond  oolimiii,>br  7801.  muT  MOOL 
829,Um  48,  Meond  eolanin,>br  8,600  renf  18,600. 

line  46,  eeeond  eQlnmn,>br  700  fMcI  2,700. 

line  46,  leeond  eolaBn,/w*  26,000  rmd  20,700. 

'   i47,ieeondeolnui,/w-260fecHf207. 


840,  line  67,  eeeond  oolaBin,/w*  Tieepfarted  rmd 

847,  line  41,  eeeond  oolaDin,>br  2M10  rmd  2M00.' 

870l  line  1(L  eeeond  ooIbbbl  Ar  elm  rtad  eleneu 

877,  In  tlM  tible'er  Bewkm  end  Fedkn  &r  SiMind,  Wde^,  ad  Seodnd,  the  fo^ 

k  pleeed  beknr  tlM  Ideada  in  the  BriMi  8«i^  birt  elwold  itMd  atofv  it. 
888,  line  48,  fint  eolan,>br  2,600  retuf  ^780. 
882^  kit  Une,  eeeond  eelBn,/»r  884,400  reni  1,871^000. 
888»  Um  2,  fint  oolamn,ybr  8,120  fecMT  8,900. 
line  6,  fint  eolamn,/or  4,680  tmd  8,000. 
427,  line  0,  fint  c6tamn,for  1,260  tmd  1,800. 

440,  line  0,  fint  eoliimii,/er  2,840  rmd  1,060. 

441,  Hne  66,  fint  eeliinn,^-  692  tmd  702. 

448,  line  89,  eeeond  eolnui,>br  1,860  nod  1,960. 

449,  lint  68,  fint  eoliimii,/or  1,190  rmd  1,690. 


INDEX. 


Arts  (fine),  street-sellers  of,  301 ;  capital  and  inoome  of« 

30G 
Art  (stz«et).  301 

Author  and  poet  (street),  experience  of,  979 
Ballad  minstrelsy  in  the  streets,  ancient  and  modem,  S73 
Ballads  (street)  on  a  subiect,  87A 
Back  numbers,  street  sale  of,  289 
Beggar  street-«eUers,  363 

statement  of  a,  414 

Beetle  wafers,  street-sellers  of,  435 
Billingsgate,  descrintion  of,  64 

market,  quantity  and  weight  of  fish  sold  in,  63 

Blacking  and  Dlack-lead,  street-sellers  of,  425 
Blind  street-seller  of  boot-laces,  395 

female  street-seller  of  small  wares,  393 

street  seller  of  tailors'  needles,  340 

boot-lace  seller,  life  of,  405 

Book  auctioneers  (street),  296 
Booksellers  (street),  2!^2 

experience  of,  2S>4 

Books  sold  in  the  streets,  character  of,  293 

(memorandum)  and  almanacks,  street  sale  of,  271 

(pocket)  and  diaries,  street  sale  of,  271 

(aong),  street  sale  of,  !XXi 

(children's),  street  sale  of,  298 

(guide),  street  sale  of,  21K) 

(account),  street  sale  of.  299 

Boot  and  sUy-laces,  street-sellers  of,  391 

Boys  of  the  costermongers  and  their  ••  bunse,"  33 

Braces,  belts,  hose,  trowser-straps,  and  waistcoats,  street- 

Hcllers  of,  'M9 
Bread,  street  sale  of.  178 
Broadsheets,  street  sellers  of,  280 
Buns  (hut-cross  and  Chelsea),  street-sellen  of,  201 
Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  129 
Cake,  street-sellers  of.  199 
Cakes  and  tarts,  street-sellen  of,  198 
Card^  (engra\ed).  street-sellers  of,  266 

(gelatine) ,  street-sellers  of,  2ti6 

(playing),  street-sellers  of,  266 

(race)  and  lists  of  races,  street-sellen  of,  265 

(short-hand),  strect-sellera  of,  261 

Card-counters,  medals,  «!ltc.,  street-sellen  of,  349 
Cats'  and  dogs' -meat,  street-sellers  of,  181 
Cement  for  glass  and  china,  street-aelien  of,  429 
Chaunters.  experience  of,  226 
Cheap  John,  or  street  hansellen,  326 

life  of  a,  336 

Chemical  articles  of  manufacture,  street-aellen  of,  4S5 
Chickweed  and  groundscU,  street -sellers  of,  153 
Children  in  low  lodging-houses,  257 
causes  which  fiifluence  them  to  take  to  a  street 

career,  472 

as  street-sellers  sent  out  by  parents  479 

Christmasing.  Uurel,  ivy,  hoUy,  and  mistletoe,  atreet- 

sellersof,141 
Cigar  lights  or  fuiees,  street-Mllen  of,  433 
Cigars,  street-sellers  of,  441 
"  Cocks,"  «Ste.,  238 
Coffee-stall  keepers,  183 
Comic  exhibitions,  magical  delusions,  &c.,  street-sellen 

of.  2m 
Conundrums,  street-sellers  of,  285 
Conveyances  of  costermongers  and  other  street-folk,  20 
Corn-salve,  street-sellers  of.  42d 
CosteriTiongers,  ancient  calling  of,  7 

and  other  street-folk,  number  of,  4 

capital  of.  2!) 

capital  and  hicome  of,  56 

children,  education  of,  24 

cries,  rounds,  and  days  of,  52 

diet  and  drink  of,  52 

donkeys  of,  29 

dress  of,  51 

earnings  of,  54 

education  of,  35 

gambling  of,  16 

habits  and  amusements  of,  11 

homes  of,  47 

honesty  of,  20 

juvenile  trading  of,  35 

language  of,  2ii 

literature  of.  25 

markeu  and  trade  rights  of,  56 

marriage  and  concubmage  of,  20 

nicknames  of.  24 

obsolete  cries  of,  8 

politics  of,  2i> 

providence  and  improvidence  of,  56 


giFl 

fed, 


Costermongen,  rafflei  of,  58 

religion  of,  21 

— —  removal  fh>m  ftreets  of,  59 

tricks  of,  61 

imeducated  state  of,  23 

Cottermongering  mcchanict,  7 

Coatennongen  and  thievea,  46 

in  bad  weather  and  during  the  cholera,  67 

— —  on  their  country  rounds,  53 

the  more  provident,  46 

economically  considered,  8 

Coster  boy,  hired,  481 

Coster  girls,  43 

girl,  life  of  a,  45 
lad,  life  of  a.  39 

education  of,  35 

Cough-drops  and  medical  confectionery,  ttreet-aeUerf 
of7205 

Country  lodging-houses,  423 

Crackers  and  detonating  balls,  street-atilen  of,  430 

Crippled  seller  of  nutmeg-graten,  329 

Crockery  and  glass-ware,  street-sellen  of,  365 

Covent-garden  market,  81 

Curds  and  whey,  street  sale  of,  192 

Cutlery,  street-sellers  of,  338 

Death  and  fire  hunten,  228 

Dog  collars,  street -sellers  of,  358 

Dog-collar  seller,  life  of  a,  350 

DoUs.  street-sellers  of,  445 

Drinkables,  street  sale  of,  183 

DufiTen,  or  hawkers  of  pretended  smugffled  goodi,  383 

EaUbles  and  drinkables,  street-sellen  or,  258 

capital  and  income  of,  street-sellen  of,  206 

sums  spent  yearly  upon,  812 

Elder  wine  (hot),  street-sellen  of,  189 

Engravings  in  umbrellas,  street-sellen  of,  362 

Female  street-sellers,  localities  in  which  they  reaide,  481 

education,  state  of,  468 

diet  of,  462 

Fish,  kind  and  quality  of  sold  In  London,  61 

season  of  the  costermongen,  63 

—'  annually  sold  in  the  streets  of  London,  groaa  TaliM 
of,  77 

(••  dry  '•)  selling  in  the  street,  77 

fruit,  and  vegeublcs,  stationary  street-sellen  €f,  96 

street-sellers  ot,  61 

Flower-girls  (London),  134 

girls,  life  of,  136 

roots,  shrubs,   and   trees,   quantity   lold   in  tht 

streets,  13U 

Flowen,  buyen  of  thoae  sold  In  the  streets,  130 

(cut  and  in  pots),  trees,  shrubs,  roots,  neds,  and 

branches,  street-sellen  of.  130 

in  pots,  roots,  street-sale  of,  137 

"cut,"  quantity  of  sold  in  streets,  137 

trees,  shrubs,  table  showing  quantity  of  sold  whole- 
sale at  markets  and  retail  in  the  streets,  131 

Flower-girls,  two  orphan.  135 

Fly-papers,  street-sellen  of,  435 

Forestalling  markets  and  Billingsgate  bummareet,  67 

French  polish,  sellers  of,  427 

Fried  fish,  sellers  of,  165 

preparation  of,  1G5 

seller,  experience  and  customen  of,  169 

Fruit  (green)  selling  in  the  streets,  83 

stall-keepers,  99 

and  vegetable  season  of  costermongen,  81 

and  vegetables  sold  annually  in  London  atrettf, 

gross  value  of,  95 

street-sellen  of,  79 

kind  and  quantity  of  sold  in  the  London  itreeta,  79 

(home-grown),  quantity  sold  in  metropolitan  mar- 
kets, and  proportion  sold  retail  in  streets,  80 

foreign,  81 

••  dry,"  81 

*'  Gallows  "  literature  of  the  streets,  980 

Game,  rabbits,  and  poultry,  sold  in  the  streets,  121 

hawker,  experience  of,  124 

Ginger-beer  seller,  experience  of,  180 

sherbet,  and  lemonade,  street-sale  of,  186 

Ginger-bread  nuts,  street-sellen  of,  190 

Grease-removing  compositions,  street'teUen  of,  497 

Green  stuff,  street-sellen  of,  145 

Gutta-percha  heads,  street-sellen  of,  434 

Haberdashery  swag-shops,  373 

Ham-sandwich  seller,  experience  of,  177 

—  street-sellen  of,  177 

Hawken,  pedlan,  and  petty  chapmen,  374 

Hawking  butcher,  ezperlenoe  of,  176 


INDBX. 


Hot  «b  aad  paa-MNip 


^^  ■  fram^pcA  idlcTf  csmiIsim  off  i 

gTMB-pMI,  stmt-MUtn  of»  100 

•«  HouMorLor^"  •  ttraol-Mltair  d 


oxperlODot  oi;  MB 
180 


(teftinct  dnbj  384 


iDdeetBt  (alum)  HMct-tiiidc.  MO 

Iriih.  eaiuM  which  audtthMi  turn  eoMnrnaofHi,  106 

lodffiiff-hoiMM  Ayr  lBiiiifnuia»  111. 

•-— lUtetAcg  ditah^Mid  oxptiiMof  Ih^ 

or.  108 

—  how  thoy  ditphnttdthoainrit  Jowt  fai  tht  otnc* 
tnilo,106 

-^houMior.  100 

—  hbtory  oT  MMM  of  Um  Mikn,  m 
nlifion  of.  107 

— -vMomeci  of  m  iwaids  ctoekt  nonty.  tickBWi< 

barteb,te..ll4 
^(1        •  - 
Ifiih«      _ 

JtfwcUtnr  stntUrikn.  348 
Looi.  •tVMtwUtnof,  388 

iiMkM^amil,384 

LAvender,  iCrMt  ult  of.  137 
Uttntura,  •tvwt-«Um  of.  306 

—  yM>|ffi  ami  inoopM  of.  308 
London,  children  ttiMC^MUan  of«  408 
Lotnll0n.4C 

Low  lodfffnf -hoiiMs  of  London*  881, 407 
— —  of  too  oouotry,  898 

flith,  dhbOMity.  and  famnorality  of,  8M 

Lndfer  nuUdiet.  strMt-idltn  of.  431 
MtfuiflMCund  arUcks.  itrMtpftlkn  of,  383 
-^  cnplUl  and  Ineoaio  of.  488 

innMUl.itiitt4aUw«of,3M 

M anuMsipC  and  other  miulc.  308 

Markets  (the  London  etreet)  on  a  Satmday  night,  0 

—  on  a  Sunday  mominji.  10 
May.  palm,  4m..  itieei  nle  of,  143 
Machanlcri  wifli.  a  etreet-ielier.  484 
MOk  lelltaif  In  St.  Janieiira.paik.  191 
iticetialeof,  IW 

Mitcdlaneoiu  mamifiKtnied  artidM,  ttreet-adleri  of,  436 
Muffin  and  crumpet  telling  in  the  ttreett.  Sftf 
Newtpapen*  books,  4cc.,  sale  of  at  railway  stations,  S91 
Nut  selling  In  streeu,  89 
Orphan  girl,  Ufe  of.  483 

boy  street-seller,  488 

Onion  selling  in  the  streeU,  93 

Orange  and  lemon  selling  in  the  streets,  87 

.       and  nut  roarliet,  86 

Oyster  selling  in  the  strceU,  7A 

FMrkman,  statement  of  a.  .'IT!! 

Packmen  or  hawkers  of  soft  wares,  377 

Pastry  and  confectionary,  street-selicrs  of,  195 

Patterers,  abodes,  tricks,  marriage,  and  characteristics 

of  the  diflbrent  grades  of,  243 
bcneOt  society  of.  848 

—  former  and  present  state  of,  815 

——  habits,  opinions,  morab,  and  religion  of,  217 

—  (running),  221 

— —  experience  of,  222 

^—  recent  experience  of,  224 

(standing),  832 

—  experience  of,  234 
Pattering  class,  epitome  of.  3i»0 
Pea^oup  and  hot  eels,  street-sellers  of,  101) 
Pedlar  jeweller,  347 

«•  Penny  gaff,"  40 

Pepperrotut  water,  street  sale  of,  191 

Periodicals,  pamphleU,  Uacts,  books,  dec,  street-sellers 

of.  289 
-^—  on  the  steamboats  and  steamboat  piers,  sale  of,  290 
Periwhikle  selling  in  the  streetx,  7<j 
Pickpocket,  statemeut  of  a  young,  4lo 
Pictures  in  ft-ames,  street  selliug  uf,  304 
Piemair,  street,  19S 

*'  Pinners  up,"  or  wall  song  sellers,  272 
Pipes,  street-sellers  of,  440 
PhmUin  sellers,  156 
Play-bills,  street  sellers  of,  267 
Plum  *'  duff"  or  dough,  street-sellen  of,  197 
Poets  and  authors,  street,  278 
Poison  for  raU.  450 
Political  litanies,  dialogues,  4cc,  236 
Pot-herbs  and  celery,  94 
PoUtoes  (baked),  street-trade  in,  173 
Poultry  and  game,  street  purchasers  of,  123 

—  hawlLers>  statement  of  two,  125 

^—  (live  and  dead),  game,  rabbits,  butter,  cheese,  and 

eggs,  street-sellen  of,  120 
— -lire,  and  fame,  ftrcet  aale  of,  186 


of  a.  418 

PubUc-booaa  hawken  of  metal  _ 
Pnbllahefa  and  authois  of  stiwt 
Puddings  (boUadKstiwt-eelkr  of,  187 
RabUteaUfav  In  tilt  sttMCa.  189 
Raaor-paite,  stneMellen  of,  488 
Raduoed  gantlawtmnn  and  a  ndncad 

mimt  wmn  of  atatioi 
RalfaloaatM 
Rfaubarband, 

Riee  milk,  atiaat^iUcn  of,  188 
Rings  and  aovcnlgns  for  wageis,  ■tnatadlcn  of,  331 
RoMted  chestnuts  and  apples,  80 
Rottletta-boxca,  street  etUers  of.  440 


MI 


Runaway  atraet-hoya.  two,  4BS 
'•SerBevan,**  or  wAeia  of  b«ifa«  kttm 

tlons,311 
Saoond  editions,  ielkn  of,  830 
Scads,  sale  of.  130 

Shaepa'-trotter  sellar,  statemwt  of  a,  171 
Shaepar.4zottaBs.  atraet^allfln  of,  170 

preparation  of,  and  quantity  aold,  170 

Shell-flshsellen in  the straati, 69 

Shrimp  sdling,  78 

Single  woman  stmet  seller,  a,  463 

**  Sumg**  weighia  and  maaniras,  as 

SmaU  wararSent  sallaa  of,  808 

Smithlleldmeea.87 

Snuff-boxes,  streat-sellcn  of,  440 


and  peti- 


Songs,  stract-eellers  of,  878 
Spar,  diina  oraaoMnts,  and  itoBt 
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fruit,  itrwt-eellersof. 


Spectaela  and  eye-glaases,  atraef  aalltrs  of,  444 

Sponge.  stieetHKllers  of,  448 

Sprat  selling  in  the  sticnts,  08 

Stationery,  literature,  and  Ana  arts,  atreet-aeller  of.  813 

straatHwUarsof,987,a06 

Statlonen  (street),  and  street  card  aellera,  861 
-^  experience  of,  867 

capital  and  Inooma  of^  306 

Stalls  (street),  character  of,  89 

number  of,  96 

Sticks  (walking),  street4ellers  of,  437 

••  Strawing,"  :fa9 

Street  children,  amusements  of,  476 

clothing  of.  476  » 

diet  of,  475 

dwelling-places  of,  474 

education  of.  472 

morals,  religion,  opinions  of,  474 

proftensities  of,  477 

Street-folk  in  general  and  costermoogers  in  particular, 

varieties  of,  6 
Street-seller,  "neglected"  child,  480 
Street-sellers,  public  meeting  of,  109 
Swag-barrowmen,  447 
Swag-shops  of  the  metropolis,  333 
Sweet-stuff,  street-sellen  and  customers  of,  204 

street  sale  of,  203 

Table-covers  Qapanned),  stxeet-aellen  of,  388 

Tally  packmen,  380 

Tea,  hawking  of,  455 

Textile  fabrics,  street-sellers  of,  372 

Thieves,  meeting  of,  418 

Tinware,  strect-tellen  of,  354 

seller,  life  of,  395 

Tobacco-boxes,  street-s^ers  of,  440 
Tooli,  street-sellers  of,  361 
Trees  and  shrubs,  street  sale  of,  133 
Trotting  or  hawking  butchers,  175 
Turf  cutting  and  selling,  155 

cutter,  experioice  and  customers  of,  157 

VcgeUblcs,  street  sale  of.  91 

aristocratic  sale  of,  08 

••Vic  "gallery,  la 

Wandering  tnbes  of  this  country,  1 

in  general,  2 

Wash-leathers,  street-sellen  of,  443 
Waste  newspapenat  Billingsgate,  sale  of.  290 
Watches  (children's  gilt),  street-sellen  of,  353 
Water-cress  selling  in  Farringdon-market,  145 
Water-cresses,  Uble  showing  the  quantity  sold  wholesale 

at  *'  green  markets,"  and  retail  in  the  streets,  152 

stieet-sellen  of,  149 

Water-cress  girl,  151 

Watcr-carrien,  194 

Whelks  (pickled),  street-sellertof,  163 

purchasen  of,  166 

Whips,  street-sellen  of,  438 
Widow,  street-seller,  a,  467 
Women  street-sellers,  457 


